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A  new  book  od  an  interesting  subject.  The  early 
History  uf  Virginia  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  one 
of  the  most  nncoUivated  fields  in  this  department 
of  literatQie.  Why  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  is 
aqoestion  easily  answered ; — because  nobody  would 
bay  the  books  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  in 
Virginia  itself  that  any  extensive  sale  of  works  on 
the  History  of  Virginia  could  be  expected ;  and 
strange  to  say,  an  unaccountable  penuriousness,  or 
a  total  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  among  the 
people,  has  hitherto  disgusted  the  '*  trade**  with  all 
8och  undertakings.  O!  hapless  publisher  of  Smithes 
memorials ! 
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Thy  Ule  would  justify  the  truth.** 


Even  that  bon  houche  for  all  lovers  of  romance 
and  antiquity,  lay  like  lead  on  the  shelves.^— 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  apathy,  is  a  more 
difficult  question.  The  gentry  of  this  State  have 
surely  never  been  remarkable  for  their  inferiority 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country  in  wealth, 
liberality,  intellectual  spirit  and  intelligence;  and 
certainly  they  have  never  been,  nor  are  now  behind 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe  in  the  matters 
of  admiration  for  themselves,  and  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  them  and  theirs.  We  have  seen  it 
summarily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  gen- 
tlemea  and  higher  classes  of  Virginia  are  so  maoh 

Vol.  Xni— 1 


occupied  with  the  duties  of  self-government  and 
of  governing  others,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
spend  over  the  records  of  past  ages— that  they 
who  are  acting  history  themselves,  care  not  to  read 
the  histories  of  other  men.  Supposing  this  to  be 
all  very  just  and  sensible,  it  may  at  least  be  sug- 
gested, that  while  so  much  lime,  pains,  and  trouble, 
are  used  in  every  school  they  enter  to  inform  them 
on  the  politics  oC Greece  and  Rome,  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, some  small  space  might  be  allotted  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers, 
and  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  •*  that  ancient  domin- 
ion of  Virginia."  But  we  cannot  think  this  indiffer- 
ence wholly  attributable  to  the  above  named  cause, 
for  we  find  it  prevailing  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Stith  concludes  his  famous  history  with  the 
following  sarcastical  observations  :  "  I  intended, 
(as  Bishop  Burnet  has  done  in  a  very  useful  and 
satisfactory  -manner,)  to  have  added  several  other 
very  curious  Papers  and  original  Pieces  of  Records. 
But  I  perceive,  to  my  no  small  surprise  and  morti- 
fication, that  some  of  my  countrymen,  (and  those, 
too.  Persons  of  high  Fortune  and  Distinntion,) 
seemed  to  be  much  alarmed,  and  to  grud|re  that  a 
complete  History  of  their  own  Country  should  run 
to  more  than  one  Volume  and  cost  them  more  than 
hjilf  a  Pistole.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  restrain 
my  hand,  and  only  to  infer  these  few  must  neces- 
sary Instruments,  for  fear  of  enhancing  the  Price 
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to  the  immense  charge  and  irreparable  Damage  of 
these  very  generous  and  public-spirited  Gentle- 
men.'* As  this  was  the  state  of  things  so  long  be- 
fore the  burthen  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  countrymen,  this  very  pleasing  theory  must  be 
given  up. 

There  is  bat  one  probable  cause  which  we  can 
discover  for  the  want  of  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
the  downright  stupid  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  their 
history  manifested  by  educated  Virginians.  This 
is  the  absence  of  any  well-written  narrative  of  any 
readable  book,  which  might  serve  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Colony.  The  work  of 
Messrs.  Burk,  Jones  and  Girardin  never  has  been,  , 
and  from  its  nature,  never  can  be  a  popular  bouk. 
Mr.  CampbelTs little  volume  is  too  meagre  and  brief 
to  excite  curiosity,  or  to  guide  the  public  to  the 
sources.  But  in  the  book  now  before  us,  we  have 
at  last  the  thing.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it 
is  undeniably  interesting  and  entertaining.  The 
narrative  is  sufficiently  unincumbered  to  be  read 
with  ease  by  the  reader  whose  mind  is  a  blank  to 
the  subject,  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  leave  in  it  a 
clear  outline  of  the  course  of  events  on  which  it 
treats.  And  we  hope  that  it  may  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  exciting  a  taste  for  Colonial  History,  and 
in  rendering  the  study  of  its  facts  more  common 
than  it  is. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this 
long  apathy  of  the  Virginian  public  to  Virginian 
history,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  could  never  have 
been  produced  by  a  want  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  the  events  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
earth's  strange,  eventful  history,  there  is  no  richer 
chapter.  It  has  none  which  tells  of  more  precari- 
ons  undertakings,  of  more  unlooked  for  and  won-| 
derful  vicissitudes,  or  of  such  a  strange  and  splen- 
did accoroplishmeot.  It  has  none  which  tells  of 
more  remarkable  displays  of  human  passions,  or  of 
such  desperate  and  long-continued  struggles  with 
an  unaccustomed  and  mysterious  foe.  It  has  none 
which  tells  of  actions  in  which  the  stubborn  energy 
and  truth  of  the  most  remarkable  race  of  the  world 
are  so  signally  brought  into  play.  And  although  it  is 
true,  that  during  the  most  interesting  portion  of  her 
career,  Virginia  was  nominally  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  and  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  crown, 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  chief  agent  was  always  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  that  the  true  government 
was  always  democratical.  The  elective  legislature 
and  the  distance  from  the  central  power  of  the 
realm  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  gave  her  a  sep- 
arate existence,  and  a  civil  theatre  of  her  own,  on 
which  many  a  brave  man  has  played  his  part,  and  on 
which  many  a  bold  deed  has  been  done.  A  drama 
in  which  there  is  many  a  glorious,  and  many  a  dark 
and  bloody  scene  has  been  enacted  upon  it.  Sel- 
fish, vindictive  passions  and  love  of  power  have  dqne 
their  work  here  as  fully  as  any  where  else  ;  and  here 
some  of  the  noblest  and  the  strongest  spirits  that 


ever  dwelt  in  human  forms,  stung  with  tiie  "  sense 
of  insufferable  wrong,"  have  made  their  most  suc- 
cessful struggle.  And  here  we  may  see  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  wrest- 
ling with  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  resources  of  an  old  and  powerful  government, 
growing  stronger  with  its  falls,  and  at  lenjjth  ful- 
filling its  destiny  in  the  establishment  of  Americaa 
democracy. 

A  history,  whose  themes  are  such  as  these,  could 
not  fail  to  engage  the  attention.  But  even  were 
the  incidents  less  stirring,  and  of  less  interest  than 
they  are,  their  importance  to  the  history  of  the  rise' 
and  progress  of  the  United  Slates,  demand  that 
they  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  Colony  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  form  the  key-stone  of  that 
history.  Its  settlement  was  the  first  experiment  of 
England  on  this  continent ;  and  on  its  success  de- 
pended their  future  efforts.  Had  it  failed,  the  es- 
tablishment of  European  people  would  have  been 
long  delayed  ;  it  would  have  been  effected  in  differ- 
ent times,  and  perhaps  by  a  different  nation ;  it 
would  have  advanced  in  different  ages,  and  perhaps 
the  consequences  at  this  day  would  have  been  wholly 
different  from  what  they  now  are.  It  was  ever 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  remarkable  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  dominions  in  America,  and  it 
was  ever  the  front  ground  of  the  most  important 
affairs  transacted  in  them.  The  treatment  Virginia 
received  from  the  British  throne,  serves  as  an  index 
to  its  character  and  to  its  treatment  of  the  other 
provinces ;  and  the  stand  of  the  assembly  io  oppo- 
sition,  or  its  submission  to  the  measures  of  that 
throne,  is  always  the  thing  of  most  importance  in 
the  behavior  of  them  all.  In  the  struggle  which 
separated  the  politics  of  the  old  world  from  the  new, 
Virginia  was  the  chief  actor ;  it  began  and  ended 
here;  and  it  was  effected  by  her  Generals  and 
Statesmen.  And  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  was  the  representative  government  of  which  Vir- 
ginia has  been  possessed  almost  from  the  first, 
which  moulded  the  form,  stamped  the  character, 
and  must  guide  the  destinies  of  this  country,  so 
long  as  it  holds  a  place  among  the  nations.  The 
facts  which  compose  the  history  <if  this  State, 
therefore,  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  not  only 
for  their  interest,  but  because  it  has  been  the  living 
heart  of  America,  and  has  made  the  Union  what  it 
is.  As  Mr.  Howison  remarks,  **  the  virtues  and 
the  faults,  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  *  Old  Do- 
minion' have  never  been  without  in fluence^upon  the 
whole  Republic."  She  is  always  the  leader,  the 
head,  the  must  prominent  figure  among  the  Colo- 
nies, and 

**  above  the  rest, 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stands  like  a  tower.** 

The  superior  and  commanding  position  which 
this  State  has  always  occupied,  is  owing  to  some- 
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thing  more  tb&n  to  accident  and  posirion.  It  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  character  of  the  State  itself; 
which,  in  its  turn,  waa  produced  by  the  ape  and  the 
men  who  gave  it  being,  and  the  sort  of  emigration 
which  built  it  np.  Or  rather  the  emigration  which 
from  time  to  time  entered  the  Colony,  prevented  it 

*  from  ever  becoming  stagnant  water,  and  preserved 
the  strong  tone  of  the  public  mind.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  £ngland  infused  into  its  veins  the  best  blond 
of  the  land,  and  this  isonecaase  of  Virginian  pre- 
eminence. But  the  auspices  under  which  a  na> 
tion  begins  its  career,  the  a^e  in  which  a  people 
become  one  by  themselves,  in  most  cases  give  the 
impulse  and  influence  the  spirit  which  guide  its 
course  forever  after.  This  would  be  peculiarly  the 
case  with  a  race  so  remarkable  for  consistency  of 
character  as  that  which  settled  Virginia.  We  think 
the  age  in  which  the  germ  of  this  State  was  plant- 
ed, the  age  in  which  the  people  first  branched  off 
from  the  great  current  of  the  English  family,  has 
impressed  characteristics  upon  its  nature  which 
have  never  left  it.  The  birthday  of  Virginia  was 
the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

This  was  a  most  notable  period.  All  Europe, 
and  England  especially,  was  then  in  a  situation  re- 
sembling what  the  geologists  call  a  transition  state. 
The  middle  ages  had  departed ;  bat  their  spirit  still 
brooded  over  the  new  era.  Their  sun  was  setting ; 
but  it  cast  the  long  shadow  of  the  old  castle  across 
the  prospect.  They  had  not  entirely  gone.  The 
ragged,  half  civilized  strength,  the  wild  imagina- 
tion, the  taste  for  adventure  and  *'  deeds  of  der- 
ring-do,** and  the  absorbing  love  of  combat  which 
characterized  them,  still  remained.  In  the  new 
order  of  things,  this  spirit  was  out  of  place  at  home. 
There  were  no  great  wars  going  on  in  which  it  might 
find  a  vent,  and  consequently,  it  turned  men*s  eyes 
*^oTer  the  broad  ocean,  to  these  going^s  down  of 
the  son,**  whence  came  tales  of  unknown  lands, 
brave  kingdoms,  and  strange  people  in  the  new- 
iband  world. 

But  Dtew  elements  had  begun  to  predominate. 
The  age  of  Iron  had  given  place  to  that  of  Gold. 
War  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  most  noble  and 
fit  occupation  of  men  ;  **  Commerce  was  Kino." 
The  world  had  clearly  sown  its  wild  oats  and  be- 
gan to  think.  Money  has  always  been  known  to 
be  power :  and  so  soon  as  mankind  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  lawless, 
Tagabond  strength,  high  birth,  powerful  connexions, 
and  physical  courage  ceased  to  be  the  most  desira- 
ble things  nnder  the  sun.  Knowledge,  thought  and 
keen  sense,  steady  industry  and  persevering  ,toil 
became  the  levers  which  moved  the  world.  Now, 
too,  the  People  began  to  come  forward  as  an  actor 
on  the  stage,  l^he  time  was  passed  when  they 
were  as  much  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  great 
baron,  as  a  flock  of  sheep;  and  when  some  stout 
fellow,  cased  in  steel  plates,  could  trample  the  Mil- 

*  lioo  under  his  horse's  hoofs  when  he  pleased.    The 


inflnence  of  the  masses  began  to  be  felt.  What 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  clod-hopper 
would  think  about  a  proposed  measure,  began  to  be 
a  question  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  what  the 
knight,  the  earl,  my  lord  and  his  lady  would  have 
to  say  to  it.  In  short,  **  old  things  have  passed 
away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.**  The 
modern  day  was  dawning  on  ^*  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,*'  where  we  could  before  only  trace  a 
dim,  strange  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  starred 
firmament  of  the  middle  watch. 

These  changes  were  not  made  in  an  hour.  This 
transition  stale  endured  for  several  ages.  Many 
strange  things  were  brought  to  light  by  the  remo- 
val of  old  rubbish,  and  the  unlooked-for  sights  thus 
displayed  l>efore  the  eyes  of  men,  kindled  the  imag- 
ination and  roused  the  public  mind  to  unwonted 
effort.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  period 
in  England  is  what  we  call  by  the  general  name  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  indeed  a  memo- 
rable time.  In  it,  the  heroic  and  martial  spirit  of 
the  past  was  mingled  with  the  patience,  the  art,  and 
the  toilsome  thought  of  the  new  era,  in  the  degree 
best  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  actions, 
and  liie  production  of  rare  and  wonderful  men.  In 
it,  the  genius  of  Britain  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
her  fullest  strength,  to  take  her  stand  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world.  It  produced  the  greatest 
men  that  have  ever  lived  on  the  earth  ;  men,  whose 
names  are  ever  on  the  world's  broad  tongue,  and 
whom  fame  has  "eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting 
scroll  ;**  a  race  of  giants,  of  whom  Shakspeare  was 
only  the  tallest,  the  comelicst  and  the  strongest. 
It  was  an  age  of  life  and  movement ;  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  of  the  English  people  were  thoroughly 
stirred  up.  A  nd  there  were  very  many  causes  to 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  thought  and  mental  activ- 
ity. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  An  immense 
system  of  frauds,  and  slavishness,  and  full  grown, 
fully  ripened  abuses  had  been  toppled  down  by  the 
concussion.  What  Germany  half  commenced,  Eng- 
land more  perfectly  finished.  The  popular  mind 
had  long  heaved  under  the  mass  of  hypocrisy,  des- 
potic bigotry,  stupid  ignorance,  and  time-worn  pre- 
judices, which  had  rested  on  it  for  centuries,  and 
the  earthquake  came  at  last.  The  long  insulted 
strength  and  sense  of  mankind,  with  the  power  of 
wind  and  waters  pent  up,  overturned  them  all ;  and 
the  pnblic  mind  rose  with  a  rebound  when  the  pres- 
sure was  removed.  New  things  were  coming  up 
and  new  events  occurring  every  day,  which  roused 
up  all  that  was  in  men.  The  roads  were  broken 
op  and  the  waters  were  out.  Things  which  had 
been  received  with  implicit  faith  and  which  had 
been  laid  up  beyond  the  world's  reach,  were  taken 
down,  examined  in  the  daylight  and  by  all,  and 
fonnd  to  be  falsehoods  and  corruptions.  Men's 
brains  were  busy  and  their  tongues  were  loosed. 
There  was  a  war  and  a  clashing  of  opinions.     Re- 
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ligious  controversy,  which  most  of  all  thinjrs 
strengthens,  elevates  and  sharpens  the  understand- 
ing, pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes. 

Another  thing  which  lent  an  impetus  to  this  age, 
was  the  publication  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
and  Home,  which  now  became  general.     Consider 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  this  age,  if  its  new 
literature,  the  "  new  books,"  consisted  of  the  death- 
less works  of  the  ancient  authors  and  of  medioeval 
Italy.     This  was  just  the  state  of  England  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.     The  art  of  printing  was  now 
fully  established  ;  and  the  stores  which  had  been 
accumulating  since  the  days  of  Homer,  were  pour- 
ed out  through  the  piess.     The  world  was  all  at 
once  fl«»oded  with  the  greatest  books.     The  divine 
songs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italtan  Poets,  of 
the  "  Blind  Old  Man  of  Scio's  Rocky  Isle,"  of 
-32sohylus  and  Euripides,  of  Maro  and  Horace,  of 
Pulci  and  of  Dante  ;  the  orations  of  Livy,  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Cicero  ;  the  musings  of  Plato  ;  the  high 
philosophy  of  Epictetus  and  his  associates,  then 
first  fell  upon  the  ear.     Their  works  became  sud- 
denly accessible,  and  were  read  with  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.     They  became  not  only  accessible  to 
the  learned,  hut  to  the  common  man.     Chapman 
translated    Homer  and   Hesiod ;  Fairfax,  Tasso ; 
Harrington,  Ariosto ;  and  Sir  Thomas  North  trans- 
lated Plutarch  ;  besides  which,  there  were  transla- 
tions of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Tully,  and  nearly  all  the  chief 
Italian  authors.     Besides  this,  the  Bible  was  now- 
translated,  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  diffused 
with  wonderful  rapidity  among  high  and  low.    The 
English  people  were  now  newly  made  acquainted 
with  those  most  strange  and  intense  compositions. 
They  could  then,  for  the  first  lime,  read  those  calm 
and  awful  narrations  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
world,  in  ages  before  antiquity  appears  to  have  be- 
gun, dwell  with  the  grand  old   Hebrew  Prophets, 
listen  to  the  •*  Orphic  Hymns  of  David,"  and  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  Master.     Such  a  profusion  of 
new  and  noble  ideas  could  not  be  infused  into  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  without  giving  it  a  powerful 
impulse.    It  had  arrived  at  its  full  size  and  strength ; 
and  the  sudden  diffusion  of  such  literature  brought 
to  it  the  Promethean  fire. 


It  was  in  this  era,  that  Britain  sustained  and 
triumphed  over  what  was  apparently  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  attack  ever  made  upon  her.  Spain 
was  then  the  richest,  the  most  famous,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Armada  was  the  most  ambitious  of 
warlike  demonstrations  since  the  time  of  Xerxes. 
The  noise  of  it  filled  all  Europe.  It  was  a  foe  to 
overpower  a  weak  and  cowardly  people  with  help- 
less disorganizing  terror;  but  one  to  rouse  a  brave 
and  strong-minded  nation  to  its  full  strength.  This 
was  its  effect  upon  England.  To  meet  it  she  drew 
herself  up  to  her  utmost  height,  and  the  annibila- 
tioo  of  the  Armada  gave  the  people  aD  accessioD 


of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  stand  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world. 

And  another  cause  which  added  to  their  vigor  and 
force  of  character  in  this  age,  was  the  late  dis- 
covery of  America  by  this  very  power  which  they 
now  stamped  under  their  feet.     The  fame  of  a  new 
found  world  of  inconceivable  wealth,  where  they 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  wide  waste  of  waters ;  of 
boundless  continents  in  a  state  resembling  what  they 
imagined  Eden  to  have  been ;  of  savage  countries, 
with  great  cities  and  innnmerable  inexhaustible 
mines;  of  adventurers  going  forth  with  a  lance  and  a 
sword,  and  returning  with  incalculable  riches  and  a 
long  train  of  slaves,  vassals  and  captive  kings,  kin- 
dled their  imaginations  and  inflamed  their  hearts  with 
a  desire  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."    All  the  wild  fan- 
ciful creations  of  all  times  seemed  here  to  find  their 
realization.     After  this,  nothing  seemed  too  bold 
to  think  or  attempt.     The  Atlantis  and  the  Happy 
Islands  at  last  found  their  types  in  nature.     ^*  For- 
tunate fields,  and  groves,  and  vales,  thrice  happy 
islef),  like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old," 
rose  up  all  at  once  from  the  sea.     In  the  relations 
of  the  men  who  visited  these  coasts,  there  was 
every  thing  to  excite  to  its  utmost  pitch  the  curi- 
osity of  all,  the  avarice  of  some,  the  religious  zeal 
of  others,  and  the  most  daring  conceptions  and 
speculations  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  order.   And 
thus  this  great  event,  acting  upon  the  advehtnroas 
spirit  of  chivalry  still  remaining,  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  mental  power  and  activity  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes,  working  on  the 
natural  character  of  the  English  people,  which  ren- 
dered that  period  the  brilliant  era  which  it  was : 
An  era  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to  have 
bounded  instead  of  stept  forward  :    An  era  most 
brilliant  both  for  its  great  achievements  and  its  great 
men — statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers.     We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  one  of  these  men  as  standing 
alone,  without  compeer,  like  a  tall  marble  column 
among  the  common  brick  and  mortar  of  a  city. 
But,  as  has  been  well  said,  he  overlooks  posterity 
from  the  table  land  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  but  one  of  a  family  in  which  were  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Webster,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson 
and  Decker — but  the  *'  first  of  those  fair  clouds  that 
on  the  bosom  of  bright  honor  sailed  in  long  proces- 
sion, beautiful  and  calm."    Fanst,  who  reasons  of 
divine  astrology,  was  coteroporary  with  Macbeth ; 
and  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  with  Desdemona.     In 
this  age  Spenser  trimmed  the  bright  sails  of  his 
^*  shallow  ship^*  and  floated  away  over  the  gulden 
sands  of  his  enchanted  seas.     It  was  the  age  of 
Bacon,  the  Lord  and  the  God  of  modern  science— 

"  The  first  of  those  who  know.** 


It  was  this  age  which  produced  the  lofly  reveries 
and  reasonings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the 
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deathless  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  was  the 
age  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  soul  of  honor,  mirror 
of  chivalry,  who  was 

**  Like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  that  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat;** 

a  man  who  coold  have  been  produced  by  no  other 
time  or  clime  than  this.  It  was  the  age  of  numer- 
008  others  of  like  qualities  and  some  of  larger  size 
than  Sydney;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  stands 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

This  man  was  the  peculiar  offspring  and  true 
representative  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  His  char- 
acter was  the  embodiment  of  its  noblest  traits.  He 
had  the  diring  coarage  and  adventnrons  spirit  of 
the  past,  and  the  perseverance  and  clear  rational 
intellect  of  the  coming  age.  And  he  had  the  sound 
head  and  stoat  heart  necessary  to  fulfil  the  magni- 
ficent conceptions  of  his  genius. 

Spenser  calls  Raleigh  the  "Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean."  He  may  also  be  styled  the  Father  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  clearly  saw  the  advantages  of  a  Colony 
here;  and  undaunted  by  the  obstacles  and  failures 
vhieh  attended  a  first  attempt  in  time  when  me- 
efaanieal  conveniences  and  experience  necessary  to 
Mch  undertakings  were  so  small  as  they  then  were, 
he  persevered  in  this  favorite  project  as  long  as 
his  fortune  and  tempestuous  life  would  permit.  He 
spared  neither  labor,  time,  nor  treasure.  He  put 
forth  his  utmost  exertions ;  and  though  he  did  not 
ncceed  in  establishing  n  final  settlement,  his  ef- 
forts were  not  wholly  abortive.  Many  rocks  have 
lobe  thrown  in  the  sea  before  the  pile  ri.'^es  above 
the  waters  so  that  a  tower  may  rest  upon  them,  and 
^  it  was  necessary  to  make  many  attempts  before 
tDCQ  could  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
effectual  colonization.  Raleigh,  in  his  unsuccess- 
fol  essays,  laid  the  foundation.  But  he  did  more,  he 
roused  up  the  spirit  f^r  the  work.  The  men  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Virginia,  and  who  lived  there,  sent 
hack  word  that  "  it  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the 
cope  of  heaven ;  the  most  pleasing  territory  of  the 
^orld;  the  continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown 
greatness,  and  very  well  peopled  and  towned,  though 
savagely.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses  and  kine, 
and  were  inhabited  by  English,  no  realm  in  chris- 
teDdom  were  comparable  to  it.*'  Hakluyt  III,,  31 1. 
And  Raleigh's  influence,  example,  and  words  drew 
attention  to  the  affair.  He  stirred  the  sympathies 
Md  gatherf^d  round  him  men  of  like  minds  and  souls, 
to  whom  he  at  last  assigned  his  patent.  These,  in 
their  torn,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Lon- 
don Company ;  and  thus  the  spirit  of  this  great  man 
seems  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  formation  of  the 
Colony,  long  after  he  had  calmly  walked  out  to  die 
00  the  scaffold,  to  gratify  the  base  malice  of  the 
miserable  James  I.  and  his  wretched  reptile  conrt. 
Themeo  who  composed  this  company,  were  the 


cotemporaries  and  compatriots  of  Raleigh,  and  were 
worthy  to  be  so.  In  their  long  struggle  with  the 
despicable  tyrant  who  filled  the  throne,  their  con- 
duct and  spirit  resembled  that  which  was  exhibited 
in  after  times  by  xhe  assembly  which  they  called 
into  being. 

Under  these  successors  of  Raleigh,  Virginia  was 
settled.  They  composed  a  numerous  body  of  men, 
of  all  classes  and  characters :  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  patiently  and  freely  this  body  poured  out 
their  money  to  support  a  Colony  which  hung  on 
their  hands  for  years  as  a  dead  weight,  it  excites 
curiosity  to  know  what  prompted  them  thus  to  lavish 
immense  sums  on  a  project  of  which,  to  our  eyes,  *Hhe 
labours  seem  great,  the  time  long,  and  the  expense 
certain.''  An  examination  of  cotemporary  memo- 
rials shows  that  for  various  men  there  were  various 
motives ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  different  from 
any  we  would  now  imagine.  The  motives  of  such 
men  as  Raleigh,  Hakluyt,  &c. ,  are  easily  understood. 
They  spent  their  money  on  this  thing  to  enlarge  the 
bounds,  the  commodities,  arid  the  powers  of  their 
native  country ;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  cramped 
and  perishing  population  at  home ;  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  to  do  something 
whereby  their  names  might  conquer  death.  The 
ideas  of  these  great  minds  were  great  and  unsel- 
fish like  themselves.  The  motives,  too,  which  actu- 
ated the  more  rational  portion  of  the  merchants  and 
gentlemen  engaged  can  be  easily  imagined.  Every 
sensible  man  saw  that  if  a  Colony  could  be  finally 
settled  in  Virginia,  ther9  were  circnmstances  about 
the  country,  which  would  very  probably  make  it  a 
successful  speculation  to  all  concerned.  They  saw 
that  from  its  rich  waste  meadows  they  could  fur- 
nish the  markets  with  beef,  pork,  tallow,  and  hides, 
at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  patty,  and  conse- 
quently, get  a  monopoly  into  their  hands.  They 
saw  they  coold  command  any  quantity  of  pot-ashes, 
soap-ashes,  rape-seed,  flax,  clap- boards,  &c.,  for 
which  the  nation  was  yearly  sending  ships  to  the 
Baltic.  They  saw  that  they  could  undersell  the 
Hollander  in  fish.  They  saw  that  from  the  sav- 
ages who  peopled  the  continent,  they  could  obtain 
at  small  price  the  rich  furs  which  were  then  so 
costly,  because  of  the  few  and  distant  sources 
from  which  they  were  to  be  obtained.  They  saw 
that  from  the  mineral  hills  and  broad  forests  of 
Virginia,  they  could  supply  the  government  at  home 
with  the  iron,  timber,  spars,  and  all  materials  for 
shipping,  for  which  it  was  then  sending  to  Eastern 
countries.  And  they  saw  that  a  commodity  was 
coming  into  daily  use,  by  high  and  low,  which  could 
be  raised  nowhere  in  the  British  dominions  save  in 
Virginia. 

This  was  tobacco.  Raleigh  rendered  it  fash- 
ionable ;  and  to  those  who  habituated  themselves 
to  the  use  of  it,  the  weed  became  as  necessary 
as  air.  Mr.  Howison  gives  an  account  of  it  in 
the  style  i^i  pompous  playfulness^  which  he  assoiues 
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whenever  ho  approachps  a  subject  on  which  he 
thinks  ii  necessary  to  be  faoetious : 

*^  Revoltinrr  to  an  unviolated  taste,  abhorred  by 
the  brnte  creation,  fatal  even  to  the  insects  that 
men  profcssmostio  dislike,  this  weed  has  yet  gained 
its  way  from  the  pouch  of  the  beggar  to  the  house- 
hold stores  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  It  has 
affected  commerce  through  her  every  vein,  caused 
disputes  between  a  King  and  his  subjects,  and  ex- 
cited royal  genius  to  unwonted  literaiy  effort;  and 
with  equal  truth  we  may  say,  that  it  has  often  en- 
veloped the  brave  in  smoke,  and  stimulated  the 
drooping  and  despondent.  Waller  Ralpigh  first 
made  it  fashionable  in  England,  and  smoked  it  so 
vigorously,  that  his  servant,  in  alarm,  poured  over 
his  head  and  face  the  generous  ale  intended  to  aid 
its  effect.  Elizabeth  paid  her  favorite  a  wager, 
which  he  fairly  won,  by  weighing  the  smoke  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  quantity  of  this  weed  ;  and  her 
majesty  is  suspected  of  having  regaled  her  own 
royal  system  with  a  pipe  from  time  to  time.  James 
hated  it  with  an  unquenchable  fury — drew  upon  it 
his  pen,  and  shot  forth  a  *  Counterblast  against  To- 
bacco,' to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  the  appro- 
priate luxury  of  the  Evil  One,  and  that  its  smoke 
was  as  the  vapor  of  the  bottomless  pit."  p.  197. 

But  tobacco  was  evidently  to  become  the  staple 
of  the  country,  and  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
to  the  company.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
wealthy  and  sagacious  men  to  persist  in  their  en- 
deavors to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  noble  domain,  which  their  patent  offered  them. 

But  these  were  not  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Million  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise 
The  profits  were  too  far  off,  too  ordinary  and  busi- 
ness-like, to  dazzle  the  multitude.     It  was  a  far 
more  glittering  object  which  danced  before  their 
eyes,  and  led  them  on  year  after  year  in  spite  of 
disappointment.     Stories  of  the  wealth  of  Presier 
John,  the  rich  kingdom  of  Cathay,  and  dreams  of 
a  west  passage  to  Hindustan   had  for  centuries 
agitated  the  mind  of  Europe.     It  was  in  searching 
for  the  Spice  Islands  of  Asia  that  Columbus  fell 
upon  the  West  Indies ;  and  Spain  found  in  Mexico 
the  long  sought  El  Dorado.     But  the  wealth  which 
the  new  dominions  poured  into  the  lap  of  Europe, 
only  whetted  the  appetite  for  the  old  project.  What 
Spain  received  from  Mexico  was  esteemed  but  an 
earnest  of  the  still  richer  treasures  which  awaited 
the  nation  who  could  discover  Cathay  and  the  king- 
dom of  Prester  John  ;  and  it  was  this  old  fable  which 
settled  Virginia.     Not  only  did  the  mass  of  the  ad- 
venturers think  to  find  in  the  Blue  Ridge  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Peru,  but  they  indulged  the 
more  brilliant  chimera  of  making  the  Colony  a 
lodgment  from  whence  they  would  command  the 
South  Sea  and  the  regions  of  boundless  wealth  to 
which  they  were  the  highway.     An  extract  from  a 
botemporary  work  will  illustrate  their  views.     It  is 
from  the  book  called  "  Virginia  Richly  and  Truly 
Valued,"  by  "  E.  W.,Gen/:" 

"  The  Indians  ananimoasly  cooseot,  that  d2  miles 


beyond  the  Falls  is  a  Rock  of  Chrystall,  and  this 
they  evidence  by  their  arrows,  very  many  whereof 
are  headed  with  it.  And  that  3  daycs  iourney  from 
thence  is  a  Rock  or  Hill  of  Silver  Oare.  Beyond 
which,  over  a  ledge  of  Hills,  by  a  concurrent  rela- 
tion of  all  the  Indians,  is  the  Sea,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Sea  which  washes  the  shore  of 
China,*'  &c. 

Then  af\er  detailing  the  means  by  which  there 
might  be  a  passage  from  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  thence  to  China,  Cathay,  and  El  Dorado,  be 
indulges  in  this  glowiog  vision  : 

"  By  this  meanes  what  weaUhe  can  there  be  in 
those  richest  Provinces  of  the  World,  in  those 
Countries  which  Nature  created  for  her  cabinets  of 
Excellency,  which  we  shall  not  discouer  ?  What 
discouer  without  a  Power  of  appropriation  ^  [t.  e. 
annexation.]  W^hat  oppulency  doth  China  teem 
with  which  shall  not  he  made  our  owne  by  the  Mid- 
wifry,  by  the  luno  Lucinaof  this  virtuall  Passage  1 
This  by  a  happy  transmigration,  by  an  innocent 
magick  will  convert  that  Countrey,  (which  by  a 
swelling  denomination,  yet  without  not  some  pre- 
tence of  Reason  iu  natives  call  by  a  Title  signify- 
ing all  undec  Heaven,)  into  our  Maide  of  Admira- 
tion and  enuie,  Virginia.  Her  silke-worms  shall 
spinne  for  Carolana,  her  cloth  of  Gold  be  weaved 
for  Roanoak.  The  English  name  shall  keep  com- 
pany with  the  sunne,  and  those  nations  that  owe 
him  a  particular  adoration,  shall  honour  it  as  the 
next  thing  sacred.  The  Easterne  nations  oppressed 
with  the  slavery  of  those  illustrious  horse-leeches, 
their  princes,  will  come  under  our  shadow  and  by 
a  thicke  Repayre  to  our  roost  glorious  and  happy 
Mayden,  live  with  us  in  that  Libertie,  which  Na- 
ture in  their  creation  intended  to  the  noblest  of  bis 
creatures,  mankind.  And  by  this  Recourse,  all 
those  curiosities  of  art,  in  which  those  Easterns 
nations  transcend  Europe,  will  bee  conveyed  to  as 
with  their  persons,*'  &c.     p.  42. 

Sach  were  the  motives  which  kept  up  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  sent  over  ship  after  ship  laden 
with  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
the  Colony,  to  bring  back  nothing  bat  a  few  clap- 
boards and  a  little  cedar.  It  was  long  before  these 
bright  dreams  were  merged  in  more  sober  notions, 
and  for  years  they  tormented  the  saccessive  rulers 
of  the  settlement  with  orders  "  to  send  home  a 
lumpe  of  gold,  a  certaintie  of  the  Soath  Sea,**  or 
find  out  one  of  Raleigh  *s  men  who  could  show  them 
the  way ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  sail  up  the 
James  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Newport  brought 
over  a  barge,  which  could  be  taken  in  pieces,  to  be 
carried  over  the  mountains  to  the  waters  which  they 
believed  to  wash  their  feet  on  the  western  side. 
But  not  only  were  such  hopes  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, but  it  was  longer  than  coald  have  been 
reasonably  expected  before  the  more  rational  pre- 
dictions were  verified.  In  1626,  when  Purchat 
published  his  last  volume,  the  profits  of  the  speca« 
lation  were  still  in  abeyance,  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  passage.  We  extract  it,  although 
somewhat  long,  becaase  it  shows  the  spirit  with 
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which  the  enterprise  was  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  becaase  it  is  a  curions  apecimen  of  the  pruae 
style  of  an  age  in  which  conceit  was  thought  to  be 
the  icme  of  fine  writing  : 

"  Leaning  New  France,  let  va  draw  neerer  the 
sunne  to  New  Britaine,  whose  virgin  soil,  vnpollu- 
ted  by  the  Spaniards*  lust,  by  onr  tate  Virgin  Mother 
was  iasity  called  Virginea.     Whether  shall  I  begin 
here  with  Elogies  or  Elegies?     Whether  shall  I 
warble  sweet  carols  in  praise  of  they  louely  Face, 
tboQ  Fairest  of  Virgins,  which  from  onr  other  Bri- 
taine world  hath  won  thee  wooers  and  so  tors,  not 
such  as  Leander,  whose  luues  the  Poets  haue  bia- 
sed for  swimming  ouer  the  Straits  betwixt  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  to  his  lonely  Hero ;  but  which  for  thy 
sake  haae  forsaken  their  mother  Earth,  encoun- 
tered the  most  tempestuous  Forces  of  the  Aire, 
that  so  often  ploughed  vp  Neptune^s  Plaines,  fur- 
rowing the  angry  Ocean,  and  that  to  make  of  thee 
a  ruder  Virgin,  not  a  wanton  minion,  but  an  honest 
Christian  Wife  ?     Or  shal  I  change  my  accent  and 
plaine  me  of  those  Disadventurea  which  thy  louely 
iooers  have  sustained  in  seeking  thy  love  ?     What 
Eaoie  ]  know  not,  whether  Nature,  willing  to  re- 
senie  this  Nymphe  for  the  Treasurie  of  her  owne 
liooe,  testified  by  the  many  and  continuall  Presents 
offrajifnl]  Soil,  fresh  and  faire  Streames,  sweet 
and  wholesome  Aire,  (except  neere  the  shore,  as  if 
hei  iealous  policie  had  prohibited  forreine  sntors,) 
orofSaoage  Inhabitants,  vn worthy  to  embrace, 
with  their  rosticke  armes,  so  sweete  a  bosome,  and 
to  appropriate  with  greatest  disparagement,  so  faire 
«  Virgin  to  Saoage  loues ;  or  whether  it  be  the 
Virginian  modesty,  and  after  the  use  of  Virgins, 
the  would  aay  Nay  at  first,  holding  that  Loue  so- 
rest in  continuance  which  is  hardest  in  Obtaining ; 
wbeiber  any  or  all  of  these,  or  what   haa  hin- 
dered ;  hindered  we  haue  beene,  and  haue  not  yet 
obtained  the  full  fruition  of  her  Loue  and  posses- 
ions of  her  gainefull  Dowrie ;  which  now  more 
than  eoer  before  she  seemeth  to  promise,  and  will 
(loabiless  quickly  perform,  if  niggardise  at  home 
doe  Dot  hinder.     And  should  men  be  niggardly  in 
this  adoenture,  where  Nabal  roust  needs  verifie  his 
name,  where  keeping  losethe,  aduenturing  promi- 
seih  so  faire  a  Purchase  !     Lift  vp  youre  eyes  and 
seethe  brightnesse  of  the  Virgin's  beautie  ;  which 
the  moontaines  lift  vp  themseloes  always  with  wild 
smiles  to  behold,  sending  downe  siluer  streames  to 
Baluie  her,  which  poure  themselues  into  her  louely 
lap«  and  after  many  winding  embracements,  lothe 
to  depart,  are  at  lasie  swallowed  vp  of  a  more 
mighty  carriual,  the  Oceane.     He  also  sends  great e 
armies  of  fish  to  her,  to  win  her  Loue,  euen  of  hie 
best  store  and  that  in  store  and  Abundance ;  the 
mouQtaines  outbid  the  Oceane  offering  the  store- 
houses of  vndoubted  mines.     He  againe  offcxeth 
Pearles;  and  thus  while  they  seek  to  outface  each 
other  with  their  bigge,  puffed,  swollene  cheeks, 
Virginea  is  almost  distracted  between  two  such  sau- 
»ge  LoucTs,"  Ac,  &c. 

Pufchas  his  Pilgrims,  vol,  V.^p.  828. 

Oor  aothoT  need  not  have  been  at  snch  a  loss  for 
reasons  for  the  want  of  success  which  for  a  long 
period  attended  the  settlement.  The  London  Com- 
pany and  the  people  of  that  age  were  inexperien- 
^  in  colonization,  and  they  attempted  it  in  Vir- 


ginia in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  They  knew  not 
what  obstacles  to  provide  against,  nor  what  sort 
of  men  fit  were  to  send  over :  The  ships  continu- 
ally bringing  ^*  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  gold- 
smiths, refiners,  and  such  like."  For  some  yeara 
all  things  were  in  common ;  no  man  cultivated  his 
own  soil,  and  in  consequence,  the  Colony  languished 
for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  by  the  rare  genius 
and  courage  of  one  man,  its  existence  was  pre- 
served till  the  thing  assumed  a  settled  form,  until 
greater  knowledge  was  acquired,  and  in  conse- 
quence, different  measures  adopted.  This  was 
'*  Captaine  luhn  Smyth,*'  an  adventurer  of  extra- 
ordinary character  and  undying  fame.  He  is  the 
Roland  of  our  early  history,  and  the  future  Achil- 
les of  the  Virginian  Homer.  The  life  of  this  man, 
from  the  time  when  we  find  him,  yet  a  boy,  **  set- 
ting out  on  brave  adventures,*-  reads  like  some 
strange,  fabulous  legend  from  the  old  knight-er- 
rantry books.    It  is  a  story  full 

**  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  6e1d, 

Of  hair  breadth  scapes  i*  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery/* 

This  John  Smith  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
we  have  already  described  as  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  He  combined  ^ 
the  romantic  adventnrous  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
days  of  chivalry,  with  the  patience,  perseverance 
and  practical  understanding  of  modern  times.  The 
men  of  that  period  lived  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
eras,  and  combined  the  remarkable  qualities  of  both. 
They  walked  on  the  sea  shore,  with  cultivated  fields 
before  their  eyes,  but  with  the  roar  and  dashings  of 
the  great  ocean  of  the  middle  ages  resounding  in 
their  ear.  This  character  fitted  Smith  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  new  adventures  and  for  the  effecting 
of  diflScolt  schemes.  This  character,  after  forcing 
him  into  all  stirring  scenes  to  be  found  at  home,  at 
last  drove  him  to  the  new  and  wonderful  land  of 
the  west.  Here  he  has  immortalized  himself. 
His  name,  unmusical  and  unpoetic  thongh  it  be, 
has  conquered  death.  Although  Virginia  may  be 
blotted  from  the  map  of  the  nations,  and  although 
the  English  race  may  become  as  totally  extinct 
within  its  confines  as  the  Indian  has  done,  the  le- 
gend of  Smith  and  Pocahontas  will  be  remembered 
so  long  as  the  human  heart  retains  its  nature.  Hia 
career  in  Virginia  deserves  to  be  studied.  It  fur- 
nishes a  most  remarkable  exemplification  of  a  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  effect,  that  alihoogh  com- 
mon men  do  for  common  times,  in  the  marshallings 
of  unaccustomed  affairs,  when  the  land-marks  are 
removed,  the  roads  broken  up  and  the  waters  out, 
great  wits,  men  of  great  resource  and  power  will 
naturally  rise  to  the  head.  Smith  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  onlv  without  power,  but  deprived  of  lib- 
erty by  the  jealousy  of  his  compeers.  But  in  a 
short  time,  without  any  roanceuvring  on  his  part, 
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all  rule  is  quietly  placed  in  his  hands.  The  history 
of  his  government  deserves  not  on]y  to  be  read  for 
its  romantic  interest,  but  because  in  it  we  may  see 
the  application  of  a  great  mind  to  circumscribed, 
but  difficult  business.  And  he  had  not  only  to  rule 
the  Colony  and  preserve  it  from  starvation,  but  to 
manage  a  man  whose  mind  was  as  strong  and  as 
wily  as  his  own — a  sort  of  savage  Napoleon,  who 
had  consolidated  through  his  influence  and  skill,  all 
the  tribes  around  Chesapeake  Bay.  Smith's  feat 
was  a  more  difficult  one  than  Czar  Peter*s  civili- 
zation of  the  Russias. 

He  succeeded  in  preserving  the  settlement  till 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  with  more  effectual  means 
of  colonization.  From  that  time  the  fate  of  Vir- 
ginia was  secure.  Afler  some  years  of  tyranny  and 
martial  law,  the  first  Assembly  met  in  1619  ;  and 
that  body  becomes  the  good  genius  of  the  colony, 
and  ultimately  of  the  Anglo-American  race.  It 
would  please  us  to  review  the  condition  and  career 
of  Virginia  under  the  Assembly  ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready overstepped  our  limits,  and  must  devote  our 
remaining  space  to  pointing  out  the  sources  of  her 
history,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Howison. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  this  country  :  we 
know  all  about  ourselves.  The  early  history  of 
other  nations  is  shrouded  in  fable,  legend  and  song. 
Their  founders  appear  gigantic  and  distorted  fig- 
ures, because  seen  through  the  mists  of  time.  But 
we  have  no  heroic  age.  We  know  the  beginning 
and  end  of  ourselves.  The  records  are  so  full  and 
numerous  that  there  is  no  principal  fact,  much  less 
series  of  facts,  in  doubu  This  same  peculiarity 
which  renders  America  the  more  appropriate  pro- 
vince of  the  historian,  unfits  her  annals  fur  the 
purposes  of  art.  Its  events  are  too  sharply  de- 
fined, too  equally  known,  too  little  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance and  time,  to  be  woven  into  story  and  song. 
It  is  that  *Mittle  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
•hade"— 

'*  Such  as  a  lamp  whose  light  doih  fade  away  ; 

Or  as  the  moon  cloihed  w  ith  cloudy  night 

Doth  3how  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sad  afTrighl" — 

which  the  romancer,  dramatist,  or  epic  poet  needs, 
to  do  his  work  by.  A  light  like  that  of  the  dim 
morning  dawn,  when  each  bush  by  the  path  looms 
out  a  giant,  each  stomp  seems  a  fierce,  shapeless 
fiend.  He  wants  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  set 
his  imagination  in  action.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  occurrences  in  our  history,  which,  when  they 
have  passed  into  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age, 
when  their  details  are  generally  forgotten,  and 
when  the  books  read  concerning  them  come  to  be 
duodecimos  instead  of  folios,  will  furnish  very  fine 
subjects  for  art.  Bacon's  Rebellion,  for  instance, 
would  make  the  plot  of  the  most  perfect  tragedy 
in  the  world.  But  these  are  now  too  near  us,  we 
are  too  completely  acquainted  with  their  course, 


for  the  necessary  liberties  to  be  taken  wjth  them. 
This  is  the  case  with  our  history  from  the  first ;  for 
the  man  who  was  the  chief  builder  up  of  the  enter- 
prise, has  lefi  behind  a  most  voluminous  account  of 
all  the  "  Voyages  to  Virginia." 

This  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, "  a  man  of  great  learning  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  to  whom  America  owes  a  heavy  debt 
of  gratitude."  He  was  the  chief  of  the  men  to 
whom  Raleigh  assigned  his  patent.  He  published 
in  1582  and  1587  two  small  volumes  of  Voyages 
to  America.  These  were  aflerwards  included  in 
the  enormous  work  known  as  "  Hakluyt'a  Voya- 
ges." His  own  title  is  *'  The  Principall  Namga- 
lions.  Voyages,  Traffiques,  and  Discoueries  of  the 
British  Nation,  made  by  Sea  and  ouer  Land,  to 
the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distante  Quarters  of  the 
Ear  the,  within  the  compasse  of  these  1500  years. ^^ 
The  third  volume  is  nearly  all  devoted  to  America; 
and  it  is  valuable  to  the  historian  of  the  settlement, 
not  only  for  the  narrative,  but  on  account  of  the 
numerous  letters  and  original  papers,  such  as  pat- 
ents, instructions,  &c.,  contained  in  it.  In  a  piece 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Locke,  prefixed  to 
ChurchilPs  Voyages,  the  collection  is  spoken  of 
as  *'  valuable  for  the  good  there  to  be  picked  out; 
but  it  might  be  wished  that  the  author  had  been 
less  voluminous,  delivering  what  was  really  authen- 
tic and  useful,  and  not  stuffing  his  work  with  so 
many  stories  taken  on  trust ;  so  many  trading  voy- 
ages, which  have  nothing  new  in  them ;  so  many 
warlike  exploits,  which  k^ye  nothing  pertinent  to 
his  undertaking,  &c."  Hakluyt  published  another 
work  on  Florida,  and  another  on  the  History  of 
the  West  Indies.  A  new  edition  of  his  large  work 
came  out  in  1809,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  but  it  is 
still  very  rare  and  costly. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  *^  Porchas  his  Pilgrims  ?" 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  book  in  the  world. 
The  author  having  got  possession  of  Hskluyt^s 
papers  and  collections,  and  published  first  a  folio 
called  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage;  or^  Relations  of 
the  Worlde,  and  Religions  Obserued  in  all  Ages 
and  Places,  from  the  Creation  to  this  Present. ^^ 
In  1625  he  published  a  continuation  in  four  vol- 
umes, entitled  **  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,"  and  the 
whole  was  republished  in  1626.  Beginning  with 
the  Patriarchs,  he  tells  the  story  of  all  journeyinga 
over  this  dusty  ball  down  to  his  own  day.  It  is  a 
quaint  mass  of  fable,  truth,  and  learning.  It  con- 
tains, along  with  many  queer  theological  notions, 
many  strange  stories,  and  many  noble  ones,  four 
hundred  thousand  puns,  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  conceits,  two  million  alliterations,  and 
innumerable  fine  thoughts  marred  in  the  telling. 
Such  is  *^  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage."  It  is  a  huge 
drag-net,  cast  into  the  sea  of  time,  bringing  up 
some  good  timber  with  the  rubbish  and  sea-weed, 
some  rich  jewels  with  the  loads  of  sand  and  com- 
mon pebbles.     It  contains  all  about  Virginian  his- 
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tory  up  to  his  day,  and  brings  the  narrative  several 
years  fmrther  than  Hakluyt.    . 

After  these  writers  come  the  **  Oenerall  Histo- 
Tie*''  and  the  "  Trve  Travels,  Adventvres  and  Ob- 
servations of  Captaine  lohn  Smith  in  Europe, 
Asia^  Africke  and  America,  Beginning  about  the 
yeere  1593  and  continued  to  this  Present,  1629." 
Ahhoagh  oor  redoabtable  "Captaine*' complaineth 
that  his  '*  rude  tnilitarie  hand  could  not  cut  out 
Paper  Ornaments,"  and  although  it  was  "  able  to 
wield  a  sword  among  the  Barbarous,  it  might  well 
tremble  in  handling  a  Pen  among  the  ludicious," 
that  portion  of  these  two  books  which  is  written 
by  himself,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  His 
modest  remark  is  more  than  borne  out  by  them, 
that  ^  the  Stile  of  a  Soldier  is  not  eloquent,  but 
honest  and  iostidable.^'  He  tells  the  story  of  his 
own  life  in  such  direct,  simple,  energetic  words, 
as  to  make  it  a  master  piece  of  autobiography. 
As  for  the  other  work — the  •*Generall  Historic" — 
only  a  moderate  portion  of  it  is  written  by  Smith. 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  papers  and  relations  by 
other  eye  witnesses,  retouched  by  his  own  haod  ; 
and  as  they  are  not  very  well  arranged,  it  is  rather 
heavy  reading.  This  work  roust  be  regarded, 
however^  as  the  most  important  authority  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Tbe  next  writer  is  Oldmixon,  of  Dunciad  mem- 
ory. Among  many  other  works,  this  writer  wrote 
a  book,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  Colonies,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  British  Empire  in  North  Ameri- 
ca.'* The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  full  of  the 
most  glaring  historical  and  topographical  errors, 
which  were  very  severely  and  effectually  pointed 
out  by  Beverly  in  his  preface.  But  although  this 
renowned  "  Prince  of  Dunces"  has  certainly  fallen 
into  roost  gross  mistakes,  he  shows  a  much  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  and  a  much  clearer  judg- 
ment in  his  remarks  on  Berkley  and  the  like  gov- 
ernors than  his  antagonist.  His  book  is  useful  to 
the  compiler,  to  show  the  state  of  relations  among 
the  Colonies  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

R.  Beverly  is  the  first  native  Virginian  writer. 
His  '•  History  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native  and  In- 
habitant of  the  Place,"  consists  of  two  parts,  of 
Tery  unequal  execution.  The  first  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
Colony  from  the  earliest  settlement  down  to  his 
own  day,  and  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
detestable  trash,  under  the  name  of  history,  which 
we  ever  read.  There  is  no  such  perfect  specimen 
of  what  is  Tulgarly  called  *'  small  potatoes."  He 
is  equally  destitute  of  historical  perspective  and  of 
historical  accuracy ;  for  he  often  falls  into  most 
notorious  historical  errors  ;  that  too,  in  the  face  of 
bis  tremendous  flagellation  of  Oldmixon  for  the 
same  fault.  And  although  he  appears  to  have  but 
small  reference  for  the  powers  that  were  in  his 
own  day,  and  makes  no  scruple  about  severely 
flcoriog  Nicholson,  Colepepper,  &c.,  in  bis  ac- 


count of  the  prior  history  of  the  Colony,  he  is  the 
uniform  apologist  of  bad  governors.  In  some  of 
his  remarks  on  the  afiair  of  N.  Bacon,  he  appears 
to  be  very  narrow-minded  and  contemptible ;  and 
he  wholly  passes  over  the  subsequent  bloody  scenes 
enacted  by  that  vindictive,  black-hearted  old  ty- 
rant, William  Berkley.  But  after  the  narrative, 
the  remainder  of  Beverly^s  work,  being  an  account 
of  the  productions,  inhabitants,  and  Indians  of 
Virginia,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  we  ever  read.  In  this  portion  of  the 
book,  he  shows  taste,  learning,  and  good  observing 
powers,  together  with  a  marked  regard  for  truth. 
Sir  Wm.  Keith  was  an  intriguing  adventurer; 
supple,  plausible ;  with  no  good  quality  save  that 
of  a  shrewd  mind.  He  was  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1717 ;  and  after  tormenting  the  people  of 
that  province  some  years,  he  went  back  to  Eng- 
land and  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia.  Part  I. 
was  published  in  a  singularly  beautiful  and  rare 
quarto,  and  this  was  all  that  ever  appeared.  The 
narrative  is  very  well  written;  but  it  contains  very 
few  facts  which  were  not  gathered  from  Smith  and 
Beverly.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  displayed 
a  most  odious  spirit.  It  is  plain  that  but  one  idea 
about  the  Colonies  possessetl  the  mind  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith ;  viz,  that  they  were  hacks  for  the  ri- 
ding of  royal  governors,  machines  to  fill  the  king^s 
coffers.  Consequently,  he  looks  with  great  dis- 
taste on  every  measure  calculated  to  create  the 
sense  and  spirit  in  the  people  to  hold  their  own ; 
and  he  winds  up  his  book  with  this  delectable  sen- 
tence : 

"  As  to  tbe  college  erected  in  Virginia,  and 
other  designs  of  a  like  nature,  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  encouragement  of  Learningi  it  is 
only  to  be  observed  in  general,  that  although  great 
advantages  may  accrue  to  the  Mother  State,  both 
from  the  Labor  and  Luxury  of  its  Plantations,  yet 
they  will  probably  be  mistaken  who  imagine,  that 
the  advancement  of  Learning  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  our  American 
Colonies,  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  the  British 
Stale." 

This  writer  never  mentions  Berkely,  save  as 
"  the  good  Sir  William  Berkely,"  calleih  Bacon  a 
^^  giddy -headed  youth^^  the  Navigation  Act,  "tf 
very  just  and  reasonable  law, ^^  and  says  Charles  II. 
grants  in  the  Northern  Neck  "  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  include  several  Improved  Plantations," 
which  plantations  were  private  property  held  by 
"right  of  unquestionable  patents!" 

After  this  author,  conies  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate Stith,  a  celebrated  President  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  this  wri- 
ter's prolixity  and  tiresomeness;  but  we  cannot 
agree  to  this  general  opinion.  The  narrative  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  admirable.  When 
he  gets  to  the  struggle  of  the  London  Company,  it 
is  true  that  he  becomes  tedious ;  bat  not  more  so 
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than  eveqy  poliiic&l  historian  must  be.  His  book 
contains  a  digest  of  Smith,  and  the  Records  of  the 
London  Company ;  and  as  he  had  access  to  the 
papers  and  collections  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  Wm. 
Byrd,  and  to  many  ancient  records,  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution,  Stith  is  to  be  rei^arded  as  in  a  great 
measure  an  original  authority.  His  style  is  unpol- 
ished ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  acquai.'it- 
ed  with  books  and  with  the  world.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  a  man  of  strong,  clear  under- 
standing, manly  spirit,  and  of  genuine  love  for  ra- 
tional liberty.  He  never  finished  the  work.  Dis- 
pirited and  chagrined  with  the  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject  manifested  in  Virginia,  he  threw  down 
his  pen  at  the  downfall  of  the  London  Company, 
died, 

"  And  left  the  world  no  copy" 

for  a  second  volume.  It  still  remains  the  best  writ- 
ten portion  of  the  history  of  this  State,  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  it  comes  no  farther  than  1624. 
Besides  these  books,  there  are  numerous  minor 
works, — some  invaluable  histories  of  particular 
events  and  periods,  and  others  illustrative  of  the 
people,  the  country  and  early  condition — which 
have  been  lately  republished  by  Mr.  Force.  There 
is  also  Chalmers*  Revolt  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, who  must  in  some  respects  be  considered  as 
an  original  writer.  The  author  was  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  and  had  ac- 
cess to  all  the  original  papers  and  memorials  rela- 
tive to  the  subject,  and  his  lately  published  work 
was  compiled  from  these  manuscripts.  He  is  a 
high  tory  ;  but  seems  to  be  also  an  accurate,  truth- 
telling  man.  and  his  book  is  very  useful.  There 
are  also  Jefferson^s  notes,  Howe*s  Historical  Col- 
lections, and  the  celebrated  manuscript  records  of 
the  London  Company,  which  are  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Conway  Robinson. 

But  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  is  the  master-key 
to  Virginia  history,  the  thread  of  its  labyrinth,  the 
"  open  sesame"  of  its  closed  doors,  the  flying  bridge 
of  its  impassable  gaps.  This  work  is  a  record 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  collected,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
connecting  remarks;  and  forms  an  inexhaustible 
mine,  from  which  the  reader  may  dig  up  the  rich- 
est ore  of  instruction  and  entertainment.  As  this 
is  a  guide  which  can  neither  err  nor  deceive,  it  is 
invaluable  to  the  historian.  It  furnishes  a  clue  to 
the  other  materials.  And  it  is  only  from  the  laws 
of  a  nation  that  we  can  have  a  right  idea  of  their 
civil  relations  or  state  of  society.  For  as  "  every 
new  law,"  remarks  Preistly,  *'  is  made  to  remove 
some  inconvenience  the  state  was  Mibject  to  be- 
fore the  making  of  it,  and  for  which  no  other  mode 
of  redress  was  effectual,  the  law  itself  is  a  stand- 
ing, and  the  most  authentic  evidence  we  can  re- 
quire of  (he  state  of  things  previoas  to  it."    The 


work  is  executed  in  true  antiquarian  style,  and  will 
remain  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  taste  and 
learning  of  the  author,  and  to  the  liberality  and 
good  sense  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

These  are  the  principal  original  writers  on  the 
history  of  Virginia ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  study 
it  with  interest  and  thoroughly,  he  must  go  to 
them — not  to  the  compilers.   It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history 
more  easily  and  quickly  from  compilers  than  from 
the  original  writers.     It  is  inevitable,  that  he  who 
relates  what  he  saw,  and  gathered  from  the  months 
of  his  cotemporariea,  will  narrate  it  with  a  larger 
number  of  attendant  circumstances,  with  greater 
specialty y  and  consequently,  with  greater  vividness 
than  he  who  has  to  tell  it  second-hand ;  for  when 
a  man  has  to  relate  events  which  he  never  saw, 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  he  has  gathered  from 
various  second  sources,  he  first  revolves  them  in 
his  own  mind,  strips  them  of  that  circumstantial 
minuteness,  and  gives  a  general,  lengthy  ooiline. 
He  who  comes  after  him,  and  compiles  from  com- 
pilers, of  course  has  still  less  specialty  of  fact. 
Thus  history  resembles  a  piece  of  figured  tapestry, 
and  compilers  the  moths.     One  moth  eats  up  half 
the  limbs  of  a  man — another  goes  to  work  on  what 
the  first  has  left ;  and  the  next  generation  of  moths 
leaves  nothing  but  a  nose  and  a  body.    Froissart 
tells  the  story  of  those  times  in  a  book  which  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  leaves  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  mind,  because  of  the  circumstantial  manner 
in  which  every  thing  is  related.    Hume  delivers 
after  him  the  same  events  in  an  inimitable  style, 
but  deprived  of  the  individuality  which  renders  the 
old  chronicler^s  narrative  so  striking  and  so  easily 
remembered.    And  then  Goldsmith  abridges  from 
Hume.     The  one  gets  over  all  the  space  occupied 
by  Froissart  in  half  a  volume,  and  the  other  in  a 
few  pages.    But  he  who  reads  them  receives   no 
distinct  impression  of  the  age,  and  forgets  what  he 
learns  from  them  in  a  few  months.   More  knowledge 
would  have  been  derived  from  fifty  pages  of  Frois- 
sart, because  they  would  have  been  read  with  more 
interest,  and  recollected  longer.     As  it  is  with 
these  books,  so  it  is  with  the  historians  of  Virginia. 
He  that  would  study  the  subject  with  pleasure, 
must  use  the  compilers  of  it  only  as  an  index   of 
the  original  writers.     Indeed,  this  is  their  cheif  ase 
on  all  historical  subjects — to  fix  in  the  mind  an  out- 
line, to  be  fill^^d  up  with  eotemporary  works.    There 
are  some  authors,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  compila- 
tions of  historical  facts,  who  are  valuable  because  of 
the  great  insight  they  have  thus  been  able  to  give 
into  human  character ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  la 
Shakspeare. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  have  compiled  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  stands  John  Burk — a  writer,  who, 
with  all  his  imperfections,  has  displayed  real  ge- 
nius on  this  subject.  He  was  an  Irishman,  who 
practised  law  in  Petersburg,  and  wrote  three  toI* 
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omei  on  the  historv  of  this  State.     He  intended  to 
have  fiflisbed  it  in  five  Tolumes;  but  at  this  stage 
of  proceedings  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  a  French- 
man, and  that  put  a  stop  to  his  work.     He  deserves 
fueai  credit  in  some  respects,  and  has  not  more 
erron  than  were  inevitable  in  making  a  first  at- 
tempt to  weave  the  facts  into  a  general  narrative. 
Alihoo^h  he  had  access  to  some  ancient  records, 
which  are  now  destroyed  or  lost,  he  wanted  some 
very  important  sources  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Virginia.     Not  only  does  he 
seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  Hakluyt  and  Pur- 
cbas,  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
Smith's  books  :  however,  he  studied  the  materials 
which  he  had,  with  great  ability.    But  although  this 
writer  has  evidently  considerable  power,  his  narra- 
tive is  not  an  interesting  one,  and  portions  of  it  are 
disfijTored  with  the  roost  monstrous  fustian  that  an 
Irishman  was  ever  guilty  of     After  writing  some 
twenty  pages  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  he  aston- 
ishes the  reader  by  suddenly  turning  into  an  abso- 
lute torn-fool.     Without  any  notice  he  capers  as 
hi^h  as  the  heavens^-rises  up  like  a  sky-rocket. 
Bot  this  is  a  valuable  book,  and  deserves  the  care- 
fai  attention  of  every  student  of  tKe  subject. 

It  would  please  us  to  notice  the  works  of  those 
Mfflpilers  of  American  History  who  have  treated 
Virgiaian  History  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
other  Colonies,  bat  must  pass  them  by  for  the  double 
reason  of  want  of  space,  and  because  we  are  tired 
of  the  task.  We  would  remark,  however,  that  it 
seems  to  OS  Graharoe^s  Colonies  should  hold  a  much 
higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  Mr.  fian- 
cio(t  8  learned,  bat  crude  work  on  the  same  sub- 
i^-  The  materials  are  better  digested,  and  the 
ityle  more  perfectly  wrought.  To  a  large  class  of 
naders,  however,  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
toeaeh  other  that  the  two  actors  did  who  played 
the  King  and  Hamlet  before  Partridge  in  Tom  Jones. 
Tbey  will  undervalue  Grahame  for  something  of 
the  same  reason  which  caused  Partridge  to  under- 
value Garrick ^-because  he  seems  to  tell  the  story 
JQstasaoy  other  roan  would  ;  and  they  will  overrate 
Bancroft  for  the  same  reason  which  made  him 
overrate  the  actor  who  played  the  King — **the 
King  for  my  money ;  be  speaks  all  his  words  half 
ax  loud  again  as  the  other.  Any  body  may  see 
i»e  is  an  actor."— ^oo*  XVI,  ch.  5lh.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is,  however,  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
^d  his  book  is  a  great  accession  to  oar  stock  of 
liistoric  lore. 

From  the  time  of  Burkes  mishap,  no  citizen  of 
Virginia  attempted  a  History  of  the  State,  except 
Mr.  CampbelTs  little  work,  till,  in  this  blessed  year 
of  our  Lord,  1846,  Mr.  R.  R.  Howison  did  pub- 
lish the  volume  now  before  ns.  This  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
hook,  and  we  believe  a  singularly  accurate  one.  It 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  much  read  for  a  short  time ; 
^t  we  caiwot  believe  that  its  daya  will  be  many,  or 


that  it  will  bring  any  lasting  reputation  to  its  author. 
It  is,  at  present,  by  far  the  best  narrative  of  the 
whole  history  which  we  possess,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  read  until  a  more  perfect  work  is  executed. 
Then  it  will  sink  into  obscurity ;  for  we  can  find 
nothing  about  it  which  is  calculated  to  give  it  last- 
ing popularity,  or  a  long  life. 

It  brings  no  accession  to  the  known  facts  of  Vir- 
ginian History.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
objecting  to  Mr.  Howison,  that  he  tells  the  same 
story  and  adduces  the  same  facts  which  his  prede- 
cessors have  done.  Of  course,  if  he  treats  of  the 
same  history,  he  must  do  this.  But  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  unworked  materials,  he  has  brought 
to  view  nothing  save  what  we  have  seen  before. 
And  although  this  does  not  interfere  with  thepres- 
sent  utility  of  his  book|  it  deprives  him  of  all  claim 
to  praise  as  one  who  has  filled  the  gaps  and  chasms 
in  the  known  chain  of  events,-^tn  the  lasting 
reputation  which  belongs  to  Bnrk  and  Bancroft, 
of  having  thrown  light  on  what  was  dark  before. 
He  is  more  accurate  in  the  facts  which  he  does  de- 
tail than  either  of  these  authors.  But  he  corrects 
Burk  out  of  Bancroft,  and  Bancroft  out  of  an  able 
review  of  that  writer  in  this  periodical,  and  out  of 
Howe*s  Outline  History.  To  these  remarks  it  may 
be  replied,  that  all  important  portions  of  the  subject 
have  been  already  explored  by  these  writers, — all 
the  new  lands  discovered.  If  this  be  so,  we  do  not 
charge  it  as  any  defect  of  the  book  that  it  contains 
nothing  new ;  we  merely  assert  that  Mr.  Howison 
can  lay  no  claim  to  fame  on  this  ground.  But  such 
is  by  no  means  our  opinion.  We  do  not  think  the 
facts  have  been  as  thoroughly  examined  as  they 
might  be.  There  is  much  about  Virginian  History 
which  we  should  like  to  know  and  which  we  could 
know.  And  Mr.  Howison  shows  sufficient  ability 
in  this  work  to  make  us  believe  that  if  he  had 
studied  the  subject  longer  than  he  seems  to  have 
done,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  have  given  us  a 
much  more  valaable  book  than  the  one  before  us. 

No  historian  has  yet  attempted  an  account  of  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  political  progress  of  this 
country.  If  Mr.  Howison  had  brought  forward  a 
History  of  the  People  as  well  as  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  would  have  hailed  him  as  the  first  of  Vir- 
ginia historians.  This  is  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  history — the  flesh,  blood,  and  muscles  of  the 
political  skeleton ;  and  it  is  that  portion  of  it  which 
every  body  is  most  interested  in.  Our  author  had 
a  fair  field  on  which  to  distinguish  himself:  but  he 
has  done  nothing  in  it.  He  is  merely  a  lively,  florid 
chronicler  of  events  and  dates,  and  his  work  is  as 
innocent  of  any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  lives  and 
manners  of  our  early  forefathers  as  the  palm  of  a 
man^s  hand  is  of  hair.  This  faolt  he  shares  with 
the  great  majority  of  historians  who  have  written 
previous  to  the  present  age.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  telling  the  story  of  the  times  consisted 
in  relating  the  lives  of  a  few  iodiriduais  who  lived 
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in  them.     The  people  who  compose  ihe  nation  are 
kept  entirely  out  of  view,  ahhongh  they  are  pro- 
fessedly the  subject  matter  of  history.    We  neither 
know  how  they  lived,  what  they  did,  nor   what 
manner  of  people  they  were.     But  it  is  this  his- 
tory of  social  life  in  which  every  man  feels  most 
interested,  for  it  is  this  part  of  history  which  most 
comes  home  to  **  our  business  and  our  bosoms/^ 
This  defect  in  nearly  all  compilers  has  been  clearly 
and  ably  pointed  out  by  many  writers  of  the  present 
day;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
ply it.     The  History  of  England,  now  in  course  of 
publication,  by  the  Harpers,  is  an  essay  of  this  sort ; 
and  a  very  valuable  one  it  is.     But  Mr.  Howison 
is  behind  the  age.     He  is  a  chronicler.     He  tells 
us  who  the  new  governor  is,  what  he  said  to  the 
Assembly,  and  what  the  Assembly  said  to  him,  and 
what  was  done  in  consequence ;  and  that  is  all  that 
cither  he  or  Butk  tells  us.     They  write  of  the  Co- 
lonial Government,  not  of  Virginia.   Incidentally  we 
hear  of  Accoroac  county,  Northumberland  county, 
of  a  town  here,  and  another  there,  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, thirty  thousand,  sixty  thousand  people  in  the 
Colony,  without  knowing  who  they  were,  or  what 
they  were,  their  way  of  life,  the  arts  among  them, 
their  character,  their  state  of  civilization,  or  any- 
thing else  about  them.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
materials  for  any  such  account  of  Virginian  popu- 
lation are  wanting;  for,  in  truth,  they  are  very 
abundant.     Beverly  has  left  us  a  volume  of  them ; 
besides  which,  there  are  the  **  New  Life  in  Vir- 
ginia," Clayton's  "Virginia,''  "Nona  Briitania," 
the  "  Perfect  Description  of  Virginea,"  R.   G.'s 
"  Virginea's  Cure,"  **  Leah  and  Rachael,  or  the  two 
fruiifull  sisters,"  &c.,  by  John  Hammond,  Nathan- 
iel Shriglcy's   "Trve  Relation,"  and   the  *'Trve 
Declaration  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonic,"  &c., 
together  with  the  Bland  Papers  and  various  other 
treatises,  besides  scattered  mentionings  and  anec- 
dotes in  all  the  original  writers,  furnish  very  am- 
ple sources  of  information  on  this  subject.     The 
"  Lawes  Diuine  Morall  and  Marliall,"  and  Hening's 
Statutes  at  Large  furnish   the  clue  to  the  whole. 
We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Howison  had  made  an  au- 
dition of  sixty  or  seventy  pages  to  his  volume  of 
such  matter.     It  is  true,  those  sixty  pages  would 
have  cost  him  more  labor  and  time  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  book ;   for  at  present  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  any  educated  man  might  have  done  in 
his  leisure  hours.     He  has  merely  followed  a  beaten 
road, — let  Burk  show  him  the  way,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft refer  him  to  authorities,  and  then   written 
down  the  chief  events  in  pretty  words.     If  he  had 
attempted  a  continuous  view  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Virginia,  he  would  have  engaged  in  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking.     It  would  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  research,  trouble,  and  ingenuity  to 
collect  the  disjecta  membra^  and  to  weave  the  scat- 
tered facts  into  a  clear  and  pleasing  whole.     But 
if  be  b/dd  done  90«  he  would  have  gained  a  title  to 


our  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  would  have  laid  the 
ground  work  on  which  future  men  migh^  erect  a 
complete  edifice.  But  he  has  not  only  omitted  this, 
but  he  has  as  yet  given  scarcely  any  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia.  We  sop- 
pose  he  will  give  a  separate  chapter  in  .the  next 
volume,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom ;  for  he  surely  cannot  intend  to  leave  it 
out  altogether.  Dr.  Hawks  has  written  a  volume 
on  this  subject,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  causes  us  to  regret  that  the  author  did  not 
write  a  complete  History  of  Virginia  instead  of  her 
religious  sects  alone. 

This  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which  Mr.  Howi- 
son is  behind  tho  age.     He  seems  to  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  English  history,  save   from   the 
pages  of  David  Hume.     We  say  this,  because  he 
quotes  no  other  authority  on  this  subject — except 
Miss  Aiken — and  because  of  the  very  peculiar  and 
original  views,  for  an  educated  man  of  the    I9th 
century,  which  he  holds  forth  now  and  then.    After 
the  discussion,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  thirty  years  about  the  affairs  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  and  the  present  state  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  them,  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  hear 
a  man  calling  the  resistance  of  the  English  people 
to  the  lawless  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  a  *^  rash  use  of 
the  sacred  right  of  revolution,"  in  a  tone  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  expects  the  public 
to  agree  with  him.     He  says  of  this  deceitful,  bad 
man,  who  perpetrated  tyranny  and  perfidy  in  every 
form,  that  he  '*  fell  a  victim  to  the  expansive  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  tyran- 
nous dispositions  in  his  own  heart.     He  fell,  not 
because  he  wished  to  oppress,  but  because  he  knew 
not  how  to  yield."    This  of  a  monarch,  who,  after 
swearing  to  support  the  Constitution  of  England, 
trampled  on  almost  every  fundamental  law  of  the 
country  !  This  of  a  monarch,  who,  after  assenting 
to  and  promising  his  people  to  uphold  the  Petition 
of  Right,  turned  around  and  broke  every  principle 
laid   down   in   it.      If  Mr.  Howison   had  left   us 
room  to  suppose  that  he  held  these  views  on  any 
argument  which  had  not  been  answered,  any  facts 
which  had  not  been  examined,  we  certainly  should 
not  treat  his  opinion  with  contempt.    But  he  goes  on 
to  state  his  reasons,  and  they  show  his  opinion  to 
be  derived   from  nothing  but  sheer  ignorance  of 
what  are  now  the  established  facts  of  history.     He 
brings  up  the  old  story,  that  Charles  claimed  rights 
not  more  tyrannical  than  those  of  his  predecessors ; 
as  if  he  did  not,  bypassing  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
surrender  up  and  renounce  all  those  claimed  rights, 
(if  they  ever  belonged  to  him,)  and  then,  breaking 
his  engagement,  continue  his  course  of  despotism. 
He  brings  forward  the  old  tale  of  his  common- 
place virtues  and  private  decencies  to  justify  a  life  of 
fraud,  oppression  and  perjury;  that  he  was  kind  to 
his  wife  and  children,  and  neither  drank  nor  whored 
like  his  son !     He  talks  of  this  royal  martyr  in  a 
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style  of  poling  sentimental iiy  which  is  sickening. 
He  admits  that  he  was  *'  injudicioas  ;^'  bat  adds — 
"the  blood  which  flowed  beneath  the  axe  of  his 
execotioner  has  atoned  for  many  faults ;  the  pre- 
mature grave  to  which  he  was  consigned  has  en- 
tombed many  of  his  most  flagrant  errors :  and  in- 
fatuated as  was  his  conduct,  we  cannot  look  upon 
his  fate  without  deep  commiseration.  The  art  of 
his  apologist  was  not  required  to  cause  tears  to 
fall  upon  the  tomb  of  a  husband  so  exemplary,  a 
father  so  tender  and  devoted,  and  a  friend  so  wil- 
ling to  serve  and  reluctant  to  betray. ^^  This  of 
the  man  who  swore  to  protect  Strafford,  used  him 
for  all  his  purposes,  and  then  betrayed  and  sent 
him  to  die  on  the  scaflfold  ! 

Very  little  mental  power  is  displayed  in  this 
book.  There  are  some  histories  which  will  live 
even  if  their  facts  were  exploded,  or  lost  their  in- 
terest, on  account  of  the  insight  into  the  connec- 
tion of  events  and  knowledge  of  human  character 
vhich  ihey  display.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  are 
sQch.  Mr.  Ilowison^s  present  work  has  as  few 
pretensions  of  this  sort,  as  any  other  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  He  has  none  whatever 
of  vhat  is  generally  known  as  the  philosophy  of 
hiatoTj.  He  seldom  reasons,  and  generally  at- 
(empiB  nothing  more  than  a  narrative  of  facts. 

And  we  must  protest  against  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Howison  has  thought  proper  to  clothe  this 
oamiive.  From  end  to  end  his  book  is  a  perpet- 
oal  effort  at  fine  writing.  On  some  occasions  and 
subjects,  it  is  quite  allowable  for  a  historian  to  as- 
sume an  elevated  and  rhetorical  manner ;  but  Mr. 
Howison  never  leaves  it.  He  tries  to  throw  a 
veil  of  fine  words  over  his  whole  discourse,  and 
the  eoDseqnence  is,  that  he  is  generally  both  weak 
and  florid.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  style, 
which  is  a  favorable  one,  because  sustained  by 
the  subject : 

"  If,  in  the  present  age,  a  child  of  science  could 
discover  and  unfold  to  our  view  a  world  connected 
With  that  in  which  we  live,  yet  heretofore  invisi- 
ble, teeming  with  the  treasures  of  nature,  unim- 
paired in  original  freshness  and  beauty,  and  peopled 
by  beings  to  whom  all  art  seemed  unknown,  we 
would  hail  ihisdiscovery  as  approaching  the  mirac- 
ulous, and  its  author  as  destined  to  immortality  on 
earth. 

"  Hence  we  may  conceive  something  of  the  as- 
tonishment that  pervaded  the  mind  uf  Europe  when 
it  was  announced  that  a  navigator  had  crossed  the 
mysterious  expanse  of  water  which  had  so  long 
bounded  her  hopes  and  excited  her  fears,  and  had 
returned  to  tell  of  a  world  that  she  had  never  known 
before. 

'*  He  who  really  accomplished  this  great  object, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  men  to  whom  our  race 
should  rejoice  to  render  all  that  gratitude  could 
sutrgest,  or  generosity  could  give  ;  and  if  Colum- 
hus  in  life  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  death  has 
4>een  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  the  heart  of 


child,  it  is  because  man  is  neither  perfect  in  judg- 
ment, nor  untainted  in  virtue. 

**  It  may  he  possible  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  discovery  either  of  a  great  truth  in 
dcience,  or  of  an  exliausiless  souroe  of  physical 
wealth  upon  our  earth,  hut  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  a  measure  of  merit  greater  than  that  which 
is  due  to  the  navigator  of  Genoa.  He  who  would 
compute  his  worth,  must  not  belong  to  any  age 
which  has  succeeded  him,  nor  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  nor  to  any  era  that  may  soon  appear. 

"  He  must  live  at  the  point  at  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  world  will  close  its  final 
scene ;  and  as  he  looks  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  sees  what  America  has 
done  in  affecting  the  destinies  of  man,  in  develop- 
ing the  human  mind,  in  pointing  out  the  road  to 
national  happiness,  and  in  leading  the  host  which 
are  at  last  to  be  united  under  one  Divine  Director, 
he  may  catch  some  faint  view  of  the  glories  which 
should  encircle  the  name  of  Columbus.*' 

Though  not  very  logical,  this  is  a  handsome  and 
well  written  passage,  and  as  the  opening  reflec- 
tions of  a  work  on  American  History,  it  is  very 
becoming.  But  the  fault  of  Mr.  Howison  is,  that 
he  never  comes  down.  He  seems  to  think  it  bis 
duty  to  be  foreVer 


"in  tbe  cedar's  top, 

To  dally  with  the  wind,"  &c. 

He  keeps  this  flourishing  strain  all  through,  and 
relates  every  thing  in  a  wonderful,  grandiloquent 
tone,  which,  when  not  borne  out  by  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  becomes  very  disagreeable.  We 
will  give  some  specimens  taken  at  random  from 
the  work : 

"The  deed  of  perfidy  was  soon  complete.  A 
copper  kettle,  given  by  Englishmen  and  received 
by  Indians,  was  the  price  paid  for  the  betrayal  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  human  beings — of  her  who 
had  offered  her  own  life  to  save  a  stranger — who 
had  encountered  the  anger  of  her  father  to  shield 
his  enemies,  and  who  had  finally  fied  from  his  sight 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  butchered  colonists.  By 
false  pretences  she  was  enticed  into  the  gun-room 
of  ArgaPs  ship,  and  then  immediately  weighing 
anchor,  he  carried  the  innocent  and  helpless  girl 
a  prisoner  to  Jamestown.**  p.  189. 

Again  : 

"  One  noble  woodman,  of  Shenandoah,  has 
gained  a  right  to  immortality,  by  slaying  five  armed 
savages  with  the  clubbed  barrel  of  his  rifle  after 
the  stock  had  been  shivered  on  the  head  of  the 
sixth.  The  Indians  fled  with  horror  from  his 
house,  believing  him  to  be  the  Great  Author  of 
Death,  and  warning  all  their  compeers  to  avoid 
him."  p.  478. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  written  in 
this  style.      Mr.   Howison    seems   afraid  that   it 
would  be  thought  vulgar  to  tell  a  story  as  one  com- 
mon man  would  relate  it  to  another.     He  is  per- 
a  fiither  seeks  when  he  would  give  his  name  to  his '  petually  endeavoring  to  be  fine ;  and  is,  consequent- 
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ly,  sometimes  very  tawdry.  He  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  an  epithet ;  and  he  uses 
so  many  that  they  destroy  the  strength  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  give  them  a  tinselled  glitter,  most  un- 
suitable to  his  subject ;  for  no  style  could  be  more 
onforUmate  for  a  narrative  than  this.  A  relation 
of  events  should  always  be  clothed  in  the  roost 
simple,  clear  words  which  could  be  picked  out. 
The  interest,  and  the  current  of  connected  ideas 
are  lost  among  a  profusion  of  adjectives  and  ex- 
pletives not  immediately  suggested  by  them. 

Mr.  Howison  has  evidently  a  considerable  nat- 
ural power  of  narration,  but  it  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure destroyed  by  the  inflated  language  in  which  he 
expresses  himself.  Whenever  possible,  he  states 
a  fact  by  way  of  circumlocution  ;  and  almost  always 
clothes  it  in  some  metaphorical  fiiiery.  A  boat's 
crew  gets  drunk,  and  he  says,  *^  Bland  and  Carver 
were  incautious,  and  both  themselves  and  their 
crews  surrendered  themselves  to  the  seductions  oj 
the  wine  cup.^^  James  II.  *•  was  unworthy  to  be 
the  King  of  a  noble  nation,  and  he  abdicated  her 
throne  only  to  escape  being  hurled  from  it  by  her 
indignant  arm.^^  On  the  monarchical  propensities 
of  our  forefathers : 


"  In  reflecting  on  tbeir  folly,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  fable  of  antiquity ;  and  it  will  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  good  taste,  to  compare 
the  Virginians  to  the  unhappy  denizens  of  the  marshy 
who  despised  the  passive  log  which  Jove  first  gave 
them  as  a  King,  only  to  be  devoured  at  last  by  the 
monster  that  succeeded.*' 


On  page  150 : 


**  The  night  approached — a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  arose  and  raged  without  intermission.  A  dark 
plot  of  death  was  arranged  by  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  relaxed  vigilance  of  the  hour  the  English 
might  have  all  fallen.  But  a  guardian  spirit  was 
near,  Throush  the  gloom  of  the  forest  and  a 
heavy  rain  of  the  rigorous  season,  Pocahontas 
hastened  to  the  cottage  where  the  president  was 
reposing.  Her  feelings  long  restrained  found  re  • 
lief  in  tearSt  and  with  all  the  sensibility  of  a  wo- 
mant  she  revealed  to  him  the  intended  plot,**  &c. 

These  are  sentences  not  selected  for  their  pe- 
caliarity,  but  because  they  are  really  samples  of 
the  whole  work.  Surely  this  is  not  the  style  for 
a  historical  narrative. 

It  now  remains  to  state  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Howison.  Although  he  has  brought  nothing  new 
to  Virginian  History,  by  clubbing  together  the  la- 
bors of  his  predecessors,  he  has  produced  a  far 
more  accurate  work  than  any  of  them.  He  fol- 
lows Mr.  Bancroft  generally ;  but  not  into  his 
memorable  errors  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth.    And  in 


this  connexion  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  ridic- 
ulous story  about  the  origin  of  the  name  "Old 
Dominion,"  to  which  Howe*s  book  has  lately  given 
new   currency,  is  here   finally  disniissed   to    the 
'*  tomb  of  the  Capulets."     Besides  this  excellent 
quality — of  general  accuracy  as  to  fact — Mr.  How- 
ison has.  as  we  have  already  said,  a  considerable 
power  of  narrative,  which  his  verbose  propensity 
does  not  entirely  destroy.     He  relates  well,  fluent- 
ly and  clearly  ;  and  the  portions  of  his  story  are  in 
good  perspective,  in  good  keeping  with  each  other. 
Characters  and  events  are  not  detailed  with  either 
the  brevity  or  minuteness  which  renders  them  out 
of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  book.      His 
style,  although  generally  weak  and  florid,  is  never 
stupid ;  and  in  spite  of  his  perpetual  buskin,  Mr. 
Howison  is  sometimes  very  amusing.     Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  his  book,  it  most  certainly  is 
not  dull ;  and  few  who  begin  it  will  be  apt  to  leave 
it  until  they  get  to  the  end.     No  one  who  has  de- 
termined to  read  it  need  fear  that  he  is  undertaking 
a  heavy  task ;  for  whatever  the  author  may  have 
intended  to  produce,  his  book  is  emphatically  ^^light 
reading.^^    In  short,  there  is  no  work  now  in  ex- 
istence to  which  for  an  introduction  to  our  older  his- 
torians we  would  sooner  direct  a  man  who  is  onac- 
quainted  with  the  subject  than  this ;  and  surely  no 
one  can  desire  a  more  polite  and  agreeable  usher 
to  the  school  of  Stith,  &c.,  than  Mr.  Howison. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  give  an  impartial 
estimate  of  this  volume.  It  is  not  a  work  of  large 
calibre,  but  of  much  interest.  The  mental  quali- 
ties which  the  author  exhibits  in  it  are  rather  ele- 
gance and  excitability  than  strength.  How  he 
will  succeed  in  his  second  volume,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  task  which  lies  before  him,  is  more 
difllcult  than  that  which  he  has  executed.  Greater 
men  come  on  the  stage ;  events  more  complicated 
are  to  be  treated  of  than  those  of  the  history  he 
has  written.  To  describe  the  scenes  on  which  he 
now  enters  as  clearly  as  he  has  done  those  through 
which  he  has  led  us,  requires  greater  reasoning 
power  and  more  research,  than  has  yet  been  de- 
manded of  him.  Besides  which,  he  will  have  to 
travel  with  a  smaller  company. 

Although  we  are  very  far  from  regarding  this 
as  a  perfect  history  of  Virginia,  we  are  glad  that 
it  has  been  published.  It  will  give  popularity  to 
the  study,  and  create  interest  in  the  subject.  And 
when  public  interest  is  aroused,  and  when  litera- 
ture has  become  a  more  distinct  profession  among 
us  than  it  is  now,  the  hour  and  the  man  will  come 
which  will  embalm  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers  in 
a  narrative  which  will  live  for  ever — a  narrative 
which  will  "  preserve  from  oblivion  the  great  and 
wonderful  deeds  both  of*  English  and  Indians,  as 
long  as  that  of  Herodotus  has  done  those  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians. 
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Mb.  Editob  : 

I  do  not  know  that  the  following  characteristic  and  most 
rngap'og  tale  baa  ever  been  published  in  America.  A  sin- 
gle eopj,  dated  ISOO,  and  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper, 
but  DOW  in  some  parts  defaced,  has  been  in  my  possession 
for  a  nomber  of  years.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  bal- 
lad in  the  English  language  which  combines  so  much  of  that 
vnaffected  simplicity,  thai  natural  pathos  and  charming 
imagejy  which  appropriately  Ijelong  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. With  a  rhythm  much  less  labored  than  thai  of 
Goldsmith's  **  Hermit,"  it  possesses  sufficient  smoothness, 
sod  ban  all  the  descriptiveness  of  the  ancient  English  bal- 
lads without  their  rudeness  and  iteration.  There  is  every- 
where  a  skilful  introduction  of  such  particulars  and  allu- 
sions as  present  to  the  mind  a  rivid  picture,  nor  is  the  mu- 
toal  adaptation  of  the  subject  and  the  poetry  less  admirable 
tfaaa  the  congruity  which  is  so  happily  preserved  through- 
oot  every  part.  1  am  sure  its  publication  in  the  '*  Mesnen* 
ger  and  Review,"  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  its  readers. 

R.  Richardson. 
Bdkptigt,  Va^  wear  Bethany  College, 


RICHARD  AND  KATE; 


OB, 


FAIR. DAY. 
A   SUFFOLK   BALLAD. 

I. 

"Come,  Goody,  stop  your  homdrnm  wheel, 
Sweep  op  yoor  oris,  *  and  get  your  Hat ; 

Old  joys  revived  ooce  more  I  feel, 
lis  Fair^day ; — ay,  and  more  than  that. 

II. 

^'Hare  you  forgot,  Kate,  prithee  say, 
flow  many  seasons  here  we^ve  tarryM  t 

^'a forty  years,  this  very  day, 
Sioce  you  and  I,  old  Girl,  were  married  I 

III. 

"Look oat; — the  son  shines  warm  and  bright, 
The  stiles  are  low,  the  paths  all  dry  ; 

I  know  yon  cat  your  corns  last  night ; 
Come,  be  as  free  from  care  as  I. 

IV. 

"For  I'm  resolvM  once  more  to  see 
That  place  where  we  so  often  met ; 

ThoDgh  few  have  had  more  cares  than  we, 
WeVe  none  just  now  to  make  us  fret.'' 

▼. 

Kite  scorn'd  to  damp  the  generous  flame 
That  warmed  her  aged  Partner's  breast : 

Tet,  ere  determination  came. 
She  thus  some  trifling  doubts  expressed  :^' 

*  Ort,  a  fragment. 


VI. 


*'  Night  wilt  come  on ;  when  seated  snug, 
And  you've  perhaps  begun  some  tale, 

Can  you  then  leave  your  dear  stone  mug ; 
Leave  all  the  folks,  and  all  the  Ale  1" 


VII. 


**  Ah  !  Kate,  these  things  are  past,  I  trow, 
Though  time  has  been  we  both  could  run  : 

Such  days  are  gone  and  over  n<»w  : — 
I  only  mean  to  see  the  fun." 


VIIl. 


She  straight  slipp'd  off  the  Wall  and  Band, 
And  laid  aside  her  Lucks  and  Twitches;  * 

And  to  the  Hutch  f  she  reach'd  her  hand. 
And  gave  bim  out  his  Sunday  Breeches. 


IX. 


His  Mattock  be  behind  the  door 
And  Hedging-gloves  again  replac'd ; 

And  look'd  across  the  yellow  Moor, 
And  urg'd  bis  tott'ring  Spouse  to  haste. 


X. 


The  day  was  np,  the  air  serene, 
The  Firmament  without  a  cloud ; 

The  Bee  hummed  o'er  the  level  green 

Where  knots  of  trembling  Co>» slips  bow'd. 


XI. 


And  Richard  thus,  with  heart  elate, 
As  past  things  rush'd  across  his  mind, 

Over  his  shoulder  talk'd  to  Kate, 

Who,  snug  tuckt  up,  walk'd  slow  behind. 


XII. 


"When  once  a  giggling  Mawther^  yon, 
And  I  a  red -faced  chubby  Boy, 

Sly  tricks  you  play'd  me  not  a  few ; 
For  mischief  was  your  greatest  joy. 


XIII. 


**  Once,  passing  by  this  very  tree, 
A  Gotch  ^  of  Milk  IM  been  to  fill. 

You  shouldered  me ;  then  laugh'd  to  see 
Me  and  my  Gotch  spin  down  the  hill." 

XIV. 

'<  'Tis  true,"  she  said ;  **  But  here  behold. 
And  marvel  at  the  course  of  Time; 

Though  you  and  I  are  both  grown  old. 
This  Tree  is  only  in  its  prime  !" 

*  Terms  used  in  Spinning.        f  Huich,  a  chest. 
%  MawtkeTf  a  foolish  yoong  girl.        ^  A  pitcher. 
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XV. 


"  Well,  Goody,  don't  stand  preaching  now ; 

Folks  don*t  preach  Sermons  at  a  Fair  : 
We've  reur'd  Ten  Boys  and  Girls  you  know  ; 

And  rU  be  bound  they'll  all  be  there." 


XVI. 


Now  friendly  nods  and  smiles  had  they, 
From  many  a  kind  Fair-going  face  ; 

And  many  a  pinch  Kate  gave  away, 
While  Richard  kept  his  asual  pace. 


XVII. 


At  length  arrived  amidst  the  throng, 

Grand-children  bawling  hemm'd  them  round ; 

And  dragg'd  them  by  the  skirts  along 
Where  gingerbread  bestrewM  the  ground. 


xvui. 


And  soon  the  aged  couple  spy'd 

Their  lusty  Sons  and  Daughters  dear  :• 

W^hen  Richard  thus  exulting  cried, 
''Didn't  1  tell  you  they'd  be  here  V^ 


XIX. 


The  cordial  greetings  of  the  soul 
Were  visible  in  every  face ; 

Affection,  void  uf  all  control, 
Governed  with  a  resistless  grace. 


'Twas  good  to  see  the  honest  strife, 
Which  should  contribute  most  to  please ; 

And  hear  the  long-recounted  life, 
Of  infant  tricks  and  happy  days. 


XXI. 


But  now,  as  at  some  nobler  places, 
Amongst  the  Leaders  'twas  decreed 

Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  Races  ; 

More  fam'd  for  laughter,  than  for  speed. 


XXII. 


Richard  look'd  on  with  wond'rous  glee. 
And  prai8*d  the  Lad  who  chanced  to  win; 

'*  Kate,  wa'nt  I  such  a  one  as  he  1 
As  like  him,  ay,  as  pin  to  pin  1 


XXIII. 


**  Full  fifty  years  are  pass'd  away 
Since  I  rode  this  same  ground  about : 

Lord !  I  was  lively  as  the  day ! 
I  won  the  High-Lows  out  and  out ! 


XXIV. 


"  I'm  surely  growing  young  again  ; 
I  feel  myself  so  kedge  and  plump : 


From  head  to  foot  I've  not  one  pain ; 
Nay,  hang  me,  if  I  could'nt  jump." 


XXV. 


Thus  spake  the  Ale  in  Richard's  pate — 
A  very  little  made  him  mellow; 

But  still  he  lov'd  his  faithful  Kate, 
Who  whisperM  thus,  •'  My  good  old  fellow, 


XXVI. 


"  Remember  what  you  promised  me  : 
And  see,  the  Sun  is  getting  low: 

The  children  want  an  hour  ye  see 
To  talk  a  bit  before  we  go." 


XX  VII. 


Like  youthful  Lover  most  complying 
He  turn'd,  and  chuckt  her  by  the  chin  : 

Then  all  across  the  green  grass  hieing. 
Right  merry  faces,  all  akin. 


XXVIII. 


Their  farewell  quart,  beneath  a  tree 
That  droop'd  its  branches  from  above, 

Awak'd  the  pure  felicity 
That  waits  upon  Parental  Lovi. 


XXIX. 


Kate  vjew'd  her  blooming  Daughters  round, 
And  Sons  who  shook  her  witherd  hand  : 

Her  features  spoke  what  joy  she  found ; 
But  utterance  had  made  a  stand. 


XXX. 


The  Children  toppled  on  the  green, 
And  bowl'd  their /atrin^^  down  the  hill; 

Richard  with  pride  beheld  the  scene, 
Nor  could  he  for  hi3  life  sit  still. 


XXXI. 


A  Father's  nncheck'd  feelings  gave 

A  tenderness  to  all  he  said ; 
"  My  Boys,  how  proud  am  I  to  have 

My  name  thus  round  the  Country  spread ! 


XXXII. 


"Through  all  my  days  I've  labored  hard. 
And  could  of  pains  and  crosses  tell; 

But  this  is  Labor's  great  reward, 
To  meet  ye  thus,  and  see  ye  well. 


XXXIII. 


"  My  good  old  Partner,  when  at  home 
Sometimes  with  wishes  mingles  tears ; 

*  Goody,*  says  I,  Met  what  wool  come. 
We've  nothing  for  tbem  but  oar  pray'rs.' 
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XXXIY. 


"  May  jou  be  all  as  old  as  I, 

And  see  yoar  sons  to  manhood  grow ; 
And  many  a  time  before  you  die, 

fie  JQst  as  pleasM  as  I  am  now/' 


XXXV. 


Then,  (raising  still  his  Mug  and  Voice) 
*'  An  old  man^s  weakness  don't  despise ! 

I  love  you  well,  my  Girls  and  Boys ; 
God  bless  you  all ;" — so  said  his  eyes— 


For,  as  he  spoke,  a  big  round  drop 
Fell  bounding  on  his  ample  sleeve ; 

A  witness  which  ho  could  not  stop, 
A  witness  which  all  hearts  believe. 


XXXYII. 


Tboa  Filial,  Pibtt,  wert  there : 
And  roQod  the  ring  benignly  bright 

Dwelt  in  the  luscious  half -shed  tear. 
And  in  the  parting  word — Good'night. 


XZXTIIL 


With  thankful  Hearts  and  strengthenM  Lore, 
The  poor  old  Pais,  supremely  West, 

Saw  the  Son  sink  behind  the  grove, 
And  gainM  ooce  more  their  lowly  rest. 


MICHAEL  NEYj  OTHERWISEj  MICHAEL  RUDOLPH. 

A  somewhat  premature  remark  of  your  own,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  relation  to  a  tradition  in  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  which  identifies  Michael  Rodolph,  of 
Ws  Legion,  with  the  famous  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Slchiogen  and  Prince  of  Moscow,  le  brave  des 
^mes  of  Napoleon, — by  provoking  its  denial  from 
OM  of  yoar  correspondents,  has  forced  us,  some- 
ihing  against  our  will  at  this  moment,  to  array  be- 
fore your  public  the  several  circumstances  upon 
wbieh  this  belief  is  founded.  It  has  been  for  some 
time  (he  business  of  sundry  individuals,  of  acute* 
Den  and  intelligence,  to  address  themselves  to  this 
ioqairy ;  and  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution and  propriety  only,  to  forbear  making  pub- 
lie  the  soggestion,  until  the  case  could  be  suffi- 
ciently made  out,  or  until  it  could  be  conclusively 
Mt  at  rest  altogether.  In  the  absence  of  any  soeh 
satisfactory  evidence,  it  is  yet  deemed  only  proper, 
onder  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  tradition,  in 
pnot,  to  reveal  the  particular  traits  of  the  history 
which  has  occasioned  the  conjectare.    It  will  be 


found,  we  think,  in  spite  of  what  your  correspondent 
says,  touching  the  authority  of  General  St.  Leger, 
that  a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  theory ; 
such  a  case  as  a  clever  nisi  prius  lawyer  might  be 
well  satisfied  to  carry  before  a  clever  Jury.  We 
are  not  so  well  assured  that  General  St.  Leger  is 
good  authority,  any  how,  in  this  case  ;  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  admit,  as  your  correspondent  seems  to 
affirm,  that  the  uiicourily  French  of  Marshal  Ney 
was  much  relied  on  by  those  who  urged  his  identity 
with  Rudolph.  But  if  it  were,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  St.  Leger,  who  claims  to  have  come 
from  Ney's  neighborhood,  could  have  been  well 
prepared,  by  his  own  courtliness  of  ear,  and  supe- 
riority of  training  and  education,  to  have  deter« 
mined  upon  the  merits  of  the  patois  spoken  by 
Ney,— or  to  have  admitted  its  vileness  at  the  de« 
mand  of  others.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  yon 
that,  while  the  tongue  of  the  Marshal  was  not  re- 
garded as  French,  there  were  other  circumstances 
in  the  case  which  were  sufficient  to  make  ours 
a  plausible  one ; — this  being  wholly  disregarded. 
Your  correspondent  will  not  complain  that  a  tradi- 
tion which  is  so  romantic  as  to  deserve  to  be  true« 
is  not  altogether  set  at  rest  by  the  casual  state- 
ments of  St.  Leger.  In  a  case  of  so  much  inter- 
est to  the  legends  of  the  country,  we  should  re- 
quire, before  receiving  the  testimony  of  this  Gen^ 
eral  of  Division,  to  put  him  formally  upon  the  stand, 
and  subject  him  to  severe  cross-examination.  Il 
is  easy  to  understand  that  a  genuine  Frenchman, 
true  to  the  passion  which  makeshisown/a^an</tf 
nation^  would  be  loth  to  identify,  in  one  of  his  most 
valiant  captains  of  modern  times,  nothing  more  than 
an  American  woodsman ; — but  the  same  pride  which 
makes  him  reluctant  to  admit  so  much,  is  the  source 
of  the  solicitude  which  makes  the  American  resolve 
that  such  shall  be  the  case.  We  are  for  believing 
the  tradition,  whether  you  will  or  no ;  and  we  should 
prefer  going  no  farther  into  its  merits,  if,  by  this 
forbearance,  we  could  transmit  the  story  to  the  fu- 
ture romancer,  unchallenged  by  any  too  literal  ana- 
lyst of  our  own  times.  But  as  this  seems  unrea- 
sonable now  to  hope,  it  is  our  policy  to  array  the 
facts  as  strongly  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  silence 
St.  Leger  if  we  can,  and  if  possible,  your  too  easily 
confiding  correspondent.  We  begin  by  a  reference 
to  what  is  known  of  the  career  of  Michael  Ru- 
dolph. * 

Michael  Rodolph  was  born  at  Elkton,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  His  parents  were  either  Ger- 
man, or  of  German  extraction.  They  are  repre« 
sented  as  very  worthy  people,  but  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances ,  and  not  able,  in  consequence,  to  con* 
fer  upon  their  children  many  of  the  advantages  of 
education  or  society.  Michael  grew  up  hardy  and 
promising  in  person  and  spirit ;  eager,  intelJigenl 

*  Not  Randolph  as  erroneously  printed  in  the  Messen* 
ger-^See  page  700^  ^ol.  Xii.    [It  was  u/riiten  Audolph.} 
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and  bold — but  illiterate.  He  joined  the  American 
Army  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  common  eoldier, 
and  when  he  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
a^e.  We  ha^e  reason  to  belieTe  that  he  was  with 
a  corps  under  Lt.  Col.  Lee,  while  that  brave  par- 
tisan was  only  a  Captain,  and  sometime  before  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  Lef^rion.  This  select 
body  of  troops  was  formed  under  an  order  of  Wash- 
ington, and  while  the  American  army  lay  in  Jersey. 
It  is  described  as  the  finest  corps  of  Americans 
that  appeared  during  the  Revolution,  and  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  its  first  organization,  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  infantry  and  horse  in  equal  proportion. 
The  corps  was  made  for  Lee ;  the  men  were  picked 
from  the  army,  and  the  officers  carefully  chosen 
with  regard  to  their  peculiar  talents.  To  have 
been  a  Captain  in  such  a  body  of  meikat  its  first 
formation,  argues  a  reputation  already  well  recog- 
nized, and  the  possession  of  qnalities  for  service, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 
This  was  the  commission  held  by  Rudolph  in  the 
Legion,  when  our  attention  is  first  drawn  to  his 
achievements.  We  have  proofs  at  an  early  period, 
that  he  had  secured  the  confidence  of  his  Colonel 
and  bis  comrades.  In  1779,  he  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  when  the  British  post  at 
Paultts  Hook  was  to  be  attacked.  This  post  was 
held  by  a  strong  body  of  British  and  Hessians, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Soutberland.  It  lay 
10  full  view  of  the  British  garrison  at  New  York, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  argued  no  little 
audacity  in  the  assailants  to  attempt  it.  But  the 
attempt  was  successful.  The  fort  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  storm,  and  the  conduct  of  Rudolph,  at 
the  head  of  the  assailing  party,  amply  justified  the 
confidence  of  his  commander.  For  this  affair,  Lee 
received  a  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

The  Legion  proved  eminently  useful  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  regards 
of  the  Americans,  as  the  Legion  of  Colonel  Sim- 
eoe  did  in  those  of  tbe  British.  The  defeat  of 
Gates  at  Camden,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  of  the  South,  under  Green,  brought  it  to  Car- 
olina. In  January,  1780,  Lee  reached  Pedee  with 
his  troops  in  excellent  condition ;  and  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  form  a  junction  with  Marion, 
then  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  Georgetown. 
The  descent  was  made  by  the  united  forces  of 
Marion  and  Lee, — Rudolph  being  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  one  of  the  attacking  parties.  He 
was  entirely  successful,  though  the  expedition  was 
BO  only  in  part.  The  British  Commandant  of  the 
plsce  was  taken  in  his  bed,  many  of  his  troops 
were  slain,  but  the  lack  of  efficient  co-operation 
baflied  the  full  desires  of  the  assailants.  The  part 
played  on  this  occasion  by  Rudolph,  was  true  to 
his  well-known  skill,  courage  and  audacity. 

To  pursue  the  active  and  spirited  career  of  Lee's 
legion  would  be  only  to  trace  that  of  Rudolph,  con- 
spicuous among,  and  over  all,  his  officers.    Garden, 


a  Lieutenant,  in  the  same  command,  writes  "There 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  same  grade  in  tbe  Souih- 
ern  army  whose  activity  and  daring  spirit  produced 
such  essential  advantages  to  the  service ;  yet,  in 
the  page  of  history  he  is  scarcely  named."  This, 
fortunately,  is  not  exactly  true.  Rudolph  is  per- 
haps quite  as  frequently  mentioned  in  our  domestic 
history  as  we  ordinarily  find  persons  of  his  rank, 
unless  where  they  act  independently  of  others. 
This  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done ; — at  least 
not  frequently.  His  extreme  youth  might  readily 
account  for  this.  But  we  must  noi  forget  that  his 
rank  was  raised.  His  achievements  were  not 
without  their  reward,  and  it  is  time  that  we  shoold 
recognize  him  as  Major  by  brevet. 

The  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Legion  were 
always  stirring.  They  were  continual.  It  woald 
be  impossible,  in  the  space  which  we  have  allowed 
ourselves,  to  glance  upon  its  numerous  marches 
and  countermarches,  its  sorties,  and  escapes,  and 
frequent  skirmishes.  Rudolph  was  in  them  all, 
and  bore  an  eminently  conspicuous  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  several  of  the  armed  places  of  the  British— 
Forts  Watson,  Granby,  Galphin  and  ComwalHs. 
To  the  conquest  of  the  latter  of  these  places  we 
shall  refer  hereafter.  At  the  battle  of  Gailford, 
under  Greene,  his  bravery  was  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial applause.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby  be 
was  the  first  to  occupy  its  principal  bastion,  and, 
passing  from  this  point  towards  the  post  of  ^*Ninety- 
Six,"  then  under  Col.  Cruger,  with  equal  rapidity 
and  stealth,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  it. 
But  Cruger  was  on  his  guard,  his  troops  were  all 
under  shelter,  and,  rejoining  the  main  body  onder 
Lee,  our  Major  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  two 
British  posts.  Fort  Galphin  and  those  of  Augusta, 
which  lay  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  asunder. 
The  former  was  a  particularly  desirable  object,  as 
it  contained,  among  other  stores,  the  annual  royal 
present  for  the  Indians,  which  had  just  been  brought 
up  from  Charleston.  Fort  Galphin  was  a  small 
stockade,  built  around  the  dwelling  of  George  Gal- 
phin, a  famous  Indian  trader  of  that  day.  The 
place  forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  extensive  plan- 
tation of  Ex-Governor  Hammond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry. To  Rudolph  was  assigned  the  assault, 
which  he  conducted  with  equal  valor  and  dexterity. 
The  place  fell  into  his  hands  with  all  its  stores. 
Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  were  the  chief  de- 
fences of  Augusta.  They  were  next  beleaguered. 
Fort  Grierson  was  the  first  to  fall.  A  sanguinary 
fight  followed  the  attempt  of  Col.  Grierson  to  es- 
cape, by  secretly  evacuating  his  post ;  thirty  of  his 
men  being  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  he  himself 
assassinated  through  motives  of  private  revenge, 
after  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner.  Fort  Corn- 
wallis was  held  by  a  Col.  Brown,  a  man  who  had 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties.  He  fought 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck.     He  was  a  man  of 
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eoodnet  tnd  spirit, — a  loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most 
iroublesome  of  the  class  that  his  countrymen  had 
to  eocoonter.  We  shall  not  delay  our  statement 
in  reoard  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Cornwallis ;  but,  in 
the  several  hand-to-hand  conflicta  which  took  place, 
DJ^ht  and  day,  Rudolph  made  his  way  at  the  head 
of  the  chari;ing  parties,  and  successfully  plied  the 
bajonet.  The  leaguer  was  a  protracted  one,  and 
distinguished  by  several  interesting  occurrences, 
mocb  iotngue  and  frequent  and  desperate  fighting. 
The  place  was  finally  surrendered,  and  taken  pos- 
lessioD  of  by  {tudolph. 

The  Legion  now  joined  the  forces  under  Gene- 
ra) Greene,  engaged  in  the  arduous  siege  of  the 
Bfiiish  fortress  of  "  Ninety-Six."  It  was  deter- 
mioed  to  take  the  place  by  storm*  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reduce  it  by  blockade  before  the  arri- 
Tsl  of  Lord  Rawdon,  then  rapidly  approaching  to 
its  relief.  Of  the  two  storming  parties  chosen  for 
this  porpose,  one  was  led  by  Rudolph.  It  was 
a&ceessfol.  Rudolph  gained  the  enemy*s  ditch, 
opened  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  enemy, 
iigbung  to  the  last,  out  of  the  enclosure.  The 
ussoit  of  the  other  party  was  less  successful,  and 
the  aehievenent  of  Rudolph  had  no  oiher  fruits 
thsD  were  reaped  by  his  own  reputation.  The 
plsre  was  finally  relieved  by  Rawdon ;  but  it  was 
sot  long  held  by  the  British.  Their  outposts  were 
nlled  in,  and  their  main  army  slowly  descended 
the  eoontry,  more  or  less  closely  followed  by  the 
Aioeiicaos.  The  light  troops  of  the  Legion  were 
particularly  active  in  the  business  of  harassing  the 
progress  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  Rudolph  was, 
IS  osual,  conspicuous  wherever  there  was  danger 
to  be  confronted,  or  doty  to  be  done.  At  Eotaw, 
the  British  army  took  post,  and  here  they  were 
usuled  by  Greene.  The  pitched  battle  that  fol- 
lowed is  one  well  known  to  our  history.  It  added 
soother  feather  to  our  national  plume.  Here  Ru- 
dolph again  distinguished  himself,  leading  the  Le- 
gion Infantry  to  the  charge,  which  broke  the  British 
line,  and  capturing  one  of  the  two  pieces- of  artil- 
lery that  were  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  con- 
flict. 

A  bold  attempt  against  the  British  post  on  John's 
island  followed,  in  which,  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
wast  midnight,  Rudolph  would  have  been  quite 
aoccesstui,  but  that  the  division,  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  him,  failed  to  do  so.  He  had  passed 
10  secrecy  and  safety,  breast  deep,  through  the 
vater,  to  and  from  his  object  and  between  a  line  of 
British  galleys,  the  sentinels  of  which  continued 
tocry  "all's  well*'  during  his  whole  progress,  and 
iQ  the  foil  hearing  of  his  troops.  A  second  at- 
^oipt,  which  waa  more  successful,  was  made  upon 
one  of  these  galleys,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
Ashley  river,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
Charleston  garrison  to  enronrage  the  plan  of  al- 
(capting  her  capture.  Disguising  himself  in  the 
t^  iod  manners  of  a  countryman,  and  coloring 


and  clothing  four  of  his  best  soldiers  as  negroes, 
he  procured  one  of  those  common  market  boats 
with  which  the  negroes  were  in  the  habit  of  pass* 
ing  the  galley  with  provisions  for  the  garrison. 
These,  with  a  small  stock  of  poultry  and  provi- 
sions, were  placed  conspicuously  in  his  boat,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  was  concealed  a  small  body 
of  armed  soldiers.  Hailed  by  the  galley,  as  he 
was  about  to  pass,  Rudolph  drew  nigh,  and,  show- 
ing his  chickens,  he  and  his  disguised  negroes 
grappled  her,  and  leaping  on  board  with  hie  follow- 
ers,  killed  the  guard  and  all  who  offered  any  oppo- 
sition ;  some  of  the  British  escaped  to  the  river, 
but  the  galley,  with  her  Captain  and  twenty>eight 
sailors,^ere) captured.  A  few  days  after  this  ^ 
event,  fighting  hand-to-hand,  he  dismounted  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
black  dragoons  employed  in  the  British  service. 

Here  closes  the  narrative  of  Rudolph's  career 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Sooth 
Carolina  was  relieved  of  her  British  enemies  at 
the  close  of  178*2.  Between  this  period,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  under  Wayne,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Western  territory  against  the  In- 
dians, in  1793,  we  are  without  any  intelligence  in 
respect  to  his  employments,  or  abode.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  this  interval,  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
and  ^became  a  married  man.  But  we  next  find 
him  in  the  army  of  Wayne  on  the  Westef n  fron- 
tier. That  Wayne,  who  knew  his  value,  particu- 
larly in  such  a  warfare  as  he  was  about  to  wage 
with  the  Indians,  should  have  sought  his  services, 
is  not  improbable.  The  success  of  this  General, 
in  retrieving  the  failure  of  St.  Clair,  and  visiting 
the  Indians  with  deserved  puoishmenis,  is  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  to  render  familiar  any  de- 
tails, particularly  as  we  can  afiford  them  none  of 
moment  in  relation  to  Rudolph.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Cavalry  under  Wayne, 
and  that  he  served  with  distinguished  reputation. 
In  so  many  words,  he  was  again  considered  the 
very  first  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  American  army. 
Spirit  and  stratagem,  great  promptitude  end  readi- 
ness of  resource,  were  his  characteristics, — we 
are  told  in  general  terms, — ^as  decidedly  in  the  In- 
dian, as  in  the  British  war.  But  we  are  also  told 
that  he  quarrelled  with  Wayne  and  resigned  his 
commission.  These  are  all  matters,  which,  should 
our  hurried  memoir  prompt  a  more  industrious  his- 
torian, may  probably  be  cleared  up  by  numerous 
details  which  shall  reward  the  search  for  them. 
How  long  he  remained  in  civil  life,  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  before  resuming  his  mili- 
tary career  uniler  Wayne — when  and  where  he 
married — and  whether  before  joining,  or  subsequent 
to  his  separation  from,  the  Western  army — these 
are  questions  which  need  answering,  and  may  find 
ready  solution  upon  inquiry.  The  next  tidings  of 
Rudolph  describe  him  as  returning  home,  after  the 
absence  of  a  year,  and  stopping  for  a  night  at  the 
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residence  of  a  brother.  Here  he  listens  to  a  do- 
mestic revelation,  of  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating 
character — of  such  a  sort,  indeed,  as  to  determine 
him  not  again  to  return  to  his  family.  True  to 
this  resolve,  with  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day,  he 
disappears  from  the  dwelling  of  his  brother  with- 
out leave  taking ;  and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is 
as  an  adventurer,  about  to  sail  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  a  small  vessel  laden  with  tobacco  and 
destined  to  St.  Domingo,  or  to  a  port  in  old  France. 
It  may  be  possible  for  an  industrious  antiquarian  to 
find  proofs  of  such  a  clearance  from  Philadelphia, 
about  this  period,  from  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  place.  For  some  time  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him.  Clouds  and  darkness  and  storm  come 
over  not  only  his  course,  but  that  of  France  and 
her  colonies.  The  wild  billows  of  the  reign  of 
terror  are  beginning  to  roll  across  the  clearer  path- 
ways of  civilization.  At  this  moment,  another 
and  the  last  gleam  across  the  career  of  Rudolph 
is  afforded  us  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Spalding  of 
Georgia,  whose  uncle.  Major  Lacklin  Mcintosh, 
was  a  bosom  friend  of  Rudolph,  and  in  whose  com- 
pany young  Spalding  first  beheld,  and  learned  to 
know  and  to  admire  the  youthful  hero,  who  was 
even  then  pronounced  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
among  his  American  comrades.  He  tells  us  that 
Rudolph  wrote  to  Mcintosh  a  letter  full  of  the 
French  revolutionary  fire — full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  rights  of  man  in  Europe — the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  the  latter  to  seek  for  fame  in 
revolutionary  France.  Mcintosh  did  not  adopt 
the  counsel,  and  here  the  correspondence  of  Ru- 
dolph ends.  The  clues  are  out  at  this  point. 
The  connecting  of  this  brave  young  American, 
equally  with  history  and  his  country,  ceases  from 
this  moment.  Did  his  vessel  go  down  at  sea,  or 
did  he  rise  with  and  ride  upon  the  billows  of  the 
revolution  in  France  1  Was  he  one  of  the  master 
spirits  or  one  of  the  victims  of  that  era  of  equal 
storm  and  caprice  t  The  echoes  of  history  are  si- 
lent. 

But,  with  the  moment  of  Michael  Rudolph's 
disappearance,  we  have  the  rise  of  Michael  Ney — 
a  man  distinguished  for  the  very  qualities  in  war 
which  peculiarly  marked  the  genius  of  Rudolph—* 
a  man  without  education,  but  with  rare  talents  and 
force  of  character — bravest  among  the  brave,  and 
exquisitely  skilled  in  stratagem.  Michael  is  not 
a  very  ordinary  name,  and  Ney  is  almost  no  name 
at  all.  A  man,  mortified  in  his  pride  and  his  afieo- 
tions,  and  going  into  voluntary  exile,  might  well 
assume,  for  a  name,  a  negation  such  as  this.  But 
here  we  are  told  of  the  Ney  family.  He  is  a  peas- 
ant of  Alsace,  says  the  biography,  as  if  this  were 
in  any  ways  a  conclusive  matter.  As  if  a  biogra- 
phy were  at  all  difficult  to  be  had  by  one,  who, 
from  nothing,  had  risen  to  be  a  Chief  of  Armies 
and  a  Prince  of  Moskwa.  The  American  adven- 
turer* above  all  others,  might  naturally  seek,  at  the 


first  opportunity,  to  justify  himself  for  being  thaa 
successful,  by  securing  for  his  name,  as  soon  aa 
possible,  an  European  parentage. 

The  suspicion  of  Rudolph's  identity  with  Ney, 
is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  It  was  enter- 
tained at  a  very  early  period,  and  by  some  of  the 
first  persons  in  America.  In  all  probability  they 
had  something  more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely 
upon.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  these  suggestions. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1798,  when  General 
Pinckney  and  General  William  Washington,  in  oar 
qttasi  war  with  France,  during  the  administration 
of  the  elder  Adams,  were  entrusted  with  the  mili- 
tary charge  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  they  visited,  during  their  military  toor  in 
Georgia,  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
known  Rudolph  in  his  youth.  General  Pinckney, 
who  had  not  long  before  returned  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  minister,  asked  his  host  if  such 
had  not  been  the  case.  Being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, Pinckney  replied,  that  he  too  had  known 
Rudolph ;  that  he  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  was  much  interested  in  his  fate;  and  that 
this  interest  had  been  heightened  recently  by  a 
discovery  which  he  had  made  in  Europe.  There, 
while  a  resident  in  France,  he  had  learned  that 
there  was  in  the  army  of  Italy  an  American  of- 
ficer who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself — that 
from  every  inquiry,  not  a  doubt  remained  on  hia 
mind  that  this  American  officer  was  his  old  friend, 
Michael  Rudolph,  but  that  he  soon  found  that  lie  no 
longer  bore  the  same  name.  General  Pinckney 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  pressing  his  inquiriea 
and  writing  directly  to  the  supposed  American,  that 
he  feared,  in  his  own  critical  situation,  and  thedif* 
ficulties  existing  between  the  Directory  and  hia 
Government,  that  such  inquiries  might  only  draw 
down  upon  the  officer  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
authorities.  Michael  Ney  was  unquestionably  the 
officer  thus  pointed  at.  He  was  in  Kleber's  Ger- 
man Legion;  and  Rudolph,  born  of  German  par- 
ents, at  the  head  of  Elk,  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  character  of  Ney  was  then  cloaely 
analysed,  as  far  as  the  materials  could  be  obtained 
for  such  a  study,  by  several  Americans.  His 
career  was  watched  with  interest.  He  was,  as  we 
have  said  already,  distinguished  for  his  eager  spirit, 
his  skill  in  strategies,  his  determined  bravery,  in  all 
resembling  the  characteristics  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  military  reputation  of  Rudolph.  Like  Ru- 
dolph, Ney  was  an  unlettered  man.  At  the  trial 
of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  having  issued  the 
proclamation  on  joining  Napoleon  at  Toulouse,  he 
referred  the  composition  of  the  document  to  Napo- 
leon himself,  who  had  written  it,  and  had  even 
taunted  him  with  his  illiteracy  by  saying,—-*'  Why, 
Marshal,  I  have  made  yon  witty** — a  liberty  which 
Napoleon  would  scarcely  have  taken  with  Berna- 
dotte,  or  any  of  his  more  lettered  marshals.  The 
expreastons  which  he  employed,  when  ▼olaatarily 
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weeptiog  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  command  of  an 
army  to  uiercept  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  promising  to  serve  the  monarch  faiih- 
foUy,  will,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  any  thing: 
else,  betray  the  rude  and  untrained  mind  of  the  un- 
lettered soldier.     He  told  Louis  that  he  "  would 
bring  Napoleon  to  him  in  an  iron  caire."    Upon  his 
trial,  his  own  counsel  called  upon  the  conrt  to  re- 
member, and  to  make  all  proper  allowances  for  one 
who  was  a  foreigner.     His  counsel  certainly  must 
ksTS  known  what  he  was ;  and,  though  Ney  rose 
and  disclaimed  the  imputation,  with  warmth,  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  were 
pKseat  who  concurred  in  the  conviction  which  his 
eoeosel  had  expressed.     Legally,  indeed,  Ney  was 
no  foreigner,  though  he  might  have  been  born  in 
Great  Britain:  since,  to  have  married  in  France, 
was,  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  to  have  become 
a  eiiixen.    With  a  young  wife  and  children  in 
France,  it  was  particularly  important,  if  Ney  were 
Rodolph,  that  he  should  silence  any  impression 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  that  he  had  any 
soeh  connections  in  this.     Jo  America  he  had  also 
left  wife  and  children,  whom,  if  he  did  remember, 
it  was  not  bis  policy  to  acknowledge.     To  those 
ito  watched  the  progress  of  Ney,  it  became  a 
Batsral  subject  of  inquiry  why  he  did  not  fly  with 
oUier  of  Napoleon *s  followers  to  America  1  When 
Groaehy  and  his  comrades  were  finding  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  why  did  Ney  remain  to  en- 
cesDter  the  fory  of  the  Bourbons  1  History  vainly 
intimates  that  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
find  immenity— that  he  could  not  be  convicted,  but 
that  he  was  safe  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Capitulation  of  Paris,  by  which  a  general  amnesty 
was  promised.     But  if  such  were  his  hopes  and 
the  opinions  of  his  friends,  why  did  he  go  into  se- 
ereey — why  conceal  himself  I    But  he  entertained 
BO  aoch  confidence.     He  was  even  more  guilty 
thaa  any  other  of  the  French  marshals,  all  of  whom 
deemed  their  only  safety  to  lie  in  foreign  exile. 
The  United  States  was   their  refuge,    but   this 
lefiige  had  no  temptatrons  for  Ney.     He  preferred 
all  the  haxards  of  detection  and  death,  to  the  pros- 
peets  which  lay  before  him  in  America. 

When  the  news  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Michael  Ney  reached  this  country,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  south,  through 
the  medium  of  a  friend  at  Washington,  addressed 
certain  inquiries,  with  respect  to  Ney,  to  Marshal 
Grooehy,  who  had  then  only  lately  reached  our 
ahores.    These  questions  were  as  follows : 

**Was  Marshal  Ney  about  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height — a  muscular  man,  though  not  fat ;  of  high, 
flat  forehead,  gray  eyes,  straight  eyebrows,  promi- 
nent eheek-bones  and  fair  complexion ;— and  did  be 
tpeak  English  V 

The  reply  of  Marshal  Grouchy  affirmed  the  cor- 
itetoess  of  this  description.  He  said  **  it  accorded 
viih  thai  of  Ney — ^that  be  bad  served  io  the  same 


division  with  Ney,  before  they  were  respectively 
promoted, — that  he  did  speak  English — this  he 
knew,  and  he  mentioned,  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  English  prisoners  had  been  taken,  Ney  him- 
self had  examined  them  apart.** 

Subsequently,  the  same  inquiries  were  addressed 
to  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had 
seen  much  of  Ney  while  in  France.  Crawford^s 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  Ney^s  personal  appear- 
ance, also  affirmed  the  description  given  above. 
He  said  that  **  Marshal  Ney  seemed  to  be  much 
attached  to  himself  and  often  visited  him  at  his 
hotel — but  never  spoke  a  word  of  English  while  in 
his  presence,  although  he,  Mr,  Crawford,  did  not 
speak  one  word  of  Ft  ench.  The  conferences  were 
conducted  through  Dr.  Jackson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Legation."  When,  on  his  return  to  this  coon- 
try,  Crawford  was  told  of  Ney*s  familiarity  with 
the  English  language,  he  was  confounded, — as  well 
he  might  be.  He  mentioned  again,  as  very  curious, 
that,  while  thus  speaking  through  an  interpreter* 
Ney  should  yet  have  more  frequently  sought  him 
out,  have  appeared  more  attached  to  him,  and  been 
more  with  him  than  any  officer  of  rank  he  met 
with.  Crawford  acknowledged  the  mystery.  The 
difficulties  of  the  interpreter,  in  the  interviews  be- 
tween Ney  and  the  former,  were  no  difficulties  to 
Ney.  How  he  must  have  smiled  in  his  sleeve,  at 
the  tedious  process,  of  rendering  into  French,  for 
his  benefit,  what  he  was  already  in  posseeaion  of. 
Now,  why  should  Ney  seek  a  stranger  with  whose 
language  he  pretended  to  be  totally  unfamiliar, — 
seek  him  frequently,  and  conduct  his  dialogue 
through  an  interpreter,  when,  all  the  while,  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  person  he  spoke  with, 
just  as  well  as  the  latter  did  himself?  Why  the 
mystery  ?  It  may  somewhat  account  for  it  to  re- 
member that  the  stranger  was  from  the  land  of  Ru- 
dolph*s  birth — that  he  came  from  a  part  of  the 
country  in  which  Rudolph  not  only  served  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  in  which  he  resided  for  a 
time,  where  he  had  formed  several  intimacies,  and 
where  he  had  relations  still. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  witnesses. 
The  inquiries  addressed  to  Marshal  Grouchy 
reached  the  ears  of  citizen  Gen^t, — that  presump- 
tuous emissary  of  the  new  regime  in  France,  who 
sought  to  raise  a  party  against  Washington  in 
America.  The  vanity  of  that  adventurer  who 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  la  grande  lui- 
tion,  was  touched  at  the  imputation  of  Ney's  Ameri- 
canism. GenSt  was  then  in  New  York,  from 
whence  he  issued  a  denial  of  the  identity.  He 
claimed  to  know  Marshal  Ney, — **  for  he  had  mar- 
ried his  niece.'*  To  this,  common  sense  replies 
with  a  non  sequitur.  How  could  Gen6t  know 
Marshal  Ney  ?  Gen6t  came  to  America  in  the  year 
1792,  a  propagandist  of  the  Jacobins.  His  course 
was  so  ofiensive  and  unwise,  that  even  Robespierre 
failed  to  countenance  him,  and  no  government  in 
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France  ever  permitted  his  return  to  that  country. 
Now,  in  the  year  1793,  Marshal  Ney  was  totally 
unknown  in  France.  Whether  he  was  Michael 
Rudolph,  an  American,  or  whether  he  came  from 
Sarre  Louis,  '*on  the  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle,^' 
was  a  matter  equally  beyond  the  care  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  French  people.  The  probabilities 
are,  that  he  could  not  have  been  known  personally 
under  any  aspect,  or  in  any  character,  to  GenSt, 
who  was  a  Parisian,  and  mingling  with  men,  prior 
to  his  coming  to  America,  only  in  the  melee  of  the 
Parisian  clubs,  of  which  he  was  a  violent  member. 

But  we  have  some  better  French  testimony  to 
oppose  that  of  Gen^t.  This  is  that  of  General 
Lallemand.  This  distinguished  officer  was  resi- 
ding, about  the  years  1818-1819,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia ;  and  when  the  rumor  was  in 
circulation,  which  announced  the  identity  of  Ney 
with  Rudolph,  he  is  said  to  have  concurred  io 
the  description  of  personal  appearance,  and  to  have 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  persons  were  the 
same.  The  declaration  was  made  by  Lallemand 
to  the  relatives  of  Rudolph  themselves,  then  liv- 
ing at  Elkton,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  who  have 
affirmed  it  to  other  persons.  The  matter  became 
currently  known  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  at  that 
period ; — and  the  statement  to  this  effect,  and  from 
which  we  borrow  this  portion  of  our  facts,  is  from 
a  highly  respected  citizen  of  that  place.  Other 
facts  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  this.  Lal- 
lemand, among  other  particulars  said,  that  when 
spoken  of  by  his  enemies,  in  the  Army  of  Napo- 
leon, Ney  was  commonly  called  **The  Foreign 
tobacco  merchant."  That  he  understood  and  spoke 
the  English  language  fluently,  there  is  no  sort  of 
doubt. 

Some  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia— all  such,  at  least,  as  were  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  Rudolph's  identity  with  Ney — were  sur- 
prised and  excited  by  a  visit  to  that  city  of  the 
young  Count  Ney,  in  company  with  the  Due  de 
Montebello.  The  visit  might  be  one  of  curiosity 
only — such  a  visit  as  foreign  travellers  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  pay  to  a  place,  whose  reputation  for 
grace  of  manner,  and  hospitality  of  conduct,  is  so 
decided  as  that  which  the  people  of  Savannah  have 
won  for  their  city.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Due  of  Montebello  departed  the  very  next  day, 
and  that  the  young  Count  Ney,  though  remaining 
ten  or  twelve  days  longer,  was  yet  exceedingly 
grave,  reserved,  shy,  and  always  occupied  during 
this  time, — their  conclusion  was  that  his  chief  oc- 
cupation was  to  institute  inquiries  after  the  first 
family  of  his  father,  through  a  secret  agency,  and 
without  implicating  himself.  If  such  was  the  case, 
his  agent  has  never  betrayed  his  trust.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  American  tradition  had  made 
its  way  to  France,  and  had  provoked  a  doe  degree 
of  anxiety  and  curiosity  in  the  proper  quarters. 

The  portrait  of  Ney,  as  published  by  his  family, 


presents  us  with  a  face  which  is  any  thing  bot 
French  in  style  and  expression.     It  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  cast,  and  would  be  recognized  as   soch  all 
the  world  over.     It  was  highly  desirable  to  submit 
this  portrait  to  snch  Americans  as  had  known  Ru- 
dolph ;  but  the  number  remaining  when  this  **  Coun- 
terfeit presentiment'*  reached  us,  was  very  small. 
But  we  have  the  words  of  one,  who,  thoa{;b  a  boy 
only  when  Rudolph  was  in  America,  had  learned 
to  watch  his  countenance  with  admiration.     **  Be- 
fore my  God !"  is  the  language  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Spalding, — *'  I  think  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  in  the  engraving  you  have  sent  me,  might  be 
such  as  Michael  Rudolph's  would  have  been,  at  the 
distance  of  time  that  has  intervened  between  the 
periods.   A  nephew  of  Michael  Rudolph  commands 
the  Revenue  Cutter  on  the  Georgia  station.     I 
think  the  upper  part  of  his  face  bears  some  shade 
of  resemblance  to  the  portrait,"  &c.     And  soch 
was  the  opinion  of  other  gentlemen  of  character, 
who  examined  the  engraved  portrait  of  Marshal 
Ney. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  gene- 
ral presumptions  upon  which  the  opinion  is  found- 
ed, in  portions  of  the  country,  that  Ney  and  Ru- 
dolph were  one.     It  is  not  merely  that  Ney  spoke 
bad  French, — but  that  he  spoke  good  English;-^ 
that  he  concealed  his  English  when  with  Ameri- 
cans, though  he  was  known  among  the  French  to 
be  familiar  with  the  language.     That  he  was  pro- 
nounced a  foreigner  among  the  French, — sneered 
at  as  a  tobacco  trader — ^believed  by  some  of  bis 
most  distinguished  associates  to  be  an  American,— 
and  possessed  qualities  of  intellect,  character  and 
person  corresponding  with  all  that  is  known  of 
Michael  Rudolph,  the  American.     We  do  not  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  story  ;  bot  we  think 
it  a  case  that  deserves  inquiry.     We  regret  that 
our  own  more  deliberate  research  should  have  been 
forestalled  by  a  premature  publication,  bat  deem  it 
proper,  now,  that  the  foundation  for  the  story^  and 
all  the  facts,  should  be  laid  before  the  public,  that 
its  grounds  may  be  more  thoroughly  sifted  by  those 
who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination.     The 
youthful  biography  of  Ney  is  first  to  be  overthrown. 
This,  perhaps,  can  only  be  done  by  inquiries  made 
upon  the  spot,  at  Sarrelouis,  which  is  given  as  his 
birth-place — a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of 
Moselle.     His  father's  history  ronst  be  looked  into, 
and  that  of  the  alleged  teaching  (so  little  credita- 
ble to  them)  uhich  Ney  received  from  the  Monks 
of  St.  Augustine.     Corresponding  inquiries  may 
be  urged,  at  home,  in  relation  to  Rudolph,  of  whom 
we  have  no  memoir — the  Biographic  Americana 
not  even  putting  his  name  on  record.      We  might 
even  recommend  the  subject  to  some  of  the  wri- 
ters for  Mr.  Jared  Sparks'  collection,  but  hesitate 
to  do  so,  as  we  remember  that  Rudolph  has  no  pa- 
ternal claims  on  New  England.     Had  he  only  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  a  Puritan  Cross^  his  career  of 
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partisan  gallantry  woald  never  have  been  suffered 
to  remain  obscured  by  the  accumulating  rubbish  of 
the  chronicles.  A  biography  of  Michael  Rudolph 
should  properly  come  from  Kennedy.*  Is  it  too 
mach  to  a§k  him  to  leave  the  Scottish  weaver, 
Tbom,  to  Scottish  eulogium,  and  to  rescue  from 
oblifioQ  the  performances  of  as  brave  a  man  as 
Maryland  ever  gave  to  the  nation  ?    [See  Note.] 

*  Hoa.  J.  P.  Kennedyp  of  Baltimore. 

JVote— The  aathor  of  the  foregoing  Paper  commences  by 
nying,  ihat  he  has  been  called  forth,  at  thia  time,  by  a 
"  somewhat  premature  remark*'  of  ours  in  relation  to  the 
tndtlion,  that  Marshal  Ney  was  the  brave  Rudolph  of 
Lee's  Legion ;  and  again,  he  "  regrets  that  his  own  more 
deliberate  research  should  have  been  forestalled  by  a  pre- 
maiore  pubiicatioo."  We  respectfully  suggest  that  we  do 
not  see  the  appropriateness  of  these  observations ;  nor  how 
oar  poblicalion  was  the  least  premature,  except  to  the  im- 
mature  purposes  of  toe  above  writer,  whose  "  more  <ielib- 
erate  research"  was  unknown  to  us,  and  might  have  been 
itill  proaecttted  in  silence,  despite  of  St.  Leger,  our  "  cor> 
mpoodeot,"  and  ourselves.  He  shows  that  the  interesting 
tradition  referred  to  has  l)een  long  known,  and  yet  regrris 
tittt  it  was  not  reserved  for  him  to  startle  the  Public  with 
ill  aonaociation ;  for  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  all 


we  stated.    It  was  first  mentioned  to  us,  togoiher  with  some  -fo  tender  up  their  dearest  rights  in  Caernarvon's  hall, 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  it  rested,  three  years  ago, 


b;  s  gentleman  of  Savannah,  who  bound  us  to  no  secrecy  ; 
tboagb  we  should  have  been  restrained  by  our  sense  of  pro- 
prietj  from  publicly  using,  without  his  consent,  the  facts, 
tt  proofs,  then  suted  by  him. 

The  appearance  of  Headley's  **  Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
sials."  reminded  as  of  the  tradition,  and  we  published  it ; 
ifter  having  given  three  years,  (perhaps  be  had  a  longer 
lime.)  for  the  *'  more  deliberate  research"  of  the  aliove 
wnier.  But  after  all,  the  aulhor'4  **  premature  publica- 
tioQ''  may  be  the  beat  means  of  completing  the  research  in 
viiieh  he  was  so  laudably  engayd.  Head  ley,  in  his  sketch 
of  Ney,  mentions  a  circumstance  so  singular  as  to  appear  a 
little  fttspicious  to  one  disposed  to  credit  the  tradition  al- 
loded  to;  though  the  minuteness  of  his  account  would 
fccm  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Ney's  nativity. 

"His  father,  who  loved  him  tenderly  as  the  son  of  his 
pride  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  was  never  told  of  his  ig- 
BOBiBioos  detf  h.  He  was  at  thia  time  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  saw  by 
the  mourning  weeds  on  his  family  that  some  catastrophe 
hxd  happened,  and  his  fatber'a  heart  told  but  too  well 
wbere  the  bolt  had  struck ;  but  he  made  no  inquiries,  and 
tboogh  he  Uved  twelve  years  after,  never  mentioned  his 
soa'a  name,  and  was  never  told  of  his  fate.  He  knew  he 
«M  deadi  but  he  asked  not  how  nor  where  be  died." 


But  ah  !  amid  that  mountain  bold,  so  rich  in  legends  old, 
The  bard's  wild  chant  was  heard  no  more  upon  his  harp 

of  gold, 
Bat  chiefs  were  arming  in  each  ball  and  peasants  in  each 

glen. 
While  every  ancient  castle  sent  its  force  of  valiant  men. 

It  was  a  time  of  deadly  strife,  when  rous'd  by  minstrel  lays, 
And  words  prophetic,  that  foretold  the  dawn  of  better  days, 
The  brave  Lewellyn  led  bis  host  against  the  Saxon  foe. 
Who,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  pour'd  from  England's  plains 

below ; 
In  vain  they  fought,  his  barons  bold,  for  country  and  for  life. 
In  martyr-streams  their  heart's  blood  flow'd  in  that  unequal 

strife, 
And  silken  banners  trail'd  in  gore,  torn  plumes  and  broken 

shields 
Were  the  sole  harvest  which  they  sow'd  within  their  na- 
tive fields. 

Worn  with  defeat,  their  monarch  slain,  their  castles  over- 
thrown, 
Those  freemen  of  the  soil  still  held  a  proud  and  lofty  tone. 
When  summon'd  by  the  English  king  they  pass'd  thek 
mountain-wall. 


THE  TREATY  OF  CAERNARVON. 

Three  days  after  the  birth  of  Edward,  first  prince  of 
Wtles,  Caernarvon  Castle  became  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  chiefs  of  North  Wales,  who  met  to  tender  their  final 
submission  to  Edward  I.  with  this  condition,  that  the  Saxon 
monjirch  would  grant  them,  as  ruler,  a  prince  of  their  own 
(oantry.  The  termination  of  the  meeting  is  related  in  the 
£>Uowing  ballad. 

The  spring-time  held  its  pleasant  rale  o'er  Cambria's  green 

land, 
Where  lavish  Nature  free  bestows  her  sweets  and  odors 

bland ; 
While,  like  a  giant  watchman  set  to  guard  that  region  fair, 
Old  Snowden  sto^  with  snow-capp'd  head  suspended  high 

is  air: 


Where,  heedless  of  stern  Edward's  wrath,  they  spurn'd  the 
golden  dower, 

Which,  with  a  chief  of  foreign  birth,  he  profTer'd  them  that 
hour, 

Till  rous'd  to  angry  speech  and  deed,  they  drew  their  flash- 
ing swords. 

And,  with  defiance  in  their  miens,  breatb'd  out  these  hostits 
words : 

"  The  freedom  of  our  hills  is  gone ;  oar  cliffs  and  sunny  dells 
Resound  not  as  in  former  daj'S,  with  stirring  minstrel  swells, 
But  dark  oppression  shadows  o'er  the  country  of  our  birth, 
And  aliens  of  the  soil  we  stand  upon  our  native  earth; 
Yet  with  a  prince  of  our  own  line  we  will  this  yoke  endure. 
And  by  our  true  submission  make  our  homestead  hearths 

secure, 
But  ne'er  to  one  of  foreign  blood  allegiance  will  ye  yield  ;— 
Far  better  fall  in  noble  strife  upon  the  battle-field.'* 

And  soon  their  tones  of  passion  reach'd  the  small,  secluded 

tower, 
Where,  on  a  velvet  couch  as  soft  as  e'er  grao'd  lady's  bower, 
The  fair  and  gentle  Eleanor,  the  monarch's  lovely  bride, 
Repos'd  'neath  silken  tapestries,  her  young  babe  at  her  side. 
While  watchful  of  her  slumber  light  attendants  pressed 

around, 
Trembling,  for  their  dear  mistress'  sake,  at  each  discordant 

sound, 
Till,  waken'd  by  their  whisper'd  fears,  she  rais'd  her  lan- 
guid head. 
And  question'd  of  the  cause  which  fill'd  their  timid  hearts 
with  dread. 

"  Now  bring  me  quick  a  robe,"  she  cried, "  and  aid  my  fee- 
ble hand 

To  bind  these  tresses  as  become  a  lady  of  the  land  ; 

And  let  this  diamond  circlet  round  my  pallid  temples  twine. 

And  haste  ye,  'mid  its  flashing  light,  this  flowing  veil  con- 
fine :" 

And  while  her  wondering  handmaids  strove  to  do  her  bid- 
ding high, 

The  sadden  crimson  lit  her  check,  the  fire  flash'd  from  her 
eye, 
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^Til),  all  impatient  of  delay,  wiih  gesture  strangely  wild, 
She  sprang  towards  the  couch,  and  clasp'd  the  yet  uncon> 
scious  child. 

*'  Now  fare  ye  well  awhile/*  she  said,  "  I  must  the  hostess 

play. 

And  welcome  to  this  castle^s  walls  these  native  chiefs  to> 

day; 
For  much  I  fear  my  kingly  lord  doth  need  his  royal  dame, 
With  woman's  gentle  blandishments  their  stubborn  hearts 

to  tame  ; 
And  smiling  gently,  as  she  marked  each  maiden's  anxious  air, 
She  roov'd  with  lightsome  step  along  the  turret*s  winding 

stair, 
*Till  suddenly,  like  fairy  dream,  so  beautiful  and  bright, 
She  stood  amid  those  armed  men,  whose  ire  was  at  its 

height. 

**  What  lack  jre  yet,  ny  chiefs?**  she  ask'd,  as  bowing  her 

slight  form, 
She  look'd  amid  the  angry  groups,  as  sunbeam  'mid  the 

storm; 
**  What  lack  ye,  Taliant  friends,  to  make  your  monarches 

treaty  sure, 
And  banish  war  and  bloodshed  from  your  bright  land  erer- 

more?" 
A  low,  cUar  whisper  ran  along  that  vaulted  chamber  deep ; — 
An  under-tone,  as  though  their  ire  a  moment's  space  might 

sleep ;  ^ 

And  then,  at  once,  a  hundred  lips  were  heard  aloud  to  cry, 
"No  other  than  a  native  prince,  or  we  will  fight  and  die !" 

"  Now  God  be  prais'd !"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  clear,  ex- 
ulting  voice, 

'*  That  [  can  tender  you,  this  day,  a  chief  of  your  own 
choice; 

One,  bom  in  happy  hoar,  within,  your  cloudless  region 
bright. 

Whose  soul  it  stainless  as  the  snow  that  rests  on  Snow- 
den's  height ; 

And  as  those  barons  pressed  around  in  mate  yet  pleas'd  sur- 
prise. 

She  sprang  from  her  yonng  consort's  arm,  with  gladness  in 
her  eyes, 

And  throwing  back  the  crimson  scarf  that  wrapt  her  slen- 
der form. 

Revealed  the  tender  babe  that  slept  upon  her  bosom  warm. 

"  Look  on  him !  he  is  yours,"  she  cried,  "  a  flower  of  your 

own  clime, 
Whose  earliest  accents  shall  be  taught  to  lisp  your  native 

chime ; 
Would  that  his  lips  could  speak,  yet  see  '."—just  then  the 

infant  stirr'd. 
And  e'en  as  though  his  tender  ear  had  caught  his  mother's 

word, 
He  tum'd  his  dreamy  glance  towards  the  half-reluctant  band, 
And  from  the  shielding  mantle  toss'd  his  soft  and  tiny  hand, 
While  heedful  of  this  trivial  deed,  the  young  Queen  sbriek'd 

with  joy. 
As  high  among  those  barons  bold,  she  rais'd  the  princely  boy. 

Such  stillness !— one  might  e'en  have  heard  the  fall  of  forest 
leaf, 

As  with  a  reverential  air  advonc'd  each  mountain  chief, 

And  bending  lowly,  ktss'd  that  hand,  whose  simplest  act  of 
life 

Had  thrown  soft  oil  upon  those  wild  and  stormy  waves  of 
strife  ; 

Yet  ere  another  moment's  space  they  broke  that  buah  pro- 
found, 


As  every  sword  with  startling  olang  its  fitting  scabbard 

found, 
While  loud  above  the  clash  of  steel  arose  their  deafening 

cry, 
*'  A  native  prince  is  ours  to-day ;  for  him  well  fight  and 

die !"  • 

MAtT  E.  L». 


HOUSEHOLD  SONNETS. 

BT  ELIZABETH  J.  EAME8. 

Y. 

MY  FATHER. 

Oh !  name  rever'd  from  childhood's  earliest  time, 

And  worship'd  more  as  deep'ning  years  roll  on ; 

They  tell  me,  father,  that  thy  face  is  wan — 
That  thou  hast  lost  the  freshness  of  thy  prime. 
And  that  thy  "  sacred  temples"  now  are  clad 

With  silvery  streaks  wove  by  Time's  frosty  finger  :-^ 
They  sny  tliy  voice  is  low,  and  sometimes  sad^— 

That  thy  feet  falter,  and  thou'rt  fain  to  linger 
Amid  thy  household  band.    Oh  !  father,  dear, 

A  thouaand  mile*  thee  and  thy  child  divide. 
And  often  sinks  my  anxious  heart  with  fear, 

Lest  I  may  never  more  sit  at  thy  side  1 
Father,  beloved!   my  duteous  hand  would  fain  thy  ills 

assuage. 
And  smooth  with  tenderest  care  the  couch  of  thy  declining 
age. 

.VI. 

MY  MOTHER. 

Within  a  holy  and  a  guarded  spot 

Is  ahrin'd  thy  gentle  image,  mother  dear  ^ 
The  vanities  of  life  profane  it  not— 

No  worldly  presence  ever  enters  there. 
In  my  heart's  inner  temple  is  an  altar. 

Whereon  an  incense-fire  bums  pure  and  clear, 

Thy  sacred  image  lives.  Oh !  mother,  here, 
And  often  would  my  weary  spirit  falter. 

Did  it  not  feel  thy  holy  presence  near. 
Oh !  piis'd  above  all  price  the  sainted  tie 

Which  wears  not  when  all  other  ties  grow  weak : 

Mother !  in  my  loneliness  I  vainly  seek 
A  love  which  changeih  not !     I  turn  to  thee 
And  claim  the  only  place  that  now  is  left  to  me ! 

VII. 

TO  MARY. 

We  are  no  longer  young  1    Dear  sister,  thou 
And  I  have  enter'd  on  our  life's  midsummer— 
Our  place  is  filPd  by  many  a  gay-new-comer — 

And  what  we  were  of  old  we  are  not  now. 

Mary,  belov'd !  full  nmny  a  golden  promise 

From  Hope's  green  bough  Time's  hand  hatb  stolen  from  nM, 

For  thee  so  lov'd,  an  early  widowed  lot 
And  its  lone  sorrows — yet  thou  art  resigned. 

For  me  whose  dreams— Oh !  Sister,  I  will  not 
Stir  the  grief-fountain  in  my  bosom  shriir'd ! 
There  are  some  things  known  to  our  Maker  only"- 
He  brighteneth  man's  path— He  maketh  lonely. 

Yet  'a: id  all  chance  and  change  no  jot  can  perish 

Of  that  dear  love  which  we  do  for  each  other  cherish. 
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ELLEN  TRAVERSE. 

**  Look  Dot  ajxm  the  wine  when  it  is  red.** 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door.     The  yoang  wife, 
who  bad  worn  her  marriage-ring  bat  three  days, 
Dov  stood  before  her  mirror,  arraying  her  simple, 
jet  tasteful  dress.     The  glass  reflected  a  delicate, 
girlish  figure,  attired  in  snowy  muslin  of  gossamer 
lightness.    A  simple  orange  wreath  encircled  the 
rich  braid  of  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head  ;  while 
beoeaih  its  delicate  blossoms  fell  the  bridal  veil,  its 
light  folds  mingling  with  the  magnificent  auburn 
Uesses  that  swept  lier  snowy  neck.     One  single 
jewel,  a  gift  from  her  husband,  nestled  amid  the 
folds  of  lace  on  her  bosomt  and  completed  her  ez- 
qoisitely  simple  toilet.      The  sweet  young   face 
vas  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  pure  style  of  dress, 
bearing  on  every  feature  traces  of  that  gentleness 
and  earnest  ihoocrht fulness  that  won  every  heart 
who  knew  her.     Ellen  Fisher  was  a  single-hearted, 
generous  being,  whose  unselfish  nature  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  others.     Unobtrusive  and  quiet, 
5et  like  a  ministering  angel,  did  she  seek  out  the 
poor  and  a/Hicted,  and  when  she  could  do  no  more, 
voald  pour  balm  into  the  suffering  heart,  by  her 
gentle  sympathy  and  soothing  words.     And  all  re- 
joiced, yet  thought  it  strange,  when  the  haughty  Ed- 
vard  Traverse  wooed  the  lovely  and  modest  Ellen 
Fisher.     Those  who  knew  him  best,  wondered 
least;  for  Traverse  was  a  passionate  worshipper 
of  the  beautiful — the  physically,  morally  and  men- 
tally beautiful !     His  eye  was  j(Jr5/  caught  by  the 
nie  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  then  he  delighted 
to  trace,  through  the  soft  light  of  her  loWng  eyes, 
tbe loveliness  that  dwelt  in  her  pure  spirit;  and  he 
veil  knew  how  to  draw  out  the  rich  treasures  of 
ber  coltivated  mind,  by  the  eloquent  language  of 
bis  own.    He  loved  her — what  marvel  ?     All  who 
knew  her  du)  the  same.    He  loved  as  men  love  a  rare 
jewel  in  a  precious  casket ;  while  she,  with  the  trost- 
in;  faitb  of  a  woman^s  heart,  gave  her  life  and  her 
happiness  to  his  keeping,  and  worshipped  the  Su- 
preme Source  from  whom  the  blessing  came.    And 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand  that  he  might  lead  her 
to  his  own  home,  where  he  had  invited  bis  friends 
to  meet  her,  there  went  with 'it  a  full  swelling  of 
the  heart  towards  Heaven,  that  she  was  permitted 
to  possess  that  dear  hand,  so  capable,  as  she  tb«ight, 
of  leading  her  tbroagh  the  mazes  of  life.     How 
often  is  the  heart  deceived  in  its  fondest  hopes ! 
These  two  young  beings  looked  down  a  vista,  where 
all  VIS  light  and  sanshine  and  joy.     Gay  hopes 
flitted  on  angels^  wings  before  them,  and  they  saw 
Dot  the  dond  that  gathered  slowly  over  their  bright 
perspective  and  darkened  it  with  its  gloomy  sha- 
dow, 

**  And  this  is  oar  home,  Eileo/*  exclaimed  the 


young  bridegroom,  while  his  fine  dark  eyes  beamed 
with  afifection  on  the  fair  being  by  his  side,  as  he 
led  her  up  the  marble  steps  of  a  handsome  house. 
"  This  is  oar  own  home,  Ellen :  how  happy  we 
shall  be ;  for  to  be  with  you  is  happiness  in  itself." 

The  gentle  bride  raised  her  eyes,  sufifused  with 
tears,  to  the  epeaker^s  face,  and  while  the  pearly 
drops  trembled  over  their  delicate  lids,  she  mur- 
mured softly,  '*  With  the  blessing  of  God^  we  wiU 
be  happy,  dear  Edward." 

The  young  man  seemed  confused  for  a  moment, 
then  taking  her  hand  in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
replying,  '*  You  are  so  good,  so  full  of  holy  thoughts, 
Ellen,  that  1  sometimes  wish  you  less  good,  that 
the  contrast  to  myself  might  not  be  so  striking.** 

Ellen  had  no  time  for  reply,  for  at  the  moment 
a  carriage  rattled  up  to  the  door ; — the  steps  were 
let  down  with  a  flourish,  and  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sprang  gaily  out.  Mr.  Traverse  turned 
to  meet  them  with  a  light  laugh,  as  if  he  wished  to 
shake  oflf  the  serious  feeling  of  the  moment  before, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  ladies,  exclaim- 
ed, **  Well,  Queen  of  Beauty,  (whom  ladies  call 
Miss  Emma  Foontaine.and  gentlemen,  the  '  Beaa- 
tifal  Emma,*)  we  wait  your  august  presence  before 
we  proceed  to  that  formidable  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Ellen  Traverse  will  be  installed  *  Mistress  of 
Ceremonies,*  and  we  want  you  to  lend  her  the  light 
of  your  countenance  to  go  through  the  terrible  or- 
deal.** 

"  I  do  not  think  yournewly -acquired  dignity  sets 
well  on  you,  Ellen,**  returned  the  sprightly  Miss 
Fountaine;  **  you  look  much  more  like  Ellen  Fisher 
this  evening,  with  that  languishing  look  out  of  those 
blue  eyes,  and  that  simple  white  dress,  than  Mrs. 
Edward  Traverse,  mistress  of  this  stately  mansion, 
ay  !  and  of  its  stately  lord,  too,  if  he  does  not  look 
out  for  his  own  rights,**  and  taking  the  arm  of  her 
escort,  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  followed  by 
Edward  Traverse  and  his  timid,  though  beautiful 
wife. 

The  drawing-rooms  were  superb.  Light  flashed 
in  brilliant  circles  from  the  chandeliers,  and  lent 
additional  lustre  to  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkled 
beneath  them.  And  young,  clear  voices  trilled  in 
song;  and  silvery  laughter  floated  through  the 
rooms,  and  the  light  jest  and  witty  repartee  played 
a  brilliant  battledore  from  lip  to  lip.  And  amid  all 
this  mingling  of  sounds  and  flitting  of  forms,  the 
servants  bore  the  heavy  waiters,  and  the  sparkling 
wine  circolated  freely,  and  many  a  rosy  lip  touched 
the  rim  of  the  glass  and  tempted  the  young  ad- 
mirer of  its  beauty  to  drain  the  dregs.  Oh !  Wo- 
man !  in  your  hours  of  thoughtlessness  and  mirth, 
how  little  do  you  reck  of  the  influence  you  exert 
on  the  other  sex !  Oh  !  could  you  but  read  the 
fearful  record  against  you,  you  would  find  the  veri- 
fication of  the  proverb,  **  c'  est  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute  ;*'  and  yud  doubtless  could  remember  many  a 
young  man  of  bright  promise,  who  could  date  his 
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downward  course  from  the  first  cnp  offered  by  the  i 
fatr  hand  of  the  one  he  loved.  Ellen^s  unsophis- 
ticated little  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  saw  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  thought  so  faultless,  pass 
the  wine  freely  and  merrily,  pressing  his  friends  to 
join  him,  and  challenging  them  by  toasts.  In  her 
father's  house  wine  was  used  only  for  the  sick. 
She  had  been  taught  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
draught,  and  now  she  felt  as  if  suspended  over  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  with  him  she  loved  best  on  earth. 
And  unconsciously  her  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  profound  sadness;  her  usually  beam- 
ing eyes  were  concealed  by  the  lids  that  drooped 
heavily  over  them,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  the 
feelings  that  oppressed  her.  She  was  lonely  amid 
this  gay  and  joyous  throng,  for  she  had  few  friends 
among  the  devotees  of  fashion  who  crowded  the 
rooms  :  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  her  chiid- 
hood^s  home,  where  she  had  so  often,  at  this  hour, 
heard  the  sweet  voices  of  her  sisters  singing  their 
evening  hymn,  and  then,  in  imagination,  she  knelt 
with  them  around  their  family  altar,  while  her  aged 
father  solemnly  implored  the  blessing  of  God  in 
their  behalf.  But  Aere,  she  felt  that  there  would 
be  no  prayer,  no  remembrance  of  the  God  of  her 
father ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  betrothal, 
Ellen  felt  unhappy. 

The  hours  passed  away  :  the  festive  throng  with- 
drew ;  the  lights  went  oat — the  flowers  withered ; 
and  the  unclouded  sun  looked  in  next  morning  on  a 
sickening  scene  of  confusion  and  discomfort.  Poor 
Ellen !  her  feelings  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  house.  She  had  been  awa- 
kened from  a  bright  dream  of  perfect  bliss,  by  the 
rude  grasp  of  anxious  care  :  and  though  she  had 
seen  nothing  in  her  husband  that  one  less  pure- 
hearted  than  herself  would  have  condemned,  yet 
coming  events,  casting  their  shadows  before,  filled 
her  with  fearful  presentiments.  Let  us  see  how 
they  were  realized.  Spring  came  and  found  Ed- 
ward Traverse  the  same  devoted,  affectionate  hus- 
band, lavishing  his  wealth  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  beloved  Ellen ;  yet  rather  fonder  of 
gay  company  than  young  married  men  are  wont  to 
be.  The  long  summer  days  dragged  heavily  after, 
and  so  oppressed  him  with  heat  and  languor,  that 
he  was  fain  to  support  his  sinking  powers  with  good 
old  Sherry  or  racy  Port.  Autumn  followed,  and 
he  found  it  so  pleasant  to  spend  the  evening  with 
his  young  friends  at  their  clnbs  :  he  was  so  fond  of 
oysters,  and  though  Ellen  knew  he  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  yet  she  could 
not  expect  him  to  mope  at  home  with  her  every 
evening,  and  besides,  she  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  retiring  early,  and  therefore  he  could  be 
no  company  for  her  if  he  staid  at  home.  So  that 
by  the  time  winter  had  covered  earth^s  nakedness 
with  her  glittering  mantle  of  snow,  he  hardly 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  attempt  an  excuse  for 
sleigh-riding  and  skating  parties,  invariably  fol- 


lowed by  wine  and  cards  at  night ;  and  Ellen  tried 
all  her  little  womanly  manoeuvres  to  keep  him  at 
home.  She  could  not  find  courage  enough  to 
breathe  to  him  her  fears,  that  he  was  fast  travelling 
the  road  to  ruin,  yet  she  would  seek,  with  a  winning 
grace,  peculiar  to  herself,  to  make  his  evenings  so 
pleasant  that  he  could  not  leave  her,  and  sometimes 
she  succeeded,  for  who  could  resist  those  pleading 
eyes  and  that  sweet  voice,  so  flute-like  in  its  tones 
of  persuasion. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  Ellen  Fisher  gave 
her  trusting  heart  to  Edward  Traverse,  and  how 
had  she  been  requited  1  Not  by  harshness  or  ill- 
treatment.  Oh,  no !  for  there  was  too  much  man- 
liness in  his  soul,  and  too  much  of  tender  affection 
for  the  gentle  being  whom  |^e  had  sworn  to  love 
and  cherish,  ever  to  forget  for  a  single  moment 
what  was  due  to  her.  But  he  knew  not  the  pang 
that  rent  her  heart,  as  day  by  day  she  saw  the  light 
of  intellect  fade  from  his  eye,  and  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  intemperance  on  his  handsome  form. 
But  more  than  all,  she  grieved  to  see  the  sool  that 
God  had  created  in  his  own  holy  image,  gradually 
becoming  enslaved  to  this  most  debasing  appetite. 
She  mourned  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  es- 
tate ;  she  shed  bitter  tears  of  grief  over  her  dar- 
ling boy,  and  breathed  her  soul  out  in  prayers  for 
the  reformation  of  this  beloved  being.  But  days 
passed  on,  and  months,  and  years,  and  the  strong 
man  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  monster.  His 
business  no  longer  conducted  by  the  clear  head  and 
calculating  mind,  became  embarrassed  :  creditors 
pressed  him  closely  ;  notes  poured  in  for  payment, 
and  troubles  thickened  around  him.  He  became 
gloomy  and  morose  to  all  but  his  gentle  wife, — to 
her  he  was  ever  kind,  and  his  heart  often  smote 
him  when  he  saw  her  beairty  fading  beneath  the 
sorrow  that  oppressed  her.  He  knew  he  was  break- 
ing her  heart,  yet  no  murmur  or  reproof  ever  came 
from  her  lips  ;  he  knew  that  she  was  sinking  to  her 
grave,  and  he  felt  like  her  murderer :  and  often 
when  she  laid  her  soft  hand  in  his,  and  raised  her 
beseeching  eyes  to  him,  while  sho  earnestly  plead 
with  him  to  abandon  his  present  course— often, 
often,  had  he  sworn  to  reform,  to  dash  the  poisoned 
chalice  from  his  lips,  and  be  again  what  she  had 
believed  him  to  be  when  he  first  won  the  con- 
fidence of  her  young,  loving  heart.  But  he  was 
too  strongly  bound  thus  easily  to  free  himself.  Let 
not  him  who  lightly  yields  to  temptation,  flatter 
himself  that  he  can  retrace  his  steps.  The  down- 
ward road  is  an  easy  one,  but  he  who  seeks  to  re- 
turn, step  by  step,  to  the  high  place  he  has  lost, 
only  falls  back,  Sisyphus-like,  with  increased  ve- 
locity. One  bold,  one  daring  leap  alone,  will  place 
him  above  danger  and  sure  refuge  is  only  in 
taking  it.  In  vain  had  Ellen  sought  his  confi- 
dence. She  had  not  failed  to  mark  that  things 
were  going  wrong,  and  he  little  knew  how  gladly 
she  would  have  relinquished  all  claim  to  this  splen- 
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did  mtnsion  to  bring  him  peace  of  mind.  A  roan 
may  fancy  he  has  concealed  his  troubles  from  the 
vorki,  bot  he  Htile  knows  a  woman^s  heart,  who 
thlaks  to  hide  his  own  from  her.  Her  all-absorb- 
iog  love  can  easily  read  the  tracings  of  care  on  the 
beloved  brow,  painful  thought  in  the  averted  eye, 
and  the  ^nawings  of  a  troubled  conscience  in  the 
compressed  lips.  For  several  days  she  remarked 
that  at  diooer  her  husband  seemed  abstracted  and 
anasaally  thoughtful,  and  when  he  returned  at  night, 
this  mood,  had  given  way  to  one  of  feverish  impa- 
tieoce,  and  he  was  evidently  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  One  evening  he  returned  in  this 
excited  state,  and  aAer  sitting  a  few  moments  in 
the  parlor  with  her  sisters,  who  were  visiting  her, 
took  ap  a  lamp,  and  with  an  unsteady  step,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chamber.  She  softly  followed  him, 
anxioDs  to  share  his  troubles,  yet  half  afraid  to  so- 
licit his  confidence,  and  when  she  reached  the 
chamber-door,  sat  down  irresolutely  in  the  shadow 
of  her  infant's  cradle,  uncertain  whether  to  throw 
herself  on  his  bosom  and  give  vent  to  her  anxious 
feelings,  or  to  retire  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Traverse  seated  himself  at  his  wri- 
ting-desk, and  drawing  forth  a  pocket-book,  be- 
fan  to  examine  its  contents ;  and  it  was  painful  to 
vateh  his  changing  countenance  as  he  turned  over 
leaf  after  leaf.  At  last  he  drew  one  paper  out 
from  the  rest,  and  laying  it  on  the  desk  before  him, 
began,  evidently,  to  copy  some  part  of  it  on  a  blank 
sheet  before  him.  His  face  was  flushed  as  much 
from  excitement  of  feeling,  as  from  the  liquor  he  had 
diank.  Again  he  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took 
from  it  another  paper,  as  it  seemed,  but  partially 
written  out.  Ellen's  fears  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
for  as  his  pen  passed  rapidly  over  its  surface,  the 
Anting  flush  that  had  suffused  his  face  gave  place  to 
a  fearful  paleness,  and  his  hand  shook  like  an  aspen 
Icif.  She  rose  tremblingly,  and  stood  unobserved 
liebind  his  chair.  The  paper  was  a  check  on  an 
extensive  house  in  the  city  for  $1,000,  filled  out  by 
her  husband's  hand.  Oh  !  the  horror,  the  fear,  the 
madness  of  that  moment  to  the  poor,  sufiTering 
Ellen.  Terrible  phantoms  flitted  before  her  eyes, 
yet,  by  a  tremendous  eflfort,  she  controlled  herself, 
vtd  as  he  affixed  the  forged  signature  to  the  paper, 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  started, 
dropped  the  pen,  and,  looking  up,  met  the  terror- 
stricken  gaze  of  his  wife.  Like  statues  stood  they 
thos  for  one  miserable  moment ;  one  moment,  that 
seemed  to  have  the  wretchedness  of  years  concen- 
trated in  its  short  space;  terror  and  anguish  flash- 
ing back  from  eye  to  eye.  And  then  the  hns- 
Innd,  the  guilty,  conscience-stricken  man,  buried 
liis  death-like  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  form  shook 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  She  knelt  be- 
side him,  laid  her  head  upon  his  knee  and  wept  such 
bitter  tears  of  sorrow  as  we  only  weep  for  others 
dearer  than  ourselves.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
for  several  moments ;  the  deep  sileoce,  broken  ooly 


by  the  gaspings  of  poor  Ellen,  who  struggled  for 
breath.  And  what  were  the  thoughts  wildly  rush- 
ing through  the  brain  of  the  guilty  man.  Con- 
science carried  him  back  to  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, when  she  had  so  gently  reproved  his  pre- 
sumptuous assertion  that  they  would  be  happy  by 
gpntly  reminding  him  that  there  could  be  no  true 
happiness  without  the  blessing  of  God.  He  felt 
that  there  had  been  no  blessing  with  him,  that  he 
had  cast  it  recklessly  from  him,  and  had  rushed 
headlong  to  the  precipice  over  which  he  now  hung. 
And  she  had  saved  him,  saved  him  from  himself, 
saved  him  from  that  act  of  moral  suicide,  in  which, 
by  one  fell  blow,  he  would  have  sunk  himself  and 
those  that  were  dear  to  him  forever — saved  him 
from  an  awful  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.  Oh !  that 
he  had  told  her  before !  Oh !  that  she  had  known 
his  troubles,  how  would  she  have  comforted,  advised, 
and  supported  him !  H^  now  saw  what  he  might 
have  seen  before  had  not  his  senses  been  stupified 
by  the  intoxicating  diaughts,  that,  day  after  day, 
maddened  his  brain,  and,  night  after  night,  palsied 
his  powers.  He  now  saw  that  this  gentle  being, 
whom  he  had  loved  for  her  very  weakness,  (for  that 
made  her  draw  more  closely  and  confidingly  to 
him,)  was  one  to  grow  strong  as  stern  adversity 
met  her.  Like  the  sapling  that  bends  its  slender 
stem  and  droops  its  leaves  as  the  fierce  blast  sweeps 
by,  yet  rises  unbroken  in  its  beauty  as  soon  as  the 
storm  is  hushed,  so  did  Ellen  Traverse,  in  the  first 
burstof  her  grief,  bow  her  head  and  weep  bitterly,— 
yet  she  wept  not  long, — her  anxious  heart  was  full 
of  busy  plans.  And  now  did  the  repentant  hus- 
band that,  which  had  he  done  months  before,  would, 
have  saved  him  many  a  pang  and  her  many  a 
heart-ache.  He  opened  his  heart  to  her  fully  and 
freely;  he  told  her  of  his  diflSculties  and  straits; 
he  told  her  of  reverses ;  tuld  her  how  he  had  been 
pressed  in  business,  and  the  strong  temptation  he 
had  to  the  commission  of  this  act.  And  while  he 
confessed  that  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  his 
downfall,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
breakhis  chain.  Then  spoke  his  gentle  wife  in  the 
pious  language  she  had  used  when  they  first  entered 
that  house.  **  My  dear  husband,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  will  be  happy  yet,  oh !  how  I  thank 
Him  !'*  she  exclaimed,  while  her  beautiful  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  were  raised  to  Heaven,  "  that 
he  has  permitted  me  to  be  the  humble  means  of 
saving  you  from  this  dreadful  ^in  and  the  disgrace 
that  would  have  followed.  Thank  God  !  Edward, 
that  you  are  saved,  and  in  His  strength  free  your- 
self from  the  thraldom  you  are  in." 

The  next  morning  Edward  Traverse  called  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  laid  open  his  books  for 
their  inspection,  gave  up  all  his  property  into  their 
hands,  and,  before  them  all,  swore  that  if  God 
would  give  him  health  and  strength,  he  would  one 
day  pay  them  all  he  owed.  And  in  the  si^fht  of  the 
world  he  was  an  honorable  man,  for  none  could 
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read  the  heart.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  his  credi- 
tors and  his  now  happy  bat  weeping  wife,  for  whom 
he  bad  sent,  he  trembling  from  weakness  and  ex- 
citement, wrote  a  solemn  pledge  to  abandon  his 
besetting  vice  of  intemperance.  "  Thank  God/'  he 
exclaimed,  after  he  had  written  it.  '*  Thank  God ! 
Lara  again  a  man !  and  before  Him  I  swear  to  keep 
this  pledge !"  And  his  bent  form  straightened,  the 
sunken  eye  lighted  op  with  a  noble  fire,  and  the 
band  that  had  but  just  traced  his  name  on  the 
page  before  him,  grasped  the  pen  with  a  firmer  hold, 
and  pointed  upwards,  as  if  to  record  the  vow  in 
Heaven. 

It  was  a  winter*s  night,  six  years  afler  the  events 
recorded.  Edward  Traverse  had  kept  his  vow, — 
his  debts  were  all  paid,  with  the  accumulated  in- 
terest, and  the  handsome  house  to  which  he  had 
first  brought  bis  young  and  gentle  bride,  was  again 
his  own.  And  he  sat  in  his  drawing-room,  before 
a  bright,  cheerful  fire,  whose  warm  light  mingled 
with  the  softened  rays  of  a  globe  lamp  on  the  cen- 
tre-table, and  beside  him  sat  his  beloved  Ellen, 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  when  in  her  girldhood, 
and  at  their  feef,  on  the  carpet,  was  the  little  Ed- 
ward, his  curly  head  resting  on  the  back  of  a  fine 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  shared  the  rug  with  him, 
and  whose  shaggy  neok  was  lovingly  encircled  by 
the  arms  of  his  little  master.  Traverse  looked 
fondly  on  his  boy,  then,  taking  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
said  softly  and  with  much  emotion,  "  Dear  Ellen, 
it  is  twelve  years  to-night  since  you  were  first 
mine  by  the  solemn  vow  which  bound  us  to  each 
other,  and  six  years  since  you  were  doubly  mine  by 
that  act  of  love  which  saved  me  from  destruction. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  spoken  of  it  since,  fori 
could  not  bear  to  mention  it  or  even  think  of  it. 
But  it  has  been  present  with  me  during  every  mo- 
ment of  this  day.  This  morning,  Albert  Cottrell, 
whom  you  knew  as  one  of  my  boon  companions, 
committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  being  detected 
in  a  forgery.*'  And  be  shuddered  as  the  word 
passed  his  lips,  while  little  Edward,  who  half 
asleep  on  his  living  pillow,  had  caught  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  started  up  with  a  bright,  ear- 
nest expression  on  his  face.  *'  Papa !  what  is  sui- 
cide? Is  it  for  a  man  to  kill  himself?  I  know  what 
forgery  is,  for  I  heard  one  of  the  big  boys  say  this 
morning,  in  school,  that  Walter  Cottreirs  father 
had  killed  himself  because  he  had  been  caught  get- 
ting another  man's  money  to  pay  his  debts  with. 
Oh !  how  sorry  I  am  for  poor  Walter,'*  continued 
the  little  fellow,  unconscious  of  the  pain  he  was 
inflicting,  '*  to  have  such  a  mean  father.  I  am  sure 
I  would  be  an  honest  man,  if  I  were  ever  so  hard 
run.  Would  not  you,  papa  V  And  his  little  form 
expanded,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit,  and  he  laid  his  hand  enqui- 
ringly upon  his  father*s  knee.  His  father  clasped 
him  to  his  breast  with  a  passionate  embracoi  cast 


one  look  of  speechless  agony  on  his  embarrassed 
wife  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

The  father  found  his  condero nation  on  the  lipt 
of  bis  own  son. 


THE  EYE  AND  THE  WING. 


A  Collection  of  Poems  mostly  Imaginative, 


BT  ▲  SOUTHRON. 


IMMORTALITY. 

I. 

Beside  me,  in  a  dream  of  the  deep  night, 
Unsommon'd,  but  in  loveliness  array'd, 
Stood  a  warm,  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
A.nd  the  night  fled  before  her,  and  the  bloom 
Of  her  eternal  beauty,  from  my  sight, 
Dispeird  the  midnight  gloom. 

II. 

She  stood  beside  me,  and  her  white  band  fell, 
A  touch  of  life  and  light  upon  my  brow, — 
That  straightway  felt  the  fresh'ning  waters  flow, 
As  from  a  heart  whose  tides  had  sudden  might, 
Tn  the  bright  presence  of  some  holy  spell, — 
Whose  smile  at  once  brought  strength  with  new 
delight. 

III. 

And  in  her  voice  a  winningness  prevail'd, — 
A  music  born  of  waters,  that  go  free 
Through  forests  gladdened  in  their  greenery ; — 
And  lapsing  through  their  leaves,  as  in  a  play 
Of  song  and  bird,  by  fluvv*r  and  beam  regaled. 
Whose  pastimes  are  not  ended  with  the  day. 

IT. 

Hers  was  a  voice  of  wings ; — the  linnet's  note, 
The  lark*s  clear  morning  song  of  upper  skies. 
The  dove's  sweet  plaint  of  tenderness  and  sighs ; — 
And  the  onparallePd  life  within  her  own. 
Made  these  a  happier  music  than  they  brought, 
Unchorus'd,  when  they  carolM  forth  alone ! 

Her  eye  was  its  own  music, — its  own  flight, — 
As  if  commercing  ever  with  the  spheres. 
It  strove  for  harmonies  to  mate  with  theirs. 
And  wings  to  pass  from  star  to  star  at  will ; — 
To  shun  the  province,  yielded  up  to  night, 
For  realms  of  brightness,  still ! 
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VI. 

Tbe  living  speech  upon  her  lips,  in  fire, 

Rose,  swelling,  like  a  soal ; — while  io  her  eye, 

The  truth  that  blossoms  with  divinity, 

Rajed  oat  with  golden  brightness,  and  awoke 

Wiihtn  roy  heart  a  pulse  of  new  desire, 

That  burst  each  ancient  yoke. 

VII. 

Then,  in  my  raptore,  I  had  lain  my  head 

Upon  the  soft  swell  of  that  happy  round. 

That  rose  up,  like  a  white,  celestial  mound, — 

As  saying, — "bring  your  gifts  to  this  one  shrine  f' 

Bat  that  her  browns  clear  will  soon  banished 

Tbe  fond  resolve  from  mine ! 

viu. 

I  did  not  quail  or  tremble  at  her  glance, 
For  still  it  seemM  as  she  were  there  to  bring 
New  loves  to  crown  my  hope,  a  newer  wing,— 
And  open  better  provinces  of  life ; — 
Within  her  smile  I  saw  deliverance, 
And  broad,  new  realms  for  strife. 

IX. 

Tet  broken  was  my  speech,  and  forth  I  stood, 
Despairing,  though  immersM  in  certain  bliss. 
Lest  I  should  lose,  in  my  souFs  feebleness, 
The  embrace  that  now  seemM  needful  to  content; 
Aod  tears  were  all  that  the  impetuous  blood 
Vouchsafed,  of  all  it  meant ! 

X. 

Then  sweeter  grew  the  smile  upon  her  face, 
As,  conscious  of  my  suffering  and  my  truth. 
Her  heart  for  mine  was  sudden  smit  with  roth ; 
And  she  made  answer,  not  with  human  word ; — 
Bot  in  her  smile,  and  the  intelligent  grace 
Of  motion  was  she  heard. 

XI. 

"Thy  wish  is  thy  performance,"  said  she  then ; — 
**  And  thou  wilt  take  me  to  thy  arms  anon. 
When  thou  hast  pot  thy  loftier  nature  on. 
And  made  me  the  sole  passion  in  thy  heart ; 
Bnt  not  for  thee,  when  we  shall  meet  again, 
To  be  what  now  then  art  \ 

XII. 

"And  'tis  for  thy  soliciting  to  say, 
Whether  my  form  will  show  to  thee  as  now  ;— 
It  may  be  thoo  wilt  shrink  to  see  the  brow, 
Which,  though  in  loveliness  it  now  appears, 
May  so  affront  thee,  thou  wilt  turn  away 
Iq  terror  and  in  tears ! 

XIII. 

"If  that  tbe  passion  thou  hast  felt  for  me. 
Live  in  thy  future  memory,  thoo  wilt  raise 
Tby  altVy  and  thy  antbeoi,  ia  my  praise  \ 


And  I  will  light  thy  fires,  and  wing  thy  strain; — 
But  if  I  lose  thee  from  my  love,  for  thee. 
My  presence  must  be  pain. 

XIV. 

"  'Tis  written,  we  shall  meet ; — 'tis  written  more, 
Thou  shalt  be  mine :  I  thine ;  and  we  must  go. 
Forever  link'd,  through  ages  that  still  flow 
From  founts  of  time  eternal,  io  no  end, 
Save  one  of  toil,  which  we  may  both  deplore, 
Or  covet,  as  ihy  single  wishes  tend. 

XT. 

*<  Our  future  is  performance  !   Worlds  are  placed 
Around  us,  for  possession ;  and,  in  these, 
We  make  our  separate  mansions  as  we  please. 
And  choose  the  separate  tasks  that  each  fulfil ; 
In  these,  or  happy  and  blest ;  or,  low  debased,— 
Must  wait  upon  thy  will. 

XVI. 

"  And  thus,  in  a  brief  vision  of  the  night, 
I  show  thee  what  I  am,  that  thou  may*st  see. 
How  great  the  blessings  that  still  wait  on  thee. 
Even  at  thy  pleasure  : — Could  I  show  thee  more* 
Then  should  thy  wonder  grow  with  thy  delight 
At  what  is  in  my  store. 

XVII. 

**  I  come  not  with  denial,  though  I  now 

Deny  thee  my  embrace ; — thy  head  shall  lie 

Upon  this  bosom — on  thy  doubtful  eye. 

This  form  shall  rise  at  last,  whatever  thoa  beest; 

For  thee  to  say,  how  fair  shall  be  the  brow. 

How  bright  the  eye,  which,  in  that  day,  thoa  seest 

XVIII. 

**  Oh !  His  to  all  my  charms  that  I  entreat 

Thy  coming; — thoa  shall  have  my  crown  and 

wings; 
For  thee,  the  bird  that  late  and  early  sings. 
When  hope  is  at  the  entrance,  shall  appear ; 
And  we  will  glide,  with  pinions  at  our  feet, 
To  tasks  by  Love  made  dear ! 

XIX. 

"  Come  to  me  then,  beloved  one,  with  thy  heart 
Made  pure  in  my  remembrance — with  thy  thought) 
By  hope  of  triumph  in  mine,  forever  taught 
To  seek  the  unnamed  condition  of  delight ; — 
So  shall  I  meet  thee,  fond  as  now  thon  art. 
Thou  me,  as  now  I  seem  onto  tby  sight !" 

XX. 

Raptore,  O !  Rapture !  wherefore  wert  thoa  boro 
So  soon  to  perish !  .  .  .  .  thou,  a  part  of  death. 
Art  lost  to  being  with  thy  first  sweet  breath. 
And  lifelong,  then,  we  mourn  thee  with  an  eye 
Turned  outwards,  inwards,  with  the  look  forlorn, 
Too  happy,  if  it  seeks  for  thee  on  high ! 
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A  TALE   IN  TWO  PA'RTS. 


PART  1. 

A  moarnfal  silentness  is  thine, 

0 1  sad  and  lonely  place, 
And  tearfully  ray  memory  turns 

Tby  better  days  to  trace. 

For  thou  hast  held  some  happy  hearts 

And  faces  fair  to  see, 
And  thou  hast  vie  wed  some  sorrows  too. 

That  none  beheld  but  thee. 

Well  may  /  pause  thy  name  to  hear 

And  grieve  thy  fate  to  see, 
For  thou  didst  bring  the  sweetest  thoughts 

That  ever  dawned  for  me. 

I  was  spending,  several  years  ago,  a  few  summer 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  a  watering-place,  equally 
resorted  to  by  those  seeking  the  restoration  of 
health,  and  those  wishing  to  escape  from  the  mala- 
dy of  ennuL  I  had  few  acquaintances  among  the 
visitors,  and  cared  little  to  increase  their  number, 
for  I  was  suffering  from  the  lassitude  attending 
prolonged  indisposition,  and  the  perpetual  gaiety  of 
strangers  was  irksome.  My  amusements,  there- 
fore, were  solitary,  and  consisted  principally  in  light 
reading  and  lonely  rambles.  It  was  during  one  of 
my  indolent  afternoon  saunterings  near  the  sea- 
shore, that  I  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy-cloud,  which 
threatened  rain,  and  I  looked  around  for  some  pro- 
tecting shelter.  One  of  the  small  white  cottages, 
scattered  by  modern  taste  around  the  old  town  of 
Newport,  stood  not  far  before  me,  and  thither  I 
directed  my  steps,  to  solicit  refuge  from  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  It  was  a  small  building,  scru- 
pulously neat  in  the  arrangement  of  its  limited 
grounds,  which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  house  was  almost  em- 
bowered in  shrubbery,  the  site  being  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  the  winds  for  trees  of  any 
size  to  flourish  there.  A  low  covered  porch,  the 
whole  length  of  the  cottage,  fronted  the  ocean,  and 
commanded  a  vast  view  of,  the  waves,  now  fretting 
into  foami  and  darkened  by  the  lowering  skies. 
There  was  little  to  be  seen  from  the  point,  save 
the  sea-washed  rocks  and  the  troubled  waters,  yet 
the  eye  lingered  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  interest 
on  a  view  lacking  all  variety  of  objects,  yet  ever 
restless  and  varying  in  itself.  Beside  a  small  writing 
table  in  the  little  piazza,  was  seated  an  old  man, 
engaged  with  his  pen,  which  he  courteously  put 
aside  to  receive  me  as  I  entered.  His  greeting 
was  kind  and  easy,  with  that  simple  grace  which 
is  seldom  seen  in  old  age,  and  is  always  the  result 
of  rare  moral  combioations.    I  apologized  for  my 


intrusion,  and  after  naming  its  cause,  begged  my 
presence  might  not  interrupt  his  literary  labors. 

"  They  are  labors  of  love,*'  he  answered  with  a 
smile ;  *'  old  age  is  naturally  garrulous,  repaying 
itself  in  the  present  for  the  briefness  of  its  future, 
and  as  I  live  too  much  alor^e  to  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  indulging  my  loquacity,  I  revenge  myself 
on  fate  by  turning  author,  and  sketching  on  paper, 
what  I  would  otherwise  speak.  Your  coming, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  an  intrusion,  affords  me 
the  real  pleasure  for  which  I  was  seeking  a  sub- 
stitute." 

"  You  have  so  much  around  you  to  inspire  imagi- 
nation," I  said,  *'  that  one  might  be  forgiven  even 
for  rhapsodizing  here ; — are  your  sketches  romance 
or  reality !" 

"  They  are  truthful  romances,  blending  both,** 
he  replied,  ^*  for  there  are  few  novels  containing  as 
much  romance,  as  lingers  about  an  old  man*8  mem- 
ories. The  extremes  of  life  have  many  traits  in 
common,  and  time  is  apt  at  last  to  restore  what  it 
had  taken  from  our  active  years,  the  illusions  of 
our  youth.  This  place,  too,  in  its  desolate  quiet- 
ness is  peculiarly  calculated  to  revive  the  past,  and 
in  my  tranquil  corner  here,  I  sit  daily  watching 
the  perpetual  sea,  and  scanning  from  my  nook  the 
gay  crowds,  who,  in  strong  contrast,  are  year  after 
year  treading  these  shores.  Are  you  surprised  that 
something  of  a  moralizing  mood  should  often  come 
over  me  1  One  of  the  German  writers — those  far- 
seeing  prophets  of  literature, — has  aptly  compared 
human  life  to  one  of  these  watering-places,  where 
visitors  are  constantly  arriving,  tarrying  and  de- 
parting, leaving  no  trace  of  their  presence,  while 
the  enduring  world  of  nature  moves  on  unchanged 
amid  the  varying  throngs  of  guests." 

**  Such  reveries  may  be  pleasant  enough  when 
summer  and  sunshine  are  around  you  ;  but  this  lo- 
cation must  be  worse  than  gloomy  in  winter,  when 
*  wrapt  in  whirlwind  and  begirt  with  storm.* " 

**  You  would  doubtless  consider  it  so,**  he  re- 
turned with  a  smile,  "  but  my  recreations  are  no 
longer  those  of  youth  and  activity,  and  the  privi- 
lege I  enjoy  here  of  doing  wholly  as  I  please,  is 
too  agreeable  to  be  lightly  relinquished.** 

''  That  is  indeed  a  somewhat  scarce  pleasure, 
and  of  course  you  have  many  friends  within  reach, 
who  would  prevent  your  feeling  the  loneliness  of 
your  home." 

"  Again  that  is  a  young  man*s  reasoning.  At 
my  age,  one  has  few  friends  lef%,  not  because  I 
have  become  philosophic  and  learned  to  doubt,  for 
that  is  a  wisdom  I  am  thankful  to  have  escaped ; 
but  at  threescore  Time  has  spared  us  little  with 
which  life  commenced." 

*'  But  do  you  not  fear  the  mental  effects  of  oc- 
cupations like  yours  ?  will  not  incessant  reflection 
and  regretful  remembrance,  Anally  render  exist- 
ence a  burden  1" 

"  Undoubtedly ;  bat  my  reflections  are  not  gloomy, 
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aod  recollection  is  not  always  regret.  It  is  a  great 
happiness  to  me  to  live  the  past  over,  to  g&ther  the 
scattered  leates  of  its  roses,  and  I  find  in  my  daily 
scribbiiogs  a  perpetual  refuge  from  ennui.  Since 
yoQ  seem  surprised  that  contentment  can  exist  with 
such  monotony,  I  most  prove  my  assertions,  and  if 
io  joor  accustomed  walks,  you  will  kindly  look  in 
on  my  solitude,  I  can  at  least  promise  you  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  display  to  you  my  various  re- 
sooreee  for  killing  time.'* 

I  very  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  permission 
thas  accorded  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  my  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  few 
days  elapsed  without  finding  me  a  guest  at  the  cot- 
tage.   I  was  more  and  more  charmed  with  the 
bland  simplicity,  the  varied  acquirements  and  cul- 
tivated tastes  of  my  new  acquaintance,  and  1  have 
never  seen  any  one  on  whom  the  mantle  of  expe- 
rience had  fallen  in  folds  ao  graceful.     It  is  a  rare 
talent  to  grow  old  happily,  and  to  retain  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  heart  unsullied,  while  the  mind  is  stored 
vith  the  world^s  dark   wisdom.     As  we  became 
more  intimate,  I  solicited  a  glance  at  the  MSS., 
whose  reeording   formed  so   targe  a   portion   of 
hit  amusement,  and  he  acceded  to  my  desire  with 
the  nnafiected  courtesy  of  his  character,  evincing 
u  he  did  so,  neither  the  vanity  of  authorship,  nor 
the  pretended  reluctance  of  self-love.     His  sketch- 
es vere  without  literary  pretension,  merely  traced 
to  while  away  hours  whose  unemployed  loneliness 
vould  have  pressed  too  heavily,  and  if  they  could 
impart  to  another  even  a  momentary  entertainment, 
he  was  not  one  to  withhold  them.     It  was  thus  that 
thevolome  of  tales  fell  into  my  hands,  from  which 
these  sketches  are  selected  ;  whether  or  not  the 
contents  were  worthy  the  trouble  of  transcribing 
them,  the  gracious  reader  must  decide. 

Aavenel  Hall  was  the  building,  par  excellence^  of 
the  beautiful  village  in  whose  outskirts  it  was  situ- 
ated. It  was  an  old  establishment,  as  age  is  reck- 
oned in  our  country,  and  the  lordly  trees  that  veiled 
its  beauties  from  vulgar  gaze  were  no  upstart,  ;}ar- 
tfftve  guardians,  but  had  been  spared  by  the  good 
taste  of  successive  generations.  They  reared  their 
protecting  branches  majestically  above  the  gray 
stone  walls,  as  if  they  felt  themselves  aristocrats, 
ind  intended  to  keep  up  their  ancient  dignity.  But 
^as!  change  is  the  desecrating  spirit  of  our  land, 
aod  one  after  another  the  old  dwellings  are  passing 
away  from  the  families  that  founded  them.  Strangers 
are  usurping  the  deserted  rooms,  and  the  same  lav- 
ish extravagance  and  profusion  which  made  the  halls 
oocering  with  revelry,  and  filled  them  with  all  that 
was  gay  and  graceful,  the  reckless  prodigality  of 
raral  southern  life,  are  writing  their  destiny  now 
io  loss  and  ruin,  and  bartering  for  gold  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  many  happy  homes.  Such  is  the  mourn- 
fal  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
never  did  a  more  rebellious  heart  acknowledge  the 
heqnest  than  Edward  Raveners,  when  he  looked 


through  burning  tears,  his  sad  farewell  to  the  place 
linked  with  all  his  dearest  associations,  which  yet 
might  be  his  no  longer.  He  was  a  youth  just  at 
life's  proudest  and  most  sensitive  era ;  an  only 
c^ild  ;  the  supposed  heir  of  wealth,  he  had  been 
reared  in  luxury,  and  surrounded  by  adulation  and 
indulgence.  Now,  educated  to  no  profession,  fet- 
tered by  the  prejudices  of  his  social  position,  he 
found  himself  an  orphan,  almost  penniless,  and  his 
strong  natural  energies  all  untrained  to  useful  ap- 
plication. No  wonder  that  his  trial-lot  seemed 
hard,  and  that  inexpressible  bitterness  lay  in  his 
parting  look  at  the  home  which  had  passed  into 
strangers'  hands. 

But  his  was  no  disposition  to  yield  quietly  to  the 
sway  of  adverse  circumstances ;  the  unconquerable 
will  that  sooner  or  later  works  out  its  own  success 
was  already  stirring  within,  and  he  resolved  in  his 
heart  to  regain  the  mastery  of  that  place,  even  if 
possession  must  be  won  by  exile  ajid  toil.  He 
went  his  way,  with  the  fulfilment  of  that  mental 
vow  his  guiding  impulse,  and  years  fraught  with 
many  a  thrilling  memory  to  him,  passed  before  he 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  childhood's  home. 
Never  did  he  hear  the  name  of  its  purchaser  with- 
out a  pang ;  the  bitter  spirit  of  disappointment  could 
not  be  subdued,  and  he  almost  hated  the  fortunate 
one,  whose  wealth  had  obtained  the  privileges  so 
inestimable  in  his  eyes. 

The  buyer  of  Ravenel  Hall,  or  "  the  Hall,"  as  it 
was  from  this  time  termed,  was  a  Mr.  Manton,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  who  had  been  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortunes.  Self-cultivated  and  practical, 
he  was  a  person  in  every  way  respectable,  and  who 
fulfilled  scrupulously  the  various  responsibilities  de- 
rived from  his  position. 

Very  diflferent,  however,  was  the  management  of 
domestic  affairs  at  the  Hall  under  his  control,  from 
the  mirthful  reign  of  the  decayed  dynasty  :  the 
music  and  dance  of  other  days  were  absent  now ; 
the  doors  were  no  longer  open  to  all  guests,  and 
only  a  stately,  formal  association  was  held  with 
the  society  of  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Manioa 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  time,  to  waste  it  even 
in  pleasure,  and  when  after  a  while  he  became  a 
successful  candidate  for  public  honors,  and  quitted 
the  Hall  for  the  Capitol,  few  regretted  his  depar- 
ture, and  his  brief  annual  visit  to  his  estate  added 
little  to  the  social  gaiety  around.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  a  widower,  and  two  little  girls, 
his  only  children,  resided  permanently  at  the  Hall, 
under  the  care  of  their  mother's  sister.  They 
were  about  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  their  removal  to  their  new  home,  and  when  re- 
lieved from  the  wearisome  formality  attending  their 
father's  stated  visits,  the  young  ladies  seemed  highly 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  their  pleasant  location. 
Their  aunt  was  excessively  indulgent,  and  after 
the  daily  routine  of  study  was  over,  she  entered 
eagerly  into  all  their  schemes  of  amusement,  for 
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Miss  Lear  had  lost  with  yoath  neither  its  chirity 
nor  its  sympathy.  She  found  her  own  happiness 
in  promoting  that  of  others,  and  if  sometimes,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  thoughts,  she  felt  her  lot  was 
lone,  if  glimpses  would  return  of  a  past  whose  ties 
were  broken,  and  if  the  laughter  of  childhood  jarred 
upon  remembrances  none  of  the  happiest,  there 
\9iia  no  visible  evidence  of  despondency  ;  her  brow 
was  ever  placid  and  serene,  her  smile  soft  and  win- 
ning. We  may  talk  as  we  will  of  "  single  bless- 
edness,^* but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  woman  to  pass 
beyond  girlhood,  with  the  yearning  at  her  heart 
unfilled ;  to  see  the  companions  of  her  early  enjoy- 
ments forming  new  connections,  finding  new  homes, 
and  then  to  realize  that  time  is  but  severing  her 
ties,  that  change  is  darkening — an  inevitable  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  of  her  hopes,  and  that  she  has 
no  arm  to  cling  to,  no  one  to  love  her  better  than 
all  the  world  beside.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
slightingly  of  old  maidenhood,  but  I  would  name 
its  votaries  in  loving  reverence,  fur  it  numbers  in 
its  sisterhood  many  almost  angelic,  whose  freedom 
from  the  engrossment  of  the  closest  links  of  kin- 
dred, seems  to  have  opened  their  hearts  to  wider 
and  holier  charities. 

Julia  and  Evelina  Manton,  or  Lena,  as  the  latter 
was  called,  soon  became  well  acquainted  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  as  time  glided  on,  and  ihey  drew 
near  the  eve  of  womanhood,  many  an  admiring 
eye  followed  the  graceful  form  of  the  elder  sister. 
Their  expectations  of  wealth  of  course  greatly  en- 
hanced the  attractions  of  the  young  ladies,  but  as 
yet  they  were  still  in  seclusion,  their  faihcr*s  wishes 
forbidding  their  entrance  into  society.  The  sisters 
were  wholly  unlike ;  Julia  was  certainly  a  beauty  : 
there  was  no  common  loveliness  on  her  high  proud 
forehead,  her  richly  glowing  cheek,  and  large  shad- 
owy eyes.  The  expression  too  was  intellectual, 
with  a  slight  dash  of  scorn  ;  but  her  smile  was  en- 
chanting, and  its  countless  dimples  were  beautiful 
to  see.  Lena  was  less  showy,  and  would  not  have 
been  termed  even  pretty,  had  not  the  sweetest  pos- 
sible expression  redeemed  features  in  themselves 
ordinary.  She  was,  however,  far  inferior  to  her 
sister  in  outward  charms,  and  in  truth  was  so  indo- 
lent in  her  studies,  that  even  the  indulgent  aunt  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  reprimand.  Julia,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ambitious  and  industrious,  and  won 
admiration  for  her  acquirements  as  well  as  for  her 
beauty.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  too  confident  in 
both,  but  assuredly  she  well  deserved  both  personal 
and  mental  commendation,  and  unconsciousness  in 
such  cases  is  a  mere  fable.  We  may  be  ignorant 
of  our  faults,  but  we  never  are  so  of  our  gifts.  The 
difference  in  the  sisters  aroused  no  bitter  feeling 
between  them  ;  Julia  petted  and  encouraged  her 
companion,  and  loved  her  far  better  than  any  one 
else,  while  Lena  considered  her  sister  a  specimen  of 
perfection.  The  circle  at  the  Hall  was  a  placid 
and  happy  one,  and  Julia  was  the  only  member  of 


it  who  wished  for  change.  As  she  grew  older, 
and  felt  the  pleasant  convictions  of  loveliness  and 
intelligence,  she  yearned  to  test  her  powers,  to  ex- 
cite  admiration  and  receive  the  homage  of  flattery, 
so  bewitching  to  the  yonng  and  fair.  She  had 
reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  she  began  to  be 
restless,  and  to  grow  weary  of  her  lifers  seclusioa 
and  unvaried  monotony. 

It  was  a  bright  cool  morning  in  early  spring,  the  cro- 
cuses were  peeping  from  the  ground,  and  a  few  rash 
violets  had  raised  their  blue  eyes  timidly  to  the  sun. 
Lena  had  been  out  on  an  exploring  ramble,  and  was 
carefully  placing  a  few*  flowers  in  a  vase  of  water. 
One  feels  special  tenderness  for  the  little  fragile 
sensitive  blossoms  that  have  the  hardihood  to  brave 
the  lingering  winter,  and  come  to  us,  the  sweet 
messengers  of  verdure  and  promise.  Miss  Lear 
was  busy  with  her  netting,  and  Julia  was  seated 
beside  the  fire,  her  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  and 
her  fingers  languidly  playing  with  her  ringlets. 
She  had  neither  book  nor  work,  she  was  a  little 
ennuyeef  and  having  nothing  to  do,  she  was  doing 
it. 

"  How  do  you  contrive  to  be  always  so  busy  and 
80  happy,  Lena?**  she  asked,  **  you  are  taking  as 
much  trouble  with  those  frail  flowers,  as  if  they 
were  rare  and  beautiful.*' 

"  And  so  they  are  rare,  Julia,"  answered  Lena 
with  a  light  laugh,  **  remember  I  have  not  seen 
them  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  you  would  exert 
yourself  to  look  at  them,  you  would  acknowledge 
their  beauty." 

"  I  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times — T  do  not 
prize  common  things  as  you  do,*'  and  then,  half 
ashamed  of  her  petulant  manner,  the  young  lady 
arose  and  sauntered  to  the  window.  The  reviving 
world  of  nature  looked  tempting,  and  she  threw 
open  the  sash.  The  air  was  still  cold,  but  the  sun 
gushed  in  brilliantly ;  the  "  reckless  birds**  were 
singing  loudly,  and  no  young,  care-free  heart,  could 
resist  the  contagious  brightness  around.  Julia  for- 
got her  languor  as  she  gazed,  and  her  cheek  was 
reddened  by  the  clear  fresh  breeze.  As  she  stood 
there  a  gentleman  on  horseback  passed  the  window ; 
his  glance  rested  in  surprise  and  admiration  on  the 
glowing  face  above  him,  and  the  next  moment  a 
visitor  was  announced.  A  morning  call  was  a  rare 
event  in  that  quiet  household,  for  !  have  said  the 
young  ladies  had  not  yet  made  their  entree  into  so- 
ciety, and  as  Julia  cast  a  half-provoked  glance  at 
her  careless  morning  dress,  she  mentally  resolved 
never  to  be  thus  entrapped  again.  She  had,  bow- 
ever,  no  cause  for  such  thoughts,  and  the  eye  of 
the  guest  as  he  entered  gazed  with  undisguised 
rapture  on  her  exceeding  beauty. 

'*  I  see  you  have  all  forgotten  roe,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman with  a  smile,  *'  and  I  am  punished  for  my 
vanity  in  supposing  I  would  be  recollected  :  have  I 
passed  from  your  memory  also,  Miss  Lear  t"  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lady  as  he  spoke. 
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"  Cousin  Arthur  !^^  exclaimed  Lena,  and  the  next 
moment  saw  her  clasped  in  his  arms. 

''  Yoa  must  forgive  our  formal  reception,"  said 
Miss  Lear ;  **  yoo  know  it  has  been  more  than  five 
years  since  we  saw  yoo  last,  and  we  have  so  long 
recalled  yoa  aa  a  mere  boy,  we  could  not  recog- 
nize you^' — 

"  lo  the  handsome  yoang  man,  who  has  the  honor 
of  addressing  you,"  interrupted  the  visitor  with  a 
gay  laugh.  **  I  accept  the  apology  and  compliment, 
and  now  beg  to  be  reinstated,  without  further  delay, 
io  all  my  privileges  of  *  lang  syne.'  But  why  is  it 
that  my  cousin  Julia  greets  me  so  coldly  1  has  she 
forgotten  the  gallantries  of  my  boyhood,  and  my  for- 
mer uoboanded  admiration  for  her  fair  self  1  Alas ! 
lam  beginning  to  realize  in  my  mournful  experience, 
all  the  tales  told  of  woman^s  oblivious  powers !" 

"  Why  really,  Arthur,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
jod/*  said  Julia ;  "  but  not  expecting  you,  I  was 
perhaps  not  very  cordial." 

**  You  certainly  seem  perfectly  enchanted  at  my 
retoro,  and  there  is  just  sufficient  dignity  in  your 
manner  to  remind  me  that  you  are  no  longer  the 
ladye-love  of  my  childhood,  but  the  very  beautiful 
Miss  Man  ton,  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
vise  enough  at  that  discreet  time  of  life,  not  to 
smile  too  bewitchingly  upon  a  poor  cousin,  without 
a  sou  io  the  world,  and  who  has  been  almost  tempted 
10  bis  desperation  to  turn  author  and  disgrace  the 
family." 

"*  Id  pity  spare  us  that  sorrow,"  said  Julia,  laugh- 
ingly, and  blushing  at  his  flattery  as  she  spoke, 
"yoo  know  there  are  bounds  to  human  endurance; 
and  now  tell  us  something  of  yourself  since  we 
parted." 

''First,  I  must,  according  to  promise,  deliver 
these  letters  from  your  father,  whom  I  saw  yester- 
day, and  I  will  engage  to  keep  very  quiet  while  you 
read  them.  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  so  con- 
siderate, but  I  have  accepted  my  uncle's  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  you,  and  therefore  I 
can  venture  to  waste  a  few  moments  in  silence.  I 
am  certain  yon  are  all  delighted  that  I  have  come 
aod  intend  to  stay,  so  I  will  dispense  with  all  as- 
saraoces  of  the  fact,  and  you  may  read  your  let- 
ters DOW  without  delaying  to  say  ^etty  things  to 


me." 

Five  years  before,  Arthur  Kayne  had  been  one 
of  ibe  home  circle  of  Mr.  Manton,  being  his  ward, 
and  I  he  orphan  child  of  an  old  friend.  His  father's 
bosiocss  affairs  had  been  left  much  embarrassed, 
aod  it  was  only  through  the  energetic  and  judicious 
Dianagement  of  his  guardian,  that  Arthur  possessed 
even  the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  wealth. 
Sofficient,  however,  had  been  rescued  to  educate 
him  liberally,  and  now,  his  studies  completed,  he 
had  come  to  take  a  final  and  brief  resting,  before 
plunging  permanently  into  the  perplexities  and  cares 
of  life.     Although  he  was  legally  released  from  a 


ser,  and  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  youth's  futuie 
direction  of  his  abilities,  had  promised  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  matter,  and  invited  Arthur  to  spend  the 
interval  of  idleness  in  visiting  his  early  friends  at 
the  Hall. 

How  promptly  this  proposal  was  acceded  to  has 
been  seeUf  and  the  invitation  was  a  welcome  one, 
for  many  a  time  during  the  years  of  absence,  had 
the  student's  fancies  wandered  back  to  the  sweet 
faces  that  used  to  smile  on  him  so  kindly.  His 
disposition  was  frank  and  joyous,  and  he  was  a  gay, 
careless  youth,  loving  life  fur  life's  sake,  and  with 
little  of  sentiment,  yet  much  of  feeling.  He  could 
not,  if  he  would,  have  fulfilled  his  jesting  threat  of 
*'*  turning  author ;"  there  were  no  mental  depths  in 
his  being  to  fathom ;  he  could  not  read  his  own  na- 
ture, and  write  from  it  the  deeper  truths  of  human 
emotion ;  and  the  heart  beating  so  gayly  was  over* 
flowing  with  true  and  warm  and  generous  impulse, 
but  claimed  nothing  of  thoughtful  or  poetic  inspi- 
ration. His  was  a  character  with  which  the  world 
deals  lightly,  and  his  hopes  were  the  reckless  and 
buoyant  ones  which  seem  to  fulfil  themselves. 

The  letters  were  soon  read,  for  Mr.  Manton's 
were  always  concise,  and  yet  were  regularly  written 
to  the  several  members  of  his  family.  He  was  a 
man  who  did  those  things  by  rule,  and  made  ex- 
actness in  little  matters  a  morality.  No  one  could 
say  he  ever  voluntarily  neglected  a  duty,  and  yet 
so  cold  and  repelling  was  his  manner  of  fulfilling 
his  responsibilities,  so  studied  bis  very  affectionsi 
that  his  presence  was  like  frost,  and  the  bright  blos- 
soms of  pleasure  withered  under  his  influence.  All 
persons  respected  him,  but  they  who  saw  him  rarely, 
liked  him  best.  There  are  few  endowments  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  gifl  of  good  manners,  for  it  is  a 
precious  thing,  the  power  to  conciliate.  Most  for- 
tunate are  they  who  possess  the  faculty  of  gaining 
approval,  who  bear  the  golden  keys  of  graceful 
words  and  gentle  deeds  which  unlock  all  hearts. 
Who  has  not  seen  and  felt  the  witchery  of  this  tal- 
ent !  But  to  the  master  of  the  Hall,  this  gift  had 
been  denied ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  increased 
anticipations  of  happiness,  that  the  young  ladies 
learned  their  father's  intention  of  coming  in  tea 
days,  to  remain  with  them  several  weeks.  How- 
ever, the  involuntary  feeling  of  vague  regret,  caused 
by  the  announcement,  was  speedily  forgotten ;  the 
young  friends  had  so  much  to  recall,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances to  relate,  that  the  days  flitted  by  rap- 
idly. It  must  be  something  more  tangible  than  an 
undefined  uneasiness,  which  can  long  dim  and  de- 
press the  brilliant  illusions  of  youth  and  hope. 

Julia  was  the  gravest  of  the  group,  and,  as  a  re- 
racious  chronicler,  I  am  bound  to  reveal  even  the 
foibles  of  my  heroine,  and  to  confess  that  some- 
thing of  disappointment  and  a  little  pique  blend- 
ed to  shadow  the  young  lady's  beautiful  brow. 
She  was  prone  to  day-dreaming,  and  was  reaping 


goardian's  thraldom,  Mr.  Manton  was  still  his  advi- '  the  growth  of  such  folly.     liong  ago,  in  their  child- 
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ish  intercourse,  Arthur  had  been  her  devoted  fol- 
lower, the  obedient  accomplisher  of  every  girlish 
caprice.  He  had  never  become  weary  of  her  so- 
ciety, never  preferi'ed  another's,  and  in  all  her  re- 
membrances, his  ceaseless  attention  and  constant 
praise  had  borne  a  pleasant  and  prominent  part. 
We  are  apt  to  admire  those  who  have  the  good 
taste  to  laud  us,  and  Julia  had  consequently  dra- 
peried  his  character  and  person  with  a  thousand 
fancied  attributes  of  grace  and  attraction.  She 
had  loved  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  meeting 
her  boy-admirer  again,  when  his  adulation  sKould 
be  as  fervent  as  ever,  but  more  earnest  and  rev- 
erential. Now  the  reality  was  before  her,  and 
like  nearly  all  realities,  was  far  from  falfiiling  the 
foncy  sketches  of  memory.  There  was  nothing 
in  any  respect  remarkable  in  the  light-hearted  youth 
beside  her ;  he  was  handsome,  but  not  peculiarly 
so;  agreeable,  but  in  the  wrong  style,  and  alto- 
gether too  mirthful  and  animated  to  suit  Julia's 
fastidious  and  poetic  tastes ;  she  could  have  sympa- 
thized had  he  looked  sad,  but  she  could  not  forgive 
him  for  being  happy.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
tried  romance  versus  reality;  she  had  taken  a  glance 
at  experience ;  and  who  ever  yet  found  truth  other 
than  the  shadow  of  dreaming  ?  Arthur,  however, 
in  his  glee  at  returning  to  his  boyhood's  friends, 
heeded  little  the  reflective  silence  of  the  young 
beauty ;  his  was  not  one  of  the  minds  which  can 
translate  silence  into  eloquence.  He  paused  oc- 
casionally for  a  moment  to  admire  her  surpassing 
loveliness,  but  soon  flitted  back  to  mirth  and  jest 
again. 

Pleasantly  the  days  glided  by  until  Mr.  Manton's 
arrival ;  Lena  thought  such  pleasant  ones  had  never 
been  before.  Who  has  not  thought  the  same,  when 
first  love,  the  angel  of  the  earth,  was  lending  its 
fascination  to  life  1  Sometimes  Miss  Lear's  eye 
rested  anxiously  on  the  smiling  face  of  her  younger 
niece,  as  if  she  sadly  traced  the  dawning  of  a 
brightness  probably  fated  to  be  coldly  dissipated  by 
paternal  authority.  Was  it  from  some  recollection 
in  her  own  lot  that  she  already  divined  those  young 
impulses  so  clearly  ?  It  may  be  : — no  woman's 
heart  is  without  its  romance  past  or  present ;  its 
rainbow- written  drama  of  expectation  and  love  and 
illosion.  Ah  !  well  may  we  cling  to  its  memory, 
for  time  has  no  lovelier  thing  to  give,  than  that 
radiant  episode  of  sunny  thoughts,  the  era  of  bird 
and  song  and  flower,  when  Iif«  is  all  blended  into 
one  remembrance  and  one  trust,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  us  in  the  wide  world  so  beautiful  as  the  star- 
light shining  on  us  from  the  face  beloved  ! 

It  was  late  in  the  evening — a  cold  chilly  evening, 
which  winter  had  thrown  back  to  spring,  when  Mr. 
Manton  reached  the  Hall,  bringing  with  him  a  guest. 
A  pleasant  home  picture  was  the  apartment  where 
the  family  were  assembled.  Arthur  was  reading 
aloud.  Miss  Lear  and  Lena  were  sewing,  and  Julia, 
the  only  unoccupied  one,  was  half  fitting,  half  re- 


clining on  a  couch,  her  long  ringlets  scattered  like 
golden  tendrils  over  the  cushions,  and  her  positioa 
one   whose  dreamy  grace  an  artist  would   have 
envied.     Her  eyes,  half  closed,  shadowed  her  rich 
cheek  with  their  lashes,  and  her  whole  appearance 
had  that  indescribable  rose-tinted  repose,  which,  in 
its  lovely,  fancy-peopled  languor,  is  not  rest.     Hers 
was  the  imaginative,  visionary  interval  between  the 
girl  and  womanhood,  when  the  heart  is  full  of 
yearning  consciousness,  the  mind  overflowing  with 
restless  fantasies;  when  all  things  seem  possible  to 
the  faith  which  idealizes  troth,  and  the  belief  that  has 
never  been  tested,  and  when  the  affections  pine 
almost  sorrowfully  for  some  sympathizing  response 
to  their  deep,  and  troubled,  and  passionate  tender- 
ness.    Woe  to  her  who  feels  thus,  if  the  one  be 
false  at  whose  shrine  she  lays  her  beautiful  oflferin^ 
of  trust  and  devotion,  for  she  lavishes  a  treasure 
nevermore  to  be  replaced,  when  Once  its  wealth  has 
been  wasted.     And  ye,  who  have  won  the  freshness 
of  girlish  tenderness,  deal  gently  with  the  hearts 
that  have  undoubtingly  brought  ye  the  fervor  of 
their  fond  reliance.     Reverence  their  sincerity,  and 
bear  kindly  with  the  errors  that  may  shadow  them, 
for  humanity  must  have  its  stain,  but  the  earth  has 
nothing  holier  than  the  self- forgetting,  sacrificing 
intensity  of  maidenhood's  profound  and  enduring 
love. 

Unannounced,  Mr.  Manton  and  his  guest  entered 
the  apartment,  and  so  noiselessly,  that  their  ap- 
proach was  unnoticed  by  the  preoccupied  groap 
within.  The  eye  of  the  visitor  had  time  to  glance 
at  the  party,  and  it  was  evident  that  Julia's  uncom- 
mon beauty  surprised  him,  and  he  rivetted  his  gaze 
on  her  with  that  merely  mental  admiration  with 
which  he  would  have  scanned  a  statue.  He  was 
a  man  just  on  the  verge  of  middle  life,  and  his  fea- 
tures had  the  richness  of  coloring,  his  figure  the 
proud  firmness  of  mould,  which  come  only  with 
perfected  manhood.  His  face  was  one  to  arrest 
attention,  for  its  proportions  were  fine,  and  his  eyes, 
deep,  searching,  earnest  and  melanolioly,  were  fall 
of  brilliant  and  unwritten  eloquence.  His  expres- 
sion was  grave  beyond  his  years;  the  world  had 
evidently  left  its  shadows  on  his  heart,  for  his  smile, 
which  came  but  rarely,  was  tinged  with  mockery— 
the  scoffing  of  a  spirit  disappointment  had  taught 
scorn.  Ten  years  of  struggle  and  aspiration,  of 
toil  followed  alternately  by  success  and  defeat,  of 
weariness  battling  with  energy,  and  pride  of  will 
that  brooked  no  permanent  failure,  and  knew  no 
despondency, — ^ten  years  of  perpetual  mental  and 
moral  warfare  had  passed  since  Edward  Ravenel 
last  stood  within  his  early  home.  Unutterable  sad- 
ness was  on  his  face  in  his  brief  glance  around  that 
familiar  room ;  in  itself  it  was  unaltered,  but  the 
loving  ones  were  lost  that  had  there  made  his  child- 
hood's sunshine.  Ever  in  his  long  and  monoto- 
nous exertions  in  a  far  oflf  land,  the  mere  work  for 
wealth  so  soul  profaning,  one  thought  bad  been  his 
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solace,  ooe  hope  his  encouragement,  that  thought 
and  hope  the  re-possession  of  his  lost  inheritance. 
He  stood  alone  in  life,  no  ties  of  kindred  blessed 
biiD,  bat  all  the  past  had  ever  {riven  hiai  of  happi- 
ness was  associated  with  his  home.  He  was  no 
teoiioientaUst:  premature  experience  had  destroyed 
aoT  romaotio  tendency  he  might  have  originally 
felt;  bttt  his  father's  eoonsels,  his  mother^s  indul- 
gent tenderness  hallowed  every  thing  there,  to  a 
heart  that,  in  ail  its  wanderings,  had  found  little 
else  to  love. 

He  had  known  the  parchaser  of  the  Hall  but 
slightly,  for  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  attract 
youth,  and  his  very  name  sounded  harshly  to  him 
in  whose  place  he  stood.  Since  bis  return  to  his 
native  country,  Ravenel  had  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Manton  from  motives  apart  from  the 
sgreeability  of  intercourse ;  it  had  been  many  a 
long  day  since  he  had  acted  from  impulse  in  such 
matters.  He  had  amassed  in  his  toilsome  years 
abroad  far  more  than  sufficient  to  repurchase  his 
estate,  and  knowing  how  little  time  its  owner  spent 
there, be  concluded  no  peculiar  estimation  was  given 
to  it.  He  was  aware,  too,  that  without  being  ava- 
ricioos,  Mr.  Manton  felt  great  reverence  for  wealth, 
tnd  attached  to  it  that  importance  usually  imparted 
to  it  by  those  who  have  passed  life  in  acquiring  it, 
and  owe  to  it  all  their  consequence.  Ravenel,  on 
the  contrary,  eared  little  for  acquisition, — his  exer- 
tions had  been  directed  to  one  solitary  end.  He 
had  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  being  again  master  of 
that  place,  until  the'«cheme  had  grown  into  a  passion 
vith  bim,  a  purpose  not  lightly  to  be  thwarted.  He 
had  mach  of  that  pride  of  family,  at  variance  with 
nor  social  and  political  professions,  yet,  neverthe- 
Wtt,  within  proper  limits,  a  lofty  and  generous 
this{(.  It  is  no  false  pride,  and  no  idle  privilege,  to 
look  backward  on  a  long  line  of  kindred,  ennobled, 
not  by  the  artificial  greatness  of  star  and  title,  but 
those  of  the  spotless  honor,  the  nnsullied  name,  men 
vho  redeemed  their  country  with  their  blood  and 
gkwied  in  the  martyrdom,  women  worthy  to  be  of 
tach  the  wives  and  mothers,  all  patient  and  holy- 
heuted,  and  faithful  followers  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  aerrowful  one  who  trod  the  earth  in  trial  and 
MtB  on  it  DOW  in  love.  They  are  unwise  who 
would  scnff  at  such  feelings,  for  every  thrilling  re- 
membrance of  the  past  is  a  powerful  incentive  to 
retain  onprofaned  the  reputation  bequeathed,  and 
I, for  one,  reverence  the  pride  that  thus  immortally 
s|Hritoalizes  virtue,  and  sacredly  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  good. 

Edward  Haveners  was  a  character  naturally  ad- 
mirable but  its  resources  had  been  misapplied,  and 
the  energies  which,  if  rightly  directed,  would  have 
made  bim  great,  had  only  been  wasted  to  render 
him  wretched.  Liong  dwelling  upon  his  losses,  and 
perpetual  contrasting  of  his  lonely  and  laborious 
career  with  the  fair  promises  of  ease  and  luxury 
ke  ooosidered  bis  birthright,  had  tinged  and  embit- 


tered all  his  thoughts,  and  having  no  creed  to  teach 
humility,  no  faith  to  bring  resignation,  his  reflec- 
tions had  darkened  into  scepticism,  into  a  haughty 
defiance  of  the  world  which  had  used  him  so  hardly, 
and  a  reckless,  scornful  doubting  of  all  things.  The 
freshness  of  his  youth  had  been  lavished,  the  vigor 
of  his  early  manhood  fettered,  to  win  back  what 
had  been  his  own,  and  he  had  conoe  now  tp  the 
scenes  of  his  childish  pleasures,  a  wiser,  but  not  a 
better  man.  Many  an  old  hope  now  withered, 
many  a  tie  now  broken,  rushed  to  his  heart  as  he 
stood  in  that  well-remembered  room,  a  stranger- 
guest,  and  he  felt  in  the  sudden  gushing  of  softer 
thoughts,  as  if  he  could  have  wept  then  the  tears  of 
his  boyhood  again.  But  Ravenel  had  much  of  the 
false  pride  of  concealment,  much  of  that  Spartan 
endurance  which  hides  every  pang,  and  he  would 
have  died  sooner  than  have  permitted  what  he  was 
experiencing  to  have  been  seen  by  that  group. 
How  we  wrong  ourselves  and  others  by  such  de- 
ception \  If  we  had  hut  moral  daring,  and  the  mental 
trust  which  ought  to  link  human  hearts  in  brother- 
hood, we  should  be  spared  many  doubts,  and  find 
many  sources  of  comfort.  There  is  more  sympa- 
thy abroad  on  the  earth  than  we,  in  our  shrinking 
sensitiveness,  are  willing  to  believe,  and  we  meet  it 
not,  because  we  bury,  in  the  silence  of  our  own 
souls,  the  emotions  that  do  our  nature  honor,  and 
which,  if  avowed,  would  win  us  love  and  reverence. 

Could  the  members  of  that  little  party  have  read 
the  pent  up  feelings  warring  in  the  stranger*s  bosom, 
their  hearts  would  have  gone  forlh  to  greet  and 
solace  him  in  cordial  kindness  for  one  solitary  and 
sorrowful.  But  it  was  not  thus  to  be,  and  the  arri- 
val of  the  unexpected  guest,  only  marred  their 
social  quietude,  and  contributed  little  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  circle. 

He  was,  at  first,  engrossed  and  silent,  for  years 
were  rolling  back  from  his  life,  and  the  past  was 
busy  with  his  reveries,  but,  at  length,  conscious  of 
the  seeming  ungraciousness  of  his  preocupation,  he 
endeavored  to  reassume  his  usual  manner  of  tran- 
quil ease,  and  to  exert  those  powers  of  interesting 
he  possessed  in  a  rare  degree.  He  was  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  familiar  with  the  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  gifted  with  that  unfaltering 
self-possession  uhich  is  never  thrown  ofif  its  guard, 
and  gives  the  mastery  in  conversation.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time  sinc^  his  manhood,  his  faculty  of 
self-control  failed  him,  and  words  would  not  come 
at  his  bidding.  He  felt  provoked  with  himself  that 
it  was  so,  but  he  should  rather  have  been  thankful 
that  so  much  of  purer  character  still  lingered  about 
a  being  long  world- profaned.  It  is  often  thus ;  na- 
ture, in  many  a  time-worn  heart,  lies  crushed  but 
not  subdued,  and  evil  influences  fall  around  like 
dost  and  ashes,  and  the  lava  of  burning  thoughts 
hardens  above,  but  still  beneath  are  impulses  that 
sanctify  and  motives  that  redeem. 

The  evening  passed  away  somewhat  wearily  to 
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all,  and  Julia  was  not  a  little  surprised  the  next 
morning,  at  the  flow  of  brilliant  conversation,  and 
the  hoard  of  entertaining  trifles,  with  which  the 
apparently  reserved  visitor  delighted  their  social 
circle.  He  possessed  the  talent  of  remembering 
and  bringing  forward,  at  the  right  moment,  the 
slight  events  in  experience  which  impart  to  gen- 
eral discourse  a  particular  and  personal  application, 
while  a  certain  serene  composure,  the  acquired  re- 
pose of  an  intellect  that  had  tested  itself,  lent  dig- 
nity and  character  to  his  simplest  words.  He  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  persuasive  and  fascinating  com- 
panion, and  it  was  diflicult  to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  opinions  he  eloquently  and  convincingly  sup- 
ported. The  young  beauty  beside  him  listened  in 
silence,  but  she  felt  that  a  new  world  of  mental 
wealth  had  opened  before  her,  of  which  he  held  the 
magical  interpretation.  Herself,  poetical,  impas- 
sioned and  enthusiastic,  reared  almost  in  solitude, 
and  living  amid  her  dreams,  she  was  exactly  the 
one  to  be  attracted  by  gifts  so  diflferent  from  any 
her  experience  had  hitherto  revealed.  She  heard 
his  graphic  descriptions  of  far-off  lands,  his  bril- 
liant sketches  of  character,  his  glowing  delinea- 
tions of  the  beauties  he  had  seen.  He  spoke  of 
pilgrimages  to  romance-hallowed  shrines,  and  with 
all  his  vivid  words  blended  a  vague  tone  of  sad- 
Deas*-the  irrepressible  shadow  of  an  untold  sorrow, 
well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  elicit  sym- 
pathy. Was  it  strange  that  the  suddenly  awakened 
mind  of  his  enchanted  listener  received  an  impres- 
sion never  to  pass  from  it,  and  that  her  heart,  until 
now  slumbering  in  unconsciousness,  was  aroused  by 
the  touch  of  a  master  spirit,  and  yielded  to  a  power, 
only  too  fatally  enduring  \ 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant  conversation, 
Mr.  Manton  requested  his  guest  to  accompany  him 
in  a  ride,  and  Ravenel  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  such  a  tele-d'tele^  to  bring 
forward  his  favorite  project.  With  a  good  taste, 
scarcely  to  have  been  anticipated,  Mr.  Manton  had 
altered  nothing  in  his  acquired  property.  All  was 
the  same  that  it  had  seemed  in  the  bright  days  long 
ago,  and  Ravenel  could  scarcely  believe  that  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  trod  those  paths  before.  The 
tiny  wild  flowers  were  like  familiar  friends,  the 
green  leaves  were  bursting  forth  in  their  infant 
beauty  and  trembling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  breath 
of  the  violets  came  up  like  incense.  Ah!  it  is 
only  humanity  that  changeth,  only  the  fresh  love- 
liness of  hope  and  impulse  that  waneth ;  Nature  is 
ever  the  same  kind  friend,  fulfilling  her  material 
promises,  long  after  those  of  heart  and  mind  are 
broken.  Ravenel  loved  the  very  dust  beneath  him, 
it  was  holy  ground  to  him.  There  are  dispositions 
that  cling  with  strange  tenacity  to  local  attach- 
ments, and  it  is  a  pure,  although  it  may  be  an  unre- 
paying  infatuation.  I  can  comprehend  the  devotion 
of  those  whose  homes  lie  amid  the  grandeur  and 
•ublimity  of  ihe  earth,  for  I  too  have  experienced 


the  yearning  for  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  pined  to 
behold  once  more  the  glory  of  the  mountains,  but 
in  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  country  scenery  I  feel 
little  interest.  My  keenest  sympathies  are  with 
the  answering  world  of  human  action,  with  the  per- 
petual strife  between  thought  and  emotion,  and  the 
admiration  called  forth  by  the  material  beauty, 
ever  passing  away,  is  but  a  momentary  impulse ; 
my  visions  are  with  the  inner  world  of  storm  and 
cloud,  whose  influences  are  for  immortality. 

It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  Ravenel  to  find 
his  home  unprofaned  by  the  touch  of  change  ;  and 
as  they  slowly  rode  along,  he  spoke  of  his  fondly 
cherished  wish  to  regain  the  place,  of  the  years  he 
had  spent  laboriously,  solely  with  that  view,  of  the 
painful  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  sold, 
and  after  a  brief  but  graphic  recounting  of  his  sac- 
rifices and  wishes,  he  concluded  by  oflTering  to  re- 
purchase the  estate  at  a  price  some  thousands  be- 
yond what  Mr.  Manton  had  given.  But  Ravenel, 
for  once  in  his  life,  had  mistaken  the  man  with 
whom  he  dealt;  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Man- 
ton  entertained  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hall ;  it  was  a  sort  of  triumph  to  him,  to  stand, 
through  the  power  of  his  self-acquired  wealth,  the 
master  of  a  place  whose  improvement  had  been  the 
care  of  successive  generations.  There  was  satis- 
faction to  him  in  the  thought ;  it  was  a  pleasant 
proof  of  his  favorite  theory — the  omnipotence  of 
riches.  He  was  essentially  a  selfish  man,  and  he 
would  not  have  relinquished  his  most  petty  gratifi- 
cation, to  ensure  the  happiness  of  allanother^slife. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  enthusiast  about  him,  and 
he  listened  quietly  to  the  fervor  with  which  his  com- 
panion spoke,  somewhat  surprised  that  a  man  so 
well  informed,  and  so  wealthy,  should  have  retained 
so  much  ardor.  Truly  there  are  minds  of  the 
world,  worldly,  to  whom  all  feeling  seems  folly ! 
When  Ravenel  paused  for  a  reply,  it  was  given 
courteously  but  positively. 

Mr.  Manton  said  he  was  not  willing  for  any  pe- 
cuniary consideration  to  part  with  the  Hall ;  there 
were  circumstances  just  now  which  rendered  it 
particularly  desirable  to  him  to  have  a  permanent 
home  for  his  daughters,  and,  indeed,  with  this  view, 
he  had  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  sell  the  place,  for 
he  had  already  bestowed  it  upon  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. He  would  be  candid  with  his  friend — and  a 
sneer  curled  RavenePslip  at  the  title, — he  would  be 
quite  candid  with  him,  and  inform  him,  that  owing 
to  certain  personal  plans  of  his,  which  might  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  his  children's  prospects,  he  had 
considered  it  best  to  make  a  legal  disposition  of  his 
property.  It  was  always  unpleasant,  as  his  friend 
must  be  aware,  to  have  family  differences  on  that 
score,  he  had  therefore  allotted  to  each  daughter 
her  portion  of  his  property,  and  the  Hall  had  fallen 
to  Julia's  share. 

Ravenel  listened  with  ill-concealed  impatience  to 
this  long  and  pompons  tirade ;  it  conveyed  adisap* 
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pointment  he  had  never  anticipated,  but  he  was  far 
too  haughty  to  aUow  the  common-place  man  beside 
him  for  one  instant  to  sospect  the  panfi^  his  words 
inflieted.  He  eonld  but  submit  to  a  fiat  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  though  the  whole  tone  and 
lotnner  of  the  refusal  fretted  him  almost  beyond 
esdariDce.  But  he  repressed  every  evidence  of 
his  bitter  regret,  and  Mr.  Manton  continued  to  talk 
of  himself— a  topic  inexhaustible.  But  suddenly  a 
Dew  expedient  dawned  on  Ravenel,  there  was  still 
one  means  lefl  of  accomplishing  his  hupe,  and  he 
mentally  vowed  its  fulfilment.  Why  should  he  not 
win  the  hand  that  would  make  him  master  there 
agaiol  He  was  not  vain,  but  his  past  success  in 
gaioinv  woman^s  favor  had  left  him  little  to  fear  in 
that  respect  from  the  future.  He  was  not  one  to 
waver  in  his  resolution,  and  afler  a  rapid  glance  at 
other  days,  he  had  determined  on  his  course.  Did 
W  remember  that  coarse  must  lead  over  shattered 
hopes,  and  broken  vows,  and  work  a  Iife-lon§r  sor- 
row to  one  who  loved  him !  Could  the  father  have 
read  the  contending  thoughts  of  that  wayward  and 
sobeoding  spirit,  he  w*ould  gladly  have  granted  its 
wish,  without  leaving  it  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
fesffol  price  of  his  daughter's  saddened  life  and 
Men  heart ! 


Jane  Tatlob  Worthinoton. 


dadnnaii. 


SONG. 


BY  <.  B.   H. 


0  a&k  me  not  to  sing  to-night, 
Bid  not  my  soul  be  gay ; 

The  joy  that  beams  in  Beauty *8  light, 

Becomes  its  magic  sway : 
Bat  Memory  in  her  golden  book. 

In  pictures  kindly  true, 
Brings  back  to  roe  the  years  that  took 

Hope*8  fairest  rainbow  hue. 

1  hear  again  the  silver  tone 
Of  childhood's  happy  hours ; 

Those  lightsome  days,  that  brightly  shone 
On  sonny  scenes  and  flowers : 

And  all  the  dim  remembered  things. 
Hid  by  the  lapse  of  years, 

Come  flitting  by  on  angel  wings, 
And  stir  my  heart  to  tears. 

The  hand,  that  oft  has  claspM  my  own  ; 

The  eye,  in  beauty  lit ; 
The  voice,  that  like  a  spirit  tone, 

So  sweetly  kindled  it ; 


The  smile,  that  lit  the  words  before  ; 

The  heart,  in  friendship  true, 
I  seek  in  vain,  they  come  no  more,— 

Fond  hopes — fond  friends— adieu  ! 

Then  ask  me  not  to  sing  to-night, 

Joy  brightens  beauty's  brow  ; 
Soul  leaps  to  soul — and  hearts  are  ligbt^- 

But  ask,  O  ask  not  now  ! 
For  ah  !  I  know  the  spirit-spell, 

That  like  a  golden  band. 
Would  draw  me  where  ray  kindred  dwell, 

Up  to  the  better  land ! 


THREE  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTESS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  of  those  sultry,  oppressive  days,  that  are 
sometimes  felt  at  Rome,  even  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  a  remnant  of  the  unhealthy  season  that 
has  past,  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  Sirocco,  with 
its  hot«  enervating  breath,  had  blown  fiercely  since 
the  morning,  but  now  a  cool,  delicious  breeze  from 
the  North  wal\ed  refreshment  to  the  unstrung 
frame,  and  brought  out  thronging  crowds  of  life 
into  the  hitherto  deserted  streets.  The  lazy  laz- 
zaroni,  stretched  on  the  pavement,  or  the  marble 
steps  of  some  old  palace,  languidly  raised  them- 
selves, and  recalled  to  the  wants  of  life,  beset  the 
passing  traveller  with  eager  importunities,  or  ate 
with  apparent  enjoyment  their  scanty  portion  of 
macaroni ;  while  the  white-haired  beggar,  stealing 
from  his  unknown  haunt,  took  his  accustomed  place 
in  some  public  way,  and  with  outstretched  hand 
and  earnest  pleading,  besought  chanty  in  the  name 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Proud,  glorious  Rome! 
how  many  associations  cluster  around  thee !  No 
eye  can  gaze  with  indifference  on  thy  decaying 
greatness ;  the  home  of  genius ;  the  seat  of  a  migh- 
ty power,  that  has  held  the  world  in  its  grasp; 
painting  and  sculpture  have  lavished  on  thee  their 
choicest  inspirations ;  music  has  lent  its  aid  to  stir 
the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart ;  thy  temples 
and  palaces  raise  themselves  proudly  towards  hea- 
ven, types  of  the  mighty  minds  that  have  called 
thee  home ;  and  the  souls  of  the  great  and  good 
still  seem  to  hover  over  and  to  hallow  thee  !  The 
sunset  glow  filled  every  street  and  square  with  a 
magic,  golden  light ;  the  fresh  breeze,  loaded  with 
fragrance,  sent  the  blood  through  the  veins  with  a 
joyous  flow,  brought  strength  to  the  tired  limbs, 
and  the  flush  of  health  even  to  the  cheek  of  the 
poor  invalid,  who  stole  out,  leaning  on  some  friendly 
arm,  to  enjoy  it.  The  Corso  was  thronged  with 
the  gay  and  happy*     Hundreds,  in  holy-day  cos- 
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tume,  slood  in  picturesque  groups  beneath  the  trees, 
or  wandered  up  and  down  enjoying  the  brilliant 
scene  ;  and  other  hundreds,  the  beautiful  and  high- 
born, in  their  splendid  equipages,  drawn  by  spirited 
horses,  that  by  their  arching  necks  and  flashing 
eyes  seemed  conscious  of  their  burthens,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  charming  scene.  But  our  story 
has  to  do  with  the  occupants  of  one  only  of  those 
numerous  carriages.  A  gentleman,  with  a  pale* 
thoughtful  face,  and  subdued,  melancholy,  though 
benevolent  expression,  occupied  one  sieat,  and  by 
his  side  sat  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  beautiful, 
but  not  with  the  beauty  that  most  frequently  wins 
hearts.  Her  face  was  haughty,  and  her  curling, 
slightly  scornful  lip  spoke  of  pride  of  birth  and 
station  ;  sometimes  she  gazed  with  a  listless  look 
on  the  beauty  around  her,  and  then  her  eye  fell  on 
a  youth,  the  sole  other  occupant  of  the  carriage  ; 
in  that  glance  the  true  woman  was  seen,  all  the 
full,  deep  tide  of  a  mother's  love  beamed  in  her 
eyes  at  those  moments,  speaking  of  a  warm,  true 
heart  beneath  the  cold  exterior  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Some  sixteen  years  had  passed  over  the 
boy*8  head,  and  he  was  one  of  whom  a  mother 
might  well  be  proud ;  all  the  lady's  beauty  was  in 
his  face,  but  the  expression  was,  like  his  father's, 
mild  and  benevolent ;  the  fair  brow,  the  large,  dark, 
thoughtful  eyes,  speaking  of  a  spirit  that  despised 
all  meanness,  that  rose  above  the  trammels  and 
shackles  of  the  society  around  him.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  that  had  for  soma  time 
rested  on  the  party. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  *'  we  leave  Rome  to-morrow, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  the  vesper  service  once 
more  in  St.  Peter's  before  we  go;  let  us  hasten 
there,  for  the  hour  is  already  striking  and  we  shall 
be  late." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  making  a  motion  of  assent, 
the  carriage  turned  quickly  from  the  brilliant  drive 
and  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  entrance  of  that  vast, 
wonderful  church.  With  what  a  solemn  grandeur 
the  gray  twilight  invested  it !  The  party  entered 
the  beautiful  square,  sod  paused  for  a  moment  in 
the  magnificent  colonnade;  an  Egyptian  obelisk  rose 
before  them,  bringing  to  the  mind  thoughts  of  long 
past  ages ;  the  waters  of  the  fountains  fell  with  a 
musical  sound,  sweet  and  soothing,  back  to  their 
marble  basins ;  and  it  was  with  minds  subdaed  and 
qoieted  by  the  hoor  aod  the  scene  that  the  party 
at  length  entered  the  church  itself.  Just  within 
the  portico  their  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sweet, 
musical  strains  of  a  voice,  now  clear  and  full,  now 
low  and  plaintive,  they  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the 
echo  of  an  angel  chorus,  but  the  sadness,  the  mel- 
ancholy that  at  times  wailed  thrillingly  throogh 
them,  spoke  only  too  plainly  of  earth  and  its  shad- 
ows. The  whole  party  paused  and  looked  eagerly 
throogh  the  gathering  twilight  for  the  meaning  of 
those  sweet  tones.  At  the  base  of  one  of  the  piU 
larSf  almost  lost  in  shadow,  reclined  the  figure  of  a 


little  girl,  unconscious  apparently  of  the  presence 
of  any  one,  and  pouring  out  her  whole  soul  in  mel- 
ody, like  some  language  learned  in  a  brighter 
sphere,  and  faintly  remembered  amid  the  cloud  and 
darkness  of  the  present.  The  haughty  Countess 
turned  away,  muttering,  "  It  is  only  some  beggar," 
and  supposing  that  her  son  followed,  passed  into 
the  church.  But  the  boy  stood  spell  bound  ;  that 
song,  striving  to  be  joyous,  but  speaking  only  the 
more  truly  of  suffering,  touched  a  cord  in  his  heart, 
that  vibrated  with  the  readiest  sympathy.  He  ap- 
proached the  pillar,  purse  in  hand,  to  offer  relief; 
but  the  motion  was  arrested  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
figure  that  rose  suddenly  to  sight  at  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  A  beautiful  child  stood  before  him, 
some  ten  years  old,  her  clothing  poor  and  meagre, 
speaking  of  poverty  and  want,  yet  dean,  and  worn 
with  a  natural  grace,  that  took  nothing  from  the 
beauty  of  the  countenance ;  her  bright,  dark  hair 
fell  in  wavy  curls  over  the  snowy  shoulder,  half 
revealed ;  the  complexion  was  dark,  but  oh,  how 
beautiful !  the  rose  just  blushing  on  the  cheek ;  the 
mouth  seemed  made  for  the  sweet  voice  within ; 
but  most  remarkable  of  all  were  the  eyes,  large, 
dark,  but  with  none  of  the  dancing  joyousness  of 
childhood  in  them,  their  light  seemed  qnenched 
and  their  expression  told  of  sorrowful  thought  and 
painful  reverie,  that  one  so  young  rarely  feels ; 
grief  had  matured  the  soul  more  than  many  years, 
and  through  its  peculiar  feature  it  revealed  itself, 
adding  a  new  charm  to  those  of  childhood,  that 
were  perfected  in  every  other.  An  instinctive 
delicacy  told  the  sympathizing  boy  that  gold  alone 
would  not  remove  the  bitterness  from  that  young 
heart,  and  taking  her  hand  gently  in  his  own,  he 
said, 

"  You  have  many  sorrows,  let  me  share,  that  I 
may  lighten  them.'*  It  was  not  the  wordb  merely 
that  touched  the  child's  heart,  but  the  manner,  ao 
full  of  kindness  and  love ;  she  raised  her  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  to  his,  aod  in  a  broken  yoice 
said, 

**  Oh,  how  I  thank  yon,  no  one  ever  speaks  to 
me  so  now  but  my  mother ;  they  took  her  from  me 
long,  long  weeks  ago,  but  when  I  sleep  she  comes, 
and  whispers  words  of  love  to  roe,  and  when  I 
would  clasp  her,  she  is  gone.'*  And  then  as  if  her 
heart  was  unlocked  by  the  sympathy  of  one  so 
near  her  own  age,  she  told  him  all ;  how  she,  with 
her  father  and  mother  had  come  to  Rome,  how 
happily  they  had  lived,  how  her  life  seemed  like 
one  long,  bright,  sunny  day,  'till  sickness  came,  se- 
vere and  grievous  sickness,  borne  on  the  sofl  balmy 
air,  that,  loaded  with  flower-breaths,  wooed  one  to 
its  enjoyment ;  how,  day  by  day,  she  had  watched 
them ;  how  at  length  they  had  fallen  quietly  asleep, 
and  then  how  strangers  came  and  took  them  away 
from  her,  and  she  was  all  alone. 

**  They  told  me  they  were  dead,"  aaid  the  child, 
"  bat  when  I  lie  down  on  my  little  pallet  at  night. 
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my  mother  lays  her  hand  on  my  brow  as  she  was 
wont,  and  sings  me  to  sleep  with  a  sweet  lullaby/' 
Tbe  boy  wept  as  he  listened,  and  spoke  kind, 
Boothing  words ;  years  of  close  companionship  could 
not  hare  so  endeared  those  two  children  to  each 
other.  Earnestly  and  long  they  talked  together, 
forming  plans  for  the  future,  forgetful  alike  of  time 
and  place.  The  boy  was  at  length  aroused  by  his 
Botber^s  voiee. 

"^My  son,'*  she  said,  '*!  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
tbfi  Tesper  service  yon  were  so  anxious  to  hear. 
Let  OS  go  now.     You  make  strange  friends." 

The  little  girl  turned  her  mournful  eye  upon  him, 
for  she  felt  this  parting  as  another  sorrow ;  and  he, 
vbispering  her  to  meet  him  on  the  morrow  in  the 
•ane  place,  sprang  into  the  carriage  and  was  boriie 
qaickly  away.  The  child  gaaed  after  him  a  mo- 
ment, then  sighing  deeply,  turned  with  rapid  steps 
tmi  vassoon  lost  to  sight  amid  the  gathering  shad- 
ows. As  they  drove  through  the  darkness  to 
their  splendid  home,  the  boy  eagerly  related  his 
story,  but  the  haaghty  Countess  made  no  reply,  and 
wbeo  be  told  of  his  appointment  and  earnestly  be- 
soQght  that  the  beautiful  child  might  go  with  them 
to  Eogland,  a  smile  curled  still  more  his  mother's 
%  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  she  said, 

"Impossible,  my  son!  such  things  may  do  in 
ranasce,  bet  in  reality  it  is  far  different ;  there  can 
^  00  sympathy  between  an  English  lord  and  an 
Italian  beggar." 

Thoogh  the  boy  thought  differently  he  was  silent, 
wl  locked  his  feelings  only  the  more  closely  in  his 
0^  bosom.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
a  travelling  carriage,  containing  the  English  fam- 
%i  ^parted  from  Rome,  carefully  avoiding  the 
direetioa  of  St.  Peter's ;  a  cloud  seemed  to  have 
lalleoosthe  party,  for  they  were  silent,  and  a  shade 
of  displeasure  rested  on  every  face.  Why  on  that 
^jd\d  %  little  girl,  with  a  countenance  that  tempt- 
ed many  to  turn  back  with  an  earnest  gaze,  wander 
thioQgh  the  church  seemingly  waiting  for  some 
one  who  came  not  1  Her  sweet  voice  was  hushed, 
ud  often  the  tear-drops  from  her  eyes  glistened 
lil(e  diamonds  on  tbe  marble  pavement.  At  length 
u  darkness  crept  over  all  things,  driving  before  it 
the  pale  gray  light,  the  child  murmured  to  herself, 
**  And  has  he  left  roe  too  1  Perhaps  he  will  come 
to  me,  with  my  mother,  in  my  dreams."  And  with 
>low  steps,  often  looking  back  as  though  hope  still 
liogered,  she  moved  away  and  was  seen  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Lord  Grey  was  at  Naples,  *'  fidelissima  Napoli," 
the  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  city  of  the  Syren, 
that  piece  of  Heaven  fallen  to  earth ;  well  may  its 
inhabitants  exclaim  :  '*  See  Naples  and  die !"  Could 


he  was  living  in  a  London  November  fog, — ^the 
courted  and  flattered,  the  admired  and  envied  Lord 
Grey.  Possessed  of  title  and  estates,  handsome 
and  gifted,  with  a  mother  who  doated  on  him,  and 
a  thousand  friends,  still  the  young  lord  was  not 
happy !  In  the  company  of  the  gay  and  joyous, 
he  was  grave  and  thoughtful;  when  beauty  smiled 
upon  him,  a  remembrance  of  something  lost  seem- 
ed to  steal  over  him  and  the  smile  was  not  returned. 
Alone  and  almost  unattended,  he  was  now  travel- 
ling through  the  Southern  cities,  seeking  *'  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what,  he  could  not  find  !" 
Change  of  place,  seemed  the  one  thing  coveted,  but 
change  of  place  brought  no  relief;  at  Paris  or  Na- 
ples, it  was  all  the  same.  "  Thank  heaven  !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  sauntered  through  one  of  the 
most  retired  streets,  **  thank  heaven,  I  am  free  at 
last  from  those  troublesome  friends,  for  one  day  at 
least  I  can  be  alone." 

Scarce  were  the  words  spoken  before  some  one 
'grasped  his  arm,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
friend,  and,  '^  My  dear  Grey,  this  is  indeed  a  for- 
tunate meeting,'^  sounded  in  his  ear.  The  young 
man  turned,  and  recognizing  an  old  school  friend 
in  the  merry  face  before  him,  greeted  him  as  cor- 
dially as  his  mood  would  allow ;  and  then  came  all 
the  news  of  the  day. 

"  The  new  singer,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  have 
you  heard  of  the  new  singer ;  the  Syren  is  nothing 
to  her,  she  makes  her  first  appearance  to-night, 
Julia  Pisino,  a  Roman  name,  and  there  is  a  strange 
story  of  her  having  been  taken  from  the  streets  there, 
by  some  one  attracted  by  her  voice,  and  educated  for 
the  stage ;  you  must  go  and  hear  this  wonder." 

Lord  Grey  answered  listlessly  ;  he  scarce  heard 
what  his  companion  said,  and  half  in  desperation, 
half  in  the  hope  of  ridding  himself  of  his  friend, 
he  promised  to  be  there.  The  evening  came  and 
found  the  young  lord  on  his  way  to  the  principal 
theatre,  not  that  he  expected  to  be  amused,  but  be- 
cause he  might  as  well  be  in  one  place  as  another. 
He  entered,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  crowded  boxes, 
the  flashing  eyes,  were  nothing  to  him ;  seating 
himself  in  a  retired  comer,  he  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought.  He  forgot 
the  scene  before  him,  he  forgot  the  present  hour. 
Scenes  of  his  boyhood  arose  in  his  mind,  scenes  of 
which  ten  years  had  effaced  not  one  line ;  he  thought 
of  Rome  and  the  dark,  mournful  eyes  he  had  met 
there ;  and  then  came  speculations  on  the  fate  of 
the  child  who  had  so  interested  him.  Suddenly 
the  same  tones,  that  for  ten  years  had  echoed  in 
his  sool,  floated  on  his  ear,  but  sweeter,  richer ; 
now  they  rose  clear  and  high  like  a  gush  of  wild, 
bird-like  music,  heard  in  some  pleasant  wood,  now 
tow  and  full  they  floated  on  the  air,  stealing  into 
the  very  soul ;  it  was  a  sad  song  too,  and  the  same 
melancholy  strains  that  had  won  him  before,  came 
now  to  his  ear,  and  found  his  heart  not  Iroo  sua* 


I 


Bot  all  this  enchantment  call  a  smile  to  the  lip  of 

Wd  Grey  1  Ah,  no !  He  was  as  melancholy  as  if'  ceptible.     He  dared  not  raise  liis  liend,  Icvl  llir  do- 
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lasion  should  be  dissipated,  it  seemed  so  like  a  be- 
witching dream.     So  there  he  still  sat,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  drinking  in  every  note  of  that 
delicious  melody.     There  was  a  pause — the  thea- 
tre rang  with  acclamations,  then  all  was  hushed, 
and  again  the  song  went  on.     Excited  and  anxious 
with  hope,  and  yet  with  fear,  the  young  lord  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  earnestly  on  the  stage.     How 
beautiful  it  was  !     A  lovely  girl,  just  blooming  into 
womanhood,  was  before  him,  and  yet  it  seemed  the 
child  he  had  met  at  Rome.     Tfie  same  exquisite 
features,  something  even  of  the  sad  expression  lin- 
gered, though  now  it  seemed  to  come  from  thought 
rather  than  from  suffering.    Her  hair  still  fell  grace- 
fully around  her  face,  and  the  simple  white  dress, 
relieved  only  by  a  small  bouquet  of  valley  lillies, 
fittingly  draped  a  figure  so  full  of  purity  and  peace. 
Such  a  figure  could  be  the  object  of  no  harsh  word, 
no  unholy  desire;  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sympa- 
thy sprang  up  in  every  heart — even  the  applause 
was  subdued,  lest  it  should  wound  one  so  shrinking* 
and  so  gentle.     One  look  was  enough  for  Lord 
Grey.     Who  that  had  seen  him  in   the  whirl  of 
London  fashion,  or  the  still  more  brilliant  scenes 
of  Parisian  gaiety,  cold  and   haughty,  indifferent 
and  scornful,  would  have  recognized  him  now  ?    He 
stood  up  in  his  box,  his  fine  face  beaming  with  ex- 
citement, his  dark  eyes  kindling  with  love  and  joy, 
while  a  feeling  of  reproach  lent  a  shade  to  his  ex- 
pression.    The  young  singer  gazed  timidly  around 
the  crowded  hoose  ;  at  lencrth  her  eyes  rested  on 
that  standing  figure.     What  rush  of  recollections 
overpowers  her  1     Why  does  her  cheek  grow  pale, 
the  tones  tremble  and  die  away  upon  her  lips  1 
Can  it  be  that  a  face  but  once  seen,  and  that  amid 
the  gathering  twilight,  can  so  impress  the  heart  ? 
The  countenance  of  one  who  speaks  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  in  our  hour  of  distress,  is  never  for- 
gotten, though  time  and  change  write  deep  and  last- 
ing traces  upon  it.     Who  shall  say  what  had  shield- 
ed that  young  girl  from  all  the  temptations  that 
surrounded  her,  keeping  her  spirit  pare  and  child- 
like 1     Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  that  twilight 
hour,  the  ttiought  that  one  noble,  generous  heart 
would  sympathize  with  and  feel  for  her.     And  now 
they  had  met.     It  seemed  but  a  moment  from  their 
recognition  before  the  half  fainting  girl  was  borne 
from  the  stage  by  her  early  friend.     An  hour  after, 
the  beautiful  Julia  was  seated  with  the  young  lord 
in  her  own  graceful  parlor,  much  was  to  be  told  by 
both,  and  long  and  earnest  was  their  conversation  ; 
no  reproaches  clouded  that  happy  hour,  for  the  fair 
girl  knew  her  companion's  noble  soul  too  well  to 
doubt.     She  told  him  her  sorrow  at  not  meeting 
him  again,  and  how  soon  after,  a  kind,  mild  old  man, 
attracted  by  her  singing,  had  given  her  a  home  and 
treated  her  like  a  daughter,  and  how  she  was  now 
striving  to  repay  the  debt.     And  then  she  heard 
from  him  of  his  father's  death,  his  own  rank  and 
wealth,  but  not  one  word  of  his  haughty  mother, 


for  the  young  lord  feared  that  his  happiness  might 
again  be  wrecked.  With  gentle,  persuasive  words, 
he  won  her ;  with  tears  and  blessings  her  kind  old 
teacher  committed  her  to  his  care.  They  were 
married  ; — the  Neapolitans  were  half  wild  with 
disappointn>ent  at  their  loss.  From  the  foot-lighta 
of  a  theatre,  the  beautiful  Julia  Pisino  stepped  to 
the  rank  of  a  Countess ;  and  never  on  one  fairer,  or 
more  worthy,  from  the  possession  of  every  wo- 
manly grace,  was  a  coronet  conferred. 


CHAPTER  Iir. 

Jn  a  London  drawing-room,  where  every  thing 
that  wealth  or  taste  could  devise  was  collected,  a 
lady,  still  beautiful,  for  years  had  left  but  few  tra- 
ces on  her  face,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand, 
sat  lost  in  thought.     The  fire-light  flashed  fitfully 
over  the  rich  furnitare,  now  revealing  some  beauti- 
ful face  smiling  from  the  wall,  now  chasing  the 
shadows  from  the  corners,  where  they  bad  collected, 
as  it  were,  for  comfort  on  that  cold  November  night. 
The  rain  pattered  against  the  windows,  bat  as  the 
eye  glanced  towards  them,  it  rested  on  the  rich  cur- 
tains blushing  faintly  in  the  fire-light,  and  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  repose  stole  into  the  heart.     Gentle 
thoughts — thoughts  of  the  loved  and  absent  sub- 
dued the  still  haughty  expression  of  the  lady's  face ; 
the  soft  light  of  affection  was  in  her  eye  as  she 
gazed  musingly  into  the  fire,  tracing,  in  its  decay- 
ing brightness,  scenes  of  beauty,  faces  that  smiled 
familiarly  upon  her.     The  time  for  her  son's  return 
was  approaching,  and  her  mother's  heart  yearned 
to  speak  the  words  of  greeting.     A  servant  en- 
tered silently  and  presented  a  letter;  the  lady  held 
it  up  in  the  faint  light  and  a  smile  brightened  her 
face  as  she  recognized  the  beloved  writing.     Lights 
were  brought,  and  with  the  impatience  of  eager 
affection,  she  tore  it  open.     Why  does  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  change  as  she  reads  %    The  flusb 
of  indignation  burns  in  her  cheek,  and  in  her  eye 
the  light  of  anger  quenches,  alas,  the  light  of  love. 
Her  compressed  lip  curls  with  scorn.     It  was  no 
longer  the  gentle,  loving  woman  who  stood  there, 
but  the  woman  prond  of  rank  and  the  privileges  of 
birth,  and  outraged  at  their  invasion.     With  the 
letter  grasped  in  her  hand,  she  walked  the  room 
with  a  quick,  uncertain  step.     **  Married  !'*  she 
muttered,  **  Married !  and  to  an  actress,  a  public 
singer — disgraceful !    The  boy  is  mad !    He  who 
might  have  chosen  from  the  pride  of  England,  to 
stoop  so  low,  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  low-boro 
girl.     But  I  will  never  acknowledge,  never  permit 
it.     And  in  an  hour  he  will  be  here  to  greet  bis 
mother — to  present  his  wife — his  wife !     He  shaH 
see  how  a  mother  can  meet  a  disobedient  son — 
shall  feel  the  scorn  due  to  one  who  stains  the  honor 
of  a  noble  line."    She  threw  herself  back  on  a 
sofa,  and  bitter  thoughts  tent  shade  after  ebade 
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icross  ber  brow.  He,  who  had  been  her  pride  and 
joy,  in  whom,  from  infancy,  every  hope  and  ex- 
pedatioo  had  centred,  had  now  so  cruelly  disap- 
poioied  ber.  Bat  as  she  thought  of  his  childhood, 
hia  loving  heart,  his  goodness  and  beauty,  gentler 
thoughts  arose,  till  almost  unconsciously  her  feel- 
ings of  resentment  were  softened  and  faded  gradu- 
ailj away;  she  could  not  lose  him,  her  bright,  her 
only  006.  She  heeded  not  the  passage  of  time ; 
saddenly  a  load  knock  aroused  her ;  hastily  start- 
iagto  her  feet,  she  drew  herself  to  her  foil  height 
and  stood  gazing  at  the  door;  a  confused  sound 
Tas  heard  in  the  hall  below,  quick,  well-known 
steps  CD  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  her  son  stood 
before  ber.  His  face  was  pale  and  anxious,  and 
his  dark  eyes  gased  at  her  with  a  tender,  mournful 
look,  that  went  to  her  very  heart ;  a  mother's  lo?e 
rose  op  fresh  and  strong  again  within  her ;  hard 
vas  the  struggle  between  offended  pride  and  yearn- 
ing affection,  but  affection  conquered,  as  it  ever 
ahoold  and  will.  She  opened  her  arms  and  clasped 
him  to  her  heart. 

"  Oh,  mother  !**  he  mormured,  **  forgive  me,  if 
io  my  own  happiness  I  have  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten yoo ;  let  us  all  be  happy  together." 

She  knew  not  till  that  moment  how  much  she 
lored  him, — his  heart  beat  against  her  own ;  his 
Toiee  sounded  like  music  to  her  ear;  all  resent- 
Bieot,  all  anger  were  swept  away.  What  could 
sfae  not  forgive  to  him,  who  from  infancy  had  been 
to  ber  like  life  itself,  when  leaning  on  her  bosom 
he  told  her  all  1  The  prejudices  of  years  were  in  that 
■mnent  forgotten ; — pressing  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
head, she  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  *'  Where, 
my  800,  where  is  the  daughter  you  have  brought 
lomer 

Wbl  happiness  brightened  Lord  Grey*s  face  at 
tbose  words ;  he  felt  that  in  them  was  conveyed 
the  follest  forgiveness  and  the  dark  clouds,  that  he 
feared  would  rest  forever  on  his  happiness,  were 
*vept  away  in  an  instant,  and  a  long  vista  of  calm, 
peaeefal  enjoyment  spread  out  before  him.  Not 
Boiil  that  moment  had  he  ever  realized  all  the 
KRagth  and  worth  of  a  mother's  love.  He  quickly 
left  tlie  room  and  soon  returned  with  his  young 
^(e,  the  beautiful  Julia,  leaning  on  his  arm.  His 
DMtber  turned  ber  eyes  upon  her^and  started  with 
sorprise ;  could  the  modest,  gentle,  graceful  being 
before  ber  be  the  one  she  had  determined  to  hate ! 
She  laid  her  hand  tenderly  on  the  head  of  the 
shrinking,  tearful  girl,  and  pressed  her  lips  gently 
00  ber  cheek :  *'Thns,"  she  said,  "  let  the  love  be- 
tween OS  be  forever  sealed." 

How  happily  the  closing  boors  of  that  night 
glided  on.  At  a  late  hour  they  separated,  and  every 
heart  was  fall  of  peace  and  joy. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  London  that  Lord 
Grey  had  returned  with  a  young  and  beautiful  bride ; 
nkaoy  were  the  surmises — great  the  curiosity,  to 
^  the  one  who  bad  conquered  a  heart  considered 


hitherto  invulnerable.  When  she  appeared  in  so- 
ciety all  were  in  admiration — every  voice  for  once 
united  in  her  praise.  She  moved  amid  those  bril- 
liant scenes  as  if  born  to  rank  and  fortune ;  every 
motion  was  grace — every  word  won  for  her  the 
hearts  of  those  who  listened.  The  splendor  that 
surrounded  her  made  no  change  in  her  character ; 
the  same  meek,  gentle  spirit  reigned  within.  Good 
as  she  was  beautiful,  loving  and  beloved,  brilliant 
indeed  was  her  destiny.  The  morning  was  indeed 
obscured  by  clouds,  but  the  day  was  only  the  more 
bright  and  serene,  and  cloudless  it  glided  on  to 

THE   END. 


TO  THE  "FAR  BLUE  MOUNTAINS." 

Your  spell  is  on  my  fancy  still, 

0 !  Mountains,  grand  and  stern, 
Ye  who  have  taught  my  dreaming  heart 

So  many  thoughts  to  learn, 
And  who  are  linked  with  memories  held 

Most  precious  to  me  now. 
That  brighten  like  a  diadem 

'Round  every  rugged  brow. 

Ye  have  indeed  been  **  friends"  to  me. 

Most  faithful  and  most  true, 
I  cannot  tell  the  rapture-tints 

My  spirit  owes  to  you. 
Would  I  could  look  upon  you  now 

And  teach  my  restless  woes, 
The  moral  of  your  silentness, 

The  wisdom  of  repose. 

I  blend  you  with  the  sunny  times 

My  young  experience  knew. 
The  brightest  days  my  life  has  seen 

Were  all  beheld  by  you  : 
And  lovingly  I  strive  to  paint 

Each  bold,  familiar  form, 
In  all  its  wild  variety 

Of  ruggedness  and  storm. 

Ye  looked  upon  the  ties  that  lent 

Such  sweet  illusion  then, 
And  when  I  gazed  upon  your  forms. 

Ye  brought  them  back  again. 
An  early  love,  now  passed  away, 

Yet  pleasant  to  recall, 
A  friendship  tried  by  time  and  change, 

Yet  triumphing  through  all — 

And  one,  who  with  her  glorious  eyes 

Looked  fondly  on  your  pride, 
One  who  in  all  her  loveliness 

Amid  your  grandeur  died. 
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Ye  aammon  these !  may  I  not  well 
For  your  enchantment  yearn. 

When  ve  can  bid  Lifers  early  ties 
And  early  dead  retara  ? 


Jane  Tayloi  Wobtbington. 


Cincinnati. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

OF   THE 

I 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

B.  B.  Minor,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^ — The  position  occupied  by  the  Mes- 
senger, as  the  Literary  Organ  of  the  South,  sag- 
gesis  an  ofler  to  its  pages  of  the  enclosed  paper 
bearing  upon  the  Revolutionary  History  of  North 
Carolina.  If  accepted,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  published.  Although  the  paper  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Carolinians,  yet  its  perusal  may 
give  pleasure  to  all  who  claim  an  inheritance  in 
that  glory  which  marks  the  actions  and  declarations 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  throws  some  **  in- 
fluence of  iight^'  upon  that  political  chaos  about  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  whose  utter  confu- 
sion it  may  well  be  feared,  that  the  present  gene- 
ration does  not  entirely  appreciate,  and  of  whose 
Tery  e&ibtence  many  intelligent  persons  are  igno- 
rant. It  speaks  plainly  of  the  labor  with  which 
the  founders  of  this  Republic  struggled  through  this 
wasteful  deep ;  and  the  simile,  supplied  by  the  great 
English  poet,  is  carried  out  still  farther  in  the  re- 
flection, that  the  oracles  which  seemed  to  them — 

"  A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark," 

since  they  have  traversed  the  great  abyss,  give 
**  certain  sounds"  of  warning  and  encouragement ; 
a  broad  and  beaten  way  has  been  paved,  upon  which 
we  may  tread  with  security  and  ease. 

The  paper  before  us  affords  ample  evidence  that 
very  much  has  been  learned  about  government, 
particularly  representative  government,  during  the 
last  seventy  years ;— that  the  political  principles 
which  we  put  into  daily  practice,  and  which  we 
are  fond  of  calling  axiomatic  and  eternal,  were  de- 
livered to  the  world  within  the  memory  of  some 
old  men  among  us,  with  a  fearful  hope,  if  not  in 
their  right,  at  least  in  iheir  expedience.  It  is  fit, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  the 
theories  of  which  we  speak  so  flippantly,  are  the 
worthy  oflTspring  of  great  intellectual  power  and 


application,  and  that,  however  this  generation  may 
have  annihilated  time  and  distance,  and  boldly  trod- 
den paths  of  investigation  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  regions  of  which  its  Fathers  were  trembling 
strangers, — no  royal  road  has  yet  been  discovered 
for  thought,  and,  if  the  creatures  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  and  the  true 
springs  of  human  happiness  to  be  entirely  revealed, 
an  ability,  learning  and  good  intention,  and  an  un- 
wearied patience  are  to  be  employed  not  inferior  to 
those  which  were  necessary  to  the  great  originals 
who  have  gone  before  os. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much 
contemporary  matter  to  engage  our  attention  and 
repay  our  study,  yet  the  truest  and  purest  philoso- 
phy is  ever  to  be  drawn  from  the  annals  of  past 
generations.     However  we  may  be  astonished  at 
the  magnitude  of  events  which  are  happening  io  our 
own  day,  a  serious  consideration  will  show  that  they 
are  not  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  of  man. 
We  are  engaged  rather  in  invention  than  discovery. 
We  are  carrying  principles,  heretofore  evolved,  into 
their  practical  details— details  though,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  clear  indexes  of  a  glorious  Divin- 
ity striving  within  us.     To  speak  in  metaphor,  we 
either  sow  seed  which  yields  an  annual  return,  or 
are  engaged  in  pruning  the  trees  which  nature  and 
our  fathers  have  planted ;  but  we  plant  no  slips  to 
yield  fruit  and  pleasant  shade  to  our  posterity. 
The  civilized  world  is  at  present  agitated  by  the 
occurrence  of  two  important  events,  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  our  times. 
A  European  has  succeeded  in  oooverting  cotton  into 
an  explosive  substance,  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  supplant  gunpowder  in  its  various  uses.     This 
is  an  invention  of  great  practical  value ;  but  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  only  a  splendid  detail  of 
chemistry,  which  in  its  turn  may  bo  traced  to  the 
formulas  of  Lord  Bacon.     A  month  or  two  since, 
a  French  mathematician  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  closet,  closely  engaged  in  com- 
bining certain  disjointed  letters  and  cabalistic  signs 
according  to  the  roles  of  his  art.     Having  been 
silently  occupied  thus  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
announces,  as  the  result  of  his  curious  and  appa- 
rently senseless  labors,  that  he  has  discovered,  far 
oflT  in  space,  another  tributary,  wheeling  its  im- 
mense proportions  around  the  sun.     Its  distance 
from  that  Body  he  states  to  be  so  immense,  that 
light,  travelling  for  five  hours,  at  the  inconceivable 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second, 
would  still  be  farther  from  the  Planet  than  the 
Earth  is  from  the  Sun.     For  centuries  Astrono- 
mers had  been  engaged  in  scrutinizing  the  heavens 
with  their  glasses  without  discovering  this  star, 
yet  the  certainty  of  his  science  and  the  tested  ac- 
curacy of  his  operations,  \e(i  no  room, for  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Frenchman.     Another  obser- 
vation directed  to  the  particular  point  which  ils 
discoverer  assigned  for  its  position  on  a  given  day 
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Terifies  his  prediction,  and  renders  it  perhaps  the 
irost  mairnificent  trophy  of  (he  intellectoal  power 
of  man.  Yet  Tje  Yerrier  is  only  a  skilful  mathe- 
maticiao,  osing  highty  finished  instraments  furnish- 
ed to  his  hand,  and  the  discovery  of  his  Planet  adds 
another  laarel  to  the  brows  of  the  inventors  of 
CaleotoB  and  the  Telescope.  So  true  it  is.  in  (he 
fioe  lanoiitge  of  Liord  Jeffrey,  **  that  our  Fathers 
have  not  only  visibly  beset  all  the  patent  approaches 
to  glory,  bot  swarm  in  ambushed  multitudes  be- 
hind,** ready,  upon  fit  occasion,  to  make  good  their 
title  to  the  lion*s  share  of  whatever  we  might 
otherwise  consider  the  bard  earnings  of  our  own 
akiU  and  labor.  It  is  so  also  in  the  world  of  poli- 
ties; although  we  are  advancing  very  perceptibly, 
yet  oor  only  safe  progress  is  along  paths  which 
have  been  marked  oat  by  others. 

Bot  enoogh  has  been  said  by  way  of  preface, 
to  suggest  that  this  generation  **  should  not  think 
more  highly  of  itself  than  it  ought  to  think,  but 
thu  it  should  think  soberly.-*  Let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider a  venerable  relic  of  what,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Whewell,  may  be  termed  the  latest 
**€»  of  induction"  in  political  philosophy. 

The  following  correspondence  is  given  in  expla- 
Bition  of  the  sobject  of  the  paper  and  the  occasion 
ipon  which  it  was  written. 

Yours,  &c.,  S. 

University  of  North  Carolina*     > 
Tuesday,  May  12tb,  1846.  ) 

Hoir.  J.  Q.  Adams,  H.  R. 

$tr,— In  the  appendix  (p.  275,)  to  the  first  vol- 
me  of  year  father's  printed  letters,  is  to  be  found 
a  notice  of  a  political  essay,  composed  by  him  do- 
riigthe  spring  of  1776,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  From  the  very 
<hort  account  there  given,  it  appears  that  the 
Geoeral  Assembly  of  this  State,  having  their  at- 
lentioQ  called  to  the  construction  of  a  form  of 
Gorernmeot,  required  their  delegates  in  Congress 
^  apply  to  Mr.  John  Adams  for  advice  in  their 
liciiheraiions.  Bf  r.  Adams,  referring  to  a  similar 
request  preferred  by  Mr.  Wythe  of  Virginia,  says 
thai  he  is  igeorant  in  what  points  the  two  commn- 
oieatioDs  agree  or  differ,  as  he  kept  no  copy,  and 
Mver  afterwards  saw  or  heard  of  that  written  to 
North  Carolina. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
year  1776,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Burke,  aAerwards 
Governor  of  our  State,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
iBittee  appointed  to  project  a  constitution.  He 
died  in  1783,  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  from  that 
year  op  to  1845,  his  papers  remained  untouched. 
During  the  past  year  they  were  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  this  University.  They  were 
foaod  to  be  quite  voluminoas,  and  possessed  great 
interest,  no  less  from  the  number  and  dignity  of 
his  correspondence,  than  from  the  very  energetic 
I«n  which  be  was  known  to  have  acted  in  the 


great  struggle  with  which  he  waa  contemporary. 
Among  these  papers  was  discovered  one  endorsed 
in  Governor  Burke^s  hand-writing — **  John  Adams* 
Thoughts  on  Government."  The  body  of  the 
essay  is  very  evidently  in  Mr.  Adams*  autograph, 
and  may,  with  great  certainty,  be  said  to  be  the 
identical  "  letter"  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
his  correspondence.  It  consists  of  rather  more 
than  five  closely  written  pages  of  smalt  foolscap, 
and,  in  consideration  of  its  age,  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

North  Carolinians  think  that,  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  any  probable  charge  of  van- 
ity, they  may  claim  for  their  Slate  the  merit  of 
having  the  very  best  State  Constitution  that  waa 
formed.  Such  as  it  was,  it  remained  unchanged 
for  sixty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  its  amendment, 
(Jan.  1836,)  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  original 
Constitutions  adopted  by  the  thirteen  old  members 
of  the  Confederacy.  A  very  slight  examination 
of  Mr.  Adams*  "  letter"  is  sufficient  to  impress 
any  one  familiar  with  the  details  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, with  the  fact  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
excellence  to  his  able  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Nor  will  North  Carolinians,  however  priding  them- 
selves on  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  make  this 
admission  with  feelings  at  all  akin  to  mortification. 
Their  patriotism  transcends  the  limits  of  their 
Slate,  and  teaches  them  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  all  over  whom  a  common  Constitution  and  Free 
Government  extend  their  protection.  Among  the 
very  foremost  in  the  justness  of  their  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  North  Carolina,  are  the  Revolu- 
tionary Services  of  your  illustrious  Father ;  and 
it  will  be  esteemed  a  fresh  argument  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  original  Constitution,  that  many  of 
its  most  important  details  were  the  suggestions  of 
the  extraordinary  ability,  the  large  reading  and 
great  experience  of  the  elder  Adams. 

The  Historical  Society,  with  great  pleasure, 
tender  you,  Sir,  a  copy  of  this  important  paper ; 
it  will  await  your  requisition. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  tfie  First  Report  of 
this  Society.  At  the  time  it  was  submitted,  one 
box  of  Governor  Borke*s  papers  had  not  reached 
the  archives,  having  been  discovered  subsequently. 
This  statement  will  explain  any  apparent  neglect 
in  the  mention  there  made  of  the  collection  of 
papers  presented  by  Miss  Burke. 

The  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  in  existence  only  for  two 
years;  as  yet  its  only  members  are  resident  at 
this  place.  If  agreeable  to  you.  Sir,  it  will  afford 
the  Society  great  pleasure  to  enrol  your  honored 
name  upon  its  records,  as  its  first  Honorary  Mem- 
ber. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Cbablks  Philups,  Sec.  Hist.  Soc. 
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Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, Chapel  HilL 

Washington,  23rd  May,  1846. 

Sir, — I  tender  you  my  warmest^  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments fur  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  with  its 
enclosures — the  first  Report  of  the  Society,  4ih 
June,  1845,  and  the  Circular  Letter  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  5th  Sept.,  1845. 

I  accept,  with  equally  grateful  sentiments,  the 
offer  of  a  copy  of  my  father's  manuscript,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Delegates  from  North 
Caiolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  by  direction 
of  their  General  Assembly.  If  transmitted  by 
the  mail,  it  will  reach  me  at  this  place.  The  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Wythe  was  published,  I  believe,  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  soon  after  it  was  written.  The 
original  paper,  now  in  your  possession,  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  only  copy  extant  of  the  communica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

To  the  natural  feelings  of  filial  reverence  and 
affection,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
your  suggestion,  that  perhaps  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  first  republican  constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  under  which  the  people  of  that 
State  lived  and  prospered  threescore  years  with- 
out a  change,  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  certain 
principles  contained  in  this  communication.  The 
early  part  taken  by  my  father,  from  the  time  of  the 
Stamp-Act,  in  the  controversy  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Government  beyond  the  sea,  had  led 
him,  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  separation  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  step-mother  was  not  only  inevitable  but 
indispensable — that  it  could  be  efiectnally  achieved 
only  by  their  union  ;  and  that  on  casting  ofiT  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  the  first  and  most 
urgent  want  of  the  self- emancipated  Colonies 
would  be  a  confederation  of  separate  States  for 
political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and .  Constitutions  of  Government 
formed  by  the  people  of  such  separate  States  for 
themselves.  On  the  6ih  of  May,  1776,  he  moved, 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  Congress,  a  Resolution 
recommending  to  respective  Assemblies  and  Con- 
ventions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  gov- 
ernment sufiUcient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  aflfairs 
had  before  been  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  should,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents,  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general.  This  Resolution  was  on  the 
lOlh  of  May  adopted  by  Congress ;  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  preamble 
to  it.  That  Committee  reported  on  the  13th,  and 
on  the  15th  of  May  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  Congress,  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished.   These  transactions  preceded  by  about  one 


month  the  *'  Certain  Resolutions  respecting  inde- 
pendence,''^ moved  on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  'seconded  by  my  father, 
which  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  4lh  of  July. 

That  instrument  has  seldom  been  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  manifesto  in  justification 
of  the  Colonies  for  their  severance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  country,  and  their  assumption  of 
the  rights,  obligations  and  attributes  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Such  was  its  primary  and  avowed 
purpose.  But  the  causes  of  the  separation  were 
the  violation  by  the  Soverei^^n,  supported  by  the 
organized  force  of  the  nation,  of  the  natural  rights 
and  constitutional  liberties  of  another  portion  of 
the  same  people.  The  issue  between  the  parties 
was  one  simple  abstract  principle  of  conflict  be- 
tween rifrht  and  power.  The  Declaration,  there- 
fore, commences  by  a  statement  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
as  self-evident  truths.  It  enumerates  the  viola- 
tions of  those  principles  by  George  the  Third,  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Great 
Britain,  and  proclaims,  with  an  appeal  to  God,  the 
resulting  duty  and  necessity  of  the  separation  for- 
ever of  the  Colonies  from  the  British  nation,  and 
their  own  separate  existence  as  a  confederated  in- 
dependent nation. 

The  Declaration  recognizes  the  duty,  as  well  as 
the  right,  of  a  Nation's  abrogating  its  established 
form  of  Government  to  institute  another  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
But  the  Revolution  of  American  Independence  was 
not  merely  the  breaking  up  of  one  nation  into  two, 
bnt  a  metamorphosis  from  a  cluster  of  subordinate 
appendages  to  a  monarchy,  into  a  chaplet  of  inde- 
pendent confederated  republics.  The  Resolutions 
and  Preamble  of  the  15th  of  May,  were  the  signal- 
bell  for  the  re-edification  of  the  social  fabric,  which 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  crum- 
ble into  ruin.  The  task  of  rebuilding  w*as  by  com- 
mon and  unanimous  consent  assigned  to  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  there  can  be  no  more  interesting 
study  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  present,  or  it 
may  better  become  me  to  say  the  future  generation, 
than  the  progressive  labors  of  our  fathers  in  or- 
ganizing npon  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Dec^ 
laration  of  Independence,  the  complicated  struc- 
ttke  of  our  National  and  State  Governments.  To 
the  promotion  of  this  study,  the  institution  of  a  His- 
torical Society  in  every  State  of  the  Union  cannot 
but  usefully  contribute,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  among 
the  most  precious  honors  of  my  life  to  be  nambered 
among  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sir,  your  very 

humble  and  obedH  servH, 

John  Qdincv  Adams. 
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•JOHN  ADAMS' THOUGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT.' 

Dear  Sir. 

The  Subject  on  which  yoa  were  pleased  to  re- 
qoest  my  Sentiments,  is  of  infinite  Importance  to 
Mankind.  Politicks  is  the  Science  of  human  Hap> 
pinesa — and  the  Felicity  of  Societies  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  Constitutions  of  Government  under 
which  they  liye. 

The  famous  Couplet  of  a  very  great  Poet, 

**  For  Forms  of  Goremment  let  Fools  contest 
That's  best  administered  is  besi'* 

Shews  him  to  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  po- 
liiical  and  civil  Part  of  History,  than  the  poetical. 
He  must  have  read  and  studied  for  fanciful  Images, 
not  Social  Institutions,  because  the  Rectitude  of 
Administration  depends  upon  the  Forms;  Some 
Species  of  Government  being  always  well  admin- 
istered, others  never. 

If  you  can  determine  what  Form  of  Government 
will  produce  the  greatest  Quantity  of  human  Hap- 
piness, you  will  at  once  decide  which  is  the  best, 
this  being  the  only  Criterion  ;  if  you  determine  what 
the  Dignity  of  human  Nature,  and  the  Happiness 
of  Mankind  consists  in.  you  will  decide  what  it  is 
that  produces  the  greatest  Quantity  of  Happiness. 
Divines,  Moralists,  Philosophers,  and  Men  of  Pleas- 
ore  all  agree  that  it  consists  in  Virtue.  If  there  is 
a  Form  of  Government,  therefore,  whose  Principle 
or  Foundation  is  Virtue,  will  not  all  those  Kinds  of 
Men  acknowledge  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  Happiness,  than  another,  the 
Principle  of  which  is  Fear,  or  even  Honour. 

I  hold  the  Principle  of  Honour,  Sacred — but  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  myself  so  much  of  a  Gre- 
cian, or  Roman  if  not  of  a  Christian,  as  to  think 
the  Principle  of  Virtue  of  higher  Rank  in  the  Scale 
of  moral  Excellence  than  Honour;  indeed  Honour  is 
hot  a  Part,  a  very  small  Part  of  Virtue.  As  to 
Fear  it  is  so  base  and  brutal  a  Passion,  that  itdont 
Reserve  the  name  of  a  Principle,  and  I  think  that 
Bo  Gentleman  of  this  Age  and  Country  will  think 
iia  FoondatioD  of  Government  proper  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Spirit  of  the  People,  among  whom  I  had 
Dj  Birth  and  Education,  which  you  know  very 
well  was  always  republican,  althoufrh  they  never 
eDJoyed  a  Constitution  of  Government  conformable 
to  that  Spirit,  as  the  whole  of  the  Executive  with 
ao  enormous  Prerogative,  as  well  as  two  Branches 
of  their  Legislature,  and  the  whole  of  their  judi- 
cial Powers,  were  always  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  wholly  owing  to  the  Constitution 
of  their  Towns,  which  were  stoall  Districts  incor- 
porated by  an  early  Law,  and  vested  with  Powers 
to  assemble  frequently,  deliberate,  debate  and  act 
upon  many  Affairs,  together  with  the  Establish- 
ment of  Grammar  Schools  in  every  one  of  those 


Tow^ns,  that  auch  a  Spirit  was  preserved  at  all 
among  the  People. 

In  my  early  youth,  the  works  of  Sidney,  Har- 
rington, Locke,  Milton,  Nedham,  Neville,  Burnet, 
Hoadley,  were  put  into  my  Hands ;  and  the  mis- 
erable situation  of  our  Country  for  fifteen  years 
past,  has  frequently  reminded  me  of  their  Princi- 
ples and  Reasonings.  They  have  convinced  me 
that  there  is  no  good  Government  buf  what  is  Re- 
publican. The  British  Constitution  itself  is  Re- 
publican, for  I  know  of  no  better  Definition  of  a 
Republic  than  this,  that  it  is  an  Empire  of  Lavs 
and  not  of  men :  and  therefore,  as  I  look  upon  Re- 
publics to  be  the  best  of  Governments,  so  I  think 
that  particular  Form  of  Government,  or  in  other 
words,  that  particular  Arrangement  and  Combina- 
tion of  the  Powers  of  Society  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  an  exact  and  impartial  Execution 
of  the  Laws,  is  the  best  Republic. 

Of  Republics  there  is  an  infinite  Variety,  be- 
cause the  Arrangements  of  the  Powers  of  Society 
are  capable  of  innumerable  Diversifications. 

Now,  Sir,  as  good  Government,  is  an  Empire  of 
Laws,  the  first  Question  is,  how  shall  your  Lawi 
be  made  ? 

In  a  Society,  or  Community  consisting  of  anj 
considerable  Number  of  People,  inhabiting  any  con* 
siderable  Extent  of  Territory,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  whole  Body  should  assemble  for  the  Purpose  of 
making  Laws.  They  would  be  too  numerous. 
They  could  not  afford  the  Expence.  The  first  Step 
to  be  taken  then  is  to  depute  Power  from  the  many 
to  a  few  of  the  most  wise  and  virtuous.  But  by 
what  Rules  shall  you  choose  your  Representatives  1 
Agree  upon  the  Number  of  Persons  who  shall  have 
the  Benefit  of  choosing  one,  or  agree  upon  a  Dis- 
trict of  Ground  the  Inhabitants  of  which  shall  have 
that  Privilege,  or  agree  upon  the  Quantity  of  Prop- 
erty which  shall  be  intituled  to  one.  The  princi- 
pal Difficulty  lies  and  the  greatest  Care  should  be 
taken  in  constituting  this  Representative  Assembly. 
It  should  be,  in  Miniature,  an  exact  Portrait  of  the 
People  at  large.  It  should  think,  feel,  reason,  and 
act  like  them. 

Thar  it  may  be  the  Interest  of  this  Assembly  to 
do  equal  Right,  and  Strict  Justice  upon  all  occa- 
sions, it  must  be  an  equal  Representation  of  the 
People,  or,  in  other  words,  equal  Interests  among 
the  People  should  have  equal  Interests  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Body.  No  Art  should  be  spared  to 
effect  this,  and  to  prevent  unfair,  partial,  and  cor- 
rupt Elections:  but  such  Regulations  are  better 
made  in  Times  of  greater  Tranquility  than  the  pres- 
ent, and  thus  will  grow  of  themselves  naturally 
when  all  the  Powers  of  Society  and  Government 
come  to  be  in  the  Hands  of  the  People*s  Friends. 
At  present  it  will  be  wisest  and  safest  to  go  in  old 
established  Methods  to  which  the  People  are  recon- 
ciled by  Habit. 

Having  obtained  a  Representation  of  the  People 
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in  one  Assembly,  the  Quesiioo  arises,  whether  it  is 
wisest  to  leave  all  the  Powers  of  Legislation  in  this 
Single  Body,  or  to  make  your  Legislature  more 
complex  t  I  think  that  a  People  cannot  be  long 
happy  or  free,  whose  Laws  are  made  only  by  one 
Assembly :  my  reasons  for  this  Opinion  are  these. 

1.  A  Single  Assembly  is  liable  to  all  the  Frail- 
ties, Vices  and  Follies  of  an  Individual. — Subject 
to  fits  of  Humour,  Caprice,  Passion,  Prejudice, 
huty  Results  and  absurd  Judgments,  which  ought 
t*  be  corrected  by  some  controuling  Power, 

2.  A  Single  Assembly  is  apt  to  be  avaricious, 
and  in  time,  would  not  scruple  to  exempt  itself  from 
Burthens  which  it  would  lay  without  Feeling  opoo 
its  Constituents. 

3.  A  single  Assembly  is  apt  to  grow  ambitious, 
and  vote  itself  perpetual.  Witness  the  Case  of 
Holland,  whose  Assembly  first  voted  that  they 
should  hold  their  seats  seven  Years,  then,  for  Life, 
and  after  some  time,  they  had  the  Modesty  to  de- 
termine, that  when  a  Vacancy  happened  by  Death 
or  otherwise,  they  themselves  would  fill  it  up,  with- 
out applying  to  the  Constituents  of  the  deceased 
Member. 

4.  An  Assembly  cannot  exercise  the  executive 
Power,  for  want  of  the  essential  Properties — Se- 
cresy  and  Dispatch  :  now,  if  an  executive  Power  is 
constituted  distinct  from  the  Legislative  and  the 
Legislative  consists  of  only  one  Assembly,  there 
will  naturally  grow  a  Coldness, — an  Opposition — 
and  at  length  a  downright  civil  War  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive. 

6.  Because  a  Representative  Assembly  is  still 
less  qualified  to  exercise  the  judicial  Power,  being 
too  numerous,  and  generally  too  little  skill'd  in  those 
voluminous  Collections  of  Laws  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  most  care- 
fully observed  in  order  tn  obtain  a  uniform,  steady 
and  impartial  Administration  of  Justice,  therefore  I 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  judicial  Power 
should  be  distinct  both  from  the  Legislative  and 
Executive.  Now  if  you  have  your  Legislative  in 
one  Assembly,  and  pjxecutive  in  another,  and  the 
judicial  Power  leans  to  either,  it  will  naturally  join 
with  that  and  overballance,  overbear,  and  overturn 
the  other. 

The  Legislature  therefore  should  consist  of  more 
than  one  Assembly.  Let  the  Representative  Body 
then  elect  by  Ballot  from  among  themselves  or  their 
Constituents  a  distinct  Assembly  to  consist  of  the 
most  experienced  accomplished  and  virtuous  Men, 
which  for  the  Sake  of  Perspicuity  we  will  call  a 
Council.  It  may  consist  of  any  Number  you 
please — say  Twenty  or  Thirty. 

When  these  two  Bodies  are  thus  constituted  an 
Inquiry  will  arise,  is  the  Legislature  compleat  ?  I 
think  not.  There  should  be  a  third  Branch,  which 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  old  Style  and  Titles  you 
may  call  a  Governor,  whom  I  would  invest  with  a 
Negative  upon  the  other  Branches  of  the  Legisla- 


ture, and  also  with  the  whole  Executive  Power, 
after  divesting  it  of  most  of  those  Badges  of  Domi- 
nation caird  Prerogatives.  I  know  that  giving  the 
Executive  Power  a  Negative  upon  the  Legislative, 
is  liable  to  Objections,  but  it  seems  to  be  attended 
with  more  Advantages  than  Dangers,  especially  if 
you  make  this  Officer  elective  annually,  and  more 
especially  if  you  establish  a  Rotation  by  which  no 
Man  shall  be  Governor  for  more  than  three  years, 
annually  elective ;  he  must  be  allowed  a  free  and 
independent  Exercise  of  his  Judgment  because  he 
will  have  so  much  Regard  for  the  People,  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Council  that  he  would  seldom  exer- 
cise this  Right,  except  in  Cases  the  public  Utility 
of  which  would  be  conspicuous,  and  some  such 
Cases  would  happen.  However,  if  you  like  it  bet- 
ter, give  him  only  a  casting  vote  in  Council. 

In  the  present  Slate  of  America,  when  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  We  are  put  out  of  the  Royal 
Protection,  and  it  is  become  necessary  to  assume 
Governments  for  immediate  Security*  the  Governor 
should  be  chosen  by  joint  Ballot  of  both  Houses. 
In  the  same  Manner  a  Lieut.  Governor,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Commissary,  and  Attorney  Groneral 
may  be  chosen. 

The  Governor,  by  and  with  and  not  without  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Council,  should  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  all  Judges,  Justices,  and  all  other 
Offices  civil  and  military,  who  should  have  Com- 
missions signed  by  the  Governor  and  under  the  Seal 
of  the  Colony. — if  you  choose  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment more  popular  still  you  may  let  all  Officers  be 
chosen  by  one  House,  concurred  by  the  other  and 
consented  to  by  the  Governor.  Sherififs  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Freeholders  of  the  Counties. 

Indeed  the  whole  of  this  Plan  is  calculated  for 
present  Emergency.  The  Legislature  thus  con- 
stituted will  have  power  to  make  any  alterations 
from  Time  to  Time  to  supply  Defects  which  Ex- 
perience may  point  out.  It  may  indeed  give  the 
Elections  of  the  whole  Government  annually  to  the 
People  at  large  as  in  Connecticutt. 

The  Stability  of  Government  in  all  its  Branches, 
the  Murals  of  the  People  and  every  Blessing  of 
Society  depend  so  much  upon  a  true  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Laws,  and  an  impartial  Administration 
of  Justice  that  the  Judges  should  always  be  Men 
of  Learning  and  Experience  in  the  Laws,  exem- 
plary Morals,  great  Patience,  Calmness,  Coolness, 
and  Attention.  They  should  not  have  their  Minds 
distracted  with  complicated  jarring  Interests  or  be 
subservient  to  any  Man  or  Body  of  Men,  or  more 
complaisant  to  one  than  another.  To  this  End  they 
should  hold  Estates  for  Life  in  their  Offices,  and 
their  Salaries  should  be  fixed  by  Law.  By  holding 
Estates  for  Life,  I  mean  their  Commissions  should 
be  during  good  Behaviour. 

Such  a  Constitution  a?  this  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily introduces  universal  Knowledge  among  the 
People,  and  inspires  them  with  a  conseioaa  Dig- 
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DJtyi  becoming  Freemen ;  good  Humour,  good  Man. 
oere  and  good  Morals.  Virtue,  Honour,  and  Civil- 
ity become  fashionable.  Thai  Elevation  of  Senti- 
ment which  is  mechanically  introduced  by  such  a 
GovernmeDt,  makes  the  common  People  bold,  brave 
and  enterprizing.  That  Ambition  which  is  inspired 
by  it  into  every  Rank  and  Order  of  Men,  makes 
them  indastrioas,  sober  and  frugal.  In  such  a  Gov- 
eromeot  you  will  find  some  Elegance  perhaps,  but 
more  Solidity — Some  Politeness,  but  more  Ci- 
Tiiitv — Some  Pleasure  but  more  Business. 

If  yoQ  compare  a  Country  where  such  a  Gov- 
eromeot  prevails  with  the  Regions  of  Domination 
whether  monarchical  or  Aristocratical,  you  will 
think  yourself  in  Arcadia  or  Elisiom. 

But  must  not  all  Commissions  run  in  the  Name 
of  the  King?  No.  Let  them  run  thus— ''The 
Colony  of  North  Carolina  to  A.  B.  Greeting,"  and 
be  tested  by  the  Governor. 

Most  not  all  Writs  run  in  the  Name  of  the  King  1 
No.  Let  them  ran  thus  **  The  Colony  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Sheriff  of  &c — yon  are  hereby  com- 
manded &c"  and  let  them  be  tested  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

Mast  not  all  Indictments  conclude  "  Contra  Pa- 
cem  Domini  Regis^^?  No.  Let  them  conclude 
"against  the  Peace  of  the  Colony  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Dignity  of  the  Same,"  or  *^  Majisty 
of  the  Same"  if  you  will. 

We  have  heard  much,  my  dear  Sir,  of  a  Conti- 
nental Constitotion*-for  my  own  Part  I  see  no  oc- 
cision  for  any  bat  a  Congress.— Let  every  Colony 
piease  itself  without  Coniroul  in  its  own  Constitu- 
tion. Let  a  fair  and  equitable  Representation  of 
every  Colony  appear  in  Congress,  and  let  the  Au- 
thority of  that  great  Council  be  eacredly  confined 
to  three  cases,  War,  Trade,  and  Disputes  between 
Colony  and  Colony. 

If  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  all  possessed  of 
soch  Forms  of  Government,  and  a  Confederation 
for  the  above  Purposes  was  agreed  on  in  Congress 
ud  ratified  by  the  Assemblies,  they  would  be  un- 
conqoerable  by  all  Europe. 

I  most  rely  on  your  Friendship  not  to  expose  me 
to  Ridicole  or  Censure,  unnecessarily  for  these  im- 
perfect Hints. 

NoTi.— The  pecnliar  spelling  ax»d  use  of  capital  letters 
in  Mr.  Ad«fDS*a  manuscript  has  been  observed  as  far  as  was 

potwiUe. 

tt^Wehave  made  nome  inquiries  of  gentle  men  who  were 
hkcij  to  be  acquainted  with  such  matters,  and  yet  have 
been  unable  to  learn  what,  if  any,  attention  was  erer  pair] 
in  Viriginia  to  the  Paper  prepared  by  the  Elder  Adams,  at 
tlie  reqnest  of  Cbancellor  Wythe,  and  referred  to  above, 

00  p.p.  43  and  44.  George  Mason  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
thpauthom  of  the  first  Const ilu! ion  of  Virginia;— Mr.  Jef- 
feisonoftbe  Preamtde, — which  is  chiefly  a  repetition  of 
the  "  Declaration  of  Independence," — and  George  Mason 
ot  the  enacting  part.  Mr.  Adams*  conimtinication  to  Mr. 
Wythe  w«8  probably  never  laid  J»efore  the  Committee  which 
framed,  nor  the  Convention  whi<;h  adopted  the  Constitii- 

1  ion  of  Vireiniu.     Can  any  one  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of 
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110.  XIV. 

••YE  MAY  DO  WHAT  HATH  BEEN  DONE.'' 

Faint  not  that  then  art  deceived 

In  the  aims  and  loves  of  life : 
All  that^s  great  hath  been  achieved 

On  the  field  of  earnest  strife. 
Names  there  are  that  shine  resplendent 

In  the  chronicles  of  old, 
Yet  tho*  honored  as  transcendent, 

All  their  glory  is  untold. 
They  thro^  want,  and  pain,  and  sorrow. 

Ever  dared  the  adverse  flood, 
Every  heaven-commissioned  morrow. 

Bought  with  toil,  the  price  of  blood ; — 
They,  as  ye,  were  oft  times  weary 

Of  the  strife,  the  toil  and  care, 
But  when  most  their  path  was  dreary, 

Triumphed  over  dark  despair! 
From  fair,  peaceful  fields  of  azure, 

HaiPd  they  an  ascended  star. 
Herald  of  awarded  treasure, 

In  the  golden  land  afar ; 
And  to  one  great  end  subduing 

Passions,  joys,  and  hopes  an4  fears, 
With  each  onward  step  renewing. 

High  resolves  of  earlier  years, 
Met  they  with  a  heart  that  quailM  not. 

Every  obstacle  opposed, 
And  with  manly  strength  that  faiPd  not, 

'Till  the  strife  iq  victory  closed  ! 
Then  look  into  thy  mind,  reflecting 

What  *l was  given  to  pursue; 
And  no  airy  schemes  projecting. 

Keep  thy  destined  goal  in  view. 
What  tho*  many  a  life  deriding, 

Laugh  to  scorn  thy  high  resolve. 
Mountains  from  that  goal  dividing. 

Time  and  toil  shall  all  dissolve. 
'Tis  the  Carthaginian^s  glory. 

That  he  dared  where  cowards  quail'df 
And  His  told  in  ancient  story. 

How  he  struggled,  how  prevailed. 
Where  the  footstep  of  no  mortal, 

Broke  the  ice- congealing  rod, 
Alp-thron'd  nature's  topmost  portal 

OpenM  he  as  a  kindred  God. 
Ye  no  less  are  God  enlisted 

Warriors  of  a  nobler  band. 
By  an  unseen  host  assisted, 

Succors  from  a  better  land. 
And  will  ye,  less  faithful  proving, 
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Traitors  torn  to  every  trost, 
In  life's  busy  battle  moving 

Souls  that  war  not,  souls  that  rust! — 
Will  ye  slumber,  little  heeding 

Effort  worthy  human  life, 
Like  a  craven  quarter  pleading, 

Choosing  slavery  to  strife  ? 
Better  far  fall  early  stricken, 

Struggling  with  the  good  and  brave, 
Than  thro*  weary  years  to  sicken 

In  the  shackles  of  a  slave  : — 
Better,  for  reward  and  glory 

Crown  the  good  thro'  etery  age, — 
History's  spirit  marks  their  story 

As  a  watch-light  on  her  page. 
And  a  band  of  angels  seeming 

Thro*  the  past,  led  on  by  time, 
Point  they  radiant  and  beaming 

To  a  life  they  made  sublime : 
Saying,  to  each  way-worn  palmer, 

**  Ye  may  do  what  hath  been  done;'* 
Oh  be  faithful,  stronger,  calmer, 

And  Life's  victory  is  woii ! 

Ballimore,  Md, 


"  CURWEN'S  JOURNAL,"  &c. 

Notice  of  a  Review  of  "  CurwerCs  JournaW^  <!j^c,, 
comprised  in  several  late  numbers  of  the  Mes- 
senger, 

BT  THE   EDITOR   OF  CURWEN. 

Id  availing  ourself  of  the  permission  so  kindly^ 
granted,  of  replying  through  the  same  channel  to 
the  remarks  published  in  this  influential  periodical, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  the  personalities 
against  us  so  freely,  and  we  think  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  so  wantonly  indulged  in  by  the  Re- 
viewer. Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  requires  no 
very  great  stretch  of  benevolence  on  our  part  to 
refrain  from  noticing  these  attacks,  the  only  aim  of 
which,  after  all,  seems  to  be  to  place  us  in  the  same 
category  with  such  men  as  Webster,  Bancroft 
and  Prescott  of  the  present  day,  and  with  Hume 
and  Robertson  of  the  last  century.  And  though, 
doubtless,  the  Reviewer's  references  to  our  sap- 
posed  delinquencies  are  more  frequent,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  his  remarks  as  to  '*  the  misera- 
ble and  engrossing  selfishness''^  of  the  historical 
writings  of  the  illustrious  men  of  New  England, 
and  **  the  utter  worthlessness^^  of  those  the  still 
more  celebrated  Scotchmen  are  decidedly  more 
pungent  and  venomous. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  company, 


one  can  well  afford  to  be  magnanimous  enough  to 
pass  over  his  personalities  in  silence,  and  we  can 
almost  take  upon  ourself  to  guarantee  a  similar 
immunity  on  the  part  of  the  others  whom  he  has 
assailed.  It  is  only,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
highly  respectable  character  of  the  **  Literary  Mes- 
senger and  Review,"  that  we  are  desirous  of  proving 
to  its  readers  that  we  have  neither  perverted  the 
facts,  nor,  intentionally,  at  least,  used  such  lan- 
guage, or  such  modes  of  expression  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  misrepresent  the  cl^racters  of  the  actors 
mentioned  in  the  biographies  we  have  recorded ; 
but  that  the  Reviewer^s  statements  to  that  effect 
have  their  origin  in  the  unsoundness  of  the  dog- 
mas he  has  propounded  and  the  falseness  of  the 
standards  he  has  erected. 

In  establishing  this  proof,  we  shall  occupy  as 
small  a  space  as  possible,  by  selecting  for  comment 
such  passages  only  of  the  Review  as  can  be  most 
easily  shown  to  be  erroneous,  leaving  the  value  of 
the  rest  to  be  guessed  at  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  maxim,  ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Messenger,  in  which 
this  Review  commences,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  column  of  p.  259,  we  find  the  following 
statements : 

**  It  is,  we  believe,  notorious  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  stubborn  loyalist  has  presented  himself 
and  obtained  his  pension,  along  with  the  sturdy  whi?, 
against  whom  he  arrayed  himself  for  combat.  In 
all  probability  the  United  States  and  State  Govern- 
ments have  maintained  as  many  of  the  former  class 
as  did  Great  Britain  herself — such  is  the  accessi- 
bleness  of  Congress  in  this  matter,"  &c. 

We  presume  the  Reviewer  here  means  that  Con- 
gress, in  their  anxiety  that  every  one  who  had  per- 
formed services  during  the  revolution,  should  be 
well  rewarded  for  them,  were  so  lax  in  their  inves- 
tigation of  claims,  that  they  granted  many  pensions 
and  paid  away  much  money  to  persons  totally  on- 
deserving,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  allowing  any 
one  who  really  had  a  just  claim,  to  appeal  to  them 
in  vain.  We  sincerely  believe  that  many  members 
of  every  Congress,  since  our  independence  was 
established,  have  been  impressed  with  such  feel- 
ings ;  but  whether  it  be  that  such  members  never 
happened  to  be  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  we  know  not ;  hot  the  fact 
certainly  is,  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  sub- 
stantiation of  any  claim  whatever  before  Congress 
are  so  great  and  always  have  been  so  notorious  as 
to  have  become  at  least  all  but  proverbial.  This 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  had  we  met  with  the  ex- 
tract above  quoted  in  the  pages  of  some  English 
traveller,  such  as  Hall  or  Dickens,  we  could  not  bat 
have  deemed  it  a  rude  piece  of  irony  sneeringly  di- 
rected against  the  tardy  justice  of  our  government. 

As  the  statement  of  an  American  Reviewer,  even 
though  he  be  an  anonymous  one,  we  can  only  won- 
der at  the  profundity  of  that  audacity  which  could 
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induce  any  man  to  ▼entnre  upon  an  aMertion  so 
contrary  lo  (he  every  day  experience  of  us  all.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  these  diflScuUies  will  be 
foQnd  in  the  meoioir  immediately  preceding  that  of 
'^  ihe  Caoninirhams*'  in  the  appendix  to  **  Curwen*s 
Joornal,  &c."  Mr.  Lowden  a  grand  nephew  of  the 
Mbjeet  of  that  memoir,  (Admiral  J.  Paul  Jones.)  is 
prpssiog  a  claim  against  Government  in  behalf  of 
ihe  heirs  for  actual  disbursements,  pay,  rations  and 
prise  iDOoey,  which  accrued  to  that  distinguished 
hero  of  the  Revolution  :  for  the  liquidation  of  which 
Congress  still  fails  to  make  an  apprnpriation ;  and 
ilthoagh  we  onderstand  that  within  the  last  few 
months  a  Committee  of  the  House  has  reported  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  it,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
leport  has  as  yet  been  acted  on.  The  fact  of  its 
iuTing  been  made,  however,  shows  very  clearly 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  justice 
of  a  claim,  which  has  been  pending  for  more  than 
balf  a  century,  and  the  tedious  prosecution  of 
»hich,afew  jears  ago,  brought  another  of  the  heirs 
to  the  tomb.  If  that  is  what  the  Reviewer  calls 
"  the  eccessibieness  of  Congress  in  this  matter, ^^  we 
»n  only  say,  that  it  is  a  different  kind  of  accessi- 
Ueness  from  what  will  generally  be  understood  by 
(iat  somewhat  nousual  and  by  no  means  elegant 
expressioo. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  page,  the  Re- 
viewer says : 

"It  is  a  defect  and  a  vice  in  our  histories,  that 
JQstice  has  been  so  seldom  done  to  the  Loyalists ; 
ihai  we  have  suffered  the  antipathies,  engendered  by 
the  actual  fury  of  the  conflict,  to  influence  our  jndg- 
neiit  DOW  that  it  is  over,  and  have  continued  those 
<tonciations,  which  the  recklessness  of  civil  war 
^Jeemed  it  oely  a  proper  policy  to  fulminate,  for 
present  objects,  long  after  any  oecessiiy  remained 
for  ibe  indulgence  of  such  a  policy.  The  time  has 
come,  we  believe,  for  the  correction  of  this  fault." 

Here  is  a  full  and  frank  admission,  on  the  part 
^  the  Reviewer,  that  oar  histories  have  hitherto 
^,  to  a  certain  extent,  defective  and  vicious  in 
the  respect  of  not  having  done  justice  to  the  loy- 
alists, and  he  is  also  good  enough  to  say,  he  believes 
^  time  has  come  for  the  correction  of  this  fault. 
Boiia  the  June  number,  at  page  338,  we  are  told  that 
**Mr.  Ward  and  his  correspondents  must  be  taught 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day,  (or  too  soon,)  to  ^i- 
iciDpt  to  distnrb  the  written  and  hitherto  unques- 
tioned Terdict  of  history  in  regard  to  the  persons 
in  whose  behalf  they  write."  Here  is  the  Review 
of  Jnne  flatly  contradicting  the  Review  of  May. 
The  latter  says,  the  time  has  come  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  fault  of  our  history ;  the  former  says 
so!  it  is  either  too  late  or  too  soon.  He  is  not 
particolar  as  to  how  the  matter  stands,  but  only  it 
is  not  as  the  other  says  it  is.  Verily  this  is  neither 
the  quip  modest,  nor  the  retort  courteous,  nor  even 
the  countercheck  quarrelsome,  but  simply  the  lie 
direct.    Of  s  trnth,  oor  Jane  Reviewer  is  a  rash 
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man  :  living,  as  he  does,  in  the  region  where,  as  be 
well  knows,  and  as  he  says  we  '^  ought  to  know,  as 
well  as  any  body  else,**  this  is  **  an  offence  which 
was  and  still  is  provocation  for  a  *  blow.* "  We 
would  not  stand  in  his  shoes  for  a  trifle,  unless,  in- 
deed, our  May  friend,  and  he  should  turn  out  to  be 
alter  et  idem — the  same,  yet  different. 

At  page  201,  we  And  it  stated  that  '*  the  loyalists 
of  1775  were  not  banished  for  their  opinions,"  that  , 
**  the  mouvement  party  called  for  nothing  so  abaord 
as  implicit  belief  in  themselves."  "  They  called 
only  for  quiescence.  *  Stand  alotff,  remain  harm- 
less, if  you  can  not  go  with  us,*  was  the  spirit  in 
which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  loyalists. 
But  these  Utter  were  quite  too  loyal  for  such 
a  course.  They  formed  themselves  into  secret 
committees, — they  grew  active  in  counter  move- 
ments,— kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
loyal  officers,  and  in  various  ways  gave  sufficient 
proof  that  they  would  hold  no  terms  with  rebel- 
lion. They  conveyed  direct  intelligence  to  the 
English  oflicials,  and  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
their  promised  or  assumed  quiescence,  to  obtain  this 
intelligence." 

In  September,  1778,  the  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  State.  Of  these 
upwards  of  two-thirds  had  left  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  which  they  saw  were  about  to  com- 
mence. This  may  have  been  wrong  on  their  part,  but 
surely  they  cannot  be  accused  of  having  **  abused 
the  trust  reposed  in  their  promised  or  assumed  qui' 
escencet^  to  carry  on  a  treacherous  correspondence 
with  the  English  oflScials.  And  as  to  the  **  quies- 
cence^^ which  the  Reviewer  says  was  all  the  mouve- 
ment party  called  for,  surely  it  was  "  quiescence*^ 
enough  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  to  leave  the 
field  entirely  to  those  whose  opinions  differed  from 
their  own. 

Pages  321,  822  and  323  are  filled  with  person- 
alities, to  the  tone  of  which  we  would  refer,  as  show- 
ing that  the  Reviewer  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  characteristic  difference  between  a 
biography  and  a  general  history  ;  between  a  pri- 
vate journal  and  an  historical  disquisition.  His 
previous  notice,  at  page  258,  of  Col.  Simcoe*s  Jour- 
nal is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  igno- 
rance in  this  respect ;  and  when  he  is  attempting 
to  turn  into  ridicule  Simcoe^s  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of  boats  at  Middlebruok,  he  is  manifestly  quite 
unable  to  imagine  that  such  an  exploit  could  be, 
by  possibility,  of  the  least  importance.  Generals 
Washington  and  La  Fayette  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  General  Lee^  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
War,"  says,  "  This  enterprise  was  considered  by 
both  armies  among  the  handsomest  exploits  of  the 
war."  In  a  military  matter,  we  should  prefer  ta- 
king the  opinion  of  these  military  men ;  bot  per- 
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baps  the  Reviewer  is  also  a  military  man,  in  which 
case  we  mast  beg  his  pardon  for  not  having  called 
him  a  General  Reviewer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
contend,  that  the  business  of  the  biographer  is 
merely  to  trace  the  events  of  an  individuars  life, 
and  to  account  for  his  actions,  not  upon  general 
principles,  but  as  explained  by  his  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  family, 
fortune,  &c.,  in  which  he  may  have  been  placed. 
The  writers  of  Biographies,  Journals,  Traditional 
Narratives,  &c.,  are  merely  the  witnesses  giving 
evidence  on  the*  subject  of  history.  They  all  tell, 
and  are  entitled  to  tell,  their  own  stories  in  their 
own  way.  That  in  their  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions  they  should  be  often  at  variance  with 
one  another  is  not  only  natural,  but  a  proof  of  their 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  the  absence  of  all  col- 
lusion. It  is  the  part  of  the  historian,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  examine  and  sift  all  this  evidence,  and, 
like  a  skilful  judge  summing  np,  to  lay  before  the 
public,  who  are  his  jury,  what  may  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  true  statement  of  facts,  divested  of  the  col- 
orings which  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  various  witnesses  may  have  given  them.  He 
has  no  right  to  assume  this  important  office,  until 
he  has  thoroughly  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  every  question  that  the  utmost  re- 
search has  enabled  him  to  procure.  It  might,  there- 
fore, for  aught  we  know,  be  perfectly  unjustifia- 
ble in  an  Historian  not  to  be  aware  that  there  was 
only  one  Captain  Butler  in  South  Carolina,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  designate  him  by  the  indefi- 
nite article,  as  we  have  done  in  our  memoir  of  the 
Cunninghams,  as  a  Capt.  Butler.  It  might  also  be 
unpardonable  in  him  not  to  know  that  the  partisan. 
Major  Caldwell,  whom  the  Reviewer,  in  his  Irish 
way,  calls  the  ancestor  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  was 
the  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  that  very  distin- 
guished gentleman.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended, that  the  historian  of  a  single  life  must  search 
the  records  of  a  country  to  find  out  whether  any 
person,  whose  name  he  may  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, is  actually  a  duly  installed  Captain,  Colonel, 
or  General ;  much  less  will  it  be  expected  that  he 
is  to  ferret  out  all  the  connexions  and  tiie  collateral 
branches  of  his  family.  It  is  sufiicient  that  the 
designation  should  be  clear  enough  not  to  mislead 
the  reader  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  intended. 
In  page  329  the  Reviewer  says,  **  our  biogra- 
pher jumbles  several  things  together  which  have 
no  necessary  connection,'*  and  in  proof  of  this  al- 
legation he  instances  the  case  of  Col.  Brown.  He 
cannot  conceive  why  this  gentleman,  because  he 
was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  patriots  of  Geor- 
gia, should  feel  any  indignation  against  the  same 
party  in  the  neighboring  State  oi  South  Carolina. 
To  bear  malice  against  any  one,  even  for  having 
been  tarred  and  feathered  and  roasted  before  a  slow 
fire,  we  do  acknowledge  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
^jples  of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  we  are 


taught  that  when  a  roan  smites  us  on  one  cheek, 
we  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  fallen  nature,  however,  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  who  can  act  up  to  these  principles. 
Suppose  even  our  friend,  the  Reviewer,  had  of- 
fended some  large  party  in  these  United  States, 
and  had  undergone  the  process  of  tarring  and  feath- 
ering and  roasting,  in  consequence,  at  the  hands  of 
a  portion  of  that  party  in  South  Carolina,  we  pat 
it  to  himself,  whether  he  would  receive  a  deputa- 
tion if  another  portion  of  that  same  party  should 
come  to  him,  even  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  brutal  bodily  punishment  as  Maine  or 
Vermont,  with  any  thing  like  equanimity  or  modera- 
tion t  We  would  venture  to  say,  he  would  bnrst 
on  them  with  such  a  storm  of  indgnation  and  bit- 
terness, as,  judging  from  the  excessive  irritability 
exhibited  in  this  Review,  would  make  poor  Brown^s 
bitterness  appear  by  comparison  the  extreme  of 
gentleness  and  forbearance. 

Pages  330  and  331  are  occupied  chiefly  with  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  we  have  garbled  Drayton  and 
Tennent's  accounts  o(  the  meetings  with  Fletchall, 
the  Cunninghams  and  Brown.  We  regret  that 
after  having  given  the  Reviewer^s  arguments  our 
very  best  consideration,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  are  only  corroborated  in  those  very  senti- 
ments that  have  excited  his  displeasure.  We  con- 
tinue to  think  that  it  was  unclerical  in  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Tennent  to  surprise  any  roan  into  an  in- 
discreet proroise,  ana  much  more  so,  to  boast  of  it 
afterwards  : — we  still  think  that  Brown's  **  bitter- 
ness and  violence*'  ought  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  characterized  as  intolerable, 
and  we  must  say  that  Drayton's  assertion,  that  he 
**  almost  lost  his  cautian^^  when,  as  the  climax  of 
many  other  provocations,  he  was  told  by  Brown 
that  **  he  did  not  mean  well  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  professions  were  but  a  cloak,"  seems  still  to 
us  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  impudence  and  hy- 
pocrisy. And  we  cannot  see  that  the  iotroduciioa 
by  the  Reviewer  of  those  parts  of  Drayton's  and 
Tennent's  narratives,  which  we  had  omitted  as  not 
of  the  least  importance  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
passages  quoted,  in  any  degree  affects  the  interpre- 
tation we  had  put  on  them.  But  this  we  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

But  this  barefaced  method  of  pretending  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  fictitious  imputations  seems  to  be 
a  favorite  one  with  the  Reviewer.  At  the  end  of 
page  335  he  says,  **  The  desire  here  shown  to  make 
Cunningham  appear  a  hero,  makes  our  Biographer 
forget  his  own  argument,  which  insists  that  it  was 
the  dread  and  suffering  of  violence  alone,  that  put 
and  kept  him  in  hostility  to  the  patriots.  Origi- 
nally, as  we  have  seen,  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  neutrality." 

Unless  our  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  memoir  of  the  Cunning- 
hams referred  to,  we  fear  they  will  hardly  believe 
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«s  when  we  assare  them,  that  in  the  whole  of  that 
nerooir  we  have  never  even  once  insinuated  that 
it  was  the  **  dread^*  or  *'  suffering  of  violence*'  that 
pot  or  kept  Conninghani  in  hostility  to  *'the  patri- 
ots." And  much  less  is  he  ever  said  to  have  de- 
sired to  remain  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  we  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  on  page  623  of  our  volume,  that, 
"  when  the  assembly  in  July,  1775,  passed  a  vote 
IB  commendation  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  a  non 
importatioo  act,  Robert  Cunningham  was  opposed 
to  both,  and  afterwards,  when  the  association  act 
was  passed,  he  openly  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  ii  in  the  strongest  terms ^ 

This  shows  a  determination  to  be  independent, 
hot  sorely  no  desire  to  remain  neutral ;  and  it  is 
eoDseqaently  in  firm  resistance  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  arbitrary  and  tyranical  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly,  that  he  is  first  foand  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  ^  the  patriots.*'  Revolution  is,  after  all, 
only  successful  rebellion,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
eonvioced,  that  Robert  Cunningham  conscienti- 
ously believed  that  he  should  best  do  his  duty  to 
his  God  and  to  his  country  by  taking  the  side  be 
did  ia  a  quarrel,  with  respect  to  which,  it  would 
bave appeared,  to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  erimi- 
•al  to  have  remained  neutral. 

The  Reviewer  has  evidently  either  wantonly  or 
igseranily  confounded  neutrality  with  independence. 
With  a  similar  perversity  or  confusion  of  ideas,  be 
will  have  it  io  page  391  of  the  Review,  that  we 
OMnpared  the  retreat  of  Patrick  Cunningham  and 
bis  small  body  of  men  in  the  face  of  ten  times  his 
BQinber,  with  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten 
thoQsaod.  Now  we  never  thought  of  making  such 
a  eomparison  oorseives,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
asf  thing  bat  the  hudge-podge  character  of  his  in- 
tellect that  could  have  suggested  it  to  the  Reviewer. 

In  page  397,  he  quarrels  with  us  for  having  called 
Simms,  (the  author  of  Yemassee,  &c.)  a  whig 
HtBTOBiAN.  Here  we  are  willing  to  go  further 
thao  the  Reviewer,  and  to  regret  that  we  quoted 
him  as  an  historian  at  all.  Since  we  unfortunately 
did  so,  we  have  seen  his  "  Views  and  Reviews'* — 
wbere  io  pp.  23  and  24  we  find  him  saying,  "  The 
troth  is,  the  chief  value  of  history  consists  in  its 
]»roper  employment  for  the  purposes  of  art,**  and 
'*  Reasoning  of  what  should  have  been  from  what  is 
before  us,  we  gather  the  true  from  the  probable. 
Bates  and  names  which,  with  the  mere  chronolo- 
gitts  are  every  thing,  with  us  are  nothing.**  And 
again,  '*  Hence  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  true 
historian.  ** 

Really  if  this  Mr.  Simms,  whom  we  so  inad- 
vertently introduced,  be  a  favorable  specimen  of 
those  historians  of  the  South  so  much  lauded  in  the 
Review;  and  if  we  are  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  history,  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  are  endorsed  by  the  Reviewer,  we 
eaooot  be  surprised  at  the  eccentricities  we  have 
beeo  oUiged  to  notice,  and  we  can  readily  andor- ' 


stand  why  we  differ  so  entirely  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cunninghams  of  South  Carolina.  With  us 
"  names  and  dates**  are  something  in  history,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  *'  Yemassee** 
and  **  Guy  Rivers**  become  more  authentic  than  the 
**  Conquest  of  Mexico,**  and  until  the  name  of  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  as  an  historian,  outshines  that  of 
William  Prescott. 

The  Reviewer  next  comes  to  the  Memoir  of 
William  Cunningham,  and  as  it  is  but  lately  that 
these  notices  have  become  known  to  us,  we  have 
not  h^d  time  sufficient  to  reexamine  our  histories 
and  to  collect  our  proofs,  which  we  expect  to  do, 
liowever,  in  season  for  the  next  number.  That  we 
shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  material  fact  in 
question,  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Our  Reviewer  is  kind  enough  to  say  in  page  514, 
that  he  will  imitate  our  example  and  throw  the  Re- 
view of  this  case  "  into  the  form  also  of  Biogra- 
phy,** to  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection, 
and  when  placed  side  by  sido,  let  the  impartial 
reader  choose  for  himself  the  one  which  seems  most 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity — that  which  ad- 
heres most  strictly  to  "  names  and  dates,**  even 
though  it  may  entirely  reject  the  fanciful  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments  of  the  artist,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  of  the  History  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, is  "  the  only  true  historian,'^ 

New  York,  Dec,  15,  1848. 


Richmond,  Nov.  24th.,  1846. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Minor. 

In  one  of  our  recent  conversations,  (a  conversation  that 
was  prolonged  almost  to  the  "small  hours,"  without  loosing 
its  interest,)  the  sympathies  of  wedded  life  were  adverted 
to,  and  the  enclosed  poem  spoken  of,  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  In  looking  over  some  manuscripts  of  by^gone 
years,  I  have  put  my  hand  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  you  wiib 
the  hope  that  you  will  value  it  as  I  do.  It  has,  I  t>elieve, 
been  published,  but  I  know  not  when  or  where. 

It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  a  romance  of  early  trust  and 
love,  which  though  bright  and  beautiful  in  its  morning  hour, 
withers  under  the  "burden  and  heat  of  the  day."  When 
called  to  meet  the  cares,  perplexities  and  sober  realities  of 
every  day  life,  it  frequently  fades  from  the  green  soil  of  the 
heart,  leaving  only  the  seared  growth  of  ordinary  respect. 
Is  it  not  aUo  true,  that  there  is  a  sentiment  ofhdy  affectum, 
which,  although  springing  from  earth,  is  nourished  by 
Heaven,  which,  from  its  union  to  the  '•  Tree  of  Life,"  will 
live  on  ar<d  flourish  in  perennial  verdure,  even  though  wa- 
tered by  tears  and  cultivated  only  amidst  earthly  cares  and 
sorrows. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  spirit  of  the  following  Lines. 

Very  truly  your?, 


M. 


LETTER  TO  A  WIFE. 

A  recent  sight,  my  dearest  Anne, 
Engaged  mine  eye  and  heart* 
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Gertru,  or  the  Maid  of  Charleston, 


[Jancirt, 


And  I,  the  scene  and  moral  too 
Would  now  to  thee  impart : 
A  truth  was  never  deemed  the  worse, 
Expressed  in  figure  or  in  verse. 

'Twas  in  my  lovely  garden,  where 

I  late  and  early  rove, 
In  lonely  walk,  or  happier  still, 

Indulged  with  her  I  love. 
And  where  to  thought  or  talk  resigned, 
A  part  of  Eden  yet  I  find. 

'Twas  there  two  plants  of  tender  form 

Upgrowing  I  surveyed ; 
Both  conscious  of  their  weakness  seemed. 

And  seemed  to  ask  for  aid — 
I  marked  with  anxious  watch  their  bent 
And  judged  an  union  their  intent. 

And  so  it  proved— for  soon  they  clasped, 

And  curling  round  and  round, 
Looked  fearful  lest  they  each  should  lose 

The  helper  each  had  found ; 
But,  coupled  soon,  they  firmness  gained. 
And  reached  a  height  not  else  attained. 

But  bending  now  as  weightier  grown 
They  feel  their  junction  weak ; 

And  something  both  may  rest  upon, 
They  now  together  seek ; 

A  tree  at  hand,  their  wishes  drew. 

And  on  this  prop  they  hung  and  grew. 

But  as  I  stood,  and  while  I  gazed, 

A  voice  mine  ear  addressed ; 
*'  All  nature  is  a  book,  and  he 

Who  reads  is  wise  and  blessed  : 
No  bumble  monitor  disdain, 
Nor  let  a  trifle  preach  in  vain. 

'*  If  'twas  not  good  for  man  to  live 

In  Paradise  alone ; 
Two  in  a  desert^ s  weary  wilds 

Are  belter  far  than  one : 
Mutual  their  wants  and  wishes  too. 
They  help,  conjoined,  each  other  through. 

"  Thus  thou  and  thy  dear  partner  both 

In  pleasant  bands  entwined, 
Not  bound  by  others — but  attached — 

By  sympathy  inclined; 
Aspiring  upward  to  the  skies. 
Should  aid  each  other  as  you  rise. 

"  Nor  think  each  other  help  enough. 

Though  you  the  gif^  esteem, 
But  mindful  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 

A  nd  still  embracing  Him, 
On  Him,  your  sore.  Almighty  Friend, 
Your  blended  hopes  and  fears  so»peod." 


Although,  my  Anne,  a  lot  like  oars 

Has  been  indulged  to  few ; 
E^en  we  have  had  wherewith  to  try 

And  prove  the  counsel  true — 
But  as  to  Him  we  turned  and  prayed. 
Our  griefs  and  fears  have  been  allayed. 

And  should  the  scene  in  future  change 
And  heavier  cloudings  lower, 

The  closer  weMl  embrace  His  aid. 
And  meet  the  trying  hour ; 

And  on  His  grace  and  strength  rely, 

Engaged  to  help  us  *tiil  we  die . 


6ERTRII,  OR  THE  MAiO  OF  CHARLESTON. 

A  Poem  in  four  Cantos,  By  a  Citizen  of  Perry 
County^  Alabama,  Printed  by  C,  Yancey^  We- 
tumka,  Alabama,     1846. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  good  people  of  the 
North  were  astonished  at  the  oews  of  a  literary 
periodical  being  published  in  the  South.  So  long 
had  they  done  all  our  printing,  and  supplied  urn  with 
periodicals,  that  they  thought  we  were  totally  unable 
to  help  ourselves.  That  we  should  think  of  pub- 
lishing  a  literary  magazine,  seemed  to  them  really  a 
Quixotic  attempt,  and  a  complete  failure  most  be  the 
inevitable  result.  These  calculations  proved  nu- 
gatory and  untrue.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  South,  that  spirit,  which,  once  enlisted 
in  a  praise-worthy  cause,  knows  naught  save  suc- 
cess. We  proved  ourselves  possessed,  not  only  of 
the  talents  and  abilities  necessary  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, but  also  of  that  which  was  denied  us — 
the  care  and  diligence  suited  to  the  enterprise. 

But  we  have  not  been  content  with  one  periodi- 
cal, though  this  one  stands  almost  unrivalled  by 
any  in  the  land.  Not  long  since,  the  Southern 
Review,  once  so  justly  pre-eminent,  was  revived ; 
and  from  the  outset  has  maintained  a  standing  al- 
most unparalleled  in  our  literary  annals.  To  these 
fruits  of  Southern  Litersry  enterprise,  might  be 
added  others  equally  as  honorable :  but  here  is  one 
which  is  an  Abel-offering  compared  with  them  all. 
**  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Asealon," — that  in  the  backwoods  of  civilization, 
where  are  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men, 
that  a  poem  of  four  cantos,  full  grown,  has  been 
ushered  into  existence  I !  Who  will  credit  the  tale  % 
Let  no  one  say  Munchausen  has  risen  from  the 
dead  and  resnmed  his  wonted  occupation !  We 
speak  strange  things,  but  true.  Here  is  a  poem 
written  by  an  Alabamian,  and  printed  in  Ala- 
bama :*-hear,  ye  Harper  &  Brothers ;  hear,  Carey 
and  Hart!     Yes,  aciually  printed  in  Alabama  I 
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Well  mty  we  boast  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  well 
be  proud  of  oar  State  and  people.  A  few  years 
ago,  who  would  haye  believed  that  the  wild-wuods 
of  Alabama  woald  echo  to  the  sound  of  Orpheus' 
harp,  or  prove  a  dallying  spot  for  the  Muses.  Par- 
naasos  has  lost  one  bright  jewel,  and  Perry  county 
will  yet  be  remembered  by  posterity. 

As  two  of  our  sons  had  recently  obtained  such 
high  success  in  two  different  walks  of  literature,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  next  aspirant  would  be  a  Poet. 
Bot,  heaven  forbid,  we  should  be  content  with  such 
"minciofr  poetry,'*  as  the  **  Citizen  of  Perry"  sends 
forth.  His  "  Gcrtru"  can  neither  rival  nor  even 
share  the  fame  of  **  Capt.  Simon  Suggs,^  or  **  On- 
slow." But  not  to  arrogate  any  extraordinary  skill 
in  discerning  blemishes,  or  superior  taste  in  dis- 
erimination,  we  will  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
poem. 

The  first  Canto  is  entitled  *'The  Duel."*  Ger- 
tni  is  engaged  to  Hanson,  a  fair  and  comely  youth, 

^  Whose  love  the  fair  Gertni  had  won. 
And  in  return  bad  pledged  her  hand 
To  him  in  nuxtrimonial  band.'* 

With  regard  to  the  fine  poetical  effect  of  the  word 
** matrimonial/*  there  should  be,  it  seems  to  us,  but 
one  opinion.  Hanson  is  the  first  character  intro- 
daeed,  and  he  appears  soliloqoising,  the  result  of 
vbich  is,  that  he  determines  on  a  visit  to  his  des- 
tined bride — 

*'  He  came — be  joined  hit  lady  fair. 
When  lo!  he  met  another  there !" 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  finding  any  one  with 
Genro,  and  when  he  sees  a  fine,  handsome  fellow 
pajiog  his  attentions,  he  is  '*  fhnnder-strock  and 
amazed.'*  Gay  Manning  is  the  stranger^s  name, 
who,  if  what  the  poet  says  is  true,  was  a  paragon 
of  a  man.  It  was  only  necessary  for  a  lady  to 
we  him,  and  in  spite  of  bars  or  vows,  her  heart 
vas  gone.  Hanson  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous 
chorl,  and  was  on  willing  his  '*  lady  fair**  should 
Kceive  attention  from  any  one  save  his  humble 
self.  But,  it  also  seems  he  had  good  grounds  of 
jealousy.  Guy  Manning  was  no  ordinary  man. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
each  and  all  foand  grace  in  woman*B  eyes.  Nor  did 
bis  gallant-conquests  stop  with  the  fair  girls,  who 
strove  to  catch  this  rich  prize,  bot  alas !  alas !  for 
voioan's  inconstancy !  Not  only  does  our  poet,  a 
sour  old  bachelor,  perhaps,  place  no  reliance  in  the 
plighted  vow,  but  even  those  ratified  and  sealed  be- 
fore the  altar,  lose  their  force.  '*  Many  a  mar- 
tied  lady  said,*'  were  her  husband  dead, 

"  dhe*d  strive  with  all  a  widow's  grace 
To  make  the  stranger  fill  his  place." 

He  gives  the  old  maids  a  broadside,  and,  hear  ye 
ladies  of  a  **  doubtful  age  !'*  evep  makes  yoa  say 
Toshavo 
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Seen  a  handsome  man  at  last." 


It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  our  poet 
is  a  woman-hater  ;  he  has  doubtless  been  slighted 
some  way,  and  will  believe  no  good  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth  « 

Such  is  the  man  Hanson  finds  beside  the  lovely 
Gertru.     Well  might  he  fear  lest 

"  Such  a  man  might  prove, 

His  rival  in  the  maiden's  love." 

Jealousy,  that  demon  which  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  had  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  under  its  malign  influence 

*'  The  maid  was  changed ;  it  seemed  to  him 
Her  look  was  more  reserved  and  grim." 

The  last  epithet  is  singularly  rich  and  expressive. 
Hanson  could  find  but  little  pleasure  or  entertain- 
ment in  such  company,  and  he  leaves  them  mad 
and  perplexed.  He  retires  to  his  room  and  tries 
in  vain  to  sleep,  "  but  sleep  poured  not  her  balmy 
dew**  upon  his  eyes.  Restless  he  rolls,  mad  with 
everybody,  and  the  female  sex  in  particular.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  sleep,  no  resort  was  left  him, 
or  the  poet,  but  to  play  the  lover ; — off*  he  goes  and 
*'  gazes  at  the  stars,*-  and  by  a  moonlight  ramble 
strives 

'*  To  dissipate  in  midnight  air, 
His  doubts  and  fears  of  lady  fair." 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  having  thus  found  a  home 
in  his  breast,  Hanaon  refrains  from  visiting  Gertru, 
and  watches  the  actions  of  Guy  Manning,  the  fa- 
vored suitor, 

**  And  all  he  sees,  and  all  he  hears, 
Serve  to  increase  his  doubts  and  fears." 

Becoming  fearful  he  was  giving  his  rival  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  press  his  suit,  be  determines  to 
visit  Gertru  and  urge  her  to  appoint  the  day  for 
their  marriage.  So  going  one  lovely  moonlight 
night,  he  hears  Gertru  singing  a  song  he  well 
might  construe  as  an  ill  omen.  We  give  the  song 
in  full,  as  it  will  speak  for  itself,  and  as  less  infe- 
rior than  most  parts  of  the  poem. 

I. 

"  In  Nature's  v^ide  and  varied  realm, 

The  leading  law  is  change, 
Shall  woman  then  the  statute  whelm  7 

The  harmony  derange  f 

XI. 

**  The  seasons  come,  the  seasons  go, 

The  heat  succeeds  to  cold ; 
Thus  time  is  varied  here  below, 

Thus  waning  years  are  rolled. 

III. 

**  The  rivers  wear  their  shores  away, 
And  shift  their  mghiU9i  bod ! 
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Where  danced  once  the  briny  spny ; 
A  sand-bar  rears  its  head. 

IV. 

"  The  birds  that  tune  their  lays  of  love 

In  spring's  benignant  reign, 
Are  sad  and  silent  in  the  gro?e. 

When  winter  sweeps  the  plain. 

V. 

*'  Then  why  expect  frail  woman-kind 

A  constancy  to  prove, 
Since  nature  all  her  works  designed, 

In  endless  change  to  move.** 

Sach  a  sentiment  was  fully  calculated  to  brush 
every  vestige  of  hope  from  young  Hanson's  mind, 

"  For  plain  he  saw  the  fickle  maid 
Had  proved  inconstant  and  betrayed.** 

*'  Thus  former  pledges  were  undone, 
Another  course  of  love  begun ; 
Thus  violated  were  her  vows, 
And  thus  betrayed  her  plighted  spouse.** 

Havingthus  found  that  all  was  lost,  Hanson  turns 
his  attention  to  Guy  Manning,  the  serpent  that  had 
entered  this  garden  of  his  hopes,  and  destroyed, 
even  as  he  was  gathering,  the  faireit  flower.  Han- 
son swears  "  an  horrid  oath"  that  nis  rival's  blood 
shall  atone  for  the  wrong  inflicted.  Guy  Man- 
ning is  challenged  and  a  duel  is  the  result. 

**  Ten  yards  asunder  is  the  space, 
Between  the  foemen  face  to  face ; 
The  word  is  spoken — the  pistols  sound, 
And  Hanson  sinks  upon  the  ground." 

How  graphic!  how  romantic,  and,  we  are  al- 
most tempted  to  say,  how  antic  !  Had  there  been 
a  poetical  drop  in  the  veins  of  the  **  Citizen  of 
Perry,"  "  here's  the  place  and  here's  the  spot"  in 
which  he  should  have  let  it  out.  Hanson  is  by  this 
wound  reduced  very  near  to  death,  and  the  sur- 
geons, of  course,  rush  up  to  assist  him,  and  the 
poet  without  a  smile,  but  in  sober  earnest,  tells  u9 

"  They  picked  the  bullet  from  the  wound — 
The  orifice  securely  bound." 

Hanson^s  mother  is  frantic  with  grief.  How 
easily  are  all  our  sympathies  excited  when  a  moth- 
er's lo^  is  mentioned  :  'tis  a  cord  by  which  every 
heart  can  be  lead.  The  mother, — that  being  on 
whose  sainted  breast  we  have  been  taught  precepts 
that  indeed  make  the  man — she,  to  whom  all  is  due, 
and  to  whom  should  all  be  paid,  our  obligations 
would  not  be  cancelled.  This  inspiring  theme 
seems  to  have  raised  the  poet  to  the  following  lofty 
strain : 

"  Feelings  there  are  which  life  exalt 
And  veil  full  many  a  human  fault ; 
And  to  the  bright,  angelic  throng, 
Well  does  a  mother's  lore  belong. 
Worn  by  no  care,  and  proof  to  toil, 


No  hardship  can  its  vigor  foil ; 
In  health,  in  sickness  ever  fired 
With  zeal  to  render  aid  required; 
To  profit,  acts  without  regard, 
And  is  itself  its  own  reward. 
'Tis  purer  than  the  unsullied  snow 
Descending  on  the  hills  below ; 
Sweeter  than  spiced  Arabia's  wind, 
Or  twilight  music  on  the  mind ; 
Stronger  than  is  the  tnimpet*s  breath, 
And  lasts  till  life  is  lost  in  death; 
As  steady  in  its  course  as  time — 
*Tis  grand,  'tis  beautiful,  *tis  sublime.** 

Is  not  the  poetry,  like  the  mother's  love,  "grand, 
beautiful  and  sublime  V 

**  The  Elopement,"  is  the  caption  of  the  second 
canto.  We  will  pass  slightly  through  it.  Tis 
useless  to  show  how  Manning  risks  all  for  "boDny 
bride."  Gertru's  father  had  refused  his  assent  to 
the  union,  preferring  Hanson  for  his  son-in-law ; 
and  fearful  his  daughter  might  elope,  had  confined 
her  to  the  house,  and  watched  her  every  moveroeot 
with  a  dragon's  eye.  '  But  love  has  wings.  Ger- 
tru  evades  her  father's  eye,  escapes  from  her  room, 
and  goes  on  her  way  rejoicing  to 

"  The  place  beneath  a  hawthorn  tall, 
That  flourished  near  the  garden  wall.** 

This  canto  is  even  far  inferior  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  it  is  astonishing  a  man  should  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  publish  such  a  production.  The 
few  following  lines,  however,  might  pass.  The 
old  house  dog  had  given  the  alarm,  and  she  is  fear- 
ful lest  her  father  should  discover  her  lover. 

"  Lightly  she  started  from  her  bed 
And  to  the  chamber  window  sped. 
As  from  the  lair  the  wild  deer  bounds. 
When  first  she  bears  pursuing  hounds, 
Impatient,  restless,  there  she  stitod 
With  throbbing  heart,  in  silent  mood.** 

Though  Gertru  had  avoided  her  father,  she  was 
not  equally  successful  with  the  old  house  dog, 
**  Boss,"  as  he  is  poetically  called.  As  the  maid, 
having  escaped  from  the  house  without  awaking 
her  father,  was  tripping  lightly  along  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous, 

"  The  skulking  dog  full  at  her  sprung." 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  bashful  girL  A  large 
mastifif  with  **  jaws  extended,"  rushing  at  her;  a 
scream  would  alarm  her  father ; — her  presence  of 
mind  protects  her.  The  following  lines  are  un- 
surpassed by  anything  Byron  or  Scott  ever  wrote. 

< 
"  Her_/in^er«  snapped— h^  knew  her  well, 

And  down  bis  strutting  bristles  fell, 

And  down  his  curling  tail  he  hung^ 

Nor  growl,  nor  bark  escaped  his  tongue ; 

And  wiggling  on  seemed  to  beseech 

His  mistiess  to  forgive  the  breach.** 

The  italicising'  is  our  own.    Such  poetry  as  this 
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wj]l  care  the  niost  inveterate  case  of  the  blues ! 
The  apprehensiooa  the  reader  may  have  entertained 
for  the  maiden  are,  by  such  lines,  immediately 
changed  into  merriment.  The  maid  having  soothed 
"  oU  Boss," 

**  right  for  the  destined  spot. 

With  fleetness  of  an  arrow  shot" 

where  she  of  course  found  Manning  impatiently 
waiting.  He  bears  her  to  his  home,  having  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  celebrated  at  a  house  on 
the  road.    And  thus  is  closed  this  canto. 

**  Manning  had  wooed  and  won  Gertru. 
And  this  was  all  he  sought  to  do." 

The  third  canto  is  headed,  "  The  Discovery.'* 
Up  to  this  point,  the  reader  has  seen  only  that  of 
Manoiag  which  eicites  his  atlmiration  for  the 
man.  The  poet  seems  to  have  blundered  on,  leav- 
ing hioiself  and  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  will 
follow,  as  if  to  insure  more  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion by  sarprisea. 

"Non  famnm  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lacem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  mirscula  prumat." 

Id  this  canto,  Guy  Manning*8  character  is  re- 
vealed with  the  poet*8  usual  ability.  Manning  be- 
ifig  a  pirate,  has,  of  course,  ^*  heaps  of  wealth  un- 
told." 

He  rents  a  house  and  lives  in  magnificence  and 
tpleodor,  but  the  caresses  of  a  fond  and  doating 
vife  fail  to  reform  the  man,  and  at  last  the  great 
Kcrei  is  disclosed  ;-^his  deadly  hatred  to  Gertru^s 
^er  is  the  cause  why  he  qought  her  hand,  thus 
gluuiog,  (we  use  the  word  purposely,)  his  revenge 
by  triomphing  over  a  father^s  fond  hopes,  robbing 
biffi  of  an  idolized  daughter.  His  revenge  is  sa- 
^^.  Feigning  an  excuse  for  a  temporary  ab- 
Knce,  he  leaves  Gertru  to  weep  over  her  unfor- 
tunate coDdition ;  the  reality  of  which  she  does 
Bot  know,  until  the  owner  of  the  house  comes  and 
orders  her  to  give  way  to  a  more  profitable  tenant. 
The  denouement,  however  interesting  it  might  be  in 
pTose,  loses  its  interest  when  related  in  such  verse. 
Geriro  at  last  determines,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
"  to  arise  and  go  unto  her  father.'* 

"Forgive,  ibrgive,  the  daughter  cries, 
And  at  her  father's  feet  she  lies.*' 

Soch  a  scene  presents  no  uninviting  picture ;  the 
favored  daughter  of  a  fond  father,  after  having 
<^aed  him  to  suffer  as  a  father  only  can  suffer, 
After  having  disobeyed  commands  given  more  for 
her  benefit  than  his  pleasure — to  see  her  with  hair 
dishevelled  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  her  faiher^s 
feet  begging  for  mercy!  Language  is  beggared  when 
such  a  scene  is  to  be  described  ;  the  veil  is  silently 
<lrawQ,  whilst  the  beating  heart  and  throbbing  bo- 
swt  speak  louder  than  words !    And  then,  see  that 


father,  hitherto  unmoved,  untouched  by  sympathy, 
never  yielding  when  once  his  resolution  is  formed, 
with  will  resolute  to  the  last,  standing  proud  and 
erect  as  if  nerved  for  the  occasion,  determined  to 
close  his  ears  to  mercy, — see  him  as  he  casts  his 
eyes  upon  the  bended  form  of  his  dear  child,  her 
pallid  cheek,  her  wasted  form,  the  tears  of  sorrow 
and  penitence  streaming  from  her  eyes — the  hard 
heart  melts,  the  resolute  will  is  shaken,  he  can  no 
more  resist,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  outstretched 
arms,  he  exclaims, 

''  Arise,  arise,  my  child." 

But  such  poetry !  Gertru,  though  thus  restored 
to  her  father,  is  grieved  at  not  receiving  a  message 
from  her  husband ;  she  is  not  yet  informed  of  his 
true  character;  this  grief  and  anxiety,  increased 
by  the  uncertainty  of  her  husband's  fate,  prey  upon 
her  mind,  and  soon  bring  on  a  dreadful  fever.  **Dis- 
ease  had  claimed  her  for  his  own,"  and  as  the  last 
resort,  a  sea  voyage  and  a  residence  in  a  southern 
clime  could  alone  rescue  her  from  an  untimely 
grave.  Her  father,  now  anxious  for  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  hurries  every  thing,  and  soon  Gertru, 
with  two  female  attendants,  embarks.  After  many 
days  sailing  they  ar^  attacked  by  Pirates;  with 
but  a  small  crew  and  no  means  of  defence  they  are 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  whole  crew  is  cru- 
elly butchered  or  cast  overboard,  to  insure  secrecy. 
The  poet  here  brings  in  Bonnet,  the  Black-beard 
of  the  Carolinas.  As  the  pirate  chieftain  and 
Bonnet  go  below  to  see  what  spoils  are  there, 
they  are  a  little  astonished  to  find  a  beautiful  lady, 
with  her  attendants,  and  as  the  chief,  with  great 
gallantry,  asks  the  ladies, ''Am  I  not  knight  of 
might  and  grace,"  Gertru  in  him  recognizes  her 
long  absent  husband,  and  the  truth,  with  lightning 
speed,  rushes  through  her  mind,  that  she  is  the 
spouse  of  a  pirate.  And  the  passionate  outburat, 
*'  0  God,  cried  she,  and  is  it  thou  /"  reveals  her 
despair.  In  Guy  Manning's  breast  "  the  good 
spirit  and  the  bad"  are  at  war ;  the  better  part  of 
his  nature,  however,  triumphs,  and  instead  of  cast- 
ing Gertru  into  the  deep,  as  food  for  "  hungry 
sharks,"  he  has  her  removed  to  his  own  vessel. 
The  pirates  having  pillaged  the  captured  vessel,  set 
her  on  fire ;  and  she  is  quickly  enveloped  in  flames, 

**Then  'mid  the  pirates  ye  could  hear 
Such  phrase  as  this — '  the  last  of  her.' " 

And  there  on  the  wide,  wide  deep  Gertru  hears, 
from  her  husband's  own  lips,  his  dark  history.  He 
had  once  loved,  but  his  love  proved  false,  and  gave  her 
hand  and  heart  to  another.  This  rival  he  had  met 
on  "  honor's  field"  and  made  him  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  life.  Banished,  by  this  deed,  from  his  country, 
in  an  evil  hour  he  herds  with  pirates,  carries  on  a 
war  destructive  to  society  and  disgraceful  to  ho- 
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inanity,  and  by  contempt  of  danger  and  death  he 
rises 


"  From  humble  and  sirbaltern  post, 
To  be  the  leader  of  the  host." 

Such  was  his  history ;  Gertru  had  married  him 
under  far  different  impressions;  would  she  now,  wiih 
a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  **her  former  love 
and  pledges  hold  V 

'•  No»  never  more,  replied  Gertru, 
Will  I  be  wedded  wife  to  you." 

This  indignant  answer  calls  up  all  the  fiendish 
passions  in  Manning*s  heart,  and  with  indignation 
and  scorn  he  turns  away,  with  the  remark,  **  A 
beggar  must  not  have  his  way."  Thus  closes 
the  canto,  much  to  the  reader's  pleasure,  who  long 
ere  this  wonders  "  what's  all  this  coming  to." 
The  canto  fourth  is  headed  "  The  Battle."  The 
pirates  continue  to  sail  over  the  seas,  seeking  for 
vessels  to  capture,  but  since  they  had  burnt  the 
last  vessel,  they  had  been  haunted  by  it.  In  the 
dusk  of  evening  it  would  invariably  appear,  fol- 
lowing them,  with  its  sails  all  on  fire,  just  as  it 
looked  the  last  time  they  saw  the  vessel.  No  matter 
whether  sailing  or  at  anchor,  they  were  sure  to  find 
the  "  spectre  vessel"  beside  them.  We  have  a  full 
description,  dull  and  uninteresting,  given  of  this 
vessel.  The  pirates  are  frightened,  and  make  sail 
for  land.  They  seek  Bath,  a  little  country  town 
on  Pamlico  sound,  which  was  their  general  ren- 
dezvous. Here  lived  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
Carolinas,  whom  they  had  induced  to  support  and 
protect  them.  Here  the  pirates  land,  and  over  their 
cups  strive  to  forget  the  dread  phantom.  Man- 
ning relates  to  the  Governor  the  history  of  his  love 
and  marriage  with  Gertru,  and  vainly  strives  to  in- 
duce him  to  assent  to  her  murder ;  but  he  swears, 

"  Such  oannot  be,  myself  will  die 
Ere  she  shall  share  such  destiny." 

And  in  lieu  of  death,  the  lenient  Governor  pro- 
poses imprisonment.  They  placed  the  luckless 
Gertru  in  a  damp  dungeon,  under  ground,  hoping 
to  bend  her  resolute  will,  and  induce  her  to  become 
a  willing  and  obedient  wife.  This  being  accom- 
plished, they  hasten  to  embark,  fearful  lest  John- 
son, (by  no  means  a  poetical  name,)  who  was 
another  Governor  of  the  Carolinas,  should  be  in- 
formed of  their  whereabouts.  AH  things  were  put 
in  order,  so  that  by  dawn  of  day  they  could  take 
their  departure.  But  much  to  their  surprise  and 
consternation,  when  morning  came,  they  saw  an 
armed  vessel,  commanded  by  the  aforesaid  John- 
son and  Hanson,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound. 
To  escape  was  utterly  impossible,  and  the  pirate 
chieftain  thus,  comico  ludicrOf  announces  the  fact, 

"all  hope  of  flight 

Is  lost  in  certainty  of  fight  *^ 


Truly  a  sage  conclusion,  aptly  expressed !  The 
engagement  quickly  commences,  the  pirates  dis- 
play unflinching  courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
but  success  against  such  superiority  is  impossible, 
and  the  pirate  vessel  is  soon  riddled  with  balls. 
Johnson  and  Hanson,  with  their  men,  board  and  find 
but  three  men  alive.  Hanson  and  Guy  Manning 
instantaneously  recognize  each  other,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  rush  to  the  deadly  conflict  hand  ia 
hand.  Long  and  desperate  is  the  struggle,  bat 
Hanson  is  more  than  matched,  and,  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  Guy  Manning  seizes  him  by  the  throat, 
and,  shortening  his  sword,  is  about  to  pierce  him 
through,  when 

"  A  friend  behind,  a  pistol  popped 

And  down  the  Pirate  Chieftain  dropped !" 

0  for  those  oaten  pipes  wherewith  the  Swains 
of  the  Lesbian  Isle  were  wont  to  delight  their  lady 
loves,  that  I  might,  unworthy  as  I  am,  do  justice 
to  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  such 
transcendent,  heavenly  genious! !  Alabama  may 
well  boast  a  son  whose  head  deserves  the  **  poetic 
wreath,"  whose  fame  will  exist  as  long  as — Gertru 
is  remembered !  What  imagery,  what  thrilling  de- 
tails;— ^the  popping  o^  the  pistol  and  the  fall  of 
Guy  Manning,  how  vividly  it  all  passes  before  the 
mind  !  But  the  poet  sympathizing  with  the  reader's 
interest  strives  to  comfort  him  by  relating  how  and 
where  the  ball  went. 

*'  Right  through  the  breast  and  left  htng 
The  hifsing  orb  its  journey  rung." 

How  kind  %nd  thoughtful  in  the  poet  to  give  us 
this  piece  of  valuable  information !  Bat  now  the 
reader  is  moved  at  Manning's  fate  equally  aa  tooch- 
ingly  portrayed !  Here  afar  from  his  coantry  and 
kindred,  among  his  enemies,  with  no  pitying  band 
to  smooth  his  pillow,  no  mother^s  tears  to  comfort 
him  in  the  last  moments  of  his  sad,  dark  destiny. 

"  No  pitying  eye  to  weep  thy  fall, 
No  friendly  hand  thy  deeds  to  ecrawl  P* 

What  a  source  of  consolation  it  would  have  been 
to  the  dying  man  had  he  known  that  a  poet,  worthy 
the  great  undertaking,  would,  in  after  times,  scrauil 
his  name  in  **  Fame's  proud  temple  !"  But  not  con- 
tent with  having  shot  poor  Guy  Manning,  his  cruW 
enemies  fasten  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  he  is 
"  swung  oflf." 

"  One  eel  like  struggle  more  was  ta'en, 
And  death  relieved  the  wretch  from  pain !'' 


The  Royal  Governor,  who  had  proved  traitor 
to  his  king  and  kind  meets,  like  the  pirates,  the 
doom  he  richly  merited.  Gertru  is  found  in  her 
dark  cell  pale  and  emaciated,  so  much  so  that  Han- 
son, once  her  destined  husband,  fails  to  recognise 
her ;  but  Gertru,  with  a  woman's  qoick  discern- 
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aent,  immediately  recognises  him,  and,  with  a 
shriblt,  a  cry,  she 

"  Sprang  forward  with  her  wasted  charms 
lato  her  former  lover's  arms.** 

And  here  the  aeene  closes,  the  oortain  is  dropped. 

Jo  closing  this  critique,  we  natiiratly  ask  the  aim 
3od  design  the  author  had  in  view  1  It  could  not 
have  been  fame,  for  he  must  have  known  reputation 
is  oot  purchased  by  such  flimsy  stuff.  We  be- 
liefe  biiD  when  be  says,  in  bis  preface,  he  *'  wrote 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  published 
because  be  had  written."  We  fear  he  is  a  ••  cross- 
grained"  old  bachelor,  who  has  been  jilted  time 
after  time.  The  only  good,  we  imagine,  the  poem 
can  tccomplish  is  that  it  may  be  an  ioducement  to 
others,  to  strive  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
that  soeh  is  the  best  poetry  we  can  produce.  And 
now  we  would  bid  the  "  citizen  of  Perry"  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  with  some  thanks  for  the  amuse- 
ment his  crudities  and  oddities  have  sometimes 
afforded  us.  We  sincerely  hope  the  next  time  he 
appears  before  the  public,  it  will  be  in  a  manner 
vbich  will  reflect  more  credit  upon  himself  and 
opoD  bis  State. 


"A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!" 

In  making  our  Aehti  for  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  tboasand,  eight  hundred  and  forty.seven  ;  and 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  the  Tbir- 
TttsTH!  we  will  content  ourselves  with  an  earnest 
iB(i  sincere  greeting  to  our  Patrons,  one  and  all, 
present  and  prospective, — of  not  only  **  A  Happy 
iVftp  Year;"  but  A  Happy  Year  ! 


THE  HISTORICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MESSENGER : 

CAMPBELL'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  genuine  gratification  to 
tis  to  receive  so  many  tokens  of  the  approbation  of 
oor  readers,  for  the  historical  features  which  we 
liftve  introduced  into  the  Messenger.  We  can  not, 
^vever,  elaim  to  have  introduced  them,  for  His- 
torical Sketches  have  always  been  one  of  the  sta- 
]^es  of  the  Messenger.  But  we  have  enlarged, 
aod,  we  trust,  improved  them.  In  this  way,  whilst 
ve  bope  to  impair  neither  the  interest,  nor  present 
Hsfalness  of  the  work,  we  confidently  expect  to 
^Msre  its  title  to  the  gratefal  appreeistioo  of  pos- 


terity, and  to  a  perpetuity  denied  to  the  prodoc- 
tions  of  a  fugitive  and  fragmentary  literature. 

The  pleasure  of  perusing  the  enlivening  produc- 
tions, of  graceful  and  brilliant  pens,  is  too  pure  and 
high  to  be  underrated  by  us ;  and  we  hope  still  to 
afford  it  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  mind,  conduct  and  character,  that  may 
be  exerted  by  the  literary  offerings  of  genius  and 
talent,  is  inestimable;  and  we  hope  still  to  wield 
this  influence  for  much  good  to  numbers. 

But  these  do  not  appear  to  us  so  desirable,  so 
readily  appreciable,  or  so  surely  to  be  realised,  as 
what  may  be  termed,  the  Results,  or  Fruits  of  the 
Historical  Spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  of  patient  research, 
whose  energies  may  be  turned  into  every  field  of 
useful  knowledge  :  It  is  a  spirit  of  Reverence  for 
the  Past,  paying  homage  to  its  Great  and  Good, 
which  it  strives  to  emulate  or  snrpass:  It  is  a 
spirit  of  noble  effort  fur  the  Present,  resolved  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  to  permit  no  pristine  glory 
to  become  ignobly  tarnished  :  It  is  a  spirit  of  aspi- 
ring aims  for  the  Future,  bent  upon  *'  loily  deeds 
and  daring  high."  To  infuse  ever  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  this  efficient  spirit  into  the  Public  mind, 
would  far  exceed  in  value  the  less  permanent  bene- 
fits of  the  best  Belles  Lettres  JournaU — whilst  the 
themes  which  must  be  employed  to  produce  it, 
would  not  be  fraught  with  any  inferior  pleasure  to 
the  general  reader ;  who  at  the  same  time  sboold 
remember  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  this  useful  enterprise. 

Nor  do  we  propose  to  confine  our  efforts  in  the 
manner  alluded  to,  to  the  limits  of  Virgins.  Other 
Slates,  especially  the  Carolinas,  have  already  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place ;  and  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger  will  be  found  historical  maW 
ter  interesting  to  Massachusetts,  The  Carolinas 
and  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  Virginia.  What  we 
do  fur  Virginia,  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  aid 
in  doing  for  any,  and  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  attention  which  we  have  directed  towards 
Virgioia  History,  has  not  been  without  visible 
fruits ;  and  certainly  has  received  such  flattering 
commendation,  that  it  will  be  continued.  It  will 
be  continued,  too,  by  publishing  a  full  History  of 
the  State,  by  Charles  Campbell,  of  Petersburg,  a 
gentleman  who  has  long  made  it  his  chosen  study. 
It  can  not  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  every 
Virginian :  whether  he  be  still  resident  near  his 
paternal  home,  or  has  sought  his  fortunes  in  another 
land,  but  with  a  heart  still  unweaned  from  her  who 
gave  him  birth. 

The  first  part  of  this  History  of  Virgioia  would 
have  appeared  this  month  :  but  for  the  long  space 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Review  of  the  late  work 
of  Mr.  Howison.  It  will  be  commenced  in  the 
February  number,  and  will  thence  be  issued  regu- 
larly. We  bespeak  for  it  the  merited  attention  and 
favor  of  oor  readers. 
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THE  NEXT  GREAT  WESTERN  CONVENTION. 

We  have  already  noticsed  the  proposal  to  hold 
another  great  Western  Convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  same  objects  that  were  before  the 
Memphis  Convention,  of  November,  1845. 

As  previously  stated,  the  enterprising  people  of 
St.  Louis,  through  their  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
have  issued  a  circular  in  favor  of  holding  the  pro- 
posed Convention,  and  recommending  their  City  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  its  meeting.  They 
wish  their  fellow  countrymen  to  witness  the  extent 
snd  activity  of  the  vast  trade  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  which  crowds  their 
levees  in  the  month  of  May ;  believing  that  this 
most  interesting  exhibition  would  be  one  of  the 
strangest  practical  arguments  in  favor  of  improv- 
ing the  Western  Waters,  and  attending  to  Wes- 
tern Interests. 

A  distinguished  correspondent  in  Alabama  sng- 
^ests,  that  the  proposed  Convention  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  February  next. 
This  selection  of  the  Crescent  City,  he  thinks, 
would  secure  a  larger  attendance,  especially  from 
the  South  and  West ;  and  as  to  trade,  she  can  al- 
ways present  immediate  and  satisfactory  represen- 
tatives, not  only  of  the  trade  of  St.  Louis ;  but  of 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nash- 
tille,  Memphis,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  AH  these  places,  too,  look  opon 
New  Orleans  with  different  feelings,  from  those 
with  which  some  of  them  regard  one  another.  Our 
correspondent's  suggestion  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
most  respectful  consideration,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
h  will  receive. 


Notices  of  Nito  mmfiB. 


Ods  of  the  laost  delightful  pUoes  of  resoit  la  a  well  fined 
bookstore,  •!  this  gay  eeuon.  At  tbw  time,  appear  tboiie 
rich  and  beaatifnl  flowers  of  Lilerature  and  Art,  whirb  only 
blooQB  once  a  year ;  and  from  year  to  year  they  seem  to  ptit 
on  fresh  loveliness.  The  issues  of  the  press,  generally,  seem 
to  assume  new  beauties  of  oraament ;  and  eren  the  old 
standard  authors,  some  of  them  venerable  with  age,  come 
torth  in  holiday  garments  to  share  the  greetings  which  are 
Showered  all  around.  Eoropean  Geiuas  and  Art  now  send 
forth  their  repreaentatives ;  and  those  of  oar  own  young 
land  vie  with  them,  and  often  most  successfully. 

Those  who  would  enjoy,  as  we  bnve  done  recently,  the 
pleaeore  of  viewing  all  these,  drost  visit  the  handsome 
eolleetiona  of  Messrs.  Mash  &  Woodbooee,  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph A  Co.,  and  Drinker  dc  Morris,  and  others  whieh 
adorn  our  own  City,  or  those  in  plaees  accessible  to  them. 

To  criticise  these  various  and  namerous  prodacliona 


would  require  much  space  and  even  noore  patience.  In 
some,  beauty  of  Art  and  excellence  of  literary  matter  are 
Well  combined.  In  others,  there  is  little  of  either ;  and  in 
ethers,  good  taste  is  entirely  sacrificed  to  fondness  of  gaudy 
ornament,  and  supposed  splendor  of  illustration. 

But  taking  them  together,  one  is  almost  dazxled  and  con- 
founded with  the  bright  hues  and  radiance  of  ''Rainliows," 
•'  Amaranths,"  **  Diadems,"  and  Books  of  "Gems."  B««ides 
the  multitude  of  these  gay  Annuals  and  galleries  of  ibe  Beau- 
tiful, the  poets,  old  and  new,  living  and  dead,  native  and 
foreign,  appear  in  forms  to  us  still  more  attractive.  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  and  others,  richly  and  tastefully  bound  and 
illustrated,  take  their  stand  by  similar  editions,  English  and 
American,  ef  Moore,  Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Byron ; 
whilst  some  of  the  chef  d'auvres  of  these  last  are  singled 
out  for  still  more  elaborato  embellishment.  All  that  is  new 
about  the  works  of  these  masters  of  the  Lyre,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Southey*8  "Oliver  Newman  and  other  poems" 
recently  first  published,  is  addressed  to  the  eye.  They,  there- 
fore, must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  wonld  not  fail  to 
call  forth  a  tribtitt  of  praise  lo  the  liberality  and  enterprise 
of  Messrs.  Carey  4>  Hartt  Appkten  if*  CV.  and  other  pnb- 
lishers,  (among  whom  we  may  nnention  Lindaa^  4r  Biakis' 
fon,)  and  the  Artists  by  whom  the  illustrations  and  embel- 
lishments have  been  designed  and  executed.  We  do  not 
now  mention  other  extensive  publishers,  because  these  are 
the  principal  ones  here  of  tbe  classes  of  works  wLich  are 
under  contemplation. 

David  Bogut^  of  London,  has  put  forth  the  BibiU  GaUery^ 
containing  portraits  of  distinguished  women  mentioned  in 
scripture,  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  artists.  The  por- 
traits are  confined  to  the  Old  Testament;  but  comprise  the 
most  important  females,  from  Hagar,  the  outcast,  to  some 
of  the  beroinee  in  the  apocrypha,  in  many  of  tliem,  the 
words  of  scripture  exhibiting  their  characters,  aeem  re- 
flected from  their  features,  in  part  of  the  edition  the  en- 
gravings are  colored ;  but  we  prefer  the  uncolored.  When 
colors  are  introduced,  so  many  more  particuUrs,^-of  cos- 
tume, complexion,  and  taste  in  the  adaptation  of  the  colors — 
are  required  to  be  fulfi^d,  and  in  criticising,  or,  perhaps, 
condemning  some  of  these,  tbe  pleasure  produced  by  the 
engravinga  is  diminished.  Jexebel  and  Deborah  are  hardly 
old  eiKNijih;  and  Esther  and  Judith  not  as  beautiful, to  our 
eye,  as  they  should  be.  In  tbe  Boudoir  Annual  of  1846. 
there  is  an  engraving  of  "Judith  aud  Holofemes,"  by  Sar- 
tain,  auperior  to  this  iu  tbe  "  Bible  Gallery." 

Tbe  portrait  of  Athaliah  seems  to  us  admirably  expres- 
sive. The  manner  in  which  Racine's  great  tragedy  of  Atba- 
lie  was  first  brought  prominently  to  notice  is  somewhat 
singular,  it  was  supposed  to  be  rather  dull  and  heavy ; 
and  to  read  a  portion  of  it  was  imposed  upon  a  French  gen- 
tleman, one  evening,  as  a  penalty  in  some  social  game. 
What  he  thus  commenced  as  a  punishment  was  continued 
and  repeated  as  a  pleasure,  and,  struck  with  the  power  and 
excellence  of  the  Play,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  for 
it  the  estimation  which  it  merited.  Many  works  of  genius 
have,  perhaps,  perished,  unredeemed  by  any  circumstance 
ao  singularly  fortunate. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  remark  upon  the  herotam  of  the 
Maccabean  mother,  surpassing  that  of  the  Roman  Brutus 
who  condemned  his  own  sons ;  but  we  must  pass  on. 


.  Scents  in  tht  I^fe  nf  the  Smiar,  By  tbe  Poets  awi 
Painters.  Lmdtay  <f  BlakUtmi,  PhUa.y  may  be  regarded 
as  a  companion  to,  or  continuation  of  the  Bible  Gallery. 
Though  not  confined  to  the  females  of  the  New  Testament, 
matry  of  them  are  necessarily  }ntro<iuced  in  the  illustrations, 
which  srs  assong  8aruin*s  best  A  large  number  of  the  in- 
tsresling  scenee  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  oar  Savior 
are  here  bemtifuUy  and  bapf  iJy  perlisysd  by  sssie  of  Iko 
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moat  grifibie  peas,  paat  uid  cwiteinporarf ,  native  aod 


"  Anetber  rery  handsooie  ToiaiM  is  *7%«  PartMs$  of  our 
iLfln2,'riebly  iUominatcd,  with  appropriate  borderi,  printed 
ia  ederi  and  in  black  and  gold,  with  a  deeign  from  one  of 
tbe  eaHf  Genoan  engraver*.  In  iltaminating  the  sacred 
PWtliles  eontained  in  this  volunie,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
ibe  designer  to  render  the  omamentst  borderinga  of  each 
f»^  appn^ate  to  the  test,  and  to  avoid  all  mere  arbitrary 
or  idle  ornaments  ;  and  he  has  thoui^ht  it  more  suitable  that 
the  garaienu  of  gold  and  nuny  colors  in  which  he  has  sr- 
nyedtiiefli,shoa!dal  all  events  he  new,  rather  thsn  embroi- 
dery borrowed  from  old  missals  or  other  sources  of  conven* 
tiooal  oraament.  however  quaint  or  heaattfol :  and  there- 
fcR.  however  far  the  iitaminator  may  have  fallen  short  of 
kit  lateotion,  the  designs  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  original, 
fnakj  and  fnll  of  the  porpoee  aJone  to  which  they  are  de- 
toted* 

TliZt  <f  BogWt  London,  i^Bue  the  OaUery  of  Byron  Beau- 
tiet;  Portraits  (both  plain  and  colored)  of  the  principal 
Female  characters  in  Lord  Byron's  Poems.  The  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  examining  this  handsome  publication, 
{n  gih  DoroMX),)  woald  be  enhanced  by  a  different  arrange- 
nent  of  the  characters  delineated. 

7^/  4"  Bogutf  in  1^1,  also  issued  the  Waverly  Gallery: 
The  Principal  Female  characters  of  the  Wjtverly  Novels. 

Wdfy  <f  PK/aam,  ^^ew-York,  are  now  engaged  in  issu- 
ifi|  in  Nos.  a  rcry  handKorne  Gailtry  of  the  Htroinea  of 
SUketyeve.  Of  course,  so  elegant  a  work  must  be  c<»tl>; 
bttt  ila  excellence  will  entitle  it  to  extensive  patronage. 
This  is  fally  evinced  by  the  several  numbers  which  have 
already  appeared. 

HtatlitBook(/  Btani^  For  1847.  By  thf  CoumUss  of 
StMmgton.  In  silk,  embossed  and  gilt.  We  are  rather  dis- 
appoisted  in  this  work,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Several  of 
<^  engravings  are  of  the  same  subjects  as  those  in  the  By- 
(OB  Gallery ;  but  are  not  so  beautifal  in  deaigOt  or  ezecu- 
tioo. 

fhatk*a  Keepaake,  for  1847.  By  the  same  Countess,  has 
aoiae  eminent  names  among  the  eonirtbutors,  and  doubtless 
Mac  highly  finished  pieces  among  the  contents. 

^^>io-*«  Drmeing-Room  Scrap  Book,  for  1847,  in  rich 
cloth,  embossed  and  gilt,  contains  thirty-six  highly  finished 
^iriTings,  among  which  are  Portraits  of  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert, Mr.  Cobden.and  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Norton,  to  whom 
Sir  Ljtton  Bu]wer*s  Muse  pays  a  tribute ;  also  sketches 
from  nature,  among  which  are  Scenes  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine.  L«jy  Dufferin  is  one  of  the  chief  and  roost  enter* 
taioiai  contributors,  and  we  extract  a  part  of  her  humo- 
n»t  description  of  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  "  Going  out 
to  aett  the  Spring." 

"CHI.VCSK  OOINO  OUT  73  KIBT  THE  SPRING. 

"  Well,  the  aasnrance  of  some  peraow !  Juat  oonoeive  so 
bold  a  thing 

A*  ttiose  horrid  Cbiaete  mooaten,  foiag  oiit  to  meet  Iba 
•pringf 

With  their  Isntboms,  and  their  bannan,  and  their  tomtoms, 
and  their  drums ; 

Why,  theyll  frigblea  back  the  flowers  long  before  the  8am- 
aicroomea ! 

^  their  loses  like  young  ladiea,  that  there  aead  be  such 
a  leot^* 

6of  k  caafabs  and  SMmater  meetings,  attbetr  time  of  *  com- 
ing oat?' 

Ort  hss  the  ChiDsae  Empire  aome  celestial  Doctor  Reid, 

WitboQt  whoae  veatiiation  the  warm  weather  can't  pro- 
ceed? 

<>BlapMaal  Ediota  mpotion  thatilJiMU  be  hot  afiMpitt 


Have  the  gaa  contraotors  orders  to  *  tarn  oa'  the  aan  and 

moon? 
Do  the  maadariaa   imagine,  wiihoot  'laughing  ia  their 

peeves,' 
That  the  very  tea  trees  can't  bod,  without  their  wprsbipt' 

laaveaT 
What  abould  auch  folka  know  of  Natare  T  What  ahould 

nature  know  of  them? 
Are  such  pig-eyed  creaturea  worthy  even  to  kisa  her  gaiv 

ment'a  hem  ? 
No!  she  sends  them  some  mock  Goddeaa—some  tawdry 

painted  thing. 
And  it*s  '  Hail,  fellow,  well  met  P— with  their  own  pecu 

liar  spring. 

*'  I  have  never  been, to  China;  and  I  trust  I  never  can 

Be  choaen  as  Ambaasador  to  Pekin,  or  Ohusao ; 

But  1  know  the  sort  of  place  it  is,  aa  well  as  wieer  paten,— 

From  different  *  Works  on  China,' — ^illuatrated  with  pUuaa. 

The  color  of  the  Country  iaa  kind  of  dirty  blue. 

With  chaotic  sky  and  water,  here  and  there  appearing 

through ; 
Ibterapersed  with  little  bridgea,  and  paths  that  aeem  to 

guide 
To— nothing  in  particular— upon  the  other  aide. 
The  scenery's  monotonous,  but  singularly  grand. 
And  'lis  called  *  The  wUhw  pattern,*  at  Mortlock'a  ia  the 

strand. 

"  Other  notices,  if  needed.  Fancy  easily  supplies : 
Doves  as  big  as  bastards,  cooing  from  pagodas  in  the  skies. 
Curious  frightful  flowers  growing  upside  down  and  inside 

out; 
Trees  with  fifly  sorts  of  foliage, — some  with  roots  and  some 

without. 
Every  thing  as  it  should  not  be  I  Fish  with  featbera— birds 

with  fins;    • 
Nature  playing  at  cross  questions,  ending  ere  she  well  be- 


gins 


i»» 


Then  aller  describing,  in  a  similar  vein,  the  Spring 
amusements,  and  "  dreadful  dainties"  of  the  Chinese,  the 
authoress  becomes  serious,  patriotic,  and  devout, 

*'  For  that  wealth  of  bud  and  blossom,  that  comes  out  to 
meet  our  Spring." 

But  still,  she  ooooludes, 

**0h !  when  thy  life-blood  quickens,  in  the  yeai^s  delicious 

prime, 
Say  then,—*  God  bless  the  Spring-time,  in  every  land  and 

clime  1'" 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  London  Art-Unim 
Prize  Annual^  which  contains  265  choice  engravipgs,  taken 
from  Paintings  of  distinguished  British  artists. 

These  by  no  means  complete  the  list,  and  those  of  Amer<- 
ican  origin,  are  no  less  numerous,  and  oAen  equally  at- 
tractive. Some  of  them  we  have  already  noticed,  on  a 
former  occasion.  In  addition,  we  can  only  call  attention  to 
the  FowUain,  the  Temperance  Annual,  which  is  really  beau- 
tiful ;  to  Headley'a  Sacred  Mountmna ;  and  to  the  lUmmnof 
ted  Gema  tf  Sacred  Poetry y  in  cloth,  embossed  and  gilt,— 
lAndaay  (f  Blakiaton,  e/'P^odeZpAta,— a  companion  worthy 
of  the  worjta  of  the  same  description,  which  have  already 
been  issued  by  them. 

In  looking  over  the  catalogues  and  announcements  of  such 
Publishers  as  Harper  &  Brothers,  Little  dr.  Brown,  Wiley 
and  Putnam,  the  Appletons,  Lea  &  Blanchard  and  Carey 
and  Hart,  the  Bibliographer  is  tempted  constantly  to  go  be- 
yond the  reasonable  patience  of  his  readers.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  summary  of  a  part 
of  their  recent  publications. 

BfBfpur  <f  Brvtktn  ooaUkKm  their  nomeroaaeseelleat  ut* 
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rial  works,  and  are  regularly  adrancing  with  their  Ithutrtt- 
ted  Shakespeare  ;  and  Pictorial  Hietory  of  England^  the  first 
volame  of  which  ia  completed  and  handsomely  bound. 
Several  valuable  works,  as  BelTsLife  of  Canning  and  Tay- 
lor'§  Modem  Britieh  Phdareh,  have  been  lately  added  to 
their  Nevb  MiaceUany ;  whilst  their  Libraries  of  Novels 
have  been  largely  increased.  They  are  literally  pouring 
forth  knowledge  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  results  exhibited  by 
tbeir  handsome  catalouge  are  almost  astonishing,  for  one 
house,  in  this  country.  They  will  issue,  in  monthly  vol> 
nmes,  a  New  Edition  of  Sparks*  Life  and  Writings  of  Wash- 
ingtont  in  12  vols.,  at  less  than  half  the  original  cost.  Pres- 
cott*s  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^  we  suppose,  will  be 
issued  by  them.  It  has  been  announced  as  nearly  ready 
for  the  press. 

Wiley  4>  Putnam,  have  issued  several  additions  to  their 
Library  of  Choice  Reading,  embracing  Gbethe*s  Autobiogra- 
phy ;  CarlyWs  Sartor  Resartus  ;  and  the  French  Revolution, 
by  the  same  author.  They  al«o  announce  several  works 
for  simultaneous  publication  with  the  London  editions. 

Besides  the  miscellaneous,  educational  and  theological 
works  of  D.  Appleton  4"  Oo.^  they  are  adding  to  their  ex- 
cellent series  of  the  "  Literary  Miscellany,**  which  already 
contains  such  works  as  ihose  of  Guitot,  on  Civilization  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1640.  They  are  pre- 
paring for  publication  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England, 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  to  that  of  Paris,  1763,  to  be 
edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Reed  ;  MicheleCs  History  of  the  Ro- 
moM  Republic;  Selections  from  the  standard  French  Drama- 
tists ;  lllustraird  editions  o{ Milton,  Byron  and  Bums;  and 
a  new  work  by  ihe  author  of  Amy  Herbert,  &c. 

They  have  lately  issued. 

History  of  Napoleon  ;  From  the  French  of  M,  Laurent  De 
VArdeche,  Mrmber  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.  With 
Five  Hundred  Illustrations,  after  designs  by  Horace  Vemet ; 
and  twenty  original  Portraits.  2  vols,  m  one.  A  large  and 
handsome  volume,  in  beautifully  large  type,  and  bound  in 
muslin,  gilt.  The  Illustrations  aid  in  forming  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  many  things  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emperor,  and  serve  greatly  to  engage  the  attention 
and  fix  events  in  the  memory.  We  have  not  made  suffi- 
cient examination  to  see  how  M.  L'Ardeche  compares  with 
Thiers,  Scott,  Lockhart  and  Napoleon's  numerous  other 
biographers;  but  his  work  aeems  to  be  a  fair  offset  to  Scott's. 
It  gives  many  interesting  personal  details  not  to  be  found 
in  the  general  histories  of  those  times. 

The  following  opening  pirngraph  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
of  the  author :  "  Lastingly  exalted  is  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon !  Wherever  arras  shall  flourish,  or  greatness  be  duly 
appreciated,  there  shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  held  up  for 
high  and  honorable  estimation.  Generations  yet  unborn 
ahall  swell  the  Trumpet  of  his  fame ;  and  •  squint  eyed 
prejudice'  stand  blinded  in  the  effulgence  of  his  glory !" 
And  he  proceeds  still  to  glorify  him  as  "the  man  of  the 
people,"  though,  as  he  says,'*a  liiile  aristocracy  wi«h  to  de- 
nounce him  as  an  odious  despot  and  an  insatiable  con- 
queror." An  illustrated  appendix  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  exhumation  of  the  Emperor's  remains,  at  St.  Helena, 
and  their  re-interment  in  the  Chapel  Des  Invalides,  at  Paris, 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 

For  other  recent  works,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
separate  notices  below. 

A  BOOK  CURIOSITY. 

Our  country  is  perhaps  too  young  to  expect  that  we  should 
produce  in  our  literature  much  that  could  be  classed  with 
the  antique,  and  yet  we  have  a  romantic  past,  destined  to 
be  looked  back  upon  hereafter,  with  a  gukto  which    will 


ent  book-makers,  a  most  aoceptable  present  to  poat«rtty. 
such  a  book  i«  now  in  progress  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  our  aonouncement  of  it  does  cot  awake 
a  response  from  many  readers,  for  it  is  no  less  than  a  acheme 
for  embodying  tlie  fac  similes  of  Revolutionary  curioaities ; 
to  show  how  the  things  were  done  that  we  read  of  in  histo- 
ry.   Addressed  to  the  eye,  we  have  a  lithographed  fac  aim* 
ile  o(  a  letter  from  Washington,  three  days  before  Ute  bat- 
tie  of  Trenton — one  from  Martha  Washington — Lafayette's 
encloatng  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  ladies'  society  for 
making  up  clothing  for  the  army ; — a  curious  letter  from  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  ordering  cloth  from  Europe,  any- 
where but  from  England  or  Ireland  ;  a  pictoie  of  Pitch's 
Steamboat,  and  a  letter  from  him ;  John  Hancock's  certifi- 
cate to  Paul  Jonea,  and  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  with  his 
own  bhnd  ;  Baron  Steuben's  challenge  to  General  Lee, — 
a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Pitcher  portrait  of  Waabington, 
his  visitine  cards  carefully  c-opied,  and  his  book  plate;  a 
lelter  of  Franklin  ;  a  copy  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  ;  a 
presentmentof  a  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury  ordering  a  Duck- 
iug  Stool ;  the  original  subscription  paper  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  Army  encamped  at  Morristown,  for  &  Dan- 
cing Assembly,  subscribed  by  Washington  and  all  his  offi- 
cers, each  giving /bur  hundred  dollars  I 
Then  there  are  letters  from  Whitfield,  William  Penn,  Ben- 
jamin West,  most  awfully  spelled.  Count  Donoph  and  Gov- 
ernor Franklin;  Charles  Thompson's  resignation  of  his  per- 
petual Secretaryship  of  Congress  ;  the  actual  autobiogra- 
phy of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  he  wrole  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Delaplaine,  when  that  gentleman  proposed 
to  write  Judge  Marshall's  life  ;  the  same  of  John  Adams, 
and  the  letter  from  Jefferson,  in  which  he  declines  to  give 
any  particulars  of  his  career. 

Perhaps  some  will  consider  the  gem  of  the  book  to  be 
the  profiles  cut  by  Major  Andre  for  a  lady  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  tbem  being  a  likeness  of  himself,  and  the  ver- 
ses in  his  own  writing  addressed  to  the  same  individaal. 
These  are  real  ctirtosities,  and  so  is  the  copy  of  the  ticket 
to  the  tournament,  called  the  Meschianza,  given  by  the 
British  officers  on  the  oc^sasion  of  General  Howe'»  return 
to  Europe.  Major  Andre  was  conspicuous  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  drew  a  picture  to  show  the  ladies  how  to  dress 
their  hair ;  strange  to  say,  this  was  preserved  and  is  now 
carefully  copied.  In  addition,  the  work  will  contain  fac- 
similes of  the  signatures  of  all  our  modern  authors.  Need 
we  say  more ;  we  only  idd,  that  to  our  certain  knowledge, — 
the  book  not  being  published  for  profit, — the  edition  ia  a 
very  small  one.  Three  dollars  remitted  to  the  publisher, 
'*  Plumbe,  Philadelphia,"  will  insure  a  copy  by  mail. 


Encyclopedia  Ahbricana.  Supplementary  volume.  By 
Henry  Vethake,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,   1847.    pp.  663. 

The  value  of  the  "  Encycloptedia  Americana"  has,  no 
doubt,  been  amply  tested  by  many  of  our  readers,  as  we!l 
as  ourselves.  We  have  found  it  especially  useful  in  our 
present  position, — both  for  the  correction  and  verification  of 
fscts,  dates,  &c.,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  information 
generally,  in  an  authentic  form. 

This  extensive  work  is  based  upon  the  German  **  Con- 
versations* Lexikon,"  which  owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Brock- 
haus,  an  eminent  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  and  who  waa  its 
principal  Editor.  He  was  aided  by  many  of  the  most  eoai- 
nent  scholars  of  that  very  learned  Land  of  Germany.  At 
first,  the  Lexikon  was  designed  for  the  use  of  persons,  woo 
would  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  or  society  of  well 
informed  circles ;  but  as  it  passed  through  the  repeated 
editions  which  were  called  for,  ita  plan  waa  enlai;ged  and 
its  object  elevated,  though  it  is  still  as  valuable  for  iti  ori> 
make  evciy  contribution  addieaaed  to  the  sye,  by  the  piea- '  ginal  purpoaa.    Whaa  it  had  thus  e^ioyed  the  eflJaifemeBl* 
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tod  improTvineDts  of  seven  editions,  Prof.  Lieber,  sssisted  |  to  a  volume  eontsining  ^'Ofaeervstions,**  &e.,  msde  under  the 
by  Messrs.  E.  Wigglesworth  and  T.  O.  Bradford,  made  it  |  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Gillies.  It  was  about  the  first  of 
the  hssis  of  the  American  work,  adapting  its  name  and 
cofiteots,  to  the  new  field  for  which  they  designed  it. 
Nearij  fourteen  years  ago,  it  received  its  iMt  improve^ 
menu ;  daring  which  period,  time  with  all  the  unprecedent> 
ed  activity  and  speed  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
nakiog  new  materials  for  its  extension  and  amendment. 

In  all  periods,  the  good  and  tile  great  rise,  flourish  and 
die ;  and  their  deeds  must  be  commemorated,  and  their 
Demories  perpetuated  ;  and  in  various  other  depattroents, 
tiie  ordinary  flow  of  years  bears  down  to  us  new  data  for 
the  JSacycIopadiat.  But  nowHi-days,  Discovery  and  In- 
vention make  new  conquests,  with  almost  as  much  rapidity, 
as  reMotly  were  made  their  mere  applications.  Of  this 
rapid  production  of  new  matters  in  Art  and  Science,  we 
bave  a  striking  illustration  in  the  volume  before  us.  With 
all  the  Editor*s  patient  and  praiseworthy  research,  and 
though  his  excellent  preface  is  dated  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
Notember  last,  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  per* 
eeire^  he  has  not  heralded  the  disooveiy  either  of  gun  cot- 
ton or  of  the  new  planet,  Le  Yerrier. 

Prof.  Yethake  is  best  known  to  the  puLilic  by  his  trea- 
tise on  Political  Economy  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  was 
«e]I  qoalifted  for  the  important  and  arduous  task  be  has 
jttit  executed.  Among  other  advantages  be  enjoyed,  was 
ibatof  having  the  eighth  edition  of  the  German  Lexikon, 
(be  ninth  of  which,  he  in  forma  us,  is  now  in  couxse  of  pub- 
lication. He  frankly  acknowf ledges  the  many  sources  to 
vbieh  he  was  indebted  ;  but  has,  to  a  large  extent,  repro- 
,duced  the  maUer  thus  so  abundantly  supplied  ;  whilst  in 
regard  to  ear  own  country,  he  has  in  many  respects  been 
alaxwt  a  pioneer.  The  Biographical  portions  of  the  work 
relatiag  to  this  country,  are  coufineil  to  the  deceaaed  ;  but 
sot  those  relating  to  other  countries.  The  volume  is  in- 
leaded  strictly  as  supplementary;  and,  therefore,  it  eon- 
taios  no  repetitions,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  this,  of 
ibiogs  to  be  found  in  the  former  vc^umes ;  but  there  are 
aofoe  neiF  artidea  in  it  intended  to  supply  omissions  which 
occur  in  the  former.  From  much  experience  of  the  utility 
of  tbe  work,  we  regard  the  addition  before  us  as  an  offer- 
iog  for  which  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Editor 
and  the  P^ibliabers,  Lea  <f  Bianekard,  of  Philadelphia; 
from  whom  w<<  have  received  it  through  Drinker  <f  MorriM. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  steady  and  liberal 
pablishers,  Xm  cf-  Blanehard, 

The  Doa.  By  William  YmuUU  With  lUustratioru.  Edit- 
ed witk  addUions.  By  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  1847.  pp.  403, 
8vo. 

This  work  is  a  suitable  companion  to  their  late  editon  of 
"  Hawker  on  Shooting."  It  contains  the  history  and  man- 
asereent  of  the  dog,  in  all  his  varieties  and  species,  with 
heaaliful  portraits  almost  •»  twice  as  natural"  as  life.  The 
Editor  has  added  much  new  and  some  local  matter,  for 
which  he  had  been  well  qualified  by  having  "  paid  much 
sttentfon  to  the  diseases,  breeding,  rearing  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  canine  race,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
»olanie  on  the  subject.'*  With  a  love  of  his  Art  of  heal- 
iof.  he  seems  to  have  blended  a  commendable  feeling  of 
Immmiff,  in  wishing  to  extend  the  "love  for  this  brave,  de- 
moted and  sagacious  animal,"  and  to  "improve  bis  lot  of 
fsithfui  servitude."    Drinker  <f  Morria  have  the  work. 

Attrtmemical  Ohsereations  made  widf.r  the  Direction,  of  M.  F. 
Mmay,  Lieut.  V.  S.  iV.,  During  the  .yeor  1845.  At  the 
U.  8.  Xaval  Obeervatory,  Washington.  Vol.  L  Pvlh 
Ushed  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wash- 
vtgton:  J.  <f  O.  S.  Gideffn,  Printers.   1846. 

A  short  time  since,  we  had  the  pleaeare  of  ealUagattentioo 


our  nKiiomal  offerings  to  science.  Here  we  have  another 
devoted  to  the  same  noble  objects,  which,  though  subsequent 
to  that,  is  the  **  first  volume  of  Astronomical  Observations, 
that  haa  ever  been  issued  from  an  institution  properly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  Obaervatory,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan« 
tic.**  The  work  is  haiKlsomely  published,  in  a  quarto  of  con- 
siderable  size,  with  well  executed  diagrams  and  plates,  and 
a  handsome  engraved  title  page,  on  which  is  a  view  of  the 
Observatory. 

First  comes  an  **  Introduction"  of  CLYI  pages,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Observatory  instruments,  and  much 
scientific  matter,  which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  can 
maater  it.  Next  come  the  voluminoua  "Observations," 
well  srranged  and  tabulated,  and  which  occupy  273  pages. 
Then  follows  an  "Appendix"  of  119  pages,  to  which  we 
have  directed  moet  of  our  attention,  and  from  which  we  are 
enabled  to  state  some  of  the  results  of  the  arduous  labors 
at  the  Observatory. 

"  lo  184S,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  making  an  ap- 
propriation of  grounds  and  money,  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  as  a  "  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instraments*' 
for  the  Navy.  By  suthority  thus  conferred,  the  Observatory 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gillts, 
U.  S.  N.  This  building,  with  a  collection  of  magnetic  and 
astroitomleal  instruments,  selected  by  the  same  officer,  was 
reported  ready  for  occupation  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  on 
the  first  of  October  of  that  year,  I  (Lieut.  M.J  was  directed 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  remove  to  it  all  the  nautical 
books,  ohaits,  and  instruments,  with  the  officers  who  were 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  *  Depot  of  Cbarta  and  Inatro- 
ments.* "  This  "Depot*'  had  been  established  temporarily, 
in  a  hooae  near  Georgetown,  where  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  diligence  and  seal  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  labors  at  the  Depot,  or  "  Hydrographical  Office,** 
as  it  was  also  ealled,  were  engroeaing  and  arduous,  bat 
were  much  increased  by  the  requisitions  of  duty  at  the 
Observatory.  The  superintendent,  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties  snd  also  to  the  cause  of  science, 
with  his  efficient  aids,  shrank  from  no  fatigue,  but  toiled  on 
with  their  obssrvationa  by  night  and  their  caloulationa  by 
day,  notwithstanding  the  many  inoonvenienees  attending 
the  organisation  of  an  institution  so  new,  and  the  intermp- 
tiona  produced  by  too  frequent  changes  in  the  corps  of  ob- 
servers. No  inconsiderable  labor  waa  required  to  get  ready 
for  their  work,  and  nothing  but  unwonted  ardor  ocnild,  vo- 
der auch  circumstances,  and  in  ao  abort  a  time,  have  at- 
tained such  extensive  and  honorable  results.  What  has 
been  done,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which,  all  things 
conaidered,  it  has  been  done,  sppeals  strongly  to  the  foster- 
ing care  and  liberality  of  Congress,  and  we  hope  that  early 
and  efficient  aid  will  be  given. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  the  estab- 
liahment  of  the  "  Depot  of  Cbarta  and  Inatruments"  has 
been  of  vast  economical  advantage  to  the  Government, 
and  that  all  the  additional  expense  of  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations has  been  otily  some  $5,000 ! 

The  whole  corps  at  the  Observatory  consists  of  seven 
Lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  five  Passed  Midshipmen,  three 
Professors,  and  one  other  gentleman.  Those  from  the 
Navy  receive  less  than  they  would  for  ordinary  service  st 
sea,  and  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent,  under  all 
his  unu4ttal  anxiety,  eflTort  and  responsibility,  is  only  that 
of  the  other  Lieutenants,  vis.  the  small  sum  of  $1,500,  a 
year.  1*he  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,*  whose 
duties,  for  several  years  at  least,  can  not  be  more  arduous, 

*  Professor  Henry,  of  Princeton  College,  has  been  eleo- 
ted  to  this  high  office,  and  will,  we  trust,  add  new  laurels  to 
the  chaplet  be  has  alxeadar  wen. 
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and  sbouM  sot  be  esteemed  any  more  honorable,  either  in  a  |  author  of  Handy  Andy;  and  **  Charlea  O'Malley**  was  only 
National  or  Scientific  point  of  view,  will  receive  the  com*  I  a  Incky  U(,  which  took  the  public  fanoy  for  a  while,  bat 
foftable  sum  of  #3,500,  and  a  haiKlsome  residence  besides. 

We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  too  large,  we  rather  rejoice 
that  there  is  one  small  exception  to  the  prevalent  parsimony 
in  such  cases ;  bu(  by  the  side  of  it,  the  other  produces 
mortificauon  ;~to  think  that  the  manificence  of  one  £n^- 
lishman  should  exceed  that  of  the  Government  of  a  great 
country  !  That  the  Smith$om9n  Institute  should  overshadow 
the  Natiohal!  !  Observatory.  The  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Observatory  should  be  highly  dignified 
and  its  salary  greatly  enlarged.  We  say  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  office  and  the  Institution,  not  of  the  incumbent ; 
though  we  do  not  believe  one  more  worthy  of  it  can  be 
found  ;  and  he  has  shewn  that  he  is  actuated  by  higher  mo- 
tives than  the  mere  hope  of  pecuniary  reward. 

AraoBf  the  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Obeer- 
•vatoiy  Coipe  has  baen  directed,  is  the  finding  the  exact  lat- 
itude of  the  Observatory,  which  being  of  great  importance 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  When  the  If  agnetie  Tele- 
.ftraph  shall  have  been  farther  extended,  Ueut.  M.  pro- 
poses to  ascertain  by  its  instantaneous  revelations,  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  different  pieces,  by  the  differ- 
«Aee  of  their  timea.  Due  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  correcting  the  errors  of  those  usefal  iastniments, 
the  ibermomatars ;  the  procuring  of  matenals  for  the  pre- 
paration of  an  American  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  Oat- 
ak)guing  of  Stara  situated  South  of  those  hitherto  cata- 
logued in  Europe.  The  position  of  our  Observatory  gives 
facilities  for  this  work,  which  will  at  once  make  new  acres- 
•ions  ta  Astioaomy.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  we  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  some  of  the  more  beautiful  and  important 
acientific  investigations  that  have  been  prasecoted.  if  so, 
we  invite  any  friend  of  science  to  repair  the  omission. 
We  shook!  not  omiii  to  mention  that  Lieut.  Whitiag  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  **  Chart  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  At- 
laaUc  Ocean,  upon  which  the  tracks  of  many  hundred  vea- 
aels,  with  the  tisM  of  the  year,  the  prevailing  winds  and 
currents  eocountered  by  each,  are  laid  down.  This  work, 
.when  finished,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
AAe  contributions  of  the  age  to  practical  navigation."  Part 
of  this  Chart  is  now,  perhaps,  in  the  Engraver^s  hands. 
Similar  ones  are  in  contemplation  for  the  Indian  and  Fa- 
«ifio  Oceans. 

Among  other  oonmendalile  traits  observable  in  the  Re- 
part  of  the  SupertBteadeot,  is  his  liberal  spirit  towards  ail 
his  ooadjutors,*-fraakly  acknowledging  their  assistance, 
accfediting  to  each  the  pan  performed  by  him,  and  boldly 
iaaso»ing  all  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  pnbliefaed 
ivolume. 

We  earnestly  hope,  in  oonclasion,  that  Congress  will 
multiply  thair  Amilities  and  suitably  reward  their  services, 
that  Science  may  here  have  one  worthy  l*emple  erected 
in  her  honor,  and  her  votaries  have  no  impediment  in  es- 
tablishing her  worship  and  extending  her  dominions. 


soon  forgotten.  There  is  far  more  genuine  power  ahoat 
Samuel  Lover.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  either  of 
these  authors  truly  poesesaes  what  they  have  been  ao  much 
lauded  for,— wit  and  humor.  They  have  merely  that  baa- 
tard  wit  and  humor,  called  fim* 

"  Rory  O'Moore*'  has  much  less  >im  than  Handy  Andy, 
but  it  is  a  more  interestOng  story,  and  oo  the  whole  it  is 
a  better  novel.  It  contains  some  of  the  author's  moat  lieau- 
tiful  songs,  among  which  we  would  particularly  specify  the 
«<  Land  of  rhe  West."  The  present  edition,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  elegantly  printed,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap 
price.  It  is  illustrated  by  engravings  from  desi^na  by  the 
author  himself,  who  is  now  in  this  country. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Randofyh  4*  Oo.,  a 
copy  of  a  new  Tale,  called 

Jask  Datduu,  tks  CleHL    H.  CMm,  Btdiimgn,  1846. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Baltimore.    Jack  Datehett  is  a  char- 
acter plainly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Dickens'  Tom  Pinch.   He 
is  the  clerk  of  a  laiige  mercantile  firm,  and  the  story  con- 
sists of  the  adventures  of  this  cleik,  as  connected  with  ibe 
family  which  compose  this  firm.    It  is  mined  by  the  woith 
lessness  of  two  of  the  members,  one  of  whom  is  a  fool  and 
the  other  a  dissipated *yoQng  nmi.    The  atory  concludea 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  the  establishment  and  the  death  of 
the  faithful  clerk  in  consequence.    Such  is  this  tale  ;  which 
is  tolerably  well  told.    The  matter  which  compoaea  the 
book  is  much  belter  than  the  style  in  which  it  is  clothed. 
It  is  the  HKMt  barefaced  imitation  of  Mr.  Dickens'  manner* 
which  we  have  ever  seen.    And  the  writer  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  imitate  socceasfuliy  the  worst  sort  of  that  au- 
thor's style— his  childish  twaddle. 

We  have  also  received  from  Msssrs,  J,  W,  Ramdolph  <f 
Co.,  a  little  book  in  red  binding,  gilt  edges,  called 

"  The  Cht^  ia  ths  Fartst,  and  Christmas  EvsV  They 
are  Tales  for  young  persons,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Coaoa  Sekmid,  The  traaslator  says  in  his  preface,  **  they 
point  out,  in  the  most  pleasing  style,  the  advantagea  of  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  providences  of  God,  and  of  fidelity 
to  Him  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Canon  Schmid,  the  au- 
thor, is  unsorpsssed,  if  equalled,  for  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  bia  writings  for  the  instruction  and  entertain ntent  of 
youth,  and  the  narratives  which  form  this  little  volume  are 
excellent  specimens  of  his  extraordinaiy  talent." 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  W,  Randoipk  if  Co., 
a  sew  and  very  beautiful  edition  of  Rory  CMoort,  the  best 
novel  by  the  author  of  Handy  Andy.  None  of  the  nume- 
rous Irish  romancers  and  song  writers,  have  enjoyed  or  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  greater  popularity  than  Mr.  XH>yer.  His  ex- 
quisite ballads  and  melodies,  instead  of  growing  stale,  seem 
to  be  continually  increasing  in  reputation,  and  his  novels 
are  annually  reproduced  by  the  press. 

Charles  O'Malley  was  more  read  for  a  short  time  than 
any  of  his  productions ;  but  while  Lever  has  been  rapidly 
forgotten,  the  writings  of  our  author  have  maintained  the 
•fibuad  a^Mch  they  first  acquired.  This  judgoient  of  the 
poUie,  we  think,  is  perfectly  iusL  Mr.  Lever  has  neither 
the  iaocy,  nor  the  imagination,  «uir  dm  origiiiali^  of  the 


BoLWKR*8  Nbw  Novel. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  this  literaxy  lion  hath 
again  opened  his  mouth.  His  present  utterance  is  entitled, 
**  iMcretia,  or  ike  ChUdren  of  the  Nigla.^*  A  more  intelligi- 
ble name  for  it  would  be— 7^  Zdvss  of  Tkree  DsvUs. 

So  far  from  answering  the  expectation  which  his  great 
work,  "  Ths  Last  of  the  Baronst"  had  created,  Lucretia, 
d(o.,  is  a  failure,  in  some  reapecu  it  is  superior  to  his 
early  works.  It  has  Hot  that  morbid  mawkiah  egotiam* 
by  which  they  were  so  eminently  distinguished,  and  it  is 
less  opposed  to  good  morals.  For  without  affectation*  we 
moat  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  worka  of  fiction 
of  worse  tendency  than  the  books  by  which  Bulwer  acqui- 
red his  reputation.  True,  he  brings  his  bad  charactera  to 
bad  ends ;  but  he  never  fails  to  render  vice  agreeable  when 
it  can  poaaibly  be  done,  by  connecting  it  with  agreeable  cha- 
racters. He  deifys  a  pick-pocket  in  Paul  Clifford,  gives 
us  a  very  adorable  assassin  in  Pelham,  and  in  Ernest  Mal- 
travere  makes  a  aeducer  auch  a  delightful  and  noble  per- 
aonage,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  This 
MU  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Ttucretii.    The  evil  ohancttts 
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an  certuoly  odiims  enoogh  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  th«  first 
(^ality  of  every  iioTel — interest. 

The  story  is  sufficiently  ooiDpli<*sted  and  there  is  maeli 
iotcllectasl  sbility  displayed  in  it;  bat  the  characters  are 
•0  thoroQ^iy  base  and  revolting,  and  the  incidents  so  de- 
tesltble,  that  no  one  can  take  sny  interest  in  them.  Aris- 
totle teiU  08  thai  the  end  of  such  writing  as  this  is,  through 
pity  and  temyr,  to  porify  the  miod. 

But  although  this  story  is  sbundanlly  horrible,  ii  produces 
neither  <Xws  nor  ^o3of ;  for  there  is  no  actor  in  it  of  suffi- 
cient Dotiility  to  produce  these  emotions.  It  produces  the 
same  feeling  of  disgust  which  we  feel  after  reading  the  con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  The  talent  displayed  in  it  is  that 
eiliibited  in  Feurbach*s  Criminal  Trials— of  diving  into  the 
fiitbj  depth  of  the  most  hateful  and  ignoble  minds.  All 
that  is  in  a  man  revolts  against  the  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  of  "  Lucretia." 

It  opens  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  nmn  named 
Dalibard,  who  is  a  scholar  of  great  repute,  is  seated  at  a 
t^e  drawing  up  a  report,  which  is  to  condemn  some  hun- 
dreds to  the  guillotine.  His  son,  a  pretty  boy,  is  employed 
is  a  recess  putting  a  big  and  a  little  spider  together  in  one 
cell  and  enjoying  the  fight.  The  father  gets  up  snd  tells 
his  son  that  he  is  now  going  to  carry  him  to  an  execution,  a 
treat  whiebit  seems  the  young  blood-socker  has  often  cried 
for.  He  Jumps  down  clapping  his  hands,  and  out  they  go 
to  the  PIbm  die  €haU<ftim,  When  the  tnmbri I  comes  up,  the 
baj  lecognlzes  his  own  mother,  s  beautiful  English  actress. 
And  while  the  scene  swims  before  his  eyes,  his  father 
whispers  in  his  ear — *'  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  betray 
toe.**  His  object  in  this  little  episode  of  education  is,  to 
make  the  clever  boy  his  tool  thnnigh  life ;  but  he  fails. 

The  boy  grows  up  as  self  rslying  and  as  inhumsn  as  his 
fstber,  though  his  inferior  in  intellect  and  scholarship ;  and 
they  are  bound  together  only  for  the  success  of  their 
seiiemiags. 

We  next  find  them  domieniated  in  the  ikmily  of  a  rich 
ISa^lish  nobleman,  whose  niece  is  to  be  bis  heir.  Dalibard 
designs  to  marry  this  niece.  But  she  is  as  ambitious  snd 
fiendish  ss  himself,  snd  before  he  succeeds,  she  fver-resches 
herself  an  J  is  disinherited  by  her  uncle.  But  he  Carries  her, 
sad  the  sf«ne  shifts  to  Paris  where  Dali(>ard  becomes  the 
sgent  of  Napoleon,  snd  is  on  the  high  road  to  power.  Find- 
in;  his  wife  and  son  in  Ms  way,  he  wishes  to  take  them 
off  with  his  subtle  poisons,  which  pky  a  great  part  in  the 
ttory.  But  they  prove  too  much  fbr  him  and  cause  his  own 
destroction.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  adven- 
tarn  of  the  wife  snd  son,  Lucretta  and  Vamey ;  their 
Yilltinies  and  their  sehemings  to  get  back  the  lost  eststes, 
vhicfa  result  in  their  own  ruin  and  in  that  of  all  connected 
vitk  then. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  '*  Lucretia,  dec**  will  not  be 
s  popular  book. 


Arnold'*  CUutkal  Strut,    D.  Appietan  if  Ce.«  iVew-  York 

We  have  received  from  ffash  <f  Woodhotut,  two  or  three 
mmbers  of  this  series  of  Classical  School  Booka.  They 
ue  by  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  and  are  founded  on  "  the 
priaeiples  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetitton,"  whieh  are 
ssid  to  work  wonderful  effecta  in  advancing  the  learner. 
OneadorflT,  we  believe,  is  the  inventor  of  this  syMem,  which 
he  applied  very  snccessfolly  to  the  teaehisgof  the  French, 
Otrmaand  Italian. 

**8ome  ten  years  ago,  it  seems,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  of 

faaMMis  memory,  first  found  out  how  to  learn  German.    He 

hsd  tried  it  again  and  again,  hut  always  found  it  impracti- 

^le  until  be  stumbled  on  Herr  OflendorfT,  who  was  teach- 

i>g  GeraMA  at  the  thne  in  Paris,  and  who  led  him  along, 
HI  by  the  noae,  but  by  ike  nouib,  awst  gtntty  and  debw- 


tably,  into  a  sulErient  knowledge  of  that  noblest  of  modern 
tongues.  As  the  captain  has  always  been  distinguinhed  for 
his  gratitude,  he  repaid  the  skilful  teacher  a  hundred  fold, 
by  a  puff  in  *  Schloss  Hainfeld,*  that  made  him  at  once  a 
man  of  notoriety  and  fortune." 

The  handsome  American  Edition  of  Arnold's  Classical 
Series  is  Ekiited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  New  York, 
a  ripe  scholar  and  experienced  instructor.  We  are  somO' 
what  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  sound  scholarship 
hss  been  injured,  by  the  numerous  short  methods  and  labor- 
savers  of  recent  invention  ;  but  would  not  by  any  nwaos 
impede  the  introduction  of  a  real  impiovement.  We  would, 
therefore,  specially  recommend  this  series  to  the  careful 
examination  of  teachers.  It  has  already  received  very  de- 
cided approbation  from  many  of  their  honorable  eorps. 

We  have  received  from  Lea  <f  BUutehard^  through  Ncuh 
and  Woodhau§et  a  copy  of  the  Rwral  Regiater  end  Alaumae 
for  1847. 

It  is  a  pamphlet  of  140  12ioo  pages,  filled  with  wood-cut* 
and  useful  agricultural  and  boiticultuml  informalioiu 

Q.  B.  Ziebtr  if  Oo.^  of  Philad^phioi  seem  to  be  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Illus- 
trated Juvenile  Works.  They  hsve  recently  sent  us, 
through  /.  W,  Randolph  4  Co,,  the  following : 

Mother  Oooss,  a  new  version  of  the  Golden  Egg  fable ; 

RoImi  Hood,  and 

Aladin,  dr  Ou  Wondmftd  Lamp. 

These  are  in  quarto  primera,  with  illustrations  highly 
colored  and  not  ineq>ressive.   /.  W,  Randolph  <f  Co.,  have 

them. 


Lea  (f  ^anehard  have  added  Other  nombera  to  their  popu- 
lar series  of  SfnaU  Booka  on  great  oubjecto;  vis,  a  second 
part  of  the  account  of  the  Orook  Philooophf;  and  "tha 
Chriatian  Seeta  of  Iha  XIX  Cefrfiry.'*  They  have  also  sent 
us,  through  Noah  4*  Woodhouaa,  the  following : 

Sang*  and  BaUada.  By  Sanmel  Lover.  The  voices  of 
too  many  maidens  have  rung  these  in  the  ears  of  our  read- 
ers, to  require  more  than  an  announcement  of  their  appear- 
ance in  tliis  form. 

Chriaima*  Sloriea,  together  with  Pktttrta  from  Itafy.  By 
Diehena,  Contsining  in  one  volume.  The  Ckriatmaa  Car^ 
TTu  Chimaa,  and  the  CWc^ef  on  the  Hearth.  Mr.  Dickens, 
in  sddition  to  the  3rd  No.  of  Domhey  dc  Son,  whiob 
Les  dc  Blsnchard  are  also  publishing  with  illustrationa,  has 
put  forth  another  Christtnss  work,  which  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  make  its  sppearance  from  several  of  our  presses. 
It  is  entitled  •<  The  Battlaof  Life,    A  Looa-Story." 

Propoaal  for  a  National  RtM  Rood  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean, 
for  the  purpoae  of  ohtaming  a  ohort  ronte  to  Oregon  and  tha 
India*.  By  Oeorg*  Wilhea,  We  are  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  this  stupendous  scheme  ;  but  sdmit  s  con* 
siderable  leaning  in  its  favor.  Within  their  constitutional 
powers,  we  would  be  delighted  to  see  Congress  enter  upon 
some  msgnificent  enterprise,  worthy  of  the  resources  snd 
boasted  dignity  of  the  nation.  We  would  hail  with  pride 
the  erection  of  some  noble  monuments  either  to  the  genius 
of  Commerce  and  convenience,  or  of  Art  and  Science. 

TTia  Chesa  PaOadnmi  and  Mathematical  Sphynm,  Taylor 
4-  Co.,  Aator  House,  Now  York,  1846-7.  This  is  a  month- 
ly illostratedMeganine,  devoted  to  the  curioaities  of  Cheae,. 
and  the  ii^enuities  of  Arithmetic,  with  problems,  pussies^ 
dM.    The  sdbsoriptioB  price  ie  $2,  a  year.    Dr.  Roget  of 
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Nolieis  of  Ntto  Workt. 


[Januaet,  1847. 


England  has  invented  the  Economic  Cheu-board^  provided 
With  a  complete  set  of  Cheas  oten,  adapted  for  pUying 
games  in  carriages  or  out  of  doors,  and  for  folding  up  and 
carrying  in  the  pocket  without  disturbing  the  game. 

T%e  Albim  is  a  work  of  a  peculiar  character  which  gives 
it,  in  our  estimation,  a  peculiar  value.  It  comhines  all 
eianea  of  intelligence,  from  every  eountry,  fumiahes  much 
entertaining  and  instructive  literary  matter  of  a  high  order, 
and  is  neutral  as  to  alt  kinds  of  parties.  The  agent,  Mr. 
iStafilsn,  recently  preaented  us  with  a  copy  of  its  Annual 
Premitim  Engraving,  which  is  really  an  elegant  one ;  being 
a  large  and  beautifully  executed  full  length  portrait  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty.  Mr.  S.  has  also  a  portrait,  in  similar 
style,  of  ourosNi  Franklin,  and  subscribers  take  their  choice. 
It  was  said  by  Franklin,  **  *  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings :  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men.*  This  is  true.  I  have  stood  in  the 
presence  of  five  kings  and  once  had  the  honor  of  dining 
with  <Nie.**  Here  we  find  him  still  keeping  Royal  company. 
Such  premiums  are  no  small  inducement  to  take  the  Al- 
bion, which,  however,  need  none  but  its  merits. 

Mr,  StantoH  is  also  authorised  to  procure  and  receipt  for 
new  subscriptions  to  the  Messenger. 

Nath  <f>  Woodkouae  have  OrahanCa  Magatme^  for  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  which,  among  its  good  things,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Tribate  to  our  Country,  by  her  Poet  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant. 

"  Oh  Motbbe  op  a  Miohtt  Racs  !*' 

Oh  mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years. 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheek  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hills  with  red  ; 
Thy  step— the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Aye,  1st  thsm  rati— those  haughty  ones — 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art, 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  lise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide  ; 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley  shades ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen. 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  wost ; 
How  faith  is  kept  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved  and  God  is  feared 

In  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  solemn  ocean  foams. 

There's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest, 
For  earth's  down-trodden  andopprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head. 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread— 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  bounds. 


Oh  fair  young  mother !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour 
Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower. 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  liom. 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorUf 

Before  thine  eye 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

English  Reviews:  Republication*. 

Leonard  Scott  <f  Co.,  of  New  For^,  continue  to  republish, 
as  promptly,  neatly  and  cheaply  as  ever,  Blackwood  and 
the  English  Quarterlies ;  the  last  numbers  of  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  i^ent,  Mr. 
Gill.  It  has  been  announced  that  he  has  merged  his  book- 
store in  that  of  Nash  cf  Woodhouse^  from  which  these 
excellent  Republications  will  henceforth  be  obtained. 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  T.  Fields,  Esq.,  of  QRMon,  for  a 
copy  of  Urania,  a  Rhymed  Lesson.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  to  Mr.  Headiey'for  a  copy  of  bis  address,  '*  The 
One  progressive  Principle"  Besides  which,  we  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various  Periodicals,  to 
which  we  wish  abundant  success,  and  of  several  Addresses, 
&C.,  for  which  the  donors  will  accept  our  thanks,  as  such 
presents  are  always  acceptable. 


Items. 

Lady  Blessington's  last  work,  lAond  Durhurst,  is  said  to 
be  a  decided  failure.  Mr.  Thackeray,  (Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsb,  author^  "A  Journey  fiom  Comhill  to  Cairo," 
republished  in  Ihe  **  Library  of  Choice  Reading,**)  has  in 
press,  in  Eiidand,  two  new  works;  one  in  monthly  parts, 
and  entitlea  Viontty  Fair,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Eng' 
lieh  Society;  the  other  is  Mrs.  Perkins*  Ball;  containing 
portraits  and  characters  of  some  of  the  prineipal  peiaonages 
there,  to  be  illustrated  by  23  gorgeous  plates  of  beauty,  rank 
and  fashion,  containing  70  or  80  select  portraits  of  the  friends 
of  Mrs.  Perkins.**  Some  of  the  disclosures,  says  the  pros- 
pectus, will  be  likely  to  create  a  tremendous  sensation  in 
certain  circles.  *  •  ♦  The  Swedish  Poet  Tegner, 
Bishop  of  Wezio,  is  dead.  *  ^  *  There  is  to  be  soother 
volume  of  "the  Doctor,**  made  up  of  the  papers  lefk  by 
Southey.  *  ♦  •  Peter  Parley  is  in  Paris,  and,  <^ 
course,  "  at  home.'* 

**  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare  is  again  about  to  visit  the 
United  States,  the  French  Government  having  appro- 
priated six  thousand  francs  to  defray  his  expenses.  He 
will  bring  many  rare  and  valuable  books  for  the  U.  S.,  and 
for  several  of  the  States,  Cities,  dec.  Among  them  is  De- 
non*s  great  work  on  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  splendid,  if 
not  the  most  splendid  work  ever  issued  from  the  press." 

Lord  Campbell  is  preparing  a  second  Series  of  his  Lhea 
of  the  Chancellors  of  England.  The  first  series  are  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Lea  and  Blancbard,  and  no 
doubt  the  second  will  also  be  reissued  from  our  press. 
Sir  Francis  Heaffs  ** Emigrant"  a  work  of  ooasidsrable 
note  at  present,  has  just  been  republished  by  the  Harpers ; 
who  have  also  recently  issued  Schiller's  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  in  English.  A  recent  anonymous  poem 
A  New  Timon ;  A  Romance  of  London,  is  said  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  old  masters  of  the  British  Lyre.  Mn.  Sigoat' 
ney  has  a  new  work  before  the  public. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


BT   CHARLES  CAMPBELL. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


When  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Mes- 
senger for  1847  would  contain  a  History  of 
Virginia,  we  had  it  chiefly  in  contemplation 
to  continue  the  "  Contributions"  which  we 
had  commenced  in  our  last  volume. 

For  several  years  the  History  of  our  native 
State,  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  Colonies, 
wdof  "The  Old  Thirteen,"  had  presented 
to  our  mind  a  most  inviting  field,  and  we  had 
resolved  to  occupy  it.  But  it  was  due  to  the 
State,  the  subject  and  the  reputation  of  an 
author,  to  bestow  every  pains  to  avoid  a  crude 
and  hasty  production.  For  we  had  very  much 
the  idea  of  Cervantes,  that  "  it  requires  great 
judgment  and  a  ripe  understanding  to  com- 
pose histories :  History  is  a  sacred  subject, 
because  the  soul  of  it  is  truth,  and  where 
truth  is,  there  the  divinity  will  reside ;"  and 
we  had  little  patience  with  those  "  who  com- 
pose and  cast  off  books,  as  if  they  were  toss- 
wg  up  a  dish  of  pancakes." 

Vol   Xni— 0 


To  "  compose  and  oast  off  a  book"  from 
the  materials  at  hand,  especially  on  our  Co^ 
lonial  History,  would  have  been  an  easy  task ; 
but  this  would  not  have  gratified  ambition, 
nor  have  been  worthy  of  the  theme.  The 
only  recourse  left  was  to  wait,  until  with  in- 
formation enlarged  by  study,  views  formed  and 
confirmed  by  careful  examination,  and  a  con- 
sistency of  purpose  derived  from  a  survey  of 
the  whole  ground,  the  work  could  be  under- 
taken with  the  prospect  of  executing  it  at 
least  less  unworthily. 

In  the  meantime,  but  still  in  view  of  this 
ulterior  design,  the  series  of"  ConiribuHons* 
to  the  History  of  Virginia"  were  commenced, 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  hereafter  be 
corrected,  improved  and  reproduced  in  a 
form  which  might  be  stamped  with  the  title  of 

*  Ff  Dr.  Hawke,  the  best  historitn  of  Virginia  who  has 
yet  written,  deemed  it  proper  to  style  bis  work  only  "  Con- 
tributions,'* it  seemed  mach  more  becoming  in  ns. 
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"  A  History."     Whether  this  hope  will  ever 
be  realized,  Time  must  determine. 

But  we  found  by  experience  that  the  con- 
stant and  multifarious  duties  of  an  editor  were 
likely  to  produce  interruptions  in  these  *'  Con- 
tributions ;"  and  hsid  felt  that  unless  the  mind 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  scope  of 
the  subject,  the  danger  of  inaccuracy  and  in- 
consistency was  greatly  increased  by  writing 
in  separate  portions.  Impressed  with  this 
disadvantage,  and  having  promised  to  our 
readers  a  History  of  Virginia,  we  thought  it 
best  to  try  and  secure  the  publication  in  the 
Messenger  of  the  work  of  a  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell,  of  Petersburg,  and  we 
found  him  ready,  with  great  liberality,  to  sec- 
ond our  views. 

Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  had  an  he- 
reditary interest  t  in  Virginia  History ;  and 
for  years  has  been  zealously,  almost  enthu- 
siastically, engaged  in  researches  into  it, 
blending  with  the  subject  enough  of  its  an- 
tiquities to  add  a  zest  and  ensure  accuracy. 
He  has  visited  and  ideiftified  many  of  the 
most  interesting  localities  and  recaHed  their 
old  associations  ;  he  has  gathered  many  rare 
relics  and  other  materials,  and  procured 
works  difficult  of  access.  From  these  and 
the  ordinary  sources,  he  has,  after  several 
years  devoted  to  the  task,  produced  a  History 
of  our  State  down  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  This  work  he  has  had  by 
him  in  its  finished  state  nearly  two  years, 
and  has  continued  to  revise  and  improve  it. 
So  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  the  most  interesting,  authentic  and  in- 
structive work  on  our  History  that  has  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Public.  The  author's 
diffidence  and  exalted  idea  of  the  aims  and 
requisites  of  a  literary  work,  claiming  public 
fwor,  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
eaTlief  appearance.  As  it  has  been  prepared 
with  so  much  care,  and  comes  down  to  so 
late  a  period,  we  believe  that  we  shall  render 
the  public  a  service  by  promoting  its  publi- 
cation ;  fbr  it  can  be  only  a  benefit  to  them 
to  have  as  wide  a  range  of  selection  and  as 
extensive  means  of  information  as  possible. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  Histories  of  Vir- 
ginia now  in  progress;  and  we  hope  that 

-f  His  father  also  wrote  a  brief  History  of  Virginia. 


they,  too,  will  be  issued  from  the  press,  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  perfected. 

Mr.  Campbell's  History  can  not  fail  to  be 
a  most  acceptable  offering  to  a  very  large 
number  of  our  people.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  to  the  residents  of  Virginia ;  especially 
to  that  large  and  respectable  class  who  justly 
pride  themselves  upon  their  honorable  con- 
nection with  the  past, — illustrated  as  it  is 
by  the  deeds  of  their  immediate  ancestry. 
And  this  is  applicable  not  only  to  "  Old 
Virginia,"  but  to  Western  Virginia,  whose 
achievements  are  also  embraced  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  author :  Point  Pleasant  stands 
proudly  by  the  side  of  the  battle-fields  of  the 
East.  There  is  another  class  to  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  equally  as  acceptable  ;  and 
in  part,  for  the  same  reasons.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  numbers  among  her  sons, — 
many  among  their  most  distinguished  sons, — 
natives  of  the  <<01d  Dominion,"  whose  hearts 
never  will,  never  can  forget  her.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  meet  many  such  in  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  we  have  ever  received 
conclusive  proof  of  their  unaltered  devotion 
to  their  native  State. 

This  work  may  also  be  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  df  every  State  in  the  confederacy, 
because  Virginia  was  the  first  Colony  planted 
by  England  in  America;  and  however  we 
may  differ  now  as  to  her  relative  position 
among  her  sister  and  her  daughter  States, 
yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  history  before  us, 
and  for  years  afterwards,  she  enjoyed  and 
was  entitled  to  marked  preeminence.  For 
our  own  part,  we  believe  that  in  most  re- 
spects,-—and  those  of  the  higher  order  in  re- 
ference to  national  grandeur, — ^her  position 
is  as  honorable  as  ever;  thoagh  an  undue 
estimate  of  physical  or  material  progress  may 
have  led  others  to  h  conclusion  so  opposite. 
To  these,  especially,  we  recommend  the  stu- 
dy of  onr  history,  that  the  contemplation  of 
what  Virginia  has  been  and  what  she  has 
done,  may  at  least  soften, — ^if  it  do  not  si- 
lence,—the  aspersions  cast  upon  her.  At 
the  same  time,  every  one  of  her  sons  should 
strive  to  make  her  present  and  future  renown 
worthy  of  that  which  certainly  crowns  her  in 
the  past. 

Richmond,  January  23,  1847. 


1847.] 
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HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 
1492-1591. 

Eariy  royaget  of  Disooveiy ;  Madoc ;  The  Northmen  ;  Co- 
hnhos;  John  Cabot;  Sebaetian  Cshot ;  Sir  Humphrey 
Gflbert;  Walter  Raleigh;  Expedition  of  Amidu  and 
Bariofv;  They  land  on  Woeoeon  Inland ;  They  letnm 
toEagbad;  The  new  eonntiy  nained  Virginia;  Oren- 
Tille'b  fispcdation ;  Colony  of  Roanoke;  Lane  Govern- 
or ;  The  Cokmy  abandoned ;  Tobacco ;  GrenriUe  retuma 
to  Virginia;  Leaves  a  small  Colony  at  Roanoke ;  Sir 
Walter  Raleigb  sends  out  another  Expedition ;  City  of 
Raleigh  Chartered;  White  Governor;  Roanoke  found 
deaerted  ;  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  bom  in  the  Colony ; 
White  retams  for  supplies ;  The  Aimada ;  Raleigh  as- 
•igas  the  Colony  to  a  Company ;  White  returns  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  Finds  the  Colony  evtinet ;  Death  of  Sir  Richard 
GfcariUe. 

The  discovehes  attributed  to  Madoc,  the 
Welsh  prince,  haTe  afforded  a  theme  for  the 
creations  of  poetry ;  those  of  the  Northmen 
of  Iceland,  better  authenticated,  still  engage 
the  dim  researches  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 
The  glory  of  having  made  the  first  certain 
diacorery  of  the  New  World,  belongs  to  Co- 
lumbus. It  was,  however,  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Cabots,  to  be  the  first  who  actually 
reached  the  main  land.  It  was  in  1492,  that 
the  Genoese  navigator  first  landed  on  the 
shores  of  St*  Salvador.  [1497.]  Giovanni 
Gaboto,  in  English,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  resident  at  Bristol,  with  his  son, 
Sebastian,  a  native  of  that  city,  having  ob* 
tained  a  patent  firom  Henry  VII.,  sailed  un- 
der his  fiag  and  discovered  the  main  conti- 
nent of  America,  amid  the  inhospitable  rigors 
of  the  wintry  North.  It  was  more  than  a 
year  subsequent,  that  Columbus,  in  his  third 
Toyage,  set  his  foot  on  the  main  land  of  the 
South.  [1498.]  Sebastian  Cabot  again  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic  and  coasted  from  the  58th 
degree  of  North  latitude,  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  perhaps  as  far  as  to  the 
Southern  boundary  of  Maryland. 


Portuguese,  French  and  Spanish  naviga- 
tors now  visited  North  America,  with  what 
motives,  adventures  and  success,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  here.  [1583.]  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  commissioned  by  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  assisted  by  his  half-brother,  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  and  made 
a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  landed 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country. 
This  intrepid  navigator  embarking  to  return 
in  the  Squirrel,  a  vessel  of  only  ten  tons,  was 
lost  in  a  storm.  When  last  seen  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  Hind,  Sir  Humphrey,  although 
surrounded  by  imminent  perils,  was  seated 
calmly  on  deck,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Be  of  good  cheer, 
my  friends,  it  is  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as 
by  land." 

Not  daunted  by  the  fate  of  his  heroic  kins- 
man, Raleigh  persisted  in  the  design  of  ef- 
fecting a  settlement  in  America,  and  being 
now  high  in  the  Queen's  favor,  obtained  let- 
ters patent  for  that  purpose,  dated  March  25th, 
1584.  Aided  by  some  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, particularly  by  his  gallant  kinsmen, 
Sir  Richard  Grcnville,  and  Mr.  William  San- 
derson who  had  married  his  niece,  Raleigh 
succeeded  in  providing  two  small  vessels. 
These  were  put  under  command  of  Captains 
Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow.  Barlow 
had  already  served  with  distinction  under 
Raleigh  in  Ireland.  The  two  vessels  left  the 
Thames  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584.  Pursu- 
ing the  old  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries, 
they  reached  the  West  Indies.  After  a  short 
stay  there,  they  sailed  North,  and  early  in 
July,  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Florida, 
the  mariners  were  regaled  with  the  odors  of 
a  thousand  flowers  wafled  from  the  fragrant 
shore.  Amidas  and  Barlow,  passing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  farther,  landed  on 
the  island  of  Wococon,  •  in  the  stormy  re- 


*  See  in  "  Meinoriftlt  of  North  Carolina,"  by  J.  Seavell 
JoneR,  a  graphic  description  of  this  island,  and  of  the  cir^ 
camsl<ioce8  of  the  landing  lliere.    This  writer,  w  ho  eFincea 
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gion  of  Cape  Hatteras,  one  of  a  long  series 
of  narrow,  low,  sandy  islands,  which  seem 
like  breast-works  to  defend  the  main  land 
from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  Queen's 
name.  The  valleys  were  wooded  with  tall 
cedars,  overrun  with  vines  hung  in  rich  fes- 
toons, the  grapes  clustering  in  profusion  on 
the  ground  and  trailing  in  the  sea.  For  two 
days  no  inhabitant  was  seen  ;  on  the  third  a 
canoe  with  three  men  approached.  One  of 
them  was  readily  persuaded  to  come  aboard, 
when  some  presents  gained  his  confidence. 
Going  away  he  began  to  fish,  and  having  load- 
ed his  canoe  returned,  and  dividing  his  cargo 
into  two  parts,  signified  that  one  was  for  the 
ship,  the  other  for  the  pinnace.  On  the  next 
day  they  received  a  visit  from  some  canoes, 
in  which  were  forty  or  fifly  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Granganameo,  the  King's  brother. 
The  King,  Wingina,  himself  lay  at  his  chief 
town,  six  miles  distant,  confined  by  severe 
wounds  received  in  a  recent  battle.  Here 
the  English  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  wife  of  Granganameo.  She  was  small, 
pretty  and  bashful,  clothed  in  a  leathern  man- 
tle with  the  fur  turned  in ;  her  long  black  hair 
was  restrained  by  a  band  of  white  coral ; 
strings  of  pearl  hung  from  her  ears  and  reach- 
ed to  her  waist.  The  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives seemed  gentle,  their  manners  easy ;  pres- 
ents and  trafilic  soon  conciliated  their  good 
will.  The  country  was  called  Wingandacoa; 
the  soil  was  found  rich ;  the  air  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious ;  the  forests  abounded  with  a  variety 
of '' sweet-smelling  trees"  and  oaks  superior 
in  size  to  those  of  England.  Fruits,  melons, 
nuts  and  esculent  roots  were  observed ;  the 
woods  were  stocked  with  game  and  the  wa- 
ters with  innumerable  fish  and  wild  fowl. 
Ailer  having  examined  as  much  of  the  inte- 
rior as  their  time  would  permit,  Amidas  and 
Barlow  sailed  homeward,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  natives,  Manteo  and  Wanchese. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  charmed  with  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  new  country,  which  the 
enthusiastic  adventurers  gave  her  on  their 
return,  named  it,  in  allusion  to  her  own  state 

R  fine  genius,  vindicatpn  his  nniirc  State,  agftinst  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  unjnst  and  arrogant  claims  of  Virginia. 
Hit  argument  would  have  lost  none  of  its  force  by  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  splenetic  and  invidious  remarks  in  which  he 
intlul|(es.  There  is  no  real  ground  of  jealousy  between 
these  two  States.  The  recollections  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh^s 
Colony  belong  equally  to  both. 


of  life,  Virginia.  •  Raleigh  was  shortly  af- 
ter returned  to  parliament  firom  the  county  of 
Devon  and  about  the  same  period  knighted. 
The  Queen  granted  him  also  a  patent  to  li- 
cense the  vending  of  wines  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Such  a  monopoly  was  part  of  the 
arbitrary  system  of  that  day.  Nor  ^  was  Sir 
Walter  unconscious  of  its  injustice,  for  when 
some  years  afterwards  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  it  showed  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  member  was  warmly  inveighing  against 
it,  Sir  Walter  was  observed  to  blush.  Yet 
he  voted  for  the  abolition  of  such  monopo- 
lies, and  no  one  could  have  made  a  more 
munificent  use  of  such  emoluments,  than  he 
did  in  carrying  out  his  grand  schemes  of  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  Virginia. 

[1585.]  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  seven  ves- 
sels for  that  country,  and  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  his  relative,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville.  This  gallant  oflicer  had,  like  the  cele- 
brated Cervantes,  shared  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  after  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  conduct  during  the  Irish  rebellion, 
had  become  a  conspicuous  member  of  par- 
liament. Grenville  was  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Candish,  or  Cavendish,  afterwards 
renowned  as  a  circumnavigator  of  the  globe — 
Thomas  Hariot,  a  friend  of  Raleigh  and  a  pro- 
found mathematician,  and  John  With,  an  ar- 
tist, whose  pencil  supplied  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  works  of  De  Bry  and  Bev- 
erley. On  the  26th  of  June,  the  fleet  anchor- 
ed at  Wococon,  but  the  navigation  there  being 
found  too  perilous,  they  proceeded  through 
Ocracock  inlet  to  the  island  of  Roanoke, 
(at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound,)  which 
they  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Colony.  The 
colonists  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number 
were  landed.  Manteo,  who  had  returned  with 
them,  had  already  been  sent  from  Wococon, 
to  announce  their  arrival  to  his  king,  Win- 
gina. Grenville,  accompanied  by  Lane,  Ha- 
rlot, Cavendish  and  others,  explored  the  coast 
for  eighty  miles  southward,  to  the  town  of 
Secotan,  in  the  present  county  of  Craven, 

♦  Siiih's  History  of  Virginia,  11.  Tytler's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  :  Edit,  in  6recnbank*8  Periodical  Lib, 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  1  cap.  1. 2,  3. 
Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  B.  1,  p.  2.  Smith's  His- 
tory o(  Virginia,  B.  1,  p.  79-85.  £4riy  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  179-181. 

Mazzei's  aceoont  of  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia  in 
the  comroennement  of  his  Recherches  sur  les  Etats>Unis 
abounds  in  errors.  Yet  this  work  was  written  expressly 
fur  the  parpose  of  correcting  the  enors  of  other  writers. 
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North  Carolina.  During  this  excursion,  the 
Indians  at  a  village  called  Aquascogoc,  stole 
a  silver  cup.  A  boat  being  despatched  to 
reclaim  it,  the  astonished  inhabitants  fled  to 
die  woods,  and  the  English,  regardless  at 
once  of  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  human- 
ity, burnt  the  town  and  destroyed  the  stand- 
ing com.  Grenville  in  a  short  time  re->em- 
barked  for  England  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
skins  and  fars,  and  on  his  voyage  captured  a 
rich  Spanish  prize. 

Lane  now  extended  his  discoveries  to  the 
Northward,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chesapeakes, 
on  Elizabeth  river,  near  where  Norfolk  now 
stands,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  island  of  Roanoke.  The 
Chowan  river  was  also  explored,  and  a  voyage 
was  made  up  the  Roanoke,  then  known  as 
the  Moratoc.  Lane,  although  a  good  soldier, 
seems  to  have  wanted  some  of  the  qualities 
indispensable  in  the  founder  of  a  new  plan- 
tation. The  Indians  grew  more  hostile,  con- 
spiracies were  entered  into  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  the  rash  and  bloody 
measures  employed  to  defeat  their  machina- 
tions, only  aggravated  the  mischief.  The 
colonists,  filled  with  alarm,  became  impatient 
to  escape  from  a  scene  of  so  many  privations 
and  so  much  danger.  In  this  critical  junc- 
ture. Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  sail.  This  celebrated  navi- 
gator, returning  from  a  long  cruise,  in  part 
privateering,  in  part  exploring,  anchored  near 
Roanoke,  to  enquire  into  the  welfare  of  the 
plantation  of  his  friend.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Drake  furnished  Lane  with  vessels  and  sup- 
plies amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country  and  to  ensure  a  safe 
retam  home,  should  that  alternative  be  found 
necessary.  A  violent  storm  raging  for  four 
days,  dispersed  and  shattered  Drake's  fleet 
and  destroyed  the  vessels  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  Lane.  The  tempest  at  length  sub- 
siding, Drake  generously  ofiered  Lane  ano- 
ther ship,  with  supplies.  But  the  governor, 
acquiescing  in  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
colonists,  requested  permission  for  them  all 
to  embark  in  the  fleet  and  return  to  England. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  thus  ended  the 
first  actual  settlement  of  the  English  in  Ame- 
rica. 

During  the  year  which  the  Colony  had 
passed  at  Roanoke,  With  had  made  drawings 
from  nature  illustrative  of  the  appearance 


and  habits  of  the  natives*  Hariot  had  accu- 
rately observed  the  soil  and  productions  of 
the  country,  an  account  of  which  he  after- 
wards published.*  He,  Lane,  and  some  other 
of  the  Colonists  had  learned  from  the  In- 
dians the  use  of  a  narcotic  plant,  called  by 
them  Uppowoc,  by  the  Europeans,  tobacco. 
The  natives  smoked  it ;  sprinkled  the  dust  of 
it  on  their  fishing  weirs,  to  make  them  fortu- 
nate ;  burnt  it  in  sacrifices  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  scattered  it  in  the  ,air  and 
on  the  water,  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest. Lane  carried  back  some  tobacco  to 
England,  supposed  to  be  the  first  ever  intro- 
duced into  that  kingdom*!  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh by  his  example  soon  rendered  the  use 
of  this  seductive  leaf  fashionable  at  court. 
His  tobacco-box  and  pipes  were  long  pre- 
served in  England  by  the  curiosity  of  anti- 
quaries. It  is  related  that  he  made  a  wager 
with  the  Queen,  that  he  could  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  smoke  evaporated  from  a  pipe- 
full  of  tobacco.  This  he  easily  won,  by  first 
weighing  the  tobacco  and  then  the  ashes, 
when  the  queen  agreed,  that  the  difierence 
must  have  gone  off  in  smoke.  Upon  paying 
the  guineas,  Elizabeth  gaily  remarked,  that 
"  she  had  heard  of  many  workers  in  the  fire, 
that  had  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but 
that  Sir  Walter  was  the  first  that  had  turned 
his  smoke  into  gold."  Another  anecdote  is, 
that  a  country  servant  of  Raleigh's  bringing 
him  a  tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg  into  his 
study,  as  he  was  intently  reading  and  smo- 
king, was  so  alarmed  at  seeing  clouds  of 
smoke  issuing  from  his  master's  mouth,  that 
he  ran  down  stairs,  crying  out  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  on  fire. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  never  visited  Virginia, 
although  it  has  been  so  represented  by  sev- 
eral writers.  Had  he  in  person  undertaken 
the  plantation  of  the  Colony,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  managed  with  more  prudence 
and  crowned  with  better  success. 

Drake's  fleet  had  hardly  lost  sight  of  the 
coast  before  a  vessel  arrived  at  Roanoke  with 
supplies  for  the  Colony.  Finding  it  aban- 
doned she  sailed  for  England. 

Within  a  fortnight  after.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville, with  three  relief  vessels,  fitted  out  prin- 

•  "  A  True  Report  of  the  New-foandland  of  Viiginia." 
The  name  of  the  author  is  properly  Heriot,  but  Hariot  is 
more  commonly  used. 

t  See  Mrs.  Thompaon's  Life  of  Raleigh,  io  Appeodix. 
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cipally  by  Raleigh,  arrived  off  Virginia.  Gren- 
ville  unwilling  that  the  English  should  lose 
possession  of  the  country,  left  fifteen  men  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke  with  provisions  for 
two  years. 

No  disappointment  could  abate  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  Raleigh.  During  the 
ensuing  year,  1587,  he  sent  out  a  new  expe- 
dition of  three  vessels,  to  establish  a  Colony, 
which  he  chartered  by  the  name  of  <'  The 
Governor  and  assistants  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
leigh in  Virginia.''  John  White  was  ^ sent 
out  as  Governor  with  twelve  counsellors,  and 
they  were  directed  to  establish  themselves 
at  the  town  of  Chesapeakes,  on  Elizabeth 
River.*  Arriving  at  Roanoke  near  the  end  of 
July,  White  found  the  Colony  deserted,  hu- 
man bones  scattered  on  the  beach,  the  fort 
rased,  and  deer  couching  in  the  ruinous 
cabins,  or  feeding  on  the  vegetation  which 
had  overgrown  the  floor  and  crept  up  the 
walls. 

Raleigh's  judicious  order,  instructing  White 
to  plant  the  Colony  on  the  banks  of  Eliza- 
beth river,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  Ferdinando,  the  naval  offi- 
cer, to  assist  in  exploring  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  An  English  sailor  being  slain  by 
the  savages,  a  party  was  despatched  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  by  mistake  unfortunately  killed 
several  of  a  friendly  tribe.  Manteo,  by  Ra- 
leigh's direction,  was  christened  and  created 
Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dassamonpeake.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  the  governor's  daughter, 
Eleanor,  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the 
council,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  first 
christian  child  born  in  the  country,  and  hence 
named  Virginia.  Dissensions  now  arose 
among  the  settlers,  and  although  they  were 
not  in  want  of  stores,  some  demanded  per- 
mission to  go  home;  others  violently  op- 
posed ;  at  last,  however,  all  joined  in  request- 
ing the  governor  to  sail  for  England  and  re- 
turn with  supplies.  To  this  he  reluctantly 
consented,  and  leaving  Roanoke  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1587,  where  he  lefl  eighty-nine 
men,  seventeen  women  and  eleven  children, 
he  arrived  in  England  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  found  the  kingdom  wholly  engross- 
ed in  taking  measures  of  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Raleigh,  Grenville,  and  Lane,  were  assisting 

*  Stith,  23.    TytlePs  Rnleigh,  23.    Oldy's  Raleigh,  74. 
Bancroft's  IlisU  U.  S.  1.,  cap.  3. 


Elizabeth  in  her  council  of  war.  The  con- 
juncture was  most  nnpropitious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  infant  Colony.  Raleigh  never- 
theless found  time  even  in  this  portentous 
crisis  of  public  affairs  to  despatch  White  with 
supplies  in  two  vessels.  But  the  company, 
running  after  prizes,  encountered  privateers, 
and  afler  a  bloody  engagement,  White's  ves- 
sels were  so  disabled  and  plundered  as  to  be 
obliged  to  put  back  to  England,  whilst  it  was 
impossible  to  refit,  owing  to  the  urgency  of 
more  important  matters. 

But  even  afler  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada, Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  prosecute  any  further  his  favorite  de- 
sign of  establishing  a  Colony  in  Virginia. 
[1589.]  He  formed  a  company  of  merchants 
and  adventurers  and  assigned  to  it  his  pro- 
prietary rights.*  In  this  company  were 
Thomas  Smith  a  wealthy  London  merchant, 
afterwards  knighted,  and  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  compiler  of 
a  celebrated  collection  of  voyages.  Raleigh, 
at  the  time  of  making  this  assignment,  gave 
a  hundred  pounds  for  propagating  Christian- 
ity among  the  natives  of  Virginia.  After  ex- 
periencing a  long  series  of  vexations,  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments,  he  had  expended 
forty  thpusand  pounds  in  efforts  for  planting 
a  Colony  in  America.  At  length  disengaged 
from  this  enterprise,  he  indulged  his  martial 
genius,  and  bent  all  his  energies  against  the 
colossal  ambition  of  Spain,  who  now  aspired 
to  overshadow  the  world. 

More  than  another  year  was  suffered  to 
elapse,  before  White  returned  to  search  for 
the  long  neglected  Colony.  He  had  now 
been  absent  from  it  for  three  years,  and  felt 
the  solicitude  not  only  of  a  governor,  but  also 
of  a  parent.  Upon  his  departure  firom  Roa- 
noke, it  had  been  concerted  between  him  and 
the  settlers,  that  if  they  should  abandon  that 
island  for  another  seat,  they  should  carve  the 
name  of  the  place  to  which  they  should  re- 
move, on  some  conspicuous  object,  and  if 
they  went  away  in  distress,  a  cross  should  be 
carved  above  the  name.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Roanoke,  White  found  not  one  of  the  Colo- 
nists ; — the  houses  had  been  dismantled  and 


*  **  Le  Colonel  Richard  Bland  dana  aa  diaaertation  p1etii« 
de  acDa  et  dVrudition,  aur  lea  droila  dea  Coloiiiea,  impri- 
m6e  en  Virginie  en  1766,  dit  que  Raleigh  renon<^  k  aes 
droita  et  nc  parle  d'aucune  exception.**  Recherehea  aar 
lea  £tata*Uiua,  (by  Mazaei,)  v.  1.,  p.  9. 
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ft  fort  erected ;  goods  had  been  buried  in  the 
earth  and  in  [Murt  disinterred  and  scattered ; — 
on  a  post  within  the  fort  the  word  cboat 
TAN  was  carved  without,  however,  a  cross 
above  it. 

The  weather  proving  stormy,  seven  of  the 
company  were  lost  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat, 
the  stock  of  provisions  grew  short,  and  no 
(bither  search  was  then  made  for  the  nnfor- 
tanate  Colonists.  None  of  them  ever  was 
found,  and  whether  they  perished  by  fiunine 
or  by  the  Indian  tomahawk,  was  left  a  subject 
of  mournful  conjecture.  The  site  of  the  Col- 
ony was  unfortunate,  being  difficult  of  access 
and  near  the  stormy  Cape  Hatteras,  whose 
▼ery  name  is  synonymous  with  danger  and 
flhipwreek.  Thus  after  many  nobly  planned 
bat  unhappily  conducted  expeditions,  and 
enormous  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  the 
first  plantation  of  VirgriDia  became  extinct. 

[1591.]  Sir  Richard  Grenville  fell  in  a 
bloody  action  with  a  Spanish  fleet  near  the 
Azores.  Mortally  wounded,  he  was  removed 
t>n  board  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  in 
two  days  died.  In  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
said  in  the  Spanish  language  to  those  around 
him: — ''Here  I,  Richard  Grrenville,  die  with 
a  joyous  and  qoiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended 
my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting 
ibr  his  country,  queen,  religion  and  honor, 
my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body, 
leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  be- 
haved as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  his  duty 
bound  to  do."*  This  gallant  knight  was  next 
to  his  kinsman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  prin- 
cipal person  concerned  in  the  first  settlement 
of  Virginia.! 


CHAPTER  II. 


1591—1604. 


Gt)«Dold*s  Voyage  to  New  England  ;  Earljr  Life  and  Ad- 
veotares  of  CHptain  John  Smith  ;  Born  at  Willoughby  ; 
At  thifteen  yean  of  age  undertakes  to  go  to  sea ;  At  fif> 
tceo  apprentice  to  a  merchant ;  Visits  France  ;  Studies 


*  Camden,  quoted  by  Barrow  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  109.  The  dying  words  of  Orenville  may  recall  to 
■liad  those  of  Caoplieirs  Lochiei : 

"  And  leaving  In  death  no  blot  on  my  name. 

Look  pfoodly  to  heaven  from  a  death-bed  of  fame.** 

t  SUth's  Hist,  of  ?a.,  29.    Ty tier's  Raleigh,  18. 


the  military  art ;  Serves  in  the  Low  countries ;  Repairs 
to  Scotland  ;  Returns  to  Willoughby  ;  Studies  and  exer- 
cises ;  adventures  in  France ;  Embarks  for  Italy ;  Thrown 
into  the  sea;  His  escape;  Joins  the  Austrians  in  the 
war  with  the  Turks ;  His  gallantry ;  Combat  with  three 
Turks  ;  Hade  prisoner  at  Rottenton  ;  His  sufferings  and 
escape ;  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Returns  to  England. 

[1602.]  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
deviating  from  the  oblique  route  by  the  Ca- 
naries and  the  West  Indies,  made  a  direct 
voyage  in  a  small  bark  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  seven  weeks  reached  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  finglish- 
men  for  the  first  time  landed  on  the  soil  of 
New  England.  Gosnold  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  a  short  passage  of  five  weeks.  In 
these  early  voyages,  the  heroism  of  the  navi- 
gators is  the  more  admirable^  wnen  we  advert 
to  the  extremely  small  burthen  of  their  ves- 
sels and  the  imperfection  of  nautical  science 
at  that  day. 

[1606.]  Measures  were  taken  in  England 
for  planting  another  Colony,  But  prelimi- 
nary to  a  relation  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia proper,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  his- 
tory of  Captain  John  Smith,  **  the  father  of 
the  Colony." 

He  was  bom  at  Willoughby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  1579,  being  descended,  on 
his  father's  side,  from  an  ancient  fiunily  of 
Crudley,  in  Lancashire,  on  his  mother's,  from 
the  Rickands  at  Great  Heck,  in  Yorkshire.* 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  schools  of  Al- 
ford  and  Louth.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
mind  being  bent  upon  bold  adventures,  he 
sold  his  satchel,  books  and  all  he  had,  intend- 
ing to  go  privately  to  sea.  His  father's  death 
occurring  just  then,  prevented  the  execution 
of  thai  scheme.  Having  before  lost  his  mother, 
he  was  now  left  an  orphan  with  a  competent 
estate,  which,  however,  being  too  young  to 
receive,  he  little  regarded.  At  fifteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Thomas  SendaU  of  Linn, 
**  the  greatest  merchant  of  all  those  parts." 
But  in.  a  little  time,  disgusted  with  the  mo- 
notony of  that  life,  he  quit  it  and  accompa- 
nied a  son  of  Lord  Willoughby  to  France. 
There  he  began  to  learn  the  military  art,  and 
aflerwards  served  some  years  in  the  Low  coun- 
tries. Thence  he  embarked  for  Scotland, 
with  letters  recommending  him  to  the  notice 

•  Smith's  Hist,  of  Va.  1.,  1-54.  "The  Tnre  Trnvelis, 
Adveniores  snd  Observations  of  Caplaine  lohn  Smith." 
Hillard's  Life  of  Smith  in  Sparks*  American  Biography. 
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of  King  James  VI.  After  suffering  illness 
and  shipwreck,  Smith  reached  Scotland ;  but 
finding  himself  without  money  or  means  ne- 
cessary to  make  himself  a  courtier,  he  return- 
ed to  his  native  place,  Willoughby.  There, 
indulging  a  romantic  taste,  he  built  for  him- 
self a  lodge  in  a  neighboring  forest,  where 
he  studied  military  history  and  tactics,  ^nd 
amused  his  leisure  with  hunting  and  horse- 
manship. In  this  retreat  he  was  visited  by 
an  Italian  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn into  the  world,  and  he  now  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Low  countries.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  horsemanship  and 
the  use  of  arms.  Smith  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune against^he  Turics.  Proceeding  to  St. 
Vaiery,  in  France,  his  trunks  were  plundered 
by  some  French  gallants,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sell  his  cloak  to  pay  his  passage.  Wan- 
dering in  France  he  experienced  extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Walking  one 
day  in  a  forest,  worn  out  with  distress  and 
fatigue,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  scarcely  hoping  ever  to 
rise  again.  Found  in  this  condition  by  a 
humane  farmer,  his  necessities  were  relieved 
and  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey. 
At  another  time  he  met  in  a  grove  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  had  robbed  him.  Without 
a  word  on  either  side  they  drew  their  swords 
and  fought.  The  Frenchman  soon  fell,  but 
confessing  his  guilt,  Smith,  though  hurt  in 
the  rencontre,  spared  his  life. 

Aided  by  the  liberality  of  a  former  ac- 
quaintance, ''the  Earl  of  Ployer,"  he  went  to 
Marseilles  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  crowded 
with  pilgrims  bound  for  Rome.  On  the  voy- 
age, the  weather  proving  stormy,  the  pil- 
grims, with  bitter  imprecations  against  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Smith,  cast  him  as  a  heretic 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  propitiate  Heaven. 
He  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the  islet  of 
St  Mary,  (opposite  Nice,  in  Savoy,)  which 
he  found  inhabited  only  by  a  few  cattle  and 
goats.  On  the  next  day  he  was  taken  up  by 
a  French  ship,  the  Captain  of  which  proving 
to  be  a  friend  of  "  the  Earl  of  Ployer,"  en- 
tertained him  kindly.  With  him  Smith  vis- 
ited Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Scanderoon,  the 
Archipelago,  and  coast  of  Greece.  During 
the  cruise,  a  Venetian  argosy  was  captured 
after  a  desperate  action,  in  which  Smith  dis- 
played signal  courage.     He  landed  in  Pied* 


mont  with  five  hundred  sequins  and  a  box  of 
jewels,  his  share  of  the  prize.  In  Italy  he 
met  with  Lord  Willoughby  and  his  brother, 
both  recently  wounded  in  a  duel.  At  Rome 
he  saw  the  Pope,  and  surveyed  the  wonders 
of  the  imperial  city.  Embarking  at  Venice, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  wild  regions  of  Alba- 
nia and  Dalmatia.  Visiting  next  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  he  met  there  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  joining  a  German  regiment,  engaged  in 
the  war  with  the  Turks.  At  the  aiege  of  Olym- 
pack  and  of  Stowle  Wessenburg,  in  1601, 
Smith  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  artillery  service.  For  his  good  con- 
duct he  was  put  in  command  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse  under  Count  Meldritch. 
In  the  Battle  of  Girke  he  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  was  badly  wounded.  At  tiie 
siege  of  Regal  he  encountered  and  slew  in 
a  tournament  three  several  Turkish  champi- 
ons, Turbashaw,  Grualgo,  and  Bonny  Mul- 
gro.  For  these  exploits  he  was  honored 
with  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  the 
three  Turks'  heads  were  borne  on  lances. 
A  horse  richly  caparisoned  was  presented  to 
him  with  a  cimeter  and  belt  worth  three  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  In  the  bloody  battle  of  Rot- 
tenton  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
With  such  of  the  prisoners  as  escaped  mas- 
sacre, he  was  sold  into  slavery  at  Axiopolis 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bashaw  Bogall, 
who  sent  him  by  way  of  Adrianople  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  present  to  his  youthfiil  mis- 
tress, Charatza  Tragabigzanda.  Captivated 
with  her  prisoner,  she  treated  him  tenderly, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  sold  again,  sent  him 
to  remain  for  a  time  with  her  brother,  the 
Tymour  Bashaw  of  Nalbritz,  in  Tartary.  He 
occupied  a  stone  castle  near  the  sea  of  Azof. 
Immediately  on  Smith's  arrival  his  head  was 
shaved,  an  iron  collar  rivetted  on  his  neck, 
and  he  was  clothed  in  hair-cloth.  Here  long 
he  suffered  cruel  bondage.  At  length  one 
day  while  threshing  in  a  barn,  the  Bashaw 
having  cruelly  beaten  and  reviled  him,  he 
turned  and  slew  him  on  the  spot  with  the 
threshing  bat,  then  put  on  his  clothes,  hid 
his  body  in  the  straw,  filled  a  sack  with  corn, 
closed  the  doors,  mounted  the  Bashaw's  horse 
and  rode  off.  Ailer  wandering  for  some  days 
he  fell  in  with  a  highway,  and  observing  that 
the  roads  leading  towards  Russia  were  indi- 
cated by  a  crossj  he  followed  that  sign,  and 
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in  sixteen  days  reached  Eeopolis,  a  Russian 
frontier  post  on  the  Don.  The  governor  there 
took  off  his  irons,  and  he  was  kindly  treated 
by  him  and  the  lady  Callamata.  Passing 
thioagh  Russia  and  Poland,  he  returned  to 
TransyhFania,  in  December,  1603.  Here  he 
met  many  friends  and  enjoyed  so  much  hap- 
piness, that  nothing  less  than  his  desire  to 
revisit  his  native  country  could  have  torn  him 
away.  Proceeding  through  Hungary,  Mora- 
roi  and  Bohemia,  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  found  Prince  Sigismund,  who  gave  him 
fifteen  hundred  golden  ducats  to  repair  his 
losses^  Travelling  through  Grermany,  France 
and  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  he  sailed  for  Tan- 
gier, in  Africa,  and  to  the  city  of  Morocco. 
Taking  passage  in  a  French  man-of-war,  he 
was  present  in  a  terrible  sea-fight  with  two 
Spanish  ships,  and  after  touching  at  Santa 
Cmz,  Cape  Goa  and  Mogadore,  he  finally 
returned  to  England  about  the  year  1604. 


CHAPTER  III. 
1604—1607. 

GotBoM,  Smith  and  otbers  set  oa  foot  onotbor  ospedition ; 
James  I.  iaouoa  Letters  patent ;  lostractions  for  goTera- 
Beat  of  the  Colooj  ;  Cbaiter  granted  to  London  Com- 
puj  for  First  Colony  of  Virginia ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
Treuarer ;  Govemmenl  of  the  Colony ;  Three  vessels 
nnler  Newport  sail  for  Virginia;  The  royage;  £nter 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  Ascend  the  James  ri rer ;  The  Eng- 
litb  entertained  by  the  Chief  of  the  Qaiyoughcohanocks ; 
I'uding  at  Jamestown ;  Wingfield  President ;  Smith  ex- 
daded  from  the  council. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  the  prime  mo- 
ver, and  Captain  John  Smith  the  chief  actor  in 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Gosnold,  *  who 
iud  already  made  a  voyage  to  New  England, 
in  1602,  for  many  years  fruitlessly  labored  to 
set  on  foot  an  expedition  for  that  purpose. 
At  length  he  was  reinforced  in  his  efforts  by 
Captain  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a 
merchant,  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman,  and 
others,  and  by  their  united  exertions,  certain 
of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  merchants  be- 
came interested  in  the  project,  and  King 
James  the  first,  who,  in  1603,  had  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  was  induced  to  lend  it  his  coun- 
tenance, t 

•  Siiih,  30. 

t  Smith,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 
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April  10th,  1606,  letters  patent  were  is- 
sued authorizing  the  establishment  of  two 
Colonies  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  Amer- 
ica.   All  the  country  from  34  to  45  degrees 
of  North  latitude,  then  known  as  Virginia, 
was  divided  into  two  colonies,  the  first,  or 
Southern,  and  the  second,  or  Northern.    The 
Southern  colony  was  appropriated  to  Loiv- 
don,  and  the  plantation  of  it  was  entrusted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Greorge  Somers, 
knights,  Richard  Hackluyt  clerk,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  Edward   Maria  Wingfield 
and  some  others.     It  was  provided  that  the 
Colony  should  have  a  council  of  its  own, 
subject  to  a  superior  council  in  England. 
The  inferior  council  was  authorized  to  search 
for  and  dig  mines,  coin  moneyy.  carry  over 
adventurers  and  repel  intruders.     Revenue 
duties  were  imposed,  the  colonists  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  English  subjects,  and 
the  lands  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage.  *     On  the  20th  of  November, 
1606,  instructions  were  given  by  the  Crown 
for  the  government  of  the  two  Colonies,  di- 
recting that  the  council  in  England  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  local  council  by 
the  superior  one  in  England,  the  looal  council 
to  choose  a  President  annually  from  its  own 
body,  the  Christian  religion  to  be  preached, 
lands  to  descend  as  in  England,  the  trial  by 
jury  secured  in  criminal  causes,  and  the  coun- 
cil empowered  to  determine  all  civil  actions, 
all  produce  and  goods  imported  to  be  stored 
in  magazines,  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  or  Cape 
Merchant  to  be  appointed  for  the  colony. 
The  stockholders,  styled  adventurers,  were 
authorized  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  colony, 
and  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  council.    The  Colonists  were  enjoined 
to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness,  and  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity,  t    March  9th,  1607.  the  gen- 
eral council  was  enlarged  and  further  in- 
structions given  for  its  government.    May 
23rd,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  treasurer 
and  company   of  adventurers  for  the   city 
of  London  for  the  first  Colony  of  Virginia. 
To  this  company  was  granted  all  the  land  in 
that  part  of  America  called  Virginia,  from 
Point  Comfort  along  firom  the  sea-coast  to 
the  Northward  two  hundred  miles,  anjl  to 

*  Heaing*s  Slstutes  st  Large,  Vol.  I,  p.  57. 
X  I  Hen.,  67.    Stil^  30,  and  Appendix  S, 
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the  Southward  two  handred  miles  ap  into 
the  land  from  sea  to  sea  West  and  North- 
west. The  council  in  England  was  authori- 
zed to  establish  forms  of  gOTemment  for  the 
Colony,  and  the  governor  was  empowered,  in 
case  of  rebellion,  or  mutiny,  to  enforce  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  the  Colonists.  For 
the  rest,  the  provisions  of  the  letters  patent 
^granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  were  generally 
re-enacted.  *  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  company  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  chief  management  of  their  af- 
fairs was  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent London  merchant,  had  been  chief  of 
-Sir  Walter  Raleigh*8  assignees,  was  about 
this  time  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  had  been  ambassador  to  Russia,  t 

The  frame  of  government  provided  for  the 
new  Colony  was  cumbrous  and  complicated. 
The  legislative  and  administrative  powers  were 
•so  dbtributed  between  the  local  council,  the 
^rown  and  the  company,  as  to  involve  de- 
lay, uneertahity,  conflict  and  irresponsibility. 
The  Colonists,  by  the  words  of  the  charter, 
"were  invested  with  the  rights  of  English- 
men ;  yet  as  far  as  political  rights  were  coti- 
•cerned,  there  being  no  security  provided  by 
which  they  could  be  vindicated,  they  mig^t 
often  prove  to  be  of  no  more  real  value  than 
-^le  parchment  on  which  they  w«re  written. 
Y«t  the  government  of  an  infant  Colony  must 
<of  necessity  be  for  the  most  part  arbitrary. 
The  political  rights  of  the  colonists  must  for 
-a  time  lie  in  abeyance.  The  civil  rights  of 
the  Virginia  colonists  were  protected  by  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  lands  were  lield  by  a  free 
teirtire. 

After  long  delay  three  -vessels  were  equip- 
'ped  for  the  expedition,  one  of  twenty  tons, 
*one  of  forty,  the  third  of  one  hundred.  They 
'were  commanded  by  Captain  Christopher 
Newport,  a  navigator  experienced  in  voyages 
to  the  New  worid.  Orderis  wei^  put  on  boai^, 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  "box,  not  to  be  opened 
until  their  arrival  in  Virginia.  They  «et  satl 
on  'the  19th  of  December,  1606,  fVom  Black- 
wall.  For  six  weeks  head-winds  detained 
fhem  hi  the  Downs,  within  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  During  this  interval,  disorder 
threatening  a  mutiny,  prefvailed  amotig  the 
adventurers,     tlowever  it  was  suppressed  by 

•  SUth,  Appendix  S.    I  Heki./70. 
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the  interposition* of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Hunt. 
The  winds  at  length  proving  favorable,  the 
little  fleet  proceeded  along  the  old  roaie,  by 
the  Canaries,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  afler 
passing  three  weeks  there,  sailed  in  qneet  of 
the  island  of  Roanoke.  Having  exceeded 
their  reckoning  three  days,  without  finding 
land,  the  crew  grew  impatient,  and  Ratdifie, 
captain  of  the  pinnace,  proposed  to  steer 
back  for  England.  At  this  conjuncture,  a 
violent  storm  providentially  drove  them  into 
the  moutk  of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  first 
land  they  came  in  sight  of,  April  26,  1607, 
they  called  Cape  Henry,  in  honor  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  king  James.* 
A  party  of  thirty  landing,  found  <*  flowers  of 
divers  kinds  and  colors  and  good^  trees.'* 
While  recreating  themselves  on  the  shore, 
they  were  assaulted  by  five  of  the  savages, 
who  came  "  creeping  upon  all  fours  fi-ooi  the 
hills,  like  bears,"  and  wounded  two,  but  re- 
tired at  the  discharge  of  muskets,  t 

That  night  the  sealed  box  was  opened, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  members  of  coun- 
cil appointed,  were  Bartholomew  Grosnold, 
John  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  Chris- 
topher Newport,  John  Ratcliffe,  John  Martin 
and  Greorge  Kendall.  They  were  instructed 
to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  a  president 
for  one  year.  He  and  the  council  together 
were  invested  with  the  government.  AfTairs 
of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  jury, 
but  determined  by  the  council.     ' 

Seventeen  di^ys  were  spent  in  quest  of  a 
place  for  the  settlement.  A  point,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  they  named 
Point  Comfort,  because  they  found  a  good 
hai^or  there,  which,  after  the  late  storm, 
"  put  them  in  good  cdrtfbrt.^'  Landing  there 
April  30eh,  Uiiefy  saw  five  Indians,  who  were 
at  first  alarmed,  but  seeing  Captain  Newport 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  they  came  boM^ 
ly  trp  and  invited  the  stt^angets  to  Keeough- 
tan  (Hampton)  their  town.  There  the  Eng>- 
lish  were  entertained  with  corn*bread,  tobacco 
and  pipes  and  ii  idance.  May  4th,  they  were 
knid>y  received  by  the  Taspaheghs.      The 

»  Smith,  rol.  1,  p.  151.  Cape  Charles  was  called  after 
the  King^  ae^ad  «ms  iben  DoIm  of  VoA,  afterwui^ 
Charles  L 

t  Narralire(in4  Purrhas*  Pilgrims,  p.  168S.>by  Geaige 
Percj.  brother  of  the  EiiH  of  Northumlierland  and  one  of 
the  first  expedition.  See  Hillaid's  Life  of  Smith,  in  Spark«* 
Amer.  Biog.  211  and  214,  io  note.  Hillaid  in  the  main  fol- 
lows  Stilh. 
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diief  of  a  neighboiing  tribe  *  sent  a  guide 
to  conduct  them  to  his  habitation,  aad  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  mer  to  meet  them  when 
thej  landed,  "  with  all  his  train,"  (says  Per- 
cy,) "  as  goodly  men  as  any  I  have  seen  of 
sat a^s  or  ChrietianSy  the  Werowance  t  com- 
ing before  them  playing  on  a  flute  made  of 
a  leed,  with  a  crown  of  deer's  hair,  colored 
red,  in  ^hion  of  a  rose,  fastened  about  his 
knot  of  hair,  and  a  great  plate  of  copper  on 
tbe  other  aide  of  his  head,  with  two  long 
featkera*  in  ftahion  of  a  pair  of  horns,  placed 
in  tke  midst  of  his  crown*  His  body  was 
punted  ail  with  crinaon,  with  a  chain  of 
beads  about  his  neck ;  his  face  painted  blue, 
besprinkled  with  siker  ore,  as  we  thonght; 
bis  ears  all  behung  with  bracelets  of  peajrl 
and  in  either  ear  a  bird's  claw  through  it, 
beset  with  fine  copper  or  gold.  He  enter- 
tained us  in  so  modest  a  proud  fashion,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  prince  of  civil  govern- 
ment, holding  his  countenance  without  laugh- 
ter or  any  such  ill  behavion  He  caused  his 
mat  to  be  spread  on  the  ground,  where  he 
»te  down  with  a  great  majesty,  taking  a  pipe 
oftobaeeop  the  rest' of  his  company  standing 
about  him.  After  he  had  rested  awhile,  he 
rose  and  made  signs  to  us  to  come  to  his 
town.  He  went  foremost  and  all  the  rest  of 
bb  people  and  ourselves  followed  him  up  a 
steep  hill,  where  his  palace  was  settled.  We 
pasftd  through  the  woods  in  fine  paths,  hav- 
ing mbst  pleasant  springs,  which  issued  from 
tbe  mountains.  We  also  went  through  the 
goodliest  corn-fields  that  ever  were  seen  in 
any  country.  When  we  came  to  Bappo« 
hanna  town  be  entertained  us  in  good  hu* 
manity." 

When  this  hospitable,  unsophisticated  chief 
was  piping  a  welcome  to  the  English,  how 
little  did  he  anticipate  the  scenes  which  were 
to  ensue  I 

On  the  8th  of  May,  they  weqt  further  up 
th^  river  to  the  country  of  the  Appomattocks, 
who  came  forth  to  meet  them  ''  with  bows 
and  arrows  in  a  most  warlike  manner,  with 
tbe  swords  at  their  backs,  beset  with  sharp 
stones  and  pieces  of  iron  able  to  cleave  a 


*  Called  by  Perey,  in  hi*  NarnUiTO.  RappaHaansv,  but 
m  M  Meh  tritie  i«  o^eatioiwd  by  9mith  m  being  found  iwar 
tbeJMMa  river,  ibejp  weie  probably  the  Quijoiigbfoohv 
noelu,  who  d«velt  on  the  Norib  tide  of  the  liver*  abqut  tea 
milct  eborc  Jemestown.— fitNtcA,  vol,  1,  p.  140-1. 
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man  in  sunder."     The  English  making  signs 
of  peace,  were  suffered  to  land  unmolested.* 

At  length  they  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
Colony,  a  peninsula  on  the  North  side  of  the 
James  river  and  about  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  In  honor  of  the  reigning  king,  they 
named  it  Jamestown.  It  belonged  to  the 
country  of  the  Paspaheghs.  The  situation 
eligible  in  some  points,  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  They  landed  at  James^ 
town  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1607.  This 
was  the  first  permanent  settlement  effected 
by  the  English  in  North  America,  afler  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  CabotSi 
and  twenty-two  years  afier  the  first  attempt 
to  colonize  it,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Upon  landing,  the  council  took  the  oath 
of  office ;  Edward  ^Maria  Wingfield,  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  t  was  elected  President,— the 
first  executive  officer  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Studley  was  made  cape  merchant  or  treas- 
urer of  the  Colony.  Smith  was  excluded 
from  his  seat  in  the  council,  upon  some  falsf 
pretences. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1607— 160& 

Newport  end  Smith  iftitb  a  party  eitplore  tbe  Jemei  to  tht 
Falls;  Powhatan;  jHmeslown  assaulted  by  Indians; 
Smith's  Voyages  up  the  Chickahoininy  ;  Murmurs  against 
him ;  Again  explores  the  Chickahominy ;  Made  pris- 
oner; Carried  naptive  through  the  country;  Taken  to 
Werowocomoco ;  Rescued  by  PocahontM ;  Returns  to 
Jamestown;  Fire  there;  Riige  for gold*huating ;  New- 
port visits  Powhatan;  Newport*ft  depactore;  Aifainai 
Jaaeslowo. 

All  hands  now  fell  to  work ;  the  council 
l^anntng  a  fort,  the  rest  clearing  ground  for 
pitching  tents,  preparing  clapboard  for  freight- 
ing the  vessels,  laying  qfi*  gardens,  weavinj* 
fish-ruets,  &c. 

The  Indians  frequently  visited  them  in  i^ 
friendly  way.  The  President's  overweening 
jealousy  would  allow  no  military  exercise  or 
fortification,  save  the  boughs  of  trees,  thrown 
together  in  a  half-moon,  by  the  energy  of  Cap- 


j     •  Percy's  Narrative. 

t  HiUani^  Lola  of  Soiitk   2  Sparka*  Asser.  Biog.  209. 
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tain  Kendall.  April  22nd,  Newport,  Smith 
and  twenty  others  were  despatched  to  dis- 
cover the  head  of  the  river  on  which  they 
were  seated, — called  by  the  Indians  Powha- 
tan, by  the  English  the  James.  The  natives 
every  where  received  them  kindly,  dancing 
and  feasting  them  with  bread,  fish,  strawbei^ 
ries,  mulberries,  &c.,  for  which  Newport  re- 
quited them  with  bells,  pins,  needles,  beads 
und  looking-glasses,  which  so  pleased  them, 
that  they  followed  the  strangers  from  place 
to  place.  In  six  days  they  reached  a  town 
called  Powhatan,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
great  chief  of  that  name,  whom  they  found 
there.  It  consisted  of  twelve  wigwams,  pleas- 
antly seated  on  a  bold  range  of  hills  over- 
looking the  river,  with  three  islets  in  front, 
and  many  corn  fields  around.  This  pictu- 
resque spot  lies  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  below  the  falls,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Powhatan.  •  The  party 
visited  the  falls  and  erected  a  cross  there,  to 
indicate  the  furtherest  point  of  discovery,  t 
Newport  presented  Powhatan  with  a  gown 
and  a  hatchet.  Upon  their  return,  at  Wey- 
anoke,  within  twenty  miles  of  Jamestown, 
the  Indians  first  gave  cause  for  distrust.  Ar- 
riving at  Jamestown  the  next  day,  they  found 
seventeen  men,  including  the  greater  part  of 
the  council,  wounded  and  a  boy  slain  by  the 
savages.  During  the  assault,  a  cross-bar  shot 
from  one  of  the  vessels,  struck  down  a  bough 
of  a  tree  amongst  them  and  made  them  re- 
tire. But  for  that,  all  the  settlers  would  prob- 
ably have  been  massacred,  as  they  were 
planting  corn  in  security  without  arms. 
Wingfield  now  consented  that  the  fort  should 
be  palisaded,  cannon  mounted,  and  the  men 
armed  and  exercised.  The  attacks  and  am- 
buscades of  the  natives  were  frequent,  and 
the  English,  by  their  careless  straggling,  were 
oflen  wounded,  while  the  fleet-footed  sava- 
ges easily  escaped. 

Thus  the  Colonists  endured  continual  hard- 
ships, guarding  the  workmen  by  day  and 
keeping  watch  by  night.  Six  weeks  being 
thus  spent,  Newport  was  now  about  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Now  ever  since  their  de- 
parture from  the  Canaries,  Smith  had  been 
in  a  sort  of  duress  upon  the  scandalous 
charges  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 

*  Stith  46  says,  **  This  place  I  judge  to  be  either  Mrs. 
Ma7o*8  or  Warrtng*8  plantation.** 
t  Newee  from  Virginia,  by  Captain  John  Snilh»  p.  S. 


expedition.  Envying  his  superiority,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  meditating  to  nsrurp 
the  government,  murder  the  council  and 
make  himself  king ;  that  his  confederates 
were  dispersed  in  the  three  vessels,  and  that 
divers  of  them  who  had  revealed  it,  would 
now  confirm  it.  Upon  these  accusations. 
Smith  had  been  arrested,  and  had  now  lain 
for  more  than  three  months  under  these  sus- 
picions. Newport  being  about  to  embark  for 
England,  Smith's  accusers  affected  throus'h 
pity  to  refer  him  to  the  council  in  England, 
rather  than  overwhelm  him  on  the  spot,  by 
an  exposure  of  his  criminal  designs.  Smith, 
however,  defied  their  malice,  defeated  their 
machinations,  and  so  bore  himself  in  the 
whole  affair,  that  all  saw  his  innocency  and 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Those  sub- 
orned to  accuse  him,  charged  his  enemies 
with  subornation  of  perjury.  Kendall,  the 
chief  of  them,  was  adjudged  to  pay  him  two 
hundred  pounds  in  damages,  which,  how- 
ever. Smith  at  once  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  colony.  During  these  dis- 
putes. Hunt,  •  the  chaplain,  used  his  exer- 
tions to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  at  his  in- 
stance, Smith  was  admitted  into  the  council 
on  the  14th  day  of  June,  and  on  the  next 
day  they  all  received  the  communion,  t  On 
the  16th,  the  Indians  sued  for  peace,  and  on 
the  22nd  Newport  weighed  anchor,  leaving 
at  Jamestown  one  hundred  settlers  with*pro- 
vision  for  more  than  three  months. 

Not  long  after  Newport's  departure,  a  fatal 
sickness  began  to  prevail  at  Jamestown,  en- 
gendered by  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  and 
the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  their  food. 
For  some  time  the  daily  allowance  for  each 
man  was  a  pint  of  damaged  wheat,  or  bar- 
ley. **  Our  drinke  was  water,  and  our  lodg- 
ings Castles  in  the  ayre."  From  May  to  Sej>- 
tember  fifly  persons,  or  one  half  of  the  Col- 
ony, died.  The  rest  subsisted  upon  sturgeon, 
or  crabs.  Wingfield,  the  President,  not  con- 
tent with  engrossing  the  public  store  of  pro- 
visions, now  undertook  to  escape  from  the 
Colony  and  return  to  England  in  the  pin- 
nace.    Baseness  so  extreme  aroused  the  in- 


•  This  expniplnry  men  never  returned  to  England,  bat 
bow  long  faeatirrired  in  Virginia  is  not  known,  ft  ia  ptob* 
able  that  the  firtt  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnised 
bf  him.— ITmiAc**  AorrwIfM,  88. 


t  Smith,  Vol.  1,  p.  153. 
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dilation  eren  of  the  emaciated  Golonista. 
Thej  deposed  Wingfield,  and  put  Captain 
John  Ratclifle  in  his  place.  Kendall,  a  con-> 
federate  of  Wingfield,  was  displaced  from 
the  council.  Amonor  the  victims  to  disease 
was  Bartholomew  Grosnold,  the  projector  of 
the  expedition — ^a  name  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Smith  and  Raleigh.  The  sick  during 
this  calamitous  season  received  the  faithful 
attentions  of  Thomas  WottoUi  surgeon-gen- 
eral. 

At  length  their  stores  were  exhausted, 
the  sturgeon  gone,  all  effort  abandoned,  and 
an  attack  from  the  savages  each  moment  ex- 
pected, when  a  benignant  Providence  pnt 
it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  to  supply 
the  &mished  Colony  with  an  abundance  of 
fraits  and  provision. 

Weak  minds  in  trying  scenes  pay  an  in- 
voluntary homage  to  superior  genius.  Rat- 
clifle, the  new  President,  and  Martin,  find- 
ing themselves  unpopular  and  incompetent, 
entrusted  the  helm  of  affairs  to  Smith.  He 
set  the  Colonists  to  work,  some  to  mow, 
others  to  build  houses  and  thatch  them,  him- 
self always  bearing  the  heaviest  task.  Thus 
in  a  short  time  habitations  were  provided  for 
the  greater  part  of  them.  A  church  was 
built  at  this  time.  * 

Smith  now  embarked  in  a  shallop  in  quest 
of  supplies.  Ignorance  of  the  Indian  lan- 
gaage,  want  of  sails  for  the  boat,  and  appa- 
rel for  the  men,  and  their  small  force,  were 
great  impediments,  but  did  not  dishearten 
Smith.  With  a  crew  of  six  or  seven,  he 
vent  down  the  river  to  Kecoughtan,  a  town 
of  eighteen  cabins,  t  Here  he  replied  to  a 
seomfid  defiance  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
capturing  their  okee,  an  idol  stuffed  with 
moss,  painted  and  hung  with  copper  chains,  t 
so  terrified  diem,  that  they  brought  him  a  sup- 
ply of  venison,  turkies,  wild-fowl  and  bread. 
On  his  return  he  discovered  the  town  and 
country  of  Warraskoyadc,  or  Warrasqueake. 
After  this,  in  several  journeys,  he  discovered 
the  people  of  Chickahominy  river.  During 
his  absence,  Wingfield  and  Kendall  seized 
the  pinnace  in  order  to  escape  to  England. 
But  Smith  returning  unexpectedly,  opened 
so  hot  a  fire  upon  them,  as  compelled  them 


•  Siith.  ToK  I,  p.  170. 

t  Newea  fxom  Virginia,  p.  6. 

tSnith.vol.  I,  p.  156. 


to  Stay  or  sink.  Kendall  was  tried  by  a  jury, 
convicted  and  shot*  *  Not  long  after,  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Captain  Gkibriel  Archer  made  a 
similar  attempt->«and  it  was  foiled  by  Smith. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  rivers  of 
Virginia  abounded  wiih  wild-fowl,  and  the 
English  now  were  well  supplied  with  bread, 
peas,  pumpkins,  persimmons,  fish  and  game. 
But  this  plenty  did  not  last  long,  for  what 
Smith  carefully  provided,  the  Colonists  care- 
lessly wasted. 

The  council  now  began  to  mutter  com- 
plaints against  Smith  for  not  discovering  the 
source  of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  South  Sea  lay  not  far  distant, 
and  that  a  communication  with  it  would  be 
found  by  some  river  running  fi-om  the  North 
West.  The  Chickahominy  flowed  in  this  di- 
rection, and  hence,  ludicrous  as  the  idea  now 
appears,  the  anxiety  to  trace  that  river  to  its 
head. 

Smith  to  allay  the  ilissatisfaction  of  the 
council,  made  another  voyage  up  that  river 
and  proceeded  until  it  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  pass,  to  cut  away  trees  which  had 
fiillen  across  the  stream.  When  at  last  the 
barge  could  advance  no  fiirther,  he  moored 
her  in  a  broad  bay  out  of  danger,  and  leav- 
ing orders  to  his  men  not  to  venture  on  shore 
until  his  return,  with  two  of  his  party  and 
two  Indians  he  went  higher  up  in  a  canoe. 
He  had  not  been  long  absent  before  the  men 
left  in  the  barge  went  ashore,  when  one  of 
them,  Greorge  Cassen,  was  slain  by  the  sava- 
ges* Smith,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  suspect- 
ing this  disaster,  reached  the  marshy  ground 
towards  the  head  of  the  river  and  went  out 
with  his  gun  to  provide  food  for  the  party. 
During  his  excursion  two  of  his  men,  Jehu 
Robinson  and  Thomas  Emry,  were  slain,  (as 
he  supposed,)  while  sleeping  by  the  canoe. 
Smith  was  himself  attacked  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Indians,  two  of  whom  he  killed  with 
a  pistol.  He  protected  himself  from  their 
arrows  by  binding  his  savage  guide  to  his 
arm  withjone  of  his  garters  and  using  him  as 
a  buckler.  Many  arrows  pierced  his  clothes, 
and  some  slightly  wounded  him.    Endeavor- 

*N«wc8  from  yiivinift,  p.  7.  Hillard  in  hit  Life  of 
Smith,  p.  228,  says— **  In  ibe  action  Captain  Kendall  wai 
slain,''  being  no  douljt  mis  led  liy  the  expression  in  Smith, 
**  which  action  cost  the  life  of  Captaine  Kendall."  By  the 
word  "ocfiofi**  here  Smith  intended  his  conduct.  Ban* 
croft,  vol.  I,  p.  129,  has  fallen  into  the  aame  miatalM  with 
Hillaid. 
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ing  to  reach  his  canoe,  and  walking  back- 
wards, with  his  eye  still  fixed  on  his  pursuers, 
he  sunk  to  his  waist  in  an  oozy  creek,  and 
his  savage  with  him.  Nevertheless  the  In- 
dians were  afraid  to  approach  him,  until,  be- 
ing now  halMead  with  cold,  he  threw  away 
his  arms.  Then  they  drew  him  forth  and  led 
him  to  the  fire,  where  his  two  companions 
were  lying  dead.  Here  they  chafed  his  be- 
numbed limbs,  and'  restored  the  vital  heat. 
Smith  now  enquiring  for  their  chief,  they 
pointed  him  to  Opechancanough,  King  of 
Pamunkey.  Smith  presented  him  a  mariner's 
compass ;  the  vibrations  of  the  needle  aston- 
ished the  untutored  sons  of  the  forest.  In  a 
short  time  they  bound  the  prisoner  to  a  tree 
and  were  about  to  shoot  him,  when  Opechan- 
canough holding  up  the  compass,  they  all 
laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows.  Then 
marching  in  single  file,  they  led  Smith,  guard- 
ed by  fifteen  men,  about  six  miles  to  Ora- 
pakes,  a  hunting  town  in  the  upper  part  of 
Ghickahominy  Swamp,  and  about  twelve 
miles  north-east  firom  the  fiills  of  Jamee  riven 
This  town  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
bailt  like  arbors^  and  covered  with  mats.  The 
women  and  children  came  fbith  to  meet  them, 
staring  in  amazement  at  Smith.  *  Opechan- 
eanottgb  and  his  followers  performed  their 
military  exercises  and  joined  in  the  war- 
dance.  The  captive  was  confined  in  a  <'  Icmg 
house,"  under  a  guard  of  forty  men.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  bread  and  venison  was 
set  before  him,  as  if  to  fatten  him  for  sacri- 
fice, or  because  they  supposed  that  a  siqie- 
nor  being  required  a  proportionate  supply  of 
food.  An  Indian,  named  Maocassater,  who 
had  received  some  toys  from  Smith  at  James- 
town, now  in  return  brought  him  a  warm  gar- 
ment of  fiur,-^a  pleasing  instance  of  grati- 
tude, a  sentiment  often  found  even  in  the 
breast  of  a  savage.  Another  Indian,  whose 
son  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  Smith, 
made  an  attempt  to  kill  him  in  revenge  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
his  guards.!  Opechancanough  now  medita- 
ting an  assault  upon  Jamestown,  undertook 
to  entice  Smith  to  join  him  by  offers .  of  life, 
liberty,  land  and  women.  Being  now  allow- 
ed to  send  a  message  to  Jamestown,  he  wrote 
a  note  on  a  leaf  of  a  book,  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  intended  assault  and  directing 

«  NawM  from  Va.,  p.  8. 
t  Newes  from  Va.,  p.  9 


what  means  should  be  employed  to  strike 
terror  into  the  messengers,  and  what  presents 
should  be  sent.     Three  men  were  despatched 
with  the  note.    They  returned  with  an  an- 
swer and  the  presents  in  three  days,  notwith- 
standing the>  rigor  of  the  season,  it  being  the 
midst  of  the  winter  of  1607,  remarkable  lor 
its  severity  t  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow.    Opechancanough  and  his  people 
looked  upon  their  captive  as  some  sopemat^ 
ural  being,  and  were  filled  with  new  wonder 
on  seeing  how  the  '^  paper  could  speake." 
Abandoning  the  scheme  of  attacking  James- 
town, they  conducted  Smith  through   the 
country  of  the  Tonghtanunda,  Mattapanients, 
Payanketanks,  Nantaughtaonnds  and  Oiiaw- 
roanients,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac.    Thence  he  was  taken  back 
to  Pamaunkee,  (now  Westpoint,)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Matapony  and  Pamunkey— the 
residence  of  Opechancanough.    Here,   fi>r 
three  days,  they  engaged  in  infernal  orgies 
and  incantations,  with  a  view  to  divine  their 
captive's  secret  designs,  whether  ft'iendly  or 
hostiLe.    They  also  showed  him  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder, which  they  were  keeping  'tiil  the 
next  spring  to  plant,  as  it  was  an  article  the  j 
were   desirous  to.  propagate.      Smith   wan 
kindly  entertained  by  Opitchapan,  (Opechan« 
canough's  brother,)  who  dwelt  a  little  above 
on  the  Pamunkey.    Finally  Smith  was  taken 
to  Werowocomooo,  a  fiLvorite  seat  of  Pow- 
hatan on  the  York  rivei^— then  called  the  Pk* 
mannkee  or  Pamunkey.     They  found  this 
savage  emperor  in  his  rude  palace,  reclining 
before  a  fire,  on  a  sort  of  throne  resembling 
a  bedstead  covered  with  mats,  and  wearing  a 
long  robe  of  raccoon  skins.    At  his  head 
sate  a  young  female  and  another  at  his  foet. 
On  each  side  of  the  house  sate  the  men  in 
rows,  on  mats,  and  behind  them  as  many 
young  women,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  some  with  their  heads  adorned 
with  the  snowy  down  of  birds,  and  all  wear* 
ing  a  necklace  of  white  beads.     On  Smith's 
entrance  they  all  raised  a  terrific  yell.     The 
Queen  of  Appomattoek  brought  him  water 
to  wash  and  another  a  bunch  of  feathers  for 
a  towel*     After  feasting  him,  a  long  consul- 
tation  was  held.     That  ended,   two  large 
stones  were  brought  and  the  one  laid  on  the 
other  before  Powhatan;    then  as  many    as 
could  lay  hold,  seizing,  dragged  him  to  the 

t  Martin's  HUl.  N.  Cftrolina,  I.,  61. 
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stones,  and  laying  his  head  on  ihem,  snatched 
op  their  war-clubs,  and  brandishing  them  in 
th)  air,  were  about  to  slay  him,  when  Poca-> 
faontas,  (Powhatan's  farorite  daughter,)  a  girl 
of  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  *  find* 
iag  all  her  entreaties  unavailing,  flew  and  at 
the  hazard  of  her  life,  clasped  his  head  in  her 
inns  and  laid  her  own  upon  his.  The  stem 
beait  of  Powhatan  was  touched-— he  relented 
ind  consented  that  the  captive  might  live  to 
make  tomahaws  for  him  and  beads  and  bells 
for  Pocahontas,  t  This  scene  occnrred  at 
Werowocomoco,  on  the  North  side  of  York 
liver,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county, 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  ihe  fork  of  the 
mer,  and  '*  near  a  bay  into  which  thre^  creeks 
empty."  t 

The  lapse  of  time  will  continually  heighten 
the  interest  of  Werowocomoco  and  in  ages 
of  the  distant  future,  the  traveller  will  linger 
at  the  spot  graced  with  the  charms  of  nature 
and  endeared  by  recollections  of  the  heroic 
teodemess  of  Pocahontas. 

Within  two  days  after  Smith's  rescue,  Pow- 
hatan snfiered  him  to  return  to  Jamestown, 
on  condition  of  sending  him  two  great  guns 
and  a  grindstone,  finr  which  he  promised  to 
give  him  the  country  of  Capahowosick  in  the 
fiei^borhood  of  Worowocorooco,  and  for- 
erer  esteem  him  as  his  own  son  Nantaquoud. 
Smith  was  accompanied  by  twelve  guides. } 
On  Uie  first  night  they  quartered  in  some  old 


*  Smith,  T.  2,  p;30.  In  Newes  from  Va.,  Smith  calls  her 
"a  child  of  icnne  yean  old.**    This  was  a  mistake. 

t  Smith,  T.  1,  p.VB2. 

X  Stidi,  53.  This  writer  adds,  that  **  ^Werowocomoco  was 
inriy  oppoaite  the  mooth  of  Qiieeo*k  creek,**  which  1  can 
Mt  belp  thioking  is  ioaccarate.  Smith  in  Newts  from 
y*..  ^  11.  says,  **  iht  b^wkne^  (PoaoAdten,)  dweOeth  hath 
n  i<  cAror  crcdb.**  I  have  Tisited  that  part  of  Gloureater 
emnij  ami  am  satisfied  that  Timber*nef  k  bay  is  the  one 
itfemd  to  liy  Smith.  On  the  East  bank  of  this  bay  sUnds 
MoldakiaHMy,  known  as  *'Powhaf«n*s  chimney ,**  snd  its 
•ite  corresponds  exactly  with  Werowocomoco,  as  laid  down 
•i  StftVe  a«|».  Aotfording  to  Smith,  in  bis  6en*l  Hist., 
^  117,  Werowocomoco  was  situated '*  about  25  miles'*  be* 
^  the  head  of  York  river.  Now,  aeoording  to  Martin's 
Oaseneer,  the  York  river  is  39  miles  in  length,  and  York 
tMti  11  miltts  from  the  mooth.  Yorktown  is  by  oonse- 
fMOM  sa  miles  below  the  head  of  the  river,  and  Yorktown 
beiiigaboat4  miles  below  the  ••chimney,'*  it  is  abodt  24 
ttilea  below  the  head  of  the  river. 

^  Smith,  V.  1,  p.  103.  Newes  from  Vs.,  p.  10,  has  it :  **  hee 
Mat  me  home  with  foar  men  that  usually  carried  my  gowne 
and  knapsack  after  me,  two  other  loaded  with  bread  and 
MM  to  aecompanie  me.*'  There  are  aeveral  discrepancies 
between  the  General  History  and  Newes  from  Ya.,  which 
it  IS  act  easy  to  aceouBt  for. 


hunting  cahins  of  Paspahegh ;  they  reached 
Jamestown  the  next  morning  ahout  sun-rise. 
During  the  journey  Smith  had  expected  every 
moment  to  he  put  to  death.  After  an  ah- 
sence  of  seven  weeks,  he  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed back  by  all  except  Archer  and  two 
or  three  of  his  confederates.  Newport  ar* 
rived  that  night  from  England  with  part  of  the 
first  supply.  Smith  now  treated  the  guides 
kindly,  and  shewing  Rawhunt,  a  favorite  ser- 
vant of  Powhatan,  two  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  grindstone,  gave  him  leave  to  carry  them 
home  to  his  master.  A  cannon  was  then 
loaded  with  stones  and  discharged  among  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  hung  with  icicles,  when  the 
Indians  fied  in  terror.  Upon  being  persuaded 
to  return,  they  received  presents  for  Powha- 
tan, his  wives  and  children  and  departed. 

The  number  of  the  Colonists  was  now  re- 
duced to  forty.  Within  five  or  six  days  afler 
Smith's  return,  Jamestown  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire.  The  houses  being  thatch- 
ed with  reeds,  the  flames  spread  even  to  the 
palisades  eight  or  ten  yards  distant.  Arms^ 
bedding,  apparel  and  provisions  were  con- 
sumed. "  Good  Master  Ihrni,  our  Preacher, 
lost  all  his  library  and  all  he  had  but  the 
clothes  on  his  backe :  yet  none  never  heard 
him  repine  at  his  losse.  This  happened  in  the 
winter  in  that  extreame  frost  1607."  Another 
attempt  of  some  male-contents  te  escape  in 
the  pinnace  was  baffled  by  the  prudent  en- 
ergy of  Smith. 

Thedisastrous  fire  reduced  the  Colonists  to 
such  want,  and  exposed  them  to  such  hard- 
ships in  the  rigora  of  that  winter,  as  cut  off 
one-half  of  their  number.  Pocahontas,  how- 
ever, with  her  tawny  attendants,  frequently 
visited  Jamestown  with  presents  of  bread, 
venison  and  raccoons,  sent  by  Powhatan  for 
Smith  and  Newport.  Without  this  timely 
succory  the  Colony  must  have  perished  by 
famine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  first  settlers,  the  great- 
er part  were  gentlemen,  *  some  dissolute, 
some  effeminate,  and  they  now  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  remote  wilderness  en- 
compassed by  want,  exposure,  fatigue  and 
danger.     Newport's  arrival  at  first  cheered 


*  See  List  of  the  first  Plnnters,  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  153. 
Of  the  whole  number,  100,  78  are  clasjjfied,  of  whom  54 
were  gentlemen,  4  carpenters,  12  laborers,  a  blacksmith,  a 
sailor,  a  barber,  a  biicklayer.  a  maSon,  a  tailor,  a  drummer, 
and  a  **  chirurgeon.** 
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the  unhappy  Colony,  but  its  miseries  were 
soon  aggravated  by  the  delusive  rage  for  gold. 
"There  was  no  talke,  no  hope,  no  worke, 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade 
gold."  Smith,  not  indulging  in  these  empty 
dreams  of  imaginary  wealth,  laughed  at  their 
infatuation  in  loading  ''  such  a  drunken  ship 
with  guilded  dust." 

Newport,  not  long  afler  his  arrival,  accom- 
panied by  Smith  and  thirty  or  forty  picked 
men,  visited  Powhatan.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Werowocomoco,  Smith  landed  with  twen- 
ty men.  Grossing  several  creeks  on  bridges 
of  poles  and  bark,  they  were  met  and  es- 
corted to  the  town  *  by  Op'echancanough, 
Nontaquaus,  Powhatan's  son,  and  two  hun- 
dred warriors.  Powhatan  was  found  seated 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  house  on  his  throne- 
like bed  of  mats,  his  pillow  of  leather  rudely 
embroidered  with  pearl  and  beads.  More 
than  forty  trays  of  bread  stood  without,  in 
rows,  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Four  or  five 
hundred  Indians  were  present.  Some  days 
were  passed  in  feasting,  dancing  and  tra- 
ding, in  which  last  Powhatan  displayed  a  cu- 
rious mixture  o£  cunning  and  pride.  Smith 
gave  him  a  suit  of  red  cloth,  a  white  grey- 
hound and  a  hat.  Charmed  with  some  blue 
beads,  for  one  or  two  pounds  of  them  he 
gave  in  exchange  two  or  three  hundred  bush- 
els of  corn.  Newport  presented  him  a  boy 
na,med  Thomas  Savage  in  return  for  an  In- 
dian named  Namontack.  Smith  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. The  £nglish  next  visited  Ope- 
chancanough  at  his  seat,  Pamunkey.  The 
blue  beads  now  came  to  be  in  great  request, 
and  none  dared  to  wear  them  save  the  chie6 
and  their  families,  t 

After  Newport's  return  to  Jamestown  and 
when  about  to  sail  for  England,  he  received 
a  present  of  twenty  turkies  from  Powhatan, 
to  whom  twenty  swords  were  sent  in  return. 
This  fowl,  peculiar  to  America,  had  been 
many  years  before  carried  to  England  by 
some  of  the  early  discoverers,  t  ''  Captain 
Newport  being  ready  to  sail  for  England,  and 


*  Nawe«  from  Yirgints,  p.  1 1. 
t  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  168. 
t  6rahame*8  Col.  Hist.  U.  S.,  Amer.  Ed.,  r.  1,  p.  28  in  | 
note. 


we  not  having  any  use  of  parliaments,  plaises, 
petitions,  admiralls,  recorders,  inteipreters, 
chronologers,  courts  of  plea,  nor  justices  of 
peace,  sept  master  Wingfield  and  Captain 
Archer  home  with  him,  that  had  ingrossed 
all  those  titles,  JLo  seeke  some  better  place  of 
imployment.''  *  Newport  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Ratclifie,  the  president,  lived  in  luxu- 
rious ease,  peculating  on  the  public  store. 
Upon  the  approach  of  spring,  Smith  and 
Scrivener,  newly  made  one  of  the  council, 
undertook  to  rebuild  Jamestown,  repair  the 
palisades,  fell  trees,  prepare  the  fields,  plant 
corn  and  erect  another  cliurch.  Captain 
Nelson  at  length  arrived  with  the  Phcenix, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost  at  sea. 
She  brought  the  remainder  of  the  first  sup- 
ply, which  altogether  comprized  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  settlers.  Nelson  having 
found  provisions  in  the  West  Indies  had  hus- 
banded his  own,  and  now  imparted  them 
generously  to  the  Colony,  so  that  now  there 
was  a  store  sufficient  for  half  a  year,  t 

Smith  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  severe 
chastisement  on  some  of  the  Indians  and  to 
imprison  others,  to  deter  them  from  stealing 
arms.  Pocahontas  *'  not  only  for  feature, 
countenance  and  proportion,  much  exceed- 
eth  any  of  the  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit 
and  spirit  the  only  Nonpareil  of  his  coun- 
try." Powhatan  hearing  that  some  of  his 
people  were  kept  prisoners  at  Jamestown, 
sent  her  with  Rawhunt,  (who  was  as  remark- 
able **  for  deformitie  of  person,  but  of  a  sub- 
till  wit  and  crafty  understanding,")  with  pres- 
ents of  a  deer  and  bread  to  procure  their 
ransom.  They  were  released,  and  the  youth- 
ful embassadress  was  dismissed  with  pres- 
ents t 

The  Phoenix  sailed  freifrbted  with  cedar. 
Martin  returned  in  her.  § 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  168-9.  Chalmers'  Politkal  Aanak» 
p.  20. 

t  Smith,  T.  ].,  p.  170.  On  p.  172  is  u  list  of  the  aetdeis 
brought  out  hy  Newport  and  Nelaoo.  Of  the  whole  num* 
ber,  120,  there  were  thirty-three  genilemen,  tweotj-om 
laborers,  (some  of  these  really  only  footmen,)  sis  tailors, 
two  apothecaries,  two  jewellers,  two  gold  rafiaers,  two 
goldsmiths,  a  gunsmith,  a  perfumer,  «  "  ohirurgcoB,'*  a 
rooper,  a  lobaoco-pipe-maker,  and  a  blacksraith. 

X  Newes  from  Viniinia,  p.  17. 

^  Smith,  V.  1,  p.  165. 
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THE  NEW  TIMON: 

A  Romance  of  London.  Philadelphia^  Carey  and 
Hart,  1846.  First  American  from  the  third 
London  edition* 

How  different  is  the  position  which  poetry  main- 
tains in  the  literatare  of  the  present  day  from  that 
which  it  held  thirty  years  asfo.  Every  week  then 
bmogbt  forth  more  and  better  verse  than  we  now 
see  io  the  whole  year.  What  a  constellation  of 
bright  stars  then  gladdened  the  world*s  eye — By- 
roo,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and  fifty 
others, 

**  Worthy  oo  Fame's  eternal  bead-rod  to  be  filed.** 

All  the  chords  of  that  glorious  "  Lyra^*  are  now 
DDstrong.  A  few  years  ago,  when,  amid  the  "  in- 
bomtD  dearth  of  noble  natures,**  Festus,  that  splen- 
did monument  of  mad  genius,  loomed  upon  our 
Bight,  we  thought  there  was  at  least  one  great  poet 
left  upon  the  earth ;  but  its  author  too,  though  not 
dead,  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  *'  lost 
Pleiad'*  of  our  literary  heaven.  Music  **  now  not 
ilways  meets  the  ear;*'  and  therefore  when  at  long 
and  rare  intervals  the  strain  does  come,  we  are  pro- 
portionably  anxious  to  listen. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  great  curiosity  manifested 
by  the  public  about  the  volume  now  before  us — a 
poem  professedly  finished  and  elaborated,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  the  work  itself  we  are 
giveo  to  understand  that  the  author  is  now  engaged 
io  political  life,  and  has  been  for  years  a  resident  in 
British  India.  It  is  a  tale  resembling  in  its  scope 
some  of  Byron's.  The  writer  seems  to  have  formed 
his  taste  upon  the  study  of  this  last  mentioned 
poet  and  of  Crabbe,  and  his  poetry  possesses  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  But  he  is  far  in- 
ferior to  both  of  these  lords  of  the  lyre  in  power 
and  in  originality ;  and  setting  aside  all  comparison 
with  Byron,  the  New  Timon  can  never  stand  be- 
side Crabbers  tale  of  the  "  Parting  Hour,"  or  *■  Sir 
Eustace  Grey" — that  story  of 

"The  prood  lost  miod  and  rash  done  deed  !** 

Still,  the  author  writes  with  considerable  force 
ifid  the  poem  has  merit.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  it,  with  some  apeoimena  of  iiis 
style. 

The  ebaracter  of  Morvale,  the  hero,  has  a  laar- 
velloos  resemblance  to  Byron*s  Conrad,  and  evil- 
disposed  persons  will  say  it  is  borrowed.  He  is  the 
•on  of  an  East  Indian  half-Udod,  wImnq  "  heaven 
earsed  with  an  EngKsb  wife."  The  half  blood  gets 
himself  knoeked  on  the  head  at  last,  and  his  wife, 
who  has  become  heartily  ashamed  of  the  oonnec- 
tioo,  marries  a  European,  and  returne  to  her  owh 
land.    She  is  alaa  ashamed  of  her  dusky  son,  and 
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therefore  leaves  him  in  India  to  shif\  for  himself. 
He  grows  up  leading  a  sort  of  half-civilized,  half- 
outlaw  life,  by  which  his  evil  propensities  are  fos- 
tered, and  his  good  qualities  crusted  over.  For 
the  author  gives  him  some  very  good  as  well  aa 
some  very  abominable  characteristics,  much  of 
heaven  as  well  aa  much  of  hell, ^something 
more  than  '*  one  virtue  linked  with  a  thousand 
crimes,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  lines. 

**  In  tnith  oar  Monrale,  (such  his  name,)  coold  boast 

Those  kingly  virtues  which  subject  us  most; 

The  ear  inclined  to  every  voice  of  grief— 

The  hand  that  ope'd  spontaneous  to  relief, 

The  heart,  whose  impulse  stayed  not  for  the  mind 

To  freeze  to  doubt  what  charity  enjoined. 

But  sprang  to  man's  warm  instinct  for  mankind : 

The  antique  honor,  with  its  nameless  power. 

Which  is  to  Virtue,  as  to plaota  the  flower; 

And  that  rare  valor  which  confronts  with  scorn 

The  monster  shspe,  of  Vice  and  Folly  bom. 

Which  some  the  *  World,*  and  some  '  Opinion,'  call, 

Owned  by  no  heart,  and  yet  enslaving  all ; 

The  basurd  charter  of  the  social  state. 

Which  crowns  the  baae  to  ostracise  the  great; 

The  eternal  quack  upon  the  itinerant  sUge, 

This. the  *good  Public,'  that  *  the  enlightened  age,' 

Ready  alike  to  worship  and  revile,    . 

To  build  the  altar,  or  to  light  the  pile ; 

Now  *  Down  with  Stuart  and  the  Reign  of  Sin,' — 

Now  *  Long  live  Charles  il.  snd  Nell  Gwyone,' 

Now  mad  for  patriots,— hot  for  revolution, 

Now  all  for  hanging  and  the  constitution ; 

Honor  to  Aim,  who  Mtif-compieU  and  brave 

In  tcomt  can  carw  his  pathway  to  the  graven 

And  heeding  nought  of  what  men  think  or  $ay, 

Make  hie  own  heart  hi*  world  i^Kni  hie  way !" 

At  length  a  rich  nabob  lakes  a  fancy  to  him  and 
leaves  him  his  wealth ;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
mother  writes  from  her  death -bed,  beseeching 
him  to  take  care  of  a  daughter  whom  she  has 
borne  to  her  second  husband.  He  then  retuina  to 
civilized  life  to  take  charge  of  this  half-sister ; 
but  finds  her  name  the  jest  of  the  town.  Her  lover 
it  seems  had  jilted  her  for  some  unknown  cause  on 
the  eve  of  marriage.  Burning  for  revenge,  yet 
too  fastidious  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  to 
obtain  the  name  of  ihia  lover,  (so  the  book  tells  as,) 
he  carries  his  sister  to  London,  and  places  her  in 
a  splendid  establishment,  but  in  seclusion  from  all 
aociety.  Meanwhile,  by  means  of  his  great  for^ 
tone,  &c.,  be  is  enabled  to  mix  with  and  entertain 
the  best  olassea  of  society  at  bis  fine  house. 

"  Tet  o'er  that  house  there  bung  a  solemn  gloom  ; 

The  step  fell  timid  in  each  gorgeous  room, 

Yast,  sumptuous,  dreary  as  stMne  Esstern  piYie, 

Where  mutes  keep  watefa,  a  home  wtthoot  a  sisilOi 

Noiseless  as  silence  reigned  tiiere,  like  a  hi«» 

And  the  cold  luxury  saddened  into  awe ; 

Save  when  the  swell  of  sombre  festival 

JarrM  into  joy  the  melancholy  hall, 

As  some  chance  wind  in  mournful  autumn  wrings 

Discordant  notes  although  from  music  strings. 

Wild  weit  the  wealthy  master's  noodi  and  strangs. 
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As  one  whose  humor  finds  its  food  in  change  ; 
Now  for  whole  dsys  content  apart  to  dwell 
With  books  and  thought — bis  world  the  student's  celL 
And  now  with  guests  around  the  glittering  boasd, 
The  hermit-Tiraon  shone  the  Atheninn  lord ; 
There,  bloomed  the  bright  Ephrmerals  of  the  hoar. 
Whom  the  fierce  ferment  forces  info  flower — 
The  gorgeous  nurslings  of  the  sooisl  life. 
Sprung  from  our  bot*^ds~  Vanity  and  Strife  ! 
Lords  of  the  senate,  wrestlers  for  the  state, 
Gray-haired  in  youth,  exhausted,  worn, — and  great ; 
Pale  IxKik-men — charming  onl>  in  their  style  ; 
And  Poets,  jaundiced  with  eternal  bile  ; — 
All  the  poor  Titans  our  Cocytus  claims. 
With  tortured  livers  and  immortal  names  :"  &c. 

Among  these  guests  is  my  Lord  Arden,  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  wealthy  great  accom- 
plishmenta,  and  a  very  killing  fellow  among  the  la- 
dies. In  most  things  he  is  the  opfposiie  of  the  hero 
of  the  tale ;  bat 

"  Each  had  some  points  in  common :  mostly  those 
From  which  the  plant  of  hnroan  friendship  grows. 
Each  had  known  strong  Ticissitudes  in  life ; 
The  present  ease  and  the  remembered  strife. 
Each,  though  from  different  causes,  nursed  a  mind 
At  war  with  fate,  and  chafed  Hgainst  his  kind.  • 
Each  with  a  searching  eye  had  sought  to  scan 
The  solemn  Future,  soul  predicts  to  man; 
And  each  forgot  how,  clotid-Kke,  passions  mar, 
In  the  vex'd  waTe,  the  mirror  of  the  star; — 
How  all  the  unquiet  thoughts  which  life  supplies. 
May  swell  the  orean  but  to  veil  the  skies  ; 
And  dark  to  manhood  grow  the  heaven  that  smiled 
•  On  the  clear  vision  nature  gave  the  child. 
Each,  too,  in  each,  where  varying  most  they  seem, 
Found  that  which  fed  half  envy,  half  esteem. 
If  all  which  Europe's  new  Luculius  graced, 
But  made  more  rude  the  stoic  of  iht  waste, 
Show'd  clear  the  gulf,  and  clear  the  shadow  gave 
Of  the  dark  exile  mourning  by  the  wave. 
Still  by  the  contrast  more  delightful  seem 
The  bowers  that  lie  beyond  the  barrier  stream ; — 
Though  Morvale*8  manhood  in  Its  imtiTe  power, 
.  If  won  iIm  Armida  had  soomed  the  bower ; 
Y«t,  as  soma  mook,  whom  holier  cloiatera  sbada, 
Glimpses  afar  the  glittering  cavalcade, 
And  sighs,  as  sense  sgainst  his  will  recalls 
Fame's  knightly  lists  and  pleasure's  festive  halls,**  dec. 

In  short,  they  become  sworn  friinids ;  and  da- 
ring one  of  their  evening  rides,  Arden  relates  the 
story  of  his  life  and  loves :  How,  when  merely 
the  penniless  yoonger  son  of  a  noble  family,  de- 
pendent for  his  BQpport  and  his  prospects  upon  the 
favor  of  a  powerful  ancle,  he  had  cmitraeted  a 
private  marriage,  (as  he  believed,)  with  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  who  had 
borne  him  a  daughter;  how  the  friend,  through 
whose  assistMioe  tb«  cereauiny  bad  been  perform- 
ed, had  deceived  him  about  it ;  how  his  wife  had 
discovered  white  he  was  residing  at  a  foreign  court 
as  an  attach^,  that  the  marriage  was  a  sham  ;  and 
how  on  this  discovery  she  had  withdrawn  from 
all  her  friends  and  concealed  herself  from  his 
seareh.    After  «ome  years«  supposing  her  dead, 


he  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  and 
is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  her.  But  Joat  then, 
of  course,  he  learns  that  Mary,  his  first  love,  is 
still  alive.  He  instantly  breaks  off  his  second  en- 
gagement and  returns  to  England  to  marry  her  in 
earnest ;  but  before  he  gets  there,  from  some  on- 
accountable  cause,  she  hides  herself  again,  and  all 
his  endeavors  to  find  her  are  afterwards  in  vain. 
Meanwhile  he  becomes  the  heir  of  immense  wealth, 
wealth  equal  to  his  rank ;  but  it  gives  him  no  joy. 
He  is  eaten  up  by  misanthropic  melancholy.  The 
memory  of  his  young  wife,  whom  he  has  lost  by 
the  selfishness  of  his  secret  marriage* — secret  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  advancement,  baanlsbim  every- 
where— 

**  Soft  voice,  (air  face,  f  hear,  I  see  thee  still ! 
Shades  and  dim  echoes  from  the  blissful  bill 
Behind  me  left,  to  cast  but  darkoeas  o'er 
The  waste  slow  lengthening  to  the  grave  before  !" 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  parties  at  the  beginning  of 
oar  book.     In  the  opening  scene  we  find  our  ooar- 
velloos  mulatto,  Morvale,  returning  home  late  at 
night  alone.     On  turning  a  corner,  he  finds  a  young 
lady  seated  on  the  curb  stone — no  very  strange 
thing  at  that  hour  in  a  large  city.     He  stops,  and 
observes  her  for  sometime  ;  but  finding  she  takes 
no  notice  of  him,  he  gives  her  what  is  vulg^arly 
called   a    **  blowing   op/*   for   not    rising    op    to 
beg  from  him.     He  finds  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  seamstress,  who  is  just  dead ;  and  having 
no  money,  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by   their 
landlady.    Mr.  Morvale  instantly  finds  his  heart  filled 
with  sympathy  and  holy  feeling ;  and  withonf  more 
ado,  he  carries  her  home  and  instals  her  in  his  pal- 
ace under  the  care  of  his  sister.     The  girl  turns 
out  to  be  everything  that  is  charming,  refined,  and 
lovely ;  and  he  at  last  determines  to  marry    her. 
Lucy  then  relates  to  him  more  at  large  the  story 
of  her  life,  and  shows  hira  a  miniature  which  her 
mother  gave  her  when  dying,  as  the  portrait   of 
her  father.     Of  course  this  is  recognized  as  the 
portrait  of  Arden  :  and  the  sister,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  sees  in  it  also  the  portrait  of  the  lover 
who  jilted  her  abroad.     Then  comes  the  grand  tor- 
nado.   Calastha,  the  aister,  ioooniineniJy  goes  off 
into  shriekings  and  hysterics,  and  dies  in  a  few 
hoars.    Morvale  then  sends  for  Arden,  istendin^ 
to  immolate  b«m  to  his  'sister^s  manes.     He  leads 
him  to  the  room  where  the  'Corpse  is  laid  eat,  takes 
him  by  the  collar,  and  draws  a  monstrous  bowie- 
knife.     But  jnstwhen  he  is  about  to  gi<rethe  fatal 
coup  de  grace,  Locy,  in  due  acecrdance  with  all 
the  roles  of  minor  theatricals  and  clap-tmp,  rashes 
in«  calling  one  **  father,**  and  the  oilier  '*  husband,*' 
and  so  deprives  the  reader  of  the  anticipated  blood- 
shed.     Afden,  havifeg  now  found  his  daughter, 
wishes  to  make  amends  f&r  Galantha*s  destruotioo 
by  grviag  her  is  a  wife  to  Morvale ;  and  to  this 
she  is  Botlnng  lolh.     But  the  :hero,  tbosgh  dying^ 
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with  lovo  for  Locy,  will  not  have  her  from  sach 
hands;  sod  thia  part  of  the  alory  winds  up  with  a 
grand  (aUeau  of  heroical  despair.  Morvale  ihea 
leaves  town  and  goea  wanderiog  about  the  coun- 
try 00  foot : 


-**  Sorrow,  like  the  wind 


OVr  trees,  stira  TaryingoVr  ench  human  mind; 
UprootiBg  MMne,  from  eome  it  doth  tnit  etrew 
BloMom  ami  lesf  which  spring  restores  anew ; 
From  tome  bat  shakes  rich  powers  unknown  in  calm. 
And  wakes  the  trouble  to  extract  the  balm. 
Let  weaker  natares  suffer  and  despair. 
Great  aouls  snatch  vigor  from  the  stormy  air; 
Grief  not  the  languor  but  the  action  brings ; 
And  ctouds  ths  horiion  but  to  neiTs  the  wings.** 

The  effect  of  sorrow  on  MortaYe  ia  to  raake  a 
good  Christian  out  of  a  very  piratically  disposed 
heathen.  Finding  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
blighted,  his  thooghia  turn  back  to  his  early  life 
to  the  desert.  But  he  soon  reflects  that  auoh  a 
life  can  never  gire  him  the  pleasure  whieh  it  did 
before  he  had  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  civilization, 
and  be  muses  thus : 

"'Come then,  my  soul. thy  thoughts  thy  desert  be ! 

Thy  dreams,  thy  comrades !— I  escape  to  thee ! 

Withio  the  gates  unbar,  the  airs  expand. 

No  boand  bat  heaven  confines  the  spirit's  land ! 

Sack  Ittxury  yet  as  what  of  nature  lives 

In  aft*8  lone  wreck,  the  lingering  instinct  gives ; 

Joy  in  the  sun  and  mystery  in  the  atsr. 

Light  of  the  unseen,  commune  with  the  far; 

Jiaa*s  law  his  fellow,  ev'n  in  scorn,  to  save, 

Aad  hope  ia  some  just  world  beyond  the  grave  !*  * 

la  short,  he  becomes  rery  pious  and  on  intel- 
ligible. And  while  in  this  mood  he  suddenly 
comes  upon  a  sort  of  field-preacher,  and  hears  him 
detailing  the  end  and  character  of  Christ  in  a  very 
beaotiful,  though  rather  heterodox  manner.  Mor- 
vale  listens  all  day  and  then — 

**  Before  the  preacher  liowed  the  pilgrim's  bsad  : 
'  Heaves  to  this  Ixvurne  my  rescued  staps  haih  Ud* 
Gneviog,  perplex *d,  benighted,  yet  with  dim 
Hopes  in  God's  justice — be  my  guide  to  flim : 
In  vain  made  man,  I  mourn  and  err ! — restore 
Childhood's  pure  soul  and  ready  trust  once  more  V 
The  oM  man  on  the  stranger  gased  ; — onto 
The  atranger's  sids  the  young  man  aoAly  drew, 
Aad  geatly  clasp 'd  his  hand ;— and  on  the  threo 
The  western  sun  shone  still  and  smilingly ; 
Bat,  round,  behind  them,  dark  and  lengthening  lay 
The  massive  shallow  of  the  closing  day. 
*  See,*  laid  the  preacher,  *  Darkness  hurries  on, 
But  man,  loil-weariad,  grieves  not  for  the  sun ; 
He  knows  the  light  that  leaves  him  shall  return. 
And  kails  the  night  because  he  trusts  the  mom  ! 

Believe  in  God  as  in  the  sun, — and  lo ! 

Aloag  thy  soul,  morn's  youth  restored  shall  glow  ! 

As  rests  the  earth,  so  rest,  O  troubled  heart ; 

lUtt,  till  the  burden  of  the  cloud  depart; 

Beit,  till  the  gradual  veil  from  hsaveo  withdrsvot 

Baaevt  thy  freshness  as  it  yields  the  daws  I'  " 

Morrale  straightway  becomes  thoroughly  regen- 


erated under  this  **  powerful  preaching,"  looka  for- 
ward to  a  union  with  hia  Lucy  in  heaven,  and 
loftga  ardently  for*  an  opportunity  to  declare  hia 
forgiving  spirit  to  Arden.  Meanwhile  Arden  is  a 
prey  to  the  blues.  Both  his  sweelhearta  are  dead, 
and  he  fiada  his  attempt  to  engage  his  daughter's 
affectiona  all  in  vain.  He  ia  an  accomplished  and 
talented  worldling,  but  has  not  the  qualiliea  which 
fascinate  the  heart  of  youth  : 

**  Child,  candid,  aimple,  frank,  to  her  allied. 
Far  more,  the  nature  severed  from  her  side, 
V/i\h  its  fresh  instincts,  and  wild  verdure,  fann'd 
By  fragrant  v^inds  from  haunted  FaMe-land  ; 
Then  all  the  garden  graoea  which  betray 
By  the  tmugh'a  ridies  the  worn  tree's  decay. 
What  charms  the  ear  of  childhood  7 — not  the  page 
Of  tW  romance  which  wins  the  sober  ssge  ; 
Not  thedaik  truths,  like  warning  ghosts,  which  pasa 
Along  the  pilgrim  path  of  Uasselas  ; 
Not  wit's  wrought  crystal  which,  so  coldly  clear 
Reflects,  in  ZaJig,  learning's  icy  sneer ; 
Unreaaoning,  wandering,  stronger  far  the  thrall 
Of  Aim6e's  cave,  or  young  Aladdin's  hall ; 
And  ao  the  childhood  of  the  heart  will  find. 
Charms  in  the  poem  of  li  child-like  mind. 
To  which  the  vision  of  the  world  is  blind  * 
Ev'n  aa  the  savage  'midat  the  desert's  gloom. 
Sees,  hid  from  us,  the  golden  fruitage  bloom. 
And,  where  the  parchdd  silence  wraps  us  all, 
LisU  the  soft  lapse  of  the  glad  waterfall !" 

V 

Arden  gives  himself  up  to  melancholy.  His  in« 
tellect  becooiea  weakened ;  and  **  remorse  haunt* 
ing  the  ruins  of  mental  desolation,'*  causes  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  world  of  society.  He  carriea 
the  dust  of  his  wife  back  to  the  hamlet  where  their 
unhappy  acquaintance  commenced,  and  yisits  the 
tomb  every  midnight.  In  one  of  these  nocturnal 
rambles,  he  falls  into  the  river;  and  when  almoat 
drowned,  he  is  polled  out  by  Morvale,  of  course, 
who  came  there  the  Lord  only  knows  how.  Hav- 
ing thus  proved  his  newly  acquired  Christian  api- 
rit,  and  declared  to  him  his  forgiveness,  the  hero 
returns  to  India.  Atden  falls  into  ill  health. 
Though  hia  career  had  been  selfish  and  worldly, 
the  author  declares  his  originally  noble  nature  in 
theee  fine  lines, 

"  His  eye  not  blind  to  Virtue ;  to  his  ear 
Still  spoke  the  music  of  the  banished  sphere; 
Still  in  his  thought  the  Ideal,  though  obscured, 
Sham'd  the  rank  meteor  which  his  sense  sliur'd. 
Wreck  if  he  wjas,  the  ruin  yet  Ijelray'd 
The  shatler'd  fane  for  gods  departed  made  ; 
And  atill.  through  weeds  neglected  tend  o'erthrown. 
The  bloir'd  inscription  show'd  Che  altar-atone !" 

Dying,  he  bequeathes  his  fortune  "  to  his  chUd-^ 
hut  being  his  natural  child,  such  a  will  was  insuf- 
ficient in  law,  and  she  is  reduced  to  earn  her  bread 
in  the  village  where  her  mother  lived.  Morvale 
returns  and  finds  her  at  the  lady^a  grave,  on  a  fine 
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aammer  evenins^.  A  tender  scene  then  ensues, 
selon  regii,  and  the  author  conjures  up  another  of 
his  favorite  tableaux,  o? er  whtcli  the  cnrlatn  falls, 
leaving  the  parties  in  the  proper  attitude  of  **  mar- 
riage and  happiness." 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  give  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  to  string  upon  it  those  passages  which 
struck  us  as  most  eharacteristieai  of  the  author. 
The  narrative,  though  not  devoid  of  interest,  is 
very  full  of  common-place  and  clap-trap,  and  is  in- 
ferior to  the  poetry  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  This 
is  seldom  much  better,  never  far  inferior  to  the 
specimens  which  have  been  given.  The  author*8 
Pegasus  is  a  very  well  conditioned  animal,  perfectly 
broken,  neither  to  *'rise  too  high  nor  sink  too  low.'* 
His  mind  has  some  vigor,  and  considerable  ideali- 
ty ;  therefore  the  tone  of  his  poetry  is  elevated, 
strong,  and  it  is  adorned  with  some  handsome  ima- 
gery. Bat  his  mind  |s  not  one  of  great  strength, 
he  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  and,  therefore,  while 
he  seldom  runs  into  absurdities,  he  never  otters 
those  burning  words  of  power,  of  which  a  great 
poet  only  is  capable. 
The  author  evidently  rejoices  in  the  possession 
^of  a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  ill  temper,  and 
sometimes  indulges  his  satiric  vein  in  the  most  in- 
human sneerings.  Sometimes  he  is  seized  with  a 
fit  of  universal  railing ;  rails  against  the  church, 
against  the  State,  against  the  laws,  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  indeed  against  the  world  in 
general,  and  he  sometimes  vents  his  bile  on  objects 
very  unsuitable  to  such  offices.  A  distinguished 
eoteroporary  poet,  Alfred  Tennyson,  is  the  object 
of  his  peculiar  spite. 

'*  *  Not  nine,*  saya  he, 
'  The  jingling  medley  of  purloin'd  conceits, 
Oot-bahying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats, 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chime 

To  drowsy  ears  io  Tennysonian  rhyme  !** 

•  •  «  • 

**  Let  School-Miss  Alfred  rent  her  chaste  delight 
On  'darling  little  rooms  sn  warm  and  bright,* 
Chant  *  Vm  ai^eary*  in  infectious  stmin. 
And  catch  her  *  blue  fly  singing  i*  the  pane.'  ** 

Before  pouring  out  his  scorn  for  Mr.  Tennyson, 
he  should  have  reflected  on  one  thing;  that  while 
the  author  of  the  **  New  Timon''  is  only  a  roan  of 
ability^  Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  man  of  genius.  The 
author  of  Tiinon  is  a  roan  of  taste  and  sense,  and 
he  runs  into  no  absurdities ;  as  to  the  rest,  no  very 
uncommon  faculties  were  required  to  produce  his 
poem.  Tennyson  is  also  a  man  of  taste  and  sense ; 
but  that  ssme  great  power  which  has  produced  his 
finer  pieces  has  run  hiro  into  roany  of  those  ridiculous 
follies,  into  which  every  great  poet  has  fallea.  It  is 
true,  that  he  has  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff*  as 
monstrously  nonsensical  as  ever  issued  from  the 
brain  of  any  other  frenzied  rhy  meter,  be  that  one 
whom  you  may ;  but  he  has  also  produced  the 
**  Ulyases**  and  the  '*  Morte  d' Arthur"— poems  as 


far  above  anything  in  the  well-digested  lines  of  the 
"  New  Timon,"  as  the  soaring  grey  peaks  of  the 
Andes  are  above  a  neat  range  of  **  Cheviot  Hills." 

If  this  author  possessed  more  wit  and  humor 
than  he  does,  he  would  excel  in  satire.  His  miod 
is  eminently  fitted  fur  discerning  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  men,  and  for  placing  them  in 
strong  and  evident  lights.  If  he  possessed  more 
wit  and  greater  power  of  versification,  he  might 
at  least  be  styled  the  shade  of  Dryden.  He  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  strength  and  volubility  which 
marks  that  great  master  of  tirade. 

The  following  sketch  of  Irelaod^s  bero-bumbng 
will  bear  out  our  remark. 

"  Bat  who,  scarce  less  by  erery  gasereyed. 

Walks  yonder,  swinging  with  a  stalwart  stride  ? 

With  that  vast  bulk  of  chest  and  limb  a86igQ*d 

So  oft  to  men  who  subjugate  their  kind : 

So  sturdy  Cromwell  push'd  broad  shouldered  on  ; 

So  barly  Luther  breasted  Babylon ; 

So  brawny  Cleon  bawPd  his  Agora  down ; 

And  large-Iim'd  Mahrooud  clutch 'd  a  Prophet*s  crown  ! 

Ay,  mark  him  well !  the  schemer's  subtle  eye, 

The  stage 'mime's  plastic  lip  your  search  defy — 

He,  like  Lysander,  never  deems  it  sin 

To  eke  the  lion's  with  the  fox's  skin  ; 

Vain  every  mesh  this  Proteus  to  enthrall. 

He  breaks  no  statute,  and  he  creeps  through  all ; 

First  to  the  mass  iha(  valiant  truth  to  tell, 

*  Rebellion's  art  is  never  to  rebel, — 

Elude  all  danger  but  defy  all  laws,* — 

He  stands  himself  the  Safe  Sublime  he  draws  I 

In  him  l>ehold  all  contrasts  which  belong 

To  minds  abased,  butpaiisions  roiis'd,  by  wrong  ; 

The  blood  all  fervor,  and  the  brain  all  guile, — 

The  patriot's  bluntness,  and  the  bondsman's  wile." 

We  had  marked  several  other  passsges  to  ex- 
tract ;  but  we  have  already  transgressed  our  limits. 
We  have  only  room  to  remark  that  the  verse  in 
which  ihi&poem  is  clothed  is  most  eiecrable.  At 
the  foot  of  many  pages  the  author  should  have 
written — "these  are  hexameters;"  there  being 
scarcely  any  other  way  in  which  the  reader  can 
understand  what  his  ten  jerking  syllables  are  in- 
tended to  be.  Kven  in  his  more  finished  passages, 
where  he  evidently  strives  to  smooth  his  versifi- 
cation, it  is  never  anything  more  than  the  moooto- 
nons  machine  which  every  one  who  has  read  Pope 
can  manufacture.  His  ear  is  unsusceptible  of  har- 
mony, and  he  knows  not  how  to  blow  into  his  verse 
those  fine  orgsn  notes  of  which  the  hexameter  ia 
susceptible  in  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Messrs.  Gary  and  Hart,  who  published  this  first 
American  edition,  have  executed  their  task  in  a 
manner  which  deserves  our  thanks.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  in  the  most  luxurious  type,  on  clear, 
thick  paper,  and  is  enclosed  in  simple  boards. 
This  is  to  our  taste.  We  greatly  prefer  these  plain, 
grey  covers  to  those  caskets  of  muslin,  morocco 
and  gilding,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  bookstores. 
When  you  take  up  the  New  Tiroon,  you  feel  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  a  book  and  not  a  binding. 
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STANZAS. 

Mark  those  dew-drops  on  that  leaf — 
Heaven'^s  own  glittering  tears, 

Wept  to  shine  a  moment  brief, 
When  the  morn  appears — 

Glowing  with  the  very  ray 

That  must  steal  their  light  away  ! 

Thos  it  is  that  Joy  is  bora 

In  Misfortune's  night ; 
And  io  its  own  radiant  morn. 

With  excess  of  light. 
Flies  away,  like  dew  from  earth, 
Up  to  HesTon  that  gave  it  birth. 


Lino. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  1846. 


THE  FALLS  OF  SOUTH  RIVER. 

(iK  THE  BLUK-BIDOB.) 

«*  Vifginiji!  Yet  I  own 
I  }ove  the  itin,  althongh  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  [  have  climbed  thy  roountainv,  not  alone, — 
Aim)  made  the  wonders  of  thy  valleys  mine ; 
FiodiDgfroiD  morning's  dawn  till  daj's  decline, 

Socae  marvel  )  et  annttrked, — some  peak  whose  throne 
Wu  lofiier,— firt  with  mist  and  crowned  with  pine.** 

Wilde. 

The  sonl  of  man  becomes  tired  with  perpetual 
eoDUDODion  with  the  works  of  Art,  but  with  those 
of  Nature,  never.  As  we  increase  in  years, 
every  return  of  spring,  with  its  leafy  forests  and 
scented  flowers ;  e? ery  summer,  with  its  birds  and 
batterflies;  every  autumn,  with  its  blasted  ver- 
<liire  and  naked  woods ;  every  winter,  with  its 
mows  and  bowling  storms,  impart  to  our  eyes  ad> 
ditional  beauties,  and  flush  rur  bosoms  with  sub- 
limer  emotions.  As  the  distance  becomes  shorter 
between  us  and  our  graves,  the  tinsel  creations  of 
faoey,  and  the  fantastic  productions  of  art  become 
less  and  less  attractive,  till  they  weary  and  sicken 
the  miod  and  heart.  The  Pyrenees  will  stand  in 
grasdenr  and  beauty,  and  chain  the  eye  of  admira- 
tioR,  when  the  dust  of  the  crumbled  Pyramids  is 
biowo  upon  the  desert  winds. 

I  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of  no  goddess ;  I  wot> 
■faip  no  god,  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  maker  and  upholder  of  all  things — the 
"  God  over  all  blessed  forever,"  but  I  am  and  ever 
have  been  an  enraptured  admirer  of  Nature  and  her 
works,  for  in  them  I  see  the  skill  of  that  **  mighty 
baod  that  ever  basy  wheels  the  silent  spheres," 


and  in  them  too  I  witness  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  *'  at  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of 
all." 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  I  set  out  on  horseback  to 
visit  the  Falls  of  South  River.  These  falls  are  in  / 
the  Blue  Ridge,  eight  miles  north  of  Stannerds*  |. 
ville,  Greene  county,  Virginia.  While  travelling 
in  this  upper  country,  I  had  more  than  once  heard 
mention  of  this  cascade  as  a  curiosity  of  no  little 
interest  and  attraction,  and  a«  I  happened  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  in  its  vicinity,  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  visit  it.  We 
began  our  excursion  with  cheerful  features,  and  with 
hearts  "rejoicing  in  nature's  joy."'  Our  way  lay 
along  the  rough  and  rugged  banks  of  Sooth  River, 
which  pursued  its  wild  and  winding  course  over 
rocks  and  through  ravines  with  noisy  rapidity.  We 
rode  for  about  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and  the 
way  became  so  rough,  narrow  and  precipitoos,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  abandon  our  horses  and  proa* 
ecute  the  remaining  distance  of  a  half-mile  on  foot. 
We  had  to  clamber  with  considerable  diflicuUy  and 
caution  up  the  rocky  pathway,  supporting  ourselves 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  which  we  grasped  in  order  to  ao^*^ 
celerate  our  progress.  After  the  expenditure  of 
much  labor  and  breath  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
cataract.  It  was  certainly  a  sublime  and  beautiful 
sight.  The  volume  of  water  that  pours  over  the 
declivity  is  not  considerable.  It  would  require  a 
trough  of  about  three  feet  in  width  and  two  in 
depth.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  this  cataract 
consists  in  the  height  and  abruptness  of  the  rocks 
over  which  the  water  is  discharged.  The  silent 
gazer  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  as  he  contemplates 
it  *'  careering  in  its  might,"  is  overwhelmed  with 
silent  dread  and  speechless  amazement,  but  he  who 
looks  upon  the  falls  of  South  River  is  absorbed 
with  sentiments  of  serene  sublimity  and  quiet  mag- 
nificence ;  though  the  one  compared  to  the  other 
is  no  more  than  a  little  rill  to  a  mighty  river,  or  a 
pebble  to  a  pyramid.  The  ascent  round  to  the  fop 
of  the  falls  is  steep  and  awfully  precipitous,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  gained  the  sum- 
mit. The  height  of  the  falls  is  90  feet.  The 
river  is  discharged  30  feet  perpendicularly  down 
into  an  unfathomable  reservoir,  or  basin.  We 
sounded  it  for  seventy  feet,  but  were  unable  to 
reach  the  bottom.  From  this  basin  it  wells  out 
again  and  tumbles  in  foaming  fury  down  the  side  of 
a  tremendous  rock  for  the  distance  of  60  feet. 

Nature  is  here  seen  in  lier  wildest  mood.  The 
mighty  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows  is  flank- 
ed on  each  side,  by  lofty  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. For  near  a  mile,  monstrous  rocks  like  pyr- 
amids wall  in  the  stream,  among  whose  rugged, 
beetling  summits  the  dark- feathered  raven  has  cho- 
sen its  solitary  haunts.  The  ravine  seems  to  have 
been  ploughed  out  by  some  tremendous  irruption 
of  Nature.    The  mountains  are  thickly  overgrown 
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with  stunted  and  scrubby  trees  of  varioas  kinds. 
There  is  the  ^*  wide-spreading  beech"  near  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  ;  and  higher  up  grow  the  ivy 
and  the  laurel,  whose  intermingled  branches  to  the 
bear,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  wolf,  form  shelters  of 
security  impenetrable  to  hunters.  Still  higher  up, 
the  msurnful  cypress  lifts  its  sombre  head  above 
the  tops  of  the  chesnut  oak  and  mountain  ash  which 
sorroond  it.  Altogether,  the  scenery,  as  far  as  the 
eye  ean  reach  around,  is  ** majestic,  awful,  grand." 

Here  too  the  crested  and  venomous  rattle-snake 
crawls  from  his  larking- place  and  basks  in  the  sun- 
beams. From  one  of  these  monsters  I  had  a  for- 
tunate escape.  When  I  came  in  his  vicinity,  he 
gave  me  the  instinctive  warning  that  I  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  and  disputed  ground ;  but  the 
warning  was  indistinct  and  consequently  unheeded. 
He  spraiig  at  me,  but  I  thwarted  his  stroke  with 
oiy  cane.  He  retreated,  but  before  he  could  make 
good  his  escape,  I  despatched  the  luckless  wight, 
and  rifled  him  of  his  rattles  with  as  much  irrever- 
ence as  an  Indian  plunders  his  fallen  adversary  of 
bis  scalp. 

The  man  of  meditation  who  is  accustomed  '*  to 
look  on  nature  with  a  poet*s  eye,"  can  retire  here 
and  hold  communion  in  quietness  with  his  Maker. 
He  is  here  undisturbed  by  ^*  the  clamorous  race  of 
busy  human-kind,"  and 

**  In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells 
Where  heavenly,  pensive  contemplation  dwells," 

is  the  silent  sanctuary  of  the  Eternal — the  inner 
temple  of  the  Most  High,  where  his  might  and 
majesty  awe  his  creature,  man,  into  homage  and 
humility.  The  uproar  and  bustle  of  the  moving 
multitude,  and  the  din  of  the  rushing,  driving,  and 
crushing  world,  die  away  long  before  they  reach 
the  ear  in  these  lonely  retirements.  Nature  here 
enjoys  her  Sabbaths ;  these  consecrated  wilds  were 
never  desecrated  by  the  blasphemer^s  oath,  for  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  giddiest  man  of  all  our  race, 
in  such  a  place,  is  silenced  into  awe  and  reverence, 
for  he  feels  himself  surrounded  by  the  power  and 
presence  of  some  sacred  and  superior  being. 

I  lefl  these  solitary  haunts  with  feelings  of  min- 
gled regret  and  adoration — regret,  that  I  could  not 
remain  longer  among  these  scenes  of  tranquillity, 

«  Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker  ;'* 

and  I  felt  a  serene  and  assuasive  adoration  in  the 
conviction  that  I  had  been  with  the  Lord  in  the 
aar rounding  and  overhanging  solemnities  of  nature, 
where 

"  No  silks 
Rustle,  nor  jewels  shine,  nor  envious  eyes 
Encounter.** 

Albak. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  A  TRAVELLER. 

THE  OLD  CITY  OF  MAYENCE. 

As  we  approached  Mayenoe,  or  Mentz,  for  it  is 
called  by  both  these  names,  the  one  being  German 
the  other  French,  a  pleasing  laiidaeape  opened  upon 
our  view,  and  a  crimson  sky  tinted  every  thing 
"  couleur  de  rose."  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Germany,  and  finely  located  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mein  and  the 
Rhine ;  opposite  is  the  fortified  town  of  Cassel, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats — 
beyond  these,  we  remarked  a  row  of  wind-mills  on 
boats  also. 

At  the  custom-house  passports  and  luggage  were 
inspected,  but  not  strictly,  nor  were  we  long  kepi 
waiting  during  the  examination,  yet  how  provoking 
are  such  detentions,  however  short;  especially  to 
Americans  accustomed  to  range  over  their  own 
vast  continent  ad  libitum^  as  we  say  in  music. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  cold,  and  after 
an  early  breakfast  next  morning,  we  commenced 
our  perigrinations  as  usual,  beginning  with  the 
Cathedral,  like  all  other  Cathedrals  in  Europe,  a 
sombre  and  ancient  looking  pile. 

It  was  built  in  the  10th  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  the  eleventh,  when  it  was  nearly  des- 
troyed by  fire  and  again  constructed. 

Here  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Frauenlob,  Chief  of 
the  Troubadours,  (they  told  ns,)  a  minstrel  who 
devoted  his  strains  to  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
female  sex,  and  thereby  became  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies  of  Mayence,  (then  the  chief  resort 
of  the  Troubadours,)  that  on  his  death,  they  in- 
sisted upon  bearing  his  body  to  the  grave,  where 
they  bewailed  his  loss  with  sighs  and  tears,  and 
poured  out  such  plentiful  libations  of  wine  in  honor 
of  him,  that  the  spacious  floor  of  the  church  was 
well  nigh  deluged.  So  much  for  tradition.  The 
tomb  consists  of  two  bas-reliefs  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  adjoining  cloister ;  one  represents  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  minstrel  and  the  other 
his  bust.  An  escutcheon  on  the  wall,  within  the 
Cathedral,  denotes  the  resting-place  of  Fastrade, 
the  wife  of  Chardemagoe,  and  beneath  it  is  engraved 
a  Latin  inscription  concerning  her.  Over  one  of 
the  altars  is  a  huge  picture  of  Saint  Martin,  the 
patron  Saint  of  the  Church ;  he  is  on  horseback, 
and  both  man  and  charger  are  the  full  size  of  life. 

After  viewing  two  or  three  other  churches,  of 
which  I  will  not  speak,  lest  you  be  surfeited  by 
such  like  descriptions,  we  walked  to  the  library, 
but  it  was  undergoing  repairs  and  could  not  be  en- 
tered— this  was  quite  a  disappointment,  as  it  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  ancient  medals  and  numer- 
ous specimens  of  the  first  essays  io  printing,  with 
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mffteable  types,  which  we  desired  to  see.  The  in- 
ventor of  these,  Jeao  Goensfieisch  de  Sorgenlock, 
osaallj  styled  Gatenberg,  from  the  name  of  his 
kabiufioQ,  (signifying:  good  moantain,)  was  a  na- 
tive and  resident  of  Mayence,  and  we  visited  the 
bsose  in  which  he  resided.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  a  sign,  bearing  his  coat-of-arms  and  an  in- 
scription in  gilt  letters,  informs  those  passers-by, 
who  can  read  and  comprehend  German,  that  said 
boose  was  once  his  dwelling-place.  His  ooat-of- 
arms  is  also  marked  on  a  projecting  beam  of  wood 
in  the  chamber  be  occupied. 

He  was  assisted  in  his  plans  by  a  wealthy  gold- 
Bmitb  of  the  town,  John  Fost,  or  Faust,  who,  in 
eonjanction  with  Pierre  Schoeffer,  afterwards  im- 
proved the  types  by  forming  them  of  metal  instead 
of  wood. 

Strssboorg,  Harlem  and  Mayence  are  very  jeal- 
OSS  of  each  other  on  the  subject  of  printing — each 
ekimiog  the  credit  of  its  invention ;  but  this  dis- 
pote,  like  that  of  the  seven  cities  concerning  their 
tule  to  Horner^  remains,  I  believe,  yet  nndeter- 
nioed. 

A  building  designated  as  being  the  first  printing 
aSabHshmenC  is  still  standing,  and  is  termed  ^  la 
eoar  nm  Jangen.'* 

The  next  things  of  note  thact  attracted  db  were 
tbe  Hall  of  Anti<}aitie8,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
Dflcal  palace.  In  the  last  is  Shown  tbe  suite  of  apart- 
nents  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occupied  daring 
bis  aojonni  in  Mayence.  Our  cicerone  on  the  ooca- 
lion,  a  respectable  German  woman,  who  spoke 
£ag:liah  tolerably  well,  lavished  high  praises  on 
the  French  Emperor ;  she  said  all  loved  him  who 
iMended  on  him,  be  was  se  kind  and  generous ! 
that  bis  soldiers  lived  like  princes,  and  that  those 
»ho  supplied  them  were  amply  paid.  "  Ah,"  she 
exclaimed,  '*  times  are  sadly  changed  since  then ; 
«bat  I  gave  to  tbe  poor  in  tliese  days,  I  would 
DOW  be  glad  to  get  myself." 

In  fact,  wherever  we  stopped,  Uie  very  name 
sf  Napoleon,  if  mentioned,  seemed  to  call  forth, 
^Qm  the  middltog  and  lower  classes  enlliusiasm 
and  ooomiendation. 

Id  the  Hall  of  Antiquities  we  saw  many  ancient 
vtttife  altars  and  at  least  fifty  large  monnmen- 
tsl  sionea,  beariog  acniptared  figures  of  Roman 
Knights.  They  were  discovered  on  an  eminence 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  (where  was  once  a 
Homan  cemetery,)  by  professor  Lehne,  a  learned 
gentleman,  said  to  be  almost  as  devoted  to  anti- 
qoarias  researches  and  Wire  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
toous  Mr.  Oldbuck,  alias  Monkbarns,  and  the 
Deighborbood  of  Mayence  furnishes  unlimited 
oeaos  of  indulging  his  labors  and  taste ;  for  the 
city  is  ecceedingly  old,  being  founded  as  early  as 
the  70tb  year  of  the  christian  era,  by  Drusus  Ger- 
manicQs,  during  the  wars  between  the  ancient 
Oermaos  and  Romans.  In  that  stormy  age,  he 
built  a  fortification  called  in  Lai  in  Mogontiacum, 


which  was  gradually  surrounded  by  other  edifices 
till  the  number  increased  to  a  town,  eventually  en- 
larged, and  called  Mentx,  or  Mayence.  A  second 
fort,  erected  by  him  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  was  in  like  manner  the  origin  of  Cassel. 
Mayence  was  afterwards  totally  destroyed,  but  re- 
founded  by  Charlemagne. 

All  this  is  a  digression  :^et  us  re-enter  the 
Hall  of  Antiquities  to  notice  the  plan  of  a  noUe 
bridge,  which  Napoleon  intended  to  have  had  con- 
structed over  the  Rhine.  It  was  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient  height  to  allow  of  vessels  passing  under  it, 
and  would  have  cost  36  millions  of  francs. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  paintings 
there  was  a  singular  one,  entitled  the  Menagerie  of 
Reubens,  in  which  his  wife  and  child  are  repre- 
sented surrounded  by  Tarious  sorts  of  birds  and 
beasts.  The  human  figtires  were  executed  by 
himself  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  by  Francis  Sny- 
ders,  the  Flemish  artist,  so  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  that  species  of  painting.  He  was  a  native  of 
Antwerp  and  oflen  worked  in  concert  with  Reubens. 
Much  enjoyment  have  I  had  in  viewing  both  their 
joint  and  separate  productions,  and  those  ef  other 
equally  eminent  limners. 

Poetry  and  music  Uis  true  are  delightlnl,  but  I 
regard  painting  as  the  most  valuable  art,  because 
it  not  only  brings  before  us  scenes  and  places  of 
beauty,  grandeur  and  celebrity,  which  otherwise 
we  would  never  behold,  but  enables  us  4o  retain  tbe 
forms  and  featui^s  of  our  beloved  friends  whea 
they  are  no  longer  with  us.  And  what  yields 
more  soul  thrilling,  thosgh  melancholy  pleasure, 
than  gazing  on  the  cherished  lineaments  of  tbose 
we  almost  idolized  when  en  earth,  after  they  have 
been  torn  from  us  by  the  cold  and  relentless  grasp 
of  Death  ?  For  the  same  reason,  statuary,  or  sculp- 
ture, ranks  next  to  painting  in  my  preference ;  but 
the  dead  whiteness  of  the  cold  marble  plays  not 
upon  the  heart  and  imagination  with  the  force  of 
the  glowing  canvass,  nor  like  it  for  a  moment 
charms  us  into  the  evanescent  belief  of  beholding 
the  dear  originals  themselves. 

But  again  a  truce  with  digressions !  and  **  reve- 
nons  k  oos  moutons." 

There  are  several  most  agreeable  and  enticing  pub- 
lic promenades  at  Mayence,  the  two  principal  we  vis- 
ited— these  were  the  **Fsvorita"  and  the  **Garten- 
feld ;"  from  both  you  have  a  bewitching  prospect. 
The  ^*  Favorita"  was  once  a  fortification,  and  from 
its  heights  are  seen  the  town,  the  sparkling  river 
with  its  islets,  the  busy  villages,  whirling  wind- 
mills and  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
sluggish  Mein,  pouring  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
green  and  rapid  Rhine. 

The  "  Gartenfeld,**  (Gardenfield,)  borders  the 
latter  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  inundated 
in  time  of  war.  One  morning,  with  a  little  bny  to 
guide  us,  we  proceeded  to  the  tower  of  Drusus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mayence.    This  is  the  remains  of 
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a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him.  It  is  circa- 
lar,  and  contains  a  spiral  stair-case.  The  Ger- 
mans term  it  the  Eichelstein,  (Eaglets  stone,)  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  surmounted  with  an  eagle. 

The  weather  being  uncommonly  fine,  and  the 
vintage  going  on,  we  were  induced  to  extend  our 
walk  farther  into  the  country,  and  a  merry  scene 
we  witnessed — there  was  a  numerous  band  of  peas- 
ants singing  loudly  and  cheerily  as  they  pursued 
their  labors ;  presently  op  came  another  set,  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  rosy- faced  little  fellow,  a 
miniature  Bacchus ^  with  a  wreath  on  his  head  and 
a  banner  in  his  hands,  made  of  dirers  gay-colored 
ribbons  and  pieces  of  cloth,  which  he  waved  about 
with  quite  a  triumphant  and  martial  air,  accompa- 
nying every  gesture  with  what  he  meant  for  music, 
but  which  sounded  discordant  and  grating  to  our 
ears,  and  we  were  glad  when  the  train  dispersed. 
The  vintagers  were  very  generous  in  offering  us 
grapes,  of  which  we  partook  plentifully,  nor  would 
they  accept  of  any  remuneration. 

Speaking  of  the  vintage  and  these  other  Ger- 
man matters,  reminds  me  of  a  little  story,  with 
which  1  will  conclude  this  evening^s  pennings. 
It  is  probable  enough  to  be  true  and  is  styled  not 
•*  Alonzo,"— but 

RODOLPH,  THE    BRAVE. 

A  peasant  girl  of  Erbaeh,  a  town  of  the  Rhin- 
gau,  where  you  know  the  best  wines  of  Germany 
are  made,  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  from 
among  the  numer5us  swains  it  had  subjugated,  she 
selected  as  her  favorite  a  young  vintager,  almost  as 
handsome  as  herself,  and  promised  him,  that  the 
hymeneal  knot  should  be  tied  as  soon  as  the  grape 
gathering  was  finished.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
happy  pair  daily  plied  together  their  pleasant 
tasks. 

One  morning,  while  thus  employed,  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  who  afler  a  long  absence  had  just  re- 
turned to  his  domains,  came  riding  by  on  a  toor  of 
inspection.  He  had  left  the  bright-eyed,  cherry- 
cheeked  Frederica,  an  unattractive  child  of  9  years 
old  ;  she  now  stood  before  him  a  graceful,  lovely 
gill,  the  pride  of  the  village.  He  fell  desperately 
in  love  !  sent  for  her  the  next  Sunday  to  his  dwell- 
ing, and  proffered  the  astonished  maiden  his  hand 
and  heart.  She  was  no  Jeannie  Deans  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  dazzled  by  his  promises  of  gifts  and 
pleasures, — above  all,  by  the  splendors  which  adorn- 
ed his  stately  halls,  she  listened  to  the  tempter  and 
abandoned  her  humble  lover  for  the  wealthy  Count. 

In  due  time,  and  with  due  festivities,  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated ;  and  the  bride  in  her  rich  attire 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  But  the  pale- 
ness of  her  face  and  the  tremor  and  icy  coldness 
of  her  hand,  betrayed  too  plainly  the  struggle,  the 


agony  of  her  bosom,  where  love  1^  bleeding  be- 
neath the  selfish  grasp  of  ambition. 

Rodolph  could  not  witness  the  unhallowed  bands. 
In  despair  he  quitted  his  birth-place  and  fled  to  a 
distant  land. 

Frederica  grew  more  and  more  unhappy.  She 
was  soon  surfeited  with  the  luxuries  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  herself  and  her  lover,  and  a  victim  to 
the  tormenting  jealonsy  and  harshness  of  her  lord, 
who,  ungenerous  and  narrow-minded,  incessantly 
reproached  her  with  her  attachment  to  Rodolph, 
(thereby  exciting  both  her  aversion  and  con- 
tempt,) she  pined  away;  her  beauty  faded,  her 
health  and  strength  departed,  and  ere  a  second 
summer  after  that  fatal  union  had  re-clad  the  vines 
with  leaves  and  fruit,  the  grass  grew  high  and  green 
around  the  tomb  of  poor  Frederica ! 

She  left  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  aod  the 
babe  was  lovely  as  the  mother  it  resembled,  and 
thrived  and  prospered  under  the  devoted  care  of 
its  mHternal  grand -parents.  Its  reckless  father, 
weary  of  his  lonely  hearth,  had  committed  it  to 
their  charge  and  again  gone  forth  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment on  some  foreign  shore.  IQbence,  in  after 
years,  the  tidings  came  that  he  was  dead,  and  be- 
hold the  little  Gertrude  a  rich  and  beauteous  heir- 
ess !  Hosts  of  lovers  worship  at  her  shrine,  but 
**  favors  to  none,  though  smiles  to  a// she  extends," 
until  a  warrior  bold,  with  laurel- wreathed  brow, 
casts  his  trophies  at  her  feet.  His  valor  and  his 
manly  beauty  prove  resistless,  and  slie  pledges 
him  her  troth. 

And  who  is  this  "  warrior  bold  V^ — this  Tietorioas 
champion  in  war  and  love  1 

It  is  Rodolph,  once  termed  the  "  Forsaken^'*  bat 
now  the  **  Brave." 

With  valiant  heart  he  snbdued  his  ill-reqaited 
passion  and  wooed  another  bride,  and  Glory  was 
her  name.  He  sought  and  won  her  on  the  battle- 
field of  Prague ! 

A  gallant  knight,  guerdoned  with  well-earned 
honors,  he  returns  to  bis  country — hears  of  the 
Syren  of  Erbaeh,  whose  fascinations  are  enchain- 
ing every  heart,  and  hastens  to  his  own  eberisfaed 
home,  to  yield  hu  homage  too. 

With  amazement  he  recognizes  in  the  enebant- 
ress  the  daughter,  the  image  of  his  once  adored 
and  faithless  Frederica ! 

**  None  bat  th«  Brave  deserve  the  fair." 

So  thought  Gertrude,  and  the  suit  of  RodoTph  was 
not  rejected.  Like  Ciesar,  "  he  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered."  They  were  married,  and^Iong  and 
flourishing  was  the  line  of  their  descendants,  and 
happily  lived  to  a  good  old  age  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Erbaeh. 
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RAVENEL  HALL. 

A  TALE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PAST  11. 

Most  beantiftil  the  round  moon  looked, 

Aod  brightly  shoDe  eiirh  star, 
And  silently  her  spirit  gszed 

Jn  reTereoce  from  afar ; 

For  moonlight  hath  a  sacred ness 

Like  that  the  Sahbath  brings. 
And  bera  was  then  the  haunted  heart 

That  loved  all  holy  things. 

And  many  dreams  their  rmpture  told 

In  that  enchanted  gaxe  :-« 
Ah  me  !  what  pleasant  thoughu  there  wero 

Around  her  in  those  days  ! 

Days  flitted  by,  and  still  Edward  Ravenel  lin- 
gered a  favored  guest  at  the  Hall.  All  his  pow- 
ers of  fascination  were  exerted  ;  and  from  every 
member  of  the  family*  Arthur  excepted,  he  won 
praise  and  approval.  Miss  Lear  was  perfectly  cap- 
tivated, and  Mr.  Manton  quite  surprised  into  friend- 
ship. Lena  was  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  in  her 
comfflendaiions  than  the  rest — butof  late,  Arthur*s 
opinions  and  hers  had  coincided  on  all  subjects  to 
a  most  remarkable  extent.  However,  Ravenel 
carried  the  day  triumphantly :  how  could  his  un- 
seen, yet  unwearied  and  graceful  efforts  to  please, 
fail  of  success  1  They  never  yet  had  been  vain  ; 
in  bis  vocabulary  there  was  no  such  word  as  fail- 
ore.  And  Julia,  the  fair  and  visionary  and  fastidi- 
ous Julia,  what  was  her  opinion  of  this  universal 
favorite  1  Ab  !  could  her  heart  have  been  read,  a 
record  of  hope  aod  love  would  have  been  seen — a 
record,  whose  love  lasted  Irng  after  its  hope  had 
iiaally  passed  away.  And  well  he  divined  the  emo- 
tions of  the  young  beauty,  who  was  the  brilliant 
iospirer  of  them  all ;  and  exultingly  day  by  day  he 
saw  her  prepussesaions  gather  atreogtb,  and  be- 
come more  profound  as  they  grew  more  ailent.  At 
first,  however,  he  seemed  to  pay  her  no  particular 
aiteotions,  indeed  so  negligent  wa^  be,  that  the 
yoQDg  lady  began  to  feel  pique  at  an  iodifference 
eiteoded  to  her  alone.  Then,  as  if  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  her  attractions,  he  evinced  greater 
preference  for  her  society  and  sought  it  oflener, 
but  he  avoided  trivial  topics,  and  spoke  to  her  as 
one  wbote  intellect  demanded  better  things.  But 
his  admiration  was  all  implied,  for  be  never  flat- 
tered, aod  eren  occasionally  veotared  slightly  to 
censure.  He  eonversed  on  books,  on  his  travels, 
on  all  remote  and  general  snbjects,  and  then,  as  if 
impelled  by  the  strong  necessity  of  sympathy,  he 
hegao  by  degrees  to  speak  of  himself  as  of  one 
who  had  saflTered  much,  but  proudly.  He  had 
formed  hit  plan  skilfolly ;  there  was  none  more 


likely  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  than  that  he  systemati- 
cally pursued.  He  acquired  a  mental  influence 
over  Julia,  which  she  scarcely  attempted  to  resisti 
and  she  felt  for  him  a  mingled  reverence  and  pity, 
which  aoon  unconsciously  blended  with  tenderer 
sentiments.  And  was  it  from  selfish  and  un worth v 
motives,  that  he  was  thns  onweariedly  seeking  the 
reliance  of  a  true  and  unsuspecting  nature  I  Alas ! 
it  was,  **  for  even  then  he  loved  another,*'  if  one 
so  coldly  resolute,  so  unscrupulously  determinedf 
could  ever  love  at  all. 

Arthur  from  the  first  had  never  liked  Ravenel ; 
but  as  his  opinion  was  scarcely  more  than  preju- 
dice, a  sort  of  vague  repulsion,  founded  on  no  sufii* 
cient  reason,  he  contented  himself  with  a  merely 
negative  dislike,  which  evinced  itself  only  in  ab- 
staining from  praise.  His  own  fraok  and  ingenu- 
ous character  was  utterly  at  variance  with  calcuU- 
ting  policy,  and  only  to  Lena  he  occasionally  in- 
sinuated his  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  their  fasci- 
nating guest.  But  she  was  fast  being  won  over  by 
the  visiior^s  unceasing  agreeabilities,  and  for  once, 
would  not  admit  the  justice  even  of  Arthur^s  sus* 
ptcioos.  As  it  was  the  only  subject  on  which  they 
difiered,  they  rarely  dwelt  on  it,  for  Lena  and  Ar- 
thur had  usually  some  theme  to  discuss  more  in- 
teresting to  themselves  than  a  si  range  r*8  merits, 
for  to  tell  the  troth,  the  young  cousins  were  des- 
perately in  love.  Miss  Lear  looked  on  anxiously^ 
for  Lena  had  a  talent  for  winning  tenderness,  and 
had  always  been  her  special  favorite.  Much  did 
her  aunt  fear  fur  the  ending  of  an  episode  which 
had  dawned  amid  mirth  and  smiles,  for  Mr.  Mau- 
too  was  ambitious,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  ever  sanction  his  daughter's  union  with  one, 
whose  light  heart  and  warm  affections  were  his  only 
wealth.  But  her  forebodings  in  this  case  were  un- 
founded, and  the  good  angel  that  looks  with  loving 
gaze  upon  the  young  and  true,  had  given  its  bless- 
ing to  that  bright  tie  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

The  weeks  allotted  fur  Mr.  Manton's  visit  bad 
elapsed,  and  he  seemed  impatient  to  return  to  the 
city.  He  received  frequent  letters,  which  he  f^n* 
swered  somewhat  lengthily,  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  en- 
grossing his  thoughts.  It  is  a  frequent  aod  almost 
a  depressing  reflection,  how  little  we  know  the  hearts 
of  those  beside  us.  Each  weaves  in  secrecy  and 
silence  its  glittering  tissue  of  hope,  love,  ambition, 
or  determination,  while  every  outward  aspect  is 
serene  and  correct — the  treacherous  calmness  of 
the  Bleeping  sea.  Many  a  false  impression,  many 
a  dark  purpose,  lie  unsuspected  within  those  hidden 
depths — aod  thankful  are  we  that  holier  things,  up- 
ward impulses,  and  spiritual  aspirations  mingle  also 
where  all  externally  is  tranquil  and  passionless.  I 
can  scarcely  define  the  feeling,  but  to  me  there  is 
a  saddening  impression  given,  when  I  glance  around 
me  and  see  how  imperiously  society  binds  with  its 
petty  frivolities,  its  chilling  forms ;  how  impulse  fetr 
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ters  itself  ontil  action  is  nothing  bot  ceremony,  and 
all  move  mere  players  on  a  stage,  where  the  me- 
diocre and  gifled  meet  on  eqnal  ground.  Indeed 
it  sometimes  seems  that  they  who  reflect  least,  play 
their  part  best ;  and  the  proud  thoughts  that  have 
higher  aims  than  to  curb  humanity  into  an  automa- 
ton, thoughts  that  often  write  themselves  immortal, 
and  yet  dare  not  brave  the  criticism  of  the  uncom- 
prehending crowd,  they  pass  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected— gems  on  which  the  merest  idler  may  igno- 
rantly  trample.  Surely  this  is  a  false  state  of  things : 
k  cannot  be  wise  thus  coldly  to  shackle  enthusi- 
asm— but  alas !  like  many  others  imbued  with  the 
delusive  spirit  of  reform,  I  can  but  observe  and  la- 
ment the  system,  without  the  ability  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

At  length  Mr.  Manton  returned  to  town  accom- 
panied by  Ravene).  The  attentions  of  the  latter 
to  Julia,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  stay,  were 
nnceasing,  but  still  he  made  no  professions,  uttered 
no  assurances.  He  relied  much  upon  the  harassing 
powet  uncertainty  exercises  over  the  mind  in  such 
eases,  the  torture  of  hope  and  doubt,  and  be  was 
saccessfully  testing  that  cold-hearted  policy  which 
piques  and  soothes  by  turns.  He  readily  promised 
to  accept  ere  long  the  cordial  invitations  of  Miss 
Lear  and  Lena  to  repeat  his  visit.  Julia  did  not 
onite  her  wishes  to  theirs,  but  Ravenel  looked  into 
the  beautiful  eyes  that  pleaded  their  own  hopes, 
and  only  smiled  at  the  conscious  silence  which 
spoke  to  him  more  than  many  words  could  have 
revealed.  Mr.  Manton  had  been  so  much  occupied 
by  private  business,  that  be  had  found  no  opportu- 
nity to  arrange  any  definite  plan  for  Arthur's  future, 
and  the  latter  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sal to  remain  quietly  in  his  present  location  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  until  some  desirable  prospect 
should  open.  Arthur  was  not  ambitious,  and  while 
Time  passed,  **  treading  on  flowers,"  he  never 
troubled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  its  steps 
were  rapid  and  its  opportunities  irrecoverable. 
Then,  too,  he  was  very  much  in  love ; — need  I  plead 
a  fairer  apology  for  indolence  1  So  of  course  he 
offered  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  counselled 
delay,  but  on  the  contrary,  considered  his  guardian 
a  most  judicious  adviser.  Wholly  absorbed  in  his 
personal  anticipations,  Mr.  Manton  never  remem- 
bered the  probable  consequences  of  permitting  a 
young  and  gay,  and  above  all,  an  idle  man,  to  be 
thus  domesticated  with  his  attractive  daughters;  and 
he  never  imagined  that  any  tie  stronger  than  fViend- 
ship  would  be  fostered  by  such  association.  Miss 
Lear  hesitated  to  confide  her  views  tm  the  subject, 
for  the  master  of  the  Hall  was  not  one  to  elicit 
such  confidence,  and  besides,  she  shrank  fiom  cast- 
ing a  shadow  on  that  bright  young  heart,  revelling 
In  the  purple  light  of  its  unspeakable  happiness. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  youthful  loTers  laughed  away 
the  moments,  doubting  not  that  their  flight  would 
be  ever  through  starlight  and  sunshine. 


A  diflierent  change  had  come  over  Julia.  Always 
composed  and  tranquil  except  when  some  sudden 
appeal  to  her  feelings  called  forth  their  graphic  and 
passionate  expression,  she  became  silent,  abstracted 
and  unsocial.  What  to  her  was  the  thooghiless 
merriment  around  her,  compared  to  the  restless 
world  of  her  own  fancies,  with  all  its  radian^,  yet 
trembling  and  bewildering  rapture  ?  Spring  had 
vanished,  summer  had  touched  the  young  leaves, 
and  called  forth  many  a  beautiful  flower  to  its  brief 
existence  of  fragrance  and  loveliness,  and  Julia 
would  frequently  wander  through  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Hall,  wrapped  in  her  own  illusions, 
and  seeking  only  to  be  alone  with  them.  It  was 
an  enchanting  night,  and  the  full  moon  tinted  every 
tree  and  shrub  with  its  silvery  glory.  I  know  not 
if  moonlight  is  to  all  a  bewitching  and  yet  a  mourn- 
ful beauty,  but  to  me  it  is  a  summoner  of  all  early 
hopes  and  faded  joys,  of  the  ties  that  bring  tears 
with  them,  and  the  names  that  have  grown  into  a 
sorrow.  Not  a  disappointed  trust,  nor  a  vanished 
vision  lived  in  the  past,  but  comes  back,  stamped 
*^  in  vain  ;**  not  a  friend  has  changed  from  confi- 
dence to  coldness,  that  glides  not  before  me ;  all 
the  indescribable  radiance  that  youth  lent  to  other 
days,  and  that  never  can  shine  upon  after  times, 
blends  with  that  lustre— -the  *'  halo  hovering  round 
decay.*'  And  more  than  all,  the  faces  my  child- 
hood loved,  the  voices  that  blessed  me  then,  and 
the  eyes  once  eloquent  with  human  tenderness,  that 
now  are  looking  on-  our  God— all  these  are  min- 
gled in  mysterious,  indefinable  vividness  with  the 
touching  moonlight,  until  I  would  fain  shut  oot  the 
brightness  that  brings  to  memory  such  awakened 
griefs. 

Julia  had  no  sorrows  to  recall,  hut  there  is  in 
the  delicious  fantasies  of  an  imaginative  mind,  a 
tinge  of  something  that  would  be  melancholy,  if  it 
were  not  rapture.  The  interval  that  had  dragged 
its  solitary  hours  along  since  Ravenel's  depaitore, 
had  but  served  to  render  more  profound  the  im- 
pression produced  by  his  fascinations,  and  to  im- 
part to  them  an  exaggerated  and  a  poetic  character. 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  reveal  the  glowing  rere- 
ries  of  that  dangeroasly  endowed  intellect,  whose 
very  silentness  lent  them  depth  ;  can  we  depict  the 
hues  of  sifAset,  or  sketch  the  Kght  of  stars  ?  Nor 
would  I,  with  a  touch  profane,  lift  aside  the  Teil 
from  woman*s  heart,  and  lay  bare  its  delusions,  for 
I  reverenee  the  concealment  that  enshrouds  them 
and  cannot  mar  its  sanctity. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  eTcning,  but  Julia  had 
been  sauntering  alone  under  the  trees  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  Miss  Lear,  though  not  wiihoot  sym- 
pathy with  youth^s  romance,  was  obliged  to  re- 
strict It  within  prudent  limits,  and  therefore  the 
young  lady  was  constrained,  though  roost  reluctant- 
ly, to  conclude  her  rambles.  She  had  scarcely  en- 
tered the  hoase,  when  the  aoond  of  a  horae*s  feet  an- 
iidanced  the  eomiog  of  a  guest,  and  a  momeni  after- 
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wirds  RaTenei  wu  annoii need.     He  waa  the  bearer 
of  a  message  from  Mr.  Mantoo,  annoeaciog  hia  in- 
teatioB  of  being  at  the  Hall  the  next  day,  though 
only  for  a  few  hoars,  and  altogether  on  baainesa. 
Rtreoel  aaid  he  had  offered  to  play  the  herald, 
bemg  only  too  happy  to  find  an  apology  for  soon 
retamittg  to  friends  so  raiued.     All  hia  varioiis 
psvcrs  of  pleasing  were  exerted  that  evening  to 
ioierest  his  companions,  and  Julia  felt  that  as  asoal 
he  fally  soeeeeded.    The  next  morning  he  intended 
letorning  to  the  city,  but  before  bis  departure,  sent 
a  card  to  Julia.     She  opened  the  envelope  hurried. 
It,  for  t^efeli  from  whom  it  came.    It  contained 
stDiply  these  words  in  pencil — '*  May  I  see  you 
alooe  in  the  library  for  a  few  monnents  V^    Must  I 
Rf  eal  the  whole  truth,  and  confess  that  Julians  first 
ioDpolse  after  reading  the  sentence  was  to  glance  at 
her  mirror  f    It  was  even  so,  and  in  truth  she  had 
no  reason  to  blame  tlie  reflection  it  offered.     Very 
beaotifol  waa  the  face  she  looked  on,  with  iu  large, 
thoQgfat-speaking  eyes,  whose  dark  fringes  lent 
sentiment  to  brilliancy ;  the  cheeks  now  tinged  with 
the  hoes  of  hope,  the  lips,  half  smiling  at  their  own 
sweetness,  and  the  forehead— '*  oh !  call  iu  fair,  not 
pale  l^  around  which  the  long  brown  ringlets  gath- 
ered caressingly.     It  was  a  countenance  whose 
Qsaal  eipression  was  proud  and  serene,  with  a  touch 
of  that  sadness  which  almost  always  accompanies 
the  blending  of  intellect  and  womanhood,  but  now 
it  was  radiant  with  anticipation,  and  sparkling  with 
happiness.     There  is  no  endowment  on  which  girl- 
hood places  so  high  an  estimate,  as  on  personal  at- 
tnetions,  and  they  are  never  so  precious  to  her,  as 
when  a  lover^s  gaae  has  lingered  enchanted  upon 
them,  and  the  pleasure  of  gaining  the  admiration  of 
the  one  beloved,  has  taught  her  to  realise  exolttngly 
the  **  might  and  majesty  of  loveliness.*^ 

Ravenel  was  sitting  beside  a  table  in  the  library. 
Il  was  a  handsome  apartment — the  books  were 
those  his  father  had  collected,  those  he  had  himself 
pored  over  in  his  studious  days ;  every  volume  had 
a  history  of  old  times  to  him.  Bat  a  few  articles 
of  fashionable  furniture,  and  rich  modern  curtains, 


tatioos.    There  waa  no  teademeas  in  his  heart  for 
her,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  proffer  words  of  de- 
votion and  prefeaaions  of  paaeion ;  never  but  once 
had  his  spirit  acknowledged,  in  truth,  the  witchery 
of  auch  a  rapture,  never  might  it  feel  it  agai«. 
^^  H^  (he  illusions  of  his  life  had  departed ; 
there  was  no  palliating  self-deeeptioo  about  hi«i 
now,  and  even  yet  there  was  a  name  whose  aouiid 
was  thrilling  to  him,  and  he  loved  another  well. 
The  past  waa  with  him ;  its  record  lay  before  him 
of  vows  all  broken,  proteatationa  all  falae ;  and  eyes, 
whose  bloe  depths  of  tenderness  once  had  brought 
him  ecstacy,  seemed  looking  on  him  now  in  ten- 
der, yet  touehiflg  reproach.    Hia  reflections  grew 
oppressive,  and  it  was  a  relief  an  eacape  to  him 
when  light  fooistepe  approached ;  the  door  noiae- 
lesaly  opened  and  closed,  and  Julia  stood  before 
him,  brilliaoC  with  the  happiiieaa  of  auddenly  awa- 
kened expeeutioui  and  radiant  with  that  beauty 
which  defiea  the  pen,  and  can  aeldem  be  faithfully 
depicted  by  the  pencil,  the  glowing,  varying,  roee- 
tinted  level ineaa  of  youth  and  hope  and  rapture. 
If  it  seem  unaatnral  that  Ravenel  could  have  dwelt 
ao  coldly  on  such  rare  attractions,  I  can  but  avow 
the  fact,  and  they  will  eomprehend  hia  indifference 
who  have  experienced  the  engroeament  of  one  only 
attachment,  and  have  felt  bow  the  loving  sweet- 
ness of  one  face  monopolizes  all  admiration.    Other 
charms  may  appeal  to  the  mind  and  win  the  criti- 
cising commendation  of  the  judgment  but  they  can 
never  warm  the  heart  that  has  already  exhausted 
all  its  poetry  in  another^a  praise. 

I  need  scarcely  relate  the  words  of  that  inter- 
view, on  one  side  so  fraught  with  enchantment,  on 
the  other  so  composed  and  calculating.  Ravenel 
always  spoke  well ;  the  faculty  of  graceful  expres- 
sion was  one  of  his  gifls*  and  his  declarations  now 
were  fervent  and  impassioned.  He  told  her  he 
had  obtained  her  father^s  sanction  to  his  suit,  that 
it  was  with  his  permission  and  approval  he  now 
addressed  her.  He  spoke  of  his  lonely  life,  hia 
deprivation  of  all  endearing  ties,  and  his  yearn- 
ing to  rest  from  his  wanderings,  and  find  a  solace 


had  imparted  a  different  and  brighter  aspect  to  the  for  years  of  weariness  and  care.     Whatever  was 


room.  All,  however,  was  in  good  taste  ;  even  Rav- 
enel could  find  no  fault  in  the  decorations  around 
him.  It  had  always  been  a  favorite  resort  with 
him;  he  bad  whiled  away  many  hours  there  during 
his  late  sojourn  at  the  Hall,  and  now  he  was  there 
to  ask  love  from  one  by  whom  he  felt  certain  it 
would  not  be  denied — to  solicit  the  bestowal  of  a 
hand,  which  should  restore  to  him  bis  home.  But 
the  thoughts  within  his  mind  were  not  the  trem- 
btiogones  of  a  devoted,  yet  an  unanswered  lover — 
his  were  not  the  reveries  in  which  hope  and  doubt 
claim  equal  sway.  Calm  schemes  of  selfish  pur- 
|K)se,  coldly-devised  and  well-weighed  plans  for 
the  future,  and  dark,  intruding  memories  of  a  past 
that  ajould  not  be  repelled,  were  busy  in  his  medi- 


catculated  to  interest  his  companion,  to  elicit  her 
sympathy  and  engage  her  kindness,  he  said  most 
eloquently ;  and  Julia  listened — ^loved — and  pronh 
ised,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  hour  appointed  for  Mr.  Manton's  coming 
arrived  and  passed,  but  for  once  he  was  unpunctual, 
and  in  his  stead  was  sent  a  letter.  It  was  directed 
to  both  his  daughters,  and  contained  these  words : 

••I  had  anticipated,  my  dear  children,  having  the 
pleasure  of  personally  communicating  to  you  the 
tidings  I  am  obliged  to  entrust  to  this  letter— ti- 
dings which  are  perhaps  unexpected,  but  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  unwelcome.  You  are  aware  that  f 
have  long  felt  painfully  the  peculiar  loneliness  of 
my  position,  and  your  own  need  of  coagenial  ao- 
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ciety,  I  have,  therefore,  consulted  at  once  yooi 
happiness  and  my  own,  in  soliciting  the  hand  of  a 
lady  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being 
my  wife  and  your  companion.  She  is  a  stranger 
Co  yoa,  and  you  will  not  be  presented  to  her  until 
afler  oar  marriage,  which,  in  consequence  of  her 
mother's  recent  death,  will  be  entirely  private,  and 
•witt  take  place  next  week.  I  do  not  request  your 
attendance,  believing  that  the  introduction  to  stran- 
gers, even  though  soon  to  be  such  near  connexions, 
•  would  be  too  trying  to  Ethel  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  and  I  feel  convinced  from  your  past  duti- 
ful conduct,  that  though  absent  in  person,  your  af- 
fectionate wishes  for  my  happiness  will  be  with  me 
•on  the  occasion.  Ethel  is  young  and  interesting, 
and  you  will  doubtless  find  her  a  charming  acqui- 
eition  to  your  limited  circle,  when  she  has  in  some 
measure  recovered  her  cheerfulness.  She  will 
never,  however,  be  other  than  a  guest  at  your  pres- 
ent home,  for  you  will  find,  my  dear  daughters,  that 
every  provision  has  been  made  by  me  to  secure 
your  righu  and  pleasures,  and  Julia  is  from  this 
time  misirese  of  the  Hall^-where  I  hope  Miss 
Learns  good  judgment  will  long  preside  and  direct. 
I  have  much  to  say,  which  I  must  leave  until  our 
meeting  next  week,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  introducing  to  yon  a  lady  deserving 
your  most  affectionate  admiration.  Present  me 
very  kindly  to  every  member  of  the  household, 
Arthur  included.'^ 

The  family  were  seated  together  when  this  let- 
ter arrived,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  at  its  contents, 
Julia  read  it  aloud.  It  would  be  difficult  lo  paint 
the  mingled  feelings  with  which  it  was  heard — 
feelings  in  which  surprise  predominated,  for  not  one 
of  the  party  had  ever  contemplated  even  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Manton^s  forming  a  second  marriage. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  several  moments  in 
mate  astonishment,  and  Arthur  could  scarcely  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  characteristic  formality  and  de- 
corum of  Mr.  Manton^s  epistle.  He  was  the  firsi 
to  remark,  that  his  uncle  must  certainly  be  very 
much  in  love,  for  he  had  even  forgot  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  lady's  name. 

Julia  and  Lena  were  not  as  much  startled  at  the 
aoexpected  idea  of  having  a  step-mother — a  being 
^rlhood  usually  invests  with  horrors,  and  considers 
synonymous  with  despot, — as  they  would  have  been 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Each  had  her  own 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  which  would  prevent 
any  disagreeable  consequences  to  them  from  this 
unforseen  connexion,  and  they  retained  no  recol- 
lection of  their  mother  to  render  the  tie  more  pain- 
ful. The  apparent  indifference  with  which  their 
father  sought  for  himself  a  different  home  from 
theirs,  occasioned  them  but  momentary  concern, 
for  they  knew  he  was  consulting  his  own  happiness, 
and  there  had  never  subsisted  between  them  that 
ayropathising  tenderness  which  blends  separation 
with  grief.    Their  permanent  impression  was  one 


of  satisfaction  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  andis- 
torbed  possession  of  independence  and  tranquillity, 
and  were  not  required  to  greet  their  new  relation 
except  with  attentive  kindness.  Miss  Lear  alone 
was  grieved,  but  she  said  not  a  word,  time  had  long 
ago  taught  her  to  endure  in  silence.  Only  the  ir- 
repressible tears  that  filled  her  eyes  told  how  vividly 
and  mournfully  this  event  recalled  the  sister  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  Mr.  Manton's  youth,  and 
whose  brief  married  life  had  been  none  of  the  hap- 
piest. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  at  the  Hall  in  pre- 
paring a  suitable  reception  for  Mr.  Manton  and  bis 
bride — but  alas !  for  the  vanity  of  human  plans ! 
for  never  more  were  his  footsteps  destined  to  cross 
that  threshold.  Arthur  and  Lena  had  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  bridegroom^s  un looked 
for  fit  of  sentiment  to  solicit  his  approbation  of 
their  union.  They  had  always  considered  theirs 
rather  a  desperate  case,  but  they  argued  that  Mr. 
Manton  could  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  refuse  his 
daughter  his  sanction,  when  she  had  so  readily 
and  dutifully  accorded  him  hers!  Altogether,  they 
agreed  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  decidedly  more 
encouraging,  and  Arthur  consequently  grew  so  hap- 
py as  to  be  quite  oppressive — at  least  to  Julia,  whose 
happiness  was  always  tinged  with  thought  and  re- 
pose.  She  received  within  a  day  or  two,  a  short 
note  from  her  father,  expressing  his  cordial  approval 
of  her  engagement  with  Ravenel.  It  was  worded 
with  less  care,  and  with  far  more  tender  solicitude 
than  he  had  ever  written  to  her  before  ;  perh  :  |  b 
was  not  really  as  ceremonious  and  cold  as  he  ap- 
peared, or  it  may  be,  the  event  appealed  to  his 
better  feelings,  and  his  heart  smote  him  for  the 
promptitude  with  which,  while  engrossed  with  his 
own  hopes,  he  yielded  his  daughter's  happiness  into 
a  stranger's  hands.  He  said  he  had  but  a  moment 
to  write,  but  he  earnestly  united  his  own  to  the 
suitor's  solicitations  to  hasten  the  period  of  her 
marriage.  It  was  his  intention,  he  continued,  afier 
having  visited  his  family  at  the  Hall,  to  go  abroad 
with  his  lady,  and  it  would  be  truly  gratifying  to 
his  paternal  feelings,  to  see  his  daughter's  welfare 
and  happiness  secured  before  his  departure.  It  was 
thus  that  affairs  were  hurried  on,  and  a  day  not 
very  distant  was  decided  on  for  the  marriage. 

Not  very  long,  however,  was  the  stream  of  cir- 
cumstances allowed  by  Fate  to  glide  on  so  smoothly. 
P^or  several  days  Mr.  Manton  had  been  indisposed, 
and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  became  so  ill,  that 
his  daughters  were  summoned  to  attend  him.  The 
physicians  spoke  with  the  discouraging  mystery  of 
science,  and  advised  an  immediate  sea  voyage; 
preparations  were  therefore  made  for  prompt  de- 
parture, and  the  contemplated  visit  to  the  Hal!  was 
abandoned.  His  bride's  attentions  to  the  invalid 
were  unceasing,  but  they  seemed  rather  the  result 
of  duty  than  of  tenderness,  and  her  reception  of 
his  daughters,  though  gentle  and  graceful,  was  otI- 
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dently  encountered  with  painful  embarrassment.  It 
was  an  awkward  position,  and  both  parties  felt  it 
keenly,  yet  the  young  ladies  could  not  but  be  inte- 
rested in  one  scarcely  in  the  bright  summer  of  wo- 
intflbo<xl,  and  already  touched  by  some  abiding 
sorrow,  and  wearing  ^*  the  settled  shadow  of  an  in- 
ward grief.**  She  had  no  relatives  in  this  country, 
for  her  friends  were  English,  and  her  father  had 
permanently  quitted  America  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage; she  was  thus  leA  peculiarly  lonely  in  her 
Dew  and  trying  station.  She  was  very  lovely  in 
her  appearance,  with  the  fair  waving  hair,  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  appealing  soAness  of  expression 
seldom  seen  in  later  life,  and  which  the  painter 
loTes  to  sketch  in  his  radiant  ideal  of  childhood's 
beaoty. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Mr.  Manton  was 
safficiently  recovered  to  encounter  the  necessary 
fatigue  of  travel,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  period 
fixed  on  for  Julians  marriage  had  arrived.  The 
ceremony  was  almost  a  mournful  one,  only  her  im- 
mediate friends  being  present,  and  was  attended  by 
none  of  the  joyous  customs  usual  at  such  festivals. 
She  was  too  happy  to  heed  their  absence ;  and  he 
only  felt  in  his  bitterness  what  mockery  they  would 
have  been.  The  young  step-mother  was  not  pres- 
ent; she  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  pleaded  that 
her  sad  dress  would  be  ominous.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  the  family  separated ;  the  Mantons  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  returned  to 
the  Hall. 

I  have  neglected  to  mention  the  fate  of  Arthur's 
«Dd  Lena*s  petition, — happiness  is  a  thing  so  ethe- 
real, and  happy  people  offer  so  little  to  relate,  that 
1  may  be  pardoned  for  passing  them  by  so  lightly. 
Their  appeal  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Manton 
yielded  his  sanction  to  their  engagement,  decreeing 
only  that  a  year  should  elapse  before  their  union. 
The  course  of  their  love  had  run  with  such  unin- 
terrupted smoothness,  that  some  obstacle  seemed 
reqoisite,  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
romance,  to  prove  its  truth,  and  this  delay  served 
ODiy  to  cast  a  slight  sentimental  sadness  over  their 
giy  and  hopeful  natures.  Mr.  Manton  had  fulfilled 
bis  promise  of  providing  business  for  Arthur,  and 
had  engaged  occupation  for  him  which  compelled 
him  to  reside  for  awhile  in  a  distant  city.  He  was 
therefore  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  bid  adieu,  for 
ihe  present,  to  the  complete  indolence  and  happi- 
neas  he  had  of  late  thoroughly  engaged. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  now  as  we  again 
glance  at  the  Hall,  we  perceive  that  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  its  inmates.  They  are  wear- 
ing the  garb  of  mourning,  for  Mr.  Manton  had  died 
suddenly  two  months  after  his  departure.  His 
young  wife  returned  almost  immediately  to  her  na- 
tive land,  but  to  the  Hail  she  never  came — greatly 
to  the  marvel  of  the  gossips  in  the  neighborhood. 
Kind  letters  were  interchanged  between  herself 
ud  her  hasband^s  children,  but  more  than  kindness 


on  either  side,  was  neither  felt  nor  expressed. 
She  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  in  her  native  city,  and 
pleaded  ill- health  as  an  apology  for  her  complete 
retirement  from  society.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  some  mental  inquietude  was  doing  its  work  on 
the  Iady*s  peace,  and  not  from  mere  physical  de- 
bility arose  that  touching  look  of  suffering  which 
saddened  her  fair  young  face.  Poor  Ethel !  her 
anticipations  had  been  early  shadowed,  and  gloomy 
indeed  looked  the  years  to  be  to  eyes  that  gazed 
on  them  through  tears ! 

And  Julia,  A«r  hopes  had  seemingly  been  realized; 
time  had  apparently  brought  her  dreams  fulfilment — 
was  she  happy  1  In  some  respects  she  was,  for  Rave- 
nel  was  courteous  and  attentive,  and  she  loved  him 
beyond  all  expression,  with  the  poetical  exaggeration 
of  her  imaginative  disposition.     And  yet  there  were 
moments  when  even  to  her  his  words  seemed  con- 
strained, his  reflections  preoccupied,  but  never  once 
had  her  heart  grown  dark  with  suspicion,  nor  ad- 
mitted the  possibility,  to  one  like  her  so  unuttera- 
bly terrible,  that  he  had  loved  another  better.     He 
had  vowed  again  and  again  that  she  was  his  only 
vision,  her  tenderness  his  greatest  blessing,  and  he 
had  smiled  away  her  fears  with  that  smile  to  her 
so  full  of  witchery,  because  now  it  came  so  rarely. 
This  life  is  not  one  of  recompense,  yet  even  here 
many  a  heart  writes  out  its  own  history,  and  the 
evil  thoughts  we  have  not  the  courage  boldly  to 
repel,  become  our  fearful  foes  at  last.     Ravenel 
tested  and  proved  this  truth,  his  favorite  scheme  was 
realized — he  only  knew  at  what  a  cost,  and  now 
with  every  earthly  good  in  his  possession,  regret 
glided  like  a  serpent  across  his  path,  memory 
taunted  him  with  her  thousand  voices,  not  to  be 
silenced,  and  he  stood,  master  of  all  he  sighed  for, 
yet  a  wretched,  almost  a  desperate  man.     He  was 
well  aware,  too,  that  he  did  not  suffer  alone,  bat 
that  one  who  had  loved  him  sincerely,  was  also 
striving  to  blot  out  the  past,  and  with  manhood's 
vanity,  he  doubled  not  the  efifort  was  unsuccessful. 
Never  but  once  since  his  marriage  had  he  met  his 
early  love,  and  then  accidentally,  and  only  for  a 
moment.     Ever  since  had  the  troubled  gaze  of 
those  appealing  eyes  followed  him,  and  their  silent 
reproach  haunted  him,  until  he  yearned,  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  for  one  word  of  forgiveness 
and  kindness.     He  was  withheld  from  such  dan- 
gerous reflections  by  no  controlling  force  of  princi- 
ple ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  curb  his  words,  to 
guide  his  actions  by  politic  rules ;  he  was  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  regulate  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
a  stranger  to  that  higher  and   holier  philosophy 
which  penetrates  to  the  springs  of  evil,  and  puri- 
fies the  source  from  which  come  the  issues  of  life. 
The  conviction  that  all  his  present  weariness  of 
spirit  was  the  result  of  his  own  premeditated  course 
of  selfishness  and  deception,  only  tended  to  render 
him  more  restless ;  what  consolation  was  it,  that  he 
had  traced  for  himself  the  unsatisfying  path  he 
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trod  T  Ha  fell  too  the  depressing  consequences  of 
a  life  without  aim  and  regular  occupation ;  books 
ceased  to  interest  him,  among  the  many  who  envied 
him  he  had  no  friends,  and  he  brooded  in  inter- 
rupted idleness  over  his  gloomy  meditations,  until 
his  very  nature  grew  dark  and  sombre. 

Sorrowfully  Julia  noted  bis  constantly  increasing 
abstract  ion,  but  he  bad  once  harshly  repulsed  her, 
when  she  ventured  tenderly  to  ask  the  cause  of  his 
gloom,  and  she  never  dared  a  second  time  to  ques- 
tion him  on  the  subject.     He  was  not  as  attentive 
to  her  as  formerly,  but  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  her 
presence,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  something  like 
fear  blended  with  her  love.     She  lost  the  impul- 
aive  tone  of  her  character,  and  learned  to  guard 
every  word  and  look,  that  might  possibly  offend  his 
fastidious  and  criticising  taste,  for  he  often  blamed 
and  ridiculed  now  her  natural  and  sparkling  entha- 
siasm.    The  result  of  such  a  system  is  easy  to 
foretell :  gradually  coldness  took  the  place  of  con- 
fidence, and  estrangement  followed  fast  in  the  foot- 
steps of  tenderness.    Julia  became  silent  and  re- 
served, her  cheek  lost  its  richness,  and  her  eyes, 
always  exceedingly  beautiful,  acquired  a  new  and 
touching  expression.     Slill  she  had  no  cloe  to  the 
reason  of  her  husband's  neglect ;  no  gleam  of  jeal- 
ousy had  ever  intruded  on  her  timid,  yet  fond  re- 
liance— how  could  she  doubt  assurances  and  protes- 
tations like  his  1  But  she  saw  that  she  had  no  share 
in  his  confidence,  that  he  suffered,  yet  would  not 
reveal  why,  and  who  does  not  know  the  pang  that 
belief  would  bring  to  one  who  loved  with  an  enthu- 
siast's passionate  and  poetic  affection  t    No  open 
unkindness  is  needed  to  render  married  life  the 
worst  of  bondage ;  many  a  soaring  spirit  has  been 
bowed  to  the  dust,  many  a  woman^s  warm  heart 
broken  without  the  aid  of  this.     The  weapons  are 
aharp  enough  that  are  sheathed  in  the  careless 
glance  and  sarcastic  tone,  the  bitter  retort  and 
chilling  indifference,  the  cutting  and  yet  courteous 
censure ;  these  have  a  power  not  to  be  repelled,  a 
grief  beyond  all  utterance,  and  what  must  have 
been  their  sting  to  a  disposition  like  Julia's,  whose 
sensitiveness  was  almost  morbid,  and  whose  disap- 
pointment was  more  keenly  intense,  because  con- 
trasted with  hopes  so  radiant,  and  an  idol  raised  so 
high.     She  had  no  exciting  society  nor  interesting 
pursuits  to  engross  her  mind  and  divert  her  atten- 
tion ;  her  thoughts  were  all  monopolized  by  one 
depression,  and  her  nature  craved  pleasant  occu- 
pation to  slill  its  restlessness,  and  demanded  hap- 
piness to  develop  its  resources.     Had  her  home 
been  a  bright  one,  she  would  have  made  a  brilliant 
woman ;  but  the  shadow  that  lay  there  had  dark- 
ened her  heart,  and  from  the  heart  come  woman*s 
noblest  impulses. 

She  was  now  particularly  solitary,  for  Lena  had 
accompanied  Miss  Lear  on  a  visit  of  several  months 
to  a  distant  friend,  and  Julia  was  alone,  seemingly 
wilh^l  the  attributes  of  enjoyment,  ia  reality  with- 


out one.     She  felt  such  seclusion  was  not  expe- 
dient in  her  state  of  mental  languor,  and  she  pined 
for  association  with  some  person  who  could  soothe 
her,  and  arrest  the  downward  current  of  her  reve- 
ries.    Then  rose  up  before  her  the  pale,  winning 
face  of  her  father's  wife,  and  its  placid  serenity 
shone  upon  her  like  some  sweet,  star-lit  dream. 
She  knew  that  too  slight  and  ceremonious  so  in- 
tercourse had  been  sustained  between  them,  that 
something  more  than  mere  formal  politeness  was 
due  from  a  daughter  to  one  who  had  faithfully 
solaced  a  father's  days  of  suffering,  and  under  the 
softening  influence  of  these  impressions,  she  re- 
solved to  write  more  cordially  to  Ethel,  and  urge 
her  to  make  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  Hall.     But 
she  never  carried  out  her  own  promptings   now 
without  scrupulously  consulting  Ravenel,  for  it 
often  happened  that  bis  wishes  were  opposed  to 
hers,  even  in  trifles. 

He  was  in  the  library — his  favorite  room,  and 
she  entered  with  her  usual  noiseless  footsteps.  He 
was  seated  beside  a  table,  on  which  his  arm  rested, 
and  his  head  was  bowed  down, — he  was  asleep. 
There  is  something  sacred  in  slumber,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  sufi*ered,  and  the  sorrowful  shrink 
from  disturbing  the  repose  that  brings  forgetful- 
ness.  Julia  stood,  looking  with  eyes  full  of  un- 
speakable tenderness  on  the  proud,  dark  beauty  of 
that  haughty  face.  A  smile  was  on  his  lips,  as  if 
pleasant  thoughts  were  in  bis  dreams;  and  the 
young  wife  sighed  to  think  that  smiles  came  only 
to  his  sleep.  She  was  about  to  defer  her  petition, 
and  leave  him  to  his  rest,  when  she  saw  that  a 
finished,  but  unfolded  letter  lay  before  him.  The 
writing  was  his,  and  the  address  surprised  her,  for 
it  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Manton.  She  was  not 
aware  that  Ravenel  bad  any  but  the  most  casual 
acquaintance  with  Ethel,  she  had  never  heard  him 
mention  her  name,  and  supposing  the  letter  one  on 
business,  she  glanced  at  it  only  with  languid  indif- 
ference. But  that  brief  look  rent  the  veil  from  the 
past ;  and  the  unsuspected  truth  lay  before  her  in 
all  its  heart-reaching  sorrow.  He  loved  her  not — 
what  deeper  grief  had  the  earth  for  her?  This 
was  the  letter : 

*'  Ethel !  this  day  a  year  ago  we  parted  :  yoa 
have  not  forgotten  it,  /  have  striven  to  forget  it  in 
vain.  Never  since,  have  I  lost  your  reproacbfol 
look,  nor  ceased  to  recall  your  proud  but  tearful 
words.  I  know  all  you  have  snflfered,  all  your  sac- 
rifices ;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  sense  of  filial  duty 
which  made  you  an  old  man's  bride,  and  saved  your 
father  from  ruin,  but  while  I  involuntary  reverence 
the  self- forget  fulness  that  prompted  your  course,! 
only  more  keenly  feel  the  fatal  blindness  of  my 
own  folly,  and  realize  the  priceless  worth  of  the 
treasure  I  have  lost,  it  were  idle  now  to  tell  yoa 
what  /  too  have  borne ;  the  agony  of  regret  expe- 
rienced too  late,  the  anguish  of  self-condemnation, 
and  the  perpetual  thraldom  of  thoughts  that  dar^ 
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not  be  true.  Yet,  though  I  scoro  to  ask  pity,  e? en 
froffl  yoQ,  1  would  etoop  to  implore  forgiveness,  to 
entreat  yoa  to  think  of  me  more  leniently,  to  write 
me  bat  a  single  word  of  kindness,  and  to  pardon 
the  iofataation  that  has  ruined  alike  both  our  des- 
tifliet.  But  there  seems  justice  in  Fate,  and  my 
lot  is  darker  than  yoots :  you  are  independent,  with 
the  priTilege  to  be  alone  with  memory  if  you  will, 
while  I  must  bear  the  perpetual  presence  of  her, 
who  stands  oneoDScioosly  between  my  soul  and  its 
eanshine.  You  are  too  good  to  feel  revenge,  or  it 
mi^ht  be  to  you  a  bittef  consolation  to  know  that  I 
esdare  most,  that  not  an  hour  of  my  life  is  without 
its  silent  trial,  its  hopeless  weariness.  Ethel !  in 
pit  J  write  to  me !  by  the  memory  of  our  early  love, 
by  all  that  made  life  beautiful  to  us  both,  by  expec- 
tations in  common,  and  dreams  that  passed  away 
together,  give  roe  but  one  line  to  tell  me,  that  in 
joar  inmost  heart  you  forgive  and  love  me  still !" 

Paler  and  paler  grew  the  young  wife^s  cheek,  as 
these  eruel  words  wrote  themselves  in  characters 
of  fire  on  her  heart,  and  when  they  were  all  traced, 
vheo  not  one  syllable  of  agony  had  been  omitted, 
she  stood  there,  the  very  embodiment  of  youth 
aod  loveliness  in  their  fearful  conflict  with  despair. 
For  a  moment  she  pressed  her  hands  on  her  fore- 
head, as  if  to  control  her  bewildered  thoughts,  and 
then  tears,  such  as  her  life  bad  never  known  before, 
borst  forth  in  their  passionate  tide  bringing  soroe- 
ihiag  like  relief — ^and  all  the  while  Ravenel  slept 
traoquiily,  with  the  smile  upon  his  lips. 

After  that,  for  many  weeks,  the  lady  of  Havenel 
Hall  lay  dangerously  ill,  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  Strange  tales  were  whispered  of  the  hus- 
band's neglectful  conduct  during  this  interval  of 
sospense,  but  they  were  probably  exaggerated  and 
it  was  only  certainly  known  that  as  she  slowly  re- 
corered,  his  old  depression  returned  with  increas- 
ed depth.  As  soon  as  Julia  was  sufficiently  re- 
itoied  to  travel,  she  joined  her  aunt  and  sister,  and 
Rarend  went  abroad,  it  was  said,  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, fie  that  as  it  may,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed,  never  reached  bet  destination,  and  his  fate 
was  involved  in  the  roost  painful  of  all  uncertain- 
ties. Not  one  word  of  tidings  from  the  outward 
hound,  ever  reached  the  anxious  ones  at  home,  and 
UDoog  the  inexhaustible  mysteries  of  the  deep  sea, 
wu  numbered  the  destiny  of  that  missing  ship. 
After  bis  departure  the  Hall  was  closed,  and  soon 
all  was  silent  and  deserted,  where  so  much  had 
been  felt  and  suffered.  Only  the  autumn  leaves 
is  falling  broke  the  sudden  stillness,  and  every 
thiog  about  the  place  wore  an  air  of  desolate  mourn- 
faloess,  as  if  the  traces  of  human  passion  had  im- 
prioted  their  seal  on  visible  and  material  objects. 

Five  years  passed  thus,  and  never  once  did  any 
Beober  of  the  family  return  to  their  old  home ; 
then  again  the  house  was  opened,  the  furniture  re- 
arranged, aod  when  all  things  were  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  inmates,  the  two  sisters,  with 


Arthur  and  Miss  Lear,  were  once  more  established 
as  permanent  residents  of  the  place.     Lena  had 
been  married  four  years,  and  although  time  had 
somewhat  subdued  her  light-heartedness,  and  given 
quieter  grace  to  her  manner,  there  was  still  a  gay 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  the  fond  looks  which  linger- 
ed alternately  on  her  husband  and  her  child,  told  of 
hopes  fulfilled,  and  revealed  that  if  she  had  lost 
pleasure,  she  had  gained  happiness.     Miss  Lear, 
ever  kind  and  gentle,  looked  scarcely  older  than 
when  she  had  quitted  the  hall :  old  age  is  defied  by 
feelings,  warm  and  loving  like  hers.     Julia  alone 
was  sadly  changed,  and  she  brought  back  tmly  the 
wreck  of  her  rare  and  brilliant  beauty.     She  waa 
still  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning, and  her  brighl 
hair  simply  parted  on  her  forehead  was  concealed 
beneath  her  widow*s  cap.     But  although  she  had 
parted  with  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  her  appear- 
ance, she  had  acquired  a  peculiar  loveliness  of  ex- 
pression scarcely  less  fascinating — a  look  of  tran- 
quil, subdued  serenity,  as  if  the  chastened  soul  was 
shining  through.     But  the  spirit  that  had  so  long 
"  brokenly  lived  on,"  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  its 
pilgrimage  ;  and  but  a  few  months  elapsed,  before 
the  silver  cord  was  finally  loosed.     Not  a  word 
relative  to  the   original  cause  of  her  suffering  had 
ever  been  spoken  by  her,  but  well  they  knew  who 
watched  her  so  tenderly,  and  loved  her  so  truly, 
that  grief,  not  disease,  had  gained  her  release,  and 
that  they  bore  to  her  early  rest,  one  who  waa 
"sleeping  for  sorrow."    When  the  wild  flowers 
again  bloomed  in  the  old  woods  around  the  Hall, 
fresh  garlands  were  daily  laid  beside  her  by  little 
hands,  and  Lena  taught  her  children  to  reverence 
the  grave  through  which  a  broken  heart  had  pass- 
ed to  heaven. 
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TO   A   BROTHER. 

True-hearted  brother !  thou  who  wert  forever 
Affectionate  and  faithful  unto  me — 
In  visions  oft  thy  pleasant  face  I  see 

By  my  lone  couch  of  languishment  and  fever. 
In  the  clear  darkness  of  those  earnest  eyes 
A  fount  of  lenderest  love  and  pity  lies. 
0,  brother  dear  !  that  rose  whose  root  is  death 

Hath  cast  upon  my  cheek  its  blighting  breath, — 
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Flaitering— yet  fatal !  Would  that  thou  weri  near 
me 
With  thy  soal- breathing  tones  of  faith  and  trust ; 
In  this  sick  hour  of  dying  hope  to  cheer  me 

And  aid  my  thoughts  to  soar  above  the  dust. 
Yet  canst  thou  pray  !  then  lift  thy  voice  for  me 
That  the  world's  chain  may  melt,  and  leave  my 
spirit  free. 


IX. 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

Brothers  and  Sisters ! — your  thrice  happy  lot 
Is  yet  to  find  around  one  kindred  hearth, 
Your  purest  joy,  your  truest  love  on  earth  : — 

Ob !  leave  not  lightly  that  most  favored  spot. 
Ye  the  deep-loving,  and  belovM  of  all 
In  your  sweet  home,  on  whom  fond  blessings 
fall— 

Whom  tenderest  sympathies  together  bind, — 
Long  dwell  ye  thus ! — may  no  strange  coldness 
ever 

Between  ye  come !  Still  be  your  lives  entwin'd 
In  one  bright  bond.     And  may  ye  never,  never 
Bear  in  your  hearts  the  deep  and  piercing  pain. 
Born  of  a  love  whose  yearnings  are  in  vain ! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  on  each  youthful  head 

Blessings  of  Heaven  and  earth,  a  thousand  fold 
be  shed. 


THE  ROAN  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 

"  What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around ! 

Each  sight  how  sublime !  and  how  awful  each  sound ! 

All  hush'd  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams. 

The  mountain  reposes  'mid  the  roar  of  streams, 

Its  glens  of  black  umbrage  by  cataract  liven, 

But  calm  its  blue  top  in  the  beauty  of  heav'n." 

There  is  a  luxury  in  rambling  among  the  monn- 
tains  when  all  nature  is  dressed  up  in  her  gaudiest 
plumage,  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  summer,  redo- 
lent with  the  sweet  incenae  of  the  wild  flowers 
that  cluster  in  beautiful  confusion  upon  the  banks 
of  every  streamlet,  are  sporting  over  the  green- 
plumed  bills  and  in  the  secluded  dells — I  say  it  is 
a  luxury,  at  such  a  season,  to  be  out  in  the  moun- 
tains, soufiing  the  pure  air  that  lingers  on  "  the 
bright  freshness  of  morning,"  listening  to  the  de- 
lightful music  of  Nature^s  sweet  choristers,  or  to 
the  hum  of  the  chrystal  brooks,  as  they  dash  alone 
o'er  their  pebbly  beds,  and  gazing  upon  majestic  hills, 
shady  glens,  picturesque  forests,  and  craggy  preci- 
pices. I  have  enjoyed  this  luxury — have  rambled 
over  mountains  whose  sublime  beauties  beggar  all 
description — have  sallied  forth  upon  the  moon- 
taints  top  at  early  dawn,  when  the  spider's  fantas- 
tic web,  gemmed  with  the  pearly  dew-drops  of  hea- 


ven, was  dangling  in  sparkling  beauty  upon  almost 
every  shrub ;  when  the  mists  were  carling  upward 
from  the  surrounding  valleys,  tall  and  unbrokeo, 
like  Corinthian  columns,  upon  which  the  sun,  peer- 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  Eastern  hills,  poured  a  full 
blaze  of  resplendent  glory *-have  gazed  upon  the 
wild  flowers,  the  welcome  children  of  spring,  in 
their  loveliest  haunts,  and  listened  to  the  sweet 
warblings  of  the  wild- wood  songsters,  "  living  their 
life  of  music" — have  drunk  from  the  perennial 
mountain  springs  that  were  gushing  forth  as  Hnopid, 
to  refresh  the  weary  wanderer,  as  when  mortals 
first  quaffed  their  liquid  treasure,  and  have  heard 
the  same  sweet  music  from  the  mountain  streams, 
as  they  made  when  man  first  listened  to  their  meU 
ody. 

"  Oh !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life  that  bloated  ease  may  ne^er  hope  to  share.** 

There  are  many  lovely  spots  in  our  beaatiful 
mountainous  country  that  are  never  embraced  within 
those  pilgrimages  afler  the  picturesque,  which  num- 
bers periodically  undertake,  rather  to  see  what  is 
known  to  many,  and  should,  therefore,  they  think, 
be  to  them,  than  to  visit  those  places  where  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  met  at  almost 
every  step,  and  are  known  to  any,  or  to  few  at  least, 
save  the  rustic  residents  who  are  scattered  amons 
them.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  well  pleased  the 
case  stands  thus.     I  love  to  ramble  amid  scenes 
unsullied  by  the  footsteps  of  mere  professional 
pleasure-hunters,  and  to  behold  scenery,  the  fresh- 
ness of  which  has  been  impaired  by  no  transfer  to 
the  portfolio  of  the  tourist,  either  for  the  artist,  the 
poet,  or  the  descriptive  prose-writer.     I  have  trav- 
elled through  portions  of  the  country,  untrod  by  the 
tourist,  and  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  in  which 
scenes  have  unexpectedly  opened  upon  me  in  the 
hills,  and  cliffs,  and  valleys,  and  murmuring  rivu- 
lets, that  have  far  more  power  to  stir  the  spirit  of 
the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  natural  scenerj, 
than  **  the  lauded  and  typographed,  the  versified  and 
pictured  magnificence"  of  places  around  which  an 
enchanting  spell  has  been  thrown  by  these  and 
other  kindred  influences. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  America  that 
can  boast  of  a  greater  diversity  of  beautiful  scenery, 
than  the  highlands  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  and  yet  little  is  known  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  this  region.  Here  we  find  tow- 
ering mountains,  elevated  hills,  beautiful  valleys, 
deep  ravines,  torrents  dashing  down  precipitous 
rocks,  and  forests  composed  of  majestic  oaks,  lofty 
elms,  the  stately  beech,  the  mountain  ash,  the  gla- 
zed holly,  the  variegated  thorn,  and  the  graceful  fir, 
cedar,  and  pine,  interspersed  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful copses.  Here  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  blue  hills, 
rising  hi{>her  and  still  higher,  kindle  with  the  early 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  overshadowing 
ridges  envelope  the  valleys  with  a  sombre  shade 
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Jjke  a  mass  of  clouds,  while  the  s^entle  slopes  and 
beaatifal  fallevs  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
decorated  with  roving  climbers,  within  whose  se- 
qoestered  limits  the  wild  deer  sports  in  the  pride  of 
his  spirit,  and  whose  silence  gives  echo  to  the  morn- 
iog  bjmn  of  the  merry  lark,  or  the  wild  scream  of 
the  night-hawk.  Taken  all  together,  it  is  certainly 
ooe  of  the  most  wild,  romantic  and  picturesque  re- 
gions io  America. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1844, 1  availed  myself  of 
ao  opportunity  to  visit  the  Roan  Mountain,  situa- 
ted on  the  line  between  Tennessee  and  Nofih  Car- 
oliaa.    Oo  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  July,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  I  reached  *'  Bakersville," 
(the  residence  of  a  pretty  numerous  family  rejoicing 
is  the  name  of  Raker — the  father  with  his  chil- 
dren settled  aroand  him*-in  Yancy  county,  N.  C.,) 
where  we  tarried  for  the  night,  being  then  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  top  of  the  Roan.     Here  we 
procored  a  guide,  and  early  on  the  morrow  were 
on  oor  "  winding  way^'  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  we  climbed  was  rat  her  sleep  and  thickly 
wooded  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  was  wind* 
^S*  ^HS^i  and  very  much  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees,  together  with  brush,  roots  and  rocks.     So 
steep  and  rugged  was  it  in  places,  it  was  only  with 
considerable  exertion,  attended  with  no  little  fatigue 
to  oarselves  and  horses,  that  we  made  the  ascent, 
(three  miles,)  the  greater  portion  of  which  we  ac- 
complished on  foot.   At  length  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  bald  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  top  of 
Uie  mountain.     Here  we  could  not  help  stealing  a 
glance  at  the  beautiful  prospect  just  opening  to  our 
^iew.    We  were,  however,  too  eager  to  behold  the 
grand  panorama  displayed  to  view  in  every  direc- 
liofl  from  the  sommit,  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  partial  views  here  presented. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
moDDtain.  There  bad  been  a  slight  fall  of  rain  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  a  dense  fog  had 
settled  upon  the  valleys  and  ravines  below,  above 
which  rose  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  moantains 
and  hills,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ocean 
filed  with  innumerable  small  islands  of  every  shape. 
A  heavy  mass  of  clouds  obscured  the  sun  for 
awhile,  bat  they  gradually  rolled  away,  and  ere 
long,  the  *'  king  of  day**  broke  upon  the  scene  with 
more  than  his  wonted  splendor,  when  the  fog  as- 
aomed  the  hoe  of  molten  silver  and  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  view  in  every  direction  entirely 
Boobstrocted.  'Twas  a  beautiful  scene,  and  one 
which  a  Claude  would  fail  to  delineate  upon  can- 
vass with  all  that  sool-stirring  beauty  which  it  pre« 
lented  to  the  admiring  eye.  Talk  not  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  sublimity  of 
the  **  towering  Alps,**  or  of  the  enchantment  of  the 
Pyrenees;  give  us  our  own  mountains,  with  the 
same  romantic  spell  around  them,  and  they  will 
rival  in  pictnresque  beauty  and  enchanting  interest 
thoce  that  baive  become  celebrated  ie  protse  and 


▼erse !  It  was  a  true  remark  of  some  writef, 
speaking  of  this  region,  that  '*  the  genius  of  Scott 
has  made  his  country  appear  the  appropriate  place 
for  romantic  legend  and  traditionary  feud,  but  it 
only  wants  a  similar  influence  to  make  ours  more 
than  the  rival  of  his  in  that  respect.*'  The  fleM 
here  is  illimitable  and  almost  untrodden. 

*'  These  scenes  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  bad  we  heard 

Of  Fairies,  Satyrs,  and  the  Nympbs  their  dames, 

Their  feaiits,  their  revclf,  and  their  amorous  flames! 

*Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  but  a  quiek  poetic  sight  escape.' 


,  ft 


From  the  top  of  this  elevated  mountain,  which 
is  sii  thousand  (kei  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
ascertained  by  aotoal  measurement,  we  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  surrounding  counCry.  Far  in  the 
distance  towered  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the 
blue  outlines  of  which  we  could  but  faintly  trace, 
while  in  onr  immediate  vicitiity  the  Black  and  the 
Bald  reared  their  rugged  heads  high  in  the  blue 
doods,  and  the  Yellow  and  others  raised  their 
shaggy  brows  above  the  venerable  hills,  and  seemed 
to  rival  in  height  the  one  on  which- we  stood.  On 
either  side  of  the  mountain  were  deep  ravines  and 
beautiful  valleys  covered  with  dense  foreste.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  beantifoHy  cultivated 
farms  rose  to  view,  with  here  and  there  an  isolate4 
hill,  from  the  base  of  which  not  nn frequently  issued 
a  small  stream,  winding  its  seaward  course  in  gen-^ 
tie  zigzags  through  some  beautiful  valley,  stnddad 
with  a  dense  forest  of  giant  oaks,  the  growth  of 
centuries,  whose  arching  branches,  crossing  and 
intermingling,  fomied  a  vast  canopy  throogh  which 
the  sun's  rays  could  scarcely  penetrate. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  mountain,  (where  we 
ascended,)  aiid  on  the  northern  side,  stands  a  very 
large  rock,  known  as  the  ^'  Bluff  Rock^^  beneath 
which  is  an  immense  abyss  of  several  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  formed  by  a  valley  maintaining  pretty 
much  its  level  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  frooi 
which  rise  vast  piles  of  granite  to  the  aommit. 
There  is  always  a  strong  current  of  wind  blowing 
up  the  abyss  and  over  the  clifl^.  This  ie  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  form  of  the  valley  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  It  is  said  that  a  hat  cannot  be 
thrown  over  this  precipice^  as  the  current  of  wind 
is  so  strong  that  it  will  blow  it  back.  A  great 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  by  diflEerent  per« 
sons  at  different  times,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
a  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  From  this  emi-* 
nence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  Valley  of 
East  Tennessee.  As  far  as  the  eye  eonid  reach, 
we  could  see  a  vast  number  of  farms  dotting  this 
romantic  and  undulating  valley,  whioh  gradually 
diminished  in  size  until  their  last  traces  were  lost, 
apparently,  in  the  very  clouds.  Immediately  before 
US  clustered  the  lesser  mountains  and  hills,  ribing 
higher  and  still  higher,  until  they,  too,  were  lost  ia 
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the  blue  distance.  The  scene  from  this  point  is 
indeed  beautiful.  There  lies  the  extended  valley, 
clothed  in  its  rich  robe  of  variegated  colors,  inter- 
spersed with  cultivated  fields,  revealing  green  mead- 
ows and  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest ;  yonder  is 
^he  tall  precipice  overhanging  the  stream,  or  9ome 
yawning  chasm,  and  apparently  ready  to  fall,  pro- 
ducing that  shuddering,  yet  delightful  sensation  ex- 
perienced amid  the  stern  features  of  Nature^s  sub- 
limest  works ;  there  is  the  conical  hill,  clothed  to 
its  summit  with  green  foliage,  with  the  deep,  dark 
gap  helow,  where  the  pebbly  brook  seems  to  strug- 
gle for  egress,  and  here,  under  our  feet,  stands  the 
towering  mountain,  like  a  giant  warrior,  dressed  in 
its  panoply  of  rude  magnificence.  Insensible,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  soul  that  is  not  often  lost  in  ad- 
miration, interrupted  by  frequent  bursts  of  rapture, 
while  gazing  upon  such  a  picture  ! 

Toward  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  trees 
begin  to  get  somewhat  crooked  and  scrubby,  which 
disposition  continues  to  increase  until  you  reach 
the  borders  of  the  bald  ground,  where  they  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height.  This  dwarf* 
Ish  forest  is  composed  chiefly  of  sweet  birch,  buck- 
eye, and  beech,  which  are,  doubtless,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  as  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  extreme 
age.  On  the  prairie-like  summit  of  the  mountain 
are  numerous  groves  of  the  fir  tree,  a  species  of 
pine,  and  a  very  beautiful  evergreen,  of  small  stat- 
ure, from  which  is  extracted  the  **  balsam  of  fir** 
from  blisters  that  grow  on  the  bark.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  pine  found  associating  with 
the  fir,  which  are  very  beautiful.  These  groves  of 
fir  and  pine,  with  a  splendid  carpet  of  light  green 
moss,  bespangled  with  wild  fiuwers  of  the  richest 
colors,  covering  the  ground,  form  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  sylvan  scene. 

The  plain,  or  rather  the  prairie,  (for  it  resem- 
bles a  prairie  very  much,)  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  covered  principally  with  a  confused  medley 
of  grass,  shrubbery,  and  plants  of  a  variety  of  spe- 
cies. It  is  one  of  Nature's  wildest,  most  beantifo) 
gardens,  robed  with  sunbeams,  and  studded  with 
flowers  uf  every  hue,  holding  in  their  delicate  cups 
the  pearly  dew-drops  of  heaven,  and  shedding  their 
fragrance  in  unsparing  profusion  upon  the  zephyrs 
Uiat  linger  amid  these  enchanting  bowers.  This 
prairie  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  horses  and 
cattle,  large  numbers  of  the  latter  of  which  we  no- 
ticed on  different  portions  of  the  mountain.  Straw- 
berries grow  in  great  abundance  on  this  prairie, 
which  were  ripe  at  the  time  we  were  there,  (the 
13th  of  July,)  near  two  months  after  they  ripen  in 
the  valleys  below.  Although  they  grow  as  large 
and  look  equally  as  delicious,  yet  they  are  not 
so  sweet  as  those  that  grow  upon  the  lowlands. 
This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  cool  temperature  of 
the  climate,  which,  doubtless,  deprives  them  of 
much  of  their  natural  sweetness.  Whortleberries 
also  grow  here  in  abundance,  but  they  do  not  ripen 


until  September,  two  months  after  the  regular  sea- 
son on  the  hills  below  :  indeed,  every  thing  in  this 
cool,  elevated  region,  is  at  least  two  months  later 
than  in  the  valleys  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  blackberries  which  grow  upon  the  Roan  sel- 
dom ever  get  ripe,  being  killed  by  the  frosts,  w^hich 
come  much  earlier  than  in  the  lowland  country ; 
but  when  they  do  get  ripe,  are  said  to  be  very  sweet, 
much  more  so  than  those  that  grow  on  the  low- 
lands. 

Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attention, 
were  immense  numbers  of  snow-birds.  They  have 
their  summer  homes  upon  the  lofty  mountains  of 
this  region,  which  most  be  to  them  a  paradise,  as 
they  are  enveloped  in  cold  mists  fur  weeks  together, 
more  or  less.  They  build  their  nests  upon  some 
little  projection,  htuch  their  young,  and  when  the 
winter  snows  begin  to  fail,  migrate  to  the  lowlands 
in  the  vicinity,  where  they  take  op  winter  quarters 
with  the  farmer. 

Of  the  temperature  on  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  tlie  fact  that 
when  we  left  the  lowlands  it  was  excessively  warm, 
but  when  we  reached  the  top  we  found  it  quite 
cool — indeed,  it  was  so  cool  that  we  were  obliged  to 
dismount  from  our  horses  frequently,  in  order  to 
keep  comfortable  by  the  exercise  of  walking. 

The  summit  of  the  Roan  is  chiefly  a  prairie,  (not 
very  level,  it  is  true,  for  it  is  pretty  much  broken,) 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  averaging  three-quarters  in  width,  and  extends 
northeast  and  southwest.  The  descent,  on  tho 
southern  side,  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  valley  of 
Tar  River ;  that  on  the  northern  side  is  rather  pre-' 
eipitous,  including  the  abyss,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  together  with  several  others  of  nearly 
equal  magnitude. 

After  ramblmg  over  the  entire  extent  of  the 
mountain,  luxuriating  upon  strawberries  and  ad- 
miring the  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  which 
lends  enchantment  to  the  mountain,  in  its  wildest, 
rudest  state,  just  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  tlie 
Creator,  we  struck  off  iuto  a  narrow  defile,  wind- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  bordered 
thickly  with  brushwood,  tinged  with  beautiful  flow- 
ers. Having  reached  the  lowland,  we  passed,  on 
our  return  to  Bakersville,  over  the  roughest  portion 
of  country  I  believe  I  ever  saw.  A  little  before 
nightfall  we  reached  the  place  where  we  had  lodged 
the  previous  night,  and  in  a  short  time  our  kind 
hostess  had  a  plain,  but  palatable  supper  ready  for 
us,  to  which  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  prepared 
us  to  do  ample  justice.  After  a  night  of  sweet  re- 
pose, which  refreshed  us  very  much,  we  rose  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  were  soon  on  oar 
^*  winding  way"  homeward.  This  day  was  the 
Sabbath  No  sound  of  *'  the  church<going  heir* 
was  heard  though  stealing  o'er  the  hill-tups  and  the 
green  valleys,  or  dying  away  in  melodious  echoes 
amid  the  deep  ravines  of  the  venerable  bills,  but 
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ill  wt3  Still  and  silent  us  one  loves  it  to  be  oo  the 
Ssbbaih. 

On  our  way  to  and  from  the  Roan  we  crossed 
several  moontains  of  less  note,  the  names  of  which 
I  Jid  not  learn,  all  abounding  with  beautiful  scenery. 
The  grigantic  and  various  growth  of  the  trees  and 
sbrtibbery  of  the  mounts  ins  are,  indeed,  interesting 
to  the  lowland  traveller ;  and  the  vast  piles  of  roclT, 
which  often  tower  in  magnificent  pride  to  ilieir  very 
wmmiis,  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  attention. 
These  mountains  are  not  only  rich  in  beautiful,  pic- 
toreaqoe  scenery,  but  abound  in  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  many  departments  of  natural  history  that 
might  be  enriched  by  vsluable  acquisitions  from 
this  romantic  region.     In  places  we  would  journey 
on  for  miles  without  seeing  any  mark  of  civiliza- 
tion, save  the  road  on  which  we  travelled.     To- 
wards the   moontains   population   becomes   very 
sparse,  and  the  land  more  rough  and  sterile,  though 
there  are  some  very  fertile  valleys.     To  a  person 
nised  in  the  lowlands,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
the  people  can  live  among  these  mountains.     In 
some  places  the  land  under  cultivation  is  so  steep 
that  the  farmers  have  to  till  it  with  their  hoes  alone, 
and  others  will  barely  admit  the  operations  of  the 
ploogh.     Yet  these  people  appear  to  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they  lived  in  the 
roost  fertile  valleys  of  America.     It  cannot,  how- 
ever,  be  deemed  strange,  that  those  who  are  cradled 
among  the  mountains  should   love  them.     The 
scenes  of  their  early  life  create  in  them  a  passion- 
tte  attachment  for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  how- 
erer  rugged  and  sterile,  which  accumulating  years 
eannot  lessen,  nor  change  nor  distance  de8ln»y. 
An  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  may  be  content  in  exile, 
hnt  a  Swiss  peasant  can  be  satisfied  no  where  but 
among  the  wild  mountains  where  his  youthful  days 
were  spent. 


And  the  first  pure  breathings  of  inoraing  come, 
io  a  gash  of  melody. 
*"♦•♦# 

"There  are  glittering  mansions  with  marble  walls. 

Surrounded  by  mighty  towers. 
Where  founuins  play  in  the  perfumed  halla. 

Amongst  exotic  flowera ; 
They  are  fitting  hornet  for  the  haughty  mind. 

Yet  a  wildwood  home  for  me, 
Where  the  pure  bright  waters,  the  mountain  winda. 

And  the  bounding  hearts  are  free.** 
KiwxvUle^  Tennessee, 

J.  M.  McK. 


SMILES. 


*♦  Drar  is  that  ahed  to  which  hia  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifta  him  to  the  atorma ; 
And  aa  a  chUd,  when  scaring  aounda  molest, 
Clings  clove  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  satire  mountains  more.*' 

Generally  spesking,  there  is  too  little  neatness 
and  taste  displayed  about  the  "  log  cabins"  far  op 
in  the  monntains,  to  give  that  picturesque  cottage 
air  so  attractive  to  the  traveller.  But  there  are 
some  elegant  dwellings  scattered  over  the  country, 
which  lend  enchantment  to  the  scenery  by  which 
they  are  sorroonded,  the  sublime  beauties  of  which 
will  entice  hither  the  footsteps  of  the  gay  at  merry 
•pring  time,  and  detain  the  contemplative  by  the 
latest  bloom  of  autumn—in  short,  most  ever  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  those  who  look  open  moun- 
tains with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast. 

**  Ob !  show  a  plaee  like  the  wildwood  home, 
Wbere  the  air  is  fragrant  and  free. 


Canst  thou  not  smile  t  then  thou  hast  never  felt 
The  calm,  unsullied  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

Beneath  whose  warmth  life*s  Alpine  glaciers  melt, 
And  all  their  snows  in  one  bright  current  roll. 

Oh !  wouldst  thou  drive  the  gloom  from  thy  sad 

brow, 
And  lift  thy  head  unto  the  cheerful  sky  ? — 
In  dark  despair  of  bliss  no  longer  bow, 
And  on  a  world  of  smiles  turn  thy  dim  eye. 

Spring  from  thy  couch  on  some  bright  summer- 
morn, 
And  see  the  sparkling  smiles  all  nature  wears, 
When  with  the  rosy  hours,  the  dawn  new-born 
Shakes  dew-drops  from  her  brow  like  laughing 
tears. 

Go !  clamber  up  yon  mountain's  towering  height, 
While  thnnder-clouds  are  boiling  at  its  base ; 

When  the  dark  storm-spirit  has  taken  flight. 
Bright  smiles  still  play  on  nature*s  tearful  face. 

Go !  wander  through  yon  deep,  sequestered  grove, 
Where  dreamy  shadows  sleep  beneath  the  trees; 

E^en  there  behold  the  smiles  of  sunny  love 
Glance  through  the  vistas  opened  by  the  breeze! 

What  are  the  flowers  all  blooming  round  thy  path, 
But  angel  smiles  upon  the  face  of  earth  ? 

Sweet  blushing  monitors  of  holy  faith, 
They  teach  thee  lessons  of  immortal  worth. 

When  Spring-tide  fills  the  fields  and  woods  with 
bloom, 

And  clothes  each  hill-side  with  the  running  vine ; 
The  earth  has  smiled  away  stern  Winter's  gloom, 

And  thanks  her  God  with  poetry  divine. 

When  Summer  robes  herself  io  richest  green. 
And  laughing  streamlets  leap  withiu  the  vale  ; 

In  the  gay  sunbeams,  and  the  moon'sbright  sheen, 
On  nature's  brow  the  smile  doth  never  fail..^ 
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When  Aotamn  garnerB  in  her  treasared  stores, 
And  through  the  fields  the  joyful  reapers  roam, 

For  golden  fruits  the  smiling  eaxth  adores, 
And  sweetly  sings  the  song  of  harvest-home. 

When  tlie  first  hoar-frost  blights  the  fading  leaf. 
And  Autumn -blasts  make  all  the  forests  groan, 

The  varied  tints  still  smile  in  sweet  relief. 
Like  flowered  carpets  o^er  the  mountains  thrown. 

Or  wouldst  thou  see  upon  the  human  face 
The  same  bright  radiance  and  sunny  glaw  1 

Then  through  each  scene  of  life  thy  footsteps  trace, 
And  o'er  each  path  behold  the  smiling  bow. 

Behold  yon  wearied  tiller  of  the  soil 

With  evening  shades  returning  to  his  cot : 

His  wife  and  babes  receive  him  from  his  toil, 
And  with  their  glowing  smiles  they  cheer  his  lot. 

tSee  yon  pale  girl  now  bending  o*er  her  loom, 
A  radiant  smile  doth  light  her  features  fair. 

To  think  that  she  can  cheer  her  parents*  gloom, 
And  with  the  dear  ones  her  scant  wages  share. 

Behold  the  sailor  on  the  bending  mast, 
His  eye  doth  jrlance  across  the  white  sea  foam ; 

Sweet  memories  in  his  breast  are  crowding  fast, 
And  with  a  smile  he  dreams  of  early  home. 

Behold  the  student  o'er  his  midnight  lamp, 
With  ardent  zeal  he  scans  the  classic  page  ; 

From  his  pale  brow  he  wipes  the  gathering  damp, 
And  with  a  smile  toils  fur  a  future  age. 

Behold  that  infant  in  its  gentle  sleep, 
Though  on  its  cheek  there  rolls  a  silver  tear. 

Yet  a  sofl  smile  doth  arch  its  ruby  lip, 
As  if  the  angels  whispered  in  its  ear.* 

See  yon  poor  widow  with  a  weeping  train 

Of  helpless  babes,  sore  smitten  by  the  rod ; 
"With  faith's  bright  smile  she  cries,  nor  cries  in  vain 
,    Unto  the  Orphan's  Friend  and  Widow's  Gud  ! 

There  lies  a  christian  on  his  dying  bed. 
The  light  of  earth  is  fading  in  his  eye ; 

He  feels  the  Lord's  strong  arms  beneath  his  head, 
And  with  a  smile  beholds  the  opened  sky  ! 

0  God  !  we  thank  Thee  for  each  cheerful  si;nile 
That  plays  upon  our  sorrow-stricken  earth ; 

Each  one  doth  some  poor  broken-heart  beguile, 
And  like  a  sun-beam  calls  bright  flowers  to  birth. 


The  flame  that  burns  within  man's  troubled  breast 
Is  vestal  fire,  and  kindled  by  Thj  breath ; 


*  The  Irish  legend  injra  that  when  a  babe  smilea  in  its 
sleep  angeto  are  whiapering  tb  it. 


On  the  heart's  altar,  it  will  not  be  sopprest. 
It  burns  through  life,  and  is  not  quenched  io  death. 

Its  inward  fire  gleams  through  the  fleshly  veil, 
And  with  its  glow  lights  up  the  human  face ; 

On  sorrow's  brow,  though  furrowed  o'er  and  pale, 
It  lingers  with  a  bright  and  holy  grace. 

And  e'en  the  clouds  around  our  pathway  rolled 
All  catch  the  lustre  of  this  sacred  glow* 

Until  their  edges  gleam  like  burnished  gold. 
While  fromtheir  bosom  springs  thecov'nantbow! 

And  when  the  veil  of  flesh  is  drawn  aside, 

The  happy  soul  will  smile  in  endless  day : 
Where  God's  own  smile  doth  bathe  the  prospect 
wide. 
And  every  shade  and  cloud  shall  flee  away. 

B.  T.  R. 

Virginia^  Nov.  1,  1846. 


SOME  FACT  AND  SOME  FICTION. 

Some  time  during  the  present  centory,  there 
resided,  in  one  of  the  northern  cities,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  enterprizing  industry  and  steady 
application,  had  acquired  great  wealth.  His  family 
consisted  of  himself  and  a  daughter,  the  youngest 
and  only  survivor  of  several  children,  who  had  died 
in  childhood  and  infancy.  Ere  this  child's  tenth  year 
was  completed,  Mr.  Clermont  lost  his  wife;  at 
first  he  Appeared  inconsolable,  and  took  no  interest 
in  any  object  that  was  left  him.  When  time  had 
in  some  measure  reconciled  him  to  this  bereave- 
ment, his  devoted  attachment  to  the  little  girl  re- 
vived, and  at  no  distant  period  she  became  bis  friend 
and  favorite  companion.  Beninah  was  tall  and 
graceful ;  and  though  not  a  beauty,  her  face  was 
rendered  pleasing  by  the  sofl  and  placid  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  a  dimple  in  her  cheek,  which 
might  h3  seen  on  the  slightest  approach  to  a  smile  : 
what  else  she  was,  perhaps  the  following  pages 
may  disclose. 

Beninah  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Doreay,  were  sit- 
ting one  morning  in  the  parlor,  when  Jasper,  the 
body- servant  of  Mr.  Clermont,  ushered  into  the 
roon  a  tall  man,  so  emaciated,  that  his  garmeots 
scarcely  appeared  to  touch  his  limbs  ; — his  eyes 
and  the  opper  part  of  his  face  were  covered  with 
a  green  silk  shade,  and  when  he  took  ofif  his  hat, 
he  presented  a  head  perfectly  bald.  A fier  a  paose, 
he  enquired  for  Mr.  Clermont.  He  was  not  at 
home.  When  would  he  return?  Between  one 
and  two  o^clock. 

After  a  pause  of  longer  duration  than  the  first, 
the  stranger  rose  from  his  aeat,  gave  Beninah  a 
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letter  to  her  father,  said  be  would  call  to-morrow, 
made  as  gracefal  a  bow  aa  could  be  eipected  from 
saeh  a  figure,  and  with  alow  aod  unsteady  steps  left 
ibe  apartment. 

As  the  door  closed,  Beninah  said,  '^  That  must 
be  some  unfortunate  lonatic,  or,  shade  as  he  is,  he 
woold  not  be  out  in  January  with  a  head  so  expo- 
sed." 

"  That  ii  rather  singular,  though  I  see  no  symp* 
torn  of  lunacy.  I  never  met  with  a  more  melan- 
choly object,  or  one  whose  appearance  so  strongly 
indicated  recent  euflfering  and  present  debility.  1 
vish  you  bad  invited  him  to  stay  until  eleven,  when 
your  father  may  come  by  on  his  way  to  the  auo* 
tion  he  spoke  of.*' 

"  I  hope,  Orrah,  you  do  not  suppose  I  failed  to 
do  80  from  want  of  sympathy.  I  was  so  shocked 
aod  surprised,  and  felt  so  sad  when  1  ventured  to 
look  at  bim^  that  J  wanted  the  scene  to  end ;  but 
sow  I  wish  1  had  done  differently/' 

**Oar  feelings  and  fancies  should  not  interfere 
too  madi  with  the  performance  of  our  duties, 
thoogh  it  may  be  unpleasant.  Putting  other-  con- 
•ideretions  oat  of  the  question,  I  think  it  probable 
he  bad  business  of  importance  with  Mr.  Cler- 
mont— ^I  do  not  believe  he  came  on  any  frivolous 
erraad.  Did  you  remark  how  much  like  a  gentle- 
mao  he  looked  1  His  cloches  were  made  of  good 
materials,  every  article  corresponded,  and  were 
sofficiently  in  the  present  taste  to  show  the  wearer 
paid  a  proper,  but  not  undue  attention  to  Fashion. 
I  wonder  you  did  not  observe  his  rich  gold  watch- 
chain  aod  beautiful  cornelian  seal ;  it  is  a  fac  simile 
of  the  chain  your  father  wears." 

'*Isit!''  said  Beninah,  who  appeared  to  awaken 
from  a  painful  revery.  They  were  given  my  father 
^J  his  friend  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica." 
*'Do  you  remember  Jamaica  V 
**  My  recollectiona  of  it  are  like  the  faint  remem- 
^raoce  of  a  pleasing  dream.  The  only  circnm- 
*tMce  I  can  distinctly  recall,  is  connected  with  a 
little  girl  with  whom  I  used  to  play,*-and  her 
brother,  who  was  much  larger,  gathered  for  us 
froits  and  flowers,  showed  us  pictures  and  read  to 
u  fairy  tales,  when  we  would  listen." 

The  town-clock  struck  twelve,    Beninah  went 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  house  to  attend  to  several 
orphan  children,  who  read  to  her  a  short  time  every 
other  day,  and  Mrs.  Dorsay  resumed  her  reading. 
Mr.  Clermont  had  been  her  guardian,  and  his  house 
*ta  ber  home  whenever  she  was  disposed  to  make 
it  so.    Mr.  Clermont  returned  at  two,  and  Beninah 
observed,  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  had  missed  see- 
ing a  very  singular  visiter. 
^  A  lady  or  gentleman,  my  dear  V^ 
"  More  like  a  spectre  than  either." 
*'  Waa  the  spectre  young  or  old  1" 
"  I  cannot  tell — ^his  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  were  oonoealed  by  a  green  silk  shade,  and 


of  Osteology  to  lecture  from,— if  there  be  such  a 
professor." 

*'  Did  he,  she,  or  t7,  leave  no  name  or  address  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  had  quite  forgotten  a  letter  he  left  for 
you." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clermont  saw  the  superscription, 
he  changed  color,  '*  My  dear  Beninah,  what  have 
you  done, — the  letter  is  from  my  benefactor  and 
friend  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica,  and  the  bearer,  his 
son  John.  I  would  not  have  had  that  man  received 
with  unkindness  or  indifference  in  my  house  for 
the  wealth  of  Stephen  Girard  ten  times  told.  I 
fear,  my  daughter,  by  the  manner  in  which  you 
speak,  yon  felt  for  him  little  sympathy." 

**  Father,  it  was  only  to  amuse  you,  as  you  say 
you  like  to  hear  me  prattle.  If  I  felt  no  sympa- 
thy, why  have  I  felt  so  miserable  since  be  went 
away?" 

^^  To  the  fact  of  your  looking  very  miserable,  I 
can  testify,"  said  Mrs.  Dorsay. 

Mr.  Clermont  broke  the  seal,  and  afler  looking 
a  few  seconds  at  the  letter,  said,  ^*  Beninah,  ray 
child,  read  it  for  me.  Something  is  the  matter  with 
my  eyes,  or  specks." 

**  Let  Orrah  read  it,  as  she  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  him.  She  almost  scolded  me, 
because  I  did  not  invite  Mr.  Megilvery  to  stay  until 
you  came  home." 

'*  My  darling  daughter,  is  it  possible  you  did  not 
invite  him  1" 

*^  Father,  you  must  forgive  me — I  had  not  the 
power :  perhaps  when  you  see  him  you  will  excuse 


me. 


11 


**  Poor,  poor  fellow — is  he  indeed  so  sad  a  spec- 
tacle 1" 

Mr.  Clermont  threw  himself  on  a  couch  and 
covered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Dor- 
say, who  retained  her  composure,  took  up  the  letter 
and  read  as  follows : 

"  My  very  dear  Friend : 

Although  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  do  not  attribute  this  apparent 
neglect  to  any  abatement  of  regard.  Since  I  have 
grown  old,  a  sort  of  apathy  has  crept  over  me. 
Formerly,  writing  to  my  friends  was  one  of  my 
most  pleasing  occupations.  It  has  become  such 
an  oppressive  drafl  on  my  decaying  faculties,  that 
I  seldom  take  up  a  pen  unless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  powerful  feeling.  We  have  grown 
old  together,  and  if  your  experience  be  similar  to 
mine^  in  this  respect,  you  will  more  readily  excuse 
and  forgive  your  old  friend.  You  may  remember 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  prevented  John  going  to 
Dublin  College.  The  severities  exercised  by  the 
British  government  in  my  native  land  aroused  feel- 
ings in  my  own  heart,  and  in  that  of  my  son's,  which 
forbade  his  resorting  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge :  we 
therefore  selected  the  college  near  Boston.    When 


^be  bead  so  bald,  it  would  have  done  for  a  professor  he  left  that  place,  I  wrote  to  inform  you  he  was 
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rambling  in  Canada — would  make  a  tour  through 

New  England,  stay  awhile  in  New  York,  and  be 

in  P on  his  way  to  the  Southern  States.     In  a 

subsequent  letter  I  mentioned  he  remained  there 
several  weeks.  Unfortunately  for  him,  you  were 
absent  at  Saratoga.  He  completed  his  tour  in  less 
than  a  year,  returned  home  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans,  and  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  after 
remaining  with  me  six  months.  He  visited  Sicily 
and  Malta,  passed  nine  months  in  Greece,  and  re- 
turned to  me  all  that  I  could  wish.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  attacked  by  one  of  those  ma- 
lignant fevers  incident  to  the  climate  ; — this  was  a 
consequence  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
me  ;  but  that  neglect  was  the  most  bitter  ingredi- 
ent in  my  cup  of  affliction :  for  many  days  and 
nights  I  watched  by  his  sick,  and  (  feared,  dying 
bed,  with  feelings  of  anguish,  which  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  fever  was  charac- 
terized by  a  delirium,  which  still  lingers  about  him 
in  the  form  of  absence  of  mind  and  forgetful ness. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  Mercies  to  spare  him,  and  the 
doctors  have  advised  a  voyage  to  the  United  States. 
He  will  sail  on  the  3nd  prox.,  never  again,  with  my 
consent,  to  return  to  Jamaica.  As  soon  as  I  can 
make  arrangements.  Heaven  |>ermitting,  Geraldine 
and  your  old  friend  will  be  with  you.  I  shall  leave 
the  selection  of  a  home  for  us  to  my  son,  where  I 
hope  to  pass  the  remnant  of  my  days.  It  is  my 
first  wish  they  both  should  live  to  see  their  old  father 
committed  to  the  tomb.  My  most  affectionate  re- 
gards to  Beninah.  The  lapse  of  fifteen  years  of  life, 
in  its  commencement,  or  near  its  close,  make  so 
great  a  change,  that  it  is  probable  I  shall  not  re- 
cognize the  rosy  little  girl  of  whom  I  have  so  vivid 
a  recollection — who  once  was  the  playmate  of  my 
own  children.  I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  the  three  together.  It  is  a 
fairy  picture,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  hope.  May 
we  live  to  see  it  realized.  I  know  I  need  not  re- 
commend my  dear  John  to  your  kindness  and  at- 
tention— I  feel  that  all  will  be  done  for  him  that  can 
be  suggested  by  benevolence  and  friendship.  I  am, 
my  estimable  Clermont, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

ClMDEN   MbOILVERT. 

Tasculum,  December  29ih. 

"  These  are,  I  suppose,  the  boy  and  little  girl  yon 
mentioned  in  the  morning  V^  said  Mrs.  Dorsay,  on 
finishing  the  letter. 

**  Yes,^*  replied  Beninah.  **  A  person  like  Dr. 
Johnson  would  connect  your  agitation  and  alarm,  on 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Megilvery,  with  past  events. 
He  used  to  say  he  liked  to  hear  of  presentiments, 
forebodings,  intimations,  &c.  It  consoled,  by  as- 
suring him  there  was  a  world  of  spirits,  and  that 
we  were  bound  to  this  world  by  some  invisible 
link.' 


Mr.  Clermont  was  attracted  by  this  remark,  and 
said  he  could  tell  a  story,  which  would  add  weight 
to  the  I)octor*s  theory  ;  this  same  John  being  once 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Beninah. 

'*  How  was  that,  father  V* 

"  I  can  relate  the  circumstances  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  an  extensive  plain  in  front  of  Tusco* 
lum.  One  af\ernoon  Geraldine  and  yourself  had 
rambled  a  mile  from  the  house.  Alarmed  by  the 
roar  of  an  approaching  harricane,  you  sought  shelter 
in  a  lufly  wood,  the  most  inseoore  place  of  refuge 
that  could  have  been  selected.  John  saw  yoo  from 
a  little  distance,  and  aware  of  the  danger,  flew  like 
a  hero  to  the  rescue ;  he  snatched  op  Beninah,  and 
bid  Geraldine  follow,  who  was  four  years  older. 
We  were  spectators  from  the  balcony.  Heavy 
black  clouds  seemed  almost  to  rest  upon  the  earth. 
The  wind  and  rain  swept  the  darkened  landacape, 
whilst  John  and  his  little  sister,  with  the  fleetness 
of  a  greyhound,  appeared  to  fly  before  it :  as  they 
neared  the  iioose,  Megilvery  clapped  his  hands  in 
an  •cstasy,  and  cried,  '  Well  done,  John !  well 
done,  my  son.  Yon  have  outstripped  the  hurri- 
cane.* As  they  reached  the  piazza  the  storm  in- 
creased in  violence,  and  raged  with  tlie  most  ter* 
rific  fury.  In  the  wood  and  at  the  spot  from  which 
John  had  taken  Beninah  and  Geraldine,  many  large 
and  loAy  trees  were  prostrated." 

"  I  think  it  strange  I  never  heard  of  it  before," 
observed  Beninah. 

**  I  think  so  too,  my  dear ;  but  yoo  were  too  yoong 
to  remember,  and  before  yoo  were  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate John*s  heroism,  the  transaction  bad  faded 
from  the  recollection  of  others.  It  appears  ratlier 
ungrateful  in  me,  but  I  do  aot  know  that  I  have 
thought  of  it  since  I  left  Jamaica.  It  has  slept  in 
my  mind,  you  may  see,  by  the  circumstantial  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  related  it.  Yon  were  talking 
of  Jamaica  awhile  since— what  were  you  saying  ?" 

*'  When  Mr.  Megilvery  was  here  this  moroing, 
I  observed  that  his  watch-chain  and  seal  were  pre- 
cisely like  your  own.  I  mentioned  the  eircum- 
stance  to  Beninah,  and  she  told  roe  yours  was  a 
present  from  Mr.  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica ;  this  led 
to  a  conversation  about  Jamaica." 

*'  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  that  chain  and 
seal.  The  year  before  I  left  Jamaica,  .Megilvery 
sent  to  London  for  three  gold  watches,  cliains  and 
seals  to  be  alike^ne  was  for  himself,  one  for  John, 
and  the  other  for  myself.  He  neglected  to  choose 
any  device  or  motto  for  the  seals.  The  wateh-ma- 
ker  being  an  Irishman,  chose  the  shamrock  for  one, 
St.  Patrick's  head  for  another,  and  for  the  third,  a 
bird  creeping  into  an  arched  nest,  with  the  motto, 
'  Home  is  sweet.'  John  was  so  much  delighted 
with  this  fancy,  that  I  made  choice  of  the  sham- 
rock, and  Megilvery  took  St.  Patrick.  After  the 
affair  was  arranged,  John  requested  his  father  to 
put  by  his  watch  till  he  waa  five  feet  ten,  obser- 
ving that  boys  did  not  wear  watches." 
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''  I  expect  he  has  worn  it  for  some  time,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Dorsay,  *'  he  is  at  least  six  feet  two, 
ami  ?erv  erect." 

Mr.  ClermoQt  called  to  Jasper,  who  was  in  the 
next  room,  and  enquired  if  he  knew  which  way  the 
gentleman  came  from  who  called  whilst  he  was 
out !'' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  presenting  himself  at 
ihe  door,  "  but  I  know  what  is  belter — where  he 
niaj  be  foand." 

"  That  is  indeed  fortunate,  and  how,  my  good 
Jasper,  did  you  obtain  this  valuable  piece  of  intel- 
ligence ?'' 

"When  he  came  to  the  street  door, I  was  going 
lo  the  confectioner's ;  he  looked  so  poorly  and  sor- 
rowful, 1  helped  him  down  our  long  flight  of  steps; 
when  he  reached  the  pavement,  he  said,  quite  like 
a  gentleman,  *  I  thank  yon  my  good  friend.*  We 
happened  to  be  going  the  same  way,  and  I  walked 
13  alouly  as  he  did,  for  you  know,  sir,  I  am  a  strong 
mas,  and  if  be  had  fallen  I  could  have  picked  him 
op.  Just  as  we  turned  the  corner,  we  were  met 
by  a  handsome  young  mulatto  man,  who  said, '  Mas- 
ter, I  have  been  very  uneasy  about  you.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  walk  with  you  when  you  go  out/ 
*Tbat  would  look  too  dependent,  Philip:  where 
hare  you  been  V  '  To  the  washerwoman's.*  '  I 
wish  you  had  been  in  the  house,  when  I  set  off.  1 
am  still  so  absent,  I  took  off  one  cap  and  neg- 
lected to  pot  on  another.  I  did  not  perceive  the 
blunder  till  I  took  off  my  hat  at  Mr.  Clermont's— 
my  bald  head  shocked  and  alarmed  the  ladies  very 
much,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it,  for  I  am  shocked  whenever  1  catch  a 
glimpse  of  myself  in  a  mirror.*  *  I  hope  you  have 
Dot  taken  cold,  master.*  *  No  danger  of  that,  Phil- 
lip; I  was  so  much  disconcerted  when  I  made  the 
di^overy,  that  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  rushed  to 
my  face ;  pale  as  I  am,  I  must  have  blushed ;  the 
excitement  will,  however,  prevent  my  taking  cold.* 
They  went  into  Guy's  boarding- house.** 

**I  am  glad  he  is  so  near;  only  a  few  hundred 
yarda  distant.  Perhaps  you  knew  by  instinct  that 
he  is  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  and  that  made  your 
heart  warm  towards  him.** 

**  1  hope,  sir,  1  should  feel  for  any  human  crea- 
ture who  looked  as  he  does ;  no  doubt  if  I  had 
known  there  was  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
it  would  have  helped  the  cause,  for  I  love  old  Ire- 
land, though  I  am  forever  banished  from  her  ho- 
•om.** 

'*  I  think  you  bore  arms  there !" 

'*  Yes,  and  they  called  me  a  rebel  to  my  own 
country ;  I  was  willing  to  do  my  best  fur  her ;  but 
sa  to  what  that  best  was,  I  might  be  mistaken.*' 

''  Well,  Jasper,  we  will  discuss  that  question 
mrne  other  time  ;  go  hurry  dinner;  I  must  sec  Me- 
gilvery  this  afternoon.** 

''  He  is  your  friend,  sir,  I  suppose  V 

"*  llis  taiher  is  my  friend,  and  compared  to  other 


men,  the  only  friend  1  ever  had ;  but  fortunate  is 
the  man  who,  in  his  journey  through  life,  6ndson« 
such  friend  as  Camden  Megilvery  !" 

After  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Clermont  went  to 
Guy*s  boarding-house  and  enquired  for  Mr.  Megil- 
very.  When  Philip  made  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Clermont   knew   him   from   Jasper's  description. 

*'  You  are  Mr.  Megilvery's  servant,  I  believe  V 

**  Yes,  sir.** 

*'  I  will  thank  yon  to  let  your  master  know  Mr. 
Clermont  wishes  to  see  him.*' 

Philip  soon  returne<l  and  said  he  had  found  bis 
master  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  thought  it  wrong  to 
wake  him. 

**  Certainly,  it  would  be  very  wrong.  How  long 
since  you  landed  ?** 

"  Eight  days." 

'*  Why  is  it  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  this  morn- 
ing r* 

**  It  was  several  days  before  my  master  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  voyage;  since  then 
the  weather  has  been  wet,  and  to  us  very  cokl ; — 
he  promised  to  deliver  the  letter  in  person,  and 
this  morning  is  the  first  that  has  been  fair  enough 
fur  him  to  do  so." 

**  Do  you  think  your  mister  would  have  any  ob« 
jection  to  my  sitting  in  his  room  till  he  wakes  t" 

^^  No,  I  am  sure  he  would  not." 

*'  How  are  his  spirits  1" 

*'  Generally  very  low— aAer  the  fever  came  on, 
he  was  raving  for  many  weeks — then  quiet  and 
melancholy,  and  used  to  repeat,  in  great  distress, 
*  i  must  die  and  leave  my  friends,  or  my  friends 
roust  die  and  leave  me.*  This  idea  still  haunts 
him." 

**  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Clermont ;  <*  when  was 
he  taken  ill  ?*' 

*'  The  second  of  September.  We  sailed  the 
second  of  January — that  day  four  months.** 

**  How  did  you  leave  your  old  master  1" 

**  Very  well,  thank  you  sir;  we  left  him  busily 
engaged  making  preparations  to  leave  the  Island.*' 
When  do  you  think  he  will  he  here?" 
In  May  or  June,  he  said,  if  he  went  back  at 
Christmas  to  eat  green  peas." 

Mr.  Clermont  was  conducted  up  stairs  by  Phil- 
ip;  his  steps  were  arrested  before  he  entered  the 
room  by  the  sight  of  Megilvery's  tall  form  extend- 
ed at  full  length  cm  a  bed  opposite  the  door,  behind 
which  the  shutters  were  carefully  closed.  He  had 
on  a  velvet  cap  and  a  white  morning  gown ;  he 
was  very  pale,  and  that  paleness  made  more  stri* 
king,  by  being  contrasted  with  his  long  dark  lashes 
and  beautifully  arched  brows,  his  cheeks  sunk  and 
hollow,  and  his  colorless  and  attenuated  lips  scarcely 
concealing  his  teeth;  one  thin  arm  was  thrown 
over  his  head,  the  other  lay  on  his  breast.  The 
old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  gazed  on  this 
sad  wrecks  and  he  could  not  realize  this  structure 
of  bones  to  be  the  fine  boy  he  had  seen  so  often  in 
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childhood  and  youth,  sporlintr  through  the  orange 
groves  of  Jamaica.  He  took  a  seat  in  a  part  of 
the  room  where  the  foot  curtain  might  hide  from 
his  view  this  melancholy  object.  Such  a  death- 
like stillness  reigned  around,  that  he  became  uneasy, 
and  approached  the  bed  to  assure  himself  that  Me- 
giWery  lived  ;  his  breathing  was  easy  and  natural, 
and  his  sleep  appeared  as  tranquil  as  the  slumbers 
of  an  infant.  A  little  observation  convinced  Mr. 
Clermont  there  was  at  least  a  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  the  oppressive  feeling  of  debility,  and 
consoled  by  this  reflection,  he  reseated  himself,  and 
awaited  patiently  its  termination,  though  it  was 
protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  A  little  aSierfour^ 
Megilvery  told  Philip  to  bring  him  a  bowl  of  coffee 
and  a  toast;  adding,  I  have  not  slept  so  soundly, or 
been  so  hungry  for  a  long  time. 

^*  My  dear  master,  do  you  not  remember  the  doc- 
tor forbids  the  use  of  coffee  1  May  I  not  bring 
you  something  else  V 

**  I  want  nothing  else.*' 

Mr.  Clermont  came  to  the  bed-side. 

**  Master,  here  is  the  gentleman  on  whom  700 
called  this  morning.*' 

^'  I  am  glad  to  see  him,"  said  Megilvery,  offer- 
ing his  hand,  "  but  sorry  he  should  have  taken  so 
much  trouble." 

Mr.  Clermont  obserred,  that  although  he  was 
an  old  man,  he  thought  nothing  of  such  a  walk,  es- 
pecially when  a  friend  was  in  question,  and  such 
he  must  call  the  son  of  Camden  Megilvery;  adding, 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  P ,  but  concerned  that 

I  should  owe  that  pleasure  to  your  indisposition. 
I  hope  oar  bracing  climate  and  pare  air  will  soon 
restore  you." 

^  I  hope  so  too,'*  replied  Megilvery ;  ^*  I  am  better 
than  when  I  left  the  brig,  although  from  my  pres- 
ent appearance,  it  would  hardly  be  supposed." 

'*  Philip,  you  have  forgotten  your  master  is  huo- 

gry. 

"  Yes,  I  want  coflfee." 

Philip  looked  sorrowful. 

**  What  doctor  forbid  it  V*  enquired  Mr.  Cler- 
mont. 

**  The  doctors  in  Jamaica." 

^*  I  have  lived  in  Jamaica,  and  know  some  things 
are  injurious  there  which  are  not  so  here.  A  man 
who  wanted  pmssic  acid  as  much  as  your  master 
appears  to  want  cofi^e,  perhaps  might  take  it  with 
impaniiy.  I  once  knew  a  man,  af^er  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  cored  by  being  indulged  in  an  omelet. 
Go,  my  good  lad,  bring  the  toast  and  coffee,  -and  I 
will  be  responsible" — 

**  And  Philip  bring  some  fruit  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  out  of  the  box  of  stores  my  father  had  put  on 
board  the  brig.*' 

When  Philip  left  the  room,  Mr.  Clermont  ob- 
served to  Megilvery,  that  as  he  had  charrged  his 
place  of  residence,  it  might  be  prudent  to  make 
some  alteration  in  his  regimen  ;^he  would  see  Dr. 


W that  evening,  and  request  him  to  call  at 

GuyV  Megilvery  made  several  objections,  which 
were  obviated.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  C.  said,**  You 
are  an  invalid,  committed  by  your  father  to  my 
care,t  and  I  must  faithfully  discharge  the  trust."*^ 

When  Philip  returned,  Mr.  Clermont  regaled 
himself  with  fruit  and  West  India  sweetmeats,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his  Jamaica 
friends,  and  was  pleased  to  see  what  a  comforta- 
ble repast  poor  Megilvery  made  of  the  toast  and 
coffee,  regardless  of  all  the  tropical  delicacies  his 
father  had  pot  on  board  the  brig,  with  which  Philip 
had  filled  a  large  waiter. 

When  Mr.  Clermont  was  taking  leave,  he  took 
up  a  large  orange,  and  said,  **  With  your  j)ermi8- 
sion,  I  will  carry  this  to  Beninah." 

**  And  this,"  said  Megilvery,  **  to  the  lady  with 
the  sweet  voice — Miss  Clermont  called  her  Norah." 

*•  No,  Orrah." 

'*  Ah  !  that  is  a  name  in  the  almost  forgotten 
Spectator,*'  potting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
make  an  effort  to  remember  something.  **  Let 
Philip  take  a  basket  full  of  them  to  the  ladies." 

'*  It  is  not  worth  while,  if  he  will  bring  my  big  coat 
from  the  settee  below  :  it  has  pockets  large  enough 
for  an  electioneerer  to  carry  cakes  ; — they  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  ufually  seen  here,  they  will 
be  quite  a  curiosity  to  persons  who  have  never  been 
in  the  West  Indies." 

On  his  way  home,  Mr.  Clermont  called  to  see 

Dr.  W ,  and  by  his  representation,  interested 

him  so  much  in  Megilvery,  that  he  waited  on  him 
before  seven.  The  result  of  this  visit  we  shall  bear 
before  to-morrow. 

When  seated  by  his  parlor  fire,  he  said,  '*  Well, 
my  dear,  Orrah  has  made  a  conqnest  of  the  spec- 
tre— he  sent  this  fine  orange,  and  requested  me 
to  gire  it  to  the  lady  with  the  sweet,  soft  voice, 
Miss  Clermont  called  Norah4" 

"  No  doubt  he  thought  the  voice  sweet,  because 
it  spoke  in  his  behalf.  Beninah^s  voice  must  be 
more  pleasant  than  mine ;  she  sings  sweetly,  and  I 
cannot  sound  a  note." 

**  If  your  idea  is  correct,  it  places  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  the  value  of  kindness  and  consid- 
eration." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  I  fear  yon  have  not  for- 
given me." 

**  Indeed,  my  daughter,  since  I  have  seen  poor 
Megilvery,  I  see  nothing  to  forgive ;  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  objects  I  have  ever 
beheld ;  his  voice  is  scarcely  human,  and  his  eyes 
are  wild  and  sad.  Come,  do  not  look  so  mnch  like 
the  tragic  muse.  Here  are  some  fine  oranges  for 
you,**  arranging  the  beautiful  fruit  on  the  mantle 
with  the  shells  and  other  ornaments. 

**  I  think  you  were,'*  said  Mrs.  Dorsay,  •*  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Megilvery,  in  Jamaica?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  domesticated  several  years  in  his 
father's  house  :  his  mother  was  a  lovely  and  ac- 
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eoropliehed  womaD,  and  a«  good  as  she  was  beau- 
tifat.  I  csD  see  in  her  son*8  face  her  beaotiful 
brow  and  long  silken  lashes.  The  frost  of  sge 
may  blanch  those  featsres,  but  they  are  ofteo  spared 
by  disease." 

*«  Is  slie  stUl  living  V 

"  No :  she  died  some  years  ago.  Beninah,  my 
dear,  do  yoa  remember  the  name  of  Orrah  in  the 
Spertalorl  I  think  it  oecors  in  the  Lapland 
)of  s-aoog.  It  is  yoor  name,  Orrah  :  do  you  recoU 
led  it  r 

**  I  was  ealled  after  an  annt  who  adopted  me.  I 
do  Dot  remember  ever  to  have  heard  that  there  was 
either  lot e  or  poetry  in  Lapland.  You^  Beninah, 
us  ao  well  aequainted  with  all  those  antiquated 
aoihora,  that  yon  certainly  can  throw  some  light 

00  the  sobjeet.  It  was  only  yesterday  yoo  finished 
wading  ihroogh  Richardaon^s  *  Clarissa,*  and  some- 
tioMs  1  catch  yoa  reading  Boiiyan*8  city  of  *  Man 
Son],*  and  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress*  is  also  a  fa- 
vorite.*' 

**  My  fondness  for  those  books  is  partly  the  ef- 
fect of  early  prepossession — ^they  are  amongst  the 
first  1  ever  read  with  pleasure.** 

"  It  mast  be  a  nniversal  taste,*'  obserYOd  Mr. 
Clenoost,  "  for  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress*  had  gone 
ifaroo^h  fifty  editions  before  the  Americnn  Revolu- 
tion,  sad  I  know  of  one  since,  for  I  have  myself 
lold  oisny  eopieo  of  it.** 

*'  But,  father,  what  was  the  objeot  of  your  en- 
qoiries  respecting  the  name  of  Orrah  I** 

*'  Wtiea  I  corrected  Megilvery*s  mistake  in  aay- 
iflg  *  Norah,*  he  aaid,  in  a  confused  manner,  *  Oh  ! 
(Aaf  is  a  name  in  the  almost  forgotten  Spectator.* 

1  vish  to  know  if  there  was  such  a  name  mentioned 
by  Addison,  or  if  it  proceeded  from  the  unsettled 
itate  of  his  miod«** 

**  I  will  go  to  the  library  and  bring  the  book.** 

'^No,  it  is  of  no  importance — read  something 

io  Carr's  Travels.     There  is  not  much  in  it ;  but  it 

iasev.    I  am  rather  fatigued,  but  if  yon  will  read, 

1  can  ait  op  until  ten.** 

**  I  think,  father,*'  said  Beninah,  when  she  laid 
down  the  book,  **  I  should  like  to  employ  a  teacher 
ud  learn  French,  then  yoo  would  not  have  the 
tnwble  of  translating  fur  me  so  often,  as  almost 
^ery  modem  work  has  more  or  less  French  in  it.** 
**!  hsve  no  objection,  provided  yon  never  at* 
(rapt  to  speak  it,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.** 
**  Whst  woaM  yoo  call  a  case  of  necessity  V* 
**  Why,  if  yoo  meet  a  Frenchman  who  does  not 
Bpsak  Eoglisb,  give  him  the  best  French  you  can 
eommaad ; — at  present,  French  is  in  such  general 
Bse,  that  to  speak  it  with  tolerable  correctness  is 
t  valsable  accomplishment ;  and  if  I  could  have 
afforded  to  have  gone  to  France,  when  I  was  a 
yoonger  man,  it  is  one  my  children  should  have 
enjoyed ;  hot  before  I  had  the  m9an$,  I  lost  them 
til  bot  you,  and  with  them,  much  of  my  spirit  and 
<Bcrgy.    I  have  so  often  heard  men  by  a  misap- 


plication of  terms  render  themselves  ridicnlous,  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  any  one,  in  whom  I  take  an 
interest,  «peak  a  foreign  language,  unless  they  had 
learned  it  perfectly.  I  remember  once  to  have 
heard  a  kind-hearted  Frenchman  say,  when  taking 
leave  of  a  friend,  ^The  Lord  pickle  you,*  con- 
founding the  words  pickle  and  preserve ;  and  anoth- 
er who  fancied  he  recited  very  well,  repeat, 

'  Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  tiick  to  »tick* 

Every  one  not  versed  in  the  tongue  he  speaks,  I 
should  suppose  lisble  to  such  blunders ;  hut  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  reading  French.*' 

Mr.  Clermont  read  a  chapter  in  /o6,  and  conclu- 
ded this  eventful  day  with  a  prayer.  The  next 
morning  a  heavy  snow  and  slight  indisposition  pre- 
vented Mr.  Clermont  from  leaving  the  house.  He 
was  |)ondering  about  sending  to  enquire  after  Me- 
gilvery,  when  Phillip  sent  up  from  the  servanta' 
hall  the  following  note  : 

''My  Dear  Sir: 

*'  I  am  sorry  this  inclement  morning  denies  me 
the  pleasure  of  making  my  acknowledgments  in 
person,  for  the  prompt  and  friendly  visit  paid  me 

last  evening,  by  Dr.  W ,  at  your  kind  request; 

he  has  taken  off  several  interdicts,  which  have  for 
some  time  subjected  me  to  vsrious  inconvenient  pri- 
vations :  a  person  in  health  cannot  imagine  what  a 
relief  the  removal  of  those  prohibitions  has  been 
to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  it  in  my  power  to 
see  yoo  again ;  in  the  mean  time,  accept  the  sin- 
cere thanka  of  your  grateful  and  much  obliged 

Mboilvebt." 

"  Beninah,  my  dear,  my  head  and  fingers  are 
so  much  cot  of  repair,  I  most  beg  the  favor  o  f 
you  to  answer  this  note ;  you  can  imitate  my  hand 
exactly,  and  will  use  my  signature.** 

She  opened  a  writing-desk,  and  wrote  a  note, 
which  her  father  read  to  Mrs.  Dorssy. 

"  My  dear  John : 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  interview 
with  Dr.  W afforded  you  so  much  comfort ;  es- 
pecially as  it  answers  my  expectations.  I  am  a 
little  indisposed  ;  you  most  therefore  excuse  brevi- 
ty. The  cold  east  winds  and  dark  morning  have 
had  their  usual  unpleasant  effect  on  the  nervous 
system  of  your  old  frienJ, 

CLCaMONT.*' 

"  Will  it  do,  Orrah  1*' 

"  Very  well  for  a  spectre.** 

'*  Pray  do  not  say  spectre  to  me  again. 

«*  I  should  not  have  said  it  then,  but  I  wanted  to 
see  your  dimple,  for  I  feared  it  had  strayed,  or  was 
stolen.  I  have  not  seen  it  since  halfpast  ten  yes- 
terday morning.** 

•*  Never  mind  her,  my  dear,  it  will  do  very  well 
for  the  travelled  and  accomplished  Megilvery.    I 
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dare  say  he  will  ihink  it  was  written  by  the  hipped 
old  man,  whose  signature  it  bears.  Until  this  mo- 
ment,  I  did  not  observe  the  beaatiful  impression  of 
MegiWery's  seal  I  described  to  you  yesterday.  It 
recalls  *  an  Id  lang  syne.'  " 

When  Phillip  received  this  despatch,  he  made 
His  exit  with  a  modest,  graceful  bow.  Mrs.  Dor- 
say  observed,  she  should  know  him  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  well-bred  man. 

'*  If  yon  were  to  see  the  roan  and  master  to- 
gether, perhaps  you  might  make  a  more  important 
discovery,  or  at  least  you  might  form  an  estimate 
of  his  domestic  character  and  habits." 

**  Where  slave  and  roaster  are  io  question,  1 
should  think  that  rather  a  fallacious  criterion." 

'*  It  is  for  that  reason  a  good  one.  The  hired 
servant  and  his  master  are  a  mutual  check  on  each 
other.  A  man  of  tolerable  temper  and  sense  will 
do  nothing  to  provoke  a  valuable  servant  to  leave 
him  ;  while  the  servant  is  anxious  oo  his  part  to 
retain  his  place  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  doty. 
But  the  slave  knows  his  destiny  is  fixed,  and  this 
often  renders  him  provokingly  careless  and  regard- 
less of  commands  which  a  hired  servant  would  dis- 
charge with  alacrity.  If  a  lady  or  gentleman  under 
such  circumstances  conciliate  the  affections  and 
respect  of  servants,  I  ask  no  other  evidence  of  an 
amiable  character." 

**  I  should  not,"  said  Orrah,  **expect  that  any  very 
kind  feelings  could  exist  between  slaves  and  their 
masters.  In  my  mind  they  are  always  connected 
with  CampbelPs  line, 

*  Nought  but  the  pittaaoe  and  the  tooui^ge.'  ** 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  find  your  opinions,  on  any  sub- 
ject, based  on  poetic  fictions.  Our  next  door  neigh- 
bor, the  merchant  tailor,  is  very  cruel  to  hit  wife 
and  children— «ften  beats  them  when  he  is  drunk, 
aikd  is  unkind  to  his  apprentices ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, should  1  be  justified  in  publishing  to  the  world, 
in  prose  or  poetry,  that  all  the  tradesmen  in  the 
city  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  I  have  heard 
so  many  details  since  I  left  Jamaica,  which  1  know 
to  be  false,  that  it  has  rendered  me  a  sceptic  on  that 
subject :  moreover,  I  have  travelled  from  here  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  have  been  on  many 
farms,  and  can  assure  you,  that  in  most  places,  the 
slaves  live  more  abundantly,  and  work  less,  than 
many  of  the  European  poor." 

*'  But  this  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  this  fine  and  favored  land." 

**  At  least  it  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that  in 
every  civilized  community,  there  roost  be  two  class- 
es of  people — the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  latter 
^are  subject  to  hardships  and  privations,  which  I 
should  suppose  were  not  to  be  prevented  or  cured 
by  freedom.  However,  this  is  a  question  1  do  not 
mean  to  discuss,  but  the  prejudice  regarding  the 
pittance  and  the  scourge  I  wished  to  remove.  The 
next  summer  I  shall  pay  a  friend  in  the  lower 


part  of  Virginia  a  visit.  I  shall  go  from  there 
to '  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  round  by  Harper^s 
Ferry;  and  I  wish  to  uke  Beninah  and  yourself 
with  me,  and  then  you  will  see  a  great  roauy 
negroes,  and  the  penetration  which  enabled  yoa 
to  make  some  estimate  of  Megilvery^s  character 
from  the  appearance  of  his  servant,  will  aid  yoa 
in  discovering  whether  or  not  those  persons  look 
as  if  they  lived  on  scourging  and  starvation. 
There  are 'bad  men  and  consequently  bad  maa- 
ters  every  where — but  the  exaggeration  is  far  be- 
yond what  you  have  any  idea  of,  and  I  expect  when 
you^return,  you  will  have  some  sympathy  to  spare 
for  that  country  where  every  tenth  person  is  a  pan- 
per,  and  where  a  poor  man  works  hard  for  nine- 
pence  a  day,  lives  on  potatoes  without  salt,  or 
where  hundreds  have  no  home  but  the  streets,  and 
no  shelter  but  the  canopy  of  heaven.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  read  a  book  of  travels,  which  contained  a 
lamentation  over  the  poor  slave  who  bad  to  go 
into  the  woods  to  cut  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  him- 
self and  family.  If  the  gentleman  had  put  on  his 
considering  cap,  he  might  have  remembered  places 
where  a  poor  white  man  would  have  considered  this 
a  privilege."  Jasper  brought  in  the  morning  paper, 
and  Mr.  Clermont  took  it  and  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

**  When  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  slavery,  I 
had  forgotten  your  father  ever  lived  in  Jamaica." 

**  What  you  said  did  not  affect  him  personally." 

*^I  suppose  he  had  slaves  whilst  he  resided 
there.  What  did  Ue  do  with  them  when  he  left  the 
Island  r 

*'  He  owned  only  a  few,  they  came  with  him  and 
were  liberated.  After  the  experience  of  one  winter, 
some  of  them  disliked  the  cold  climate  and  returned; 
there  is  one  family  living  in  the  suburbs — and  our 
cook,  Phebe,  and  Collin,  the  coach  man,  occupy  the 
same  station  in  the  household  they  did  in  Jamaica." 

**  1  thought  they  were  hired  servants." 

**  My  father  gives  them  as  much  as  they  ask,  and, 
in  case  of  his  death,  they  will  have  an  annuity 
which  will  amply  support  them.** 

**  Your  father  judges  of  other  masters  by  him- 
self—that accounts  for  his  being  an  advocate  for 
slavery." 

"If  shivery  be  an  evil,  he  can  see  no  remedy 
for  it  and  thinks  it  best  not  to  interfere  with  it — 
especially  for  those  not  to  do  so,  who,  from  their 
situation,  canriot  take  a  correct  view  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  When  1  went  with  my  father 
to  Charleston,  1  met  with  no  person  I  commiserated 
more  than  the  mistress  of  a  large  country  estab- 
lishment in  Virginia.  How  wiHild  you  like  to 
superintend  the  manufacturing  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  cloth,  and  then  having  it  cot  and 
made  into  garments  fur  sixty  or  a  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  ?" 

**  Why,  I  thought  the  drivers  attended  to  that !" 

**  Driver  is  a  terin  I  never  heard  used  in  Virginia— 
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the  ■^iatMtt  on  farms  are  called  ovemeers,  or 
managen;.  they  may  lead  their  aid  aometimea,  but 
the  bqaincas  of  clolhinsr  is  the  doty  of  the  miatreaa, 
ud  it  It  oae  many  of  them  faithfully  perform.** 

"*  Aad  pray  what  aort  of  ladiea  are  thoae  domeatic 
Mgear 

'*  Some  of  them  are  well  aeqoainted  with  Engliah 
literttore;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever 
aiadied  aatroaomy  or  conic  aections,  any  more  than 
I  did,  hat  they  know  how  to  be  very  hospitable, 
kind  and  polite/* 

**  How  did  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  ao 
nuy  domeatic  aflairs  in  so  short  a  time  T** 

**  I  had  no  deep-rooted  prejudice  to  conquer,  and 
wiih  aach  a  monitor  as  my  father,  much  may  be 
learned  ia  a  year  and  a  half.** 

Aa  Beninah  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Clermont 
eameiaio  the  roona  with  the' paper  in  his  hand. 
"  Here  is  news,  Orrah,  which  will  delight  you ; 
'arrited  Saturday,  in  New- York,  Mr.  Clayton  and 
laiaily,  from  the  Sooth  of  France.  We  are  happy 
Is  learn  the  kealth  of  AIrK  Clayton  ia  perfectly 
naiored.*** 

**  There  certainly  is  a  letter  for  me  at  home,** 
nid  Orrah,  *' I  must  go.** 

"*  The  weather  is  too  bad  for  yoa  to  brave  it,  I 
vill  seed  Jasper  fur  it.**  He  soon  returned  with 
the  expected  letter;  it  contained  a  pressintg  invita- 
(ioo  from  Mrs.  Clayton  to  her  two  former  aehool- 
natea  to  visit  her,  as  three  years  absence,  in  a  clis- 
Uat  land,  rendered  her  aozious  to  see  them.  Mr. 
aad  Mrs.  Clayton  joined  in  wishing  Mr.  Clermont 
wosld  be  of  the  party.  Mr.  Clermont  aaid,  he 
vu  lorry  neither  Beoinah  nor  himeelf  could  accept 
the  iflviution,  as  he  expected  Megilvery  would  be 
luagseat  for  a  lew  days,  and  he  wislied  his  daugh- 
Ur  to  aid  him  in  discharging  the  duties  of  friend- 
tbip  to  the  son  of  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

Beoinah  felt  a  alight  disappointment — but  it  was 
tnaateot,  and  aoon  dissipated,  when  her  father  ob- 
•erved,  ^*  he  hoped  to  accept  the  invitation  in  a  few 
weeks.**  The  afternoon  torned  ont  ao  fine,  that 
Via.  Doraay  went  home  to  make  some  necessary 
vnsgements,  and  ahe  net  eat  the  day  after  for 
Mew. York.  That  evening,  after  tea,  Mr.  Cler- 
nwat  remarked,  that  he  feared  Orrah  was  disap- 
fsiated  at  his  declining  this  invitation,  '*and  perhaps 
you,  my  dear,  may  think  it  singular,  that  I  am  dis- 
poeed  to  make  soch  a  saerifiee." 

**0h  no,**  aaid  Beninah,  *Mt  is  neither  a  subject 
^  nrpfise  nor  regret  to  me ;  and  no  doubt,  on  the 
MI'ntch  of  spring,  the  trip  will  afford  oar  friends, 
t>  well  as  ourselves,  more  pleasure.** 

**  1  lament  that  1  have  not  before  confided  to  yon 
tbe  nature  and  extent  of  my  obligations  to  poor 
Megilf  ery*s  fsther ;  but  they  are  connected  with 
eireomstances  of  sneh  deep  and  overpowering  emo- 
tioo.that  I  always  shrank  from  verbal  comroonica- 
tion  on  the  aobject.  Sometime  after  your  mother's 
'^tUk,  I  wrote  a  few.  pages  relative  to  ny  early 


days^-here  is  the  key,  look  in  my  desk,  yon  will 
find  a  psper  in  a  amall  gilt  Bible,  wiih  your  mother's 
name.  Emily  Anderson,  bring  it  and  read  it  to  me." 
Beninah  found  the  paper  and  read  to  her  father  the 
contents  with  considerable  self-command. 

"  Although  Megilvery  was  several  years  older 
than  myself,  we  were  claasmatea,  entered  college  to- 
gether, and  completed  our  studies  at  the  same  time. 
A  small  patrimonial  estate  enabled  him  to  marry 
the  woman  of  his  choice  and  settle  in  life.  The 
loss  of  all  I  had,  compelled  me  to  defer  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  matrimonial  engagements.  I  made 
various  efforts  to  obtain  a  situation  that  would  afford 
a  prospect  of  independence,  to  wealth  1  did  not 
aapire: — all  my  exertions  were  unavailing.  At  last 
I  decided  on  relinquishing,  for  a  time,  my  love,  my 
country,  and  my  friends,  to  try  my  fortunes  in  the 
East.  With  this  view  I  engaged  a  passage  on 
board  a  ship,  bound  for  Calcutta.  Emily  Ander- 
son was  employed  as  the  assistant  in  a  small  school, 
ten  miles  distant  from  Dublin ;  I  informed  her  of 
my  intention,  but,  as  saying  farewell  to  her  was  the 
most  painful  duty  which  awaited  roe,  I  postponed 
a  visit  to  her  till  the  ship  was  almost  ready  to  sail- 
but  what  was  the  anticipation  compared  with  the 
reality.  Any  fears  with  regard  to  the  long  voyage, 
or  my  absence,  woald  have  consoled  me.  But 
there  was  a  dead  calm,  and  deep  and  silent  sorrow 
in  the  manners  and  appearance  of  Emily,  which 
was  a  dagger  in  my  heart.     After  spending  a  few 

sad  days  at  A ,  I  took  leaTC,  as  if  for  a  short 

tiroe,  intending  to  write  the  farewell  I  could  not 
speak.  I  walked  back  to  Dublin,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme dejection,  and  loitered  so  much  on  the  way, 
it  was  nearly  evening  before  I  reached  the  city ; 
by  this  time  I  became  so  exhausted,  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  at  the  first  house  of  entertain- 
ment which  presented  itself,  and  call  for  some  re- 
freshment; after  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  1  took 
up  a  paper,  and,  on  the  last  page,  found  the  follow- 
ing announcement : 

*  Died,  the  first  of  last  month,  at  Toscnium,  his 
place  of  residence,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
Theodorick  Pembrook.  He  was  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  man  without  guile  ;  may  his  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances  speak  hia  elogium  by  an  imita- 
tion of  his  virtues.  We  understand  he  died  intes- 
tate—consequently his  immense  wealth  will  de- 
scend to  his  heir  at  law,  Camden  Megilvery,  of 
this  city,  the  only  child  of  his  sister,  the  late  Mrs. 
Megilvery.  We  hope  this  may  be  true,  we  know 
of  no  man  here  or  elsewhere,  who  will  make  a 
more  judicious  or  liberal  use  of  wealth,  than  our 
highly  valued  fellow  citizen.* 

"  There  waa  no  reason  to  question  the  first  part  of 
this  intelligence ;  but  I  doubted  the  latter.  I  had 
often  heard  that  Mr.  Pembrook  lived  with  the 
strictest  economy,  and  was  sopposed  to  be  hoard- 
ing his  treasures  for  some  public  charity  in  his  na- 
tive land.    I  reached  my  solitary  ganet  and  was 
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going;  to  throw  myself  on' an  homble  cot,  hoping  to 
find  in  sleep  a  temporary  suspension  of  misery, 
when  I  observed  a  letter  on  the  table,  sealed  with 
black,  the  superscription  in  MegiWery*8  well-known 
hand.  Why  write  to  me  or  his  onele*s  death  %  I 
could  not  conjecture ;  or  why  write  at  all,  when 
only  a  few  squares  divided  us/  With  trembling 
impatience  I  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  over  the  con- 
tents. 

•  Dy  dear  Clermont : 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  make  you 
sensible  of  the  deep  feeling  of  melancholy  with 
which  I  have  witnessed  your  preparations  for  vis- 
iting a  country,  where  so  many  of  our  poor  sons  of 
the  North  have  found  an  early  grave.  I  was  silent 
because  I  wanted  the  power  to  mitigate  or  avert  the 
evil,  and  but  fur  an  unexpected  event,  you  might 
have  gone  to  India,  without  knowing  how  large  a 
share  you  have  always  possessed  of  my  friendship 
and  sympathy.  The  paper  of  this  morning  will 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  my  uncle,  and  its 
consequence,  as  it  regards  myself;  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  he  gave  so  much  of  his  personal 
attention  to  business,  that  his  death  has  created  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled.  The  health  of  Mrs. 
Anselmo  is  so  delicate,  as  to  forbid  our  removal  to 
Jamaica,  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  myself  and  wife.  I  am  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  some  gentleman  to  assist  in 
conducting  a  business  thus  led  without  a  principal. 
As  1  know  of  no  one  more  eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  trust,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  going.  Some  years  ago  1  spent  a  considerable 
time  with  my  uncle;  and  I  know  to  fill  his  place 
will  be  no  sinecure;  therefore,  make  your  own  terms. 
1  have  directed  Hillyard,  the  Banker,  to  honor  any 
bills  you  may  draw ;  have  no  scruples  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  you  will  go  to  Jamaica,  I  shall  be  your 
debtor  beyond  remuneration.  I  am  going  to  Bel- 
fast, where  I  shall  be  detained  some  days;  write  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are,  and  what  are  your  plans 
for  the  future. 

Tours,  truly, 

Ci^iiDBif  Mboilybrt.* 

'*  Emily,  my  dear  Emily !  my  drooping  lilly !  she 
will  be  rescued  from  unprotectod  loneliness,  blight- 
ing toil  and  hopeless  poverty.  I  had  mourned  my 
blasted  hopes,  met  with  disappointment  after  dis- 
appointment without  a  tear ;  bnt  over  Megilvery's 
letter,  and  the  dawn  of  brighter  prospects,  I  wept 
like  an  infant.  How  long  this  state  of  feeling 
would  have  continued  is  ancertatn,  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  mail  closed  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  letter  required  a  prompt  'reply.  By 
a  strong  effort,  I  attained  sufficient  composure  to 
write  one. 

•JWy  Dear  Friend: 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  fiod  words  to  express 


my  thankfulness  for  yoor  kind  offer,  which  I  accept 
without  hesiution,  and  though  the  offer  is  noble  and 
generous,  I  am  not  more  confident  ihao  I  have 
ever  been,  that  it  was  the  power  and  not  the  uxiU, 
that  was  wanting  to  procure  my  happiness.  As 
the  money  which  would  have  been  appropriated  te 
the  Calcutta  voyage  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
take  us  to  Jamaica,  1  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to 
call  on  Hillyard,  although  I  am  not  the  less  obliged 
for  this  kind  and  considerate  offer.  I  shall  be  ready 
to  sail  on  a  few  days*  notice — excuse  brevity — my 
mind  is  like  the  troubled  ocean :  though  the  storm 
is  passed,  the  waves  still  roll.  It  will  take  soom 
time  to  tranquillize  the  long  agitated  heart  of  yours 
sincerely, 

EOWABD  ClBBHORT.* 

**  I  wrote  to  Emily  and  enclosed  Megilvery*a  let- 
ter.    I  then  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and 

engaged  a  lad  to  take  it  to  A early  in  the  naorn- 

ing,  I  came  back  by  the  post-office  and  left  Meg> 
ilvery*s  letter — ^by  this  time  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
From  excessive  weariness  and  fatigue,  I  slept  the 
rest  of  the  night,  in  spite  of  the  excited  state  of  my 
mind.  The  three  following  days  I  was  actively 
employed — on  the  fourth  I  went  to  A . 

**  Neither  the  looks  nor  manners  of  Emily  spoke  of 
past  suffering.  The  cheerful  smile  with  which  she 
met  me  dispersed,  as  by  magic,  the  gloom  which, 
till  then,  I  had  in  vain  attempted  lo  banish.  I  had 
so  long  been  sorrowful,  I  hardly  knew  bow  to  be 
glad.  Next  week  we  plighted  our  vows  at  the 
altar.  In  a  few  days  we  went  to  Dublin,  where 
Megilvery  and  his  lady  received  as  with  the  most 
affectionato  hospitality.  Although  edocated  in 
Dublin,  she  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  parentage. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman ;  but  not  a  beauty  aAer  the 
Irish  pattorn.  The  business  between  Megilvery 
and  myself  was  soon  settled  :— one  article  of  agree- 
ment was,  that  we  should  live  at  Tuscularo  and 
keep  up  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pembrook.  Meg- 
ilvery intended  coming  to  Jamaica  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Anselmo^s  health  would  admit ;  but  as  this  was  very 
uncertain,  we  deemed  our  arrangements  sofficieot 
for  the  present.  In  ten  days  after  we  reached  Dub- 
lin the  vessel  sailed.  It  was  the  singular  lot  of 
Emily  and  myself  to  have  no  parents,  brothers  or 
sisters  to  leave ;  yet  we  could  not  bid  adieu  to  the 
land  of  our  fathers  without  a  natural  sigh  of  re- 
gret. When  the  ship  left  the  port  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter;  the  trees  were  leafless,  and  the  earth 
buried  in  snow.  On  the  29th  day  of  our  voyage  we 
anchored  at  Jamaica.  Here  was  a  lovely  land  in- 
deed— at  least  by  contrast, — all  verdure,  fruits  and 
flowers.  We  went  the  same  evening  to  Tuscq- 
lum.  Mr.  Hume,  the  steward,  was  a  well  informed 
old  Englishman.  He  had  introduced  at  this  large 
establishment  neatoess,  order,  and  regularity.  As 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Megilvery  whee 
he  had  visited  Jamaioa  some  years  sinoe,  be  seemed 
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noch  gratified  by  my  introductory  letter  from  him. 
Next  moioio^,  be  condoeted  us  over  the  beaaiiful 
^Toands.    The  house  was  sfwcioos  and  convenient. 
The  library  occupied  a  very  latrge  apartment  in  one 
viog  of  it.    There  was  an  extensive  assortment  of 
well-selected  books,  both  ancient  and  modern,— the 
walla  were  bong  with  maps  and  charts.    On  a  table, 
near  a  window  shaded  by  a  fine  orange  tree,  stood 
abeaotiful  pair  of  globes,  a  small  telescope  and  sev- 
eral roieroseopes,  of  different  powers.     On  another 
table,  there  was  a  number  of  interesting  prints — all 
Hoprth*s,  bound  in  a  large  volume ;  others,  con- 
tainiog  a  series  of  pictnres  from  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Qaixote,  and  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.     A  large 
press,  filled  with  files  of  newspapers  for  more  than 
half  a  century  badk.    One  file  particularly  attracted 
mj  attention.    It  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
endorsed,  ptesented  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Virginia.     This  paper,  edited  by   Purdy  and 
DixoD,  of  Williamsborg,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
first  ever  printed  in  Virginia.     Mr.   Pembrook 
visited  the  United  States  in  1783  with  a  view  to 
ssoe  mercantile  speculation,— he  made  his  fortune 
by  bold  adventures.    With  so  many  refined  and 
intellectual  pleasaree  at  hand,  we  considered  oor- 
selfes  among  the  most  fortunate  people  in  the 
world— our  gratitude  was  boundless.     Megilvery 
•tid  my  place  woaM  be  no  sinecure ;  and  I  should 
lave  fooad  it  very  toilsome,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efiieient  aid  afforded  me  by  Emily.     Her  father,  a 
elergynao,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  small  school ; 
attbe  aame  time  he  gave  his  daughter  a  good  Eng- 
lish edaeaiion— <he  also  read  French.     She  was  a 
well-trained  and  aocomplished  clerk.     Before  this 
period  I  had  never  seriously  considered  the  impor- 
tanee  of  female  education.     And  now  1  will  give 
yooMr.  AndersoD*s  plan,  as  detailed  to  roe:  At 
•izyean  Emily  was  taught  to  read  by  her  mother — 
between  this  and  the  age  of  ten  she  learned  to 
write ;— after  she  read  with  tolerable  fioeooy,  she 
read  every  day  a  few  pages  of  history,  voyages,  or 
navels,  as  a  duty  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  then 
any  story-book  or  fairy  tale  she  might  like.     Mr. 
Andenon  used  to  say,  if  I  teaze  my  little  girl  with 
grammar  and  what  she  cannot  understand,  it  may 
Bike  her  dislike  her  book ;  and  without  a  fondness 
ibr  reading,  no  education  can  be  perfected ; — I  would 
u  soon  expect  corn  to  come  up  without  being 
planted,  or  to  build  a  brick  house  without  lime  or 
nortar,  as  to  educate  a  person  who  has  no  love  of 
books.    Mr.  Anderson  could  not  afford  a  musical 
teaeher  for  his  daughter,  hot  her  voice  was  so  sweet 
sod  her  ear  so  nice,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
tempiation  of  purchasing  for  her  a  Spanish  guitar. 
She  learned  to  play  very  agreeably,  and  to  it  war- 
ded her  *  wood  notes  wild.*  *' 


[To  be  conXiimed] 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  RUINS. 

Hark !  from  the  ruins  grey, 

Where  the  sleeping  shadows  fall. 
And  the  chequered  moonbeams  softly  play 

0*er  broken  arch  and  wall, — 
On  the  night-wind's  dreary  moan, 

As  it  sadly  murmurs  by. 
Oh !  heard  ye  not  a  wailing  tone, 

Like  a  spirit's  low  reply! 

It  was  but  the  rustling  sound 

By  the  ivy  branches  made, 
Or  the  murmuring  tone  that  breathes  around 

In  the  solemn  beachen  shade  ; 
*Twas  the  streamlet^s  rippling  flow, 

Twas  the  moaning  of  the  breeze ; — 
But  no — 'twas  a  murmur  sad  and  low, 

And  sterner  far  than  these ! 

•*  Woe  for  the  pride  of  man," — 

Thus  the  whisper  seemed  to  aay, — 
**  Who  wasteth  thus  Iife*8  little  span 

On  things  that  pass  away ; 
And  woe  for  the  princely  halls, 

His  bosom's  proudest  trust, 
Like  the  hand  which  reared  their  marble  walla 

Now  crumbling  to  the  dust ! 

"  Where  hath  the  brightness  fled. 

And  the  lyre's  thrilling  tone? 
Where  now  the  light  of  the  stars  is  shed, 

And  the  hollow  breezes  moan. 
Where  is  the  gilded  dome, 

And  the  richly  fretted  wall ; 
The  jewelled  vase,  and  the  rich  perfume, 

And  the  princely  splendor,  all  I 

*'  I  have  seen  the  young  and  gay 

In  their  joyous  beauty  meet ; 
And  these  walls  have  rung  to  the  thrilling  lay, 

And  the  sound  of  flying  feet  ;— 
I  saw  them  yet  again 

With  a  darkly  shadowed  brow. 
Which  told  too  well  of  the  grief  and  pain 

That  the  human  heart  must  know. 

"  I  have  seen  a  fair  young  maid 

At  the  marriage-altar  bowed  ; — 
A  little  while,  and  I  saw  her  laid 

In  a  coffin  and  a  shroud  ! 
And  childhood's  merry  chimes 

Have  thrilled  upon  the  air, 
But  I  heard  that  voice  in  afler  times 

In  the  wailings  of  despair. 

"  I  saw  a  valiant  knight 
For  the  battle-field  depart, 
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With  his  sword  and  helmet  glancing  bright 
And  a  dauntless  hand  and  heart  :— 

Then  there  came  a  funeral  train 
With  sable  pall  and  plume, 
And  the  warrior's  lifeless  form  was  lain 
In  the  lonely  chancel-tomb. 

"  The  revel  hath  been  high 

In  these  princely  halls  and  bowers, 
But  the  gloom  of  many  a  tear  and  sigh 

Hath  dimmed  the  after-hours; 
But  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom, 

And  the  smiling  and  the  tears, 
Have  passed  away  to  the  voiceless  tomb 

Of  long  departed  years !" 

Oh !  sad  is  the  moornful  tale, 

Yet  holy  in  its  troth ; 
And  the  spirit  well  may  pause  awhile 

And  ponder  o*er  its  worth ; 
For  thus  doth  the  pride  of  earth 

And  its  beauty  pass  away, 
And  all  the  light  of  its  joy  and  mirth 

Sink  slowly  to  decay  ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 


THE  FIRSTi  AND  THE  LAST  DECISIVE  BATTLES 


OF 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

When  the  toldier  citisen 
Sway*d  not  o'er  his  fellow-men — 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  freedom^s  son — 
Who  of  all  the  despots  banded. 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  Franca  defeated, 
'Till  lone  tyranny  commanded  7 
'Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  king? 
Then  he  fell ;— so  perish  all. 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 


JSyron, 


I. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ARCOLA. 

Toong  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  been  made 
a  General,  by  the  support  of  Barras,  the  year  pre- 
vious, was  appointed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1706,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  revolutionary 
army  in  Italy.  Born  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  he 
was  at  that  time  not  yet  27  years  of  age,  and  al- 
4hough  a  young  man  of  great  military  talents, 
energy  and  bravery,  he  was  extremely  modest,  and 


even  bashful  in  his  external  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  passion  but  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  for  which  he  called  forth  his  whole  genios 
and  feared  no  trouble  or  danger. 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  fonnd  on  its  frontiers 
an  army  of  about  40,000  men,  destitute  of  every 
necessary,  only  well  supplied  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  true  sons  of  the  revolution.  He  broke 
up  the  cantonments  and  entered  Italy  between  tbe 
Alps  and  Apennines,  where  he  OMt  with  aa  Ans- 
trian  army  of  about  36,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Beanlieo,  an  invalid  of  nearly  80 
years  of  age.  A  contingent  of  PiednuNit,  of  about 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Colli,  defended 
the  Col  de  Tenda,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  eooa- 
manded  15,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of  S&voy. 

Buonaparte  attacked  the  hostile  armies,  com- 
manded by  feeble  Generals,  singly,  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  genius  and  energy ;  he  fought  and  de- 
feated them  at  Monteootte,  Millesimo,  Montelesino, 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  Roveredo;  and  dispersed  and 
annibiiated  the  whole  army  in  a  few  (Id)  days. 
Like  Julius  Cesar,  be  could  exclaim :  **  Fens,  vidi, 
vici  r  Thus  the  inability  of  an  old  General  favored 
the  young  eagle  and  gave  him  that  trust  and  confi- 
dence so  necessary  for  great  actions :  But  another 
old  General  put  a  stop  to  hrs  bold  flight.  Beanlieu 
and  Blneher  are  memorable  names  in  tbe  history 
of  Buonaparte. 

Austria  replaced  tbe  lost  army  In  great  haste. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1706,  a  new  army,  of 
about  46,000  men,  under  the  chief  command  of 
General  Alvinxi, entered  Italy  intwoeolorons.  The 
first,  of  99,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Da- 
vidowich,  advanced  from  Tyrol  along  the  river 
Thees  (Adige)  and  after  several  successfbl  com- 
bats, arrived,  in  the  middle  of  November,  between 
Compara  and  Castel  Nuovo,  and  remained  there 
inactively,  having  no  other  enemy  in  front  hot  the 
weakened  division  of  Vanbois. 

The  second  column — 94,000  men  under  General 
Quasdonowich — with  the  General-in-Chief,  came 
from  Friuli,  and  advancing  over  Cardenove,  Cftm- 
pana,  Bassano,  Vicenza  and  Villa  Nuova,  arrived 
the  11th  of  November  near  Verona,  where  they 
met  with  the  French  divisions  of  Augeran  and 
Massena.  The  latter  attacked  the  Austrians  the 
19th  of  November,  near  Caldiero,  but  were  de- 
feated and  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Nothing  indeed  seemed  lost  for  Austria  but  the  first 
army,  and  Alvinzi  was  about  to  prepare  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thees,  in  order  to  relieve  Mantua, 
blockaded  by  the  French,  when  all  at  once  young 
General  Buonaparte  appeared  with  a  part  of  the 
blockading  army  of  Mantua  and  frustrated  his  in* 
tention. 

The  French  army,  about  40,000  men,  consisted 
at  that  time  of  four  divisions,  under  Vaubois,  Mas- 
sena, Angeraa  and  Serrurier.    Tbe  latter  block- 
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aded  Mtotiia.  The  divisions  of  Aogeraa  and  Mas- 
seDa,  and  the  troops  wiih  which  General  Buona- 
parte came  from  Mantaa,  were  not  much  superior  in 
Domberio  the  Aostrian  army,  but  more  experienced 
is  warfare.  Buonaparte,  not  thinking  his  army 
strong  enough  to  defeat  both  divisions  of  the  Aus- 
triaos  at  once,  gave  up  Vauhois  for  some  time,  and 
viththe  other  combined  forces  turned  against  Al- 
Tiiai. 

The  combat  of  the  Idth  of  November  having 
safficienily  shown  the  difficulty  of  conquerioflf  the 
enemy  by  an  attack  in  front,  the  French  General- 
ioCbief  ingenioasly  concluded  to  march  in  the  rear 
of  the  Aastrians  to  Villa  Nnova,  in  order  to  seise 
itiere  apoo  their  artillery  and  magaxinea,  and  to 
force  them  into  a  battle,  which,  if  successful  for 
biffl,  woold  have  pressed  Alvinzi  towards  the  Thees, 
and  being  cut  off  from  his  other  column,  compelled 
bin  to  a  eapitalation. 

For  this  purpose  the  French  GeneraUin-Chief  left 
the  encampment  near  Mantua ;  he  marched  on  the 
Utb  of  November  along  the  right  shore  of  the 
Tbees  to  Rooco,  15  miles  from  Verona,  and  passed 
tbat  river  during  the  night  of  the  15th  by  means  of 
several  pontoons.  The  left  shore  of  that  river 
offers  there  no  favorable  place  for  deploying  troops. 
Tbfl  right  shore  of  the  Alpon,  (a  little  river  running 
ifl  a  rectangle  from  Villa  Nuova,  aboat  8  miles 
from  Rooco  to  the  Thees,)  borders  a  large  swamp, 
ibnmgh  which  only  a  causeway  leads  in  a  north- 
westero  eoui se  to  Porcil,  two  miles  and  a.  half  dis- 
Uot,  and  in  a  northern  direction  to  Arcole,  about  4 
niies  distant,  and  from  there  to  St.  Bonifacio. 
Near  the  two  last  places,  upon  the  left  shore  of  the 
rif  er,  it  is  crossed  by  bridges. 

Alfinxi,  having  discovered  the  stratagem  of 
Baooaparte,  detached  some  regiments  of  infantry 
to  Arcole  and  Porcil,  which,  doring  the  16th  of 
November,  were  reinforced  in  such  a  manner,  that 
tbere  were  near  Arcole  14  battalions  of  infantry 
sod  two  escadrons  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Mitrowski ;  near  Porcil  6  battalions  and  two 
eieadrons,  under  General  Provera.  General  Mas- 
scna,  having  advanced  the  15ih  of  November  to- 
varda  Porcil,  met  the  enemy  at  Bionde,  a  mile  and 
a  baif  from  Rooco,  and  after  a  brisk  combat,  was 
defeated  and  had  to  retreat.  The  Austrian  out- 
posta  stood  the  evening  near  Zerpa,  only  a  mile 
from  Roneo. 

On  the  moroing  of  the  16th  of  November,  at 
<iay  break,  the  Austrian  General  Provera  attacked 
^  enemy  near  Zerpa,  but  was  driven  back  to  Cal- 
diero  and  parsaed  by  Massena,  who,  not  finding  a 
road  00  the  right  hand  to  the  Alpon,  returned  to- 
wards evening  to  Ronco.  On  the  other  side  Mitrow- 
*l(i  attacked  the  French  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
causeway  leading  from  Arcole  through  the  swamp, 
but  he  was  also  driven  back  to  Arcole  after  a  mur- 
derous contest.  Augereau  made  then  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  Alpon,  about  two  miles  below  Arcole, 


not  being  able  to  construct  a  bridge  because  of  the 
swamp  immediately  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  bat 
this  was  likewise  in  vain. 

Buonaparte,  tired  of  the  delay,  marched  himself 
the  division  of  Aueerau  towards  Arcole,  intending 
to  force  a  passage  to  the  right  shore  of  the  Alpon, 
in  order  to  advance  to  Villa  Nuova,  hut  he  was  not 
more  successful.  All  the  often  repeated  attempts 
to  take  the  little  wooden  bridge  of  Arcole  were 
that  day  frustrated.  In  vain  first  the  valiant  Aa« 
gereau,  and  after  him  Buonaparte  himself,  seized  a 
flag  and  headed  the  assailing  column  :  a  murderous 
fire  in  front  and  in  flank  dashed  the  assailants  to 
the  ground,  and  after  a  considerable  loss,  the  French 
had  to  retreat  in  the  evening  to  Ronco.  General 
Guieuz  had  meanwhile  passed  the  Thees  with 
3,000  tnen  near  Albaredo,  two  miles  below  Roneo, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  month  of  the  Alpon,  and 
taken  Arcole,  but  the  retreated  division  received 
the  news  of  this  advantage  too  late  to  profit  by  it, 
and  Guieux,  not  being  supported,  had  to  leave  Ar- 
cole again,  after  the  arrival  of  an  Aostrian  rein- 
foroement. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November  Buo- 
naparte sncceeded  in  constructing  a  bridge  of  fas- 
cines, about  three  miles  below  Arcole,  and  a  part 
of  the  division  of  Augereaa  passed  the  Alpon  and 
deployed  upon  the  left  shore.  At  day  break,  the 
battle  re-eommeneed  at  all  points;  a  French  eorps^ 
advancing  upon  the  causeway  towards  Arcole,  was 
again  driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Aostrians, 
fled  in  disorder  towards  Ronco.  Buonaparte,  hav- 
ing perceived  it,  placed  a  demi-brigade  of  the  di- 
vision of  Massena  in  an  srobush,  in  a  copse  to  the 
right  of  the  causeway,  which  assailed  the  pursuing 
enemy  so  Tigoroosly  in  the  flank,  tbat  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  Arcole  with  a  great  loss. 

The  French  troops,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alpon,  near  Arcole,  were  vigorously  resisted,  until 
about  25  guides,  with  several  trumpeters,  sent  there 
by  a  stratagem,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Anstrians ; 
this  shook  their  firmness  in  snch  a  manner,  that,  at 
a  repeated  attack,  the  village  of  Arcole  was  taken. 
Alvinxi  rallied  his  troops  again  at  St.  Bonifacio, 
and  would  have  settled  there  and  resisted  the  enemy 
but  for  a  French  detachment  of  about  900  men, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  being  sent  from 
Legnano,  appeared  again  in  his  rear  and  increased 
the  fear  of  the  Austriana  of  being  eot  off,  where- 
fore they  retired  without  farther  resistance  to  VtHa 
Nuova. 

The  battle  was  won  for  the  youthful  French 
General,  not  so  much  by  the  superiority  of  his  army, 
as  by  his  genius.  The  French  concealed  their  loss, 
but  it  most  have  been  very  heavy,  for  near  the 
bridge  of  Arcole  alone  several  of  their  Generals  were 
wounded;  they  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Aastriao 
army  at  4,000  dead  and  wounded,  and  pretended  to 
have  taken  5,000  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, which  is  exaggerated,  as  was  always  the  case 
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with  Buonaparte's  reports  concerning  the  loss  of 
his  enemies.  It  is  certain  the  French  had  more 
dead  and  wounded  than  the  Ausirians.  However 
the  victory  was  decisive ;  the  French  occupied,  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  cities  Brescia,  S^o,  Pes^ 
chiera,  Castel  Nuovo,  Duolce,  Corona  and  the 
banks  of  the  Thees,  (Adige,)  from  Verona  to  Porto 
Legnano.  Not  long  afterwards  Mantua  capitulated ; 
then  the  armistice  of  Leoben  was  concluded,  and 
was  followed  soon  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
in  consequence  of  which  Austria  lost  nearly  all  her 
possessions  in  Italy. 

This  first  campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  shows 
not  only  his  genius,  energy  and  ability  as  a  war- 
rior and  General,  but  it  evinces  that  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  tactics  was  to  have  always  the  majority 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  to  make  every  effort  of 
his  genius  and  skill  in  order  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. We  find  this  remark  confirmed  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  battles  won  by  Buonaparte ; — at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstoedt,  Friedland,  Borodino, 
Moskow,  Dresden,  Lutzen,  etc.  Whenever  Buo- 
naparte saw  the  majority  in  number  was  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy  be  delayed  the  battle ;  he  knew  how 
to  separate  the  army  of  the  enemy  by  quick  and 
skilful  manoeuvres  and  evolutions,  and  attacked  and 
defeated  the  separated  divisions  one  after  the  other. 
The  awkwardness  of  the  opposing  Generals  facili- 
tated those  evolutions  in  a  great  measure.  In  fact, 
in  all  his  campaigns,  until  the  year  1613,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  never  opposed  by  a  skilful  General 
experienced  in  modern  tactics.  The  most  skilful 
of  them  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria, 
the  first  general  to  defeat  the  French  emperor  in  a 
great  battle  at  Aspern  and  Esslingen  in  Bavaria, 
in  1809,  but  who  immediately  afterwards  committed 
the  great  fault  of  allowing  him  to  escape  from  the 
island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Danube,  where  he  had  to  re- 
treat ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  equal  in  talents,  skill 
and  practice  to  Buonaparte,  and  his  army,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  young  troops,  was  far  in- 
ferior to  the  French,  with  respect  to  discipline  and 
eiperience. 

Without  detracting  from  Buonaparte^s  merits  and 
high  military  talents,  every  body  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  time  and  campaigns  must  acknowledge, 
that  for  his  success  be  was  just  as  much  indebted 
to  good  luck  and  favorable  circumstances,  as  to  his 
genius  and  skill.  His  apprenticeship  in  warfare 
fell  just  in  a  time  when  ingenious  French  Generals, 
as  a  Dumouriez,  Pichegru,  Hoc  he,  Moreau,  etc., 
bad  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  warfare, 
and  he  was  the  pupil  of  them.  Having  been  made 
General  at  a  young  and  vigorous  age,  when  mind 
and  body  are  upon  the  summit  of  perfection,  not  as 
much  by  his  own  merits  as  by  extremely  fortunate 
circumstances,  he  found  an  army  commanded  by 
skilful  Generals,  and  not  only  accustomed  to  war- 
fare and  practised  in  modern  tactics,  but  animated 
by  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 


liberty  and  equality  and  the  welfare  of  their  conn- 
try  ;  an  army  who,  at  the  sound  of 

"  Allons  en  fans  de  la  palrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  amv6 
Contre  nous,  de  la  tyrnnnie 
L*  standard  sanglant  est  ler6J*' 

forgot  even  the  name  of  fear,  and  ran  against  a 
haii-storm  of  balls  and  bullets  however  thick  they 
might  fall ;  who  had  conquered  the  horrors  of  death, 
the  destroying  angel  having  appeared  to  them  in  a 
thousand  shapes; — in  the  revolutionary  weddings  of 
Nantes,  (where  two  and  two,  generally  a  man  and  a 
woman,  were  tied  together  and  drowned  in  the 
Loire;)  the  '*  fusiliades,*'  (shooting  with  grape-shoi,) 
of  Lyons ;  the  butchering  at  Aix,  Taraseon,  Mar- 
seilles, etc.;  the  horrible  massacre  of  Santerre  of 
the  4th  of  September,  1793 ;  the  unrelenting  exe- 
cutions by  the  Guillotine,  under  a  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, St.  Just,  Anacharsis  Cloots  and  others,  and 
the  murdering  of  the  battles. 

The  case  was  entirely  different  irith  the  enemies 
of  France.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  terminating  the  war  of  seven  years,  in  1763 ; 
during  thirty  years  Germany  had  been  in  aprofouod 
peace.  After  the  turbulent  times  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  a  complete  reaction  had  taken  place. 
Prussia  having  been  formidable  to  her  neighbors,  im- 
agined herself  to  be  in  perfect  safety.  Fredericks 
old  Generals  and  pupils  in  warfare,  Ziethen,SeidHtx, 
Schwerin  and  others  were  dead ;  and  his  tactics^ 
however  practical  and  effectaal  they  had  been  in 
his  time,  not  only  obsolete  but  forgotten.  The 
Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  were  entirely  neg- 
lected, unaccustomed  to  war  and  effeminated  and 
spoiled  in  peace.  After  the  war  had  been  declar- 
ed against  France,  they  marched  with  reloctance, 
and  were  partly  unwilling  to  extingnish  the  beam 
of  liberty,  which,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
began  to  brighten  Old  Europe.  They  fought  be- 
cause they  had  to  obey  tyrannical  orders,  not  com- 
pelled by  enthusiasm  and  love  of  their  country,  for 
in  fact  not  their  country  was  threatened  bat  their 
tyrants,  and  they  had  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  bondage.  They  were  com- 
manded by  officers  not  commissioned  on  account  of 
their  ability,  but  because  they  were  noblemen;  for, 
at  that  time,  no  body  but  a  nobleman  could  be  an 
officer,  however  skilful  he  might  be,  however  much 
he  might  distinguish  himself.  Moreover,  those  ar- 
mies were  led  by  Generals  not  elevated  to  their 
rank  by  experience  and  skill  in  warfare,  biit  be- 
cause of  their  venerable  age,  or  their  high  birth. 

Was  there  a  proportion  between  such  armies  and 
the  French !  Was  it  astonishing  that  even  a  young 
General,  nnder  such  circumstances,  defeated  them 
wherever  he  met  them  ?  Certainly  not !  the  con- 
trary would  have  been  miraculous.  Nevertheless, 
Buonaparte  would  not  have  had  such  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess and  have  conquered  Italy,  the  smaller  Ger- 
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mm  Stales,  Prassia,  Aastria  and  Rnaaia,  but  that 
tlie  same  onpardonable  faults  which  the  Generals 
conamitted  opon  the  fields  of  battle,  the  weak  mon- 
archs  eommiited  in  their  cabinets.  There  was  no 
harmony  among  them.  Instead  of  combining  their 
forces  and  croahing  Buonaparte  by  an  overwheltn- 
ing  majoriiy,  they  fought  singly  with  him;  or, 
if  some  of  them  united,  jealousy  and  enyy  pre- 
Tented  the  efficiency  of  such  an  alliance,  until  mis- 
fortane  made  them  wiser  and  dire  necessity  forced 
tbem  to  pot  aside  all  petty  formality  and  ridiculous 
ceremony. 

Sach  were  the  circumstances  which  favored  the 
Tonng  Coraican  General  and  allowed  him  to  elevate 
bimaelf  to  that  giddy  summit  of  fortune*  where  we 
find  him  after  a  short  period  of  ten  years.  It  is 
DAI  oar  object  to  follow  him  through  all  the  mazes 
of  his  eveDiful  and  nearly  miraculous  career ;  we 
vill  let  him  fight  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids  of 
K^ypt,  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auersstdt, 
iljplia,  Friedland,  Aspern  and  Esslingen,  Olmotz, 
Borodino,  Smolensk,  Masoisk,  Dresden,  Lutzen, 
Baotxen.Gross-Beeren,  Dennewilz,Culm,  Leipsic, 
Hanan,  Laon,  Paris,  etc.,  and  meet  htm  again  in 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  then  no  more  that  yonng, 
nodeat  and  bashful  General  Bonaparte,  but  Napo* 
)^n  I.,  late  French  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  ; 
the  refugee  from  Elba,  who,  spoiled  by  fortune  and 
lattery,  was  actuated  by  pernicit»us  passions,  car- 
hifffbr  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  satisfy  his  ego« 
tism  and  ambition :  wh6  had  drenched  the  soil  of 
the  whole  continent  of  old  Europe  with  the  blood 
and  gore  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  and  marched  opon 
dead  and  mangled  bodies — for  what  t  Perhaps  for 
the  welftre  of  his  country?  Indeed  not!  Fur 
what  benefit  could  France  derire  from  the  facts, 
that  Italy  was  a  kingdom  governed  by  Napoleon, 
that  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  king  of  Spain,  Louis 
Boonaparte  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Buonaparte 
king  of  Westphalia,  that  Joachim  Morat,  Napo- 
leoo's  brother-in-law,  governed  Naples,  and  that 
Engiand^s  exports  were  excluded  from  Russia  t 
None  whatever !  We  find,  therefore,  no  other  rea- 
Mo  for  the  sacrifice  of  roillioas  of  innocent  victims, 
for  all  the  anatterable  misery  that  those  wars 
hroQght  opon  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  the  disso- 
lateness  and  vices  produced  and  fostered  by  them, 
ini  coodemnable  and  contemptible  passions. 

However  evident  this  is  now  for  us,  who,  glan- 
eiog  Of  er  the  pages  of  the  history  of  those  by-gone 
days,  behold  at  once  cause  and  effect,  and  see  un- 
veiled what  then  was  hidden  in  futurity,  it  was  not 
10  at  that  time — ^the  French  nation  was  dazzled  by 
the  spell  of  glory.  Napoleon,  conquered  in  many 
^ttles,  driven  out  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgiem. 
Italy  and  Spain,  was  pursued  by  the  army  of  his 
allied  enemies,  France  invaded,  its  capital  taken, 
>Dd  the  haughty  Emperor  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Clha,  on  the  20i  h  of  April,  1814.  He  re-appeared 
in  the  mofith  of  February,  (Sath,)  1815,  vpon  tl^e 
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soil  of  that  country,  npon  which  he  bad  brought 
endless  misery,  but  nevertheless,  he  was  received 
with  joy,  and  scarcely  a  few  months  after  his  arri- 
val, his  army,  of  more  than  150,000  men,  was 
ready  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  marched 
to  the  plains  of  Quatres-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Water* 
loo,  to  offer  there  a  bloody  sacrifice  to  the  god  Ter- 
minus. 

L.  H. 

Savannahf  Georgia. 

I  **  The  LaM  Battle,**  in  the  next  No.] 


THE  EYE  AND  THE  WING. 
A  Collection  of  Poems  mostly  Imaginative. 

BV   A   SOUTHRON. 

EGERIA. 
I. 

The  worshipper  of  nature  and  the  heart. 

May  in  the  lonely  forest-depths  survey 
The  Spirit  which  has  made  thee  what  thon  art. 

And  crowoM  with  living  loveliness  thy  lay. 
There  hast  thou  caught  the  breathings  from  a  shrine 

Too  high  for  low  devotion,  and  hast  felt 
How  much  may  sonrow*s  oracle  divine. 

When  its  faint  echoes  thns  overcome  and  melt. 
Beauty  thou  breathest  o^er  the  inanimate  vale, 

And  in  the  night  of  silence,  dost  receive, 
From  voices  long  forgotten,  such  a  tale, 

As  grief  may  love  to  hear,  and  grieving  love  be- 
lieve. 

II. 

Ah !  voices  that  have  spoke  to  thee  in  power, 

Yet  with  an  accent  so  subdued  and  sweet, 
They  might  have  found  their  bein^  in  the  flower, 

Such  as  implores  thee,  smiling  at  thy  feet ; — 
These  have  confirmed  thee  in  the  happier  faith. 

That  brought  thee  to  indulgence,  and  did  make 
Thy  heart  forgetful  of  its  scorn  and  seaith. 

And  blessing  all  of  earth  for  natore^s  sake. 
The  storms  that  shake  the  blue  and  fretted  vault, 

Came  not  within  thy  mission ;  but  for  thee, 
Life*s  office  is  to  soothe  and  to  exalt, 

To  mould  and  not  overthrow,  to  bind  and  not  to 
free. 

ui. 

Blessings  vpon  thy  fbtters !  which  have  given 
The  freedom  which  the  winged  nature  craves, 

Sobfecikm  first,  and  ere  the  seal  is  riven, 
Seek  chastening  as  becomes  the  worst  of  slaves  ; 

The  Uilidncss  wbiob  is  bom  of  profligate  wili, 
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To  couch, — and  the  insanity  which  has  its  birth 
In  base  self-worship  and  delusion  still, 

To  trample  down,  deep  down,  in  native  earth. 
Nor  hard  to  thee  these  offices,  whose  power, 

So  child-like  in  its  exercise,  declares 
The  freshness  and  the  pnreness  of  a  dower, 

That  ueyer  lust  its  innocence  in  tears. 

IV. 

These  make  the  harmony  that  works  in  thee, 

And  thus  boon  nature  to  thy  strength  has  given. 
The  rugged  fetters  of  the  heart  to  free, 

As  with  the  utterance  of  a  word  in  Heaven. 
Thus  do  thy  attributes  of  voire  and  eye, 

Grow  tu  an  essence  exquisite  and  strong, — 
As  sounds  that  glow  to  stars  when  lifted  high, 

As  stars  that,  as  they  kindle,  sink  to  song. 
The  waters,  'neath  a  will  thus  married,  break 

The  seal  that  shut  the  fountain,  and  the  soul 
Assumes  that  noble  aspect  it  must  take, 

If  thou  would'st  love,  and  God  endow  the  whole. 

T. 

Go  forth,  in  mercy,  minister  of  gladness, 

Whose  pulses  sway  the  musical  cords  whjch  bind 
The  links  of  the  selected,  and  from  sadness 

Draw  the  best  elements  fur  heart  and  mind. 
Set  free  thy  doves  of  nurture,^et  thy  song, 

Sweet  song  of  meekness,  bosom-toned  and  deep; 
Touch,  and  revive,  the  wounded  hearts  that  long 

Have  only  lived  to  want  thee  and  to  weep ; — 
Oh  !  be  thy  spirit  on  the  wild  again. 

And  let  the  waters  from  their  blue  abode, 
Bear  gently  forth  the  melancholy  strain, 

Sweet  strain,  sad  strain,  dear  music  sent  from 
God. 


SPOILING  A  HUSBAND. 

Ne  dedaignez  [loiiit  met  constrils,  le  bonheur  voas  attend. 

Mr.  JBrfAof,— The  incIoRed  Is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  BouiUy.  It  is  a  very  simple  story,  bnt  the  moral  struck 
me  as.  being  so  good,  ttwl  1  could  not  forbear  offering  my 
ial^f  fettt  truoalaiioo  to  the  publie  throogb  ycMir  ednirible 
paper.  My  experience  shows  me  but  too  well,  that  '*  ezfds 
de  pr^venaDce"  is  too  often  the  origin  of  nwtrimonial  dis- 
cord. Young  women  should  learn  that  to  lov*  wisely  is  as 
Conducive  to  happiness  as  to  love  well. 

If  coldness  and  vanity  are  destructive  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  married  pair,  excessive  attention  and  a 
blind  complacency  often  prudoce  like  effecU  arid 
insensibly  disturb  the  best  assorted  union.  True 
affection  iA  weakened  as  snou  as  the  object  which 
inspires  it  is  degraded.  We  wish  to  be  proud  of 
what  #e  love;  we  wetry  ef  an  atieduMttl  which 


cloys  the  heart,  and  we  end  by  treating  as  a  slave 
the  most  interesting  being,  who  models  all  her  tastes 
on  ours,  flatters  even  our  caprices,  and  sacrifices  to 
us  that  dignity  of  character  which  equality  of  ri^bts 
alone  maintains.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
husband  that  this  domestic  tyranny  is  most  easily 
established ;  and  against  which  it  is  important  to 
forewarn  young  women,  who,  more  loving,  weaker, 
and  more  timid,  allow  their  share  of  respect  to  be 
usurped  without  perceiving  it ;  and  who  for  a  ten- 
der look,  or  flattering  word,  or  a  plressure  of  the 
hand,  abandon  that  authority  which  nature  grants 
them,  and  which  preserves  the  equilibrium  between 
the  sexes  by  submitting  the  strength  of  one  to  the 
charms  of  the  other. 

Helen  de  Merval  was  the  daughter  of  a  Coun- 
sel lor  of  state,  who  died  in  England  on  an  embassy, 
which  restored  peace  to  France.  Her  mother, 
whose  worth  equalled  her  tenderness,  had  married 
her  to  the  Baron  Dapremont,  a  young  diplomatist, 
already  known  by  many  important  missions.  This 
marriage,  which  at  first  seemed  one  of  convenience 
alone,  soon  became  the  work  of  love.  Helen  in- 
spired the  Baron  with  the  deepest  devotion.  She 
joined  to  every  quality  of  the  heart  a  rare  cultiva- 
tion and  an  observing  mind,  which  one  is  far  from 
suspecting  in  so  young  a  person.  She  wrote  also 
with  an  ease  and  purity,  which  showed  at  once  the 
most  profound  study  and  a  perfect  taste.  Helen, 
directed  by  her  mother,  had  preferred  useful  occu- 
pations to  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  are 
toooflen  abandoned  when  the  graver  cares  uf  house- 
keeping engage  the  time  of  young  women.  She  saw 
most  of  her  young  companions,  throwing  aside  their 
lyres  and  pencils,  become  perfect  cyphers  in  their 
own  houses.  She  wished  to  have  in  her  ow^n  mind 
resources  and  enjoyments  which  would  put  every 
attack  of  ennui  at  defiance,  and  save  her  from  the 
dangers  of  idleness.  But  at  the  same  time  Helen 
took  care  never  to  make  a  display  of  what  she  had 
treasured  up.  Nothing  frightened  her  so  much  as 
the  reputation  of  a  blue.  It  was  under  the  simplest 
exterior  and  the  sweetest  modesty,  that  she  con- 
cealed her  real  worth ;  even  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
her  husband  was  a  long  time  unaware  of  it. 

Dapremont,  on  his  side,  combined  all  thai  eoold 
render  Mademoiselle  de  Merval  happy  and  proud 
of  her  choice ;  a  tall  person,  a  noble  and  express- 
ive countenance,  the  tone  and  manners  of  a  diplo- 
matist received  in  all  the  eourts  of  Europe.  He 
had  that  penetrating  look  of  a  mas  accnstomed  to 
read  the  hearts  of  men,  ftnd  that  easy  and  persua- 
sive elocution,  which  announces  talents  of  a  pecu- 
liar order.  However,  with  all  these  sd  vantages,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Baron  had  a  quickness  which 
he  Sometimes  carried  even  to  rudeness ;  an  obstinacy 
of  opinion,  an  over-bearing  manner,  which,  though 
he  concealed  it  with  address,  had  made  him  ene- 
mies among  his  colleagues  in  the  corps  dtpluma- 
tiqiie.   Madatne  M«rvat«  a  dear  Ukd  eloae  ebeerver, 
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hid  perceived  this  defect  tn  the  character  of  the 
Baron,  notwithstanding  the  precaotions  he  Uwk  to 
resiraio  himself  in  her  presence.  She  thought  it 
ber  doty  to  warn  her  daughter  against  it«  aa  her 
happiness  was  the  end  of  all  her  labors,  and  The 
most  ardent  of  all  her  desires.  **  ]f  it  is  happi- 
ness,'^ said  she, ''  for  a  ycuing  girl  to  be  nniied  to  a 
well-inrormed  man,  whose  merit  conciliates  general 
esteem  for  him,  it  is  at  the  same  time  dangerous 
to  allow  him  to  feel  his  superiority  too  often  ;  to 
yield  too  blindly  to  his  opinions,  or  to  obey  aU  his 
wishes.  Reeolleet,  dear  Helen,  that  the  rights  we 
jield  to  an  exacting  husband  can  never  be  recoT- 
ered.  If  we  do  not  resist  him  sometimes,  we  mast 
SODS  become  his  alave/* 

"  Dapreroont  will  aooner  become  mine,''  replied 
tbeyoang  wife,  '*  if  I  do  not  atop  him  in  his  cares, 
is  bis  kind  attentions,  that  he  carries  almost  to  en- 
tire sobmission." 

**  Do  not  trust  to  those,  my  child  ;  the  lion  licks 
tbe  hand  which  caresses  it,  but  the  lecat  opposition 
enrages  him,  and  he  soon  finds  again  his  strength 
and  power.'* 

Helen  replied  by  a  smile  to  this  terrible  com- 
pariaoa.  *-  How,**  said  she,  **  can  I  aee  a  roaring 
lion  ia  one  who  surrounds  me  constantly  with  every 
nark  of  tendernesa  and  homage,  who  seems  to  di- 
tioe  from  my  looks  all  that  can  please  roe,  and 
whose  tastes  and  desires  are  identified  with  my 
ownr* 

*'  All  that,  my  daughter,  is  too  often  only  the  ef- 
fect of  the  first  moments  of  passion,  and  is  only  the 
bona^  which  they  grant  ns  as  the  indispensable 
price  for  what  we  ourselves  give.  I  repeat  it,  my 
dear  Helen,  *  who  owns  a  master,  owns  hiihaelf  a 
alaf  e.' " 

The  first  mooths  of  this  union  seemed  to  con* 
rince  Helen  that  she  had  but  little  to  fear  from  that 
tlavery,  from  which  Madame  de  Merval  wished 
to  preserve  her.  Each  day  the  baron  invented 
•onethiag  to  charm  bia  beloved  bride,  and  prove 
to  her  his  love.  She  alone  regulated  the  house* 
hold,  and  ordered  the  amusements  of  the  day.  All 
that  she  did  was  well  done ;  all  that  she  said  was 
charming ;  all  that  she  wished  was  executed  instant- 
Ir.  Madame  de  Merval  herself  could  not  for- 
bear eongratolating  her  daughter  on  the  perfect  hap- 
piness she  enjoyed,  and  began  to  believe  she  had 
JQdged  her  aon-in-law  too  harshly.  The  Baron  was 
MOO  after  charged  by  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs with  a  aecret  and  delicate  com  mission  at  the 
eoort  of  Berlin.  He  was  delighted  to  carry  with 
him  bis  young  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  was  charmed 
to  accompany  her  husband,  so  that  the  happiness 
they  had  mataally  found  in  their  union,  would 
not  be  interrupted.  She  left  Madame  de  Merval 
not  without  much  grief,  and  received  at  parting  a 
last  advieeon  the  danger  of  spoiling  a  husband, and 
of  lowering  herself  in  his  eyes.  Before  reaching 
the  fint  poat,  Helen  had  forgot  thia  coaaael  of  km '  which  the.  wind  inoesaantiy  plongea  it,  Helen  could 


tender  and  far*aighted  mother.  Afler  the  moat 
pleaaant  journey,  she  was  enraptured  to  find  her^* 
self  at  Berlin,  presented  in  the  circles  of  the  am- 
bassadora,  admitted  to  those  of  the  court,  where 
her  noble  and  winning  demeanor,  and  her  modest 
dignity  won  for  her  every  heart.  Her  love  for  the 
Baron  increased  each  day.  No  longer  restrained 
by  her  mother,  she  lavished  on  him  every  care  and 
tenderneas.  Removed  from  Paris,  he  had  need  of 
ihoee  kindnesses  and  attentions  so  grateful  to  an  of* 
fioial  man,  whose  time  is  so  precious,  and  whose 
miad  is  engaged  without  relaxation  in  the  most  im« 
portant  labors.  Dapremont,  naturally  exacting, 
was  flattered  to  see  himself  anticipated  in  every 
wish,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  spoiled  by  his  wife 
aa  much  aa  she  liked.  She  alwaya  adjnated  hia 
eravat,  perfumed  his  handkerchief,  and  aided  him 
in  putting  on  his  coat.  She  went  so  far  as  to  kneel 
before  him  to  tie  the  strings  of  his  shoes.  She  had, 
in  a  word,  assumed  the  offices  of  a  valet,  except 
when  recalling  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Mer- 
val, she  refrained  from  this  constant  attendance, 
which  she  had  thoughtlessly  imposed  on  herself. 
Dapremont  was  far  from  warning  her  of  this  kind 
of  forget  fulness  of  herself,  and  appeared  pleased 
and  gratified.  He  considered  himself  acquitted  of 
all  obligation  by  an  approving  smile,  a  kind  word« 
or  a  timely  caress.  Helen,  who  imagined  herself 
becoming,  by  aucb  entire  devotion,  still  more  dear 
to  him  she  loved  so  tenderly,  redoubled  her  zeal, 
and  ended  by  causing  that  to  he  regarded  aa  a  duty 
I  which  was  only  the  outpourings  of  her  love.  Da^ 
premont  aoon  required  what  delicacy  ought  to  have 
made  him  refuse.  He  constrained  Helen  to  pre* 
side  every  day  at  his  toilet,  and  ordered  her  more 
than  once  in  a  tone  which  he  ought  to  have  used 
only  to  servants.  This  despotism,  which  he  now 
constantly  exercised  in  private,  led  him  insensibly 
to  despise  the  real  merit  of  his  wife,  no  longer 
allowing  her  to  make  the  least  objection  or  re- 
monstrance. Deceived  by  the  angelic  sweetness 
of  Helen,  and  by  her  never-failing  modesty,  he 
began  to  consider  himself  vastly  her  superior,  and 
measured  with  arrogance  the  immense  distance 
which  he  imagined  existed  between  them.  Hardly 
would  be  answer  the  necessary  queationa  ahe  pot 
to  him;  always  rude,  or  contemptuous,  exacting 
everything,  and  diaaatisfied  with  all,  he  reached  t« 
that  degree  of  tyranny  and  irritability  which  we^ 
riea  and  destroys  a  flection,  renders  marriage  mis- 
erable, and  too  often  changes  all  its  harmony  to 
the  bitterest  discord.  Helen,  far  from  her  family 
and  country,  bad  only  ber  love  for  a  support,  and 
her  tears  for  a  consolation.  It  was  in  Tsin  the  ad- 
vice of  Madame  de  Merval  recurred  to  hert  and 
made  her  forebode  the  long  suflferings  which  most 
result  from  her  own  weakness.  She  had  nol  the 
strength  to  overcome  it.  As  a  reed  beaten  down 
by  a  storm  cannot  rise  again  from  the  wave  into 
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not  bra?e  the  imperioaa  tone,  the  elern  look  of  Dv 
preniont,  and  saw  herself  exposed  to  the  worst  of 
slavery.     Heaven  at  last  took  pity  on  her  afiliction. 

Dapremont,  whose  haughtiness  had  prejudiced 
certain  high  personages  against  hiin,  on  whom  the 
success  of  his  mission  depended,  was  recalled  to 
Paris.  He  was  also  on  bad  terms  with  the  French 
ambassador,  whose  rank  and  authority  he  wished 
to  rival .  The  mortification  be  felt  was  deep. 
Helen  was  eager  to  offer  him  every  consolation  in 
ber  power ;  but  the  pain  she  felt  fur  him  was  soft- 
ened by  the  idea  of  again  seeing  her  mother,  her 
family  and  her  country.  The  journey  was  very 
disagreeable.  She  had  to  endure  more  than  ever. 
The  Baron  was  embittered  by  adversity.  Helen 
in  vain  redoubled  every  attention  and  kindness; 
she  was  answered  in  a  dry,  cutting  tone,  sometimes 
even  by  insulting  rudeness,  which  the  poor  girl 
always  bore  with  resignation. 

She  resolved  to  affect,  in  her  molfaer^s  presence, 
a  happy  calmness,  and  to  bring  back  to  her  coun- 
tenance that  composure  which  for  six  months  had 
been  banished  from  it.  But  however  well  she  dis* 
guised  what  she  had  suffered,  nothing  escaped  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  Madame  de  Merval.  How  her 
daughter  was  chnnged  !  Her  eyes,  whose  expres- 
sion was  usually  ao  soft  and  frank,  seemed  dimmed 
by  tears.  Her  voice  trembled  with  constantly  sup- 
pressed sighs ;  each  word  her  lip  essayed  to  otter 
bore  marks  of  a  broken  spirit.  It  was  chiefly  in 
her  husband's  presence  that  all  these  indications  of 
secret  suffering  escaped  her.  She  could  not  over- 
come, even  before  her  mother,  the  kind  of  terror 
with  which  he  inspired  her. 

*^  You  are  not  happy,**  said  Madame  de  Merval 
to  her  one  day.  **  My  dear  Helen,  you  wear  fet- 
ters which  weigh  you  down." 

**I,  mamal  Think  then  my  chain  is  dear  to 
noe,  that  I  find  under  it  many  advantages*' — 

"  Of  an  elevated  rank — of  gratified  ambition ; 
bat  there  is  something  wanting,  my  child,  at  your 
heart.  I  can  read  that  better  than  all  others,  and 
io  that  you  cannot  deceive  me.** 

Helen  was  moved  by  her  solicitude,  and  could 
not  resist  so  touching  an  appeal.  She  threw  her- 
self into  her  mother's  arms  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Come,  my  poor  child,  repose  on  this  bosom, 
which  will  be  as  ever  your  support  and  comfort. 
Helen  I  have  foretold  it ;  the  excess  of  your  love 
has  disenchanted  yoor  husband,»-the  excess  of  your 
kindness  has  made  a  despot  of  him.** 

**  It  is  true,  but  believe  me  I  have  still  power 
over  bis  heart.  If  my  enihusiasm  for  bis  merit 
has  dazzled  his  vanity,  at  least  I  have  preserved 
his  esteem, — I  will  even  say  his  respect  for  my 
irreproachable  conduct  and  my  devotion.** 

**  I  am  far  from  thinking,  my  daughter,  that  the 
evil  has  no  remedy.  Second  me,  Helen,  and  I 
promise  to  recall  Dapremont  to  the  deference  doe 
yotty  and  perhaps  restore  to  you  all  his  lo? e.'* 


^*  Oh  !  mama,  do  not  have  that  hope  ;  my  husband 
has  too  much  pride.** 

**  You  must  have  as  much  as  he.** 

*'  He  is  so  firm  in  his  resolutions.** 

**  Be  in  your  turn  as  immovable  in  yours.** 

'*  He  would  be  so  enraged.** 

**  Then  he  would  be  conquered.** 

"  He  might  wish  to  separate.** 

**  You  would  become  dearer  than  ever.** 

**  He  would  leave  me.*' 

*'  Only  to  return  again  to  your  feet.'* 

Madame  de  Merval,  whose  intelligence  equalled 
her  firmness,  was  well  aware  a  man  wrould  not  leave 
a  young  wife,  gentle,  beautiful,  and  irreproachable, 
and  whose  only  fault  was  loving  him  to  excess. 
She  feigned  then  never  to  perceive  the  unreasona- 
bleness and  rudeness  of  her  son-in-law,  who  always 
restrained  himself  in  some  degree  before  her. 
Helen,  on  her  part,  began  by  preserving  an  imper- 
turbable  gravity  whenever  her  husband  asked  her 
for  such  or  such  things.  She  always  waited  on  him 
without  delay,  but  without  eagerness.  If  he  was 
irritated  even  to  forgetfuloess  of  all  courtesy,  Helen, 
with  coolness  and  attention,  but  without  ofllcious- 
ness,  gradually  appeased  his  ill  humor.  Our  des- 
pot was  soon  weary  of  his  useless  scolding,  and 
ended  by  asking  with  moderation  what  he  had  or- 
dered with  vehemence.  This  first  success  em- 
boldened poor  Helen,  who  preserved  only  with 
fear  and  effort,  that  composure  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  her  plans.  What  rendered  Dapre- 
mont each  day  more  irritable  was,  that  he  was 
still  received  with  coldness  and  reserve  by  the  oiin- 
ister.  The  bad  success  of  the  mission,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged,  had  thrown  him  into  com- 
plete disgrace.  He  wished  to  exculpate  himself, 
and  prove  that  it  was  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Prussia,  who  had  fettered  hia  move- 
ments. He  was  furnished  with  justifying  memo- 
rials ;  but  as  power  always  sacrifices  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  Baron  was 
the  depository  of  facts  which  would  comprocnise 
the  minister  himself,  he  did  not  hesitate  tocensnre 
the  conduct  of  Dapremont,  who  retired  indignant, 
promising  never  again  to  appear  as  a  diplomatist 
until  he  was  cleared  of  the  ehargea  brought  against 
him.  and  acknowledged  worthy  the  confidence  once 
reposed  in  him.  This  check  might  change  his  for- 
tune and  stop  him  in  his  brilliant  career.  Though 
apparently  he  seemed  to  brave  it  with  courage,  his 
repose  was  disturbed ;  his  ambition  suffered,  though 
in  silence,  and  his  ill-temper  only  became  more  and 
more  insupportable.  In  vain  Helen  then  redouhling^ 
her  kindness  and  patience,  recalled  to  him  many 
circumstances  which  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  proofs  that  might  eon  found  hia  enemies  and  re- 
store him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  would  hardly  reply  to  what  she  said, 
listened  with  contemptuous  abstraction,  and  could 
not  eonceive  how  she  could  so  far  forget  herself  as 
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to  offer  him  her  advice,  or  poini  out  lo  him  a  plan 
of  conduct.  Helen  then  was  ailent.  Always  gui- 
ded aod  strengthened  by  her  mother,  she  never  an- 
ticipated her  hnsband  tn  the  least  thing,  and  fol- 
lowed perseveringly  the  path  she  had  matked  out 
for  ber.  One  event  appeared  to  throw  an  obstacle 
is  the  way  of  ii.  Col.  St.  Charles,  nncle  of  Da- 
premont,  and  proprietor  of  a  fine  residence  near 
the  village  of  St.  Prix,  died.  Dapremoot,  finding 
himself  in  disgrace,  eagerly  seized  this  occasion 
for  quitting  Paris. 

**Now  is  the  moment,"  said  Madame  de  Merval 
to  ber  daughter,  '*  for  putting  the  last  stroke,  and 
efiectiog  for  ever  the  conversion  so  necessary  to 
yoar  happiness.  Your  husband,  already  surprised 
at  DO  longer  receiving  from  you  the  attentions  to 
which  yoa  have  accustomed  him,  attributes  to  me 
the  change,  and  anticipates  bringing  you  back  to 
yoor  old  habits  as  soon  as  your  are  aeparated  from 
ine.  Hence  he  has  not  proposed  to  me  to  accom- 
piDj  JOB.  Tou  roast  profit  by  it  to  bring  him  by 
de^ees  to  feel  the  extent  of  your  condescension, 
of  yoor  sacrifices,  no  longer  to  despise  in  you  what 
onght  lo  be  the  charm  of  his  existence,  or  to  un- 
derrate your  talents,  which  you  hide  sometimes  with 
too  much  modesty.  Remember  you  have  in  your 
ovD  power  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  your 
vhole  life,  aod  consequently  of  mine.  If  you  are 
an  instant  softened,  n^  daughter,  armed  by  your 
wnkness,  your  husband  will  become  too  overbear- 
ing ;  if  you  resist,  if  you  preserve  that  strength 
which  belongs  to  you,  he  will  give  up,  and  he  will 
then  become  the  more  dear  to  you  as  you  hsve  bad 
pain  ie  aofteoiDg  him." 

Helen  promised  her  mother  to  execute  puncta- 
allf  what  she  had  pointed  out  to  her,  whatever  it 
night  cost  her  loving  and  timid  heart.  She  then 
set  off  for  St.  Prix  with  Dapremont,-  who  was  de- 
lighted to  earry  away  his  submissive  wife  alone, 
ami  take  ber  from  onder  the  watchful  eye  and  coun- 
sels of  Madame  de  Merval.  He  soon  resumed  his 
ndeoess  and  unreasonableness.  Helen  was  in  some 
deirree  obliged  to  perforin  some  of  the  ofiices  of 
v^t  de  chamhre  for  him.  But  she  oo  longer  an- 
ticipated hia  wishes  or  caprices.  She  did  only 
what  he  aaked,  only  what  he  ordered :  but  that  was 
a  great  deal.  However,  this  slight  resistance  did 
iM>t  soffice.  She  most  have  the  courage  to  refuse 
him  whenever  be  required  any  thing  too  unreason- 
able, or  too  humiliating  to  her  whose  title  he  ought 
to  respect,  and  whoso  goodness  he  ought  to  admire. 
Helen  was  tempted  a  hundred  times  to  execute 
this  bold  plan.  She  only  waited  for  an  occasion  in 
which,  without  wounding  her  husband  too  deeply, 
*he  couki.  make  him  feel  his  ridiculous  despotism. 
Accideot  favored  ber  wiahes.  Dapremont  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  hunting.  The  neighboring  forest 
of  Mootmsrency  enabled  him  to  gratify  tastes 
which  eontribote  so  much  to  health.     So  as  soon 


ing  and  did  not  return  until  night,  when  he  was 
tired,  harassed  and  too  often  in  a  detestable  humor. 
One  day  he  went  through  the  forests  as  far  as  Chan- 
vry,  in  the  rain,  without  meeting  with  any  game; 
he  came  back  fatigued,  mudded  up  to  his  knees  and 
chilled  to  the  bone.  Helen  instantly  made  him 
change  his  clothes  and  lavished  on  him  all  thoae 
cares  which  a  health  so  dear  to  her  would  demand. 
After  a  little  while  Dapremont  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa,  extended  his  leg,  all  dovered  with  mud,  and 
said  roughly  to  his  wife,  *^  Take  off  my  gaiters.*' 
She  pretended  at  first  not  to  hear  him,  but  gather- 
ing all  her  atrength  and  reanimating  her  courage, 
she  determined,  though  not  without  heart- failing, 
at  last  to  give  her  incorrigible  husband  the  lesson 
which  he  deserved.  **  Well,**  resumed  he  more 
rudely  still,  *'  do  yoa  not  hear  me  %  take  off  my 
gaiters.** 

Helen  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  rang  the 
bell  and  said  to  the  servant  who  entered,  *'  Take 
oflf  your  master*s  gaitera.**  Dapremont  colored 
and  appeared  utterly  astonished.  This  waa  the 
first  time  his  wife  had  ever  dared  resist  him ;  and 
though  ahe  was  alone,  separated  from  her  mother, 
her  tone,  her  attitude,  her  accent,  all  announced  % 
firm  and  decided  resolution.  Whilst  the  servant 
was  unbuttoning  his  gaiters,  he  fixed  on  Helen  % 
severe  look,  which  she  was  not  able  to  endure,  and 
afraid  of  destroying  the  effect  of  her  courageous 
effort,  she  went  out  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
ing  room.  Dapremont  did  not  appear  there  during 
the  whole  evening.  He  sent  to  inform  her  that 
overcome  with  fatigue,  he  had  retired.  Helen  aent 
several  times  to  inquire  what  he  wanted ;  but  under 
pretext  of  not  disturbing  him,  she  denied  herself  the 
pleasure  of  going  into  his  apartment.  He  spent 
nearly  all  the  night  reflecting  on  the  strange  change 
which  had  come  over  his  wife.  She  on  her  part 
did  not  cease  thinking  of  what  she  had  done.  She 
dreaded  irritating  her  husband,  wounding  his  pride, 
or  braving  his  autbority.  She  aent  directly  the 
next  morning  to  ask  after  him.  He  replied  he 
had  passed  a  most  restless  night,  and  cdm plained 
of  a  bad  aore  throat.  Helen  went  instantly  to  him 
and  gave  him  every  care  the  most  attentive  wife 
could  give.  The  sweet  attentions  which  she  lav- 
ished on  him  at  this  moment,  as  much  from  habit 
as  from  affection,  charmed  the  Baron  and  made  him 
believe  the  poor  slave  had  resumed  her  chains. 
She  felt  again  that  overbearing  scorn,  that  rudeness 
which  he  had  made  her  endure  so  often,  which  she 
had  increased  by  that  kind  of  self-denial  which  bad 
made  him  believe  that  there  existed  between  his 
wife  itnd  himself  a  distance  which  she  had  neither 
the  right  nor  the  power  to  pass.  ,  After  having 
worn  out  the  patience  of  Helen,  he  rose,  made  his 
toilette  and  presented,  aa  usual,  one  of  his  feet  to 
his  wife  for  her  to  tie  his  shoe.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  her  kneel  again  at  his  feet  to  ex« 
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fore.  Bat  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  her  cast  a 
roost  dignified  look  on  him,  and  ringing  for  the  ser- 
vant, to  whom  she  said  as  she  went  ont,  **  Fasten 
yonr  master's  shoes,  and  hereafter  always  do  it/' 
So  marked  a  repetition  of  her  offence  no  longer 
allowed  Dapremont  to  doubt  that  his  wife  had  se- 
rious intentions  of  freeing  herself  from  the  servi- 
tude in  which  he  had  so  long  retained  her.  Then 
comparing  this  dignified  refusal  with  the  tender 
care  which  she  had  eAgerly  paid  in  the  morning 
to  soothe  his  sufferings,  he  could  but  acknowledge 
that  however  ready  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  amia- 
ble^ and  devoted  wife,  she  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  her  own  dignity.  These  thoughts 
threw  him  into  a  profound  reverie.  He  shunned 
Helen  during  the  whole  day,  dined  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, returned  at  night  silent  and  thoughtful, 
and  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  the  whole  night 
was  a  constant  combat  between  pride  and  love, 
censure  and  approbation.  This  night  was  not  less 
agitating  for  Helen.  Her  resistance  appeared  to 
her  rash,  she  feared  to  have  wounded  his  impetu- 
ous character,  his  unconquerable  vanity  too  deeply. 
She  almost  repented  having  obeyed  her  mother  so 
exactly,  and  it  was  not  without  a  terror  that  she 
saw  Dapremont  enter  her  chamber  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  dark  and  preoccupied  air  marked  his  whole 
figure ;  his  step  was  that  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
conceal  the  trouble  of  his  mind.  At  last,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Helen,  who  instantly  lowered  hers,  he 
said  to  her  in  an  altered  voice,  ^  Madame,  we  must 
go  to  Paris  directly,  follow  me."  He  went  out 
aAer  these  words,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife, 
pale,  downcast,  and  convinced  she  had  lost  forever 
a  heart,  which  she  now  regretted  not  having  treated 
with  more  caution.  What  confirmed  her  in  this 
suspicion  was,  that  during  the  whole  route  from  St. 
Prix  to  Paris,  Dapremont  never  spoke  to  her  once, 
or  showed  her  the  least  attention.  He  was  the 
whole  time  thoughtful,  and  as  if  occupied  by  some 
great  design,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  urge  on  his 
horses,  arrived  at  Madame  MervaKs  door,  where  he 
deposited  Helen,  and  gaining  the  corner  of  the 
street,  disappeared  from  her  sight.  Helen  ascended 
trembling  to  Madame  de  MervaKs  apartment,  and 
related  to  her  with  detail  all  that  had  happened. 
•*  Oh !  my  mother,  what  have  we  done !" 

"  What  our  sex's  dignity,  my  daughter,  and  your 
lawful  rights  imposed  on  us.*' 

•*I  have  lost  the  heart  of  my  husband  forever." 

**  Because  he  was  always  unworthy  thine." 

"  He  will  be  divorced." 

•*  He  will  break  your  chains." 

'*  How  can  I  support  such  a  misfortune  1" 

**  In  saying  1  have  not  deserved  it ;  in  submitting 
to  it  with  resignation." 

'*  But  how  can  I  bear  it  f" 

**  By  thinking  there  remains  to  you  the  eeteem 
of  good  men  and  the  tenderness  of  your  mother.*' 

While  Madame  de  Merval  and  her  daughter  opener 


ed  their  hearts  to  each  other  and  express  all  their 
fears,  Dapremont  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  min- 
ister of. foreign  relations,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived a  note  in  the  morning,  which  had  caused  his 
abrupt  departure. 

**  I  have  expected  yon  with  impatience,"  said  the 
miniater,  in  extending  his  hand  towards  htm.  ^  I 
have  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  which  I  am 
eager  to  repair.  Some  men  in  power,  jealous  of 
your  merit,  had  meditated  your  destructHm ;  but  the 
proofs  as  strong  as  evident  inclosed  in  yoar  memo- 
rial—" 

*'  What  memorial,  my  lord  t  1  must  confess,  that 
despairing  of  ever  unmasking  my  enemies,  I  have 
never  submitted  any  thing  to  the  ezamioation  of 
your  Excellency." 

"  Then  some  one  has  done  it  for  you  without 
your  knowledge — ^read  for  yourself."  He  placed 
in  his  hands  quite  a  long  writing.  At  the  first 
glance  the  Baron  recognized  the  writing  as  that  of 
his  wife.  **  The  person  'who  drew  it  up,*'  con- 
tinued the  minister,  **  must  have  been  one  who  fol* 
lowed  you  in  your  embassy,  and  knew  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  have  defended 
yon  with  more  strength  or  clearness.  It  could 
not  be  better  proved  that  your  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable.  Receive  then  your  reward  in  the 
title  of  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Saxony.  And  that 
nothing  may  henceforth  fet^r  your  movements  in 
the  important  mission  about  to  be  entrusted  to  you, 
yon  will  communicate  directly  with  me.  Dapre- 
mont almost  believed  himself  in  a  dream.  No 
longer  doubting  that  Helen  had  drawn  up  this  me- 
morial, which  gave  him  back  at  once  fortune  and 
honor,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  her.  He  reached 
Madame  deMervaPs  house,  sought  her  every  where, 
asked  every  body  for  her.  He  at  last  penetrated 
into  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Merval,  where 
he  found  her  much  terrified  at  the  noise  he  had 
made  in  entering.  She  perceived  the  expression 
of  joy  in  his  face.  She  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  an  inexpressible  charm  of  love  and  gratitude. 
She  felt  him  press  her  hands  to  his  heart,  carry 
them  to  his  lips ;  he  at  last  pronounced  these  words, 
'*  Helen,  dear  Helen,  how  have  I  mistaken  thee." 
The  precipitation  with  which  he  had  ascended  the 
stairs,  the  emotion  he  felt,  did  not  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain himself.  Helen  passing  suddenly  from  terror 
to  the  sweetest  emotions  of  joy,  questioned  Da- 
premont, and  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
nnhoped-for  change. 

**  I  come  from  the  house  of  the  minister,"  said 
he,  "  and  this  memoir,  written  by  your  hand**^ 

**  Heavens !"  cried  Helen,  **  have  I  then  suc- 
ceeded ?"  She  confessed,  that  seeing  her  husband  a 
victim  to  calumny,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
destroy,  and  which  would  make  the  whole  of  his 
life  unhappy,  she  had  dared  for  the  first  tim«  to 
allow  her  pen  to  obey  the  impulse  of  her  heart. 
She  added,  that  after  she  had  collected  some  impor- 
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Uot  docaments,  which  the  Baron  had  left  pile  mele 

00  his  desk,  she  bad  employed  the  moments  in  which 
she  was  alone,  to  draw  up  this  justification  of  her 
husband ;  that  she  had  confided  this  memoir  to  one 
vho  had  promised  to  give  it  himself  to  the  minis- 
ter. 

"  And  thus,**  said  Dapreroonf ,  "  whilst  I  made 
yoQ  submit  to  homiliation,  for  which  I  blush ;  whilst 

1  coofoaoded  yoa  with  those  weak  minds  whose  lot 
it  is  to  crouch  and  to  obey,  you  elevated  yourself 
above  women  of  your  age,  you  overcame  my  ene- 
mies, yoQ  saved  my  honor.  My  good  angel,  receive 
here  the  new  oath  I  make  you  to  love  you,  to 
honor  yoa  as  the  model  of  yoor  sex.  Helen,  in  re- 
somingyour  dignity,  yoa  have  restored  me  mine; 
tod  joo,  my  mother,"  said  he,  to  Madame  de  Mer- 
val,  who  shared  the  joy  of  her  danghter,  "  you  it 
is  to  whom  we  owe  the  happiness  which  binds  now 
togeiher  forever  !  enjoy  yoor  work."  With  these 
words  he  embraced  both  mother  and  daughter,  and 
they  mingled  their  tears  of  joy.  Helen  felt  such 
deep  emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure  that  she 
coold  not  speak.  She  looked  with  tenderness  alter- 
Daieiy  on  her  mother  and  husband. 

**I  was  very  aare,**  said  Madame  de  Merval, 
*'that  the  course  I  recommended  would  succeed. 
Beaoty,  youth,  and  true  merit  have  too  much  em- 
pire over  the  heart  of  man.  You  cannot  cherish 
too  DiQch,  my  child,  the  husband  your  courage 
has  restored  you;  your  gentleness  has  conquered, 
yoor  writing  has  revenged :  but  take  care  not  to 
ipoil  him  again,  and  never  forget  what  I  now  re- 
peal to  yoQ  for  the  last  time, »  Who  owns  a  master, 
wai  hunseif  a  slave.^  " 
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liikethe  rosebud  at  morn ;  decked  with  jewels  of  dew 
As  abright  crown  encircling  its  beautiful  hue; 
Like  sunset's  rich  tint,  and  unrivalled  dye ; 
E'ea  ihus  is  sweet  Lore  in  its  purity. 

^k«  the  sigkingii  of  sephyr  o*er  beautiful  fiowers ; 
Lik«  the  music  which  pleased  us  in  Life's  gladdest  hoars  ; 
Like  lite  visions  of  bliss  which  in  sleep  the  breast  fill ; 
To  the  hearts  of  ihe  youthful  is  Love's  pleasing  thrill. 

Like  the  marmur  of  streams  when  day  aaddens  to  night ; 
Like  the  voiee  of  the  spheres  beard  i'  the  stars  beamy  light ; 
Like  Pbilonel's  notes  within  the  hushed  grove  }— 
Tis  thus  that  the  soul  heais  the  musir  of  Love. 

Like  the  wail  of  the  waves  ere  a  storm  cometh  on  ; 
Like  through  the  cold  trees  the  wind's  wintry  moan ; 
Like  the  whippoorwiirs  song  at  midnight's  sad  hour; 
To  tbe  hsait  ustekTed  is  JUyve's  kUling  power. 


Like  the  blight  to  the  bud  with  a  worm  in  its  breast; 
Like  the  clouds  when  the  hues  of  the  sun  leave  the  west; 
Like  tbe  oak  which  a  flash  of  the  lightning  has  reft. 
Is  the  heart  which  vain  fickle  Love  cheerless  has  left. 

It  hath  lost  the  gay  tints  of  its  once  lovely  bloom  ; 
It  hath  bidden  farewell  to  its  fragrant  perfume: 
It  hath  k)8t  its  bright  jewels,  and  poor,  and  depressed, 
It  shrinks  to  tbe  innermost  caves  of  tbe  breast. 
Richmond,  Dec.  9, 1046. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BT  AN  ACTOR  IW   IT. 

We  feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  who  baa  secured 
for  the  Messenger,  the  following  graphic  sketches.  Tlicy 
are  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  Kentuckian,  and  if  any 
thing  be  wanting  togive  them  their  full  interest,  it  is  only  the 
animated  eloquence  with  which  their  author  has  been  heard 
to  relate  them.  We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  unite 
with  us  ill  soliciting  him  to  cooiiAua  them.~[jE^  Afesf. 

NO.   L 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  AND  DEATH  OP  LOGAN. 

: ,  Kt.,  Sept,  21,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir ;— I  proceed  to  comply  with  my 
promise  made  to  you  some  months  since,  to  give 
you  the  particulars  of  the  last  battle  and  death  of 
LooAN,  the  distinguished  Shawnee  CAie/— nephew 
of  Tecumseb. 

Although  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
since  rolled  over  my  head,  it  is  yet  without  a  grey 
hair,  and  my  recollection  of  the  thrilling  event  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  occur- 
red but  yesterday.  Indeed  there  are  many  scenes 
that  I  can  never  forget  in  the  severe  campaigns  of 
1818  and  1813,— the  first,  terminating  the  29nd  of 
January,  1613,  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of  the 
Raisin  ;  and  the  second  on  the  following  5ih  of  May, 
by  Dudley ^s  defeat,  opposite  Fort  Meigs. 

On  the  3&nd  November.  1812,  the  left  wing  of 
the  North- Western  Army,  under  command  of  Gen^ 
eral  Winoheater,  bad  been  lying  for  some  weeks 
at  Camp  No.  3,  on  the  Maumee  River,  six  miles 
below  Fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Aoglage, 
and  about  45  miles  above  the  Rapids.  The  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  had  more 
than  half  expired,  were  becoming  impatient  of  long- 
er inaction  and  starvation,  and  very  anxious  to 
*'  go  ahead'*  in  quest  of  food  and  fighting.  On  the 
21st  it  was  said  in  camp,  that  General  Payne  had 
intimated  to  Logan  a  doubt  of  his  truth  and  fidelity 
to  the  American  cause«  while  his  uncle  was  com- 
manding the  British  Indians.  This  suspicion,  ra* 
ther  roughly  expressed,  fired  the  noble  Indisn  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  and  he  avowed  his  fixed 
rssolotioo  to  give  aa  evidence  of  bis  honor  and 
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courage  thai  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  had  loca- 
ted itself  at  the  Rapids,  and  Logan  determined  to 
go  there  and  take  a  prisoner  or  lose  his  scalp  in 
the  effort. 

I  was  then  a  beatdless  Cadet,  but  18  years  old, 
attached^  by  order  of  General  Payne,  to  Colonel 
Scott^s  Regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  and,  as 
it  happened,  was  that  day  detailed  for  duty  on 
f!uard,  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  command  of  ^4  men. 
My  guard-lire  was  near  the  river  below  the  Camp 
and  my  line  of  sentinels  extended  out  at  right-an- 
gles some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect that  flank  of  the  Army.  Although  cold,  the 
day  was  bright  and  beautiful — the  air  elastic.  At 
early  dawn,  as  the  last  echo  of  the  Reveille  had 
fallen  on  the  still  drowsy  ear,  Logan  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  officer  of  the  day  through  the  outer  lines 
of  the  army,  and  left  us  on  his  perilous  enterprise, 
accompanied  only  by  two  Shawnee  warriors  from 
the  same  village  (Wapogheonata)  with  himself. 
The  first,  Capt.  John,  a  tall,  swarthy,  raw-boned, 
villainous  looking  fellow,  bearing  a  very  had  char- 
acter with  the  troops,  because  it  was  believed  he 
had  fought  against  General  Harrison  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe ;  the  other,  a  noble  looking  yonng 
Indian,  of  some  22  years  of  age,  known  by  the 
English  name  of  Bright  Horn,  and  who  sobse- 
qaently  distinguished  himself,  while  under  my  im- 
mediate command,  in  Dudley's  defeat.  The  bold- 
ness, as  well  as  extreme  hazard  of  this  voluntary 
undertaking,  excited  our  highest  admiration,  at  the 
same  time  that  many  expressed  their  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  the  result  to  the  daring  chief  and 
his  intrepid  companions. 

It  is  known  to  military  men,  that  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  camp-guard,  never  allows  himself 
to  sleep  while  on  doty.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  custom,  that  midnight  found  me  awake,  lying 
on  my  back  with  oiy  head  to  the  light,  reading  one 
of  Miss  Porter^s  novels ;  while  my  men  off  duty, 
were  scattered  around  the  fire,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  snatching  a  little  necessary  repose.  The 
night,  though  clear,  was  dark,  and  all  was  silent 
and  still  in  camp,  when  I  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  loud  and  quickly  repeated  challenge  of  one 
of  the  sentinels  nearest  the  river  bank,  to  some  one 
approaching  from  without.  As  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  to  arouse  the  guard,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Logan^  which  I  recognised.  Answering  the  hail, 
and  first  aanonnciog  himself,  he  remarked,  '*  My 
friends,  we  have  had  a  bloody  battle  and  I  am  badly 
wounded.'*  You  cannot  conceive  how  greatly  I 
was  shocked  by  this  reply.  I  had  all  day  long  been 
talking  or  thinking  of  him,  and  when,  instead  of 
his  usually  loud,  musical,  and  manly  voice,  I  heard 
his  feeble  and  tremulous  answer,  I  did  not  wait  for 
any  military  formula,  but  ordered  the  sentinel  to  let 
bim  pass,  and  hastened  in  person  to  meet  him  and  | 
coodttct  him  to  the  guard- fire.     He  was  accompa- 


nied by  Bright  Horn  only,  and  both  of  them  were 
well  mounted,  whereas  I  knew  they  had  left  camp 
that  morning  on  foot.  Indeed  there  was  but  a  sin- 
gle horse  in  that  wing  of  the  army.  All  the  rest 
had  perished,  or  been  sent  into  the  interior  to  re- 
cruit. 

He  immediately  proceeded,  at  my  request,  to 
give  me  a  particular  account  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  It  appeared  that  he  had  lefl  the  beaten  track 
down  the  river  bank,  and  taken  the  low  swamp 
route  some  mile  or  two  off,  in  order  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, or  discovery.  They  had  scarcely  made  ten 
miles  of  their  Journey,  however,  when  they  saw  at 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  them  six  persons  on 
horseback,  who  were  travelling  the  same  supposed 
safe  and  secret  way,  but  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  The  whole  of  that  now  populous  region 
was  then  a  howling  wilderness ;  indeed  there  was 
not  a  farm  or  civilized  human  habitation  beyond 
Piqua  in  Ohio. 

It  required  no  interpreter  to  inform  Logan  and 
his  companions  that  they  were  within  rifle  shot  of 
twice  their  number  of  deadly  enemies.  It  was  too 
late  to  think  of  flight  with  any  hope  of  escape  in 
an  open  wood,  in  daylight ;  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness, without  some  advantage,  to  fight  one  to  two. 
The  ready,  self- poised  chief  did  not  hesitate  in  the 
adoption  of  his  plan,  and  his  promptness  of  action 
most  probably  saved  him  from  immediate  death. 
His  companions,  with  that  keenness,  yet  seeming 
carelessness,  so  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  char- 
acter and  outward  demeanor  of  the  American  In- 
dian, watched  his  countenance  and  all  his  nnove- 
ments  with  anxious  concern,  and  held  themseWes 
ready  to  second,  or  sanction,  whatever  he  might 
do  or  say.  Unflinching  in  his  original  purpose,  and 
true  to  his  sworn  faith  to  our  cause,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  by  stratagem,  what  he  despaired  of  eflfect- 
ing  by  immediate  combat.  He  therefore  made  no 
halt  in  his  onward  march,  manifested  no  snrprise, 
or  alarm,  but  with  a  bland  smile  hastened  to  meet 
and  salute  the  horsemen.  Indeed,  he  expressed 
his  high  gratification  at  his  unexpected  good  for- 
tune in  finding  them  so  near  at  hand,  instead  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Rapids  to 
see  them  and  communicate  the  important  intelli- 
gence which  he  possessed,  of  the  contemplated 
early  movement  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Winchester  : 
most  skilfully  blending  fact  and  falsehood  so  nicely 
together,  as  to  give  to  all  he  said  the  semblance  of 
truth. 

If  any  thing  could  have  shaken  the  firm  nerves 
of  Logan,  or  caused  a  moment*s  hesitation  in  his 
manner  and  purpose  on  this  trying  occasion,  it 
would  have  been  the  fact,  which  he  discovered  only 
on  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  stranger  band, 
that  their  leader  was  his  deadly  personal  foe — one 
celebrated  equally  for  his  cunning,  courage  and  era* 
elty^in  short,  no  less  a  personage  than  Winnemac^ 
the  great  Potowatamie  Chief.    The  othen,  too» 
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were  of  no  mean  note — they  were  Capt.  Elliott, 
a  half  breed,  (son  of  Col.  Elliott  of  the  British 
army,  so  well  known  afterwards  to  the  unfortunate 
Keoincky  captives,  at  the  river  Raisin  and  at  Dud- 
ley's defeat,  for  his  cold-blooded  treachery,)  a  tall 
joang  Ottawa  Chief,  and  three  grim-looking  painted 
warriors. 

Iiomediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
British  Government  had  taken  meaanres,  not  only 
to  enlist  in  their  service  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Canada  onder  the  immediate  control  of  Col.  EU 
iioit,  as  A^nt,  but  also  those  on  the  Northern  and 
Western  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  ander  Dick- 
son and  Tecumseh  ; — the  latter,  as  ia  known,  being 
the  prime  mover  and  the  soul  of  the  hostile  opera- 
lions  of  onr  Indians  against  us.    A  large  body  of 
these  hid  been  moved  forward  after  the  snnrender 
of  Hull,  to  attack  Fort  Wayne,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  General  Harrison,  and  were  now 
principally  encamped  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Mau- 
mee  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where  Fort 
Meigs  was  afterwards  built.     General  Proctor  was 
natorally  desirous  to  know  whether  Genera)  Har- 
rison had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  at  the  points 
then  occupied  by  the  several  wings  of  the  North 
West«>in  Army,  or  intended  to  make  a  winter  cam- 
paign into  Canada.     He  had,  t  herefore,  despatched 
the  chosen  and  carefully  selected  band  just  named, 
to  spy  cot  Winchester's  camp,  and  ascertain,  as  far 
IS  possible,  from  preparations  and  appearances,  (if 
they  could  not  secure  a  prisoner,)  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  American  General.     The  capture 
of  Logao,  then,  was  a  Godsend  far  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.     One  who 
bad  been  fur  months  employed  by  G^n^ral  Har- 
risoQ  as  a  confidential  spy  and  guide,  would  ne- 
cessarily know  more  than  almost  any  one  else 
of  his  future  plans  and  intentions,  and  they  there- 
fore proceeded  no  further  towards  our  camp,  bat 
tsrsed  back  to  the  Rapids,     h  is  trae,  that  Win* 
•smac  did  not  believe  Logan^s  story,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  disarm  and  tie  their  hands  behind  them  on 
the  spot,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  danger,  or 
escape,  but  Captain  Elliott  and  the  others  objected, 
alleging  that  there  was  no  risk  during  the  day-time, 
while  they  were  mounted  and  Logan  and  his  com- 
panions were  on  foot,  of  any  attempt  at  violence ; 
and  no  chance  of  socoess,  if  an  attempt  were 
made.    This  wae  in  the  forenoon,  shortly  before 
IS  o'clock.     In  the  eoorse  of  the  day,  on  their  re- 
tarn  march,  Winnemao  asked  Logan  why  he  waa 
Mw  coming  to  join  tbem,  whereas  he  had  always 
previously  positively  refused  and  had  even  risked 
bia  life  in  passing  clandestinely  through  their  lines 
while  they  were  besieging  Fort  Wayne,  in  order 
to  notify  to  the  starving  little  garrison  that  General 
Harrison  was  hastening  with  a  large  force  to  their 
relief,  and  to  urge  them  not  to  sorrender  ?    Logan's 
answer  to  this  question  was  as  prompt  as  it  was 
ptaasiUe.    He  said  that  his  family  was  at  Wepo- 


gheonata  within  the  lines  of  the  American  army, 
and  he  feared  they  would  be  either  forced  into  the 
settlement,  or  killed  and  destroyed,  if  he  joined  the 
British,  as  Tecnmseh  had  urged  him  to  *do ;  but 
that  General  Payne's  treatment  to  him  had  been  so 
outrageous,  that  ho  had  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  else  in  order  to  be  revenged.  Although 
thus  temporsrily  treated  as  a  friend,  Logan  saw 
and  felt  that  he  was  distrusted  by  Winnemae,  if  not 
by  his  companions,  and  that  at  night  he  and  his 
comrades  would  be  confined  as  prisoners.  When 
the  time  for  stopping  to  encamp  arrived,  and  they 
had  crossed  a  small  water-course  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  a  halt  was  called,  and  Winnemac  and  hia 
party  dismounted  and  commenced  unsaddling  their 
horses  and  securing  them.  The  pritical  period— 
the  eventful  moment,  had  arrived,  and  Logan  seized 
it  with  prompt  enerjry  to  execute  his  desperate 
plan  and  free  himself  from  bondage,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Not  a  word  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  fellow-prisoners,  but  he  knew  their  bravery  and 
devotion,  and  did  not  doubt  their  active  and  effi- 
cient co-operation  in  any  thing  he  might  attempt. 
He  pretended  to  see  a  squirrel  on  a  tree  some  steps 
distant,  and  called  the  attention  of  Captain  John 
and  Bright  Horn  to  the  fact.  Not  a  word  as  to 
his  bloody  purpose  passed  his  lips;  only  asking 
them  if  they  desired  some  tobacco,  with  a  aignifi- 
cant  look,  he  handed  each  a  leaden  bullet,  which 
they  put  into  their  mouths.  In  an  instant,  the  sharp 
simultaneons  cracking  of  three  rifles  announced 
that  the  work  of  death  had  commenced,  and  the 
previous  quiet  of  a  fair  November  sunset,  waa 
changed  into  the  bustle  of  strife  and  battle,  with 
all  the  horrid  accompanimenta  of  a  aavage  conflict. 

It  is  said  that  roost  men  fight  best  in  day-time — 
in  towns  or  cities,  in  presence  of  applauding  mul- 
titudes,ortroesastainingfrieflds-^where  fair  ladies* 
handkerchiefs  may  wave,  or  sympathizing  shrieks 
be  heard  from  overlooking  windows ;  but  here  was 
a  contest  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  pathleas  forest, 
beheld  by  no  eye  save  that  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  yet  not  a  nerve  relaxed,  not  a  muscle  quivered 
with  fear.  Three  to  Six :  Red  man  against  red 
roan — not  for  their  own  adrancement,  or  hope  of 
plunder,  bat  for  the  white  man's  power !  Is  it  not 
strange  that  such  things  should  occur,  and  yet  how 
often  has  it  been  so  ?  Whether  England,  or  the 
United  States  snoceeded  in  the  war,  the  Indian  race 
was  doomed  to  destruction. 

At  the  first  fire,  Winnemao  and  Captain  Elliott 
fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  warriors  was  wounded, 
thns  reducing  the  combatants  to  numerical  equality, 
hot  with  nx  loaded  riflea  on  one  side  to  three  empty 
ones  on  the  other.  In  this  emergency,  Logan  and 
his  companions  made  a  bold  and  rapid  movement 
forward  and  attempted  to  seize  the  arms  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  placed,  for  a  moment, 
against  a  tree,  while  their  owners  were  fastening 
their  horses.    But  in  this  effort  they  were  anticipa- 
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ted  by  the  promptitude  of  their  foes,  who  seemed 
fully  aware  of  the  '*  life  or  dealK^  nature  of  the 
combat  so  suddenly  forced  upon  them.  The  mu- 
tual rushing  towards  the  loaded  guns  brought  the 
opposing  parties  fane  to  face  in  close  contact,  and 
for  a  moment,  Liogan  contemplated  closing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  tomahawk.  Their  enemies,  howeyer, 
did  not  choose  to  surrender  the  advantage  which 
their  already  charged  rifles  gave  them,  and  each 
jumped  to  a  tree  nearest  at  hand  for  shelter.  A 
regular  Indian  fight  then  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued till  darkness  put  an  end  to  it.  Any  slight 
exposure  of  the  person  on  either  side  was  sure  to 
make  a  bullet  whistle.  Many  shots  were  fired  ; 
one  of  these  from  Logan's  rifle  had  struck  down 
the  Ohawa  Chief.  Bright  Horn  had  disposed  of 
another  warrior,  and  had  himself  received  a  severe 
wound  through  the  thigh.  The  shadows  of  the 
closing  day  were  rendering  every  thing  obscure, 
and  Logan  determined  to  change  his  position,  for 
one  nearer  the  only  survivor  of  the  other  party  who 
remained  unhurt.  In  doing  so,  he  necessarily  ex- 
posed his  person  to  the  quick  and  watchful  eyes  of 
a  skilful  foe,  who,  on  the  instant,  planted  a  ball  in 
his  body  just  below  the  centre  of  the  breast  bone, 
which  passed  entirely  through  and  lodged  just  be- 
neath the  skin  near  the  lower  part  of  his  back.  Lo- 
gan, although  mortally  wounded,  did  not  fall,  and  his 
enemy  fled,  supposing  his  fire  had  been  abortive. 
The  battle  thus  ended,  the  victory  was  complete. 
The  bloody  field  was  held,  with  the  dead  and  dying 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  stretched  upon  it.  But  it 
was  truly  a  victory  dearly  bought.  Logan's  last 
act  was  to  drive  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of 
Winnemao,  but  he  did  not  take  his  scalp  :  that  duty 
was  lefl  to  be  performed  by  Captain  John,  af\er  he 
had  aided  Logan  and  Bright  Horn,  each,  to  mount 
one  of  the  British  horses,  and  started  them  back 
to  our  camp. 

Next  morning,  the  fatal  ball  was  extracted  from 
Logan's  back,  without  difficulty,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  a  dying  man,  and  so  informed  the  surgeon  and 
other  officers  who  attended  him.  He  suflfered  the 
most  acute  agony  without  a  groan,  and  calmly  gave 
directions  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  his  wife 
and  children.  On  the  second  evening,  about  48 
hours  after  he  received  his  wound,  he  expired,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  strong  mental  faculties 
till  the  last  moment.  A  nobler  child  of  nature,  a 
braver  man,  or  truer  friend,  never  lived.  May  God 
in  his  mercy  save  his  soul ! 

During  the  two  days  that  Logan  lingered  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  his  tent  was  surrounded  by  anx- 
ious and  tearful  faces,  hoping  against  hope,  that  he 
was  not  so  dangerously  wounded  as  was  represent- 
ed, and  when,  at  last,  it  was  announced  that  the 
GrevA  Chief  was  dead,  a  deep  gloom  settled  over 
the  army,  as  if  some  dire  calamity  had  befallen 
each  individual  officer  and  soldier. 

At  tha  tima  of  bis  death,  I  do  not  think  he  coald 


hiive  been  over  forty  years  old ;  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five.  In  stature,  he  was  over  the 
middle  size,  and  rather  more  full  and  fleshy  than 
Indians  usually  are,  with  a  deep  broad  chest  and 
high  expansive  forehead.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  wiiole  demeanor  was  mild,  amia- 
ble, and  rather  playful  than  stern,  yet  combining 
marked  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 

Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  narrative  you 
have  asked  me  to  give  you  ;  written  in  the  midst 
of  interruptions,  and  at  moments  snatched  from 
professional  duties.  You  will  therefore  easily  ex- 
cose  any  inaccuracies  of  style  and  manner.  My 
next  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  what  befel 
Captain  John  afler  he  was  left  by  Logan — Logan's 
funeral — the  mission  to  his  village  sent  by  General 
Winchester  to  announce  his  death,  and  the  futore 
fate  of  his  family,  as  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends. 

Yours  truly,  L.  C. 


No.  II. 


-,  Oct.,  1846. 


My  Dear  Sir : — My  last  letter  lefl  Capt.  John  on 
the  hard-fought  battle-field,  where  Logan  hsd  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  for  the  purpiise  of  scalp- 
ing his  dead  enemies,  and  bringing  off*  the  **  Spoils 
of  Victory/*  according  to  the  universal  costonn  of 
savages.  Logan  told  me  that  I  need  not  expect 
Captain  John  before  daylight,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke 
English  but  indiflferently  and  would  be  apprehen- 
sive of  bein^  mistaken  for  an  enemy  and  shot,  if 
he  approached  the  line  of  sentinels  during  the  oight« 
I  cautioned  the  guard  on  this  point  and  ordered 
them  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  him. 

The  coloring  of  the  thin  clouds  above  the  Raa^ 
tern  horizon  was  gradually  becoming  brighter, 
indicating  another  fair  day  as  the  morning  son 
demonstrated  his  approach,  and  we  were  somewhat 
uneasy  that  Captain  John  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Presently  I  heard  a  most  unearthly  noise 
down  the  river,  seemingly  imitative  of  the  boman 
voice,  which  I  at  once  suspected  came  from  the 
Shawnee  brave,  trying  to  halloo  and  hail  the  senti- 
nel nearest  bim,  like  a  white  man.  On  advancing 
some  fifty  yards  in  that  direction,  I  found  I  was  not 
mistaken,  for  still  farther  on  a  hundred  atepe  or 
more,  I  saw  the  black,  ugly,  painted  face  of  Cap- 
tain John,  anxiously  peering  from  behind  a  hoge 
oak  tree,  while  he  was  repeating,  with  all  his  might, 
the  strange  discordant  sounds,  which  had  first  au 
tracted  my  attention. 

I  had  looked  for  his  appearance  on  horseback 
with  the  captured  steeds  of  the  defeated  foe,  all 
fully  caparisoned,  in  his  train,  and  their  gory  sealpa, 
at  his  girdle,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  bim  on 
foot,  more  haggard  than  aaaal,  with  only  one  reek- 
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w%  trophy  of  victory,  dangling  from  his  blanket 
belt  i  h&iied  him  and  told  him  to  come  ap,  with- 
out fear,  as  1  was  anxious  to  hear  what  had  be- 
fallen bim  after  Logan  left  him.  He  did  not  need 
a  second  invitation,  bat  immediately  strode  towards 
mf,  heedless  of  fallen  trees  or  other  interveninj? 
obstacles,  looking  as  prood  as  Lucifer,  and  some- 
what like  the  picture  my  imagination  had  painted 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  while  reading  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.  When  yet  some  tea  or  fif- 
teen paces  from  me,  he  exhibited  his  only  witness 
of  weeess,  by  raising  it  before  my  eyes  with  its 
disarrayed  locks  clotted  and  still  dripping  blood, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  with  exultation, 
**  Winnemae  Scalp  !  Winnemae  Scalp  !  /"  I  sfier- 
wds  learned  that  Logan  declared,  when  he  saw 
itahit  it  was  not  from  the  head  of  the  Potowatamie 
chief,  for  he  had  only  the  single  chivalrous  tuft  of 
loflff  hair,  whereas  this  was  covered  with  hair  of 
that  descriptinn.  I  was  then  unused  to  sights  and 
scenes  of  **  blood  and  carnage,'*  and  as  I  looked, 
for  the  first  time,  oa  this  horrid  savage  trophy,  1 
mast  confess  a  cold  chill  passed  through  my 
heart.  I  afterwards  was  forced  to  harden  myself 
to  view  them  with  more  composure. 
As  well  ss  I  could  understand  his  barbarous  Eng- 


and  his  scalp  would,  in  some  degree,  compensate 
for  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  combat.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  only  survivor  of  the  party 
had  cautiously  returned  and  found  our  friend  en- 
gaged as  before  described.  To  drive  a  ball  through 
his  brain  was  a  natural  instinct,  and  but  for  the 
protecting  darkness,  would  have  been  effected.  A 
firm  finger  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  steady  eye 
directed  his  aim  along  the  death-dealing  tube,  but 
he  slightly  overshot  his  mark,  and  the  life  of  Cap- 
tain John  was  almost  miraculously  saved. 

It  was  well  for  the  fame  of  the  latter  that  he 
thus  escaped,  fur  if  he  had  not  returned  to  us,  so 
much  had  he  been  previously  distrusted,  that,  even 
while  his  nnburied  bones  were  bleaching  on  the 
earth,  where  the  hungry  wolves  had  left  them,  and 
his  bloody  top-knot  ornamenting  the  war-belt  of  an 
enemy,  many  would  have  believed  that  he  had  de- 
serted us,  and  again  joined  his  old  friends.  Bnt  Lo- 
ga'n  said  **  we  need  never  fear  his  fidelity  again'*— 
he  had  **shed  their  blood  and  knew  he  would  not 
be  spared  if  ever  he  should  fall  into  their 
hands." 

Before  speaking  of  Logan^s  fnneral,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  yoa  to  know  something  of  his 
birth,  parentage  and  early  history.     From  sources 


lish,  it  seemed  that  he  bad  lost  no  time,  but,  as  of  information  entirely  reliable,  I  learn  that  he  was 


MOO  as  his  two  companions  left  him,  set  himself 
diligently  to  work,  in  the  most  approved  and  expe- 
ditioas  Indian  fashion,  to  ease  the  dead  of  their  much 
pnzed  head-covers.  He  only  had  time,  however, 
to  tear  one  reeking  scaJp  from  the  scull  of  the 
falles  warrior  nearest  to  h4m,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  performing  the  same  ofiice  for  another,  whea 
he  saw  a  flash  of  light,  a  fVw  steps  in  front  of  him, 
and  felt,  at  the  same  iasiant,  the  burning  of  a  bul- 
let, as  it  graved  the  skin  of  his  own  head,  followed 
hy  the  load  ringing  crack  of  a  rifle.  To  use  his 
ova  eipression,  *'  he  jumped  very  high  and  broke 
bis  knife,"  and  did  not  wait  for  another  salutation, 
bat  kasiened  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  were 
bitched,  in  «rder  to  mount  one  and  retreat  to  camp. 
The  animals,  alarmed  by  his  sudden  and  noisy  ap- 
praaeh,  successively  broke  loose,  as  he  came  near 
ibem,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  from  this  new  attack  on  foot. 

He  supposed  that  the  warrior  who  had  fled  from 
Logan  after  dealing  him  the  fatal  shot,  had  returned, 
^n6  might  be  aided  by  some  of  those  deemed  dead, 
bot  who  really  were  only  wounded  and  had  pru- 
dently remained  qaiei  while  the  storm  was  raging, 
and  he  had  no  atiMoach  ta  renew  the  fight  alone. 
The  fast  gathering  gloom  of  night,  aided  by  the 
desse  overhanging  forest,  obscured  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  enabled  the  wily  watchful  foe  to  creep 
BHOQ  him  onperceived,  and  discharge  his  rifle  in  his 
&oe.  It  is  most  probable,  that  the  departure  of 
Lf»gao  and  Bright  Horn  had  been  observed,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Captain  John  was  left  behind,  it 


of  mixed  blood — half  white  and  half  Indian — and  his 
color  and  features  indicated  such  a  descent.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Rennick,  of  Greenbriar  County,  Vir- 
ginia, a  great  hunter  in  his  day,  from  some  early 
disgust  for  quiet,  inactive,  unexciting,  civilized  life, 
or  some  wild  fancy  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 
had  wandered  ofif  when  a  young  man  to  the  then 
trackless  forests  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  set- 
tled himself  among  the  Shawnee  Tndians.  As- 
suming their  habits,  his  exceeding  skill  in  the  chase 
and  bold  daring  in  war  soon  brought  him  into  dis- 
tinguished notice,  and  he  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe,  and  made  a  chief.  His  future  destiny  be- 
came still  more  fixed  and  permanent,  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Indian  maiden  of 
high  birth — the  elder  sister  of  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet — to  whom  he  united  himself  in  marriage, 
according  to  all  the  formalities  of  her  nation.  Two 
sons  were  the  ofl^spring  of  this  connection,  of  whom 
oor  hero  was  the  younger — the  elder  having  died 
in  childhood.  By  the  fortune  of  war  he  became  a 
prisoner  while  a  boy  to  Colonel  Logan  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  brought  him  home  with  him  and  always 
treated  him  as  a  son.  He  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish fluently,  and  at\er  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
which  soon  followed  Wayne^s  great  victory  at  the 
Rapids,  was  restored  to  his  family  and  friends.  In 
gratitude  to  his  generous  captor,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Logan,  and  honored  as  that  name  was 
in  the  early  annals  of  Kentucky,  he  never  dis- 
graced it. 
That  there  are  no  accidents  on  earth  or  in  Heaven 


was  believed  he  was  too  badly  hurt  to  get  away,  is  my  firm  belief. 
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**  There*a  a  Divinity  that  ahapes  Our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  bow  we  will." 

Himself  a  captive,  all  his  boyish  sympathies 
were  excited  for  a  little  girl,  also  a  prisoner,  taken 
aboQt  the  same  time,  and  then  the  cherished  inmate 
of  a  oeighboring  family — ihat  of  Colonel  Hardin, — 
and  who  was  released  at  the  same  time  with 
himself.  The  early  bud  of  affection  then  devel- 
oped«  matured  into  an  open  blossom,  years  after- 
wards, in  their  native  village,  when  they  both  grew 
«ip,  and  they  were  married.  On  his  dying  bed,  it 
80  happened  that  a  son  of  Col.  Hardin  and  son-in- 
law  of  his  adopted  father,  was  at  his  side  and  tended 
him  like  a  brother  and  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
last  dread  struggle  was  over.  To  this  gentleman 
Logan  especially  confided  the  future  fate  of  his 
family.  He  desired  him  to  remove  his  wife  and 
children  to  Kentucky,  to  remain,  at  any  rate,  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  **  for,**  said  he,  **  I  have  killed 
a  great  Chief,  and  when  I  am  in  the  land  of  spirits, 
his  friends  will  creep  opon  and  murder  all  my  little 
ones.*' 

I  think  it  was  on  the  36th  of  November,  about 
10  o*clock  of  a  cold,  bleak  morning,  that  the  sound 
of  the  **  ear-piercing  fife**  and  solemn  muffled  drum 
announced  a  military  funeral.  The  weather  had 
suddenly  changed  from  fair  and  pleasant  to  early 
winter.  Floating  clouds  were  spitting  down  their 
fiakes  of  snow,  and  the  ground  was  already  cov- 
ered with  its  white  northern  garb  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  A  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
ofT  duty,  were  assembled  around  the  tent  where  the 
departed  warrior  lay,  not  '*  with  his  martial  cloak 
around  him,**  but  wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  de- 
posited in  a  rude  coffin  made  of  the  best  materials 
in  our  power.  Although  but  little  **  pomp  and  cir- 
comstaoee**  were  exhibited,  yet  there  was  not 
wanting  any  demonstration  of  respect  due  to  one 
so  beloved  and  distinguished. 

It  had  not  then  become  lawful,  as  it  now  seems 
to  be,  to  send  an  American  army  to  the  field,  with- 
out a  christian  minister  as  chaplain,  as  if  this  were 
a  heathen  land  and  there  was  no  Lord  of  Hosts 
above  us.  The  venerable  Mr.  Shannon  was  pres- 
ent, and  humbly  besought  his  Heavenly  Father  to 
have  mercy  on  this  noble  son  of  the  forest,  and  as 
but  little  light  had  been  granted  him  upon  earth,  to 
ask  bat  little  of  him  at  the  last  day.  An  armed 
miliury  gnard  of  honor  was  also  ordered  on  dnty. 
These  ceremonies  concluded,  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
which  had  been  temporarily  removed  to  allow  us 
to  look  for  the  last  time  ^pon  the  noble  counte- 
nance of  the  dead  Chief,  was  replaced  and  fastened 
down.  I  have  before  stated,  that  we  had  no  horses 
in  camp.  A  small  sled  was  constructed  fur  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  thongs  of  raw-hide  for  traces,  the 
officers,  who  acted  as  pall-bearers,  hauled  the  body 
•ix  miles  to  Old  Fort  DeSance.     There  it  was 


lant  hearts  were  already  mouldering  into  dost.  A 
rude  stone  was  planted  at  his  head  and  another  at 
his  feet,  with  the  initials  of  his  name  roughly  carved 
upon  them  to  mark  the  spot.  How  long  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  there  God  only  knows.  From 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  our  Pilgiim  Fathers  on 
Plymouth  Rock  to  the  present  moment,  the  same 
word  of  command  has  been  given  to  the  Red  race 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  reviling  Jew,  when 
on  bis  way  to  execution  with  the  heavy  croskupon 
his  shoulders.  ''  March  on—onward  march,**  till 
they  have  already  left  the  graves  of  their  fatben 
and  their  favorite  bunting  grooods  far,  far  behind 
them.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  long 
since  reached  that  distant  frontier — a  canal  runs 
hard  by — and  civilization,  with  her  rapid  strides, is 
still  travelling  on.  Where  the  wolf  and  the  bear 
then  had  their  homes,  and  the  wild  deer  frolicked 
on  the  prairies,  the  puffing  steamboat  and  whistling 
railroad-car  are  now  daily  heard.  Most  probably  the 
plough  and  harrow  have,  years  ago,  upturned  and 
torn  to  pieces  the  sod  of  blue  grass  which  grew  oo 
Logan's  bosom,  and  have  left  no  discoverable  vestige 
of  his  resting-place.  I  have  never  been  there  since, 
yet  while  describing  the  events,  my  fancy  brings 
the  whole  imposing  scene  vividly  before  nie.  I 
seem  to  feel  the  northern  blast  upon  my  cheek,  and 
almost  stop  my  pen  to  listen  for  the  echo  of  the 
last  volley  fired  over  the  warrior*8  grave. 

A  few  days  afterwards.  Major  Hardin  started  on 
his  mission  to  Wapogheonaia — distant  some  sixty 
or  eighty  miles — accompanied  by  one  or  two  other 
officers  and  Captain  John.  He  was  charged  by 
the  Commanding  General  to  communicate  to  the 
nation  the  circumstances  of  Logan*s  last  bsuleand 
death,  and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  as  well 
as  to  express  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  army 
with  his  immediate  family  and  friends,  for  his  un- 
timely end.  It  was  necessary  also  to  consult  with 
the  chiefs  and  widow,  as  to  the  removal  of  bis 
family  lo  Kentacky.  After  several  general  coon- 
cils,  the  proposition  was  respectfully  and  feelingly 
declined,  and  Major  Hardin  returned  to  camp. 

Years  rolled  on— some  half  a  dosen  or  more. 
The  war  was  over  and  peace  had  again  covered 
the  land  with  smiles  and  filled  it  with  happiness 
and  prosperity.  T  had  studied  a  profession  and 
quitted  forever  my  father's  humble  roof  to  try  my 
fortune  among  men  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  civil 
life.  One  day  I  received  a  message,  saying  there 
was  a  eoropaoy  of  Indians  at  the  hotel,  who  said 
they  knew  me  and  desired  to  see  me.  Hoping  to 
find  some  of  my  campai<;n  companions  among  them, 
I  immediately  called  on  them  in  company  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen.  I  was  then  a  bearded  man, 
and  doubted  that  they  would  recognize  me,  even  if 
they  had  formerly  known  me  in  my  soldier's  sim- 
ple garb ;  but  I  had  hardly  entered  the  room,  when, 
after  a  moment's  piercing  scrntiny,  one  of  ihem 


buried,  in  the  public  grave- yard,  where  other  gal-  rushed  across  the  floor  and  seized  me  by  the  band 
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Itvumy  old  friend  Bright  Horn.    '« Different 
time  this/' said  he,  "from  when  1  last  saw  yoa." 

"Ye8»"  I  replied,  '*for  it  was  ju«l  before  we 
were  taken  prisoners  together  in  Dud]ejr*8  defeat — 
wheo  we  both  were  begrimmed  with  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  yoe  had  a  few  fresh  aoalps  al  your 
bell." 

**  And  yon,'*  he  rejoined,  **  was  very  sick,*'  point- 
ing to  the  place  where  an  enemy *8  vagrant  ball  had 
penetrated  my  shoulder. 

With  the  parly  was  a  tall,  handsome  yoath—- 
Mraight  as  an  arrow — some  14  or  15  years  of  age. 
He  was  LogmCs  eldest  son^  who  had  visited  Ken- 
iQcky  in  company  with  aome  of  his  father^s  friends 
tfld  relatives,  with  the  privilege  of  deciding  fur 
hiiiuelf  whether  be  would  remain  or  not.  He  said 
be  eooid  not  stay.  His  heart  yearned  for  the  play- 
mates of  his  childhood  and  the  wild  woods  surround- 
ing his  native  village,  and  remaining  a  few  days 
only,  they  all  returned  together. 

Thos  I  have  complied  with  your  request  and  told 
?oa  all  I  know  of  Losraa  a^ d  his  family.  Some 
old  aettleia  on  the  Auglage  River,  near  Wapo- 
Rfaeooata,  might  give  you  forther  information,  and 
to  ibem  1  respectfully  refer  yon. 

Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  excuse  the  tedioos- 
nessof  my  narrative,  I  remain  very  truly, 
Your  friend  aad  moat  obedient  servant, 

L.  C. 
To  CaAaus  L.  Mosar,  Esq.,  > 

Lynchburg  i^a.  hS      n>  (j 
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^blcJket  of  North  Carolina^  Historical  and  Brngraphieal^  tl- 
Uoratiot  of  thM  PrindpUs  of  a  Portion  of  her  Early  Sft' 
dcrt.  ByRn.WUiiamHatr9FooU,  Nno- York,  Robert 
Carttr:  8i».p.S57. 

behave  looked  into  thia  handsome  volume,  and  glanced 
^tt  nwoe  of  its  pagr s  with  much  pleasure.  It  is,  we  think, 
A  very  readable  book,  and  altogether  a  rnluable  and  inter- 
Miag  coDtntnition  to  the  history  of  our  country,  and  espe- 
citlly  of  cor  good  old  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  it 
bu  et«a  raised  in  oor  esteem.  The  **  Sketches**  are,  in- 
<^.  Tpry  nearly  all  that  we  could  fairly  expect  them  to  be. 
T^T  embrace  a  great  variety  of  characters  and  incidents — 
••>n>eof  ihem  chiefly  concerning  the  Scotch  Irish  Presby- 
('Hans,  who  emigrated  into  the  colony  at  different  times 
<)'inas  the  last  century,  and  their  desrendents ;  hut  others 
^  a  more  general  interest,  end  all  calculated  to  throw  some 
n€«  light  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history  of 
tlte  stale,  and  uvoo  some  of  the  most  stining  events  of  our 
rrvoluiiooary  war.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  ac- 
(^nt  of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  of  May 
1773.  and  to  the  graphic  notices  of  the  battles  of  King's 


the  very  attractive  chapter  respecting  the  fair  beroioe,  Flora 
McDonald. 

By  the  way,  acme  of  oor  readers  may  wonder  for  a  mo* 
ment  how  thia  romantic  young  lady,  whom  they  have  seen 
perhaps  only  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Waverley,  or  in 
some  History  of  England,  could  contrive  to  lind  her  way 
into  Mr.  P.*s  liook  on  North  Carolina ;  or  rather,  how  Mr. 
F.  could  manage  to  introduce  her  into  it.    h  is,  however, 
we  can  assure  them,  very  fairly  done ;  for  it  seems  that  after 
playing  her  part  out  in  Scotland,  tn  aiding  the  young  Ck^vO" 
iicr*« escape,  at  the  haaard  of  her  life;  and  after  being  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  the  lower  of  London  for  the  trea« 
son,  she  was  very  handsomely  pardoned  by  the  king,  and 
sub«e(|iiently  introduced  at  court,  and  sent  home  laden  with 
costly  presents.    There,  alter  a  reasonable  time,  she  mar- 
ried a  cert!iin  Allan  McDonald,  with  whom  she  came  over, 
?ery  honestly,  to  Cross  Creek,  now  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  some  tinw  in  the  year  1775.    Here  it  is,  then, 
that  Mr.  F.  Bnds  Iter,  (or  rather  sees  her  traces^or  she 
had  lieon  dead  for  some  time,)  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
pass  her  by  without  some  grateful  sign  of  recognition. 
He  gives  us,  accordingly,  a  very  pleasing  account  of  her 
adventures  with  the  young  prince,  and  the  subsequent 
evenu  of  ber  life,  in  his  best  manner.    We  only  regret  to 
learn,  in  reading  it,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  our  revolo* 
tionaiy  war,  our  fair  heroine,  who  adhered  of  eourae  to  ber 
husband,  was  found  on  the  aide  of  the  lorMt,  instead  of  that 
of  the  whigt,  when  wo  must  think  she  ought  to  have  been. 
We  can  easily  pardon  her,  however,  for  this  natural  error 
of  her  heart,  when  we  remember  that  she  had  owed  ber  life 
to  the  olemency  of  George  11.,  and,  we  nay  suppose,  oookl 
not  easily  be  brought  to  Ijelieve  that  the  aooeeeeor  and  grand- 
son of  one  who  had  lieen  so  generous  to  her,  roold  be  so 
nnj  ost  and  ty  rann  icsl  to  our  country.    We  may  add,  too,  that 
she  actually  sided  with  the  leyalistsonly  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  after  the  defeat  of  General  McDonald  at  Moore*s  Bridge, 
she  returned  with  ber  huehand  to  Scotland— whete  she  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  at  last  in  peace,  in  the  year  1790. 
It  is  in  this  way,  then,  by  a  positive  residence  on  its 
soil,  that  North  Carolina  has  very  fairly  acquired  an  inter- 
eet  in  the  fame  of  this  admirable  woman,  and  that  Mr.  P. 
is  justified  in  exclaiming  **  Massachusetts  has  ber  Lady 
Arabella ;  Virginia  her  Pocahontas ;  and  North  Carolina 
her  Flora  McDonald." 

We  ahould  like  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this  chapter  to 
our  columns,  as  a  specimen  of  the  work ;  but  though  we 
should  certainly  favor  our  readers  in  so  doing,  we  appro- 
bend  we  should  hardly  be  just  to  Mr.  F.,  who  might  very 
reasonably  complain  that  we  had  rifled  hia  cabinet  of  one 
of  iu  brightest  gems.  We  shall  leave  it,  therefore,  in  its 
proper  place,  and  commend  the  whole  cabinet  to  the  notice 
and  favor  of  the  public. 

We  are  happy  to  see  from  a  hint  which  he  drops  in  his 
preface,  that  Mr  F.  has  already  collected  *'aa  ample  ma- 
terials, purely  Virginian,  for  another  volume  of  the  aame 
sise  with  this,"  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  auceeaa 
of  the  present  will  eneourAge  him  to  publish  its  companion 
without  delay.    Nash  4*  Woodhotue  have  the  work. 


The  Livee  of  the  Lord  ChanceUare  and  Keepert  of  the  Grwat 
Seal  of  England.    From  the  earUeet  timet  till  the  reign  of 
King  George  IV.     By  John  Lord  Campbell  A.  M.  F.  R. 
S.  E.    3  vole.    From  the  eecond  London  Edition.    Phila- 
delphia.  Lea  ^  Blanchard,  1847. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  bring  down  the  lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England  to  the  Revolution  in  1668. 
A  second  series,  completing  the  work,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  work  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  country,  through  the  English  Reviews.  It 
abounds  with  deep  interest  and  solid  instruction,  and  pre- 


Houataio,  aad  Guilford  Court  House ;  and,  above  all,  to  senU  the  independent  and  impartial  views  of  the  noble  an- 
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thor  Upon  many  important  qnestions  of  History.  We  have 
not  yet  completed  our  exnminntion  of  it;  but  have  been 
greatly  fusctnaled  wirb  the  portions  we  have  read.  I'lie 
subject  is  of  itself  most  ottrar-tive  and  well  chosen.  The 
biographer  generally  selects  subjects  whom  he  can  eolo- 
gise ;  but  here  are  subjects  both  for  eulogy  and  condemna- 
tion, and  the  reader  has  the  benefit  of  all  kinds  of  cootmsis 
and  of  all  sorts  of  examples,— being  warned  by  the  bad, 
and  encouraged  by  the  good.  And  againi  the  office  and 
station  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  at  once  point  them  oat  as 
the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Biography  in  the  king- 
dom* and  their  lives  form  a  connecting  line  between  all 
the  most  interesting  and  important  events.  Thus  whilst 
they  have  all  the  minuteness  and  graphic  interest  of  me- 
moirs, tbey  rise  to  all  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  gr«vest 
History. 

The  first  volume  alone  contains  the  cream  of  a  long  and 
most  exciting  period  of  English  annals; — from  the  Saxons 
to  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  an  J  brings  us  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  such  men,  as  Thomas  k  Becket,  Burnel, 
De  Buryt  Longchamp,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Fortescue,  Wol- 
sey.  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.,  &c. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  gradually  rose  to  its  present  dig- 
nity. It  was  once  9nly  the  seventh  in  rank.  The  Chancel- 
lor is  ex  afido  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  unless 
also  a  member  of  the  House  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  he 
has  no  right  to  vote,  or  debate ;  and  even  as  speaker,  he  has 
no  power  as  moderator  to  preserve  order ;  and  Lord  Camp- 
bell boldly  says  that  that  Assembly,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  august  and  orderly  in  the  world,  is  decidedly  the 
most  disorderly.  So  that  the  ooble  author  returns  for  us 
the  compliment  which  his  own  scribbling  countrymen  have 
sometimes  paid  our  Congress. 

The  Chancellor  generally  keeps  the  great  seal,-~(in  its 
white  leather  bag ;)  but  there  have  been  and  may  lie  **  Keep- 
ers of  the  Seal,"  without  being  chancellors.  The  Queens 
kave  sometimes  kept  the  soaI  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
chancellor.  Sometimes,  the  device  of  the  seal  may  be 
changed,  by  a  new  King,  or  by  a  change  in  bis  arms.  On 
such  occasions,  the  old  seal  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
constructively  "  broken.'*  It  then  becomes  a  perquisite  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  custom  gave  rise  to  a  warm 
oontest,  Aonortf  coaMo,  between  two  ex-chaocellois  who  are 
still  living,  which  reminds  us  of  the  contest  between  Ajax 
aad  Ulysses.  When  the  order  for  a  new  great  seal  was 
issued,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
Chancellor;  but  when  the  new  seal  was  finished  Lord 
Brougham  had  succeeded  to  the  high  office.  Lyndhurst 
then  claimed  the  old  seal,  because  tha  **  breaking"  of  it 
shoald  relate  to  the  time  the  order  for  a  new  one  was  issu- 
ed. Brougham  contended  that  regard  ahould  be  had  to  the 
time  of  actual  substitution  of  the  new  seal ;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  King.  As  the  old  seal  bad  two 
faces,  he  ordered  it  lo  be  divided  between  the  two,  asaign* 
ing  each  bis  part  by  lot.  Then,  to  crown  this  equitable  de- 
cision, he  bad  each  part  set  in  a  haudeome  salver,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  noble  contesunU  respectively.  I'he  lawyer 
and  well  informed  gentleman  will  find  this  work  quite  a 
treasure.  It  is  well  and  handsomely  published  and  may  be 
had  of  J,  W.  RmuMpk  4-  Co. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Fisher, 

Tht  Adopted  Son.  A  Historical  Novel.  By  J.  Van  Len- 
nep,  LL.  D.  Translated  from  the  Duteht  by  E.  W.  Hob- 
kin.    2  vols.,  8  vo.     Price  50  cts. 

The  writers  of  the  newspaper  puffs,  in  return  for  the 
books  laid  on  their  ubles  by  the  publishers,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  at  least  one  sti iking  remark  in  favor  of  each 
volume.  When  hardly  pushed,  a  favorite  resort  is  to  give 
the  author  some  magnificent  nickname.  Hence,  some  of  the 


craft,  seeing  this  was  a  big  book,  which  hore  on  its  back  ibe 
title  of  a  "  historical  novel,"  have  called  Dr.  Lennep  "ibc 
German  Sir  Walter  Scott."  To  do  the  Doctor  justiee,  be 
has  imitaled  the  author  of  Waverly  to  the  best  of  bis  abiliij. 
He  has  evidently  read  his  novels  with  great  attention,  and  be 
does  all  he  can  to  write  like  him.  Hence,  he  spins  oat  erery 
description  10  an  interminable  length,  persuading  himself  thai 
in  every  new  sentence  he  will  succeed  in  giving  the  **  Ws' 
verly  touch."  But  such  a  flat,  dull  imilatitHi !  It  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott  without  fancy,  imagination,  or  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart — the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  panof  Ham- 
let left  out.  Dr.  Lennep  is  emphatically  the  Diddk  Sir 
Waller. 

We  h^ve  tried  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  work  a  spark  of 
genius,  or  a  trace  of  inventive  and  original  powevr  £«ea 
Father  Eugenie,  the  demon  of  the  piece,  is  merely  a  vapid, 
feeble  foster  brother  to  Sue*s  Rodin.  But  the  sutbor  is  a 
man  of  moderate  intellectuals,  of  education,  and  of  readiDc. 
He  has  attentively  considered  the  causes  whidt  make  a 
novel  a  good  one,  and  has  made  use  of  his  German  caparity 
for  labor  to  construct  one  by  Uie  rules  of  art.  He  has  evi- 
dently spared  no  pains  on  this  child  of  bis  heart,  for  he  io- 
forms  us  that  he  has  been  polishing  and  perfecting  it  for 
the  last  six  years.  And  thus  he  has  been  able  to  bai Id  ops 
story  which  is  passably  readable.  He  does  as  well,  we 
suppose,  as  any  man  coul|^  who  has  Dotch  heroes  and  bo 
genius.  But  we  must  say  that  the  *'  Adopted  Son**  is  ooi 
a  work  of  exciting  interest,  and  with  all  the  author's  "  Ait," 
be  has  too  little  inventive  talent  to  prevent  our  perceiviog 
through  the  ^hule  book  bow  matters  are  to  wind  up. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  with  some  German  fiecoliarity. 
Travellers  frequently  tell  us  of  these  Germans,  that  when- 
ever they  are  plunged  in  grief,  they  find  relief  ia  eatinf. 
The  worse  things  get,  the  more  they  eat.  {SeeMr.WU' 
2m'  PencilUngs  by  the  Way,  II.)  So  it  is  with  the  worthy 
heroes  of  Dr.  Lennep.  Tbey  eat  immensely.  A  trenifo* 
dous  parting  scene,  in  which  torrents  of  tears  are  shed, 
and  in  which  a  father  and  son  are  both  heart-broken,  winds 
up  thus:  "The  dinner  bell  calls  us  to  table;  tet  mm  drive 
away  eorrow  tnih  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  emd  a  gfM»  ^ 
wine.**  We  advise  those  who  intend  reading  the  **  Adopted 
Son,"  to  take  it  with  the  "  pot  of  beer  and  pipe." 

The  translation  ia  a  very  poor  performance.    It  is  ala-ajs 

spiritless  and  in  many  places  obscure.    It  may  be  that  the 

translator  is  worthy  the  author,  that  Dr.  Lennep*s  style  ii 

as  inelegant  in  Dutch  as  in  English.    If  eo  he  is  a  tery 

Dutch  Sir  Walter  indeed.    One  thing,  however,  we  caa 

with  good  conscience  commend.    This  editioo  ie  beaati- 

fully  printed  on  smooth,  thick,  white  paper,  in  an  elegant 

form.    It  is  from  the  press  of  Burgess  and  Stringer,  New 
York. 


Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands. 

This  is  a  Poetess*  book  of  travels.  It  is  not  the  book  of 
a  regular  tourist ;  but  a  record  of  the  memories  of  ihote 
scenes  which  enchant  the  traveller  in  foreign  lands,  that 
still  dwell  in  the  mind  of  a  poetess, — Mrs.  L.  H.  s>igour- 
ney.  This  record  is  kept  partly  in  verse  and  partly  io 
prose;  and  in  both,  abounds  with  the  kindliest  sympathies, 
and  the  warmest  feelings  of  patriotism  and  philanthrophj. 
When  the  classic  and  historic  of  celebrated  lands  have  call- 
ed forth  many  a  worthy  tribute,  a  sight  of  her  native  land 
wakes  yet  a  gladder  and  more  gushing  strain ;  and  she  ii 
brought  to  this  conclusion. 

**  What  has  been  the  traveller's  gain  7 
Sight  of  foreign  land  and  main  ? 
Sight  of  visioned  forms  that  sweep 
0*er  the  Castle's  ruined  steep T 
Sight  of  haunts  to  history  dear  7 
Sight  of  palace,  king,  or  peer  T 
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No!— the  joy  that  lights  the  eye, 
When  tbe  naiive  shore  draw*  nigh, 
In  the  heart  a  deeper  sense 
or  iti  hambling  impotence, 
On  the  lip  a  grateful  strain, — 
This  has  been  the  traTellefs  gsin." 

And  ihf  D  the  pleasures  ami  adrantages  of  travelling  are 
eloqaf Dtly  sketched  in  prose.  The  plan  of  the  book  gives 
both  vi?idiiess  sod  variety  to  its  delineations.  This,  the 
Kcoad  edition,  is  tastefully  issued  by  Jamn  M<mro€  4*  Co., 
fiosioD,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy. 


7^  P9€ts  nd  Poetry  of  the  AndenU.    8  wo.  pp.  530. 

Tbis  is  s  work  similar  to  tbe  '*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ame- 
rici,"— the  "Pocis  and  Poetry  of  Europe."  dtc,  and  con- 
taiu  aloiost  innomeribla  speoimeae  from  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome, — liy  various  translators—among  whom 
li  the  Editor,  Wm.  Peier,  A.  ill.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
There  is  do  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  rendered  more 
ttceptsble  to  ihose  intimately  acquainted  with  Classic  Lit- 
eraiiire,  had  the  Editor  eihibited  oaore  discrimination  and 
coRfiaed  his  selections  within  a  narrower  range ;  but  then, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  less  adapted  to  a  much  larger 
dan,  »bo  will  now  priso  it  as  a  convenient  manual  of  An- 
cient Poetry,  and  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  in  which  they  can 
get  1  bird's  eye  view  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  whose  names  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

Siflop'y  to  enumerate  those  poets  who  are  thus  honored 
hj  Mr.  Peter,  would  occupy  much  space ;  Greece  furnishes 
newtwohaDdred,  from  Homer.  950  B.  C,  to  Demorharis. 
A.D.560,— and  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  deAignated 
u"aDcerUin  authors  ;"and  Rome  some  twenty  odd,  from 
Eanius.  B.  C.  239,  to  Avienus,  A.  D.  380. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  volume  one  can  not  fail  to  find  much 
that  ii  delightful  and  which  beautifully  blends  the  efforts  of 
ueieot  genius  with  those  of  modern,  so  far  as  displayed 
bj  traoilations.  The  following  little  conceit  on  which  our 
eje  hu  ctsually  fallen,  is  from  Julian,  PrsBfect  of  £|:ypt : 

Lots  aho  Wins. 
**  Once  00  a  time,  as  for  my  fair 

A  Wreath  I  chanced  to  twine, 
I  canght  yoan;  Love  amongst  tbe  flowers. 

And  plunged  him  in  my  wine  ;— 
1  i^ooged  him  in  and  drank  him  op. 

With  such  delicious  glee, 
And  now  ;he  aichin  with  his  wings 

Is  always — tickling  me.'* 

Tlie  work  is  very  elegantly  published,  with  some  embel- 
iithiaents,  by  Carey  <f-  Hartf  and  was  we  think,  sent  us  by 
A«iA  <f  Woodhmse. 


ThonUon,  on  Conoeyaneing. 

Tbis  work  has  already  been  noticed  by  us,  and  strongly 
tNOQunended  (ss  we  believed  it  deserved  to  be)  to  mem- 
^n  of  the  legal  profession  and  men  of  business.  It  has 
jWDade  its  sppearanre  from  the  press  of  those  extensive 
L««  publishers,  the  Joknema  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  for 
tti«  ifi  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  Mr.  C  F.  Fisher^  under 
the  Eicbange.  As  the  scope  snd  object  of  the  work  are 
Veil  indiealed  by  its  title,  we  will  copy  it  in  full : 

"A  Digest  of  tbe  Conveyancing,  Tesinmentary  and  Re- 
ptfry  Laws  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union ;  embracing 
refereoces  to  the  leading  decisions  upon  these  subjects,  in 
Bost  of  tbe  States,  together  with  the  Forms,  of  Acknow- 
ledfnieat.  Probate,  Relinquishment,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Sutates  of  and  in  use  in  each.  Preceded  by  a  biief  TrCh- 
ti«e  on  the  general  rules  relating  to  the  nature,  execution 
ud  operatioQ  of  Deeds  and  Wills;  and  followed  by  an 
Appendix  of  lbs  most  approved  g eoend  forms  of  tboM  in- 


stniroents.  Being  a  practical  Mannal  and  Guide  for  Law* 
yera,  Public  OfScers  and  men  of  business.  By  James  B. 
Thornton,  late  of  Virginia,  now  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  At- 
torney at  Law." 

ATCsrdMy**  United  Statee.    PhUadelphia,  E,  Butler  <f  Co. 

"Washington  McCartney,  Esq."  has  herein  dedicated  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Union,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Repulilic."  The  topirs  seem 
generally  well  chosen,  and  quite  well  treated;  but  the 
author  has  certainly  no  pretensions  to  style ;  though  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  want  of  pretension,  in  another  sense, 
if  one  of  his  merits.  If  the  Lectures  were  ever  spoken, 
this  fact  might  in  some  degree  excuse  some  of  the  more 
glaring  offences  against  good  taste.  There  is  more  than 
one  passage  like  the  following:  **The  immediate  design  of 
this  Chouan  St.  Rejeant,  (a  pretty  hard  kind  of  a  Saint,)  in 
procuring  his  old  horse,  cart,  powder  and  other  apparatus, 
was  to  blow  Napoleon  *  sky  high.' "  The  author,  however, 
exhibits  reflection  and  impartiality.  Some  professed  poll* 
ticians,  not  "  young  men,'*  might  derive  benefit  from  his 
pages. — especially  Lecture  VJII. 

/.  W,  Randolph  4r  Co,  have  tbe  work. 


jFVIcA's  Conaumption  Cured,    H,  Carliele,  New-York, , 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Fitch  can  accomplish  all  that  he  pro- 
fesses, we  will  not  undertake  to  deride ;  but  bis  work  cer- 
tsinly  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  remedy 
and  prevention  of  msny  practices  and  habits  injurious  to 
health  and  opposed  to  longevity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  one  has  it  greatly  in  his  own  power  to  prevent  or  as- 
suage the  ravages  even  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  maladies. 
Few  study  themselves,  physically,  as  they  ought.  Drinker 
and  Morris  have  Dr.  Fitch's  work. 


Comstock's  Phonetic  Reader.  Pkdaddphia,  E,  Butler  <f  Co, 
We  must  confess  that  we  can  see  no  good  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  this  work,  as  *  phonetic  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  the  true  pronanriatioo  of  oor  language. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  is  made  twice  as  large  as  neces- 
sary, and  if  one  half  of  ii  were  to  be  used,  it  would  only 
impose  useless  study  in  order  to  acquire  a  new  alphabet, 
without  advancing  tbe  pupil  in  pronunciation  ;  and  indeed 
the  phonetic  part  of  the  work  would  lead  him  into  errors : 
e.g.  Eaerdset  phonetic  exursix; — the  latter  is  neither  easier 
to  spell  nor  to  pronounce  than  the  former;  whilst,  without 
special  instruction,  the  latter  would  be  prononnced  like  our 
word  quix.  Agsin,  tske  the  word  lines, phoneiiclms;— -the 
letter  would  be  sounded  like  the  word^as,  of  a  fish.  Again, 
some  of  the  changes  are  most  useless,  such  as  eirs  into 
stirs,  lords  into  lurdz,  minds  into  mindx  and  the  like.  The 
one  is  as  phonetic  as  the  other,  and  some  of  the  new-fan- 
gled words  are  less  photutic  than  the  old, — meaning  bj 
phonetic,  indicating  the  sound  directly  by  the  mode  of  spel- 
ling. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  improvements 
might  be  made  in  onr  language,  by  abbreviating  some  words 
and  classes  of  words,  by  discarding  useless  silent  letters  ; 
but  this  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  a  new 
alphabet.  Such  changes  would  have  to  be  very  gradual. 
Randolph  <f  Co,  have  the  work. 


The  Prineiplee  of  PUading.  By  B.  Tucker,  Professor  of 
Law,  in  the  University  of  WiUnian  <f  Mary,  Va,  Boeton, 
Little  4>  Brown,  1846. 

This  for  a  modern  Law  Book  is  most  enticingly  small,— 
though  perchance  its  sise,  when  contrasted  with  the  trea- 
tises of  Chitly,  Stephen,  Saunders,  &c.,  might  lead  some 
to  undervalue  it.  But  why  may  it  not  sustain  the  relation 
to  those  voltuninotts  works  that  the  condensed  test  does  to 
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the  expanded  coramentnry  ?  We  venture  to  assert  that  the 
■tudenl  will  arise  from  its  peraaal  with  clearer  conceptions 
of  the  origin,  the  reasons  and  reasonableness  of  the  rules 
of  pleading,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  soundness  of 
its  principles*  than  he  can  derive  from  any  other  source.  It 
is  a  concise  and  conclusive  vindication  of  the  system  of 
pleading,  shewing  that  it  both  expedites  the  proceedings  in 
courts,  and  promotes  the  ends  of  justice.  And  whereas 
in  other  works,  it  is  often  rendered  intricate  and  perplexing, 
here,  by  seizing  on  some  practical  illustration,  drawn  from 
common  experience,  or  well  known  history,  the  author  lays 
open  the  whole  subject  in  a  plain,  original  and  forcible 

manner. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
FtMher,  who  keeps  an  assortment  of  Law,  Medical  and 
Miscellaneous  books,  under  the  Exchange. 

7^  Bondmaid,  by  Frederika  Bremer,  1844. 

Was  written  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  *<  deep- 
bidden  meaning,  the  great  and  touching  interest,"  which 
the  authoress  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Scandinavian  My> 
thology.  It  is  written  in  the  dramatic  form,  and  can  not 
fail  to  interest,  though  it  should  not  produce  a  pleasant  and 
■atisfaciory  impression. 

It  was  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  M.  L,  Puinam, 
and  is  from  the  press  of  James  Monroe  4*  ^o* 

From  Harper  4*  Brothere,  through  Drinker  4-  Morri»t  we 
have  leceived  the  following  works  :— 

Olmeled'e  Letters  on  Astronomy. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  written  in  an  attractive 
style,  suited  to  the  subject,  by  Dennison  Olmsted,  LL.  D., 
of  Yale  College.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  an 
intelligent  female  friend  of  the  author,  who  desired,  with- 
out going  into  the  abstrusities  of  the  beautiful  science  of 
Astronomy,  to  revive  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  it  which 
she  had  acquired  at  school.  At  the  same  time,  too,  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  unable  to  comprehed  and  appre- 
ciate something  more  than  the  meagre  and  auperficinl  trea- 
tises, which  profess  to  tie  adapted  to  the  minds  of  her  sex. 

The  author  appears  to  have  met  her  demands  in  an  ad- 
mirmble  manner ;  so  that  not  only  her  own  sex,  but  large 
mimbcrsof  the  other,  who  must  necessarily  take  the  results 
ol  Astronomy,  rather  than  the  processes  by  which  those  re- 
cults  are  attained,  ouy  derive  from  it  an  adequate  know- 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  the  science,  familiarly  explained 
in  conneetioa  with  its  literary  history.  Much  more  might 
be  said,  and  many  eloquent  passages  quoted  from  the  work  ; 
but  even  this  little  is  unnecessary,  for  it  has  already  reached 
several  editioas  and  instructed  and  delighted  thousands  of 
readers. 

Flowers  of  Fable.    1847. 

These  flowers  have  been  gathered  with  a  pure  taste,  by 
a  friend  of  youth,  from  the  fables  of  Northcote,  JSsop, 
Croxiill,  Gellert,  Dodsley,  Gay,  La  Fontaine,  Leasing, 
Knisicki,  Herder,  Merrick,  Cowper,  etc.  The  instruction 
conveyed  by  them  is  of  an  elevated  character  and  the  work 
containing  them  is  handsomely  published,  with  numerous 
engravings. 


Library  of  Sdeet  Novels, 

These  works,  by  all  the  best  novelists  of  the  day,  aro  so 
rapidly  multiplied,  that  even  if  we  wera  as  great  a  novel 
reader  as  the  French  Princess,  who  devoured  them  by  the 
doien,  we  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  with  them. 
But  as  we  are  far  from  lein<  much  of  a  novel  reader,  we  can 
only  say  that  those  who  are  addicted  lo  this  kind  of  reading 
can  always  supply  themselves  with  the  best  from  the  series  of 
Harper  dt  Brothers,  who  speedily  bring  foith  **the  ^a«f*'of 


Bulwer,  James,  Sue,  Maxwell,  Ainsworth,  and  all  others, 
whether  established  in  reputation,  or  just  rising  into  notice- 
They  have  now  reached  of  this  series,  the  W  and  93  Nos. ; 
in  which  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  distinguished  Dramalisi, 
makes  his  appearance  aa  a  novelist,  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  with  "  Fortescue."  Such  an  author  could  not  fail 
to  give  his  performance  many  exquisite  touches,  and  a  deep 
thrilling  interest. 

The  same  publishers  have  now  finished  their  lUustretei 
Wandering  Jew ;  and  made  considerable  progress  with  their 
Illwninated  and  Illustrated   Shakespeare.     It  is  useless  at 
this  day  to  altempl  a  critique  of  these  works,  as  mere  lite- 
rary productions,  though  we  have  differed  with  many  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  former.    They  claim  attention  now  for 
their  «}robelliahmenta;  and  it  ia  agreealde  lo  witness  «ufh 
exhibitions  of  skill  and  enterprise.    Such  illostrstioni  of 
standard  authors  encourage  Art,  improve  taste,  impress  the 
mind,  aid  the  conception,  and  when  vividly  executed  kin- 
dle the  imagination  of  the  reader.    They  have,  too,  a  ?ery 
good  tendency  of  a  more  practical  chararter;  ih^y  tend  to 
remove  parsimony  towards  Ijooks  and  works  of  genius  and 
Art  generally,  and  to  liberalise  the  tastes  of  the  wealthy 
for  theae  refined  and  refining  aources  of  pleasure.   They 
should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  and  extended. 
The  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Tor  the  reasons  just  suted,  this  work  should  be  liberally 
patronised.    And  how  often  does  the  inquisitive  reader  of 
History  feel  a  atrong  desire  to  see  some  old  docoroeaUor 
relic,  or  curiosity,  or  work  of  magnificence,  of  which  his 
author  makes  mention  and  then  passes  on.     This  feelisg 
at  once  calls  for  pictorial  representations,  which  may  ia 
part  aflford  the  gratification  which  he  desires.    And  then  to 
supply  this  want  of  old  documents  and  the  like,  the  judi- 
cious Historian  will  insert  portions  of  them  in  his  narra- 
tive, or  place  them  in  notes,  or  in  an  appendix.    Histoiy 
must  thus  be  written  on  broad  principles,  and  not  confined 
within  the  narrow  lx)unds  to  which  it  has  someiimei  been 
circumscribed.    New  materials  muat  be  admiUed,  new  in- 
terests honored  with  some  degree  of  prominence,  and  new 
reaources  furnished  to  gratify  that  laudable  cariosity,  wbieh 
ia  the  more  exeited  the  mon  eloquent  and  graphic  the 
author's  pives  become.    On  this  new  system  has  the  Pic- 
torial History  of  England  been  prepared ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, impart  a  more  definite  and  vivid  idea  of  that  wonder- 
ful realm  in  all  iu  phases,  than  can  be  derived  from  soy 
other  aouroe.    Only  a  protracted  tour  throogh  the  couoiTy 
could  supersede  it ;  and  even  tbeur  the  touriat  wouM  only 
see  England  as  she  ia  and  would  have  to  resort  to  this 
work,  or  its  parent  sources,  to  see  and  know  what  she  hai 
been.    ^  e  may  take  occasion  hereafter  to  glance  at  ihii 
work,  in  reference  to  these  its  new  and  attractive  features. 
We  have  received  it,  up  to  the  I5th  No.»  through  Drinkn 
and  Morris. 

HvUofCs  Book  of  Nature  laid  open. 

The  brevity  of  this  work  will  recommend  it  to  aumy  who 
would  be  discouraged  by  the  larger  works  of  Goode.  Pierre 
and  othere ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  fooad  to  csa* 
tain  much  of  entertainment  anil  instruction. 

Such  books  are  not  always  valuable  in  proporticMi  to  the 
amount  of  matter  they  contain ;  but  to  their  tendency  la 
produce  a  love  of  Nature  and  a  disposition  to  observe  sad 
admire  her  operationa, — tracing  in  them  evideaoes  of  ih« 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

This  little  volume  has  been  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.D.,  who  has  ailapted  it  expreasly  far 
young  ;>ereons,  though  it  will  also  prove  interesting  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

Notices  of  the  **  New  Miscellany,**  and  other  works,  Mag- 
azines, Addressee,  dec,  are  aoavoidabiy  eieluded. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


BT    CHARLES    CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
1608. 

Saitb's  first  Exploring  Voyage  up  the  Cherapeake  Bay ; 
Smith's  Itlea;  Accomac;  Tangier  Ulands;  Wighcoco- 
OKJco;  Watkins'  Point;  Keale's  Hill ;  Point  Ployer; 
Watu*  iKlaoda;  Cuskarawaok  river;  The  Patapsco; 
Potomac  ;  Quiyoogh ;  Stingray  Island  ;  Smith  returns  to 
Jamestown;  His  second  voyage  up  Chesapeake  Bav 
The  Mastawomeks ;  The  Indiana  on  the  river  Tock- 
*ofh  ;  Saaqoeaabannocks ;  Peregrine's  Monnt ;  WiU 
lottshby  river ;  The  Patozent;  The  Rappahannock ;  The 
Punkeiank;  j£licabetb  rvfer;  Naneemood  river;  Re- 
Uiro  to  JameatofVD  ;  The  Hudaon  river  diacovered. 

On  the  second  day  of  June,  1608,  Smith 
with  a  company  of  fourteen,  including  Dr. 
^\  aher  Russel,  who  had  recently  arrived,  left 
Jamestown  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  He  embarked  in  an  open 
barge  of  less  than  three  tons.  Crossing  over 
from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  they 
discovered  and  named  after  their  commAnder, 
"  Smith's  Isles."     At  Cape  Charles  they  met 
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grim,  athletic  savages,  with  bone-headed 
spears  in  their  hands.  They  directed  the 
English  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Wero- 
wance  of  Accomac,  who  was  found  courte- 
ous and  friendly  and  the  handsomest  savage 
they  had  yet  seen.  His  country  was  pleas- 
ant, fertile  and  intersected  by  creeks,  afford- 
ing firood  harbors  for  small  craft.  The  people 
v3  the  language  of  Powhatan.  Smith 
pursuing  his  voyage,  came  upon  some  unin- 
habited isles,  which  were  then  named  after 
Dr.  Russel,  surgeon  of  the  party, — ^but  known 
now  as  Tangier  Islands.  *  Searching  for 
fresh  water,  they  fell  in  with  the  river  Wigh- 
cocomoco,  now  called  Pocomoke.  The 
northern  point  at  the  mouth,  was  called  Wat- 
kins'  Point,  and  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  Po- 
comoke bay,  Keale's  Hill,  after  two  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  barge.  Leaving  that  river  they 
came  to  a  high  promontory  named  Point 
Ployer,  in  honor  of  a  French  nobleman,  a 
former  friend  of  Smith.     There  they  found  a 

«  Stith,  p.  63. 
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pgnd  of  hot  water.  In  a  thunder-storm  the 
barcre's  mast  and  sail  were  blown  overboard. 
Narrowly  escaping  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  remain  two  days 
on  an  island,  which  they  named  Limbo,  but 
now  known  as  one  of  Watts*  Islands.  Re- 
pairing the  sail  with  their  shirts,  they  visited 
a  river  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  called  Cuskara- 
waok,  and  now,  by  a  singular  transposition 
of  names,  called  Wighcocomoco.  Here  the 
natives  ran  along  the  banks  in  amazement, 
some  climbing  to  the  tops  of  trees  and  shoot- 
ing their  arrows  at  the  strangers.  On  the  next 
day,  a  volley  of  musquetry  dispersed  the  sav- 
ages. On  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  English 
found  some  cabins,  in  which  they  left  pieces 
of  copper,  beads,  bells  and  looking-glasses. 
On  the  next  day  several  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  children  thronged  around  the  Eng- 
lish, with  many  expressions  of  friendship. 
These  savages  were  of  the  tribes  Nause, 
Sarapinagh,  Arseek  and  Nantaquak,  of  all 
others  the  most  expert  in  trade.  They  wore 
the' finest  furs  and  manufactured  a  great  deal 
of  Roenoke  or  Indian  money.  They  were 
people  of  small  stature,  like  those  of  Wigh- 
cocomoco. The  Eastern  Shore  of  the  bay 
was  found  low  and  well-wooded  ;  the  west- 
ern well-watered,  but  hilly  and  banen, — the 
Tallies,  however,  fruitful,  but  thickly  wooded 
and  abounding  in  deer,  wolves,  bears  and 
other  wild  animals.  A  navigable  stream  was 
called  Bolus,  from  a  parti-colored,  gum-like 
clay  found  on  its  banks.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Patapsco.  * 

The  party  having  been  about  a  fortnight 
voyaging  in  an  open  boat,  fatigued  at  the  oar 
and  subsistrng  on  mouldy  bread,  now  impor- 
tuned Smith  to  return  to  Jamestown.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  shortly  afler,  the  sickness  of 
his  men  and  the  unfavorable  weather  com- 
pelled him  to  turn  back,  t  where  the  bay  was 
found  nine  miles  wide,  and  nine  or  ten  fath- 
oms deep.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  they 
fell  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  where 
it  appeared  to  be  seven  miles  wide.  The 
magnificence  of  that  majestic  river  reanima- 
ted their  drooping  spirits,  and  the  sick  hav- 
ing now  recovered,  they  agreed^ to  explore 
the  Potomac.  About  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth,  two  Indians  conducted  them  up  a 
small  creek  towards  Nominy.     The  banks 

*  8titb.  p.  64. 

t  Smilh,  vol.  I,  p.  173. 


swarmed  with  thousands  of  the  natives,  who, 
with  painted  bodies  and  hideous  yells,  seem- 
ed so  many  demons  let  loose  from  hell. 
Their  noisy  threats  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  glancing  of  the  English  bullets  on  the 
water  and  the  report  of  muskets  re-echoing 
in  the  forests.  The  astonished  red  men  drop- 
ped their  bows  and  arrows,  and  hostages 
being  exchanged,  received  the  whites  kindly. 
Towards  the  head  of  the  Potomac  they  met 
some  canoes  laden  with  bear,  deer,  and  other 
game,  which  the  savages  shared  with  the 
English.  On  their  return  down  the  river,  Ja- 
pazaws,  king  of  Potomac,  gave  them  guides 
to  conduct  them  up  the  river  Quiyongh,  *  in 
quest  of  Matchqueon,  a  mine  which  they 
had  heard  of.  They  lefl  the  Indian  hostages 
in  the  barge,  secured  by  a  small  chain,  with 
which  they  were  pleased  to  be  adorned,  and 
which  they  were  to  have  for  their  pains.  The 
mine  turned  out  to  be  worthless.  It  con- 
tained a  sort  of  antimony  used  by  the  na- 
tives to  paint  themselves  and  their  idols.  It 
made  '^  them  look  like  blackamoors  dusted 
over  with  silver."  Newport  had  taken  some 
bags  of  it  to  England  as  containing  silver. 
The  wild  animals  observed  were  the  beaver, 
otter,  mink,  martin  and  bear ;  of  fish  they 
met  with  great  numbers,  sometimes  lying  in 
such  schools  near  the  surface,  that  in  absence 
of  nets  they  undertook  to  catch  them  with  a 
frying  pan ; — ^but  plenty  as  they  were,  it  was 
found  that  they  "  were  not  to  be  caught  with 
frying  pans."  The  barge  running  aground 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  Smith 
amused  himself  ''  spearing"  them  with  his 
sword.  In  taking  one  firom  its  point  it  stung 
him  in  the  wrist.  In  a  little  while  the  symp- 
toms proved  so  alarming  that  his  compan- 
ions concluded  his  death  to  be  at  hand,  and 
sorrowfiilly  prepared  his  grave  in  a  neigh- 
boring island  by  his  directions.  But  by  Dr. 
Russel's  judicious  ta^atment  he  quickly  re- 
covered and  supped  that  evening  upon  the 
offending  fish,  t  This  incident  gave  its  name 
to  Stingray  Island. 

The  barge  returned  to  Jamestown  on  the 
2 1st  July.  Here  sickness  and  discontent 
were  fbund  prevalent.     Ratcliflfe,  the  Presi- 

*  Stilh,  p.  66,  tekeft  this  to  be  PototiMO  CrtelL  J*pa- 
Mws  lived  at  the  mouth  of  iU 

t  This  fish  was  of  the  ray  species,  "  much  of  the  fash- 
ion of  a  thorn-buck,  but  a  long  taile  like  a  riding  rodde, 
whereon  the  middest  is  e  most  poisoned  stmg  of  two  «r 
three  mcbes  loAg ,  bearded  like  a  saw  0o  eaeti 
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dent,  was  deposed  in  favor  of  Smith,  who  of 
the  council  was  next  entitled  to  succeed. 
Smith,  however,  substituted  Scrivener  in  his 
stead  and  embarked  to  complete  his  discove- 
ries. • 

On  the  24th  of  July  Smith  again  set  out 
for  the  Chesapeake  bay.  His  company  con- 
sisted of  six  gentlemen  and  as  many  soldiers. 
Detained  some  days  at  Kiquotan,  they  aston- 
ished the  Indians  there  by  a  display  of  rock- 
eu.  Reaching  the  head  of  the  bay,  they  met 
seTBtt  or  eight  canoes,  manned  by  Massawo- 
meks,  t  who  presented  Smith  venison,  bear's 
meit,  fish,  bows,  arrows,  clubs,  targets  and 
bearskins.  On  the  river  Tockwogh,  (now 
Sassafrass,)  they  came  upon  an  Indian  town 
fortified  with  a  palisade  and  breast-works. 
Here  men,  women  and  children  came  forth 
to  welcome  the  whites  with  songs  and  dan- 
ces, offering  them  fruits,  furs,  and  whatever 
they  had,  spreading  mats  for  them  to  sit  on, 
and  in  every  way  expressing  their  friendship. 

They  had  tomahawks,  knives,  and  pieces 
of  iron  and  brass,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
they  had  procured  from  the  Sasquesahan- 
Docks,  a  mighty  people  dwelling  two  days 
journey  distant  on  the  Susquehannah.  t  Two 
interpreters  were  despatched  to  invite  them 
to  risit  the  English.  In  three  or  four  days, 
sixty  of  that  gigantic  people  arrived  with 
presents  of  venison,  tobacco-pipes  three  feet 
long,  baskets,  targets,  bows  and  arrows.  Five 
of  their  chiefs  embarked  in  the  barge  to  cross 
the  bay.  It  waa  Smith's  custom  daily  to  have 
pnyers  in  die  barge  with  a  psalm.  The  sav- 
ages were  filled  with  wonder  at  this,  and  in 
tbeir  turn  commenced  a  sort  of  adoration, 
holding  their  hands  up  to  the  sun  and  chant- 
ing a  wild  and  unearthly  song.  They  then 
embraced  Captain  Smith,  adoring  him  in  the 
like  manner,  and  overwhelming  him  with  a 
profusion  of  presents  and  abject  homage. 

The  highest  mountain  seen  by  the  £ng- 
^h  to  the  Northward,  they  named  Pere- 
grine's mount.  Willoughby  river  derived  its 
name  fi-om  Captain  Smith's  native  town  in 
England.  At  the  furtherest  points  of  dis- 
covery crosses  were  cut  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
or  brass  crosses  were  left.  ||     The  people  on 

•Smith,»ol.  1,  p.r8l. 

t  Suppo««d  to  be  the  »aae  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Ntiioo*.    Stith,  p.  67. 

t  Suck«banna  in  the  Powhatan  language  signified  "  wa* 
te.-    Smith,  »oU  I,  p.  U7. 

I  Snith,  vol.  1,  p.  183. 


the  Patuxent  were  found  ''  very  tractable  and 
more  civil  than  any."  On  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock,  Smith  and  his  party  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  Moraughtacunds.  Here 
the  English  met  with  Mosco,  one  of  the 
Wighcocomocoes.  He  was  remarkable  for 
a  bushy  black  beard,  whereas  the  savages  in 
general  had  little  or  none.  Mosco  proved 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  English  in  ex- 
ploring the  Rappahannock.  Mr.  Richard 
Fetherstone,  a  gentleman  of  the  company, 
died  during  this  part  of  the  voyage  and  was 
buried  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  where  a 
bay  was  named  afler  him.  The  river  was  ex- 
plored to  the  falls,  (near  Fredericksburg,) 
where  a  skirmish  took  place  with  the  Kappa- 
hannocks. 

Smith  next  explored  the  Pianketank.  The 
natives  were  for  the  most  part  absent  hunt- 
ing; a  few  women,  and  children,  and  old 
men  were  lefl  to  tend  the  corn.  Returning 
thence,  the  barge  encountered  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm  in  Gosnold's  bay.  Running 
before  the  wind,  they  could  only  catch  fitful 
glimpses  of  the  land  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  saved  them  from  dashing  to 
pieces  on  the  shore,  and  directed  them  to 
Point  Comfort  They  next  visited  Chesa- 
peake, now  Elizabeth  river,  on  which  Nor- 
folk stands.  Six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  they  came  upon  two  or 
three  cultivated  patches  and  cabins.  Next 
they  sailed  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  Nan- 
semond  and  found  its  banks  consisting  main- 
ly of  oyster-shells.  After  a  skirmish  with 
the  Chesapeakes  and  Nansemonds,  Smith 
procured  as  much  com  as  he  could  carry 
away.  September  7th,  1608,  they  arrived  at 
Jamestown.  There  they  found  some  recov- 
ered, others  still  sick,  many  dead,  RatclifTe, 
the  late  President,  under  arrest  for  mutiny, 
the  harvest  gathered,  but  the  provisions  dam- 
aged by  rain. 

During  that  summer,  Smith  with  a  few  men, 
in  a  small  barge,  in  his  several  voyages  of 
discovery,  traversed  not  less  than  three  thous- 
and miles.  *  He  had  been  at  Jamestown 
only  three  days  in  three  months  and  had, 
during  this  time,  explored  the  whole  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  of  the  country  lying  on 
its  shores  and  made  a  map  of  them. 

[1608.]  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  an  Eng- 
lish navigator,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch, 

•  Smith,  vol.  I, p.  191.  Chalmen' Political  AonaU,  p.  21. 
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diftcOTered  the  beautiful  river  of  that  name. 
The  Dutch  afterwards  erected,  near  its  mouth, 
the  cabins  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  germ  of 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
1608. 

Smith  Pretident ;  Aflfnirs  at  Jumettown ;  Newport  arrives 
with  tlie  second  supply  ;  His  instructioos ;  The  first 
Eai^Iish  women  in  Virginia;  Smith  visits  Werowoco- 
moco ;  Entertained  by  Pocahontas;  His  interview  »ith 
Powhatan  ;  Coronation  of  Powhatan  ;  Newport  explores 
the  Monacan  country ;  Smith's  discipline ;  Aflfairs  at 
Jamestown ;  Newport's  return  ;  Smith's  letter  to  the 
Council ;  The  first  Marriage  in  Virginia ;  Smith  again 
visits  Powhatan. 


Smith  had  hitherto  declined,  but  now  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  office  of  president. 
Ratcliffc  was  under  arrest  for  mutiny.  The 
building  of  the  fine  house,  which  he  had  com- 
menced for  himself  in  the  woods,  was  dis- 
continued, the  church  repaired,  the  store- 
house newly  covered,  magazines  for  supplies 
erected,  the  fort  reduced  to  a  pentagon  fig- 
ure, the  watch  renewed,  troops  trained  and  j^-    g^  ^ 


cost  of  the  voyage  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  company  ordered  that  the  vessels 
should  be  sent  back  freighted  with  cargoes 
of  corresponding  value,  and  threatened,  in 
case  of  a  failure,  "that  they  should  be  left  in 
Virginia  as  banished  men.**  The  company 
had  been  deeply  incensed  by  a  letter  received 
by  •  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
porting that  the  planters  intended  to  divide 
the  country  among  themselves.  It  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  they  had  conceived 
any  design  of  appropriating  a  country  which 
so  few  of  them  were  willing  to  cultivate  and 
from  which  so  many  were  anxious  to  escape. 
The  folly  of  the  instructions  was  only  sur- 
passed by  the  inhumanity  of  the  threat.! 
Newport  brought  over  with  him  Captains 
Peter  Wynne  and  Richard  Waldo,  two  vete- 
ran soldiers  and  valiant  gentlemen,  Francis 
West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  Raleigh 
Crashaw,  Thomas  Forest,  with  Mrs.  Forest 
and  Anne  Burras  her  maid,  the  first  English 
women  that  ever  set  their  feet  on  the  Vir^i- 
nia  soil,  t  Some  Poles  and  Grennans  were 
sent  out  to  make  pitch,  tar,  glass,  soap,  ashes 
and  mills.  Waldo  and  Wynne  were  admitted 
into  the  Council.      RatclifTe  was  restored  to 


the  whole  company  mustered  every  Saturday 
in  the  plain  by  the  west  bulwark,  called 
"  Smithfield.'*  There  sometimes  more  than 
a  hundred  dark-eyed,  tawny  Indians  would 
stand  in  amazement,  to  sec  a  file  of  soldiers 
batter  a  tree,  where  a  target  was  set  up  to 
shoot  at. 

Newport  now  arrived  from  England  with  a 
second  supply.  He  brought  out  also  pres- 
ents for  Powhatan,  a  bason  and  ewer,  bed, 
bedstead  and  suit  of  scarlet  clothes.  New- 
port, upon  this  voyage,  had  procured  a  pri- 
vate commission,  in  which  he  pledged  him- 
self to  perform  one  of  three  impossibilities, 
for  he  engaged  not  to  return  without  either  a 
lump  of  gold,  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea, 
or  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lost  colonists. 
Newport  brought  also  orders  to  discover  the 
Manakin  (originally  Monacan)  country,  and 
a  barge  constructed  so  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  which  they  were  to  carry  to  the  falls 
to  convey  them  to  the  South  Sea  I  *     The 

*  Vabco  Nunes  in  1513, crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Dirien. 
from  a  mountain  discuverrd,  on  the  other  side  of  (he  ronti- 
••nt«  an  ocean  which  from  the  direction  in  \Ahich  he  saw 
it.  took  the  name  of  the  South  St- a. — RuUrtsont  cited  by 

BfOiMp,  p.  1,  p,  ea. 


The  time  appointed  for  Powhatan's  coro- 
nation now  drawing  near,  Smith,  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Waldo  and  three  others, 
went  overland  from  Jamestown  to  Werowo- 
comoco,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  They 
crossed  the  river  in  an  Indian  canoe.  Upon 
reaching  Werowocomoco,  Powhatan  being 
found  absent  was  sent  for.  In  the  meantime 
Smith  and  his  comrades  were  entertained  by 
Pocahontas  and  her  nymphs.  They  made  a 
fire  in  a  level  field  and  Smith  sate  on  a  mat 
before  it.  A  hideous  noise  and  shrieking 
were  suddenly  heard  in  the  adjoining  woods. 
The  English  snatched  up  their  arms  and  sei- 
zed two  or  three  acred  Indians.  But  Poca- 
hontas  immediately  came  and  protested  to 
Smith  that  he  might  slay  her  if  any  surprize 
was  intended,  and  he  was  quickly  satisfied 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
Then  thirty  young  women  emerged  from  the 
woods,  all  naked  save  a  cincture  of  green 

•  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

t  Stith,  p.  82.  ••  History  of  the  Revottof  the  American 
Colonies,"  b)'  George  Chalmers,  vol.  1,  p.  3.  Chalmeis* 
Politicnl  Annnl.*!,  p  23. 

t  Smith,  vol.  1.  p.  193.  By  '«  Virginia  soil"  of  course 
is  meant  the  soil  of  Virginia  fnper. 
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leaves,  their  bodies  painted.  Pocahontas 
wore  on  her  head  a  beautiful  pair  of  buck's- 
horns,  an  otter's  skin  at  her  girdle  and 
another  on  her  arm ;  a  quiver  hung  on  her 
shonlder  and  she  held  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
her  hand.  Of  the  other  nymphs,  one  held  a 
sword,  another  a  club,  a  third  a  pot-stick, 
with  the  antlers  of  the  deer  on  their  heads 
and  a  rariety  of  other  savage  ornaments. 
Bursting  from  the  forest  like  so  many  fiends 
with  unearthly  shrieks,  they  circled  around 
the  fire,  singing  and  dancing.  The  dance 
was  continued  for  an  hour,  when  they  again 
retired  to  the  woods.  Next  they  invited  Smith 
to  their  habitations,  where,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered, they  all  crowded  around,  hanging  about 
him,  with  cries  of  "  love  you  not  me  ? — love 
jou  not  me  ?''  They  then  feasted  him,  some 
serving,  others  singing  and  dancing.  Lastly, 
with  torches  of  lightwood,  they  escorted  him 
to  his  lodarinsr. 

On  the  next  day  Powhatan  arrived.  Smith 
informed  him  of  the  presents  that  had  been 
sent  oat  for  him,  restored  to  him  Namontack, 
who  had  been  taken  to  England,  and  invited 
the  emperor,  (as  he  was  styled,)  to  visit 
Jamestown,  to  accept  the  presents,  and,  with 
Newport's  aid,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
enemies,  the  Monacans.  He  refiised  to  vi- 
sit Jamestown,  saying  that  he  too  was  a  king, 
but  agreed  to  wait  eight  days  to  receive  the 
presents.  As  for  the  Monacans,  he  avowed 
that  he  was  able  to  avenge  his  grievances 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  salt  water  beyond 
the  mountains,  of  which  Smith  had  spoken, 
Powhatan  denied  that  there  was  any  such, 
and  drew  lines  of  those  regions  on  the  ground. 
Smith  returned  to  Jamestown.  The  presents 
were  sent  to  Werowocomoco  by  water,  near 
a  hundred  miles,  while  Newport  and  Smith, 
with  fifty  men,  proceeded  thither  by  land.  * 

Ail  being  assembled  at  Werowocomoco, 
the  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  corona- 
tion. The  presents  were  delivered  to  Pow- 
hatan— a  bason,  ewer,  bed  and  furniture 
ready  set  up.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  suit  of 
apparel  were  with  difficulty  put  upon  him, 
Namontack  insisting  that  it  would  not  hurt 
him.  Strenuous  efforts  were  found  neces- 
sary to  make  him  kneel  to  receive  the  crown. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  persuasions  and  pressing 
hard  upon  his  shoulders,  he  was  induced  re- 
luctantly to  stoop  a  little.      Three   of  the 


English  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head* 
At  an  appointed  signal  a  volley  of  musque- 
try  was  fired  from  the  boats,  and  Powhatan 
started  from  his  seat  in  momentary  alarm. 
He  presented  his  old  moccasins  and  mantle 
to  Newport  and  some  corn,  but  refused  to 
allow  him  any  guides  except  Namontack. 
Newport  returned  to  Jamestown.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  explored  the  Monacan  country 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Waldo,  Lieutenant  Per- 
cy, Captain  Wynne,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Scriv- 
ener. 

Smith  with  eighty  or  ninety  men,  some 
sick,  some  feeble,  was  left  at  Jamestown. 
Newport  passing  by  the  falls  of  James  river, 
proceeded  forty  miles  beyond  on  the  South 
side  and  returned  by  the  same  route.  He 
discovered  Massinacak  and  Mowchemen- 
chouch.  The  natives,  **  the  stoics  of  the 
woods,"  evinced  neither  friendship  nor  en- 
mity. The  English,  out  of  abundant  caution, 
took  one  of  their  chiefs  and  led  him  bound 
at  once  a  hostage  and  a  sfuide. 

Upon  Newport's  return  to  Jamestown, 
Smith,  the  president,  set  some  of  the  colo- 
nists to  make  glass,  others  to  prepare  tar, 
pitch  and  soap-ashes,  while  he,  in  person, 
conducted  thirty  of  them  five  miles  below 
the  fort,  to  fell  trees  and  prepare  plank.  Two 
of  this  party  were  young  gentlemen  brought 
out  in  the  last  supply.  Smith  sharing  labor 
and  hardship  in  common  with  the  rest,  these 
woodmen  soon  became  reconciled  to  the 
novel  task  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
crashing  thunder  of  the  falling  trees.  But 
when  the  axes  began  to  blister  their  unac- 
customed hands,  oaths  were  heard  reverbe- 
rating in  the  forest.  Smith  taking  measures 
to  have  the  oaths  of  each  one  numbered,  at 
night  for  each  offence  poured  a  can  of  water 
down  the  offender's  sleeve.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  profanity.  • 

Smith  procured  a  supply  of  corn  from  the 
Chickahominy.  Upon  his  return,  Newport 
and  RatclifTe,  instigated  by  jealousy,  attempt- 
ed to  depose  him  from  the  presidency,  but 
he  defeated  their  schemes.  The  colony  suf- 
fered much  loss  at  this  time  from  an  illicit 
trade  carried  on  between  the  sailors  of  New- 
port's vessel,  dishonest  settlers  and  the  sava- 
ges. 
.    Scrivener,  by  the  aid  of  Namontack,  pro- 


•  Sfflith,  vol.  1,  p.  149.    Ch&lincra*  Polit.  Anniils,  p.  23.       "»  Smith,  ?oI.  1,  p.  197. 
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cured  from  Werowocomoco  a  supply  of  corn 
and  puccoons,  a  root  used  in  dying. 

Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving  two 
hundred  souls  at  Jamestown.  Ratclifie, 
whose  real  name  was  found  to  be  Sickle- 
more,  was  sent  back  at  the  same  time.  Smith 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  council  in  England, 
exhibiting  the  folly  of  expecting  a  present 
profitable  return  from  the  colony.  He  sent 
them  also  his  map  of  the  country ,^made 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  has  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  all  succeeding 
maps  of  Virginia.  •  Not  long  after  Newport^s 
departure,  Anne  Burras  was  married  at  James- 
town to  John  Laydon — the  first  marriage  in 
the  colony.  Smith,  finding  the  provisions 
running  low,  made  a  voyage  to  Nansemond, 
and  afterwards  went  up  the  James  and  dis- 
covered the  river  and  people  of  Appomat- 
tock.  t  Their  little  corn  they  gave  in  ex- 
change for  copper  and  trinkets. 

Powhatan  sent  an  invitation  to  Smith  to 
visit  him  and  a  request  that  he  would  send 
men  to  build  him  a  house  and  give  him  a 
grindstone,  fifty  swords,  some  guns,  a  cock 
and  hen,  with  much  copper  and  many  beads, 
in  return  for  which  he  promised  to  load  his 
vessel  with  corn.  Having  despatched  a  party 
to  build  the  house,  X  Smith,  accompanied  by 
the  brave  Waldo,  set  out  for  Werowocomoco, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  with  the  pinnace 
and  two  barges,  manned  with  forty-six  men. 
Smith  went  in  the  barge  with  six  gentlemen 
and  as  many  soldiers.  In  the  pinnace  were 
Lieut.  Percy  and  Francis  West,  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  The  little 
fleet  dropping  down  the  James,  arrived  the 
first  night  at  Warrasqueake.  Thence  Sick- 
lemore,  a  veteran  soldier,  was  despatched 
with  two  Indian  guides  to  the  Chowan  in 
quest  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lost  company 
and  of  silk  grass.  Smith  left  Samuel  Collier, 
his  page,  with  the  chief  there,  to  learn  the 


*  Stith,  p.  83.  So  says  this  accurate  writer.  But  so 
magh  sod  conjectural  a  chart  is  of  course  in  roaoy  points 
inaccurate. 

t  Smith,  vol. ).,  p.  204.  HillarrI  in  his  Life  of  Smith, 
p.  295,  inadvertently  says,  that  Smith,  "accompanied  by 
Captain  Waldo*  vevU  vp  the  bay  in  two  barges.  The  Indi- 
ans on  all  sides  fled  at  the  sii^ht  of  them  till  they  discover- 
ed the  river  and  people  of  Appomattox." 

X  The  Stone  Chimney,  (already  referred  to  on  a  former 
page,)  with  an  enormous  fire*place,  still  standing  near 
tke  mouth  of  Timber-neck  creek  in  Gloucester  county, 
called  **  Powhatan's  Chimney*' — is  probably  a  relic  of  the 
bouM  built  for  Powhatan. 


language.  The  English  were  detained  by 
inclement  weather  a  week  at  KecoughtaD 
and  spent  the  Christmas  holidays*  among 
the  natives,  feasting  on  oysters,  fish,  venison, 
wild-fowl  and  good  bread.  They  enjoyed 
also  excellent  fires  in  the  dry,  smoky  cab- 
ins. While  there,  two  of  the  party  killed 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  wild-fowl  in  three 
shots. 

At  Kiskiack,  (now  Ghescake,)  t  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  again  drove  the  English  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  Indian  cabins.  Oo 
the  12th  of  January,  they  reached  Werowo* 
comoco.  The  York  was  firozen  over  near  t 
half  mile  from  the  shore.  Smith,  to  lose  no 
time,  undertook  to  break  his  way  through  the 
ice;  but  the  tide  ebbing,  left  the  barge  aground 
on  a  shoal.  In  this  dilemma,  although  the 
cold  was  extreme,  Smith,  jumping  into  the 
icy  river,  set  the  example  to  his  men  of  wad* 
ing  near  waist  deep  to  the  shore.  Quarter- 
ing in  the  first  cd^ins  they  reached,  they  sent 
to  Powhatan  for  provision.  On  the  following 
day  he  supplied  them  abundantly  with  bread, 
wild  turkies  and  venison.  Like  Nestor  of 
old,  he  somewhat  extravagantly  told  Smith 
that  he  had  seen  the  death  of  all  his  people 
thrice ;  that  he  was  now  old  and  must  ere 
long  die  ;  that  his  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Ope- 
chancanough  and  Kekataugh,  X  his  two  sis- 
ters and  their  two  daughters  were  to  be  his 
successors.  Powhatan  deprecated  war,  and 
declared,  that  when  he  and  his  people  forced 
to  fly,  by  fear  of  the  English,  lay  in  the 
woods,  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger,  <'  if  a 
twig  but  breake,  every  one  cryeth,  there 
commeth  Captaine  Smith.''  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  a  long  dialogue,  Powhatan  still 
obstinately  insisting  that  the  English  should 
lay  aside  their  arms.  Smith  gave  orders  pri- 
vately to  his  people  in  the  boat  to  approach 
and  capture  him.  Discovering  their  design 
he  fled  with  his  women  and  children,  while 
his  warriors  beset  the  cabin  where  Smith  was. 
With  pistol,  sword  and  target,  he  rushed  out 
among  them  and  fired ;  some  fell  one  over 
another ;  the  rest  escaped.  Powhatan  find- 
ing himself  in  Smith's  power,  to  make  his 
peace,  sent  him  by  an  aged  orator  a  large 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  206.  Some  mistake  here,  for  it  is  sta- 
ted that  they  left  Jamestown  on  the  29th  of  December. 

f  An  old  church,  not  far  from  Yorktown,  bears  the  aame 
of  "  Chescake,'*  pronounced  "  Cheese-cake.** 

X  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  206.  Kekataugh  is  sometimes  writteD 
Catatai^h,  at  in  Stith,  p.  87. 
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bracelet  and  chain  of  pearl.  In  the  mean- 
while the  savages  "  goodly  well-proportioned 
fellows,  as  grim  as  Divels,"  carried  the  corn 
on  their  backs  down  to  the  boats.  The  bar- 
ges of  the  English  being  in  the  meanwhile 
left  aground  by  the  ebb-tide,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  remain  'till  the  next  high- water  and 
accordingly  returned  ashore  to  lodge  in  some 
lodian  cabins.  Powhatan  and  the  traitorous 
Dutchmen  now  plotted  Smith's  destruction. 
Bat  "Pocahontas,  his  dearest  iewell  and  daugh- 
ter, in  that  darke  night,  came  through  the 
idsome  woods  and  told  our  Captaine  great 
cheare  should  be  sent  ts  by  and  by;  but 
Pamkatan  and  all  the  power  he  could  make, 
would  after  come  kill  ts  all,  if  they  that 
brought  it  could  not  kill  vs  with  our  owne 
weapons,  when  we  were  at  supper.  There- 
fore if  we  would  line,  shee  wished  vs  pre- 
sently to  be  gone.  Such  things  as  she  de- 
lighted in,"  Smith  *'  would  have  given  her, 
but  with  the  teares  running  downe  her  cheekes, 
she  said  she  durst  not  be  ^eene  to  haue  any, 
for  if  Powhatan  should  know  it,  she  were  but 
dead  and  so  shee  raune  away  by  herselfe  as 
she  came."  The  attempt  to  surprise  the 
English  was  soon  made,  but  Smith  forewarn- 
ed, readily  defeated  the  design.  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 
1608—1609. 

Soiiih  rinu  Pamaunkee;  Seises  0|>ecbancsnoogh  ;  Loss 
of  Scrivener  and  hie  party  ;  Smith  goes  back  to  Wero- 
vocomoco ;  Procures  supplies ;  Returns  to  Jamestown ; 
Smith*8  rencontre  with  the  Chief  ofPaspahegh  ;  Affairs 
of  the  Colony ;  A  Fort  built  there ;  '*  The  old  Stone 
Roose;"  Scarcity  at  Jamestown  ;  The  Colonists  disper- 
isd  te  procore  subsistence ;  Tockahoe  root ;  Smith's 
discipline;  Sick]enMre's  discoveries  ;  Chief  of  the  Qui- 
qoafhcehanoocka ;  The  Virginia  Company  procures  a 
New  Charter ;  Its  ebaraoter ;  Lord  Delaware  appointed 
Goremor ;  A  fleet  despatched  for  Viiginia ;  Gates,  So- 
men sod  Newport  embark  in  the  Sea-Adventure ;  She 
is  cast  away  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda ;  Seven  vessels 
reach  Jamestown  ;  Disorders  that  ensued ;  Smith  arrests 
the  ring-leaders ;  West  with  a  detachment  sent  to  the 
falls ;  Msrtin  to  Nansemond  ;  Mutinous  conduct  of  the 
Seulers ;  Smithes  efforts  to  quell  them ;  He  embarks  for 
Jsmestown ;  Aoeidentally  blown  op  with  gun-powder; 
Arrives  at  Jamestown  ;  Violence  of  the  male-contents ; 
Smith  embarks  for  Kn^land ;  Hia  character ;  Notice  of 
his  Life  and  Writings. 

•  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  212. 


Smith,  with  Percy  and  (ifleen  others,  went 
up  to  Pamaunkee,  (West  Point,)  at  the  head 
of  York  river.  Here  they  found  Opechanca- 
nough's  residence,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back 
from  the  river.  The  chief  of  the  warlike  Pa- 
munkies  in  a  short  time  arrived,  accompanied 
by  his  warriors,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Several  hundred  of  them  surrounded  the 
house  where  the  English  were.  They  grow- 
ing alarmed,  Smith  exhorted  them  "  to  fight 
like  men  and  not  die  like  sheepe.''  The 
treachery  of  the  savages  being  now  manifest, 
Smith  seized  Opechancanough  by  his  long 
lock  of  hair  and  with  a  cocked  pistol  at  his 
breast,  led  faim  trembling  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  Terrified  he  surrendered  his  vam- 
brace,  bow  and  arrows,  while  his  astonished 
followers  threw  down  their  arms. 

During  this  time  Scrivener,  at  Jamestown, 
conceived  a  design  of  escaping  from  the 
presidency.  But  starting  for  Hog  Island  on 
a  stormy  day,  in  company  of  Captain  Waldo, 
Anthony  Gosnold  and  eight  others,  the  boat 
sunk  and  all  were  lost.  Richard  WyfBn  un- 
dertook to  carry  the  intelligence  to  Smith. 
Wyffin,  at  Werowocomoco,  was  shielded 
from  danger  by  Pocahontas,  who  in  every 
emergency  still  proved  herself  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  infant  colony. 

Smith  releasing  Opechancanough  now  re- 
turned to  Werowocomoco.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  little  afler  sunrise,  the  fields 
swarmed  with  Indians.  Smith  landed  in 
company  of  Percy  and  two  others.  They 
were  met  by  Powhatan  with  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  formed  in  two  half-moons,  with 
some  twenty  men  and  many  women  carrying 
painted  baskets. 

Discovering  on  a  nearer  approach  the  Engw 
lish  in  their  boats  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
the  savages  fled.  However,  for  several  ensu* 
ing  days,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  within 
a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  the  snow 
they  brought  on  their  naked  backs  provision 
for  Smith's  party. 

The  poor  Indians  on  the  Mattapony  and 
Pamunkey  rivers,  gave  up  the  little  corn  they 
had,  with  such  lamentations  and  tears  of  wo- 
men and  children,  as  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  English  with  compassion. 

In  this  expedition  Smith,  with  twenty-five 
pounds  of  copper  and  fifly  pounds  of  iron 
and  some  beads,  procured  in  exchange  two 
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hundred  pounds  of  deer  suet  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  bushels  of  corn.  * 

Shortly  after  Smith's  return,  he  met  the 
chief  of  Paspahegh  near  Jamestown,  and 
had  a  rencontre  with  him.  This  "  most  strong 
stout  Salvage,"  forced  Smith  into  the  river  in 
order  to  drown  him.  They  grappled  long  in 
the  water,  at  length  Smith  grasping  him  by 
the  throat,  well  nigh  strangled  him,  and  draw- 
ing his  falchion  was  about  to  cut  off  his  head, 
when  he  begged  so  piteously  for  his  life,  that 
Smith  spared  it  and  led  him  prisoner  to  James- 
town, where  he  put  him  "  in  chaynes.''  He 
was  daily  visited  by  his  wives  and  children 
and  people,  who  brought  presents  to  ransom 
him.  At  last  he  made  his  escape.  Smith 
sent  a  party  who  burnt  the  chiefs  house  and 
shortly  after  going  out  himself  to  ''  try  his 
conclusions"  with  the  **  salvages,"  slew  seven 
of  the  Paspaheghs,  made  as  many  prisoners, 
burnt  their  cabins  and  carried  away  their 
canoes  and  fishin?  weirs. 

A  party  of  the  Paspaheghs  having  surren- 
dered themselves,  one  of  them,  named  Okan- 
ing,  made  a  speech  to  Smith,  in  which  he 
justified  the  escape  of  their  chief  from  im- 
prisonment at  Jamestown,  on  the  ground  that 
**  the  fishes  swim,  the  foulls  fly  and  the  very 
beasts  strive  to  escape  the  snare  and  Hue." 

A  block-house  was  now  built  in  the  neck 
of  the  Jamestown  peninsula.  It  was  guard- 
ed by  a  garrison,  who  alone  were  authorized 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  neither  Indi- 
ans nor  whites  suffered  to  pass  in  or  out  with- 
out the  president's  leave.  Thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  land  were  planted.  The  hogs  were 
kept  at  Hog  Island  and  increased  rapidly. 
Poultry  was  raised  without  the  necessity  of 
feeding.  A  block-house  was  garrisoned  at 
Hog  Island  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphing 
shipping,  arrived  in  the  river.  Capt.  Wynne 
the  only  surviving  councillor  now  dying,  the 
whole  government  devolved  upon  Smith.  In- 
deed he  had  in  effect  already  held  it  for  some 
lime  before,  by  having  two  voices  in  the 
council. 

Smith  built  a  fort  for  a  retreat,  on  a  con- 
venient river,  upon  a  high  commanding  hill, 
very  hard  to  be  assaulted  and  easy  of  defence. 
But  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Jamestown, 
prevented  its  completion,  t     This  is  probably 

*  Smith,  rol.  l,p.  220. 
f  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  227. 


the  structure  now  known  as  the  "  Old  Stone 
House,"  on  Ware  creek,  a  tributary  of  York 
river,  and  in  James  City  county.  It  stands 
about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  twenty-two  from  Jamestown.  The  walls 
and  chimney  which  remain  are  of  sandstone. 
This  miniature  fortress  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet,  by  fifteen  in  size,  and  consists  of  a  base- 
ment under  ground  and  one  story  above. 
On  one  side,  there  is  a  door-way,  six  feet 
wide,  giving  entrance  to  both  apartments. 
There  are  loop-holes  in  the  walls  and  the 
masonry  is  exact.  The  house  stands  in  a  wil- 
derness, on  a  high  knoll,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  creek  meanders.  It  is  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream  and  three  hundred  back 
from  it.  The  "Old  Stone  House"  is  ap- 
proached by  a  long  circuitous  defile,  sur- 
rounded by  gloomy  forests  and  dark  ravines, 
mantled  with  laurel.  It  is  doubtless  the  old- 
est house  in  Virginia.  Its  age  and  wild  se- 
questered situation,  have  connected  with  it 
the  fables  of  an  uncertain  tradition. 

The  store  of  provisions  at  Jamestown  was 
wasted  by  rats  introduced  by  vessels  from 
England.  For  a  time  the  Indians  sapplied 
the  Colony  with  squirrels,  turkeys,  deer  and 
other  gaihe.  But  at  length  the  want  of  com 
put  a  stop  to  the  works  that  were  in  progress 
and  the  Colonists  were  dispersed  abroad  to 
procure  subsistence.  Sergeant  Laxon,  with 
sixty  or  eighty  of  them,  was  sent  down  the 
river  to  live  upon  oysters ;  Lieutenant  Percy 
with  twenty  to  find  fish  at  Point  Comfort. 
West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  with  an 
equal  number,  repaired  to  the  Falls,  where 
nothing  edible  was  found  but  acorns.  Hith- 
erto the  whole  body  of  the  Colonists  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  courage  and  industry  of 
thirty  or  forty.  They  had  lived  upon  stur- 
geon and  wild  fruits.  One  man  could  in  a 
day  gather  enough  of  the  tuckahoe  root  to 
supply  him  with  bread  for  a  week.  This 
tockawhonghe,  as  it  is  called  by  Smith,  was, 
in  the  summer,  a  chief  article  of  diet  amons 
the  natives.  It  grows  in  marshes  like  a  flag 
and  is  like  the  potatoe  in  size  and  flavor. 
Raw  it  is  no  better  than  poison,  so  that  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  roast  it  and  eat 
it  mingled  with  sorel  and  meal.  *     Such  was 


•  Smith,  vol.  1.  p.  123.  Beverley's  Hist,  of  V«.,  B.  3., 
p.  15.  (1  refer  in  general  to  the  first  edition  of  1705.  It 
does  not  diflfer  muteriallj  from  the  second  edition  pQUIished 
Anno.  1722.)    There  is  a  remarkable  root  foaod  in  fTiiyrnia, 
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the  indolence  of  the  greater  number  at  James- 
town that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  sooner 
starve  than  take  the  pains  to  obtain  food.  At 
lenotb  their  mutinous  discontents  arose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Smith  arrested  and  punished 
Djer,  chief  of  the  male-contents,  and  order- 
ed that  whoever  failed  to  provide  daily  as 
much  food  as  he  should  consume  should  be 
banished  from  Jamestown  as  a  drone  and  a 
nuisance.  Of  the  two  hundred  Coloniats 
manj  were  billeted  among  the  Indians,  and 
thus  became  familiar  with  their  habits  and 
manner  of  life.  *  Sicklemore,  the  soldier  who 
had  been  despatched  to  Chowanock,  return- 
ed aAer  a  fruitless  search  for  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's people.  He  found  the  Chowan  not 
large,  the  county  generally  overgrown  with 
pines,  pemminaw  or  silk-grass  growing  here 
and  there.  Two  messengers  were  likewise 
sent  to  the  country  of  the  Mangoags  in 
quest  of  the  lost  settlers.  These  messengers 
learned  that  they  were  all  dead.  Guides  had 
been  supplied  by  the  hospitable  chief  of  the 
Qulyoughcohanocks,  who,  of  all  others,  was 
most  friendly  to  the  whites.  Although  a  de- 
Tout  worshipper  of  his  own  gods,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  as  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish God  in  power  as  the  bow  and  arrow  were 
inferior  to  the  English  gun.  He  often  sent 
presents  to  Smith  begging  him  to  pray  to  the 
English  God  "  for  raine,  else  his  corne  would 
perish,  for  his  Gods  were  angry." 

The  Virginia  company,  in  England,  mainly 
intent  on  pecuniary  gain  and  quick  returns, 
were  now  discouraged  by  the  disasters  that 
bad  befallen  the  Colony  and  disappointed  in 
their  visionary  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines  and  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
Thej  therefore  took  measures  to  procure 
^om  James  a  new  charter  abrogating  the  ex- 
iting one,  and  investing  them  with  more  ex- 
tensire  powers.  Having  associated  with 
themselves  a  numerous  body  of  additional 
stockholders  or  adventurers,  as  they  were 
^en  styled,  including  many  of  rank,  influ- 
ence and  wealth,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  king  a  new  charter,  dated  [May  23, 

ni^  to  grow  without  atera  or  l»af  and  called  Tuckahoe,and 
coifournied  with  the  flag -root  deacribed  above.  See  Farm- 
er's Register  for  April,  1S39,  and  vol.  9,  p.  3.  Jeffenon'a 
^<*t»  on  Ya^  p.  35.  Reea*  Cyelopndia  Art.  Tockahoe. 
Hilt,  of  LoQisiana  by  M.  Le  Page  Da  Pratz,  p.  247.  Dis- 
pone HcHvered  1814  by  De  Witt  Clinton  before  the  Lite- 
^  tad  PhihMopbie«l  Society  of  New-York,  note  32. 
Freaioafs  Report,  135.160. 
♦8miih,foLl,p.230. 
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1609,]  transferring  to  the  corporation  sev- 
eral important  powers  before  reserved  to  the 
crown.  So  far  the  company  became  more 
independent  and  republican ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  new  system,  was  indued 
with  arbitrary  command,  and  authorized  to 
declare  martial  law,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Colonists  was  worse  than  before,  since  even 
the  King's  colonial  policy  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  company.  This  sudden  re- 
peal of  the  former  charter  displayed  a  selfish 
ingratitude  for  the  services  of  Smith  and  his 
associates,  who,  under  it,  had  weathered  the 
toil,  privations  and  dangers  of  the  first  set- 
tlement. The  supreme  council,  in  England, 
now  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  themselves 
appointed  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  Dela- 
ware,* Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Vir- 
ginia, Sir  Thomas  Gates  his  Lieutenant,  and 
Sir  Greorge  Somers  Admiral.  Nine  vessels 
were  speedily  fitted  out  and  despatched  for 
the  Colony,  with  five  hundred  emigrants* 
Newport,  who  was  entrusted  with  command 
of  the  squadron.  Gates  and  Somers  were 
severally  authorized,  whichever  of  them  might 
first  reach  Jamestown,  to  supersede  the  ex- 
isting administration  there,  until  Lord  Del- 
aware, who  was  not  to  embark  for  some 
months,  should  arrive.  This  abundant  cau- 
tion defeated  itself.  Newport  and  the  two 
knights  finding  it  impracticable  to  adjust  the 
point  of  precedence  among  themselves,  by 
way  of  compromise  embarked  together  in  the 
same  vessel,  the  Sea-Venture.  The  squad- 
ron sailed  towards  the  end  of  May,  [1609.] 
A  small  schooner  perished  in  a  hurricane* 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  Sea- Venture, 
with  Newport,  Gates,  Somers  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  emigrants,  was  separated  firom 
the  fleet  in  a  terrible  storm  and  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  the  picturesque  island  of  Ber- 
mudas. The  other  seven  vessels,  shattered 
by  the  storm,  and  having  suflfered  the  loss  of 
the  greater  portion  of  their  supplies,  reached 
Jamestown,  [August  1609.]  They  brought 
back  Ratcliffe,  whose  real  name  was  Sickle- 
more,  who  had  been  remanded  by  Smith  to 
Ensrland  on  account  of  his  mutinous  conduct, 
Martin  and  Archer,  together  with  sundry 
other  captains  and  ''divers  Grentlemen  of 
good  meanes  and  great  parentage,"  and  about 

*  He  waa  third  of  that  title.  The  present,  (1843,)  £arl 
Delaware,  John  George  Weat,  is  his  lineal  deaeendaot. 
Habbard*s  note  in  Belknap,  rol.2,  p.  110. 
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three  hundred  more  emigrants,  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  profligate  youths,  packed 
off  from  home  "  to  escape  ill  destinies,"  bro- 
ken-down gentlemen,  bankrupt  tradesmen 
and  the  like.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  Smith,  not  expecting  such  a  supply,  took 
them  to  be  Spaniards  and  prepared  to  en- 
counter them,  and  the  Indians  readily  offer- 
ed their  assistance.  The  Colony  had  already, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  been  threatened 
with  anarchy,  owing  to  intelligence  of  the 
premature  repeal  of  the  charter  brought  out 
by  Capt.  Argall.  The  new  emigrants  had  no 
sooner  landed  than  they  involved  the  Colony 
in  new  confusion  and  misery.  The  factioi  s 
leaders  affectinor  to  insist  on  the  abroaration  of 
the  old  charter,  rejected  the  authority  of 
Smith,  whom  they  hated,  and  feared,  and  un- 
dertook to  usurp  the  government.  Their 
folly  equalled  their  insolence.  "  To-day  the 
old  Commission  must  rule,  to-morrow  the 
new,  the  next  day  neither;"  thus,  by  continual 
change,  plunging  all  things  into  anarchy. 
Smith  filled  with  disgust,  would  cheerfully 
have  returned  to  England,  "  but  seeing  small 
hope  this  new  commission  would  arrive"  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these  continual 
plots,  cabals  and  machinations.  The  ring- 
leaders, Ratcliffe,  Archer,  and  others,  he  ar- 
rested ;  to  cut  off  one  source  of  disturbance 
he  gave  permission  to  Percy,  who  was  in  low 
health,  to  embark  for  England,  of  which, 
however,  he  did  not  avail  himself;  West,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men,  was 
detached  to  the  falls  of  James  river,  and  Mar- 
tin, with  nearly  the  same  number,  to  Nanse- 
mond.  Smith's  presidency  having  expired 
about  this  time,  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
Martin,  who,  however,  conscious  of  his  in- 
competency, had  immediately  resigned  it  to 
Smith.  *  Martin,  at  Nansemond,  seized  the 
chief,  and  capturing  the  town,  occupied  it 
with  his  detachment.  Here,  however,  owing 
to  want  of  judgment  or  of  vigilance,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  savages, 
who  slew  many  of  his  party,  rescued  their 
chief  and  carried  off  their  corn.  Martin  not 
long  after  returned  to  Jamestown  leaving  his 
detachment  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Smith  visiting  West's  settlement  at  the 
faUs,  found  them  planted  '^  in  a  place  not 
only  subiect  to  the  river's  invndation,  but 

♦  Smitli,  V.  1.  p.  233-236.    Graliame's  Hist.  U.  S.  Amer. 
Edition,  V.  1,  p.  56-58. 


round  invironed  with  many  intollerable  in- 
conueniences."     To  remedy  these,  Smith, 
by  a  messenger,  proposed  to  purchase  from 
Powhatan  his  seat  of  that  name,  a  little  low- 
er down  the  river.     The  settlers,  however, 
disdainfully  rejected  the  scheme,  and  became' 
so  mutinous,  that  Smith  landed  among  them 
and  arrested  the  chief  malecontents.     But 
overpowered  by  numbers,  being  backed  bj 
only  Ave,  he  was  forced  to  retire  on  board  of 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  river.     The  Indians  daily 
brought  him  provisions,  in  requital  for  which 
the  English  stole  their  corn,  robbed  their 
gardens,  beat  them,  broke  into  their  cabins, 
and  made  them  prisoners.    They  complained 
to  Smith  that  those  whom  he  had  sent  there 
as  protectors,  were  worse  than  their  enemies, 
the  Monacans.     Smith  embarked  for  James- 
town.    However,  he  had  no  sooner  set  sail 
than  many  of  West's  people  were  slain  by 
the  savages.     And  it  so  happened  that  before 
Smith  had  dropped  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  river  his  vessel  ran  aground.     Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  he  now  summoned  the 
mutineers  to  a  parley,  and  they  were  siezed 
with  such  a  panic  on  account  of  the  assault 
of  a  handful  of  savages,  that  they  submitted 
themselves  to  his  mercy.     He  now  again  ar- 
rested the  ring-leaders,  aiid  established  the 
rest  at  Powhatan,  in  the  Indian  palisade  fort, 
which  was  so  well  fortified  by  poles  and  bark, 
as  to  defy  all  the  savages  in  Virginia.    Dry 
cabins  were  also  found  there,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  of  ground  ready  to  be  planted, 
and  it  was  called  Nonsuch,  as  being  at  once 
the  strongest  and  most  delightful  place  in 
the  country.     Smith  now  being  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  West's  arrival  again  threw 
all  things  aback  into  confusion.     Nonsuch 
was  abandoned  and  all  hands  returned  to 
the  falls.     Smith  findincr  all  his  efforts  abor- 
tive,  embarked  in  a  boat  for  Jamestown.  Du- 
ring the  voyage,  he  was  terribly  wounded 
while  asleep,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
a  bag  of  gunpowder.     In  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  he  leapt  into  the  river  and  was  well 
nigh  drowned  before  his  companions  could 
rescue  him-     Arriving  at  Jamestown  in  this 
helpless  condition,  he  was  again  assailed  by 
faction   and  mutiny.      One  of  his  enemies 
even  presented  a  cocked  pistol  at  him  in  hLs 
bed ;  but  the  hand  wanted  the  nerve  to  exe- 
cute what  the  heart  was  malignant  enough  to 
design.     Ratcliffe,  Archer  and  their  confed- 
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erates  laid  plans  to  usurp  the  government. 
Smith*?  old  soldiers,  fired  with  indignation 
at  conduct  so  infamous,  begged  for  permis- 
sion to  strike  off  their  heads.  But  this  he 
refused,  as  he  did  also  to  surrender  the  gov- 
ernment to  Percy,  *  and  embarked  for  Eng- 
land about  Michaelmas,  1609,  after  a  stay  of 
a  little  more  than  two  years  in  Virginia,  t  to 
which  he  never  returned. 

Here  then  closes  the  career  of  Captain 
John  Smith  in  Virorinia.  He  was  "  the  fa- 
therof  the  Colony,"  and  a  knight  like  Bay- 
ard, "without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
His  departure  was  thus  deplored  by  one  of 
his  comrades  : — "  What  shall  I  say  but  thus ; 
we  lost  him  that  in  all  his  proceedings  made 
lattice  his  first  guide  and  experience  his  sec- 
ond, even  hating  basenesse,  sloath,  pride 
and  indignitie,  more  then  any  dangers ;  that 
neuer  allowed  more  for  himselfe  than  his 
souldiers  with  him ;  that  vpon  no  danger 
would  send  them,  where  he  would  not  lead 
them  himselfe  ;  that  would  never  sec  vs  want 
what  he  either  had,  or  could  by  any  meanes 
get  vs ;  that  would  rather  want  then  borrow 
or  starue  then  not  pay;  that  loued  action 
more  then  words,  and  hated  falshood  and 
covetousness  worse  then  death;  whose  ad- 
Teatures  were  our  lines,  and  whose  losse  our 
deaths."  | 

From  the  period  of  Smith's  departure  from 
'ifginia,  for  some  years  little  is  known  of 
him.  [1614.]  He  made  his  first  voyage  to 
New  England.  [1615.]  After  many  disap- 
pointments, sailing  in  a  small  bark  for  that 
country,  after  a  running  fight  with,  and  nar- 
tow  escape  from,  two  French  pirates  near 
'  ayal,  he  was  captured  near  Flores  by  a  half 
piratical  French  squadron.  After  long  deten- 
tion, he  was  carried  to  Rochelle,  in  France, 
and  there  charsfed  with  havincj  burnt  Port 

*  dtith  censares  Smith  for  refusing  to  surrender  the 
P'pxldeocy  to  Percy  ;  yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  wb«  in 
•«>  f'i'eble  health  In  comrol  a  mutinous  colony.  Besides 
a^'irchy  being  triumphant  in  the  colony,  Smith  probably 
^^  it  idle,  if  not  worse,  to  appoint  a  governor  over  a  mob. 
If.  iiotteirer,  Smith  acted  petulantly  in  this  affair,  surely 
P«i'jlancc  was  never  more  excusable.  See  Smith,  vol.  1, 
P  239-10.  Bancroft,  vol.  1.,  p.  138,  has  ioadvertenlly  fallen 
wioto  error  in  this  particular.  He  says  of  Smith,  "del- 
^gdiiftg  his  sutboriiy  to  Percy,  he  embarked  for  England." 

t  Snjiib.vol.  l,p.  231. 

X  Another  of  his  old  soldiers  said  . — 
**  I  never  knew  a  W«rrier  yet  but  thee 
from  wjne.  Tobacco,  debts,  dice,  oaths  so  free." 
l*«w*,  s.  1,  f.  240,  and  verteg  by  T.  CarlUm.  Smith,  v.  2, 171. 


Royal,  in  New  France,  which  had  been  done 
by  Capt.  Argall.  Smith  at  length,  at  the  ut- 
most hazard,  escaped  from  his  captors,  and 
being  assisted  by  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rochelle,  especially  by  "  Madame  Cha- 
noyes,"  •  he  at  last  returned  to  England  and 
published,  [June,  1616,]  his  "  Description  of 
New  England,"  written  while  he  was  a  pris- 
oner on  board  of  a  piratical  French  ship,  in 
order,  as  he  says,  "  to  keep  my  perplexed 
thoughts  from  too  much  meditation  of  my 
miserable  estate.**  The  Plymouth  company 
now  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Admiral 
of  New  England.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  Pocahontas  visited  England.  Afler  this, 
Smith  never  again  visited  America.  [1622.] 
When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
England,  Smith  proposed  to  come  over  to 
Virginia  with  a  proper  force  to  reduce  the 
savages  to  subjection.  This  project,  how- 
ever, failed. 

Captain  Smith  died  at  London,  [1631,]  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Although 
gifted  with  a  person  and  address  of  singular 
fascination,  he  never  married.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  fortune,  if  not  weal- 
thy. He  never  received  any  recompense  for 
his  colonial  labors  and  sacrifices.  He  spent 
five  years  and  more  than  five  hundred  pounds 
in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New  England, 
and  yet  he  complains,  ^*  in  neither  of  those 
two  Countries  haue  I  one  foot  of  Land,  nor 
the  very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I 
digged  with  my  owne  hands,  nor  euer  any 
content  or  satisfaction  at  all,  and  though  I 
see  ordinarily  those  two  Countries  shared 
before  me,  by  them  that  neither  haue  them 
nor  knowe  them  but  by  my  descriptions." 
His  "Newesfrom  Virginia"  appeared  [1608.] 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  publication  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  his  rescue  by  Poca- 
hontas. He  published,  [1612,]  "A  Map  of 
Virginia,  with  a  description  of  the  countrey, 
commodities,  people,  government  and  reli- 
gion," &c.,  and,  [1620,]  "New  England 
Trials."  [1626.]  Appeared  his  <^Generall 
Historie  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the 
Summer  Isles,"  t  a  greater  part  of  which  had 

♦  "  Tragabigzanda,  Callamiita's  love. 
Deare  Pocahontas,  Madam  Shanoi's  too, 
Who  did  what  love  with  modesiy  could  doc." 
[  Ker««s,  by  R.  Bratkwaii,  prefixed  to  vol.  1  of  Smilh's  Hvtt. 

t  I  have  been  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  Gloucester 
county  for  a  sight  of  this  old  quarto.  Ttie  ty|)Ography  ta 
very  good. 
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been  already  published,  [1625,]  by  Parchas 
in  his  <<  Pilgrims.''  The  second  and  sixth 
books  of  this  "  Historie"  were  composed  by 
Smith,  the  third  was  compiled  by  William 
Simons,  "  Doctour  of  Divinitie,"  and  the 
rest  by  Smith  from  about  thirty  different  wri- 
ters. [1625.]  He  published  "An  Accidence, 
or  the  pathway  to  experience,  necessary  for 
all  young  Seamen,"  and,  [1627,]  "  A  Sea 
Grammar."  [163p.]  He  gave  to  the  public 
"  The  Trve  Travels,  Adventvres  and  Obser- 
vations of  Captaine  John  Smith  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africke  and  America,"  from  1593  to 
1629.  This  work,  together  with  the  Gen- 
eral History,  was  republished  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  H.  Rice,  [1819,]  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  copy  is  complete,  excepting 
some  maps  and  engravings.  [1631.]  Smith 
published  ''  Advertisements  for  the  unexpe- 
rienced planters  of  New  England,  or  any 
where,"  &c.,  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  of 
his  productions.  The  learned,  able  and  ele- 
gant historian,  Grahame,  prefers  the  writings 
of  Smith  on  colonization,  to  those  of  Lord 
Bacon.  •  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Smith 
was  engaged  upon  a  "  Historic  of  the  Sea."  t 
So  famous  was  he  even  in  his  own  day,  that 
he  complains  of  some  extraordinary  passa- 
ges in  his  life  having  been  f»iVrepresented 
on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
1608. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia ;  Their  form  and  features :  Mode 

of  wearing  their  hair ;  Clothing ;  Ornaments  ;  Manner  of 

living;  Diet ;  Towns  andlcahins ;  Arms  and  Implements  ; 

Religion;   Medicine;  The  Seasons;  Hunting;  Sham- 
fights  ;  Music ;  Indian  character. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  were  tall,  erect,  and 

♦  Graharoe's  Hist.  U.  S.,  Amer.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  570. 
He  concludes  bis  notice  thus . — **  But  Smith's  renown  will 
break  forth  again,  and  once  more  be  commensurate  with 
his  desert.  It  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  men  and  let- 
ters in  America;  and  whole  nations  of  its  admirers  have 
yet  to  be  born." 

Since  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  work  were  printed, 
T  have  procured  s  copy  of  a  new  *'  Life  of  Captain  John 
Smith,"  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,— a  full  and  faithful 
biography.  The  appearance  of  tbia  work,  of  Howe's  His- 
torical Collections  of  Virginia,  and  of  Howison's  History 
of  Virginia,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  recently  been 
published,  are  evidences  of  a  newly  awakened  interest  in 
A  field  that  has  been  too  long  neglected. 

t  Hillard's  Life  of  Smith  in  Appendix. 


well-proportioned,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  with  a  sort  of  squint, 
hair  dark  and  straight.  The  chiefs  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  pendent  lock.  The  In- 
dians had  little  or  no  beard.  The  women 
were  their  barbers,  "who  with  two  shells 
will  grate  away  the  hayreof  any  fashion  they 
please."  Like  all  savages,  they  were  fond 
of  toys  and  tawdry  ornaments.  The  princi- 
pal garment  was  a  mantle,  in  winter  dressed 
with  the  fur,  in  summer  without.  But  the 
common  sort  had  scarce  any  thing  to  hide 
their  nakedness  save  grass  or  leaves,  and  in 
summer  they  all  went  nearly  naked.  The 
females,  however,  always  wore  a  cincture 
around  the  middle.  Some  covered  them- 
selves with  a  mantle  of  curiously  interwoTen 
turkey  feathers,  pretty  and  comfortable.  The 
greater  part  went  barefoot ;  some  wore  moc- 
casons,  a  rude  sandal  of  buckskin.  Some  of 
the  women  tattooed  their  skins  with  grotesque 
figures.  They  adorned  the  ear  with  pen- 
dents of  copper,  or  a  small  living  snake, 
green  or  yellow,  or  a  dead  rat.  The  head 
was  adorned  with  a  wing  of  a  bird,  a  large 
feather,  the  rattle  of  a  rattle-snake,  or  the 
hand  of  an  enemy.  They  painted  the  head 
and  shoulder  red  with  the  juice  of  the  puc- 
coon  root. 

The  red  men  dwelt  for  the  most  part  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  near  springs.  The 
men  passed  the  time  in  fishing,  hunting,  war 
or  indolence.  Labor  they  despised  and  as- 
signed to  the  women.  They  made  mats, 
baskets,  pottery,  hollowed  out  stone  mortars, 
pounded  corn,  made  bread,  cooked,  planted 
corn,  gathered  it,  carried  burthens,  &c.  In- 
fants they  enured  to  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. 

"  Their  fire  they  kindle  presently  by  chaf- 
ing a  dry  pointed  sticke  in  a  hole  of  a  little 
square  piece  of  wood,  that  firing  itselfe  will 
so  fire  the  mosse,  leaues  or  any  such  dry  thing 
that  will  quickly  burne." 

They  subsisted  mainly  upon  fish,  game,  the 
natural  fruiU  of  the  earth,  and  corn,  which 
they  planted.  The  Tuckahoe  root  in  the 
summer,  was  a  principal  article  of  diet.  Their 
cookery  was  no  less  rude  than  their  other 
habits,  yet /?one  and  homony  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  them,  as  also,  it  is  said,  the  mode 
of  barbecuing  meat.  The  natives  did  not  re- 
fuse to  eat  grubs,  snakes  and  the  insect  lo- 
cust.   Their  bread  was  mostly  of  corn,  some- 
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times  of  wild-oats  *  or  the  seed  of  the  sun- 
flower. Their  salt  was  only  such  as  could 
be  procured  from  ai»hes.  They  were  fond  of 
"  roasting-ears"  of  corn,  and  one  of  their 
fcstJTals  was  "  the  green-corn  dance."  From 
hickory-nuts  pounded  in  a  mortar,  they  ex- 
pressed a  liquor  called  Pawcohiccora.  The 
peach-tree  was  indigenous,  and  the  Indian 
was  DOt  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  drying  the 
fruit.  In  their  journies  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  rockahominy  or  corn  parch- 
ed and  reduced  to  a  powder. 

The  Indians  dwelt  in  towns,  the  cabins 
highly  boilt  of  saplings  bent  over  at  th )  top 
and  tied  together  and  thatched  with  reeds  or 
cohered  with  mats  or  bark,  the  smoke  esca- 
ping through  an  aperture  at  the  top.  The 
door,  if  any,  was  a  pendent  mat.  They  sate 
OD  the  ground,  the  better  sort  on  match- 
coats  or  mats.  Their  fortifications  consisted 
of  paiiwidcs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  some- 
times encompassing  an  entire  town,  some- 
times a  part.  Within  these  enclosures,  they 
preserved  with  pious  care  their  idols  and  re- 
lics and  the  remains  of  their  chiefs. 

In  hunting  and  war,  they  used  the  bow  and 
arrow,  the  bow  usually  of  locust,  the  arrow 
of  reed,  or  a  wand.  "  To  make  the  notch  of 
his  arrow,  he  hath  the  tooth  of  a  Beaver,  set 
in  a  sticke,  wherewith  he  grate  th  it  by  de- 
grees." The  arrow  was  winged  with  a  tur- 
key feather,  fastened  with  glue,  extracted 
from  **  the  velvet  horns  of  a  Deer."  The  ar- 
row was  headed  with  an  arrow-point  of  stone. 
These  are  yet  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  For  knives  the  red  men  made 
Q^  of  sharpened  reeds  or  shells,  and  for  axes 
or  hatchets,  tomahawks  of  stone  sharpened  at 
^th  ends,  fastened  to  a  handle  of  wood. 
They  soon,  however,  procured  iron  hatchets 
from  the  English.  Trees  they  felled  by  fire. 
Canoes  were  made  by  burning  and  scraping 
with  shells  and  tomahawks.  Some  of  their 
canoes  were  not  less  than  40  or  50  feet  long. 
The  women  made  a  thread  of  bark  or  of  the 
sinews  of  the  deer,  or  of  a  kind  of  grass 
^led  Pemminaw.  A  large  pipe,  adorned 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  with  beads,  was 
the  symbol  of  friendship,  called  "  the  pipe  of 
peace."  A  war-council  among  them  was 
»tyied  a  "  Matchacomoco."      In  -war  they 

*  It  is  nit],  that  they  gathered  this  grain,  by  pushing 
tbeir  canoes  into  the  marshes  where  it  grew  and  shaking 
^  beaded  stalks  over  the  canoe. 


relied  mainly  on  surprise  and  ambuscade  ;  in 
the  open  field  they  were  timid.  Their  cru- 
elty, as  usual,  was  proportionate  to  their  cow* 
ardice.  The  Virginia  Indians  were  idolaters. 
Their  chief  idol,  called  Okee,  represented  the 
spirit  of  evil,  to  appease  whom  they  burnt 
sacrifices.  They  were  greatly  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  priests  and  conjurors.  These 
wore  a  grotesque  dress,  performed  a  variety 
of  divinations,  conjurations  and  enchant- 
ments, called  '*  Powwowings,"  afler  the  man- 
ner of  wizards  and  by  their  superior  cunning 
and  shrewdness  and  some  scanty  knowledge 
of  medicine,  managed  to  render  themselves 
objects  of  veneration  and  to  live  upon  the 
labor  of  others.  The  superstition  of  the  sav- 
ages was  commensurate  with  their  ignorance. 
Near  the  falls  of  the  James,  about  a  mile  back 
from  the  river,  there  were  some  impressions 
on  a  rock,  like  the  footsteps  of  a  giant,  be- 
ing about  five  feet  asunder.  These  the  Indi- 
ans declared  to  be  the  foot-prints  of  their 
God.  They  submitted  with  fortitude  to  cruel 
tortures  imposed  by  their  idolatry,  especially 
in  the  horrid  ordeal  of  Huskanawing.  The 
house  in  which  they  kept  the  Okee,  was  call- 
ed Quioccasan,  and  was  surrounded  by  posts 
with  men's  faces  rudely  carved  and  painted. 
Altars  for  sacrifice  were  held  in  great  vene- 
ration. The  diseases  of  the  Indians  were 
not  numerous ;  their  remedies  few  and  sim- 
ple. Their  physic  consisted  mainly  of  bark 
and  roots  of  trees.  Sweating  was  a  favorite 
remedy,  and  every  town  was  provided  with 
a  sweating-house.  The  patient  issuing  from 
the  heated  atmosphere,  plunged  himself  in 
cold  water,  after  the  manner  of  the  Russian 
bath. 

The  Indians  celebrated  certain  festivals,  by 
pastimes,  games  and  songs.  The  year  they 
divided  into  five  seasons,  the  budding-time 
of  Spring,  roasting-ear  time.  Summer,  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  and  Winter,  called  Cohonk, 
after  the  cry  of  the  wild  geese.  The  months 
they  designated  by  such  epithets  as  the  Moon 
of  Stags,  the  corn  Moon,  first  Moon  of  Co- 
honks,  &c.  Accounts  they  kept  by  knots  on 
strings,  or  notches  on  a  tally-stick. 

The  red  men  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing from  their  infancy,  so  as  to  become  ex- 
pert and  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  game 
and  fish.  The  luggage  of  the  hunting  par- 
ties was  borne  by  women.  Deer  were  taken 
by  surrounding  them  and  building  fires,  which 
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kept  them  within  the  circle  till  they  were 
slain  ;  sometimes  they  were  driven  into  the 
water  and  there  captured.  The  Indian  hunt- 
ing alone  would  stalk  behind  the  skin  of  a 
deer.  Game  beincf  more  abundant  in  the 
mountain  country,  the  hunting  parties  repair- 
ed to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  at  the  proper 
season.  This,  perhaps,  engendered  the  con- 
stant hostilities  that  existed  between  the  Pow- 
hatans  of  the  tide-water  region  and  the  Mon- 
acans  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  and 
the  Mannahoacks  at  the  head  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  themselves  in  sham-fights.  "  Vpon 
the  first  flight  of  arrowes,  they  gaue  such 
horrible  shouts  and  screeches  as  so  manyin- 
fernall  hell-hounds  could  not  faaue  made 
them  more  terrible."  "  All  their  actions, 
voyces  and  gestures,  both  in  charging  and 
retiring,  were  so  strained  to  the  height  of 
their  qualitie  and  nature,  that  the  strange- 
nesse  thereof  made  it  seeme  very  delight- 
full."  "  For  their  Musicke  they  vse  a  thicke 
cane,  on  which  they  pipe  as  on  a  Recorder." 
They  had  alsp  a  rude  sort  of  drum  and  rat- 
tles of  gourds  or  pumpkins.  The  Indians 
were  hospitable  ;  in  their  manners  easy  and 
composed.  The  chastity  of  their  women 
was  not  held  in  much  value. 

They  were  in  every  thing  inconstant,  un- 
less where  constrained  by  fear.  "  Craflie, 
timerous,  quicke  of  apprehension  and  very 
ingenious.  Some  are  of  disposition  fearfull, 
some  bold,  most  cautelous,  all  savage."  Pas- 
sionate and  malicious,  they  seldom  forgave 
an  injury.  They  rarely  stole  from  one  ano- 
ther, lest  their  conjurors  should  reveal  it,  and 
they  should  be  punished.  The  women  were 
''  carefuU  not  to  be  suspected  of  dishonestie 
without  leaue  of  their  husbands."* 


CHAPTER   IX. 
1609—1611. 

Condition  of  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  Smithes  departure ; 
Lord  Bacon's  opinion  on  the  proper  materials  for  plant- 
ing a  Colony  ;  Affairs  of  the  Colony  ;  Assaults  of  Indi- 
ans ;  "  Starving  Time ;"  Wreck  of  the  Sea-Venture ; 
Situation  of  the  £ngUsh  on  the  island  of  Bermuda  ; 

•  Smith,  B.  2,  p.  129-137.  Beverley,  B.  3.  The  reader 
who  is  in  quest  of  a  fuller  account  may  find  it  in  Drake's 
Book  of  the  Imli^Tis,  Dr.  Thatcher's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, or  Bancroft,  vdl.  3,  chap.  xxli. 


They  embark  for  Virginia^  Arrive  at  Jamestown  ;  Mis- 
ery of  the  Colony ;  Jamestown  abandoned  ;  The  Colo- 
ni.Yts  meet  Lord  Delaware's  fleet;  Return  toJamestows; 
Delaware's  discipline  ;  The  Church  at  Jamestown ;  Sir 
George  Somers  sails  for  the  Bermudas  ;  His  death  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous occurrences ;  Delaware  returns  to  England. 

Smith  upon  sailing  for  England,  led  at 
Jamestown  three  ships,  seven  boats,  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  provision,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  odd  settlers,  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non, three  hundred  muskets,  with  other  guns, 
ammunition,  pikes,  swords,  &c.,  and  one  hun- 
dred soldiers  well  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian language  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
The  colony  was  provided  with  fishing  nets, 
working  tools,  apparel,  six  mares  and  a 
horse,  five  or  six  hundred  swine,  as  many 
hens  and  chickens,  besides  some  goats  and 
sheep.  Jamestown  was  strongly  fortified 
with  palisades  and  contained  fifly  or  sixty 
houses.  There  were  besides  five  or  six  other 
forts  and  plantations.  There  was  only  one 
carpenter  in  the  colony  ;  three  others,  how- 
ever, were  learning  that  trade.  There  were 
two  blacksmiths  and  two  sailors.  The  set- 
tlers were  for  the  most  part  poor  gentlemen, 
serving  men,  libertines,  &c.,  and  with  such 
materials  the  wonder  is  that  the  settlement 
was  effected  at  all.  Lord  Bacon  says  : — ''  It 
is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  wicked,  condemned 
men,  with  whom  you  plant  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  spoileth  the  plantation,  for  they  will 
ever  live  like  rogues  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy  and  do  mischief,  spend  victuab 
and  be  quickly  weary." 

Immediately  upon  Smith's  departure,  the 
Indians  renewed  their  attacks.  Percy  for  a 
time  administered  the  government,  but  it 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  seditious  male- 
contents.  Provisions  growing  scarce.  West 
and  RatclijQTe  embarked  in  small  vessels  to 
procure  corn.  Ratcliffe  inveigled  by  Pow- 
hatan was  slain  with  thirty  of  his  compan- 
ions, two  only  escaping,  of  whom  one  a 
boy,  Henry  Spilman,  "  a  young  gentleman 
well  descended,"  was  rescued  by  Pocahon- 
tas. He  aflerwards  lived  many  years  among 
the  Patawomekes,  acquired  their  language, 
and  oilen  proved  serviceable  as  interpreter 
for  his  countrymen.  *     The  loss  of  Captain 

t  Smith,  Tol.  2,  p.  2.  Belknap,  2,  p.  131,  calls  him  SpeU 
man; — which  is  probably  correct.  He  was  slain  by  the 
savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  1622.  Smith,  vol. 
2,  p.  95. 
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Smith  was  soon  felt  by  the  colonists.  They 
were  now  continually  exposed  to  the  arrow 
and  the  tomahawk ;  the  public  store  was 
consumed  by  the  commanders  and  the  sava- 
ges ;  swords  and  guns  were  bartered  for  food 
with  the  Indians.  By  all  these  evils,  within 
sL\  months  afler  Smith's  departure,  the  num- 
ber of  English  in  Virofinia  was  reduced  from 
fife  hundred,  to  sixty  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  found  themselves  in  a  misera- 
ble starving  condition,  subsisting  on  roots, 
herbs,  acorns,    walnuts,    berries    and    fish. 


found  to  be  a  paradise,  blessed  with  exqui- 
site scenery  and  a  voluptuous  atmosphere. 
Fish,  fowl,  turtle  and  wild  hogs  supplied  the 
English  with  abundant  food ;  the  palmetto 
leaf  furnished  a  cover  for  their  cabins.  They 
had  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
on  Sunday  divine  service  was  performed  and 
two  sermons  preached  by  the  chaplain",  "  Mas- 
ter Bucke .' '  Living  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  in  this  sequestered  and  delightful  is- 
land, many  of  the  emigrants  lost  all  desire  ever 
to  leave  it.     Gates  and  Somers,  however,  less 


Starch  became  an  article  of  diet,   and  even  romantic,  having  decked  the  long  boat  of  the 


dogs,  cats,  rats,  snakes,  toad-stools  and  the 
skins  of  horses.  The  body  of  an  Indian 
was  disinterred  and  eaten  ;  nay,  at  last  the 
colonists,  like  famished  hyenas,  preyed  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  each  other.  And  it  was 
even  alleged  that  a  husband  murdered  his 
wife  for  a  cannibal  repast.  *  Upon  his  trial, 
bowerer,  it  was  proved  that  the  cannibalism 
was  feigned  to  palliate  the  murder.  He  was 
pat  to  death,  being  burned  according  to  law. 
This  was  long  reniembered  as  "  the  starving 
time."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
sufferers  for  his  neglecting  to  send  the  ne- 
cessary supplies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  threat 
of  abandoning  the  colony  to  its  fate,  was 
DOW  to  be  actually  carried  into  effect.  But 
the  main  supplies  had  been  lost  by  storm  and 
shipwreck. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Sea-Venture,  with  Gates,  Somers,  and  one 
handred  and  fifty  colonists,  had  been  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Bermudas.  Causfht  in 
"the  tail  of  a  hericano,"  and  overwhelm- 
ed b?  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  the  hapless  crew 
after  vainly  contending  for  three  days  and 
nights  with  a  leak,  at  length  yielded  to  de- 
spair. Some  sought  oblivion  of  their  im- 
pending fate  in  intoxication.  During  all 
this  time.  Sir  George  Somers,  seated  on  the 
poop,  strove  to  keep  the  laboring  vessel  as 
upright  as  possible,  or  else  she  must  have 
foundered,  and  at  length  descried  land.  All 
sail  being  now  spread,  in  a  short  while  the 
Sea- Venture  was  lodged  between  two  rocks. 
Passengers  and  supplies  were  landed  in  safe- 
ty, and  the  island  which  had  been  looked 
upon  as  an  enchanted  den  of  Furies,  was 

*  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  2.  Siilh,  305,  "iho  hHppiest  dwy 
nanj  ever  hoped  lo  see,  wtts  when  ihe  Indians  had  killed 
t  tDare,  the  people  iftiishin^,  as  she  was  boilin(r.  ih'ai  Sir 
Tbonia»  Smith  v^mb  upon  her  back,  in  tiie  keltte/'  See 
»iw  Belknap,  vol.  2,  p.  106-7. 


wrecked  vessel,  with  her  hatches,  despatched 
"  Master  Raven,  a  very  sufficient  mariner,** 
with  eight  men  to  Virginia  for  succor.  The 
boat  was  never  more  heard  of.  Discord,  too, 
found  her  way  among  the  exiles  of  Bermudas. 
Gates  and  Somers,  the  commanders,  "  lined 
asunder  in  this  distresse.'*  In  the  meantime 
the  monotony  of  life  was  varied  by  the  birth 
of  two  children,  the  hby  called  Bermudas,  the 
girl  Bermuda,  and  "  amongst  all  those  sor- 
rows, they  had  a  merry  English  marriage.*' 
Gates  and  Somers  at  length,  each  of  them, 
completed  a  cedar  vessel,  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  one 
was  named  " The  Patience"  the  other  "  The 
Deliverance"  The  bark  of  Sir  Georore  Sora- 
ers  was  constructed  without  the  use  of  any 
iron,  save  a  bolt  in  her  keel.  After  having 
spent  nine  months  on  the  island,  they  sailed 
[May  10th,  1610]  for  Virginia,  and  in  four- 
teen days  reached  Jamestown,  where  they 
found  only  sixty  miserable  colonists  surviving. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  on  landing,  caused  the 
bell  to  be  runcr  and  summoned  all  to  the 

o 

church,  where,  after  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Bucke, 
the  new  commission  was  read,  and  Percy,  the 
late  President,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  sur- 
rendered up  the  old  patent  and  his  commis- 
sion. Havincr  resolved  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try  and  return  to  England,  they  buried  their 
ordnance  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June,  at  beat  of  drum,  the  whole  com- 
pany embarked  in  four  pinnaces.  Some  of 
the  people  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  setting  fire  to  the  town,  but  Gates,  with 
a  select  company,  remained  on  shore  till  the 
rest  had  embarked,  and  he  was  the  last  that 
stepped  into  the  boat.  Not  a  tear  was  shed 
at  their  departure  from  a  spot  associated  with 
so  much  misery. 

"  How  near  is  often  the  hour  of  despair  to 
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that  which  affords  us  the  true  pledge  of  the 
attainment  of  our  most  sanofuinc  wishes."  * 
"  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  At 
noon  they  reached  Hoar  island.  On  the 
next  morning,  while  anchored  off  Mulberry 
island,  they  were  met  by  a  long-boat  with 
despatches  from  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  three  vessels.  Gates  returned  on 
the  same  day  to  Jamestown.  Lord  Delaware 
with  his  vessels  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
June.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
his  lordship,  when  he  came  ashore,  fell  on 
his  knees  in  silent  devotion.  An  eye-wit- 
ness says :  *'  We  cast  anchor  before  James 
Town  where  we  landed,  and  our  much  griev- 
ed Governor,  first  visiting  the  church,  caused 
the  bell  to  be  rung,  at  which  all  such  as  were 
able  to  come  forth  of  their  houses,  repayred 
to  church,  where  our  minister,  Master  Bucke, 
made  a  zealous  and  sorrowful!  prayer,  finding 
all  things  so  contrary  to  our  expectations  so 
full  of  misery  and  misgovernment."  t 

The  hand  of  Providence  was  plainly  mani- 
fested in  all  these  circumstances.  The  arri- 
val of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  rescued  the  Colony 
from  the  jaws  of  famine ;  his  prudence  saved 
the  fort  at  Jamestown,  which  the  Colonists, 
upon  abandoning  it,  desired  to  destroy,  so  as 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  a  return ;  had  their 
return  been  longer  delayed,  the  savages  might 
have  demolished  the  fort ;  had  they  set  sail 
sooner,  they  would  probably  have  missed 
Lord  Delaware's  fleet,  as  they  had  intended 
to  sail  by  way  of  Newfoundland,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  by  which  Lord  Delaware 
approached. 

His  lordship,  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral, X  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Ferdinand 
Waynman,  master  of  the  horse,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards,  Captain  HoIcrol\,  Captain 
Lawson  and  other  gentlemen.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival  the  Governor  landed,  attended 
service  at  the  church  as  already  mentioned, 
read  his  commission  and  called  a  council. 
He  was  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  by  that 
name.  Under  his  prudent  and  energetic 
management,  discipline  and  industry  were 
speedily  restored.  The  hours  of  labor  were 
set  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  10,  and 
from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  Colonists 
daily  attended  worship  in  the  church.  This 
edifice  was  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
wide.  The  chancel  of  cedar  and  a  commu- 
nion-table of  black  walnut,  with  handsome 
wide  windows  to  shut  and  open  according  to 
the  weather.  The  pews  and  pulpit  of  cedar, 
with  a  font  hewed  hollow  like  a  canoe.  There 
were  two  bells  hung  at  the  West  end.  The 
building  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  well 

•  MMrtiirif  Hifl.  N.  C,  vol.  1,  p.  71. 
1 4  Purchas,  B.  9,  chap.  vi. 
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lighted.  The  governor  had  it  kept  sweet 
and  dressed  with  flowers.  There  was  a  sex- 
ton belon^incr  to  it.     Two  sermons  were  de- 
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livered  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Thursday ;  the 
two  preachers  taking  weekly  turns.  Every 
morning,  at  about  10  o'clock,  a  bell  gave  the 
signal  for  prayers  and  so  again  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday,  when  the 
governor  went  to  church,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  councillors,  captains,  other 
ofiicers  and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  a  guard 
of  halberdiers  in  the  governors  littery,  with 
handsome  scarlet  cloaks,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  walking  on  each  side  and  behind  him. 
The  governor  sate  in  the  choir,  on  a  grecD 
velvet  cushion  laid  on  a  table  before  him,  on 
which  he  knelt.  On  each  side  of  him  sate 
the  councillors,  captains  and  other  officers, 
each  in  their  places.  The  governor  iD  re- 
turning from  church  was  escorted  back  to 
his  house  in  the  same  way.  • 

Some  of  the  houses  at  Jamestown  were 
covered  with  boards,  some  with  Indian  mat^ ; 
they  were  comfortable  and  securely  protected 
from  the  savages  by  the  forts,  t 

The  new  governor,  Lord  Delaware,  was  a 
generous  patron  of  the  Colony,  but  it  was  as 
yet  too  much  in  its  infancy,  to  maintain  the 
state  suitable  to  him  and  his  splendid  retinue. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Sir  George  Soraers 
sailed  for  Bermuda  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
Colony.  He  died  on  the  island  at  a  spot,  on 
which  the  town  of  St.  George  commemmo- 
rates  his  name.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  ^'  a  lamb  upon  land,  a  lion  at  sea."  As 
his  life  had  been  divided  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  so,  after  his  death,  his 
remains  were  buried  part  at  Bermuda,  part  in 
England. 

The  governor  despatched  Captain  Arjs^l 
to  the  Potomac  for  corn,  which  he  succeeded 
in  procuring,  by  the  aid  of  the  youthful  pris- 
oner, Henry  Spilman.  Lord  Delaware  erec- 
ted two  forts,  called  Henry  and  Charles,  after 
ihe  King's  sons.  These  forts  were  built  on 
a  level  tract,  bordering  Southampton  river, 
and  it  was  intended  that  settlers  arriving  from 
England,  should  first  land  there,  to  refresh 
themselves  after  the  confinement  of  the  voy- 
age. Sir  Thomas  Gates  now  returned  to 
England;  Captain  Percy  was  despatched  with 
fifty  or  sixty  men  to  chastise  the  Paspaheghs 
for  some  depredations.  They  fled  before  the 
English,  who  burnt  their  cabins,  captured 
their  queen  and  her  children,  and  shortly  af- 
ter ungenerously  slew  them.  Lord  Delaware 
visiting  the  falls  with  some  soldiers,  was  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians,  who  killed  three  or 
four  of  his  men.  Shortly  after,  his  lordship 
findinor  himself  in  feeble  health,  embarked 
for  England,  [March  28th,  1611.] 

*  Stratfhey*s  Narrative  in  Purobai. 
t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  5. 
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GEOFFREY  TETENOIRE. 


BT    P.    P.    COOKE. 

[From  Froissart  Ballads,  ^cJ\ 

The  Lady  Jane,  with  iirj^ent  train, 

Comes  troupinv  into  Paris. 
Her  milk-white  mule  secros  very  proad 

Beneath  the  load  be  carries  : 
And  reason  good  !  for  fairer  dame, 

Than  lovely  Lady  Jane, 
Is  DOt  between  the  Norman  lands 

Aod  moantain  line  of  Spain. 

The  Coaotess  Jane,  of  Yeotadore, 

Is  irritant  of  mood ; 
The  dame  is  but  a  fugitive 

Before  a  robber  rude. 
Tetenoire,  the  Free  Companion, 

Is  master  of  her  lands. 
And  castle  slrong,^y  hardy  wrong 

And  holds  them  with  his  bands. 

Thas  it  it  that  the  Lady  Jane 

Comes  trooping  into  Paris, 
Reioiog  the  little  mule,  so  proud 

Beneath  the  load  he  carries. 
Here  may  she  be  at  liberty, 

And  wisely  meditate 
The  wrong,  which  she  has  undergone 

lo  pride,  and  in  estate. 

The  Coontess  came  at  June's  sweet  end, 

And,  on  an  autumn  day, 
The  county  Gaston  sought  her  side 

His  suit  of  love  to  pay. 
**  For  thy  dear  love,  all  price  above, 

And  for  thy  hand  so  fair, 
K  win  I  may,  sweet  lady  say. 

What  service  shall  I  dare  V* 

1*be  yielding  dame  made  answer  then, 

''The  whisper  of  a  lute 
Were  not  so  dear  a  sound  to  hear 

As  this  thy  gentle  suit : 
Bot,  like  the  dame,  who  bade  her  lord 

Leap  down,  and  win  her  glove, 
From  forth  a  Lion's  jaws,  I  bind 

A  service  to  thy  love. 

"  Five  years  I  dwelt  a  widow  lorn, 

In  castle  Yentadore : 
Tetenoire,  the  Breton,  drove  me  forth 

And  wronged  ma  much  and  sore. 
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If  thou  wilt  stay  the  robber  vile, 
And  bring  his  head  to  me, 

I  freely  vow,  Sir  Count,  that  ihou 
Shah  have  my  hand  for  fee." 


It  was  the  county  Gaston 

Drew  on  to  Yentadore, 
His  armed  men  behind  him. 

His  trumpeters  before. 
And  by  his  side,  did  proudly  ride 

Sir  Anthony  Bonlance, 
A  sweet  Parisian  f^entleman 

Of  dainty  countenance. 

Between  St.  Flonr  and  Yentadore, 

Fair  in  a  forest  glade, 
The  county  rides  at  stately  pace, 

Before  his  cavalcade. 
The  autumn  leaves,  the  count  perceives, 

Have  caught  a  beauty  rare, 
As  if  the  rays  of  lovely  days 

Had  been  entangled  there. 

And  the  near  hills  are  ringing 

Witli  joyous  songs  and  sweet ; 
The  birds  are  piping  merrily 

The  early  day  lo  greet : — 
The  early  day,  for  on  their  way. 

As  forth  the  riders  pass, 
The  sparkling  dews  which  night  renews 

Are  bright  on  tree  and  grass. 

Some  gentle  praise  of  nature. 
The  gallant  count  was  saying, 

When  he  was  'ware  of  horsemen  near- 
He  heard  their  chargers  neighing. 

And  then  he  spurred  his  good  steed  op 
A  near  acclivity. 

From  whose  broad  top  a  loving  eye 
A  lovely  land  might  see. 

But  not  upon  the  beauty  rare 

Of  that  most  lovely  land. 
The  county  gazed — beyond  the  hill 

He  saw  an  armed  band  : 
A  band  I  ween,  fair  to  be  seen, 

Of  mail-clad  cavaliers, 
Holding  their  way,  in  close  array. 

With  sunlit  helms  and  spears. 

Lord  Gaston^s  hand,  waved  brief  commandy 
And  straight  an  Auvergne  guide 

Obeyed  his  signal  from  the  troop. 
And  galloped  to  his  side. 

'*  Now  who  be  they  on  yonder  way  t 
Look  freely  and  declare." 
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Whereto  the  guide,  in  haste,  replied 
**  The  roan  you  seek  is  there. 

*'  For  mark  you  not  the  litter  borne 

Amidst  the  armed  band  ? 
They  call  it  Geoffrey's  battle-horse, 

In  all  this  southern  land. 
The  robber  bold,  is  waxing  old 

And  therefore  travels  so/* 
Then  said  the  lord,  **  By  my  good  sword ! 

I  joy  so  much  to  know." 

And  then  he  wheeled  his  champing  steed, 

And  hurried  from  the  height. 
And  joined  his  willing  men  at  arms. 

And  ordered  them  aright. 
"  The  enemy  rides  here,"  quoth  he, 

"  Beneath  us  on  the  plain, 
In  bold  array,  athwart  our  way, 

His  castle  hold  to  gain." 

Tetenoire  was  wending  on  his  route 

So  in  his  litter  borne. 
When  from  the  wooded  height  above, 

Rang  out  a  bugle  horn  ; 
And  with  the  sound,  shaking  the  ground, 

Rushed  down  the  charging  horse — 
With  level  spears,  the  cavaliers. 

Came  thundering  on  their  course. 

Grim  Geoffrey  raised  his  head,  and  gazed 

Expectant  of  the  shock, 
And  laughed  to  see  its  fury  break. 

Like  sea-foam  on  a  rock. 
**  These  lords,"  quoth  he  right  scornfully, 

"  Misjudge  me  overmuch  : 
They  pounce  as  if  my  eagle  brood 

Were  quarries  for  their  clutch." 

And  then  his  dark,  keen  eye  did  mark 

Lord  Gaston^s  haughty  crest, 
Where,  chafed  and  baffled,  to  and  fro 

He  rode  amongst  the  rest. 
Intent  the  gallant  county  seemed 

To  rally  back  his  host, 
Like  one  whose  courage  would  regain 

Some  rose  of  honor  lost. 

"  Give  me  a  cross-bow  in  my  hand, 

And  place  a  bolt  therein,** 
Grim  Geoffrey  said,  *'  and  bend  the  bow, 

And  let  the  bolt  be  keen." 
And  then  he  scanned  the  county*s  band. 

And  bade  his  own  hold  place*- 
A  perilous  smile  was  fierce  the  while 

Upon  his  ancient  face. 

As  leant  be  on  his  litter*s  side, 
Ad  old  and  feeble  man, 


With  raven  locks  so  wonderful. 

Above  his  visage  wan, 
And  peered  with  keen,  and  ferret  eyes, 

So  subtle  in  their  guile — 
You  would  have  said  a  common  wrath 

Was  kinder  than  bis  smile. 

He  raised  the  cross-bow  to  his  aim, 

And  then,  with  sudden  twang, 
The  bolt  flew  forth,  and  angrily 

Upon  its  journey  sang. 
The  sharp  bolt  flew,  so  swift  and  true. 

That,  ere  a  man  might  speak. 
It  smote  the  county  Gaston, 

Betwixt  the  eye  and  cheek. 

Ah  !  ill  betide  the  Bowyer*8  craft. 

That  shaped  that  bolt  so  true — 
And  ill-betide  the  heart  of  pride 

From  whose  fierce  will  it  flew ! 
The  county  tottered  on  his  horse, 

His  brain  span  round  and  round. 
And  then  he  lost  his  rein  and  fell, 

A  dead  man,  to  the  groun(}. 

Sir  Anthony  scarce  stayed  to  see 

The  county  Gaston  slain. 
But  turned  to  face  the  northern  hill, 

And  urged  his  horse  amain. 
Now,  by  my  troth.  Sir  Anthony 

Will  surelv  win  the  race ! 
His  knighthood  claims  and  holds,  the  van^ 

Behind  him  bursts  the  chase. 

Old  Geoffrey  in  his  litter  lies. 

And  marks  his  armed  men 
Come  trooping  back,  in  scattered  groups, 

To  win  his  side  agen. 
"  Now  who  be  these,  our  enemies, 

Who  dare  abroad  to  ride, 
For  foolish  enterprise  of  arms, 

In  this  our  country-side  V* 

In  answer  to  his  master's  quest, 
A  griesly  wight,  and  strong, 

Came  leading,  through  the  merry  crowd, 
A  captive  by  a  thong. 

Leashed  like  a  hound — his  fine  arras  bound- 
Came  pale  Sir  Anthony  : 

The  hapless  plight  of  that  fine  knight 
Was  very  sad  to  see. 

**  This  gentleman,"  his  captor  said, 

'*  Was  riding  with  the  rest. 
And,  yea  indeed,  he  led  the  race— 

His  charger  was  the  best ; 
But  as  he  rode  so  terribly 

Upon  his  dapple  gtey, 
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The  good  beast  stumbled  at  a  ditch, 
And  left  him  by  the  way/ 
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Sir  Anthony  is  tremoloas, 

For  he  is  troubled  sore : 
Right  awfal  arc  the  icy  looks 

Of  him  of  Veniadore. 
Qaoib  Geoffrey,  **  speak  the  truth  and  show 

What  errand  brought  you  here/' 
And  quakingly.  Sir  Anthony 

Made  all  the  truth  appear. 

"Who  seeks  ray  head  had  well  beware," 

The  Breton  sternly  said, 
"Lest,  groping  in  the  Lion's  den, 

He  lose  his  own  instead." 
Then,  lowering  darkly  on  the  knight, 

He  deigned  to  say  no  more, 
Bot  bade  his  trumpets  lead  the  way 

En  route  for  Ventadure. 


Ah  !  God  and  all  good  saints  support 

The  stricken  Lady  Jane  ! 
Within  is  county  Gaston's  head — 

A  bow-bolt  in  the  brain  ! 
She  lost  the  casket  from  her  hands — 

Out  rolled  the  gory  head. 
And  Lady  Jane,  with  wandering  arms, 

Fell  down  as  fall  the  dead. 


Iq  a  proud  hall  Parisian — 

With  jewels  quite  ablaze — 
The  Countess  Jane  was  leading  down 

The  stately  Polonaise : 
When,  like  a  discord,  in  the  midst 

Of  music  proud  and  dance, 
lo  haggard  plight,  stalked  in  the  knight 

Sir  Anthony  Bonlance. 

His  beard  defiled,  his  locks  so  wild. 

His  garb  in  disarray — 
Ah!  can  it  be  Sir  Anthony, 

Who  went  so  proud  away  ? 
A  lenritor  behind  him  glides, 

And  bears,  as  all  may  see, 
A  little  casket  richly  wrought 

Of  gold  and  ebony. 

"  I  booght  my  freedom  at  a  price" — 

So  s^id  the  haggard  knight — 
"Dearer  than  gold,  in  red  merks  told, 

And  I  roust  pay  aright 
That  ransom  now,  or  break  a  vow 

W'hcrewiih  my  soul  is  bound." 
His  sad  dark  mien,  and  words,  I  ween, 

Have  hushed  the  music^s  sound. 

He  came  befoie  the  Countess  Jane — 

Forlorn  Sir  Anthony  ! 
And  muttered,  "  1  am  sworn  to  bear 

This  casket  unto  thee." 
So  said  the  moody  knight  and  placed 

The  casket  in  her  hands ; 
And  she,  in  marvel  at  his  words, 

Unclasped  the  golden  bands. 


A  convent  crowns  a  gentle  hill 

Above  the  rushing  Rhone, 
And  to  its  shades,  for  peace  of  soul 

The  Lady  Jane  is  gone. 
A  sister  of  that  holy  house. 

Her  griefs  of  earth  are  dead, 
But  in  her  dreams,  the  sister  sees 

A  Casket  and  a  Head. 

Virginia, 


SOME  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FASTIDIOUS  MAN. 

«« 11  n  y  a  point  d'hommequi  n*ait  son  foible." 


CHAPTER  L 

Dedicated  to  the  Inmates  of  all  Boarding- Houses 

in  Country  Places, 

It  was  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  my  enlarge- 
ment from  the  humdrum  monotony  of  the  great 
city,  and  of  my  pilgrimage  among  the  uplands  in 
quest  of  quiet  contentment  and  cow's  milk. 

The  **  entertainment  for  man  and  horse"  so  im- 
pressively displayed  before  the  hostel  of  Socrates 
Nubbins,  was  such  as  the  traveller  receives  in  the 
majority  of  Maryland  country  taverns,— the  ever- 
lasting bacon  and  eggs,— alternated  only  by  bacon 
without  eggs, — a  most  questionable  description  of 
coffee,  brown  sugar  and  tallow.  Socrates  Nubbins 
represented  a  class  of  bipeds,  common  in  Mary- 
land, in  the  piny  regions  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  sandy 
districts  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  small  in  most 
respects,  wriggling  and  fidgety :  wore  drab-colored 
clothes  and  flimsy  hair  of  the  same  complexion ; 
had  a  dry,  yellow  ochreous  looking  skin ;  light,  very 
light,  blue  eyes,  and  a  voice  of  scrannel  harsh- 
ness. 

"  Where's  the  Captain  1"  demanded  Socrates, 
after  seating  himself  at  the  supper  table.  "  Tell 
the  Captain  that  supper  's  waiiin',"  addressing  a 
mangy  looking  negress  near  the  dour. 

This  command  produced  a  perceptible  emotion  in 
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the  faces  of  two  or  three  of  the  junior  Nubbins — 
for  all  the  children  did  me  the  honor  of  eating  with 
me — particularly  in  that  of  roaster  Lenox  Ireneus 
Nubbins,  a  five  or  six-year-old,  who  sat  on  ray  left. 
The  captain*s  name,  indeed,  seemed  to  fill  the 
breast  of  this  tender  juvenile  with  apprehension  for 
a  moment,  but  he  quickly  rallied  and  rommenced 
filling  his  mouth  with  so  commendable  an  energy 
as  bid  fair  to  strike  a  speedy  balance  in  favor  of 
his  comfort. 

"Will  you  stop  cramming  yourself,  Lenox  Ire- 
neus, until  the  Captain  comes  1  D'ye  hear  me? 
The  lord  bless  the  child !  he'll  surely  choak  him- 
self." 

The  youngster,  however,  had  capital  powers  of 
deglutition,  and  did  not  "  choak,^*  but  persisted  in 
cramming  himself  with  great  philosophical  steadi- 
ness, while  I  was  beginning  to  wish  the  whole 
family.  Captain  included,  at  the — bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  Who  is  this  Captain,  pray  V  I  ventured  to  ask, 
while  resolutely  helping  myself  to  the  bacon  and 

*•  Captain  Pringle,  sir,"  answered  mine  host,  with 
ill-concealed  chagrin  at  my  not  waiting  for  the  ab- 
sent gentleman,  "  Captain  Pringle,  sir,  of  the  army, 
air,"  with  a  singular  kind  of  a— hem !  "  Will  you 
have  a  bit  of  the  whiles  sir !"  he  added,  on  see- 
ing that  I  would  eat,  and  holding  up  oo  his  fork 
a  slice  of  middling  about  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes  broad. 

**  I  prefer  a  bit  of  the  red,  sir,"  said  I  in  the 
same  facetious  vein,  and  endeavoring  to  hide  my 
disgust. 

**  Ah !  you*re  like  the  Captain  in  that  respect. 
But  there's  my  son,  George  Washington," — 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

••  Ah,  Captain  !"  vociferated  Socrates,  with  that 
familiar  airyour  half  and-half  people  affect  toward 
their  betters,  "  We're  waiiiUj  for  you,  ha !" 

The  **  Captain"  strode  hastily  forward  and  sat 
down,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  slight  and  elegant 
form,  dark  complexion,  irascible  temperament,  as 
displayed  both  by  eye  and  lip,  and  of  a  depressed 
and  scowling  brow,  the  latter  occasioned  probably 
by  the  coarse  familiarity  of  the  landlord's  address. 
Lenox  Ireneus  turned  pale,  his  eyes  became  unnat- 
orally  distended,  his  jaws  suspended  their  motion 
for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  while  an  op- 
pressive silence  supervened. 

**  It*s  better,  however,  to  be  at  the  latter  end  of 
a  feast  than  the  beginning  of  a  fight,  as  the  old  say- 
ing is;  eh.  Captain  t"  ventured  Socrates,  for  the 
manifest  purpose  of  re-assuring  himself  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

This  '*  old  saying."  I  fancied,  was  any  thing  bnt 
palatable  to  the  military  bias  of  the  Captain,  who, 
like  all  men  of  war,  might  be  supposed  to  prefer  the 
**  beginning  of  a  fight"  to  any  thing  else :  and  I  was 
right,  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  annihilating  scowl 


wherewith  he  regarded  Socrates  Nubbins,  as  he 
replied  : — "  Prodigal  purveyor  of  vulgar  proverbs; 
prodigal,  because  they  cost  you  nothing!  *  As  the 
old  saying  is  V  eh  ?"  He  went  on  with  a  fine  and 
swelling  energy,  **  you  furnish  us  with  all  that  is 

*  old,'  stale  and  abominable;  and  a  fresh  sentiroent 
from  your  lips,  it  were  as  vain  to  expect  as  fresh 
meat  on  your  table.  Did  you  not  promise  to  have 
me  a  foeef-steak  this  evening  ?  Am  I  to  be  poisoned 
with  lard  and  pork  at  five  dollars  a  week  T  Doyoa 
intend  me  to  shoot  forth  a  garment  of  bristles  and 
become  one  of  the  swinish  rouliiiude  1"  Anddrop- 
ping  his  knife  and  fork,  he  leant  back  pale  and 
trembling  with  passion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  rather  astonished 
at  this  peal  of  rhetoric. 

"  It*s  the  butcher's  fault,  purely,  captain  Prin- 
gle ;  for  he  promised  for  sartin  to  kill  the  calf — 

" •  Calf,'  sir !  A  beef-steak  oflT  a  calf!  Did 

I  hear  you  aright,  sir?"  queried  the  military  gen- 
tleman, with  an  inimitably  puzzled  expression. 

**  I  thought,  Captain,  you  was  fond  of  a  cutlask — 
a  nice,  tender  bit  of  cutlash.  If  you  are  say  so 
now,  for  it's  goin*  to  be  killed  in  the  mornin\  Tbe 
calf's  a  fine  little  two-year-old,"  deprecatingly  con- 
cluded Socrates,  while  the  moisture  oozed  from  his 
brick-colored  forehead. 

" '  A  cutlet !  a  nice,  tender  bit  of  cutlet*  off  a 

*  two-year-old  !*  to  be  garnished  with  the  horns 
and  hoofs,  I  suppose.  So  you  intend  to  drive  me 
mad  1" 

"  Who  ?  roe  ?  ho !  ho !  no,  no :  lord  bless  me, 
no,"  returned  Socrates  with  a  desperate  effort  at 
cachination  and  winking  significantly  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  the  Captain's  too  crazy  ever  to 
be  otherwise  than  mad." 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  we  roust  have  our  joke, 
you  know ;  and  an  ounce  of  mirth  is  better  than  a 
pound  of "  but  Socrates  did  not  finish  the  prov- 
erb, for,  at  that  instant,  he  caught  the  Captain's 
^e  bent  on  him  with  savage  meaning. 

"  May  be.  Captain,"  he  went  on,  however, 
**  you'd  take  some  of  the  — 


»» 


"  White,''  thought  I,  he  would  say  if  he 

dared  ;  but  he  gave  no  name  to  the  enormous  lump 
of  oleaginous  matter,  now  poised  on  the  end  of  his 
fork  and  inclined  towards  the  Captain. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  look  and  attitude  of 
the  man  of  war  at  that  moment.  While  Socrates 
with  a  hesitating,  yet  legible  *'  wont-you-eat-some- 
of-this'*  expression  of  countenance,  was  ready  to 
disburthen  his  fork  on  the  plate  of  the  Captain,  the 
latter  hastily  eovered  his  plate  with  his  lef^  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  grasped  his  knife,  and  set- 
ting his  teeth  fiercely  and  defyingly,  gazed  alter- 
nately at  the  dab  of  pork  and  at  Socrates,  with  a 
"  do- if' you -dare"  look  written  in  every  feature. 

"  Why  will  you  continue  to  provoke  me  witb 
your  abominations  T"  at  last  he  nttered,  stnigglio^ 
to  suppress  his  choler.     **Hav6  I  not  already 
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spoken  to  yoo  of  this  ?  That  fork,  now,  I  saw  you 
this  moment  lake  from  your  mouth.  Have  I  not 
furnished  yoo,  at  my  own  expense,  with  a  knife 
lod  fork  to  carve  with  1  Why  do  yon  not  use 
them  1  Is  it  because  you  endeavojred  to  eat  with 
tkem^  too,  but  finding  them  unwieldy  you  threw 
them  aside?  Have  you  no  feeling  of  sharo^ within 
Tou  to  restrain  you  from  impropriety  so  revolting  V^ 
And,  at  leogtii,  he  began  to  help  himself  to  some 
btcon  aod  eggs. 

At  tliis  moment,  George  Washington,  incited 
either  by  the  ridiculoas  expression  of  his  parentis 
coaoienance,  the  irritability  of  the  Captain,  or  some 
Utosient  feeling  of  gastronomic  complacency,  de- 
lifered  himself  of  a  hemi-sni{;ser. 

"Yoo  had  better  not,  my  young  savage,"  I  men- 
tally ejaculated,  for  I  sympathized  with  the  Cap- 
uia  io  spite  of  myself.  **  Were  I  only,"  continued 
1,  in  the  same  voiceless  manner,  "to  inform  the 
Captain  here  how  you  defiled  that  same  dish  of 
eggs  and  bacon  before  he  sat  down !"  And  I  felt 
Aov  that  the  Captain  was  a  much  abased  man. 

hsi  at  that  moment,  Lenox  Ireneus,  who  had 
been  all  along  staffing  himself  with  exemplary 
energy,  and  had  been  seated  quite  close  on  the 
Captain's  right,  so  evidently  excited  the  disgust  of 
tliat  gentleman,  that  he  endeavored  to  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  neighborhood,  but  in  forcing  back 
his  ebair,  in  his  alarnaed  haste,  he  seized  hold  of 
iHe  table-cloth,  thereby  drawing  down  on  himself, 
^side  the  wrath  of  the  Captain,  sundry  cops  and 
plates  with  their  contents.  The  Captain's  coffee, 
vhich  was  still  piping  hot,  was  capsized  into  the 
»p  of  ihe  exasperated  officer.  Lenox  Ireneus 
«|B*lied  and  ran  for  it,  the  Captain  stormed  and 
<^pered  about  like  a  dancing  Dervish,  I  retained 
^y  osoal  stoical  calmness,  Socrates  executed  a 
mglin^  descfipiion  of  noise  in  his  throat,  while 
George  Washington  sang  out  a  loud  overwhelming 
f*ai  of  laughter.  Bnt  George  Washington's  tri- 
umph was  brief,  for  the  Captain,  now  fairly  white 
»iihrage,  seized  hold  of  the  butter-plate— one  of 
ibe  few  things  the  table-cloth  had  retained  on  it, 
^odhoried  it  with  such  violence  at  his  head  as  to 
^lii^er  the  plate  and  leave  its  contents  glued  to  the 
wft  side  of  George  Washington's  face,  in  such  a 
*»y  as  to  fill  op  the  cavity  of  the  eye  as  effectually 
w  a  trowel-full  of  mortar  would  shut  up  a  rat  hole. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Cautionary  to  the  Extensive  Family  of  the  Vulga- 

garians. 
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Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,*  ^*  snid  T,  after 
retiring  to  the  parlor  in  company  with  the  Captain, 
who  now  stood  before  the  fire  drying  his  inexpres- 


sibles, and  pathetically  descanting  on  the  vulgarity 
of  the  times. 

"  However  your  utterance  of  a  proverb  would 
seem  to  contradict  it,'*  replied  the  Captain,  steadily 
regarding  me  for  several  seconds,  "  yet  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  proves  yoa 
a  gentleman.** 

**  You  will  allow  me  to  remark,  sir,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  permitting  any  gentleman  to 
question  that  matter,  said  I,"  something  nettled  by 
the  character  of  his  look. 

**  And  yet  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  character  oAener 
assumed  than  either  merited  or  undeistood." 

**Sirt'*  said  I,  not  exactly  understanding  the 
bearing  of  this  asseveration. 

**  Wealth  cannot  confer  it ;  neither  can  birth  nor 
courage." 

"  What  1"  said  I,  "  neither  birth  nor  courage  t** 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.  **  Some  years* 
ago,  when  in  England,  and  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  the  Earl  of  Scamperdown,  I  was  challenged 
by  him  to  fight  a  duel  because  I  declir^ed  putting 
his  brandy  flask  to  my  lips  after  he  had  drunk 
from  it." 

'*  It  would  have  been  more  graceful  in  him  had 
he  given  you  the  first  swig  at  the  flask." 

**  Yoo  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  *  swig,'  though  it 
may  be  an  expressive,  is  certainly  not  a  very  clas- 
sical word.  Yoa  make,  however,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  Had  I,  after  first  drinking 
from  the  flask,  presented  it  to  his  lips,  I  would  have 
acted  precisely  as  would  Socrates  Nubbins ;  and 
had  his  lordship  drunk  from  it,  af\er  me,  he  would 
have  acted  in  a  manner  equally  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman." 

^*  But  you  certainly  did  not  place  the  Earl  of 
Scamperdown  in  the  same  category  yoa  would 
Socrates  Nubbins,  did  the  latter  think  proper  to 
challenge  you  V 

"  Quoad  hoCf  sir,  Socrates  and  he  were  even  : 
and  although  I  could  not  easily  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy, I  gave  him  the  meeting.  We  fought, 
sir,  for  I  prevailed  on  myself  to  yield  that  defer- 
ence to  his  rank,  which,  as  a  gentleman,  he  had  for- 
feited." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  I,  musingly,  "but did  you 
kill  him  ?" 

"No;  but  what  is  *oddr" 
"  That  a  duel  should  spring  from  such  a  matter," 
I  answered;  and  then  continued, 

"  Had  you.  now,  declined  the  flask  on  some  other 
plea — of  dislike,  for  instance,  to  the  nature  of  the 
beverage."' 

**  What,  sir?"  he  retorted  with  an  expression  of 
eye  that  was  truly  terrible.  **  I  was  fond  of  brandy, 
and  would  you  have  had  me  to  lie  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences— for  fear  of  tho  effects  of  having  re- 
buked a  vulgar  act  ?  Ah,  sir, it  is  sickly  temporizing 
like  this  that  mildews  morals  as  well  as  manners." 
I  confess  I  felt  my  cheek  tingle  with  shame  at 
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the  inference  deducible  from  my  suggestion,  and 
tacitly  admitted  that  the  Captain  was  right  in  the 
main.  Although  filled  with  curiosity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  singular  personage,  I 
was  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  I  should  attain  this 
object,  or  how  I  might  subdue  him  to  a  degree  of 
communicativeness  without  running  the  risk  of 
wounding  his  sensibility.  A  thought  occurred  to 
roe  at  the  moment ; — I  will  call  for  some  wine ;  this 
man's  mind,  if  I  can  only  succeed  in  thawing  it 
into  a  sociable  mood,  will  discourse  most  excellent 
music.  My  motive  is  not  insidious;  for  should  he 
grow  confidential  over  his  cups,  I  shall  reveal  no- 
thing to  his  hurt.  He  is  care-worn  and  crusty, 
and  it  were  charity  to  beguile  him  of  his  cynicism 
even  for  an  evening.  There  will  be  no  harm  in 
this ;  for  Horace  tells  us  that 


« 


of  old, 


Cato*8  virtues,  we  are  told. 
Often  with  a  huinper  glowed. 
And  with  social  raptures  flowed." 


"  Do  you  ever  drink  wine  V^  said  I,  coming  at 
once  to  the  point. 

"Notoften,^^saidhe,lookingatme  with  some  sur- 
prise. "  Not  often,  that  is,  now-a-days,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh  and  casting  down  his  eyes  in  a  manner 
wherein  I  could  plainly  read  a  painful  sense  of  pres- 
ent indigence  contrasted  with  the  refined  and  luxu- 
rious habits  of  earlier  days. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  then,  of  assisting 
me  to  quaff  a  buttle  of  such  wine  as  this  house  af- 
fords r» 

"  Your  offer,  sir,  is  kindly  dictat^d,^^  he  replied 
with  a  truly  high-bred  air  ;  "  but  1  trust  you  will 
not  consider  me  churlish  if  I  decline  the  invitation. 
First  impressions,  sir,  with  me  are  sacred,  and  ear- 
liest of  them  is  that  which  accounted  it  contrary  to 
the  canons  of  propriety  to  drink  wine  q/l^er  supper, 
1  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me." 

**  Well,  then,  some  brandy  and  water,  suggested 
I  misgivingly,  for  although,  not  a  Nazarite,  I  cared 
not  if  all  the  brandies  in  the  world  were  afloat  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

*^Ah!  that  is  something  more  seasonable,"  re- 
joined the  Captain  approvingly,  **  and  as  the  brandy 
of  country  taverns  is  but  an  odious  compound,  I 
take  care  to  furnish  myself  with  that  article  in  per- 
fection. Just  allow  me  to  get  it."  In  a  short  time 
there  stood  smoking  before  us  a  couple  of  bowls  of 
brandy  punch  that  would  have  kindled  a  *^soul  un- 
der the  ribs  of  death." 

**  In  lipping  this,  at  least,  there  is  no  defilement," 
I  remarked,  raising  my  glass,  having  nothing  belter 
to  say. 

'*  In  a  decent  use  of  it,  certainly  not,"  he  pas- 
sively replied  without  looking  up,  while  he  stirred 
up  the  depths  of  the  amber  beverage. 


"  And  though  it  boasts  not  the  sweetness  of  wo- 
man *s  lip,  it  is  said  to  contain  more  of  troth,'^  1 
pertinaciously  continued,  paraphrasing  a  sentimeot 
of  Tom  Moore,  and  curious  to  learn  my  compan- 
ions estimate  of  the  other  sex,  a  subject  on  which 
every  gentleman  of  thirty  can  be  interesting. 

'*  TRe  poets  have  done  much  mischief  that  wav," 
replied  the  Captain,  afler  gulping  down  aboot 
three  fourths  of  his  punch.  *'By  attaching  a  false 
value  to  woman ^s  lips,  they  have  incited  these  same 
women  to  set  op  their  kisses  as  marketable,*'  and 
his  habitual  frown  became  deeper  while  he  spoke. 

**  Marketable !'-  echoed  1  with  disgust.  **  Sorely 
none  can  attach  any  value  to  kisses  that  are  poreha' 
sed  with  gold." 

'*  And  I  say,"  he  rejoined  with  some  asperity  of 
manner,  "  that  the  lip  which  can  be  won  by  asigb, 
or  prayer,  or,  as  is  oAener  the  case,  by  a  gentle,  a 
v^ry  gentle  violence,  is  as  marketable  as  though  it 
demanded  its  carat  of  gold,  and  is  as  disgo8tin|rto 
every  gentleman  of  true  taste.  Purity  of  persoo, 
you  must  understand,  sir,"  continued  he,  '*  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  purity  of  mind ;  nay,  they 
are  identical,  and  the  existence  of  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  other.  This  was  ao 
essential  feature  of  Pythagorean  ism  as  it  is  of  Ma- 
hometan ism  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  pos- 
sesses not  a  more  cardinal  importance  among  os." 

"The  vulgarities,  however,  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  of  which  you  complain,  being  limited 
to  the  lower  classes,  you  would  pronounce  the  vir- 
tue of  personal  purity  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the '  up- 
per ten  thousand.' " 

'*  Only  of  80  many  of  the  *  upper  ten  thousand' 
as  have  been  educated  into  a  principle  of  cleatdi- 
ness.  There  are  the  vulgar  great  as  well  as  the 
vulgar  small ;  and  although  the  barbarisms  already 
cited  may  not  be  discoverable  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, there  are  numberless  vulgarities  not  less  re- 
volting, not,  it  may  be,  arising  from  any  outward 
inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  positive  rules 
of  etiquette ;  although  I  have  witnessed  a  dacbess 
eat  olives  with  a  fork,  and  seen  dirt  under  the 
thumb  nail  of  a  prince  of  Germany ;  but  in  mean- 
ness of  sentiment,  in  a  slattern  turn  of  speech,  a 
hoydenish  giggle,  an  impertinent  stare,  a  lascivi- 
ous look  or  action.  Purity  of  body  in  order  to 
moral  excellence,  most  be  the  effect,  not  the  cause 
of  mental  purity  ;  the  latter  as  it  *  feels  every 
stain  like  a  wound,'  so  is  it  the  parent  of  every 
virtue  under  heaven.  A  gentleman  may  even  con- 
tract debts  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  so  be  impru- 
dent or  unfortunate  ;  but  an  uncleanly,  or  what  is 
the  same,  an  immoral  gentleman,  is  a  rara  avis  w 
terris,  and  a  *  black  swan'  to  every  intent." 

**  Your  extensive  travels  coupled  with  your  hab- 
its of  observation  enable  you  to  decide  how  far  we 
merit  the  character  given  os  by  English  tourists. 
They  call  us  a  filthy  people." 

**  And  80  we  are ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  Eog* 
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lisb  themselves.    Yoor  tree  gentlemen  are  distin- 
gvishable  in  all  eoontries  by  their  instinctive  aver- 
sioD  to  vulgarity  and  filth,  but  the  masses — and 
tbej  are  the  materials  of  which  the  character  of  na- 
tioQs  is  formed — are  of  '  the  earth,  earthy/    Born 
aod  edaeated  in  a  large  city,  and  habituated  to  the 
refined  ssages  of  your  friends'  tables,  you  could 
not  witboQt  ocular  evidence,  have  believed  that  so 
Doseropaloos  an  application  of  knives  and  forks  as 
50U  witDessed  here  to-night,  would  be  practised  in 
Marjiand.    And  yet,  five  out  of  every  seven  fami- 
lies io  yoor  city  and  throoj;hout  the  State,  1  will 
Teotore  to  say,  are  as  reckless  as  Socrates  Nub- 
hlos.   This  knowledge  of  things  you  acquire  by 
leaving  home,  and — you  will  hold  me  acquitted  of 
giring  yoo  intentional  offence  by  the  comparison — 
N  is  it  mostly  with  the  British  tourist.     Never 
bavjog  travelled  further  from  home  than  St.  PauPs 
00  the  east,  aod  Hyde  Park  on  the  west,  i)or  dined 
Ibr  ibe  last  ten  years  elsewhere  than  hi  an  eating 
boQse  10  Poddioglane,  where  he  has  subsisted  him- 
self by  poffing  some  patent  vermifuge,  or  Elixir  of 
Life,  be  grows  suddenly  ambitious,  sighs  for  a 
porer  air,  a  literary  reputation  and — ^a  thousand 
guioeas   This  sum  a  publisher  of  London  paid  to 
^r.  Longbow,  of  Grobstreet,  for  a  book  on  Yan- 
keeiso,  and  why  may  not  our  tourist,  Mr.  Sneak- 
op.  be  eqoally  successful  1    As  ignorant,  then,  of 
the  men  aod  women  in  his  native  land,  as  he  is  of 
tbe  equatorial  inhabitants  of  the  moon, — for  an  Eng- 
lishmao'a  ignorance  of  England  is  proverbial — be 
resolves  to  take  a  steamboat  and  rail  road  view  of 
lb  Yankee  land,  to  stndy  and  digest  our  laws,  to 
l^rn  oar  usages,  and  survey  us  with  a  critical  and 
philosophic  eye,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  miles 
u  boor.    He  arrives  io  New  York,  comes  to  Phil- 
stieipbia,  then  to  Baltimore,  but  seldom  proceeds 
^  far  inland  as  Richmond,  or  Cincin  natti.     He  has 
excellent  reason  for  this. — He  is  limited  as  to  time, 
(a  strange  thing  for  one  who  undertakes  to  describe 
^  men  aod  manners  of  a  nation  extending  over 
u  area  of  nearly  three  millions  of  square  miles,) 
^1 80  it  is ;  he  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  tarry  longer 
^  a  month ;  for  the  fif^y  dollars  he  has  remain- 
lo;  after  paying  his  passage  hither,  are  the  means 
left  him  in  the  world  to  prosecute  this  month-long 
toar  aod  return  to  Poddinglane.     Poor  fellow  !  he 
088  moch  to  suffer  during  these  four  weeks,  for  pov- 
^^J  is  a  mde  travelling  companion ;  but  the  publish- 
er a  pile  of  guineas,  like  a  fiery  column,  lights  up  his 
puhway^and  be  goes  on.    Circumstances  happily 
eoQspire  to  furnish  him  with  the  right  sort  of  ma- 
terials to  make  up  a  marketable  book*— a  book  to  be 
read  and  laoghed  over  by  Englishmen,  who  are  ig- 
ooraot  of  England.    Railroad  travelling  is  cheap, 
oat  canal-boat  transportation  is  cheaper,  and  he  can 
^Ufe  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Dismal 
Svamp,  or  the  Delaware  Canal  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
<%Qt<  per  diem.    The  society,  it  is  true,  on  board 
these  American  barges  may  not  be  quite  so  select 


as  a  yachting  party  on  the  Thames,  or  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  is  oAen  seen  taking  a  pic-nic  excursion 
to  Brighton ;  for  our  boatmen  will  swear,  perform 
at '  old  sledge,*  get  '  swipey*  on  *  bald  face,'  and 
*  chaw  tabaccer.*  But  withal  are  they  pregnant 
subjects,  and  our  Englishman  desires  to  write  a 
book. 

'*  The  fifth  and  sixth  rate  boarding-houses,  too, 
he  must  not  overlook.  Saving  institutions  are  they, 
especially  to  light  purses.  Twelve-and-a-half  cents 
per  meal,  bed  ditto,  and  blacken  your  own  boots. 
No  matter ;  he  finds  in  this  *  principal  American 
hoter — for  so  will  he  style  it  in  his  book — subject 
matter  for  the  most  refreshing  chapter  in  the  two 
volumes, — a  chapter  that  will  be  copied  into  and 
commented  on  by  every  literary  journal  of  Great 
Britain  : — ^When  he  should  rather  rejoice  over  the 
luxuries  which  were  furnished  him  for  twelve-and- 
a-half  cents. 

**  But  his  travelling  term  is  nearly  at  an  end.  He 
hastens  to  the  sea-board,  but  as  a  day  or  two  are 
yet  remaining  to  him,  he  resolves  to  lionize  a  lit- 
tle. He  indulges  then  in  a  pot  of  ale,  and  in  the 
frankness  inspired  by  that  national  drink,  he  just 
hints — ^accidentally,  of  course — ^that  he  is  an  Eng- 
lish note-taker.  He  attains  bis  object.  He  is  in- 
vited to  supper  by  some  half  dozen  dyspeptic 
*'  counter-jumpers'*  and  peaking  sonnetteers.  He 
tells  them  he  is  sorry  time  will  not  permit  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  repetition  of  (heir  hospitality,  that 
he  most  embark  on  board  the  Great  Western  to- 
morrow, homeward  bound,  (though  he  is  booked 
for  a  steerage-passage  in  the  *  fast  sailing  packet,* 
the  Leaky  Bottom,)  that  he  will  be  proud  to  make 
particular  mention  of  their  names  in  his  book,  and 
that,  should  they  ever  travel  to  London,  they  most 
call  on  him  at  his  apartments  in  Grosvenor  Square  I 
when  and  where  he  will  be  happy  to  present  them 
to  his  particular  friends  the  earls  of  Tbimbkrigy 
Balderdash,  &c. 

**  Such  are  the  persons  who  judge  us — who  pro* 
nounce  us  filthier  than  themselves.  But  the  mass- 
es in  all  countries  are  nearly  alike.'* 

Acknowledging  now  a  yet  deeper  interest  in  my 
companion,  I  expressed  to  him  ray  surprise  that  he 
should  voluntarily  play  a  part  not  intended  for  him, 
and  that  he  thus  lived  in  a  sphere  of  life  where  his 
sensibilities  were  perpetually  liable  to  be  wounded. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  his  present  position  inves- 
ted him,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  with  a  semblance  of 
mystery,  a  character  he  did  not  at  all  affect,  "but,** 
added  he,  "  as  I  regard  but  little  the  surprise  or 
the  indifference  of  the  world,  I  pass  my  days  in 
comparative  calmness.  To  you,  however,  I  have 
no  objection  to  sketch  some  of  those  revolutions  of 
fortnne*s  wheel  which  have  thrown  me  where  lam;'* 

This  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  and  after 
snuffing  the  candle,  I  attentively  listened  to  the 
following  recital. 

[To  U  Cimd^ided,} 
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LINES  ON  SMALL  FEET. 


ATTEMPTED  AT  THE  EEQUB8T  OF  A  FAIR  LASS. 

Reluctance  he  must  only  feign, 
Who  such  a  theme  would  dare  disdain, — 
One  which  a  Cowper  or  a  Swift, 
If  offerM  him,  had  deemed  a  gift. 
Had  I  their  mantle  for  the  nonce, 
Close  as  they  might  themselves  ensconce, 
The  language  of  the  feet  Td  show, 
And  poetry  of  motion  too. 
The  muses  now,  if  ne'er  before. 
Should  lend  their  song-inspiring  pow'r : 
The  cause  is  their^s,  I  claim  their  aid, — 
Without  them  smooth  feet  ne^er  are  made. 


The  Arab  steed  for  grace  hath  long 
Been  handed  down  in  prose  and  song. 
What  gives  it  its  peculiar  air 
Of  elegance  so  very  rare  ? 
'Tis  not  that  fine  turn*d  head  and  neck, 
Nor  flowing-tail  his  body  deck ; — 
These  all  assist,  but  most  his  feet, 
Taper  and  small,  the  horse  complete. 
So  is  it  with  the  antelope  : 
For  fleetness  what  can  with  it  cope  1 
Or  what  for  grace !  its  foot  so  light, 
And  gait  so  fleet  as  mocks  our  sight. 
What  gives  its  burlesque  to  the  dance 
Which  elephant  attempts  perchance ! 
What  but  its  huge  mis-shapen  foot, — 
If  foot  that  be  which  foot  is  not. 
The  Graces  famed  in  ancient  lore. 
Had  not  large  feet,  I'm  very  sure. 
Napoleon,  whose  capacious  mind 
Aspired  to  rule  o^er  all  mankind. 
His  own  small  foot  ne^er  faiPd  to  see 
With  infinite  complacency. 
What  crown 'd  fair  Cinderella^s  lot 
And  to  her  feet  a  prince  e*en  brought  ? 
Her  silvered  slip  and  tiny  feet 
This  homage  won,  this  off  *ring  meet. 
In  China  where  with  half  shut  e*e, 
The  people  scarcely  seem  to  see. 
Men  somehow  keep  a  corner  sly 
Wherewith  the  women's  feet  to  spy ; 
And  would  you  know  the  reason  why  t 
Because  so  small,  most  obviously. 
Fair  Italy  and  sunny  Spain 
Their  right  to  beauty^s  palm  maintain. 
This  right  we  warmly  will  contest. 
Nor  own  their  claim  as  being  best, 
Unless  it  be  for  mould  of  form, 
And  feet  an  anchorite  would  charm. 


Poets  have  song  Mid  Prosers  writ 
Of  tap*iing  ankles,  pretty  feet, — 
Compared  them  in  the  flitting  dance 
To  sunbeams  as  on  lakes  they  glance,— 
To  Houri^s  wings,  and  thousand  thiogs 
Of  their  own  wild  imaginings ; 
But  pretty  feet  e*er  seem'd  to  me 
Points  where  Love's  electricity 
PlayM  and  flew  off,  in  many  a  gleam, 
Out-dazsliog  e^en  the  Poet^s  dream. 


Alberto. 
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WHERE  ARE  THEYt 


BT  W.   N.   STANTOK. 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  are  they  t— 
Flowers  that  Summer  found  upoa 
The  green  lap  of  balmy  May — 
Hues  that  Angels*  bands  had  thrown 
O'er  the  earth — 0,  where  are  they ! 
And  the  withered  leaf  replied, 
**  They  are  sleeping  by  my  side." 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  are  they  t— 
Minstrels  of  the  greenwood  tree — 
Birds  that  made  the  forest  gay 
With  their  joyful  melody- 
Happy  warblers !  where  are  they  ? 
And  the  bare  trees  answered  me, 
**  In  the  Spring-time  thou  shalt  see.** 

I  said  to  Aotamn  : — where  are  they  ?— 
Brooks  that  murmured  as  they  sped, 
Sparkling  in  the  light  of  day, 
Onward  o^er  their  rocky  bed 
To  the  river — where  are  they  1 
And  a  frozen  streamlet  near. 
Answered  feebly — **  we  are  here.*' 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  arc  they ! — 
Friends  who  loved  the  flowers  so— 
Friends  who  loved  the  wild  bird's  lay — 
And  the  gay  brook's  murmuring  flow — 
Friends  we  loved — O,  where  are  they  f 

And  a  low  voice  in  the  air 

Answered  sadly — "  where  f  O  !  where  /" 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  THE  LAST  DECISIVE  BATTLES 


OF 


NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE. 


II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapaed  since  the 
nordeioas  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  BeUe>Alliaoce, 
M  the  Prussians  more  properly  call  it,  has  been 
foogkt ;  the  bones  of  the  many  thousands  of  its  vic- 
lins  hate  mooldered  in  the  earth,  but  it  lives  still 
is  the  memory  of  nations,  and,  as  an  event  which 
0006  ihook  the  surface  of  oor  globe,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  career  of  a  tyrmnt,  who  frivolously  sacrifi- 
ced millions  of  bis  fellow-creatores  to  his  insatia- 
ble tiid  most  condemnable  ambition,  it  will  be  nn- 
forgoiteo,  like  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
ZaiDi,  ActioD,  Chalons  and  others,  as  long  as  that 
globe,  which  ooce  has  been  shaken  by  it,  remains 
io  lit  present  form.  It  is  all-important  that  people 
<lM»ld  ba?e  a  correct  idea  of  an  historical  event 
of  M  mocb  consequence ;  but  this  battle,  the  honor 
of  which  the  English  so  unjustly  claim  for  them- 
tolves  and  their  General  alone,  the  proportion  of 
tbediflferent  armies  and  tlie  number  of  the  victims  on 
both  tides  is  nearly  as  often  the  object  of  mistakes 
as  it  it  the  topic  of  discossioo.  A  somewhat  minute 
deicriptioD  of  it,  baaed  upon  official  reports  and 
sUtements,  which  may  be  relied  upon,  will,  there 
fore,  Qot  be  withoot  interest  and  utility. 

The  16th  and  17th  of  June,  1816,  had  been 
Uoody  days  for  the  Prussian  as  well  as  for  the 
Preoeb  army.  Napoleon  haying  succeeded,  after 
biieieape  from  the  island  of  Elba,  in  rallying  a  large 
vny,  of  about  150,000  men,  threw  himself  with 
bit  vbole  force  upon  a  part  of  the  Prussian  army, 
Bvier  prince  Blacher,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
heroic  valor  of  this  army  and  its  gallant  veteran 
leader,  it  had  to  yield  to  the  saperiority, and  tore- 
tin  from  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to  preyent  a 
defeat.  The  retreat  was  not  like  a  flight,  it  was 
execQted  orderly  and  undauntedly,  and  with  the 
linDTsiolution  to  wipe  oflT  the  blow. 

From  the  Prussian  army.  Napoleon  turned  to 
the  Eogliah,  intending  to  crush  them  one  after  the 
other  by  his  superior  force.  On  the  morning  of 
tbe  17ih  of  June,  1815,  he  detached  from  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Ligny  his  Marshal  Grouchy  with  the 
^d  Corps. — Gen.  Favuiaffime,  containing  31  battal- 
ions and  4  batteriea,  13,670  men ;  the  4th  Corps, 
Geo.  Girard,  32  batulions,  12  escadrons  of  horse 
^  5  batteries,  14,260  men ;  from  the  6th  Corps, 
^  injantry-dioisian  Teste,  7  batulions,  1  battery. 
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4,120  men ;  from  the  1st  Corps,  the  eavalry'di- 
vision  Soult,  9  escadrons,  1  battery,  1,520  men; 
tks  Und  caealry'Corps^  Gen.  Exeelmans^  24  es- 
cadrons, 2  batteries,  3,080  men ;  together  36,650 
men,  5,720  horse  included,  and  06  pieces  of  ord* 
nance ;  after  the  subtraction  of  the  loss  at  Ligny, 
about  32,000  men,  one-third  of  tbe  whole  army, — in 
pursuit  of  the  Prussian  army.    The  French  Em« 
peror  left  upon  the  battle-field  of  Ligny  one  divi- 
sion of  the  corps  of  Gen.  Girard,  which  had  suf- 
fered most  the  day  before,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  the  following  corps  :  1st  Corps^ 
Gen.  Erlon^  containing  theinfentry  divisions,  Aliv, 
Douzelot,  Marcognet,  Durotte,  the  cavalry-divis- 
ion Jacquinat— 32  battalions,   11  escadrons   and 
6  batteries — 18,640  men ;  2iu/  Corps^  Gen.  ReiUe, 
infantry-di vision  Jerome,  Bachelu,  Foi ;  cavalry- 
division,  Pir6 — 33  battalions,  14  escadrons  and  6 
batteries — 18,500;  6/A  Corps^   Gen.  Lobau,  in- 
fantry-divisions Simmer  and  Jeannin— 17  battal* 
ions,  4  batteriea— 7,600  men ;  bth  Corps.  Guards^ 
infantry  divisions  Friant,  Morand  and  Duhesme ; 
cavalry  divisions  Lefevre,  Desnooettes  and  Guyot, 
24  battalions,  32  escadrons,  1 1  batteries-<-18,520 
men  ;  added  to  which  were  from  the  1st  corps  the 
cavalry-division  Subewic,  0  escadrons,  1  battery^ 
1,500  men ;  3rd  eavalry'Corps,  Gen.  Kellermanm^ 
tbe  divisions  PHeritier  and  Roussel,  24  escadrona^ 
2  batteries,  3,090 ;  4/A  eavatry^eorps^  €fen.  Mil" 
hand,  the  divisions  Vathier  and  Deloet,  20  escadroDe, 
2  batteries — 3,080  men ;  from  the  3rd  Corps  tbe 
cavalry-division  Domont,  9  escadrons,  1  battery— 
1,620  men,  together   72,580  men,  15,700  horse 
included,  and  254  pieces  of  ordnance ;  (the  loss  of 
the  two  last  fights  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny,  etc., 
subtracted,  about  70,000  men ;)  to  which  came,  near 
Fraane,  the  forces  under  Marshal  Ney,  increasing 
Napoleon^s  forces  to  about  80,000  men: — with  these 
he  marched  against  the  army  of  Wellington,  who 
left  his  position  near  Qaartre-Bras  and  receded  to 
the  end  of  the  forest  of  Soignes.    The  French 
army  arrived  the  same  evening  near  Belle-Alliance, 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo. 

Blocher,  foreseeing  the  plan  of  Napol6on,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  English  General  to  accept  the  bat- 
tle to  be  offered  to  him,  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assist  him  with  his  whole  army.  Welling- 
ton took,  therefore,  his  position  near  Mont  St.  JeaOy 
which  he  reached  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June. 
His  army  consisted  of  the  following  troops :  1, 
English  division.  Gen.  Cooke,  4  battalions — 3,913 
men ;  2,  English  division,  Gen.  Clinton,  12  bat- 
talions— 6,506  men ;  3,  Hanoverian  division.  Gen. 
Alton,  13  battalions— 6,283  men  ;  4,  English  bri- 
gade, Milchel,  4  battalions — 1,697  men  ;  5,  Eng- 
lish  division.  Gen.  Picton,  12  battalions— 6,815 
men  ;  6,  Reserve  division,  6  battalions— 3.500 ; 
7,  Netherland  division.  Gen.  Perponcher,  10  battal- 
ions— 7,312  men ;  8,  Netherland  division,  Gen, 
Chassis  10  battalions — 7,141  men ;  9,  Brunswick 
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division^  9  battalions,  5  escadrons — 6,650  men  ;  10. 
Nassau  division^  6  battalions — 3,500  men;  11, 
English  cavalry  brigade,  Gen.  Sommerset^  16  ea- 
cadrons — 1,176  men;  Gen,  Ponsonby^  12  esca- 
drons — 1,160  men ;  Gen,  Vivian^  12  escadrons — 
1,270 men;  Gen,  Vandeleur^  12 escadrons — 1,159 
men  ;  Gen,  Grants  12  escadrons — 1,156  men  ;  12, 
two  brigades  German  legion,  Doernberg^  12  es- 
cadrons— 1,325  men ;  Arendschildt,  12  escadrons — 
972  men ;  13,  the  Netherland  heavy  cavalry-bri- 
gade uf  Gen,  Tripp f  16  escadrons — 1,500  men,  and 
the  Netherland  light  cavalry -brigades,  Ghtgny 
and  Meelmy  12  escadrons — 1,800  men;  14,  thirty 
batteries — 4,900  men ;  all  together  69,762  men, 
12,485  horse  included,  and  230  pieces  of  ordnance ; 
among  which  not  quite  30,000  English,  and  the  rest 
Hanoverian,  Brunswick,  Nassau  and  Netherland 
troops. 

On  the  southern  end  of  the  village  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  where  Wellington's  army  arrived  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  of  June,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  highway  coming  from  Brussels,  is  divided  into 
two  branches  :  the  right  branch  goes  in  a  south- 
western direction  to  Nivelles,  the  left  nearly  in  a 
southern  course  to  Genappe.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces  south  from  this  division,  the  latter  branch 
crosses  a  row  of  hills,'  sloping  to  the  north  and 
sooth,  which  extends  on  the  left  side  to  the  village 
of  Papelotte,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
terminates  on  the  right  side  in  an  equal  distance  a 
little  more  steeply.  Several  hundred  paces  to  the 
left  of  this  declivity  of  the  hills,  is  the  castle  of 
Hongomont,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  groves. 
Where  the  high- way  of  Genappe  comes  down  the 
hills  is  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  The  ground 
south  of  the  bills  is  open,  and  rises  gradually  to- 
wards the  farm  of  Belle-Alliance,  situated  about 
fifteen  hundred  paces  from  Haye  Sainte,  on  the 
same  highway.  About  one  thousand  paces  to  the 
right  of  the  highway  of  Nivelles,  is  the  village  of 
Merbe  Brain^  in  a  dale  to  the  north  of  the  hill, 
and  a  little  less  than  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  town  of  Brain  La  Lend.  The  road  from 
this  place  to  Wavrea  goes  along  the  ridge  of  the 
bills  in  their  whole  length,  and  has,  beyond  the  high- 
way leading  to  Genappe,  declivities  on  its  sides, 
bordered  by  brinks  and  hedges.  Several  hundred 
paces  from  the  above-mentioned  village  of  Pape- 
lotte,  in  a  sooth-eastern  direction,  is  the  village  of 
Frichermont  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  which,  a 
little  farther  backwards,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  south-west  from 
this  village  and  one  mile  south-east  from  the  farm 
of  Belle- Alliance,  in  a  dale,  is  the  v illage  of  P/an- 
ehenait. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18ih  of  June,  Wel- 
lington distributed  his  troops  in  the  following 
manner  npon  the  above- described  ground :  Right 
wing,  commander  Gen.  Hill;  I,  division  Chass6, 
one  brigade  in  Brain  La  Leud,the  other  before  that 


place ;  2,  divisions  Clinton  and  Mitchel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway  to  Nivelles,  extendiog 
to  the  dale  of  Merbe  Brain.  Centre,  commander 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  1,  the  division  Cooke;  2, 
division  Alton ;  3,  the  contingent  of  tbe  Grand- 
duchy  of  Nassau,  occupying  the  eminences  be- 
tween the  two  highways  of  Nivelles  and  Ge- 
nappe, having,  4,  The  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brans- 
wick  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve ;  added  to  those  were, 
5,  the  cavalry-brigades  Sommerset,  Doernberg, 
Arendschildt,  Grant,  Meelm,  Ghigny  and  Tripp. 
Left  wingi  commander  Gen.  Picton,  immediately 
on  the  left  side  of  the  highway  to  Genappe,  formed, 
1,  by  one  brigade  of  the  reserve-division,  (tbe 
other  had  its  position  on  the  end  of  the  village  of 
Mont.  St.  Jean,)  2,  the  division  Picton,  both  be- 
hind the  hedges  and  brinks  along  tbe  road  to  Wa- 
vres,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hills :  3,  the  diviNoa 
Perponcher,  joining  there  and  prdongiog  with  one 
brigade  the  position  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills  to 
Papelotte,  and  occupying  with  the  other  brigade 
this  village  and  some  adjacent  farms  and  outbuild- 
ings. To  this  wing  were  added,  4,  the  cavalry- 
brigades  Ponsonby,  Yandeleur  and  Vivian.  Tbe 
infantry  stood  everywhere  in  two  doable  lines,  tbe 
cavalry  formed  the  third.  The  castle  of  Hoegoa- 
mont,  adapted  for  defence,  was  occupied  by  one  bat- 
talion of  English  guards,  one  battalion  of  Brans- 
wickers,  and  one  of  the  contingent  of  Nassan ;  and 
La  Haye  Sainte  by  a  light  battalion  of  the  dii is- 
ion  Alton.  Both  places  were  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  batteries. 

Immediately  behind  the  farm  of  Belle- Alliance, 
the  main  point  of  the  battle,  between  both  high- 
ways, (of  Nivelles  and  Genappe,)  stood  the  2nd 
corps  of  the  French  army  under  Gen.  Reille,  the 
3rd  cavalry-corps.  Gen.  Kellerman,  and  the  divis- 
ion Pir6 ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  Genappe, 
the  1st  corps,  Gen.  Erlon,  with  the  4th  cavalry- 
corps,  Gen.  Milhaud,  and  the  division  Jacqoinot; 
as  a  reserve,  about  1500  paces  backwards,  the  6Ui 
corps,  Gen.  Lobau,  with  the  cavalry  divisions  Do- 
mont  and  Subervic ;  a  little  more  backwards,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  on  this  side 
of  the  said  road,  tbe  imperial  guards  as  a  second 
and  general  reserve. 

Napol6on  began  the  battle  not  long  before  oooi 
with  a  formidable  attack  upon  tbe  centre  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  knowing  that  a  defeat  of  this  part 
would  give  the  most  decisive  result,  because  iu 
retreat  could  only  be  effected  through  the  forest  of 
Soignes  and  upon  very  bad  roads,  and  the  whole 
material  of  the  inimical  army  would  have  fallen  ia 
his  hands.  The  cavalry-divisions,  Pir6  and  Jac- 
quinot,  having  meanwhile  deployed  on  the  extrems 
left  and  right  wings  of  the  French  army,  the  2o<i 
corps  advanced,  about  noon,  in  the  space  between 
the  two  highways,  and  commenced,  together  viih 
the  division  Jerome,  a  not  less  violent  attack  opon 
Hougoumont.    After  a  long  and  bloody  fight,  a  part 
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of  Wellington*!  artillery  was  here  taken,  bat  the 
cutletnd  its  aurroaodinKs  were  ao  bravely  de- 
feoded  by  the  reinforced  garrison,  that  Napoleon, 
not  willing  to  give  op  the  attack  of  this  important 
point,  had  to  send,  about  2  oVlock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  divisions  Foi  and  Bachelo  to  the  assistance  of 
tiM  atticking  troops.  Whilst  the  battle  continaed 
near  Hoagoumont,  the  French  Emperor  directed  a 
repeated  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  English 
amy.  Wellington,  afraid  of  its  socness,  ordered 
the  division  Clinton  from  the  right  wing,  not  at* 
Ueked,  towards  the  centre  of  his  army.  Now  four 
dinsioos  of  the  1st  French  corps  advanced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway  to  Genappe.in  as  many 
eehekiDs  from  the  left  wing.  The  4th  cavalry 
corps  preceded  this  formidable  phalanx,  and  the 
danger  for  Wellington  was  imminent.  A  part  of 
this  cavalry  penetrated  his  first  line  on  the  left  wing 
ofthecentrs;  Wellington's  defeat  would  have  been 
eertaiD  if  the  cavalry  brigade,  Summerset,  had  not 
drireo  them  back  immediately.  Meanwhile,  the 
iinteeheloo  had  drawn  near ;  it  marched  past  Haye 
Saiote,  towards  that  point  where  the  allied  army 
erossed  the  highway.  The  line  of  the  latter  was 
re-formed, and  shaken  by  the  murderous  fire  in  front 
and  in  its  flanks,  this  echelon  receded  after  a  short 
coolest.  The  horse  of  the  4th  French  corps  tried 
to  resome  the  attack,  bat  the  cavalry  brigades  of 
Poosooby  and  Vandeleur  burst  forth,  pressed  the 
iaimical  cavalry  together  with  the  first  echelon 
opoQ  the  neit  following  one,  charged  upon  this  and 
scattered  it  completely. 

The  whole  French  1st  corps  then  retired,  the 
Cogtish  cavalry  followed  with  too  much  ardor, 
killed  the  horses  of  five  batteries  which  they  met 
vitk.bQt  were  afterwards  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss  by  two  brigides  of  the  divisions  of 
Vaibier  and  Jacqninot.  The  1st  French  corps 
vas  8000  formed  again,  (about  3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
teniooo.)  and  supported  by  the  third  corps  of  cav- 
alry, commenced  an  attack  upon  Haye  Sainte, 
vbich  sQcceeded  perfectly.  At  the  same  time 
tbe  whole  of  Wellington's  artillery  near  Hongou- 
moot  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  their  cavalry 
charged  upon  the  allied,  but  was  driven  back  by 
Sommerset's  cavalry. 

The  loss  in  the  centre  of  Wellington's  army  was 
^ready  great,  and  his  defeat  more  than  probable. 
He  resorted  to  the  last  resource  and  ordered  the 
i^ri^de  Mitchel  and  a  brigade  of  the  Netherland 
divi&ioD  Chass^  to  that  weak  point.  The  other 
brigade  of  the  same  division  occupied  the  position 
left  by  the  division  Clinton.  It  was  about  4  o'clock 
iQ  the  afternoon  ;  Napoleon  arranged  another  vigo- 
rous attack,  and  it  would  have  been  the  death-blow 
for  Wellington,  if  a  mightier  ruler  had  not  ordered 
it  otherwise.  Dnring  the  Emperor's  preparations, 
aQ  at  once  new  troops  came  out  of  the  forest  be- 
hiod  Frichermont  and  marched  in  quick-step  to  the 
^  flank  of  ibe  French.    «« There  ie  Grouchy," 


exclaimed  Napol6on  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  his  adjutants.  "Grouchy, 
Grouchy !"  it  resounded  all  over  the  French  army. 
It  was  very  natural  that  they  should  think  so, 
after  NapoI6on's  orders  given  to  this  marshal  to 
come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
report  of  the  artillery,  a  sign  that  Wellington  had 
accepted  the  battle,  which  he  was  going  to  offer  to 
him,  and  after  the  lapse  of  time  that  Grouchy  could 
be  expected,  and  he  had  to  come  from  the  same  di- 
rection. 

The  new  troops  meanwhile  approached;  scarce- 
ly were  they  near  enough,  when  a  murderous  fir^ 
undeceived  Napoleon  and  his  army.  It  was  the 
old  Prussian  veteran  with  a  part  of  his  army,  whom 
he  did  not  expect  because  of  the  fatigue  and  the 
heavy  loss  of  the  two  last  days  and  the  bad  roads 
he  had  to  pass. 

General  Dlocher,  after  having  detached  General 
Thielemann  with  the  3rd  Prussian  division,  con- 
taining 30  battalions,  24  escadrons  and  9  batte- 
ries, the  loss  of  the  two  days  previous  subtracted, 
about  21,000  men,  to  observe  the  French  corps 
under  Grouchy,  and  as  soon  as  the  French  Mar- 
shal marched  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  to  fol- 
low him  closely,  harass  and  petain  him,  if  possible, 
started  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  assist  Wel- 
lington, according  to  his  promise.  The  4th  Prussian 
division,  nnderGen.  Buelow,  of  Dennewitz,  contain- 
ing the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  brigades,  and 
the  reserve-cavalry-brigade,  36  battalions,  44  esca- 
drons and  12  batteries,  marched  from  Diont  le  Mont 
towards  Wavres,  followed  by  the  2nd  division  under 
Gen.  Pirch,  containing  the  infantry  brigades  from 
5  to  8,  and  a  cavalry-brigade,  36  battalions,  36  es- 
cadrons and  10  batteries.  A  conflagration  in  Wa- 
vres and  very  bad  roads  hindered  their  march  con- 
siderably ;  nevertheless,  the  first  division  was  as- 
sembled at  noon  in  St.  Lambert,  and  its  head  arri- 
ved at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  forest  behind  Frich- 
ermont after  a  march  of  twelve  miles.  The  second 
division  arrived  two  hours  later.  The  Ist  Prus- 
sian division,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ziethen,  con- 
taining the  brigades  from  numbers  1  to  4  and  are- 
serve-cavalry-brigade,  34  battalions,  32  escadrons 
and  11  batteries,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Buerge 
to  Ohain,  and  the  3rd,  under  Gen.  Thielman,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  protect  these  movements  against 
Gronchy.  This  French  Marshal  attacked  already 
early  in  the  morning  the  2nd  Prussian  division,  and 
delayed  the  march  of  the  1st  until  noon,  but  later 
he  had  to  fight  the  3rd  division  under  Gen.  Thiel- 
man at  Wavres.  (Each  of  the  Prussian  divisions 
contained  30,000  men,  but  the  1st  lost,  the  15th  and 
16th  of  June,  12,400 ;  the  2nd  the  16th  of  June 
4,000  men ;  and  3  battalions  and  3  escadrons  of 
the  1st  division,  1,500  men,  having  remained  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dyle,  the  Prussian  forces 
who  might  have  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Gen. 
Welington  Dombered  about  73,000  men.) 
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Prinee  Blucher,  anxious  to  revenge  the  losses  of 
the  three  foregoing  days,  was  at  the  head  of  his 
army  ;  he  had  scarcely  surveyed  the  battle,  when 
he  started,  at  half  past  4  oVlock,  P.  M.,  with  two 
brigades  and  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  4th  divis- 
ion, marching  fronn  the  forest  towards  Planchenoit, 
and  began  the  attack  upon  Napoleon*s  army  with 
a  tremendous  artillery  fire,  destroying  the  illusion 
of  the  Emperor,  and  turning  his  hopes  to  rage  and 
despair.  He  sent  immediately  the  6th  corps  against 
Blocher,  and  hurried  his  attack  upon  the  army  of 
Wellington,  in  order  to  defeat  him  before  Blucher 
could  assist  him  effectually. 

A  great  mass  of  artillery  was  concentrated  against 
the  centre  of  Wellington's  army.  The  1st  and  2nd 
French  corps  advanced  near  the  highway  of  Ge- 
nappe,  supported  by  the  4th  corps  of  cavalry  and  the 
light  cavalry  division  of  the  guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  Lefevre  Desnouettes.  Without 
waiting  for  the  infantry,  the  French  cavalry  charged 
upon  Wellington's  cavalry,  formed  in  squares,  but 
was  resisted ;  they  then  turned  against  the  infantry, 
and  although  fired  upon  from  all  sides,  penetrated 
the  intervals  of  the  first  as  well  as  second  line,  but 
here  they  came  upon  the  artillery  fire  of  the  troops 
advancing  from  the  right  wing,  and  had  to  retire 
without  a  decisive  result.  Napoleon  disapproved 
this  hasty  assault,  but  he  was  forced  to  support  it, 
not  to  see  the  whole  attack  made  useless. 

The  3rd  corps  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  support 
the  attack*  and  at  the  same  time  a  battery  was 
formed  in  front  of  Wellington's  army.  A  formida- 
ble fire  began,  and  this  moment  was  the  most  criti- 
cal of  the  whole  battle.  Bnt  Wellington's  army, 
animated  by  hope,  and  on  thelefl  wing  vigorously 
supported  by  the  gallant  old  Blucher,  stood  the 
struggle  bravely.  It  was  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  when  the  enemy,  after  the  most  murderous  con- 
test of  all  the  different  kinds  of  arms,  receded  be- 
hind Hougomont  and  Have  Sainte. 

Napoleon,  perceiving  the  failure  of  his  attack 
and  the  retreat  of  his  troops,  sent  in  haste  a  divis- 
ion of  his  guards  to  the  latter  point ;  he  stopped 
the  retrograde  motion  of  his  army  and  ordered  now 
a  tremendous  attack  by  the  same  troops,  which  had 
decided  so  many  battles,  by  his  old  guard.     Wel- 
lington made  good  use  of  the  short  interval ;  he 
marched  the  intrepid  Brunswickers,  (all  uniformed 
in  black,)  from  the  right  wing  to  the  strongly  mena- 
ced left  wing  of  the  centre,  and  a  division  of  the 
Netherlanders  to  their  place  in  the  first  line.     He 
requested  the  first  Prussian  division,  being  already 
in  sight  at  this  time,  to  accelerate  their  march,  and 
ordered,  that,  after  their  arrival,  the  two  brigades, 
Vandeleur  and  Vivian,  should  hasten  to  the  centre. 
Wellington   bad   scarcely  finished   his  arrange- 
ments,— he  was  just  about  to  attack  the  little  wood 
of  Hougoomont,  towards  7  o*clock,  P.  M.,  when  the 
formidable  French  division,  supported  by  the  Ist 


ced  towards  a  little  ridge  to  the  right  of  Haje 
Sainte.  Some  brave  Brunswick  battalions,  aar* 
prised  by  the  tremendous  and  murderous  fire  of  u 
immense  swarm  of  tirailleors,  preceding  the  maiv 
body  of  the  attacking  column,  wavered  and  rece- 
ded a  little,  but  rallied  instantly  and  received  the 
assailants  with  such  a  dreadful  and  effieacioos  bat- 
talion fire,  that  the  first  four  French  battaboos  gave 
up  advancing,  stopped  at  a  distance  of  about  150 
paces,  and  retaliated  the  fire. 

In  this  critical  moment  the  first  brigade  and  the 
reserve  cavalry  of  the  1st  Prussian  division  bad 
arrived  upon  the  left  wing;  supported  by  84pieeet 
of  ordnance,  they  advance  rapidly,  throw  dova 
everv  thing  before  them,  retake  the  village  of  Pa- 
pelotte,  just  before  taken  by  the  division  Dunitte, 
and  irresistibly  hasten  towards  the  critical  point, 
forcing  the  French  backwards  towards  Belle-Aili- 
aoce.      This  valiant  assault  decided  the  battle. 
Napol6on  sent  eight  battalions  of  his  old  goaids, 
who  had  not  yet  been  in  the  fire,  against  this  heroic 
Prussian  column ,  bet  meanwhile  the  Englisk  bri- 
gades, Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  had  had  time  enooffh 
to  arrive  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  Wellingtoo^s 
cavalry  started  at  once  to  assist  the  Prussians ;  ther 
charged  upon  the  already  wavering  French  masses, 
and  their  retreat  became  general ;  even  foar  bat- 
talions of  old  guards,  formed  in  squares,  retreated. 
The  little  wood  of  Hojgoumont  was  meanwhile  also 
taken,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded  his 
whole  line  to  advance  and  to  drive  the  enemy,  being 
already  in  disorder,  towards  Belle* Alliance.    The 
ridges  near  this  farm,  occupied  by  the  French  ar- 
tillery, were  taken  by  assault;  the  battalions  of  Na- 
poleon's old   guards,  still  retaining  their  order, 
were  charged  upon  by  the  cavalry  and  also  pot  to 
a  confused  flight,  and  all  resistance  ceased. 

The  already  mentioned  brigades  of  the  4th  Pros- 
sian  division  had  marched,  about  half-past  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  with  the  left  wing  towards  Planchenoit  and 
by  partial  fight  occupied  the  6th  French  corpi 
until  the  other  brigades  of  the  same  division  had 
arrived.    The  village  of  Planchenait  was  then  at- 
tacked by  6  battalions  and  taken,  bat  could  not  be 
defended  a  long  time,  as  Napol^n  sent  there  tbe 
division  of  his  young  guard.    Another  attack  of 
Blucher  was  without  sueceas,  and  the  battle  be- 
came here  standing  until  troops  of  the  second  Fns- 
sian  division  arrived  and  participated  in  it    The 
enemy  was  now  driven  oat  of  the  village  by  aqnick 
assault,  and  the  whole  Prussian  line  between  Fricb- 
ermont  and  Planchenoit  advanced  victoriously  jos( 
at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle,  when  a  part 
of  the  lat  Prussian  division  made  its  above  deacti- 
bed  valiant  and  successful  attack. 

Napoleon  was  defeated,  and  fled  the  first,  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  army.  When  the  two  cotn- 
raanders,  Blucher  and  Wellington,  met  in  the  even- 
ing, about  9  o'clock,  near  Belle-Alliance,  after  their 


and    2nd   corps  and  the  whole  cavalry  ad  van-  bloody  vork,  tlie  first  took  charge  of  the  powut 
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of  the  eoemy,  iljing  in  a  horrible  disurder,  and 
be  prened  them  so  rapidlj  and  violently,  thai, 
etrly  the  next  merning,  he  arrived  about  eighteen 
miles  beyond  Belle- Allianee,  with  an  army  which 
had  foQght  daring  the  last  three  days  and  marched 
tlready  13  miles  on  the  18th  of  June  in  order  to 
reach  (he  ieM  of  battle.  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  defeated  army,  but 
it  was  booght  by  no  trifling  sacrifices.  Welling- 
ton's anny  lost  15  Generals,  900  offieers,  and  about 
14,000  soldiets,  partly  wounded  and  partly  killed. 
The  Pressian  army,  although  arrived  late,  lost  in 
proportion  to  the  time  ibey  fought  even  more  than 
ihtt,  abost  8,000  men,  partly  wounded  and  partly 
killed.  From  the  French  army,  4  Generals  and 
about  6,000  officers  and  soldiers  were  taken  pris- 
eners,  3  Generab  were  killed  and  many  wounded ; 
besides  the  French  army  lost  its  whole  materiel, 
aad  note  than  80,000  men  were  partly  wounded 
aad  partly  killed. 

The  impartial  reader  v^ill  easily  infer  from  the 
aiiove  true  and  indifferent  statement,  that  it  is  pre- 
sonptioD  to  claim  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  or 
fielle-Allianee,  alone  for  the  English,  or  to  attrib- 
oietbe  honor  of  the  day  alone  to  Wellington,  call- 
iBg  bin  the  bero  of  Waterloo.  The  English  troops, 
esgafed  in  this  battle,  numbered  at  most  30,000 
mes,  as  has  already  been  remarked;  the  Ger- 
mao  and  Netherland  troops  in  Wellington's  army 
aiDoamed  to  about  39,000  men,  and  outnumbered 
the  English ;  the  Prussian  troops  that  came  to  the 
assiitoBce  of  Wellington  amounted  to  about  60,000 
mea:  the  English  troops,  therefore,  constituted 
ealjr  alitde  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
allied  army  which  fought  at  Waterloo,  or  Belle- 
Aniiaee,and  it  would  be  a  folly  to  attribute  the  vic- 
tory to  this  one-fourth,  no  matter  how  bravely  they 
(raght,  especially  as  the  German  and  Netberland 
iBiiliaries  fevght  equally  as  bravely,  as  we  have 


It  ia  not  lees  wrong  to  attribute  the  honor  of  the 
victory  alone  to  Wellington,  and  to  call  him  the 
hero  of  Waterloo.  Even  if  we  will  disbelieve  Na- 
poleoD,  (who  attributes,  in  his  memoirs  of  Helena, 
the  victory  to  Blocher,)  because  be  could  be  biassed 
ftgaiost  the  English  who  kept  him  a  prisoner,  the 
latter  has  certainly  fully  as  large  a  share  in  it  as 
Wellington  and  an  equal  claim  to  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  or  Belle- Alliance.  Wellington 
would  never  have  accepted  the  battle,  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon,  with  a  considerable  superiority 
of  troops,  if  the  old  Prussian  veteran  had  not  prom- 
ised to  assist  him  with  his  whole  army,  and  if  he 
had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  lost  it  without 
Blocher*s  assistance.  At  4  oVloek  in  the  afler- 
Duon  Wellington's  loss  was  already  very  important, 
t  large  part  of  his  artillery  had  been  taken  near 
H^iogoumont,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  position  at 
Papelotte  and  was  at  disadvantage  the  new  attack ; 
^Iku  prepared  bj  Napol6on,  most  have  been  suc- 


cessful, the  whole  division  of  the  formidable  old 
guards,  entirely  fresh  troops,  would  have  rushed 
upon  Wellington's  army  and  crushed  and  defeated 
it,  if,  by  a  divine  ordinance,  Blucher  had  not  ar- 
rived just  at  this  critical  moment,  and  by  a  valiant 
attack  upon  the  left  wing,  prevented  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  troops  attacking  the  centre  of  Wel- 
lington. The  army  of  the  latter,  at  least  its  cen- 
tre, would  have  been  again  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  by  the  French  guards, 
supported  by  the  1st  and  Snd  corps  and  the  whole 
cavalry  of  Napoleon,  if  the  valiant  first  brigade  and 
cavalry  of  the  1st  Prussian  division,  .under  General 
Zeiihen,  had  not  made  that  famous  assault  from  the 
Icfi  wing  to  the  centre  and  driven  the  French  back- 
wards, relieving  Wellington's  already  fatigued  and 
wavering  army. 

It  is  besides  a  great  mistake  to  admit  that  Wel- 
lington was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Waterloo,  and 
old  Blucher  under  his  command.  Each  of  them, 
Blocher  as  well  as  Wellington,  commanded  a  great 
division  of  an  allied  army  of  more  than  400,000 
men,  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
General,  Prince  Schwartaenberg,  who  entered 
France  with  a  third  Austrian  army,  through  Swit- 
xerland,  and  directed  the  whole  invasion,  in  order  to 
secure  unity  in  it,  being  selected  and  commissioned 
to  this  chief  command  by  the  monarchs  and  their 
substitutes,  assembled  at  the  diet  of  Vienna.  Blu- 
cher and  Wellington  were  therefore  only  f  odrdi- 
nate  commanders ;  but  if  it  had  been  necessary  for 
one  of  them  to  act  as  Commander-in-Chief,  old 
Prince  Blucher  would  have  been  the  one,  for  he 
was  born  in  1742 ;  already  a  Captain  under  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Prussia,  he  became  General  in 
1794,  when  Wellington,  being  born  in  1769,  was 
only  25  years  of  age,  and  hardly  more  than  a  Lieu- 
tenant ;  Blucher  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  more  than  73  years  of  age,  and  too  highly 
esteemed  and  venerated  by  his  monarch,  to  be 
put  under  the  command  of  a  comparatively  young 
oflScer. 

It  is  equally  inadequate  and  even  absurd  to  ad- 
mit that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  only  lost  for 
Napoleon  by  the  treachery  of  Marshal  Grouchy.  It 
is  undeniable,  that  the  French  Emperor  commanded 
his  Marshal  to  come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  announced  that  Wel- 
lington had  accepted  the  battle  which  he  was  going 
to  offer  to  him,  but  unforeseen  events  made  this  im- 
possible. General  Blucher  had  out  manoeuvred 
Napoleon.  Foreseeing  that,  a  battle  having  begun 
the  next  day.  Grouchy,  who  was  dispatched  by 
NapoI6on  to  pursue  and  observe  the  Prussian  army, 
and  who  was  only  about  10  miles  from  Belle-Alli- 
ance, would  hasten  with  his  33,000  men  to  his  Em- 
peror's assistance,  he  sent  General  Thielman  with 
21,000  men  and  9  batteries  to  Wavres,  in  order  to 
observe  and  occupy  Grouchy,  to  follow  him  aa 
closely  as  possible,  and  to  force  him  to  fight  if  he 
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ahould  start  to  his  Emperor^s  support.  Groachy 
found,  therefore,  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  he  could 
not  rid  himself  so  easily  from  21,000  brave  Prus- 
sians, anxious  to  wipe  off  the  blow  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  had  to  (ight  them,  as  we  have  seen. 
But  even  if  Grouchy  had  not  been  detained  and  had 
arrived  early  enough  upon  the  field  of  battle  to  as- 
sist Napoleon,  would  he  have  decided  the  battle  in 
favor  of  the  Emperor  %  We  think  only  the  ill-in- 
formed or  prejudiced  could  affirm  this  question. 

If  Grouchy  had  started  with  his  division  for 
Belle- Alliance,  be  could  not  have  arrived  before 
Blucher,  for  this  General  knew  Wellington's  plan, 
and  instead  of  starting  after  having  heard  the  thun- 
der of  the  cannon,  he  broke  up  at  day-break,  be- 
fore the  battle  had  begun.  Grouchy  knew  not 
whether  Wellington  was  to  accept  the  battle  or  not ; 
ke  could  only  march  after  having  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  having  to  march  upon  equally  as 
bad  roads  as  the  Prussian  Army,  and  to  overcome 
ihe  same  obstacles,  he  could,  in  the  most  favorable 
case,  only  arrive  together  with  Blucher's  army,  but 
more  probably  after  him.  Admitting  he  bad  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Prussian  army  of  73,000 
men,  he  would  have  only  increased  Napoll-on's 
army  to  112,000  men,  whereas  the  allied  army  of 
about  69,000  men  would  have  beeh  increased  by  the 
Prussians  to  142,000  men.  Why  should  Napo- 
leon, having  30,000  men  less,  have  defeated  the 
two  skilful  Generals,  Blucher  and  Wellington,  who 
both  bad  defeated  him  often  before  1  Besides, 
General  Thielman  would  certainly  have  followed 
Grouchy  as  closely  as  possible  and  increased  the 
allied  army  to  163,000  men,  indeed  an  enormous 
superiority,  which  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  about 
the  victory. 

Even  if  Marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived,  his  coope- 
ration would  most  probably  not  have  changed  Na- 
poleon's fate.  He  might,  nevertheless,  have  caused 
a  protraction  of  the  battle  to  the  next  day ;  but 
would  this  have  been  of  great  avail  for  Napoleon  1 
The  rising  sun  of  the  19th  of  June  could  but  witness 
the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  and  the  more  probably 
the  entire  annihilation  of  bis  whole  army,  as  nighi 
would  not  have  protected  his  retreat.  If  there  had 
been  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  allied  army, 
Blucher  and  Wellington  could  have  got,  during 
the  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day,  another  rein- 
forcement from  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  stood,  with  about  18,800  men  and  4  batte- 
ries, partly  English  troops,  near  Hal,  not  very  far 
from  Waterloo.  Napol6on  relied  too  much  upon 
his  good  fortune  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  ad- 
rersaries,  but  Blucher  especially  disappointed  him. 
Upon  the  French  Emperor's  page,  in  the  book  of 
fate,  was  written,  by  an  infallible  hand, 

"  So  far  and  no  farther." 

It  is  nevertheless  very  natural  that  the  French 
should  attribute  Napoleon^s  defeat  to  the  treachery 


of  Grouchy,  a  fault  beyond  the  responsibility  of 
their  late  Emperor ;  they  thought  him  to  be  the 
God  of  war — unconquerable;  tbey  were  blindly  pre- 
judiced for  h im,  and  the  too  high  opinion  of  their  0  WD 
talents  for  warfare  and  valor,  together  with  their 
excessive  love  of  glory,  prevents  them  from  judging 
impartially,  and  renders  them  unjust  enough,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  others  and  to  accuse 
and  even  condemn  a  brave  General  of  treachery, 
which  never  came  into  his  mind,  and  which  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  refute  satisfactorily,  for  every  impar- 
tial man,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  appeared  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  the  same  reason  tbe 
French  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  battles  the  year 
previous,  atGross-Beren.  Deonewitz,  Calm,  Katz- 
bach,  Goerde,  Leipsic,  Hanaa,  Laon,  Paris,  etc., 
not  to  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  nations, 
anxious  to  break  the  chain  of  slavery,  and  to  the 
skill  of  their  Generals,  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  hot 
equally  to  one  of  those  deficiencies  iocontrolable 
by  their  idol,  to  treachery,  faithlessness,  and  other 
vile  tricks,  although  the  attentive  observer  of  the 
character  of  Napol6on  will  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  was  only  a  great  General  if 'suc- 
cessful. It  was  then  that  he  knew  how  to  bring 
to  bear  his  whole  genius  and  all  his  expedients  and 
resources,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  the  events  and 
to  torn  them  to  his  favor,  but  bad  luck  discon- 
certed him  more  than  it  ought  to  do  and  disabled 
him  to  act  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  energy. 
This  feature  in  Napoleon's  character  was  very 
visible  first  in  Egypt,  afterwards  in  Russia,  later  in 
Germany,  and  lastly,  in  both  campaigns  in  France. 

In  Russia  Napoleon  lost  his  presence  of  mind  so 
completely,  that  he  would  not  have  brought  back  one 
battalion,  and  hardly  have  saved  himself,  if  Ney  had 
not  proved  a  much  greater  General,  in  bad  lock, 
than  his  Emperor.  Even  afler  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, where,  instead  of  trying  to  retreat  in  time, 
like  Moreau  from  Bavaria,  and  with  as  much  order 
as  possible,  to  prevent  tbe  entire  annihilation  of  his 
amy,  hA  was  the  first  to  leave  the  battle-field,— 
cowardly,  we  venture  to  say,  for  having  nothing 
more  to  lose,  he  should  have  saved  at  least  his 
honor  by  a  soldier's  death,  but  be  preferred  a  dis- 
graceful flight  and  an  ignominious  imprisonment, 
which  was  the  most  favorable  fate  that  be  could 
expect  after  his  escape  from  Elba  and  his  breach 
of  promise :  he  could  just  as  well  have  been  exe- 
cuted like  his  brother-in-law,  King  Joachim  Murat 
of  Naples,  and  nothing  saved  him  but  his  being  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  of  Austria. 

If  we  cast  on  this  occasion  a  rapid  glance  opoo 
the  life  of  Buonaparte,  what  a  difiference  of  charac- 
ter strikes  us  between  the  conqueror  of  Montenotte, 
Montelesino,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Roveredo,  Areola, 
and  Rivoli,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  All  tbe 
thoughts  of  the  youthful  General  who,  in  front  of  the 
formidable  Austrian  artillery,  planted  the  flag  upon 
the  bridge  of  Atcole,  calling  his  troops  to  follow 
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],  were  absorbed  io  the  desire  of  distinguishing 
himself  and  being  brave  like  Alexander  and  Caesar ; 
his  humble  position  in  life  and  limited  fortune  hav- 
ing favored  a  modest  appearance  and  prevented  the 
coltiTation  and  even  germination  of  prevailing  pas- 
sions. If  there  was  already  a  spark  of  that  in- 
domitable ambition  and  pernicious  egotism  in  his 
character,  it  only  stimulated  the  longing  for  serv- 
ing  his  country  without  lessening  ^  pleasing  mod- 
esty and  even  a  javenile  bashfulness.  But  where 
were  bashfulness  and  modesty  in  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  1.,  the  conqueror  of  Ma 
leogo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Borodino,  Mos- 
cow, etc  t  Spoiled  by  success,  misled  by  flattery 
ud  adulatjoo,  and  readered  overbearing  by  illimited 
power,  the  most  violent  passions  took  the  place  of 
bis  juvenile  virtues  ;  his  ambition  was  insatiable, 
the  world  afforded  too  small  a  place  of  action  for  it ; 
his  boundless  egotism  made  him  a  tyrant.  He  saw 
only  himself  upon  the  vast  globe,  his  fellow  crea- 
tures seemed  to  him  but  worthless  tools  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  bis  vicious  passions,  and  he  sacrificed 
millions  of  them  without  hesitation  or  remorse. 
He  ceased  to  be  brave,  because  he  thought  to  have 
sated  every  thing,  if  he  only  saved  himself,  and 
thus  be  branded  his  memory,  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  by  preferring  an  ignominious  flight  to  an 
Itonorable death.  Buonaparte  was  a  great  General, 
botnott  great  roan.  He  knew  how  to  conquer 
his  enemies  bat  not  his  passions ;  and  is  by  no  means 
wmparable  to  our  noble  Washington,  who  con- 
quered  both,  and  whose  whole  life  was  an  oninter- 
iBpted  sacrifice  to  his  country,  whereas  |  Buona- 
pute  immolated  his  coantry  and  every  thing  around 
him  upon  the  altar  of  his  condemnable  passions, 
and  outlired  bis  fame. 

Loais  Philip  was  right  to  assign  to  the  remains 
of  the  late  Emperor  a  place  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids,  among  those  of  men  distinguished  in  war- 
fare; a  f  lace  in  the  Pantheon  would  have  been  less 
appropriate. 

lf>  after  the  first  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Na- 
poleon, after  the  first  invasion  of  France,  the  French 
*ere  still  dazzled  with  the  spell  of  his  glory,  it  was 
Dot  so  after  the  second  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allied  armies  and  after  Buonaparte's  banishment  to 
ihe  island  of  Helena.  The  excess  of  misery 
opened  at  last  their  eyes.  Buonaparte's  party  de- 
creased rapidly,  and  when,  about  fifteen  years  after 
liis  death,  his  nephew  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland  Louis  Napoleon  and  of 
Hortense  Beaoharnais,  the  step-daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon,  made  two  attempts  to 
fevolotiooize  France  in  favor  of  his  family,  he 
found  no  sympathy,  and  expiated  his  folly  in  the  for- 
tress of  Ham  in  French  Flanders. 


L.  H. 


^annahf  Ga. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Why  would  ye  check  my  proud  careei^? 

I  love  the  Hero's  glorious  life ; 
Give  me  the  rush,  the  din,  the  cheer, 

Of  squadrons  mixed  in  deadly  strife  ; 
Be  mine  the  sword  whose  flashes  bright 
Are  foremost  in  the  thick'ning  fight ! 

Tempt  ye  with  song  ?  The  trnmpet^s  note, — 
The  rattling  drum,— *the  clashing  steel,-— 

The  sounding  charge,—* the  whistling  shot, 
Are  music  which  my  soul  can  feel. 

Think  ye  the  lute  hath  charms  for  me. 

Who  love  the  camp's  wild  minstrelsy  ? 

Pour  not  for  roe  the  sparkling  wine ; 

Ye  crush  the  purple  grape  in  vain, — 
Let  other  hands  the  chaplet  twine. 

Let  other  lips  the  goblet  drain  ! 
Be  mine  to  cheer  the  fierce  advance — 
Tu  wield  the  flashing  sword  and  lance ! 

Breathe  not  her  name !  Ye  know  not  all 
The  hopes  still  dear,  though  crushed  and  dead 

Better  on  Famous  proud  field  to  fall, 
Than  live  and  love  when  hope  hath  fled. 

Perhaps  her  eye  may  drop  a  tear, 

Upon  the  Soldier's  early  bier. 

Tell  her  the  heart  that  loved  so  well. 
Will  give  to  her  its  last  warm  sigh ; 

That  mem'ry  still  near  her  will  dwell. 
When  loudest  rings  the  battle  cry : 
.  Tell  her — But  no !  She  cares  not  now, 

If  death  had  cooled  this  burning  brow. 

Hark !  The  war-shout !  I  know  it  well — 
Thy  topmost  speed,  my  gallant  grey  i 

I  cannot  stay  to  bid  farewell — 
Dash  bravely  on — away !  away ! 

Methinks  the  eagle's  wing  would  tire. 

To  match  my  charger's  heels  of  fire ! 

Ha !  They  have  met — see,  see  the  flash. 
That  gleams  within  yon  sulph'rous  cloud  I 

Hark !  To  the  volley's  hurtling  crash ! — 
The  requiem  o'er  the  warrior*s  shroud. 

Oh  !  What,  of  all  life's  fleeting  bliss. 

Can  match  one  glorious  hour  like  this! 


Je   RaTIENDR^a^* 


Norfoli,  Va. 
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THE  PLEASURES  DERIVED 


FROM  CONTEMPLATING 


THE  BEAUTY  AND  LOVELINESS  OF  NATURE. 


The  works  of  Nature,  with  all  their  beauty, 
lovelinees,  grandeur  and  sublimity,  have  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  the  most  interesting,  delightful 
and  ennobling  subjects  for  contemplation  and  study. 
From  OUT  earliest  youth,  we  begin  to  look,  with 
wonder  and  delight,  upon  the  innumerable  beauties 
and  glories  of  the  material  aniverse  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  And  now  that  spring,  that  most 
delightful  season  of  the  >ear,  has  burst  upon  our 
vision  with  all  its  loveliness  and  splendor,  how  nat- 
ural and  appropriate  is  it  that  our  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  lovely  and  beautiful  objects  which 
every  where  meet  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  lover 
of  Nature.  Spring  is  proverbially  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  portion  of  the  year: — in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Mantuan  bard — 

'*  Et  none  omois  iiger,  nunc  omnit  parturit  mrbos 
Nunc  frondent  silvae,  nunc  formosissimas  annus." 

And  now  every  tree  and  every  field  is  budding 
forth — now  the  woods  look  green — now  the  year  is 
in  its  highest  beauty,  and  now  spring  op  in  the 
fnind  a  thousand  delightful  and  interesting  asso- 
ciations of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  lore.  The 
flowers,  those  beautiful  emblems  of  all  that  is  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  lovely,  are  charming  our  eyes  with 
their  rich  and  varied  hues,  and  regaling  our  senses 
with  their  fragrant  and  delightful  odors. 

Immersed,  as  many  have  been,  in  the  damp  and 
angenial  atmosphere  of  winter — shut  up  in  our 
narrow  colls  of  business  or  of  study, — how  refresh- 
ing to  the  health — how  cheering  and  exhilarating 
to  the  mind  to  walk  forth  amid  the  beauties  of  the 
opening  spring,  to  inhale  the  pure  breath  of  the 
balmy  air,— to  be  fanned  by  the  gentle  zephyrs 
which  waft  the  grateful  odor  of  flowers,  and  to 
feast  our  eyes  upon  the  rich  and  beautiful  drapery 
of  green,  which  spreads  out,  like  a  wide  sea,  in 
every  direction  around  oa.  Is  there  not  an  inex- 
pressible pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  surveying  these 
beautiful  works  of  Nature  ? — not  the  baser  pleas- 
ures of  sense  and  appetite,  but  pleasures  of  a  high, 
and  pure,  and  elevating  character — pleasures  which 
touch,  and  animate,  and  enlarge  all  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul. 

To  use  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer.* 
**  There  is  in  the  soul  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  material  uni- 
verse. It  sheds  apon  us  a  thousand  nameless  in- 
fluences when  we  are  least  aware.    They  are  ever 

*  Burnap. 


Streaming  in  upon  the  soni  through  the  windows  of 
the  senses,  and  sometimes  pour  in  soch  a  flood  of 
light  that  the  fountains  of  Joy  overflow  within  as. 
The  opening  of  spring,  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
flowers  of  summer,  the  blushes  of  the  morning,  a 
calm,  bright  day,  the  pillared  thonder-cloud,  the 
farewell  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  winding  stream, 
the  distant  moontain,  the  open  sea,  the  forest  soli- 
tude, all  these  objects,  and  others  innumerable, 
have  the  power  to  excite  within  us  the  emotions  of 
the  purest  and  the  most  spiritual  pleasure.*' 


"  The  world  is  full  of  beauty.    To  ihe  eye 

Where'er  it  sends  ils  lieautiful  orii,  is  spread 
A  scene  of  glories.    Earth,  air  and  sky 

Are  marked  with  charactenT  which  he  may  read, 
Who  bath  a  high  altaoement  of  the  mind, 

A  bright  perception  with  the  external  eye, 
A  glowing  likeness  in  his  soul  eDshrined 

Of  what  is  great  and  heavenly.** 

Perhaps  there  are  none  who  enjoy  so  much  the 
pleasures  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  Na- 
ture as  those  who  bare  been  long  pent  up  in  the 
walls  of  large  cities,  and  who  yet  retain  soflScieot 
sensibility  and  purity  of  mind,  to  enjoy  those  things 
which  are  innocent,  beautiful  and  lovely.  When 
tired  of  the  dust  and  din  of  a  town  or  city-^wheo 
our  eyes  are  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony  of 
great  piles  of  brick  and  mortar— when  we  are  wors 
down  by  the  bustle,  business,  cares  and  aoxieties 
of  life — when  we  are  sick  and  disgusted  with  tks 
fraud,  and  deceit,  and  hypocrisy  always  incident  to 
a  crowded  population — oh,  is  it  not  a  glorious 
pleasure  to  retire,  for  a  while,  from  all  this  noise 
and  bustle,  and  hold  communion  with  Nature  aod 
her  glorious  works — to  seek  a  cool  retreat  io  some 
shady  grove— to  watch  the  wavings  of  the  lofty 
trees — to  catch  the  "whisperings  of  the  soft- 
breathed  winds** — to  look  npoo  the  pure  and  dan- 
cing ripples  of  the  meandering  stream— to  hearths 
sweet  music  of  birds — to  listen  to  the  stock-dove^s 
notes  amid  the  forest  deep, — how  pleasant  most  all 
these  things  come  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  and  what  a 
pure  and  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  most 
be  exerted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  beaotifal 
and  lovely  scenes !  This  cannot  be  solitude — it  is 
communing  with  Deity  himself,  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  sublime  and  beautiful  works  of  His 
creation  which  resemble  Him  in  their  purity,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  How  beautifully  is 
this  train  of  thought  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  in 
his  Childe  Harold^s  Pilgrimage,  and  the  verses  are 
so  full  of  poetry  and  so  true  to  nature,  that  they  can 
he  read  a  thousand  times  with  interest  and  attea- 
tion. 

'*  Bat  midst  the  crowd,  ibe  horn,  the  shock  of  men 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel  and  to  possess, 
And  roana  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  ns,  none  whom  we  can  bless, 
M  inions  of  splendor,  shrinking  from  distress. 

None,  that  with  kindred  contciousaesa  endued, 
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i(  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  sinilo  the  less, 

Of  a)l  that  flattered,  followed,  sought  «ind  sued, 
ThU  is  to  be  alone — this— this  is  solitude." 

fiot  00  the  Other  hand,  he  says, 

"  To  sit  00  rocks— to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell; 

To  sbwlj  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

Aod  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 

To  ciimb  the  trackless  luoantBin  all  unseen. 

With  the  «ild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold, 

Aione  o'er  steeps,  or  foaming  falls  to  lean , 

This  is  not  Solit*ide ;  'lis  but  to  hold 

CoQTcrac  with  Nature's  charms  and  see  her  stores  unrolled." 

Bni  here,  perhaps,  by  way  of  digressing  a  little, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  tl^ough  such  solitude  may 
be  so  sweet  aod  pleasant,  yet,  like  the  Frenchmao, 
ve  would  like  to  have  some  one  to  tell  how  sweet 
solitude  is,  and  share  its  pleasures  along  with  us. 
Happiness,  we  know,  when  not  shared  with  anoth- 
er, loses  half  its  relish,  aod  while  we  are  regaling 
oorselres  with  all  the  delights  which  spring  from 
ibis  cpmmonion  with  Nature  and  the  contenipla- 
tion  of  her  glorious  works,  would  not  these  de- 
lights be  greatly  enhanced  by  sharing  them  with 
Mine  dear  and  beloved  frienfl — and,  more  especial- 
ly, some  lovely  and  interesting  female  companion, 
from  whose  glowing  cheeks,  and  bright,  smiling 
ejes,  would  be  reflected,  as  from  the  pure,  bright 
surface  of  a  transparent  lake,  the  rich  hues  and 
oeaaiiful  lints  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

^Vhile,  then,  we  are  studying  and  contemplating 
ibe  beautiful  and  sublime  works  of  Nature, our  minds 
are  frequently  filled  with  irrepressible  delight,  our 
fancies  and  imaginations  are  purified  and  exalted — 
oor  feelings  are  tranquillized,  our  aOections  are  ex- 
panded— our  hearU  are  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Great  aod  Omnipotent  One  who  has  spread  around 
oe  all  these  scenes  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  and 
u  misfortune  come  upon  us,  as  it  comes  more  or 
lea  opon  all,  the  love  and  study  of  Nature  will  af- 
ford a  perennial  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
Jfl  ilie  beautiful  language  of  another,  **  next  to  re- 
ligioD  and  friendship,  the  love  of  Nature  has  the 
greatest  power  over  us,  to  soothe  our  feelings  in 
ibe  hour  of  calamity.     When  our  hearts  are  wrung 
*ith  grief,  and  hope  is  almost  dead  within  us,  when 
Iif«  itself  seems  almost  insupportable,  a  solitary 
walk  among  the  bright  green  fields  and  under  the 
«oblime  arch  of  Heaven,  has  the  power  to  tran- 
Villize  our  feelings,  when  scarce  any  thing  else 
wold  aflbrd  us  relief.     Whatever  be  the  tomults 
wbich  rend  oar  bosom,  the  face  of  Nature  is  for- 
«»«  serene,  and  we  feel  that  her  unlading  beaoty 
u  tbe  smile  of  God. 


"  There  is  •  time 
m  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  natore  eharm, 
To  Ileal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd 
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And  soar  above  ibis  Iitlic  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  luw-thoughied  vice  beneath  their  feet. 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  paxsions  into  peace, 
And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks." 

■ 

In  illustrating  further  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature, 
may  we  not  inquire,  is  it  not  from  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  the  material  universe  that  the  interest- 
ing and  delightful  arts  of  Poetry  and  Painting  have 
derived  their  greatest  improvements  ? — is  it  not  from 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  grand  in  Nature, 
that  the  poet  and  the  painter  have  derived  their 
happiest  inspirations  ? 

A  great  poet,  who  was  poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
felt  rich  always  when  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
wide  spread  glories  of  Nature,  and  while  claiming 
them  all  as  his  own,  thus  lejoiced  and  sung  in  the 
midst  of  his  delightful  contemplations. 

*'  1  care  not  for  fortune ;  what  you  me  deny, 
You  cannot  rob  roe  of  free  nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  faee ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods,  the  Ibwds,  the  living  streems  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  Joys  to  the  great  children  leave. 
0{  fancy,  vUion,  virtue,  nought  can  rae  bereave." 

The  fancy  and  imagination  are  delighted  with  a 
thousand  interesting  associations  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture's soenery.  We  gaze  upon  the  declining  suo, 
shedding  its  last  beams  of  golden  light,  as  it  sinks 
beneath  the  western  horizon,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  perhaps  the  dearest  friends  of  our  bosom,  a 
thousand  miles  distant,  viay  be  looking  upon  the 
same  beautiful  scene,  and  thus  may  we  hold  sweet 
communion  together,  not  in  words,  but  through  the 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  medium  of  Nature's 
works.  And  again,  we  may  walk  out  in  the  calm 
and  sweetness  of  a  summer's  eve,  to  gaze  at  the 
beauties  of  a  star-lit  night,  when  the  moon  is 
pouring  her  pure  and  silvery  light  upon  the  world, 
and  the  stars  sparkle  as  so  many  brilliant  diamonds 
in  the  rich  blue  canopy  above  us,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  delightful  contemplations,  how  natural  to 
think  of  the  one  we  most  dearly  love,  perhaps  ia 
some  far-distant  clime,  and  with  the  poet  say, 

**  The  stars  which  meet  thy  pensive  eyes 
Are  present  still  to  mine, 
The  moonlights  which  surround  thy  path 
Around  my  footsteps  shine." 


How  pleasant  as  well  as  improving  to  the  mind 
is  it,  to  trace  the  beautiful  resemblances  which  ob- 
tain between  the  moral  and  natural  world.  Nearly 
all  the  figures  employed  to  illustrate  the  purest  and 
noblest  traits  of  character,  are  drawn  from  the  nat- 
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adorned  a  human  face.'    There  is  no  vestige  of  it 
left,  except  his  mother*s  beautiful  brow.** 

**  Oh !  father,  you  do  not  teli  me  that  Bonaparte 
ever  smiled  ? — a  monster,  who  murdered  in  private 
and  slaughtered  in  public/' 

'*  Softly,  softly,  my  dear ;  Bonaparte  had  a  wide 
field  for  devastation,  yet  I  am  not  certain  he  was 
worse  than  many  other  military  heroes.  Beninah, 
you  read  Scoii*s  Napoleon  to  me,  do  you  not  re- 
member the  description  of  his  person  V 

"  No;  I  suppose  I  overlooked  it  in  my  sympathy 
for  the  poor  young  Duke.^* 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  delightful  for  the 
season,  the  snow  cleared  off  and  the  pavements  were 
quite  dry.  Mr.  Clermont  being  in  his  usual  health, 
went  to  enquire  after  Megilvery.  As  soon  as  the 
eommon  salutations  were  over,  Mr.  Clermont  asked 
him  what  late  publication  that  was  1 

"  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  by  Scott ;  but  the  print 
is  80  indistinct,  that  I  cannot  read  more  than  half 
a  page  at  a  time." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  that 
authors,  editors,  and  printers,  are  all  in  conspiracy 
against  the  eyesight  of  the  present  generation.  If 
I  were  supreme  xuler,  there  shonltl  be  no  small 
printing,  except  books  of  reference." 

**I  would  willingly  subscribe  to  your  despotism, 
Mr.  Clermont." 

*'  I  often  tell  my  young  friends,  when  I  see 
them  devouring,  by  day-light,  twilight,  moon- 
light, and  candle-light,  those  ill-printed  periodicals 
with  which  every  press  teems,  that  they  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  premature  loss  of  sight." 

**  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  correctness  of  your 
opinions.  On  the  mantlepiece  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Gibbon's  Rome,  printed  in  1783 — 
the  print  is  large,  and  the  ink  so  black  1  can  read 
it  with  ease." 

'*  Why  do  yon  not  amuse  yourself  with  it?  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  as  fiowery  and  fanciful  as  any  novelist 
need  be." 

**  Mr.  Guy  did  send  it  first  to  me,  but  it  is  such 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
man,  b<ith  savage  and  civilized,  that  after  reading 
four  chapters,  I  laid  it  down — ^it  did  not  suit  my 
present  frame  of  mind." 

*'  But  I  presume  it  is  not  more  objectionable  on 
that  score  than  other  historical  works.  I  think  it 
is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  author,  but  to 
the  period  selected.  A  mighty  empire  could  not 
perish  without  crashing  eoantfess  tnillions  in  its 
downfall.  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  is,  I  suppose, 
a  recent  publication  V 

**  Not  very,  I  read  it  last  summer,  on  board  the 
^ip,  OD  my  return  from  Greece.  It  is  not  equal 
to  his  early  productions,  especially  those  which  are 
historical :  with  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  I  was  per- 
fectly delighted  ;  in  Woodstock,  the  picture  of 
Charles  II.  is  so  exactly  what  I  should  imagine 
hin  to  be.    Wamly  I  do  not  like  as  oHich ;  bm' 


the  trial  of  Furgus  is  well  condncted,  and  equal  to 
any  thing  Scott  ever  wrote.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  rest  of  those  onfortuoaie  roeo. 
When  I  was  in  Richmond  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a 
Doctor  in  the  street,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  the  grand -son  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Rebels  of 
1715.  And  I  also  met  in  Washington  a  delegate 
from  one  of  the  States,  who  was  great-graod-son 
to  another;  but  I  do  not  recollect  their  names,  aod 
if  I  did,  perhaps  i  ought  not  to  mention  titem. 
Although,  for  my  own  pert,  I  always  considered 
these  rebels  high-minded  and  honorable  men." 

Mr.  Clermont  conversed  on  various  subjects, 
with  the  hope  of  amusing  Megilvery ;  bat  with  bad 
success.  His  remarks  were  made  with  the  same 
melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  Mr.  Cler- 
mont  proposed  taking  him  home  to  dine  with  him. 
He  said  he  was  afraid  he  would  alarm  the  ladies. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  danger,"  said  his  kind 
old  friend ;  **  by-ibe-by,  why  do  you  not  wear  a 
wig,  instead  of  that  velvet  cap  V 

**  There  would  be  too  great  a  cont];|8t  between 
the  wig  and  my  poverty  of  face :  I  should  remind 
you  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Death's  Head,  in  a  wreath 
of  roses." 

**  Well,  well,  as  yon  please ;  if  yoa  will  onlj 
come  with  me  it  will  add  much  to  oar  happiness." 

This  request  was  made  with  so  much  eamestaess 
that  he  no  longer  hesitated.  As  they  ascended  the 
steps  they  heard  Beninah  singing — '*She  is  far 
from  the  Land  where  her  Young  Hero  Sleeps." 
Megilvery  stopped. 

*^  Are  you  fond  of  masic  1"  asked  Mr.  Clermont. 

**  Such  as  that;  I  prefer  simple  songs,  song  by  a 
sweet  voice,  to  any  German,  French,  or  Italian 
operas." 

"  What  a  terrible  heretic  yoo  are ;  and  I  am  jnst 
such  another.  Those  elaborate  affairs  are,  to  my 
ears,  the  pedantry  of  music ;  but  we  must  keep  this 
a  profound  secret,  or  we  shall  be  drummed  out  of 
the  city  as  Goths." 

Beninah  did  not  receive  Megilvery  with  her 
usual  gracet'ulness.  The  remembrance  of  her  first 
appearance  and  reception  embarrassed  her;  and 
her  father  increased  her  coafosion  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  any  recollectioo  of  his  former  playmate  \ 

*'  Very  little ;  the  flaxen  curls  have  become  brown 
and  the  round  face  oval." 

He  made  this  remark  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
adverts  to  something  painful.  Beninah,  though 
chilled  by  his  manner,  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  **It 
was  eommon  for  light  hair  to  grow  darker  as  we 
advance  in  years." 

**  Very  true,"  said  Megilvery,  appearing  to  ad- 
mit he  had  not  been  very  gallant. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Clermont  saying  to  Beninah,  "  well,  my  daughter, 
I  have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Megilvery  likes  old 
songs  as  much  as  we  do,  so  yoa  must  give  as  some 
of  your  most  aotiqaated." 
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"Perhaps  Mr.  MegiWery  woald  prefer  eoine  of 
Hoore^s,  ScoU*8,  or  Campbells/' 

"  Tbej  do  not  come  eiactly  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  old  sooge ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
of  ihem." 

Banioah  resomed  her  seat  at  the  piano  and 
wog  the  *'  Mariners  of  England,"  *'  The  Soldier's 
Dream."  and  *^The  Exile  of  Erin/'  and  some 
of  Scoit*8  ;  bat  we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say, 
she  would  not  have  been  thus  interminable,  had 
ske  not  read  in  her  father's  face  a  wish  for  her  to 
proceed,  regardless  of  modes  and  forms.  Beninah 
paased  after  she  had  finished,  ^*  Oh !  Lady,  Twine 
BO  Wreath  for  Me/' 

"*  Now,  my  daughter,*'  said  her  father,  **  do,  for 
my  especial  benefit,  sing  *  Roslin  Castle,*  and 
'Etriek^a  Banks.*  The  last  song  Dr.  Carrie  in- 
forma  os  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  I  can- 
va  say  much  for  the  poetry,  but  the  air  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  I  ever  heard.  Its  being  remembered 
10  losjr  it  an  evidence  of  it.*' 

"I  was  told,  in  Germany, said  MegiWery,  '*that 
tbe  *0M  Hundred*  was  composed  by  the  great  re- 
former Lother.     That  is  rather  older.*' 

**Did  you  ever  hear  *  Eirick*8  Banks  V  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  one  of  my  sister*s  songs,  and  my 
father's  favorite." 

*"  Your  f&iher  and  myself  heard  it  many  years 
ago,  sung  at  Dunbar,  by  a  Scotch  lady.  Is  your 
sister  a  good  performer  1** 

"  Her  style  is  very  maeh  like  Miss  Clermont*s. 
She  neither  screams  nor  thunders  at  the  piano." 

Ur.  Clermont  would  have  been  pleased  with  this 
nt  of  Megilvery*s,  had  the  manner  been  different ; 
^  be  looked  aa  solemn  as  Judge  Buller  deliver- 
in;  a  sentence  from  the  bench.  Neither  his  own 
faaeiet  nor  those  of  others  seemed  to  move  him. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megilvery  if  he 
played  chess?  He  said  it  used  to  be  a  favorite 
game  with  him,  but  sinee  his  head  had  been  so  weak, 
he  bad  been  afraid  to  try  it. 

"  Beninah  reads  for  me  every  evening,  and  she 
vill  be  glad  to  have  you  for  one  of  her  listeners." 

**  1  snppose  you  have  seen  Walsh*s  work  on  the 
Ueited  States  and  England  ?  There  appeared  some 
aoimadTersions  on  the  United  States  in  the  London 
Qoarterly  Review,  and  that  is  in  answer  to  them.*' 

'*]  have  gone  half  through  it,"  said  Beninah;  '*but 
as  it  is  a  maxim  with  me,  that  a  book  worth  read- 
in?  once  may  be  read  oftener,  1  will  commence  it 
again." 

fienioab  from  her  earliest  years  had  been  so 
noeh  aecustomed  to  read  alond  to  her  father,  that 
•he  did  so  with  perfect  ease  and  withoat  the  least 
iftconrenienoe.  She  read  on  til  the  tea  was  brought. 
Soon  after,  Megilvery  rose  to  take  leave.  Mr. 
Clermont  made  many  objections  to  his  being  ex- 
posed to  the  night  air.  Jasper  came  in  and  report- 
<<1  It  to  be  snowing  very  fast,  which  settled  the 
^aestioo. 
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So,  good  Jasper*"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  '^  go  to 
Giiy*8  and  ask  Mr.  Megilvery's  servant  for  what- 
ever his  master  may  want  for  the  night." 

**  Had  I  not  better  bring  Mr.  Philip  home  with 
me  1  I  can  make  him  very  comfortable." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  Jasper ;  you  always  think  of  what  is 
kindest  and  best." 

"  Let  a  true-born,  trne-hearted  Irishman  alone 
for  that." 

"  i  am  Irish,"  said  his  master,  **  why  was  I  not 
as  considerate  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  do  so  many  good  and  great 
things,  you  cannot  think  of  trifles." 

'*  Ah,  that  is  an  excellent  come  off;  I  may,  in 
turn,  say,  let  Paddy  alone  for  that.'- 

When  Jasper  ]e(i  the  room  on  his  friendly  mis- 
sion, Megilvery  said,  **  I  believe  that  is  the  good- 
natured  man  who  helped  me  down  your  long  flight 
of  steps  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  and  I  should  never 
have  found  you  out  except  for  him." 

"  Did  I  not  leave  my  address  1" 
No,  you  forgot  it,  I  suppose.** 
Is  it  possible  I  was  so  absent  1  Was  there  ever 
a  man  so  changed,*' — and  poor  Megilvery  sighed. 

'*  You  take  this  matter  too  much  to  heart ;  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  fever  and  will  wear  off 
as  you  gain  your  strength.  On  his  first  landing 
Jasper  had  one  of  those  fevers,  and  when  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  roaming  the  street  without  a  home,  and 
scarcely  knew  his  own  oame.  I  took  him  home  with 
me  and  a  medical  man  told  me  all  he  wanted  was 
nourishing  food  and  kind  treatment.  He  soon  re- 
covered, and  I  have  always  considered  the  meeting 
a  fortunate  one  for  us  both.  I  have  found  him  an 
excellent  domestic." 

Jasper  soon  returned  with  Philip,  and  before 
eleven  all  was  quiet  at  Clermont's  house.  Next 
morning  it  was  intensely  cold,  the  snow  very  deep, 
and  the  wind  howling  furiously.  Mr.  Clermont 
was  pleased  that  Megilvery  would  be  obliged  to 
remain  with  him  till  it  was  milder.  He  hoped 
a  few  days  residence  in  his  own  hoose  would 
reconcile  him  to  entire  domestication  in  it.  As 
they  were  seated  around  the  blazing  parlor  fire, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  Mr. 
Ogiivy  had  termed,  a  few  evenings  before,  the  gen- 
uine opalenco  of  civilised  man — Leisure. 

**  How  shall  we  employ  it  1  in  reading,  music  or 
conversation  1" 

*' As  Miss  Clermont,"  said  Megilvery,  "is  sole 
performer  in  the  two  first  cases  I  think  she  should 
decide." 

**  1  am  for  the  three  in  rotation." 

**  Beninah,  you  read  to  me  a  few  evenings  since 
a  passage  in  Byron,  with  which  1  have  been  puz- 
zling my  brain  ever  since — '  Ye  stars!  which  are 
the  poetry  of  heaven !'  " 

*'  To  me,"  said  Megilvery,  "  the  meaning  is  ob- 
vious ;  we  call  the  firmament  heaven ;  at  least  we 
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say  the  canopy  of  heaven  ;  the  stars  are  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  firmament.*' 

**  Is  this  yoor  explanation,  too,  my  daughter  V' 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  agreed,  for  really  I 
thought  it  a  random  shut  of  his  lordship,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  well  himself  his  meaning.  I  sup- 
pose whilst  you  were  on  the  Mediterranean  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  scene  of  the 
Corsair's  exploits  V 

"Yes,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  whilst 
there,  I  received  a  review  in  which  it  is  remarked, 
Lord  Byron  has  contrived  to  give  a  pirate,  on  a 
rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  every  virtue  under 
heaven  save  common  honesty.*' 

"Megilvery,  you  must  beware  how  you  touch  his 
lordship,  for  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  Beninah." 

"  He  is  with  roe  too,"  said  Megilvery,  "and  I 
never  have  met  with  any  author  who  surpasses 
him  in  beauty,  passion,  or  pathos  ;  but  I  think  his 
poetry  acts  too  violently  on  the- feelings,  and  he  is 
sometimes  rather  careless." 

"  If  you  like  tranquillizing  books,  T  expect  *'  Zim- 
merman on  Solitude,' would  please  you." 

"  I  remember  being  much  delighted  with  it  at 
college,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  since. 
Beninah,  will  you  bring  it  from  the  library  ?" 

'*  Yes,  father,  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  working 
this  little  flower." 

"  Suppose  you  let  me  go  for  it,  Miss  Clermont  1" 
said  Megilvery. 

"  Oh !  no,  you  would  have  to  look  perhaps  on 
every  shelf,  and  I  can  put  my  hand  on  it  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  What  flower  is  that  you  are  so  busy  with  Be- 
ninah 1"  said  her  father. 

"  An  Italian  violet." 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  flower  Leigh  Hunt  calls  '  Jump 
np  and  Kiss  Me  ;'  he  put  it  in  Tom  Moore's  wreath 
when  he  was  crowned  at  the  feast  of  the  poets." 

When  she  had  finished  the  flower,  Beninah  went 
for  the  book  and  returned  in  a  few  moments. 

"  You  must  be  a  very  methodical  librarian,  Miss 
Clermont,"  said  Megilvery. 

"  Method  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  my  father 
taught  me." 

"  Yes,  ray  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  and  one 
of  the  best  ever  taught  any  one." 

The  clear,  sofl  voice  of  Beninah  fell  in  such 
sweet  accents  on  the  ear  of  Megilvery,  he  almost 
fancied  they  were  sounds  from  another  and  a  belter 
world.  At  twelve  she  put  the  book  in  her  father's 
hands,  and  told  him  the  print  was  so  large  and  his 
new  specks  such  powerful  magnifiers,  that  he  most 
read  till  she  came  back,  as  it  was  time  for  her  little 
scholars  to  make  their  appearance. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  or  two  Beninah  re- 
turned to  the  parlor,  she  found  her  father  dozing  in 
his  arm  chair,  aod  Megilvery  contemplating  an 


original  painting  by  West — the  death  of  General 
Wolfe  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Megilvery,  that  was  considered 
a  daring  adventure  of  the  British  army." 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  so  ever  since  I  visited  the 
scene  of  action.  I  climbed  this  steep  rock  by  day- 
light and  unincumbered,  and  before  reaching  the 
top  I  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  British  soldiers 
performed  this  same  task  in  the  darkness,  aod  load- 
ed with  their  arms." 

Mr.  Clermont  was  pleased  to  hear  Megilvery's 
voice  rather  more  animated  than  usual  and  said, "  it 
shows  what  men  can  do,  dare  do,  and  will  do,  when 
stimulated  by  a  love  of  glory.  The  composed  and 
unmoved  appearance  of  these  warrior  chiefs,  as 
they  gaze  so  steadfastly  on  the  group  before  them, 
contrasts  finely  with  the  sad  pitying  looks  of  the 
officers  and  others  who  attend  the  dying  hero.  I 
believe  his  history  says  when  he  was  raised  op  and 
saw  the  flying  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  die  con- 
tent.' You  know,  Megilvery,  Tom  Paine,  in  his 
Elegy  on  Wolfe,  mentioned  this  circumstance.  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  his  poetry  I  ever 
saw,  and  does  not  evince  much  poetic  talent.  I 
cannot  like  the  introduction  of  heathen  mythology 
in  celebrating  the  death  of  a  christian  soldier,  al- 
though I  believe  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
I  remember  when  '  Wolfe's  Elegy^  was  a  favorite 
song.     Beninah,  have  I  not  heard  you  sing  itV 

**  Yes,  I  learned  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl  from 
an  old  woman  who  used  to  make  my  dresses.  I 
think  the  measure  is  the  same  of  another  heathen 
afiair,  called  '  Liberty  Tree.'  " 

Beninah  song  both  songs  to  the  great  delight  of 
Iter  father.  After  she  had  finished,  he  said, "  do, my 
dear,  give  us  the  *  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.'  The 
words  were  composed  by  George  III.  on  a  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  it  is  the  only  instance 
I  ever  heard  of  his  majesty  being  guilty  of  writing 
poetry."    Megilvery  said  the  tune  was  pretty. 

"  My  loyalty  does  not,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  ex- 
tend to  an  admiration  of  the  words.  The  vast 
number  of  your  songs,  by  a  singular  association  of 
ideas,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery told  me  the  other  day  of  Dr.  Franklin.  When 
he  lived  at  P ,  near  Paris,  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans dined  at  his  house  on  a  fourth  of  July.  Mr. 
Jay  being  much  pleased  with  the  Doctor's  wine 
enquired  of  whom  he  bought  it. 

'  Of  a  Mr.  Boozy,'  said  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  '  it  was  an  appro- 
priate name  for  a  wine  merchant,  as  Boozy,  in  the 
English  language  was  one  of  the  many  terms  osed 
to  denote  intoxication.'  He  then  asked  the  Doctor 
if  he  had  ever  observed  how  copious  the  English 
language  was  in  terms  to  express  this  particolar 
vice  1  The  Doctor  then  enumerated  seventy-three 
expressions  signifying  diflferent  degrees  of  intoii- 
cation. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  I  could 
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lemcinber  half  a  dozen,  but  ae  Dr.  Fraoklin  could 
have  diaUDced  me  in  moat  things,  why  not  in  this  1 
Mrs.  Mootgomery  says  bis  graod-son,  Temple 
FnnUJD,  had  a  seat  near  her  at  pinner,  and  he  re- 
marked, I  wonder  in  what  corner  of  his  brain  my 
gnjid-father  keeps  all  his  lumber ;  she  said  such 
thiDgsshe  thought  both  curious  and  amusing.'* 

*'  Ha? e  many  of  West^s  pictures  found  their  way 
to  bia  jiaiive  landl"  enquired  Megilvery. 

"*  I  know  of  none  except  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
preaeoted  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  this, 
which  is  also  a  present  to  it.  lu  history  is  rather 
nogalar. 

""  I  will  tell  yoo,'*  added  Mr.  Clermont,  **  thestory , 
bot  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  When 
West  was  a  lad,  he  lived  not  far  from  a  merchant 
mill,  OD  the  Delaware,  opposite  Trenton.  The  mill 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Hoops,  a  countryman  of  mine. 
Weat  was  often  there  and  discovered  his  fondness 
for  painting  by  drawing  pictures  with  pokeberries, 
on  the  heads  of  flower-barrels  in  the  mill-yard. 
TboQgh  the  materials  were  so  rude,  these  pictures 
were  so  strikingly  executed  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoops  and  of  some  of  his  friends,  who 
tided  West  in  going  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Englaod,  be  wished  to  return  to  marry  a  Quaker 
Udjfto  whom  he  was  engaged  when  he  left  home. 
His  London  patrons  thinking  such  an  absence  would 
interfere  with  his  success  as  an  artist,  persuaded 
bim  to  try  and  prevail  on  the  lady  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  be  married ;  he  did  so  and  succeeded.  His 
old  friend,  Mr.  Hoops,  was  going  to  Ireland,  and 
took  charge  of  the  betrothed  lady,  whom  he  escorted 
to  London.  Some  years  after,  West  sent  him  this 
picture.  Mr.  Hoops  died  and  left  it  to  his  oldest 
son,  who  aflerwards  moved  to  Geneva  ^nd  gave  it 
to  an  old  Irish  friend  of  his  father^  who  died  poor, 
ind  the  picture  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. From  him  I  derived  my  information.  W^hen 
I  was  in  Dublin,  I  remember  I  was  much  amused 
with  a  poem,  in  which  Dr.  Wallcotte,  alias  Peter 
Pindar,  advised  Sir  Benjamin  to  paint  by  the  acre ; 
bot  although  the  Doctor^s  wit  was  great,  I  believe 
it  was  hardly  equal  to  his  malice.  I  have  little 
knowledge  of  painting  as  a  science,  but  I  remem- 
ber when  I  first  saw  this,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  it 
had  a  powerful  eSeot  on  my  feelings.  The  looks  of 
those  Indian  chiefs  are  characteristic,  and  remind 
BM  of  CampbelPs  old  Indian : 

'  As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  took, 
▲  soul  that  pity  touched,  bat  never  shook.' 

• 

^  You  met  with  Indians  in  Canada,  I  suppose, 
Megilvery  t"  said  Mr.  Clermont. 

'*  Only  a  few  and  they  retained  little  of  their 
primitive  manners  or  characteristics." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  northern  frontiers  are  still  fero 
eiooa  and  erael." 


"I  do  not  think,*'  said  Megilvery,  '^they  are 
more  cruel  than  some  European  nations  were  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  long 
since  that  period,  in  an  age  of  comparative  refine- 
ment, cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  which  have 
no  parallel  in  Indian  story ;  for  instance  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  *Auto  da  fe*  of  Spain, 
or  the  horrible  tragedies  of  Smithfield,  in  England, 
where  men  sat  in  council  and  condemned  to  the 
flames,  the  rack  and  the  halter  their  fellow  mortals. 
The  savage  Indian  is  only  cruel  to  his  foe ;  how 
different  man  who  claims  to  be  civilized." 

The  voice  of  Megilvery  faltered  as  he  spoke,  a 
deeper  gloom  overspread  his  pale  face,  and  his 
large  black  eyes  were  fearfully  wild. 

"  My  dear  Megilvery,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  let  your  mind  dwell  on  these 
painful  subjects,  we  cannot  conjecture,  much  less 
can  we  know,  why  such  enormities  have  been  per- 
mitted; fortunately  the  present  are  better  times, 
and  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  they 
are  so  and  be  thankful ;  nothing  cores  a  man  as 
quickly  of  fantastic  sorrow  as  real  calamity.  Do 
not  let  us  indulge  the  one  lest  we  be  chastised  by 
the  other." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Clermont,"  said  Megilvery, 
in  a  subdued  voice,  "  and  1  will  make  a  strong  effort 
to  follow  your  advice." 

He  walked  with  a  firmer  step  than  usual  to  the 
fire  and  seated  himself  by  Beninah,  who  was  quietly 
at  work.  After  a  short  silence,  Mr.  Clermont  said, 
"  My  daughter,  are  you  not  weary  besprigging  and 
befiowering  that  bit  of  canvass  1" 

'*  I  understand  you,  father,"  she  said,  putting  up 
her  work,  **  what  shall  I  read  for  yru  ?" 

**  Which  shall  it  be,  Megilvery,  music  or  books  ?" 

'*  Whether  she  reads  or  sings,"  said  Megilvery, 
**  Miss  Clermont's  voice  is  music  to  me." 

"  Well,  if  he  will  not  decide  we  will  have  a  little 
more  of  that  tranquillizing  German  book.  After 
dinner  we  will  have  *  Tibby  Fowler  o'er  the  Lea,' 
*  Black  Eyed  Susan,'  'Roy's  Wife,'  *  Paddy  Bules 
Expedition,'  and  as  many  other  old  songs  as  you 
can  think  of." 

Beninah  soon  got  through  with  Zimmerman, 
and  then  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megilvery  if  he 
would  like  a  little  forensic  eloquence. 

'*  I  read  several  years  ago  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wirt  on  Curran's  speeches,  in  which  he  says  of 
one  of  them,  (I  think  his  defence  of  Rowan,)  that 
the  argument  is  the  dob  of  Hercules  wreathed 
with  flowers.  It  made  me  curious  to  see  it  again 
that  I  may  take  a  view  of  the  club  through  the 
flowers.  Beninah,  if  we  have  the  book  I  should 
like  to  hear  that  speech  again." 

"  The  book  you  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  he  has  taken  it  home  with  him,  bot  perhaps  we 
could  borrow  it  again." 

"  Do  not,"  said  Megilvery  **  put  yourself  to  that 
trouble,  I  will  send  Philip  to  Guy's  for  a  copy  which 
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I  have  there.  Jasper,  tell  him  I  want  him  to  go  to 
Gay^aif  he  can  make  his  way  through  the  drifts 

'*  If  he  cannot  I  will,^'  said  Jasper. 

*^I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend,  but 
you  cannot  execute  my  commission.'* 

Philip  was  soon  brought  in ;  he  said  the  snow 
was  no  obstacle ;  "  shall  I  bring  any  other  books, 
sirr' 

*'0h,  yes!"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  '*I  should  like 
Co  see  his  taste  in  books." 

When  Philip  left  the  room  Mr.  Clermont  said. 
*'  I  suppose  by  his  style  of  conversation  he  has  been 
taught  to  read  V 

"Yes,"  said  Megilvery,  "but  I  did  not  teach 
him;  I  question  the  humanity  of  giving  slaves  a 
taste  for  books,  unless  we  could  change  their  con- 
dition. When  I  went  to  college  I  took  him  with 
me,  he  was  quite  a  boy,  his  musical  talents  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  young  men  ;  he  played  well  on 
the  flute  and  sung  many  old  songs  which  he  learned 
in  Jamaica,  and  they  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
As  I  could  not  foresee  his  future  destiny  I  did  not 
object.  He  is  nearly  a  white  man  in  appearance, 
and  so  much  of  a  gentleman  in  manners,  that  I  dare 
say,  in  some  places,  he  would  be  received  in  good 
society. 

"  When  I  was  in  Quebec  my  lodgings  were  near 
a  French  grocer,  who  had  married  an  Indian  wo- 
man :  Philip  was  much  pleased  with  his  only  daugh- 
ter. I  persuaded  him  to  defer  entering  into  any 
engagements  until  I  should  return  to  Canada,  which 
would  be  in  about  four  years,  and  then  he  should 
have  my  consent  and  aid.  He  appeared  to  look 
forward  to  my  return  with  great  pleasure." 

*•  When  you  were  so  lonely  at  Guy's,  why  did 
you  not  make  him  read  to  you  1" 

"  Why,  you  may  have  observed  he  has  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech,  so  that  he  does  not  read 
pleasantly.  A  few  davs  after  we  landed,  he  found 
an  old  newspaper,  edited  by  Peter  Porcupine ;  he 
brought  it  up  stairs  and  read,  as  well  as  he  could,  a 
very  laughable  article  in  it.  But  here  he  comes 
loaded  with  books." 

"  Why,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  did  your 
master  think  we  bad  no  books  in  this  part  of  the 
world  1" 

"  It  was  one  of  his  notions,  sir,  and  we  all  do 
what  he  directs,  and  now  you  see  they  are  in  de- 
mand. This  is  Curran, — ^and  here  is  Paul  and 
Virginia,  one  of  Miss  Geraldine's  favorites,  and 
here  is  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  one  of  mine." 

"  Well,  Philip,  I  admire  your  taste.  Here  is 
the  Loves  of  the  Triangles, — I  never  saw  it  be- 
fore." 

"  I  brought  it  because  I  remember  old  master 
sent  me  to  Kensington  for  it,  and  he  laoghed  over 
it  till  he  cried." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  wished  to  see  if  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  your  young  master  1" 


"  He  is  not  much  addicted  to  laughing,  and  a 
smile  from  him  would  content  me." 

•*  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Philip,"  said  Jasper,  who  had 
Just  finished  making  the  fire,  you  would  not  have 
any  gentleman .  laugh,  or  smile  either,  'till  he  is 
ready  ?" 

Mr.  Clermont  thought  he  detected  something  like 
a  smile  on  the  sad  countenance  of  Megilvery,  and 
hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen,  althongh  it  belonged 
rather  to  the  Cassius  order.  *  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles'  was  written  to  ridicule  Dr.  Darwin's 
Loves  of  the  Plants ; — by-the-way,  Megilvery,  bow 
do  you  like  Darwin  1" 

"  His  numbers  are  smooth  and  his  verse  musi- 
cal, but  I  do  not  think  the  subjects  well  chosen  for 
poetry,  they  require  so  many  abstruse  notes.  How 
unlike  the  descriptions  of  Scott ; — he  always  makes 
me  wish  for  the  power  of  the  pencil.  Sometimes 
a  line  or  two  will  aflford  a  subject  for  a  painting — 
for  instance. 


Or, 


'  The  iDonatch  o*er  the  siren  bonf, 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung  ;■ 


*  Minstrels  at  the  Royal  ordert 

Rung  out  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border.' 


"  There  used  to  be  at  Tusculom  many  amusing 
prints  taken  from  Don  Quixote  and  other  amusing 
works." 

••  I  suppose  these  were  the  pictures,  Mr.  Megil- 
very, with  which  you  used  to  amuse  Geraldine  and 
myself  1" 

"  i  had  supposed  you  were  too  young  to  remem- 
ber it,  Miss  Clermont." 

"  It  seems  somewhat  like  a  dream,"  said  Beni- 
nah ;  **  but  I  remember  I  had  to  stand  on  acbairby 
the  table  to  see  them ; — Geraldine  was  tall  enough 
not  to  require  any  such  elevation." 

Megilvery  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed  va- 
cantly at  the  falling  snow-flakes.  Mr.  Clermont, 
who  observed  this  movement,  told  Beninah  he  was 
ready  to  hear  the  display  of  his  country man*s  tal- 
ents. 

*'  Was  Rowan  acquitted  1"  asked  Beninah. 

"  No,  my  daughter,  he  was  condemned  to  two 

years  imprisonment." 

'*  So  the  flowers  and  the  club  availed  him  little.^ 

The  tones  of  Beninah^s  voice  had  the  usual  ef- 
fect on  Megilvery  ;  he  walked  back  to  the  fire  and 
seated  himself  near  her.  After  she  had  been  read- 
ing some  time,  Megilvery  took  a  shawl,  which  laj 
on  a  chair  near  him,  and. threw  it  over  his  bead  to 
screen  his  eyes  from  the  fire.  Beninah  laid  down 
her  book  and  brought  a  screen,  which  she  placed 
before  him  before  he  perceived  it. 

*^  You  lay  me  under  many,  too  many  obligatioDs, 
Miss  Clermont." 

**  Never  mind,"  she  said^  "  I  will  gif  e  long  credit 
and  charge  no  interest." 
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"Did  yoo  ever  observe,  Megilvery,"  said  Mr. 
Clermont,  '*  (hat  the  beautiful  flight  in  Currants 
speech,  io  defence  of  Rowan  about  liberty,  is  a 
pMsage  from  Cowper^s  Task,  broken  into  prose  ? 
It  is  too  obTioQS  to  escape  renoark.  Reading  Cur- 
lan,  fiorke,  and  Erskine,  Beninah,  will  Keep  you 
from  reading  much  trash — as  Crabbe  says  about 
Damly  Cottages  and  Maple  Vales.  When  I  was 
yoang  there  was  a  scarcity  of  fictitious  works ;  and 
DOW,  if  a  man  had  twenty  pair  of  eyes  he  could  not 
keep  ap  with  the  corrent.  The  facility  with  which 
books  of  mere  amosement  are  obtained,  is  certainly 
i  bar  to  substantial  improvement.  It  is  a  disad- 
UDiage  I  think  to  young  persons,  and  especially  to 
ebildreo.  When  I  was  in  Virginia,  I  beard  an  old 
yy  say,  when  she  went  to  school  at  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  her  books  consisted  of  Dillworth^s  spell- 
ing book  ;  a  Bible  bound  in  red  morocco,  a  present 
toberfrom  her  grandmother;  Gesoer^s  death  of 
Abel, and  Mother  Bunches  fairy  tales; — after  this, 
amiiiiatore  history  of  England,  with  a  picture  of 
each  king  affiled  to  his  reign,  and  four  lines  of 
poetry,  or  father  rhyme,  descriptive  of  his  char- 
icter,  and  she  said  she  had  almost  boundless  curi- 
osity to  know  something  more  of  Henry  and  his 
wiTes,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  Charles  I.,  and 
abofe  all,  the  unfortunate  Mary.  She  said  they 
did  not  teach  her  grammar,  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand it  themselves ;  but  they  taught  her  to  think 
emptoyment  a  doty,  and  to  love  reading,  which 
was,  she  said,  potting  the  lever  of  education  in  her 
ovn  hands.  But  now  they  read  so  much  trash, 
nothing  is  remembered  distinctly.  So  preached 
tbe  lady  of  the  Old  Dominion — whether  she  was 
ngbt  I  eaooot  tell." 

'*  Father,  I  fear  yon  will  forget  your  promise  to 
Mr.  Megilvery  respecting  Peter  Porcupine." 

''Megilvery  mast  remember  old  men  love  to  talk 
of  by.gone  days,  and  therefore  most  excuse  my 
forgeifulness.  Porcopine,  alias,  William  Cobbet, 
bad  left  here  before  my  arrival — consequently,  I 
eao  only  tell  what  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  have  read 
some  of  his  productions,  but  of  them  I  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  ;  he  was  an  Englishman  and 
earoe  to  Canada  as  a  common  soldier ;  at  what  pe- 
riod he  settled  in  Philadelphia  I  am  not  informed, 
thoogh  it  was  before  the  year  '93 ;  for  in  that  year 
he  made  an  attack  on  Dr.  Rush  respecting  his  prac- 
tice daring  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  unjustifiable, 
for  the  Doctor  recovered  damages,  which  he  gave 
to  the  poor.  Cobbet  took  his  revenge  by  publish- 
iiigt  for  many  years,  a  small  pamphlet,  which  he 
called  a  Rush  Light.  I  never  saw  but  one  of  them, 
tod  of  this  I  only  remember  one  sentence,  which 
*u  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  He  said  some 
one  in  court  testified  he  had  cursed  Rush.  It  was 
inie,  he  was  sorry  to  acknowledge,  he  had  the  vul- 
gar habit  of  swearing,  but  from  the  uniform  state 
of  his  feelings  towards  Dr.  Rash,  be  was  very  cer- 


tain he  had  ne?er  degraded  a  curse  by  bestowing 
it  on  him." 

"  The  rancorous  scoundrel,"  said  Megilvery,  half 
rising  from  his  seat. 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Megilvery — did  yon 
ever  know  Dr.  Rush  ?" 

''  I  knew  him  well.  When  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia some  years  ago,  I  bad  a  violent  fever,  and  such 
was  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  his  manners^ 
that  I,  like  every  one  else  who  has  ever  known 
htm  as  a  physician,  entertain  for  him  the  warmest 
regard,  and  highest  respect  and  veneration  for  his 
character  and  talents.  You  took  me  by  surprise  ; 
it  is  the  first  unkind  expression  I  ever  heard  of  Dr. 
Rush.  I  beg  pardon— I  will  not  interrupt  you 
again/' 

*'  I  think  it  was  sometime  aAer  this  Cobbet  pub- 
lished  his  wilL  He  stated  he  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  being  assassinated  ;  so  he  thought  he  bad 
better  make  his  will.  I  only  remember  a  few  of 
the  legatees.  He  leaves  to  a  defaulter  in  the  bank 
his  honesty  ; — to  some  society  his  modesty ; — to 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  very  curious  Norway  spider,  with 
nine  pair  of  leg9  and  one  hundred  eyes ; — his  brains 
to  Benjamin  Baniker,  a  negro  almanac  maker,  that 
he  might  fairly  decide  the  question  of  intellect  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  man  ; — to  Tom  Paine, 
then  a  prisoner  in  France,  he  leaves  a  halter,  ad- 
vising him  to  make  speedy  use  of  it,  that  the  na*- 
tional  razor  may  not  be  disgraced  by  taking  off 
the  head  of  such  a  miscreant.  He  used  to  call 
the  Port  Folio,  a  periodical  published  by  Mr.  Den- 
nie,  the  portable  foolery.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  Long  Island,  where  he  kept  a  market  gar- 
den, and  wrote  the  American  Gardener.  He  then 
returned  to  England.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament.  His  last  publication  was  *Cot- 
tage  Economy,'  a  subject  on  which  no  doubt  he  was 
qualified  to  write,  as  he  was  a  plebeian  by  birth. 
In  this  little  book  he  states  that  32  bushels  of  wheat 
and  400  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  the  average  crop 
in  England." 

**  I  suppose,"  said  MegiWery,  *'  he  was  a  violent 
political  partisan." 

*'  I  believe  Cobbet  was  not  more  violent  than 
those  in  the  opposition.  Party  spirit,  yoo  know, 
is  not  confined  to  sect,  age,  or  clime.  When  I 
visited  Virginia,  I  saw,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a 
caricature  executed  in  '98,  by  a  gentleman  now 
holding  a  high  ofiice  under  government.  It  repre- 
sented a  river  of  blood  ;  on  its  steep  and  rugged 
bank  appeared  a  distorted  human  figure,  trampling 
an  expiring  American  eagle  and  holding  in  one 
hand  a  crown  and  sceptre ;  the  elder  Mr.  Adams 
was  seen  in  the  river  buffeting  the  waves  with  his 
lef^  arm,  his  head  uncovered,  just  above  the  angry 
foam,  while  his  right  arm,  of  supernatural  length, 
was  extended  towards  the  monster  on  the  bank.  In 
the  back  ground  appeared  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
dressed  in  clerical  robes,  with  a  mitie  on  his  head» 
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playing  upon  a  harp.  I  remember  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  song, 

*  Sure  I  ^m  a  harper, 
And  by  trade  a  sharper/ 

There  was  a  companion  piece,  in  which  John  Q. 
Adams  appeared  to  be  a  prominent  figure.  I  only 
remember  he  was  making  a  how ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  ever  went  beyond  the  rough  draft,  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  converted  into  sedition,  and  placed 
tinder  the  head  of  the  gag  bill,  which,  with  the 
alien  law,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  Union." 

'*  I  remember,^*  said  Beninah,  '*  where  we  saw 
this  caricature,  bat  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
thd  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  drawn." 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have,  my  dear.  As  he  is  a  per* 
son  for  whose  talents  1  have  a  high  respect,  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  disclosure  which  might 
give  him  pain.  He  no  doubt  considers  this  sport 
of  fancy  boried  with  the  sins  of  his  early  days." 

In  a  few  days  the  weather  was  mild  and  bright, 
and  Megilvery  proposed  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
but  as  Mr.  Clermont  had  foreseen,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  remain  at  Clermont  House ;  and  al- 
though neither  gay  nor  cheerful,  he  appeared 
composed  and  less  subject  to  nervous  agitation. 
Whenever  Beniniah  read  or  sang,  he  wonld  sit  as 
quietly  as  if  he  feared  some  ruder  sound  might 
break  the  spell  which  bound  him. 

One  day,  after  attending  the  little  orphans,  m^hen 
she  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  found  Megilvery 
standing  by  the  fire*place,  his  cloak  thrown  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder,  one  arm  resting  on  the 
mantle-piece,  and  gazing  steadfastly  in  her  father^s 
face,  who  was  looking  so  attentively  at  a  miniature 
be  held  in  his  hand  he  did  not  perceive  her  until 
she  had  been  standing  by  him  soone  moments. 
"  What  a  lovely  picture,"  exclaimed  Beninah  ;  **  1 
did  not  suppose  a  face  not  fair  could  be  so  lovely, 
so  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  lii)S  are  not  coral — 
the  red  is  almost  crimson  ;  the  eyes  black,  full  and 
lustrous.  It  is  some  foreign  beauty,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  poet's  fancy." 

*'  It  is,  my  dear,  a  foreign  beauty — a  Spanish 
lady  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  the  beautiful  origi- 
nal :  it  is  Mr.  Megilvery^s  mother.  Do  yoa  not 
see  the  resemblance." 

•'  Some,"  said  Beninah,  "  in  the  brow,"  stealing 
a  timid  glance  at  Megilvery. 

*♦  I  perceive  it  in  the  whole  face ;— Megilvery  is 
thin  and  pale,  and  the  picture  appears  in  alt  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  health  ;  the  cheeks  so  beauti- 
fully rounded  and  delicately  tinted  with  the  rich 
color  of  a  full  blown  tulip." 

A  cautionary  look  from  her  father  checked  Be- 
Binah ; — she  made  no  more  remarks,  though  the 
ooontenance  of  Megilvery  was  more  expressive  of 
pleasure  than  usual.  When  the  miniature  was  re- 
turned, he  enclosed  it  carefully  in  its  case  and 
placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest. 


**  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  make  that  deposit  of  the 
picture,  for  I  shall  be  pleased  to  look  at  it  again 
and  again,"  said  Beninah. 

Megilvery  observing  a  little  fiitnre  of  polished 
steel  over  the  mantle-piece,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  there  for  some  such  purpose,  took 
the  picture  from  his  pocket  and  hong  it  op  by  a 
large  plait  of  black  hair  which  was  attached  to  it. 
Mr.  Clermont  considered  this  rather  a  singolar  po- 
sition for  a  miniature,  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  slate 
of  Megilvery's  mind,  and  as  he  would  sit  gaaiog 
on  the  picture,  be  reminded  Mr.  Clermont  of  a 
devout  Catholic  contemplating  the  features  of  a 
beautiful  Madonna. 

One  or  two  days  afler  the  adventure  of  the  pic- 
ture, Beninah  came  later  than  usual  into  the  liule 
reading  room :  her  father  enquired  what  was  the 
object  of  Miss  Rosa  Kemp's  early  visit  %  She 
appeared  to  be  much  animated,  and  to  talk  with  on- 
common  volubility. 

**  She  came,"  said  Beninah,  "  to  borrow  a  Span- 
ish Vicar  of  Wakefield.  She  was  giving  me  some 
of  her  mother's  notions  with  regard  to  education. 
She  is  to  learn  nothing  through  the  obscuring  me- 
dium of  a  translation.*' 

**  Where  did  the  good  lady  pick  op  this  phrase  t 
for  I  am  sure  it  did  not  originate  with  her.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  1  heard  Rosa  was  learning 
French.'* 

**  Oh,  she  has  finished  her  French  edocation, 
and  is  now  to  learn  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Germaa 
successively." 

'*  I  fear  she  will  be  like  a  lady  I  once  knew,  who 
devoted  so  much  time  to  other  tongues,  that  she 
spoke  of  the  *  Fair  Penitent,'  and  *  Venice  Preser* 
ved,'  as  Shakspeare's  plays." 

'*  And  then  she  is  to  study  Astronomy  and  Phi- 
losophy." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "you  will 
be  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  this  learned 
lady." 

*'  With  regard  to  languages  I  certainly  shall,  as 
I  only  wish  to  learn  French.  The  other  branches 
specified  by  Miss  Kemp,  I  might,  with  books  and 
leisure,  acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  at  home." 

**  But,"  said  Megilvery,  **  what  is  your  objection, 
Miss  Clermont,  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages  V 

"  I  could  not  hope  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  them  to  render  books  written  in  either  language 
as  interesting  to  me  as  good  translations  would  be ; 
and  besides,  the  time  they  would  occupy  is  another 
consideration.  I  should  be  more  agreeably,  and 
perhaps  more  profitably  employed  in  reading  Eog- 
lish." 

Megilvery,  who  appeared  disposed  to  cuntinoe 
the  conversation,  remarked,  that  translations  of  the 
best  books  from  all  the  modern  languages  were 
frequently  to  be  met  with. 

'*  I  should  like,"  said  Beninah,  '*  to  have  a  per- 
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feet  fcoowledge  of  Freneh  ;  Ibere  is  so  mach  of  it 
now  in  books  snd  eooversaiion,  not  to  understand 
it  is  niber  perpiejuoir.  Which  do  you  like  best, 
Mr.  Megilfery,  original  works,  or  translations  into 
Eogliab  r 

"  To  ne,*^  said  Megilvery,  '*  there  is  no  Ian- 
piage  like  the  English.  Whilst  at  college,  (  used 
often  to  hear  yoong  men  say  they  preferred  read- 
iojT  Ltiin  and  Greek  to  English.  I  thought  it  the 
afiectalion  of  pedantry." 

"  Aod  yet,''  said  Beninah,  ^*  yoo  aeqaired  a  pro- 
feaod  knowledge  of  those  langnages.** 

'*VVitb  iodastry  and  application  that  may  be 
easily  dooe ;  but  the  ability  to  make  the  informa- 
lioo  gained  at  college  useful  in  after  life  is  another 
affiur.  Some  yoong  men  of  great  eollege  reputa- 
tions are  never  heard  of  afterwards^and  others, 
vho  hare  left  it  withoot  a  name,  burst  on  the  world 
perfect  lamiDsries.  Curran  was  a  sixer  in  Dublin 
college,  aod  attracted  little  notice  till  he  appeared 
at  the  bar ; — as  an  advocate,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
vas  eclipsed  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries.** 

**A1I  this  is  very  true,  Megilvery,*'  said  Mr. 
Clermont ;  "  hot  it  does  not  lessen  the  value  I  set 
on  iodostry  and  application.  I  admit  Hn  original 
^ifiereoee  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  some  acquire 
viib  ease  that  which  may  be  labor  for  others  ;  but 
J  (io  not  believe  any  man  ever  acquired  a  high  de- 
cree of  eminenee  without  putting  his  shoulder  to 
ihe  wheel.'' 

Megiltery  was  silent,  and  Beninah  took  advan- 
t^e  of  this  paase  in  the  conversation  to  tell  her 
father  another  of  Mrs.  Kerop^s  whims.  It  was 
that  Rosa  should  be  an  authoress. 

•*  Really;*  said  Mr.  Clermont.  "  if  I  had  any  in- 
tloenee  with  this  good  lady,  I  would  try  to  exert  it, 
for  it  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  girl  as  Rosa  should  be  led 
» far  utray ;  hot  *  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than 
>f  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,*  and  I  dare  say 
ibe  remark  may  also  apply,  to  woman.  If  Mrs. 
Kemp  was  well  acquainted  with  biography,  she 
voold  know  tliat  her  daoghter  might  be  a  good  au- 
thoress with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
S^ige.  Shakspeare  was  not  a  scholar,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  Richardson,  the  great 
Botelist,  was  ignorant  of  every  language  but  his 
ovd;  Robert  Burns  understood  a  little  French,  at 
feast  I  think  Dr.  Corrie  says  so  in  his  life  of  him ; 
and  Beo  Jnnson  said  of  Shakspeare  he  knew  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek ;  but  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  said,  that,  perhaps,  was  a  mis- 
t*ke,  for  in  his  youth  he  kept  a  grammar  school." 

**  I  think  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
tbe  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
that  of  bis  own  country." 

"And  so  are  you,  my  dear,  although  you  have 
never  been  bewildered  by  their  languages." 

"*  I  do  not  expect,"  said  Beninah,  ••  the  sixteenth 
eeoiory  afforded  soeh  translations  as  •  Pope,'  •  Dry- 
^eo,' » Morphy,'  or  •  Mavor.' " 


'*  I  do  not  recollect  the  style  of  translations  at  that 
period,  but  it  is  curious  into  what  opposite  directieDi 
the  admiration  of  the  great  poet  akes  us  ; — you  are 
for  making  a  scholar  of  him,  while  I  am  pleased  to 
consider  him  almost  an  unaided  son  of  nature — 

*  Deathless  Shakspeare,  Nature^s  favorite  child, 
Gieat,  above  measure,  and  sublimely  wild.' 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  his  scholarship,  Megil- 
very 1"  said  Mr.  Clermont. 

**  I  very  well  remember  the  anecdote  on  which 
Miss  Clermont  bases  her  opinion." 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  as  we 
are  two  to  one,  we  must  dub  him  a  scholar." 

"  But  do  you  think,  sir,"  enquired  Megilvery, 
**  that  ladies  are  more  apt  to  become  bewildered 
with  Latin  and  Greek  than  our  sex  t" 

**  Certainly  I  do  not ;  but  then  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  time  immemorial  to  teach  boys  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  some  professions  a  knowledge  of 
those  languages  is  indispensable  ;  this  is  not  the 
case  with  ladies,  and  therefore  I  would  save  them 
the  toil  and  drudgery  of  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages, as  I  think  they  may  be  more  pleasingly 
and  profitably  employed  in  many  other  ways." 

After  Megilvery  retired  for  the  night,  Beninah 
asked  her  father  '*  if  he  did  not  suppose  Mr.  Megil- 
very understood  French  1" 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  ;  his  mother  spoke  it 
with  great  elegance,  and  he  was  tanght  by  her  till 
he  was  eleven.  You  may  observe  he  Is  disposed 
to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  It  is  a  onrioos, 
but  harmless  fanov." 

**  How  came  he  to  show  you  his  mofher^s  minia- 
ture t" 

**  He  was  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  picture 
which  is  usually  placed  before  Cowper's  beautiful 
poem,  on  receiving  his  mother's  likeness  many  years 
after  her  death.  He  observed,  *  This  speaks  the 
fpplings  of  the  heart  ;  Moore's,  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject, is  the  mere  sport  of  fancy.'  He  read  a  few 
lines,  and  then  put  the  miniature  in  my  hands.  For- 
tunately, no  one  goes  in  the  room  where  he  has 
placed  it  but  ourselves ;  he  would  not  like  to  answer 
all  the  questions  which  might  be  asked  about  it." 

•♦  It  is  a  beautiful  oicture,"  said  Beninah  ;  **  how 
beautifully  those  black  ringlets  cluster  round  the 
oQtline  of  the  forehead  ;  and  that  deep  red  rose- 
bud on  one  side  of  the  head  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  richness  of  its  general  character,  than  a 
paler  flower  would  have  been."    "  Was  she  tall  ?" 

*'  A  Ihtle  above  the  common  stature,  and  majes- 
tic in  appearance.  She  was  often  called  the  Span- 
ish beauty,  and  sometimes  the  Spanish  Queen.** 

"  Father,  I  wish,"  said  Beninah,  '*  you  would 
persuade  him  to  read  a  little,  and  then  when  you 
are  out,  and  I  am  engaged  in  domestic  occupations, 
he  could  amuse  himself." 

"  He  oAen  reads  to  himself,  my  dear  but  his 
voice  is  still  too  weak  to  read  mubh  aloud ;  and 
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when  you  read  to  me  he  bad  as  well  listen :  I  think 
it  has  a  better  effect  on  his  mind  than  solitary 
reading.*' 

"  Do  yon  suppose  he  will  return  to  Canada  in 
the  spring,  if  his  health  admits  V 

"  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  did,  as  he  has 
important  business  there/* 

[To  be  Cmdvded.} 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 

BY   O.    W.    EYBRBST. 

But  yesterday,  the  healing  mandate  fell, 
And  Health^s  returning  glow,  with  glad  response, 
Had  chased  away  the  paleness  of  Despair ! 
To-day — where  Kishon^s  brook,  meandering  flow- 

itig. 
Leaped  in  the  laughing  sunshine,  as  it  sped, 
In  frolic  lightness  o*er  its  pebbly  track, 
Near  where  high  Tabor  lifts  his  hoary  brow, 
The  mighty  Prophet  and  his  chosen  band 
Approach  the  walls  of  Nain. 

With  silent  mien 
A  solemn  train  is  issuing  from  the  gates : 
Alas  !  'tis  Death's !  With  slow  and  measured  tread 
And  saddened  brow,  which  tells  of  sadder  heart. 
They  come !  while,  on  the  mournful  bier  they  bear, 
The  sunbeams  smile  in  mockery  o'er  the  sleep 
Of  one  whose  Life's  bright  sun  went  down  at  noon, 
Struck  like  the  Oak  in  Snmmei's  leafy  pride, 
Last  of  his  line — a  widowed  mother^s  hope ! 
Ah  !  cruel  Spoiler  !  who  could  bear  to  liye. 
Were  being's  period  bounded  by  the  grave? 
Who  would  not  rather  snap  at  once  Life's  thread. 
With  each  poor  joy,  and  ail  the  gathering  ills, 
Save  for  the  promise  of  a  better  home ! 

In  sorrowful  succession,  one  by  one 
As  fade  the  stars,  when  darkening  clouds  arise, 
That  mother  watched  her  dearest  hopes  depart ! 
The  guide — the  chosen  friend  of  youth  was  gone. 
That  form  which  Love  had  whispered  would  be  last 
To  greet  her  dying  virion,  cold  and  still 
Id  death  was  laid !  The  hand  which  long  had  cher- 
ished 
Would  return   no  pressure!    Those  lips  which 

cheered 
Were  closed  in  marble  stillness,  and  gave  back 
No  fond  caress.     Closed  the  cold  earth  above 
The  loved  and  loving — and  the  Widow  turned 
Back  to  her  lonely  mansion,  with  a  cloud, 
A  mournful  cloud  upon  her  breaking  heart ! 
But  even  in  wrath  God  had  remembered  mercy. 
One  only  child  was  left  to  cheer  her  grief. 


Hope,  soothing  Angel,  smiled  upon  her  gloom. 
Joy's  fiame  anew,  like  the  reviving  Phcenix, 
Burst  from  the  mouldering  embers  of  her  heart! 
Lived  in  his  child  once  more  the  sainted  Sire ; 
And  heavenly  Peace,  with  balmy,  healing  wing. 
Brooded  above  the  Widow's  wounded  breast ! 
Remembered  joys,  though  saddening,  yet  delight. 
Thns,  viewed  in  Recollection's  pensive  ray. 
Looked  back  in  blessing  scenes  of  earlier  years. 
Smiling  through  tears  of  Grief.    And  as,  each  diy. 
Grew  the  fair  boy  in  statue — day  by  day 
New  charms  unfolding,  or  some  budding  grace- 
Once  more  the  Widow,  with  delighted  heart, 
Drank  with  free  zest  from  Joy's  overflowing  cup ! 

Swift  sped  sweet  Childhood  by,  on  golden  wing ; 
Fond  Youth  succeeded,  with  his  roseate  train ; 
Manhood  came  on  apace  ;  and  all  too  sure 
Turned  the  fond  Parent,  in  her  trusting  hope. 
To  the  proud  solace  of  her  failing  years ! 
Alas !  too  fondlv  and  too  well  she  loved ! 
The  creature  was  her  idol :  all  forgot 
The  blessing  had  been  only  loaned  by  Heaven ; 
And  the  best  worship  of  her  loving  heart 
Was  centred  on  a  helpless  thing  of  dost ! 
The  stern  decree  went  forth  ;  the  shaft  was  sped ; 
And  the  tall  Tree,  which  towered  in  Manbood^s 

pride, 
Fell  to  the  earth  a  withered,  lifeless  thing! 
Oh  !  who  shall  dare  describe  that  mother's  grief, 
When  first  the  bolt  had  fallen  in  its  wrath  I 
Meihinks  I  see  her  with  dishevelled  hair, 
With  hands  fierce  clenched,  and  eyeballs  starting 

wild. 
Knelt  by  the  ruin  of  her  earthly  all ! 
''  My  Son !  would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee  P 
Swept  the  wild  Tempest  by  in  fiercest  wrath, 
And  tears,  refreshing,  came  with  grateful  aid. 
Despair  has  fled  :  Peace  comes  with  healing  balm : 
And  Resignation  soothes  her  broken  heart ! 
Ah !  little  deemed  the  mourner  in  that  hour. 
Her  sacrifice  accepted — that  a  star 
Lonely  and  bright,  with  kind,  refulgent  ray. 
Shone,  smiling,  through  the  breaking  clouds  of 

gloom ! 


She  decks  her  darling  for  the  waiting  grave; 
Her  form  is  wrapped  in  Sorrow's  mournful  garb : 
Kind  friends  have  gathered,  for  the  last,  sad  rites : 
Forth  to  the  grave  of  her  last  Hope  she  goes, 
To  lay  her  treasure  and  her  heart  together! 
The  train  moves  slowly  on :   with  tottering  steps, 
The  stricken  mourner  follows,  dumb  with  grief! 
They  pass  in  silence  through  the  opening  gates, 
Nor  deem  another  train  is  hastening  nigh. 
Corruption,  on  his  bier,  is  carried  forth : 
With  living  step  the  *'  Resurrection"  comes! 
Give  place,  oh  Death,  thy  Conqueror  is  near! 
The  sable  chariot  of  the  grave  stands  still ; 
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The  PR0PHBT*8  hand  is  reatiDg  on  its  pall ! 
Deiih  knew  bis  Victor,  and  resigned  his  charffe! 
"  Young  mavij  I  say^  Arise  V*  Uprose  the  dead ; 
Familiar  tooes  are  barsling  from  his  lips : 
That  widowed  mother  clasps  her  living  Son  ! 

Hemden,  Conn.^  Feb.  1847. 


THE  IRON  MASK. 


It  is  exactly  a  centary  ago  since  the  history  of  the 
Iron  Mask,  or  of  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  began 
to  make  a  great  sensation  all  over  the  world.  The 
mfsterioQs  has  great  charms  for  the  cnriosity  of  the 
world.  As  soon  as  the  secret  of  the  French  State 
transpired,  it  was  spread  every  where,  and  the  gen- 
eral anxiety  of  finding  out  the  truth  lead  to  a  great 
many  conjectures,  which,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
het,  rendered  the  secret  still  more  secret  and  coin- 
piieate,  and  threw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  it. 
A!thoagfa,  since  the  first  origin  of  this  secret  of 
state  a  centary  has  elapsed,  the  solution  of  the 
eoigma  is  but  very  little  known  :  it  will  therefore 
Dot  be  oninteresting  to  cast  a  retrospective  view 
QpoQ  this  curiooa  history. 

It  was  in  the  year  1745,  when  a  little  anonymous 
work,  Qoder  the  title  of  *'  Secret  Memoirs  for  the 
History  of  Persia,*'  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
Holland,  and  gave  to  the  public  the  first  intimations 
of  the  history  of  the  Iron  Mask.  This  was  a  gallant 
Md  political  history  of  the  French  court  since  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  fictitious  names,  and 
well  and  ably  written.  It  was  very  soon  dififused 
every  where,  and  already  in  the  following  year 
appeared  a  second  edition  with  a  clew  for  the  un- 
staoding  of  the  persons  marked  out  in  it.  This 
iMok  contained  the  following  passage : 

"Shah  Abbas,  (Louis  XI V.,)  had  a  legitimate 
MS,  Sepbi  Mirsa,  (Louis  the  Dauphin,)  and  a  nat- 
ural son,  Dshiaaer.  Both  princes  continually  quar- 
relled together,  and  when  once  Dshiaser,  (meaning 
the  CoQot  of  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Vali^re,)  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  slap  the  face  of  Sephi  Mirsa,  he  had  forfeited 
his  life.  The  ministers  proposed  to  the  Shah  to 
•end  Dshiaser  to  the  army,  being  at  that  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Feldran,  (Flandres,)  to  spread  some 
days  afterwards  the  rumor  of  his  death,  and  to 
hrioghim  in  the  night  to  the  citadel  of  Armus,  (the 
island  of  St.  Margareite.)  where  he  was  to  be  kept 
in  a  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  world  believing 
htm  to  be  dead.  This  was  done.  The  commander 
of  the  citadel  treated  the  prince  with  the  greatest 
respect.  He  served  him  himself,  and  at  the  door 
«f  his  room  he  took  the  plates  out  of  the  hands  of 
^  cooka,  none  of  whom  et  er  aaw  the  faee  of 


Dshiaaer.  The  prince  once  had  a  fancy  to  write 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  his  name  opon  a  silver 
plate.  A  slave,  into  whose  hands  the  plate  camOf 
brought  it  immediately  to  the  commander,  flattering 
himself  that  he  would  receive  a  remuneration,  hot 
instead  of  that  he  was  murdered, — a  knowerof  the 
secret  not  being  desirable.  Dshiaser  remained  seV* 
eral  years  in  the  citadel,  and  only  left  it  to  be 
brought  to  that  of  Ispahan,  the  commander  of  Or* 
mos  having  got  from  the  Shah  Abbas,  as  a  reward 
of  his  faithfulness,  the  command  of  the  latter,  (the 
Bastille  in  Paris.)  As  well  in  Ormua  as  in  Ispa- 
han, the  precaution  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
prince  wear  a  mask,  whenever  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  either  on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other 
reason,  to  expose  himself  to  the  view  of  any  other 
persons. '' 

The  author  of  the  secret  memoir  gave  also  very 
convincing  reasons  why,  after  the  death  of  Shah 
Abbas  and  Sephi  Mirsa,  Dshiaser  had  not  been 
liberated, and  added, that  Ali  Homaodsho,  (there- 
gent,  Duke  of  Orleana,)  had  died  shortly  after  hav- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Dshiaser. 

The  confidentness  of  this  narration  seemed  to 
betray  a  man  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  most  secret  relations  of  the  French  court,  (the 
Duke  of  Nivernois,)  it  excited  the  public  cariosity 
in  a  high  degree,  and  caused  several  historical  con- 
troversies. (See :  Revue  de  Paris  from  the  year 
1836.)  Seven  years  later  Voltaire  published  his 
Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  In  vain  people  resorted  to 
it  for  farther  information  concerning  the  mysterious 
prisoner,  being  at  that  time  the  topic  of  all  conver- 
sation. First,  in  the  augmented  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  1753,  chap.  25,  Voltaire  ventured  to  speak 
more  largely  and  freely  about  this  prisoner  than  he 
had  done  before.  He  says,  *'  a  young  unknown 
prisoner,  of  a  tall  and  noble  figure,  was  brought,  some 
mouths  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  to  the  fortified  castle  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Margarette,  in  the  Oulf  of  Cannes. 
This  prisoner  wore  on  his  journey  a  mask  of  black 
velvet,  whose  chin-piece  was  provided  with  steel 
springs,  allowing  him  to  eat  with  the  mask.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  with  any  body,  but  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect ;  the  minister,  Lou- 
vois,  only  conversed  with  him  standing.  St.  Mars, 
the  Governor  of  the  castle,  himself  brought  him  his 
victuals  opon  silver  plates.  The  prisoner  once 
used  such  a  plate  to  write  upon  it  with  a  knife  and 
he  then  threw  it  out  of  the  window  of  his  tower 
into  a  vessel  anchoring  at  the  foot  of  it.  A  fisher- 
man found  the  plate  and  brought  it  to  the  Governor, 
who  asked  the  roan  anxiously  if  he  could  read,  or 
if  any  body  else  had  seen  the  plate.  Only  when 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  about  this  he  permitted 
the  man  to  leave  his  house.  In  the  year  1690,  St. 
Mars  was  nominated  Governor  of  the  Bastille  in 
Paris ;  he  took  his  prisoner  along,  who  was  always 
masked  daring  the  journey.    There  he  got  a  good 
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hidgtng,  had  always  fine  clotlitn^,  and  was  allowed 
to  play  the  guitar.  An  old  physician,  who  had 
treated  him  in  several  diseases,  averred  he  had 
never  seen  his  face,  but  examined  very  often  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  that  he  was  well  made  and 
had  a  very  sweet  voice.  He  never  had  complained 
about  his  fate. 

'*  In  the  year  1703  the  mysterious  man  died  and 
was  buried  at  night  in  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Paul. 
After  bis  death  every  thing  which  ha  had  used  was 
burned,  his  linen,  clothing,  bed,  even  the  bedstead 
and  chairs;  the  walls  of  his  room  were  white- 
washed, and  the  floor  broken  op  in  order  to  exam- 
ine whether  he  had  not  left  a  mark  of  his  pres- 
ence/* Voltaice  added,  "  When  this  mysterious 
]»erson  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Margarette  no 
distinguished  person  in  Europe  was  missing.'*  In 
the  following  editions  of  the  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV. 
he  OTen  declared  that  **  Mr.  de  Chamillard  was 
the  last  minister  who  had  any  knowledge  about  the 
Iron  Mask,"  and  that  when  his  son-in-law,  the 
Dttke  de  La  Feuillade,  had  conjured  him  upon  his 
knees  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  the  Iron  Mask,  he 
kad  answered,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  had  taken  an 
oath  never  to  divulge  this  secret  of  state. 

From  this  Tery  moment  the  history  of  the  Tron 
Mask  was  looked  upon  as  an  established  matter  of 
fact,  supported  by  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most 
important  men  of  the  age,  the  Duke  de  La  Feuil- 
lade and  Voltaire,  and  the  only  question  was,  who 
had  been  hidden  under  this  mask. 

Even  the  adversaries  of  Voltaire  did  not  call  in 
<^iiestion  the  secret  itself,  but  very  deservedly  at- 
>taeked  the  author  on  account  of  his  soperfioiality. 
1^  most  active  among  them  were  Beaumelle,  in 
hie  critical  notes  to  the  Si^cie  de  Louis  XIV. ;  La- 
grange-Chancel,  in  the  **  Ann6e  Lii6raire*'  of  the 
jear  1758  and  1768,  and  especially  the  monkGrif- 
fet,  who  had  been  during  nine  years  confessor  in 
the  Baatille.  The  last  published,  for  the  first  time, 
the  journal  of  Dujunca,  Lieutenant  of  the  Bastille 
in  the  year  1698,  and  the  obituary  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul.  According  to  first  of  these  authentic 
doeuments,  the  death  of  the  roysterioas  prisoner  took 
place  the  19th  of  November,  1703.  Dujuncasays 
literally,  **  The  mysterious  prisoner  whom  St.  Mars 
brought  along  from  the  Island  of  St.  Margarette, 
and  who  wore  always  a  mask  of  black  velvet,  died 
to-day  about  10  o^clock  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing  felt  yesterday,  after  the  mass,  a  little  more 
unwell,  but  without  having  had  any  considerable 
disease.  Mr.  Giraut,  our  confessor,  heard  his  con- 
fession yesterday.  Surprised  by  death  he  coo  Id 
not  receire  the  sacrament,  and  our  confessor  con- 
soled him  a  moment  before  his  death.  He  was 
buried  Tuesday  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  at 
4  o^cloek  in  the  evening,  in  the  grave-yard  of  St, 
Paul.  His  burial  cost  forty  livres,^*  (or  francs,  about 
eight  dollars.)  The  same  is  confirmed  by  the  obit* 
oary^  in  which  the  prisonert  who  died  in  the  Has* 


tille,  was  called  Marchialy  and  his  age  estimated 
at  forty- five  years. 

Voltaire  did  not  take  any  notice  of  these  docu- 
ments and  contradictions,  and  even  the  public,  not 
wilting  to  believe  that,  if  the  mysterious  prisoner 
had  simply  been  Marchialy,  he  would  haTe  been 
kept  so  secretly  and  forced  to  wear  always  a  mask 
in  order  to  conceal  his  face,  were  rather  inclined 
to  believe,  like  Voltaire  seemed  to  do,  that  this 
prisoner  had  been  a  more  distinguished  person. 
In  an  edition^f  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1771,  the  editor,  (Voltaire,)  says: 
"  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  find  out  who  has  been 
that  mysterious  prisoner,  it  is  even  difficult  to  have 
two  opinions  about  it.'*  In  the  article  Anne  the 
author  says,  he  woald  not  prove  that  the  masked 
prisoner  could  have  been  either  the  Duke  of  Moa« 
mouth,  or  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  or  the  Dake 
of  Beaufort ;  he  presumes  that  Voltaire  had  been 
just  as  convinced  of  the  suspicion  as  he  himself, 
but  that  Voltaire,  as  a  Frenchman,  eoold  not  say 
more,  having  said  enough  to  make  the  solution  of 
the  enigma  as  easy  as  possible.  Such  intimations 
could  not  but  increase  the  curiosity  of  the  poblic, 
and  in  the  ooorae  of  ibe  18th  centoryt  eight  dif- 
ferent persons  were  suspected  to  have  been  the 
mysterious  prisoner. 

1.  The  allusions  of  Voltaire  denoted  clearly  a 
brother  of  Louis  XiV.,  a  natural  son  of  Anna  of 
Austria,  whose  father  was  said  to  be  either  King 
Louis  himself,  or  the  Cardinal  Riehelien,  or  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  Count  of  Ranaao. 
What  others  only  alluded  to,  the  Abb^  Soolavie, 
who  understood  how  to  change  anthentie  doeo- 
ments  into  romances,  and  to  pnblish  the  greatest 
frauds  as  the  truth,  related  in  detail  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  Marshal  of  Richelieu.     He  says:   '*The 
consort  of  Louis  Xill.,  Anna  of  Austria,  some 
hours  after  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  brought  forth 
another  boy,  whom  the  father,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  misfortune  foretold  to  France  from  the  exis- 
tence of  two  chiefs,  caused  to  be  raised  secretly, 
and  at  last  to  be  imprisoned."    Another  story  is, 
that  Anna  brought  forth  another  boy,  owing  bis  Hfe 
to  one  of  the  above  named  persons,  whose  exis- 
tence was  only  known  to  the  Cardinal  Maaario. 
Louis  XIV.  had  first  learned  the  secret  after  the 
death  of  the  mysterious  prisoner,  and  most  rigor- 
ously forbidden  the  publication  of  it.    The  suc- 
cessors of  Loois  had  done  the  same.     Cardinal 
Richelieu  nevertheless  had  learned  the  secret;  for 
the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans  had  confided  it  to  bis 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Valois,  who  had  corama- 
nicated  it  to  her  lover,  the  Cardinal  Richelies. 
The  memoirs  of  Soulavie  appeared  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  there  was  no  time  to  con- 
tradict such  palpable  falsehood,  which  being  some- 
what adventaroos,  was  believed   by  many ;  and 
thus  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask  was,  during  a 
long  lime,  thought  to  have  been  tha  brother  of 
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Loais  XIV.,  and  represented  aa  anch  in  novels  and 
tragedies  of  thai  lime. 

1  The  Count  of  Yerroandois,  who  died  in  1683, 
ud  who  eoold  not  have  been  the  roan  with  the 
Iron  Mask,  who,  in  the  year  1691,  had  already  been 
iffiprisoned  during  twenty  years. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Bot  his  identity  with 
tbemsn  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  just  as  impossible; 
as  ibe  CoQot  of  St.  Aulaire  has  safficiently  shown. 
The  Doke  of  Beaufort  was  killed  in  the  year  1669 
at  ao  attack  apon  the  Turks. 

4.  Henry  Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  protector  of 
England.    A  perfectly  ridiculous  story. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  a  tale  not  less  ridiculous. 

6.  Arivediks,  ao  Armenian  patriarch,  who  later 
cbaofred  his  religion  and  became  a  Catholic.  He 
coold  not  have  been  the  mysterious  prisoner,  be- 
eaase  the  famous  Orientalist,  Von  Hammer,  in  his 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  gives  evidence  that 
be  died  in  Paris  as  a  free  man. 

7.  Fouquet,  Chief-intendant  of  finances  under 
LodIs  XIV.  This  tale  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Frenchman  Jacob,  but  its  incorrectness  becomes 
evident  by  a  single  glance  upon  the  biography  of 
Fonqaet.  He  was  indeed  taken  prisoner  the  5ih 
of  September,  1661,  and  brought  to  Vincennes, 
where  he  was  tried  for  the  first  time  the  4lh  of 
March,  1662,  and  remained  until  the  I8th  of  June, 
1663.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  bastile,  where 
tbe  trial  was  continued  until  he  was  sentenced,  the 
30ih  of  December,  1664,  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he  was  kept 
vith  the  greatest  severity. 

lo  1677,  his  situation  became  more  tolerable 
aod  he  was  allowed  to  see  his  family,  but  he  died 
the  £3rd  of  March,  1681,  in  the  arms  of  his  son, 
the  Count  of  Vaux.  The  corpse  was  given  to  his 
widow  and  brou|;ht  to  Paris,  where  it  was  buried 
the  2Schof  March,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Mary.  (See  Bercht,  process  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Chief-intendant  Fouquet.)  Although 
these  circumstances  are  clear  and  palpable  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  a  trial  had 
taken  place,  and  many  judges,  lawyers,  witnesses, 
etc.,  knew  of  his  imprisonment  and  every  mystery 
ud  secret  disappeared,  Jacob  nevertheless  com- 
mits the  folly  of  attempting  to  prove  that  the  family 
of  Fooquet  bad  baried  an  empty  coffin,  that  Fou- 
qoetdid  not  die  then,  hot  lived  ontil  November  19, 
1703,  having  been  concealed  under  a  black  mask, 
ao  assertion  destitute  of  every  reason. 

8.  Eroole  Mattioli,  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantna. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  14th  of  June,  the  French 
revolution  began  by  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by 
storm,  and  a  new  era  began  for  the  history  of  the 
nao  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Great  expectations 
were  eotertaiaed  of  discoverHig  in  the  Bastille  dis- 
eloioree  of  many  Crimea  and  deeds  of  vengeance, 


and  among  them  also  of  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask.  The  journal  of  the  Bastille  was  anxiously 
seized  npon  and  examined,  but  unfortunately,  the 
leaf  concerning  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  mys-* 
terious  prisoner  from  tlie  Island  of  St.  Margarette^ 
in  the  year  1698,  was  torn  ont  and  supplied  by 
another  one.  The  tower  of  La  Vertaudi^re,  hav- 
ing; been  inhabited  during  five  years  by  the  man 
with  the  lion  Mask,  was  not  less  carefully  examined, 
but  without  any  success. 

Attention  to  the  history  of  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask  was,  however,  again  excited,  and  mys- 
tery had  too  much  attraction  to  drop  the  subject 
without  being  satisfied. 

Lingnet,  the  author  of  the  "  BastilU  deotnlSe,** 
repeated  the  story  that  the  mysterious  prisoner  was 
a  natural  son  of  Anna  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Quintin  Crawford,  an  English 
critic,  assented  to  this  opinion  in  his  writings  pub- 
lished in    1790.     (See  Memoires  de  la  duchesse 
d'Abrantes,  vol.  X.,  p.  923.)    Another  author,  St. 
Michel,  asserted  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1790, 
entitled  **the  true  roan  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  etc., 
the  existence  of  a  secret  marriage  between  Queen 
Anna  and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  of  which  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was  the  issue ;  and  Bouch6,  in  his 
**  Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  Provence,"  considered 
the  whole  history  as  a  tale  invented  by  Voltaire 
and  thought  the  prisoner  to  have  been  a  woman. 
Senac  de  Meilhan  at  last  treated  the  matter  more 
fundamentally  ;  in  his  '*  (Envres  Philosophiqnes  et 
Lit6raires,"  published  in  Hamburg,  in  1795,  he  pre- 
tended with  certainty  that  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask  was  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantna, 
Mattioli,  and  supported  this  opinion  by  an  Italian 
journal,  from  the  year  1782,  and  the  manoiscripts  of 
the  Marquis  of  Parcalier  de  Pri6,  who  died  in  Tu- 
rin.     Soon  afterwards,  in    1800,  Roux  Fazillao 
published  his  **  Recherches  Historiques  et  oritiquea 
sur  Thomme  au  Masque  de  fer,"  (historical  and 
critical  inquiry  about  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,) 
from  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Senac  de  Meil- 
han. 

The  curiosity  excited  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  activity  of  the  authors  investiga^ 
ling  the  mysterious  history  of  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask,  was  sgain  interrupted  by  the  endless 
wars  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  Bonaparte,  who  did 
not  permit  any  rest  to  the  scrutinizing  mind.  In 
1825,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  John 
Delort  publislied,  from  the  authentic  sources  of  the 
archives,  the  "  History  of  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  accompanied  by  authentic  documents  and 
fao  similes.*'  Nearly  all  the  later  authors  upon 
this  subject  agree  with  him,  only  the  Chevalier  de 
Taules  disagrees  with  him,  pretending  the  man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims of  the  mischief- breeding  Jesuits,  and  so  does 
Dufay  de  la  Gonne,  in  his  work,  **  La  Bastille  ou 
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memotres  pour  servir  k  I'lustoire  seerette  dii  frouv- 
erneraent  franQois,"  etc.,  published  in  1834,  but 
neither  uf  them  has  been  able  to  refute  theeviden* 
cesofSenac  de  Metlhan,  Houx  Facillac,and  Delort, 
we  can  therefore  not  doubt  but  that  they  have  rep- 
resented the  history  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  in 
its  true  li^ht  and  must  assent  to  it. 

The  Spaniards  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  had  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  preponderance  in  Italy 
and  threatened  to  take  possession  of  many  of  the 
small  and  feeble  states  in  which  that  country  was 
then  divided,  excited  the  envy  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
of  France.  In  order  to  counterbalance  the  Span- 
ish politics,  he  ordered  the  Abb6  d^Estrades,  the 
French  Minister  in  Venice,  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Duke  Ferdinand  Charles  of  Mantua, 
a  Prince  addicted  to  debauchery  and  sensual  licen- 
tiousness. The  intention  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to 
prevail  upon  that  Duke  to  cede  to  him  the  fortress 
Casale,  in  the  margraviate  of  Montferrat,  in  which 
he  was  pledged  to  have  only  German  soldiers,  a 
circumstance  which  could  but  increase  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Duke  upon  Austria.  Estrades  found 
a  man  among  the  persons  surrounding  the  Duke 
who  sold  his  services  to  him,  and  promised  to  gain 
the  Duke  himself  for  the  Court  of  France.  This 
roan  was  Ercole  Mattioli,  formerly  professor  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  but  made  by  the  Duke 
Count  and  Minister.  To  activity  and  ambition  he 
joined  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
little  Italian  courts.  He  responded  immediately 
to  the  propositions  of  the  French  embassador,  and 
promised  the  consent  of  his  master.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  negotiation  was  protracted  by  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Fiench  government  in  money 
matters  and  its  unwillingness  to  commence  a  new 
war  in  Italy  before  closing  that  in  Holland.  First 
when  Ercole  Mattioli  came  to  Versailles,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1676,  the  negotiation  came 
to  a  conclnsion.  In  the  treaty  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1678,  the  Duke  of  Mantua  pledged  him- 
self to  open  the  fortress  of  Casale  to  the  tioops 
of  the  King  of  France  for  an  equivalent  of  one 
hundred  thousand  scudi ;  and  it  was  besides  stipu- 
lated, that  in  case  of  a  war  in  Italy,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Duke.  Also  Mattioli  got  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  brilliant  promises. 

In  conformity  with  that  treaty,  French  troops 
marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  the  fortress  of 
Pignerol  was  provided  with  provisions  and  aromo- 
iiition,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  a  sudden  oc- 
eopatioo  of  Casale.  All  this  could  not  be  done 
withoa:  creating  aensation,  and  Spain  and  Austria 
sororooned  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  give  an  expla- 
nation concerning  the  rumor  of  the  cession  of 
Casale  to  the  French.  On  the  other  side,  the 
French  cabinet  urged  the  Duke  to  execute  the 
treatv  of  the  8th  of  December,  1678,  and  all  the 
art  and  shrewdness  of  an  intriguing  Italian  were 


necessary  to  keep  both  pai^tiea  in  suspense.  At 
last  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  the  side  of  the 
Duke  was  to  be  lo  a  French  delegation,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1679,  in  the  village  of  Jnera,  near 
Casale,  but  Mattioli  did  not  appear  and  the  French 
Brigadier  Catinat  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
murdered  by  the  people  of  Piedmont,  who  were 
unwilling  to  tolerate  a  French  uniform  among 
themselves ;  only  a  quick  flight  saved  him. 

The  French  government  was  now  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  deceitfulness  of  Mattioli ;  but  if  there 
had  still  been  any  doubt,  it  was  removed  by  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Savoy,  who  proved  to  Es- 
trades, then  Minister  in  Turin,  that  Mattioli  had  al- 
ready sold  sll  the  documents  concerning  the  cession 
of  Casale  to  the  ministry  of  Piedmont  for  two 
thousand  livres,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1678, 
and  besides,  to  have  given  important  news  to  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  for  a  high 
price.  Such  an  insult  to  his  court  and  govern- 
ment provoked  Louis  XIV.  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
vowed  to  do  all  he  could  to  take  hold  of  the  crafty 
Italian.  Mattioli  was  at  that  time  in  Turin,  in  or- 
der to  instigate  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  France, 
and  to  effectuate  a  general  alliance  against  this 
state.  He  met  there  with  Estrades,  who  soon 
stole  into  his  favor  and  succeeded  in  enticing  him 
away  from  Turin  by  some  pretext,  and  in  persuading 
him  to  a  conference  in  a  place  near  the  frontiers 
of  France.  As  soon  as  Mattioli  had  arrived  there, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  French  soldiers  and  car- 
ried to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol.  Arrived  there, 
he  was  compelled  by  torture  to  write  to  his  Sec- 
retary in  Turin  and  to  order  him  to  bring  the  most 
important  papers  to  Pignerol,  which  he  did.  It 
appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had  not  only 
not  ratified  the  treaty  in  question,  but  even  not  con- 
sented to  the  conditions.  The  latter  did  not  care 
about  the  fate  of  Mattioli,  but  he  took  500,000 
livres  from  the  French  government,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  take  possession  of  Casale. 

The  foregoing  representation  is  confirmed  by 
Madame  Campan,  who  relates  in  her  memoirs, 
(vol.  I,  p.  208.)  that  Louis  XVL  promised  to  Ma- 
ria Antoinette  disclosures  concerning  the  man  with 
the  Iron  Mask,  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  the  se- 
cret paper  left  by  his  successors.     She  says: 

**  I  was  present  in  the  apartment  of  the  Queen, 
when,  aAer  a  perusal  of  those  papers,  the  King 
entered,  stating  that  he  had  found  nothing  in  those 
papers  concerning  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask, and 
asked  the  minister,  Maurepas,  what  knowledge  the 
ministers  had  about  that  mysterious  man.  Mau- 
repas assured  him  that  the  much  talked  of  unknown, 
was  nobody  else  but  an  Italian,  subject  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  very  dangerous  on  account  of  his  in- 
triguing character.  They  had  enticed  him  away 
to  the  French  territory,  there  taken  him  prisoner 
and  carried  him  to  Pigneioli  and  later,  to  the  Bas- 
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tille,  where  he  died."    This  representation  of  the 
affair  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubted. 

MaitioH  was  carried  from  Pignerol  to  the  prison 
of  state,  St.  Margarette.  His  captivity  was  very 
hard  indeed,  for  the  minister,  Loovois,  had  express* 
\j  given  orders  to  refuse  every  thing  to  the  pris- 
oner which  coald  render  his  life  more  agreeable, 
and  the  governor  of  the  prison,  St.  Mars,  obeyed 
those  commands  strictly.  Only  one  single  officer 
was  permitted  to  enter  Maitioli^s  prison,  and  if 
this  ooe  was  either  sick  or  prevented  in  any  other 
way,  St.  Mars  was  compelled  to  take  his  place  ; 
theoce  it  was  said  that  the  prisoner  was  treated 
with  much  respect  and  visited  always  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  himself.  AH  those  stories  that 
Loovois  only  standing  had  conversed  with  the 
prisoaer;  that  his  meals  were  served  upon  silver 
plates;  that  he  was  allowed  to  play  the  guitar,  are 
Qofoiinded,  fantastical  embellish  meets,  mostly  m« 
reiiled  by  Voltaire. 

In  1690,  St.  Mars  w*as  appointed  governor  of 
the  Bastile,  and  he  carried  his  prisoner  along  to 
Pkrts.  This  was  probably  commanded  by  the  gov- 
eronieDt,  beciose  he  was  perfectly  aequainted  with 
the  intriguing  character  of  Mattioli.  During  the 
jooraey  from  St.  Margarette  to  Paris,  the  prisoner 
wore  a  black  mask,  not  of  iron,  but  of  velvet.  The 
qoestion  why  Mattioli  wore  this  mask  can  only 
k  answered  conjectnrally,  none  of  the  credible 
aothors  give  any  reasons  for  it ;  and  those  not  to 
be  trusted,  as  Voltaire  and  Soulavie,  give  us  but 
faboloos  reasons  Ibr  their  superficial  assertions. 
CeriaiQ  it  is,  that  it  was,  in  those  times,  nothing 
vocommon  to  wear  a  mask  of  velvet.  Not  only 
Shakspeare  says,  (in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I, 
Scene  2 :) 

"Thote  bappy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Beioj  bkek,  pot  as  in  miod,  they  hide  the  fair,** 

bot  also  other  aothors  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
^1  08,  that  especially  ladies  used  to  wear  such 
nuks,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  when  they  went 
<rat.  Such  being  the  fashion  of  the  age,  it  is  not 
tttofltsbing  that  St.  Mars  shook)  have  masked  his 
prisoner,  either  for  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
1  measure  perhaps  not  entirely  unnecessary  for  a 
oian  who  had  been  then  already  a  long  time  in 
prison,  and  not  at  all,  or  certainly  very  little  ex* 
P<>Kd  to  the  open  air ;  or  for  keeping  his  prisoner 
concealed  from  the  world,  for  Mattioli  was  not  im- 
prisoned in  consequence  of  a  trial  and  sentence, 
bot  by  a  eroel  and  barbarons  act  of  a  tyrannical 
DMDareh,  who,  aboot  eighteen  years  before  the 
inpritonaient  Of  Mattioli,  this  sacrifice  of  tyranny, 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  his  chief- intendant  and  es- 
pecial favorite,  Fonqaet,  to  a  dungeon,  and  to  let 
bim  languish  there  until  his  death,  notwithstand- 
^  the  entreaties  and  supptications  of  his  family. 

Voj..  XIII-23 


Having  once  publicly  given  such  an  example  of 
tyranny,  Louis  XIV.  could  not  be  very  anxious  to 
see  another  such  shameful  action  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  was,  besides,  conunitted 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  he  may 
therefore  have  commanded  the  concealment  of 
Mattioli  during  his  journey  with  St.  Mars. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  concerning 
Mattioli's  journey  to  Paris.  Novelists  and  fabu- 
lists have  indeed  told  many  a  story  about  it,  but  we 
have  to  put  those  in  the  same  category  with  Vol- 
taire and  Soulavie.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Mars 
stopped  during  his  journey  at  his  country-seat  of 
Patteau,  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  had  been 
brought  there  with  the  greatest  precaution  in  a 
sedan,  and  St.  Mars  dined  with  him  in  such  a  plan- 
ner that  the  former  turned  his  back  towards  the 
window  of  the  dining-room  ;  the  governor  had, 
during  the  time  of  tho  dinner,  put  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols npon  the  table  and  only  a  single  servant  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  room,  which  was  always 
locked  up  as  soon  as  he  came  in  or  went  out.  Coun- 
trymen are  said  to  have  seen  all  this  through  the 
window,  and  their  depositions  were  published  in 
1768 ;  and  in  modern  times,  by  De  Tons,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Delort  and  other 
credible  writers  do  not  mention  a  word  of  this. 

The  journals  of  the  iSastille  were  partly  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1798,  and  thence  it  is  known 
that  St.  Mars  arrived  in  that  prison  of  state,  tho 
eighteenth  of  September  1698,  with  the  mysteri- 
ous prisoner,  and  that  the  latter  died  there  the 
nineteenth  of  November,  1703. 

Georgia, 


POETIC    MEDITATION. 

From  the  French  of  Lamartifie, 

Night !  blest  night !  and  all  is  still ! 
I  follow,  oVr  the  ethereal  plain, 
Her  charriot,  her  starry  train, 

Sitting  lonely  on  the  hill ! 

m 

Venus  rises, — clear  and  sweet ! 
Star  of  love !  with  her  mild  light 
The  flower- enamelled  turf  Is  bright, 

Spreading  freshly  at  my  feet ! 

'Mid  the  beeches'  shadowy  gloom, 
I  hear  the  little  branches  break  ; 
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So  shadows  rastle,  when  they  wake, 
And  flit  around  the  lonely  tomb ! 

Lo  !  flashing  from  its  native  skies, 
A  glimmer  of  the  evening  star, 
Glittering  on  me  from  afar, 

Softly  plays  before  my  eyes  ! 

Bright  glancing  from  a  globe  of  fire, 
Charming  ray,  why  hast  thou  come  ? 
Bringing  comfort  from  thy  home, 

Raising  the  crushed  spirit  higher  ? 

Descending,  sweetly  to  reveal 
The  mysteries  of  starry  years. 
The  secrets  of  the  crystal  spheres, 

'Which  the  days  glowing  beams  conceal  ? 

Or,  as  a  spirit  from  above, 
Dost  thou  soothe  the  fainting  soul. 
Bidding  rich  light  Voond  her  roll. 

As  a  day  of  holy  love  % 

The  veil,  that  shrouds  the  future,  rend, 
Bring  comfort  to  a  heart  forlorn  ! 
Light  of  Heaven  !  art  thou  the  dawn 

Of  that  day,  which  knows  no  end  1 

Around  my  heart  new  glories  roll. 
Thrilling  with  joy  unknown  before, 
I  think  on  those  who  are  no  more ! 

Star  !  mild  star  !  art  thou  their  soul  ? 


And  do  those  happy  spirits  thus 
Glide  around  the  star-lit  grove. 
Glancing  soft  on  those  they  love. 

We  near  to  them,  and  they  to  us ! 

Ah  !  if  it  be  ye,  spirits  dear ! 
Far  from  sensual  delight. 
Come  with  every  starry  night. 

Mingling  with  my  dreams,  be  near ! 

With  Holy  Peace  and  Love,  return ! 
Cheer  the  soul  with  drops  of  balm 
Like  nightly  dew,  at  evening  calm, 

When  day^s  fires  have  ceased  to  burn ! 

Come  ! — but  from  yon  distant  glen, 
Dark  gloomy  clouds  are  upward  sailing, 
Star  and  star- beam  darkly  veiling; — 

All  is  gloom !  all  sad  again ! 

OtORIO. 


POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 
NO.  IV. 

POKTRT — ITS  APFINITY  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  AND  PRE- 
CEPTS OF  CHRI8TIANITT. 

The  leading  object  contemplated  in  the  present 
series  of  essays,  is  to  vindicate  Poetry  and  Reli- 
gion from  the  charge  of  a  mutual  antagooism — to 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  respects 
they  exhibit  the  congeniality  of  a  kindred  spirits; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  highest  excellence  of  each 
is  secured,  when  both  are  practically  united.     All 
this  is  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  as  yet,  in  their  actual  manifestation  on 
the  field  of  literature,  they  have  often  been  not  only 
disunited  in  their  sphere,  but  placed  at  positire  va- 
riance as  hostile  powers.     Based  on  this  fact,  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  some  inherent  antipathy, 
there  have  arisen  two  distinct  prejudices  io  the 
minds  of  two  opposite  classes  of  persons.     The 
one  regard  poetry  as  necessarily  corrupting  in  its 
tendency,  and  as  feeble,  frivolous  and  visionary  in 
its  nature.     The  other  regard  religion  as  enveloped 
in  a  frigid  and  gloomy  atmosphere,  which  extin- 
guishes the  glow  of  genius,  and  obscures  the  vis- 
ions of  poetry.     According  to  the  plan  proposed, 
we  meet  these  prejudices  separately  and  in  suc- 
cession.    Thus  we  have  before  us  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  general  subject.     We  shall  con- 
clude our  observations  on  the  first  division  in  the 
present  article.    The  steps  previously  taken  were 
all  preparatory  and  conducive  to  the  point  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived  ;  and  the  conclusions  hitherto 
reached  but  open  the  way  for  the  inference  which 
we  would  at  present  draw  as  to  the  affinity  existing 
between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of  Christianity. 
In  our  first  essay  we  vindicated  the  intellectual 
dignity  of  poetry,  and  showed  its  accordance  with 
truth,  and  reason,  and  nature.    In  our  next  we 
maintained,  on  the  same  ground,  the  perpetuity  of 
its  existence,  and  refuted  the  charge  of  its  neces- 
sary decline  before  the  advancement  of  science  tod 
civilization.     In  our  last  we  inferred,  from  tbe  dig- 
nity of  its  nature  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  presence, 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  primary  and 
established   influences  introduced  by  the  Divine 
hand  into  the  present  system  ;  and  consequently,  its 
benign  and  salutary  operation  on  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  social  and  moral  being,  in  cultivating  his  sen- 
sibilities,  refining  his  affections,  and  elevating  his 
aspirations  above  gross,  temporal,  and  material  ob- 
jects.    In  thus  considering  its  influence  on  the  so- 
cial and  moral  interests  of  msiokind,  we  included 
necessarily  the  idea  of  immortality.     We  regarded 
the  present  life  as  preparatory  to  a  future  and  higher 
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eiisience.  Any  other  view  involves  the  whole 
seene  in  darkness,  disorder,  and  degradation.  Di- 
vest homao  life  of  this  exalted  prospect,  and  (he 
idea  of  moral  obligation  disappears.  Detach  the 
lool  of  man  from  all  connection  and  sympathy  with 
a  fatore  state,  and  the  present  scene  sinks  into  a 
low  theatre  of  physical  gratification,  on  which  the 
brotesare  his  superiors.  Nay,  the  soul  itself  be- 
comes a  superfluity  on  such  a  system,  save  as  the 
obsequious  servant  of  the  body,  supplying  the  office 
vhich  is  more  efficiently  filled,  in  the  case  of  infe- 
rior animals,  by  a  blind  instinct.  Morality  is  a 
lenn  without  signification,  unless  it  be  applied  to 
bsman  life  as  connected  in  its  interests  and  hopes 
with  ao  tmnortal  destiny.  The  social  and  moral 
rehiioos  of  the  race,  therefore,  stand  identified  with 
the  dictates  of  religion;  and,  of  course,  of  that 
rdtgion  which  alone  is  true,  among  a  thousand  im- 
pQstares,— Christianity.*  Such  are  the  several  links 
ia  the  ehaio  of  our  argument,  as  to  the  legitimate 
infloencc  of  the  element  of  poetry.  And  if  our 
previous  conclusions  have  been  just  and  warranted, 
we  might  safely  repose  the  final  inference  of  an 
iffiniiy  between  poetry  and  religion,  on  the  single 
eihibition  of  the  troth  of  Christianity.  For  if.  as 
we  hare  shown,  poetry  harmonizes  with  all  the  re- 
lations of  human  life,  fosters  the  best  afi^ections  of 
the  heart,  cultivates  its  purest  aspirations,  and 
thos  advances  that  moral  improvement  which  is 
appropriate  and  desirable,  on  the  supposition  of 
Ban's  immortality ;  and  if  the  conception  of  a  God 
asd  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  of  existence  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  moral  obligation, 
tbeo.oor  relations  to  God  and  our  prospects  of  im- 
mortality must  be  viewed  only  through  the  me- 
<ltom  of  that  gospel  which  "  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.*'  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
hflman  race.  Christ  is  •*  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life." 

"lo  his  blest  life 

We  see  the  path,  and  in  his  death  the  price, 
And  in  his  great  ascent,  the  proof  supreme 
Of  ImmorUlily.'* 

But  we  do  not  propose  leaving  the  question  solely 
on  this  ground.  Without  insisting  on  the  curou- 
litive  argument,  which  we  have  thus  reared,  step 
^fierstep,  as  we  have  advanced,  we  design  to  point 
*at,  from  the  eminence  which  we  have  already 
gained,  some  traces  of  affinity,  visible  even  here, 
lo  confirm  the  testimony  collected  in  our  ascending 
progress.    It  would  be  both  inappropriate  and  un- 

*Tbe  writer  hopes  this  recapitulation  will  be  allowed, 
•ioce,  owing  to  iH-bealth  and  other  causes,  some  lime  has 
'i*P*ed  beiKeeo  the  pak>liciaion  of  the  previous  numbers 
OB  this  tabjeet  and  the  present;  and  since,  moreover,  a 
cUin  of  connection  extends  through  the  whole  aeries, 
^ichit  is  necessaf)  the  reader  should  retain  in  memory,] 
^  he  sny  leel  the  force  of  the  present  observations. 


necessary  here  to  enlarge  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to 
consider  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  necessarily 
implies  not  merely  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and  uni- 
versal ascendancy,  in  its  obligations  over  the  race ; 
so  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sole  and  sopreme 
substitute  for  all  the  illegitimate  forms  and  mani- 
festations of  religion  that  have  ever  appeared.  That 
Christianity  is  true,  and  that  it  is  exclusively  the 
true  religion — the  only  system  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  man — are  often  regarded  as 
distinct  propositions.  But  they  are  in  fact  identi- 
cal. The  one  necessarily  includes  the  other.  But 
this  absolute  authority  is  demanded  by  Christianity, 
not  merely  in  contradistinction  to  the  absurd  forms  of 
heathen  auperstition  and  idolatry,  which  have  been 
dissolved  before  its  advancing  light,  or  which  still 
exist  in  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  barbariam. 
The  same  high  claim  to  univeraal  ascendancy  ia 
set  up  in  the  face  of  all  modifications  and  expres- 
sions whatever  of  the  religious  sentiment  amongst 
mankind.  The  religion  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  is  that  peculiar  mode  of  God's 
moral  administration,  which  is  maintained  over  oar 
apostate  world — the  only  religion  adapted  to  the 
necessities  and  possible  to  the  capacKies  of  fallen 
and  sinful  creatures.  What  is  termed  "  natural 
religion*^  is  not  a  distinct  system,  complete  within 
itself.  So  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  as  isolated  from 
revelation,  it  presents  no  just  proportions,  ifo  ade- 
quate symmetry,  no  harmonious  plan,  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  oonstitute  it  a  system  of  religion.  We  dis- 
cover a  few  vague  indications  of  duty,  and  oeea- 
sional  dim  and  doubtful  gleams  of  a  future  destiny, 
to  have  been  the  amount  of  natural  religion  actu- 
ally displayed  in  the  history  of  man,  when  unen- 
lightened by  the  gospel.  How  much  farther  the 
intimations  of  nature  might  have  conducted,  had 
they  been  wisely  observed  and  honestly  followed,  is 
another  question ;  which,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel,  we  are  enabled  more  clearly  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  looking  abroad  over  this  visible  scene, 
in  the  disclosing  light  thus  admitted,  men  may  be 
perverse  enough  to  fabitcate  a  system,  with  such 
assistance,  and  denominate  it  natural  religion,  with- 
out acknowledging  their  obligation  to  this  higher 
source  for  the  materials  which  they  appropriate  to 
a  confessedly  hostile  purpose.  But  the  rational 
and  consistent  result  of  the  superadded  illumina- 
tion of  the  gospel,  is  a  discovery  of  the  deficiency 
of  nature^s  light  and  the  inadequacy  of  nature's 
resources,  and  the  consequent  necessity  and  fitness 
of  that  gracious  inter|)osition  which  is  revealed  ; 
so  that  Christianity  becomes  the  requisite  and 
crowning  complement  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
Under  the  teachings  of  unassisted  reason  the  honest 
searcher  after  moral  truth  is  bafiled  by  mystery, 
perplexed  with  doubt,  annoyed  with  a  constant  fail- 
ure to  attain  the  permanent  satisfaction  which  he 
desires;  his  spirit,  the  meanwhile,  if  honest  in 
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self-scrutiny,  is  burdened  with  guilt,  agitated  with 
fear,  and  darkened  with  despair.  Such  is  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  unincumbered  by  snperstiiion  and 
followed  to  its  rational  results.  We  behold  a  mass 
of  disjointed  fragments.  We  see  the  mutilated 
and  fallen  pillars  of  a  temple  once  imposing  and 
beautiful,  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Chrbtianity  reor* 
ganizes  the  ruins  and  reconstructs  the  edifice.  It 
rises  on  a  new  foundation,  remodelled  on  a  new 
plan,  and  crowned"  with  new  radiance  and  glory ; 
the  old  materials  blended  and  harmonized  in  fairer 
proportions  with  the  new;  the  charms  of  nature 
enhanced  and  exalted  in  accordant  union  with  the 
higher  attractions  of  faith.  We  claim,  therefore, 
for  Christianity  an  absolute  and  universal  dominion, 
•8  the  only  system  in  which  all  the  moral  and  reli- 
gions qualities  connected  with  the  human  race  find 
their  adequate  ezpression,  their  consistent  arrange- 
meet  and  their  complete  development. 

There  ia,  we  believe,  at  present,  a  general  acqui- 
escence in  the  high  prerogative  which  is  thus  as- 
•oroed.  Indeed,  it  could  not  consistently  be  other- 
wise, when  there  is  a  general  admission  of  the 
4ruth  of  Christianity.  The  age  of  open  and  daring 
infidelity  is  past.  The  Bible,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
ceives the  outward  expressions  of  deference  and 
aobmission.  Whether  such  expressions  are  always 
sincere  and  cordial,  and  indicate  the  real  inward 
aoquieseeiico  of  the  mind,  is,  however,  more  than 
questionable.  Hence  we  find  swarms  of  absordi- 
lies  and  shoals  of  visionary  theories,  unsanctioned 
by  the  dictates  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
liaaily,  yet  claiming  its  title  and  patronage.  Sy- 
terns  and  enterprises  are  afloat  in  almost  every 
direction,  which  discard  the  essential  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  aspire  to  be  denomi- 
nated Christian.  So  that  it  has  become  far  more 
pertinent  to  inquire,  what  is  the  distinctive  nature 
of  Christianity  than  to  ask  whence  is  its  origin,  or 
what  its  authority.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
grosser  forms  of  this  illegitimacy,  we  would  ad- 
vert to  a  St  vie  of  nominal  Christianity,  which  pre- 
*  vails  especially  among  what  are  termed  literary 
circles,  from  which  are  discarded  many  of  the  ho- 
miliating,  but  yet  exalting  doctrines  and  mysteries 
of  our  holy  religion.  It  is  sometimes  denominated 
invidiously,  '*  the  religion  of  taste  and  sentiment" — 
**  a  poetical  religion.**  These  epithets  of  derision 
are,  no  doabt,  often  applied  with  as  little  discrimi- 
nation as  charity.  Still  it  roust  be  admitted  there 
is  some  show  of  plausibility  in  tin  disparagement 
of  poetry  which  is  thus  insinuated.  Often,  how> 
ever,  the  charge  amounts  to  more  than  an  insinua- 
tion. The  prosaic  defender  of  frigid  orthodoxy, 
who  holds  poetry  next  in  abhorence  to  Beelzebub, 
Ui.  indeed,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  his  veritable 
personification,  when  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,  pointing  to  such  quarters,  as  we  have  indi- 
eated,  will  triumphantly  exclaim  :  "  Lo,  the  effects 
of  ail  yoar  fine  fancy-work  and  poetry !"    With 


equal  propriety,  when  any  rare  instance  of  out- 
breaking profligacy  occurs  insocial  life,  it  is  echoed 
abroad,  *'  behold  the  fruit  of  your  romantic  and 
poetical  extravagance !"  Thus  a  clamor  is  raised. 
A  vague  and  general  impression  is  circulated.  The 
verdict  of  public  opinion  is  announced.  And  poe- 
try is  anathamatized  as  a  diabolical  agent,  which, 
at  one  time,  poisons  the  currents  of  social  life  and 
severs  the  restraints  of  morality,  and  at  another, 
enters  the  very  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  there 
perverts  and  desecrates  to  profane  abominations 
the  sacr«^d  elements  of  faith  and  piety.  We  have 
previously  considered,  and  we  believe,  satisfactorily 
answered  the  objection  as  to  the  supposed  corrupt- 
ing iofluence  of  poetry  on  the  social  and  moral  re- 
lations of  roan ;  and  we  would  only  advert  to  the 
distinction  there  drawn  and  the  argumeois  there 
employed,  as  equally  a  suflScient  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  an  adverse  tendency  of  poetry  in  the  de- 
partment of  religion.  We  have  already  established 
the  position,  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  not  essen- 
tially evil.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  and  if  poetry 
be  an  element  introduced  into  the  present  system 
by  its  author,  and  perpetuated  as  the  system  is 
more  fully  developed,  and  the  nature  of  man  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  refinement ;  and  if,  in  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  man,  the  spirit  and 
the  form  of  poetry  stand  associated  with  the  very 
structure  of  Christianity,  then  we  have  the  higher 
assurance  that  this  element  is  not  only  innocent  in 
itself,  but  pure,  elevated,  and  christian  in  its  sym- 
pathies and  aflSnilies;  that,  whenever  it  claims  an 
opposite  fellowship,  it  is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
law  of  its  own  nature  ;  but  that,  when  any  antipathy 
is  displayed,  it  originates  in  some  secret  moral  per- 
versity in  the  character,  and  does  not  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  fountain  of  poetry. 

With  regard  then  to  those  devotees  of  polite 
literature,  who  discard  the  peculiar  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  rest  with  self-com- 
placency in  what  is  termed  a  poetical  religion,  it 
may  be  aflSrmed,  that  their  having  eny  religions 
tendency  is  owinj;  to  poetry,  but  that  their  having 
merely  this  is  owing  to  moral  depravity,  which  is 
not  poetical.  Poets,  as  a  class,  may  not  be  more 
disposed  to  Christianity  than  others.  But  the  spirit 
of  poetry  comes  under  a  diflferent  law.  There  may 
be  an  affinity  in  this  even  when  there  is  an  antipa- 
thy in  other  elements  of  the  character ;  and  we  are 
claiming  for  poetry  an  affinity,  not  an  identity  with 
Christianity.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  spirit, 
as  it  springs,  all  beautiful  and  radiant,  from  the 
earth,  rises  to  its  true  dignity,  and  expands  in  its 
perfect  enlargement  only  when  it. rejoices  in  pare 
and  congenial  fellowship  with  that  higher  spirit 
which  descends  from  Heaven.  Christianity,  in  its 
distinctive  featares,  is  a  remedial  system;  super- 
human in  its  ori{;in,  devised  and  revealed  by  the 
Divine  mind,  and  requiring  the  mediatorial  inter- 
vention of  a  Divine  Person  for  its  accoroplishmeot. 
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It  presupposes  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  the  oni- 
rereaJ  prevalence  of  sin.  It  aims  at  the  regene- 
ration of  human  character.  It  requires  hoinility, 
penitence,  and  faith.  It  awakens  love  and  hope, 
eokindles  the  ardent  sentiments  of  charity,  and  the 
hijrh  and  holy  aspirations  of  piety.  Now,  if  the 
ipirii  of  poetry  harmonises  with  these  lofty  spiritual 
results,  it  mast  also  with  the  intervening  stages  of 
that  moral  transition  which  are  indispensable  in 
order  to  their  attainment.  Unless  we  suppose  ha- 
mioity  already  in  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  there 
most  be  a  progress  demanded  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
leoee.  Bet  if  it  be,  as  it  is,  a  progress  from  sin  to 
parity,  from  debasement  and  rain  to  the  dignity  of 
ipiritoal  life,  then  such  a  transformation  is  inevita- 
Uy  attended  by  those  hamble  and  penitent  diapo- 
siiioQs  to  which  the  provisions  of  Christianity  are 
adapted.  Humility  is  the  rational  sentiment  of  a 
erestnre  conscious  of  its  natural  iofirmitiesj  but  hu- 
mility is  deepened  into  penitence,  when  there  is 
sopersdded  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  and  this  con- 
leioasness,  in  the  case  of  a  depraved  and  fallen 
bein;,  is  si  mo  Ita  neons,  if  not  identical,  with  a  just 
diseernment  and  approbation  of  rectitude.  The  love 
of  parity  implies  a  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of 
lie,  and  the  new-born  existence  of  right,  moral  feel- 
isg  in  the  soul,  includes  all  that  sorrow,  shame  and 
self-reproach,  which  constitute  the  repentance  de- 
manded by  Christianity.  There  is  no  genuine  re- 
toni  to  spiritual  life ;  there  is  no  true  progress  in 
moral  exeellence ;  there  is  no  pure  exercise  of  devo- 
liooal  feeling  and  religious  aspiration  on  the  sur- 
£Ke  of  oar  sinful  world,  unless  its  first  faltering 
tteps  advance  through  this  '*  narrow  way,"  which 
i3  open  to  the  faith  of  the  humble  and  penitent. 
Any  exhibition  of  piety  which  discards  these  con- 
ditions, or  proudly  refuses  to  submit  to  such  a  pro- 
cess of  self-renunciation,  is  empty,  heartless,  super- 
ficial sod  visionary— the  glittering  semblance,  but 
Dot  the  glowing  reality  of  religious  life. 

As  to  the  religion  of  mere  taste  and  sentiment, 
vhich  is  supposed  antichristian  in  its  tendency,  we 
bave  then  a  satisfactory  solution.  Its  antipathy 
originates  in  the  moral  stale  of  the  character.  The 
spirit  of  poetry,  in  aoch  cases,  is  clogged  by  a  for- 
eign iacambrance,  and  crippled  by  an  unnatural 
perversion.  It  disowns  the  authority  of  truth,  and 
departs  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  It  becomes 
vild  and  frantic  among  spectres  and  shadows ;  or 
Regenerates  into  gross  materialism,  and  revels  in 
luxuriant  sensuality.  Christianity  unites  Truth 
^  Poetry  at  the  altar  of  devotion.  When  this 
high  union  is  forbidden  or  forsaken,  poetry  runs 
*itd  in  the  visions  of  its  cheerless  solitude,  or  sinks 
degraded  and  prostituted  in  the  embraces  of  putrid 
Inst.  Still  there  may  be  seen  gleams  of  iu  native 
■rigbtBess  in  the  confusion  of  its  madness,  and 
i^es  of  its  original  beanly  in  the  depths  of  its 
H'otioo.  From  the  frequency  of  such  melancholy 
eumples  in  the  character  and  works  of  poets,  has 


arisen  the  prevalent  disparagement  of  poetry  with 
which  we  have  previously  contended — the  impres- 
sion  aa  to  its  unreal,  fantastic,  and  visionary  nature. 
Because,  when  dissevered  from  moral  principle 
and  religious  truth ;  when  divorced  by  blindness, 
pride,  or  personal  corruption,  from  that  high  and 
harmonious  system  of  truth  embodied  in  the  Bible, 
it  still  retains  its  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  and  the  infinite ;  and  refusing  to  behold 
these  qualities  when  alone  they  are  displayed  ia 
union  with  truth  and  reality,  seeks  to  find  them  in 
a  region  of  vacancy  and  dreams;  and  fabricates 
gorgeous  visions  of  false  heroism,  and  paints  florid 
scenes  of  unreal  beauty  and  bliss — at  one  time 
revelling  in  the  Elysium  of  profane  mythology,  and 
at  another,  grovelling  in  the  gilded  delighta  of  a 
sensual  Paradise ;  because  such  is  the  eccentric 
and  wayward  career  of  this  wild  spirit  in  those 
cases,  alaa !  too  frequent,  in  which  it  spurns  all 
fellowship  with  Christianity :  because,  when  thoa 
manifested,  it  neither  inhabita  earth,  nor  aapires  to 
Heaven ;  but  expatiates  in  a  fairy-land  of  its  own 
creation,  and  delights  in  visions  which  are  foreign 
alike  to  the  sober  relations  of  this  life  and  the 
higher  prospects  of  a  life  to  come— -at  war  both 
with  the  experience  of  the  present  and  the  truth  of 
the  future— ^lien  both  to  the  visible  realities  of  sor- 
did secularism,  and  the  invisible  realities  of  Chris- 
tian faith ;  therefore,  it  is  vaguely  and  foolishly  sup- 
posed, that  poetry  itself  is  but  an  element  of  delu- 
sion,— a  thing  of  air,  and  mist,  and  shadows ;  that  it 
vanishes  before  the  light  of  reason,  is  dispelled 
and  broken  by  the  touch  of  reality :  that  its  colored 
forms  are  but  phantoms;  its  treaaures  the  toys  of 
a  child,  or  the  gewgaws  of  an  idiot ;  and  all  the  glit- 
tering array  of  its  triumphs  but  the  empty  and  float- 
ing exhalations  of  a  vast  vapor-realm,  over  which  is 
enthroned  the  fantastic  queen.  Imagination !  But 
who  that  has  a  mind  capable  of  penetrating  beneath 
the  sur£sce  of  things,  and  distinguishing  the  various 
qualities  which  combine  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, does  not  perceive  that  the  element  of  poetry, 
in  such  caaes,  ia  perverted  by  the  force  of  moral  ^ 
qualities,  with  which  it  is  associated  ?  And  who,, 
admitting  this  perversion  as  foreign  and  antece- 
dent to  whatever  is  strictly  poetical  in  the  charac- 
ter, does  not  perceive,  even  in  its  eccentric  way- 
wardneaa,  its  aerial  flights,  its  misdirected  impulses 
amid  scenes  unreal  and  visionary,  evident  traces  of 
that  spiritual  afilnity  in  poetry  for  which  we  are 
contending  t  VVho  does  not  perceive,  that  while 
clogged  with  a  moral  incumbrance,  which  sinks  it 
from  heaven,  yet  upborne  by  the  strength  of  its  own 
pinion,  it  rises  from  the  earth  to  seek  some  more 
congenial  element ;  although  blended,  and  burdened, 
and  baflied  in  the  pursuit  of  illusive  shadows,  it 
still  floats  in  the  misty  mid-air  of  delusion  ?  Who 
does  not  perceive  io  these  inconsistent  and  imprac- 
ticable manifeatations  of  poetry  clear  and  impres- 
sive indications,  that,  disjoined  from  its  proper 
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sphere  and  sunk  from  its  true  elevation,  in  its  rest- 
less and  impalsive  moments  it  still  retains  a  long- 
ing thirst,  an  nndefined  ethereal  aspiration,  which  is 
met  and  fully  satisfied  only  in  the  pure  and  spiritual 
revelations  of  the  gospel  ?  All  this  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  monrnful  truth  of  human  depravity, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  influence  in 
the  regeneration  of  man*s  nature.  The  poet  may 
not  be  a  saint.  Considering  the  high  gifts  of  ge- 
nius which  he  perverts,  and  the  mighty  motives 
whioh  he  resists,  he  may  be  even  **the  chief  of 
sinners.**  But  he  is  such  not  from  the  promptings 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry — but  in  spile  of  its  legitimate 
tendencies.  Here  we  must  reiterate  our  protest 
against  taking  the  general  character  of  poets  as  an 
infallible  index  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  as 
mnch  diversity  in  the  moral  traits  of  poets  as  in 
those  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  element  of 
poetry,  in  each  instance,  is  tinged  and  modified  by 
other  elements  in  the  character.  No  one  poet  has 
ever  lived  who  embodied  in  his  own  person  a 
perfect  representation  of  all  the  features  of  poe- 
try in  their  harmony  and  fullness.  We  form  a 
jnst  estimate  on  the  subject,  when  we  distinguish 
and  separate  certain  elements  from  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  character,  when  we  abstract 
certain  essential  qualities,  and  confer  upon  these, 
in  their  just  and  full  assemblage,  the  title  of  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  source  of  confusion  in  our 
views,  as  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  spirit,  lies 
in  the  different  images  each  one  may  form  un- 
der this  abstract  title,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
such  an  abstraction  distinct  from  the  real  manifes- 
tation of  poetry  in  the  character  and  works  of  those 
poets,  with  whom  he  may  be,  by  partiality  or  acci- 
dent, the  most  familiar. 

But  taking  poets  and  poetry  as  they  exist,  (ex- 
cluding from  view,  of  course,  that  numerous  tribe 
which  have  swarmed  in  every  generation,  whose 
sole  claim  to  such  a  classification,  lies  in  the  antic 
mimicry  of,  with  them,  the  only  imitable  freaks  of 
genias,)  we  affirm,  that  there  is  displayed  between 
poets,  as  a  class,  and  the  truly  pious,  more  genuine 
sympathy,  more  spiritual  affinity,  than  between  any 
other  classes  of  men,  separated  by  the  same  moral 
distinction.  We  appeal  here  to  the  positive  demon- 
stration of  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  every  devout  mind.  We  refer  to  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  awakened  by  the  career  of  a  great 
and  gifted  poet,  who  wields  the  spell  of  genius  and 
controls  the  fountains  of  human  sympathy — a  sen- 
sation distinct  and  different  from  that  which  attends 
the  person  of  one  great  and  gifted  in  another  capa- 
city. Take,  for  example,  Byron  and  Burns,  with 
Napoleon  and  Cromwell.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  interest  awakened  by  the  character  of  the 
poet  above  that  of  the  hero,  especially  in  the  reli- 
gious community  1  His  waywardness  may  excite 
censure.  His  immoralities  may  incur  rebuke.  His 
crimes  may  demand  exposare  and  denunciation;* 


but,  associated  with  the  firmness  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, which  condemns  the  offender,  there  glows,  in 
the  benevolence  of  a  pious  heart,  a  tender  sympa- 
thy, a  sorrowful  affection,  an  anxious  solicitude, 
expressing  itself  in  regrets,  and  tears,  and   ardent 
prayers,  in  behalf  of  the  erring  and  unhappy  poet. 
Witness,  as  a  touching  exemplification  of  this  re- 
mark, that  beautiful  and  tender  prayer,  written  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Byron,  found  among  the  papers  of 
a  pure  and  pious  lady  afler  her  death  ;  which,  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  poet,  called  forth  that  no- 
ble and  thrilling  response,  that,  like  a  transient 
revelation  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  trou- 
bled spirit,  sent  forth  an  alleviating  light  over  the 
darkness  of  his  past  career,  and  east  almost  the  only 
gleam  of  hope  over  his  final  destiny.*     This  is  bat 
a  solitary  instance,  yet  it  accords  with  a  general 
truth.     How  shall  we  explain  this  special  sympa- 
thy, this  tender  and  affectionate  solicitude,  which 
follows  the  career  of  the  wayward  and   wicked 
poet  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  public  notoriety  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  to  a  view  of  the  vast  means  and  resources 
of  usefulness,  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  his 
power,  which  are  perverted  to  an  evil  purpose  ? 
No,  there  are  others  equal  in  these  respects,  who 
are  not  thus  regarded.     There  is  a  sympathetic 
discernment  of  high  gifts  and  faculties  which  be- 
long to  another  sphere — of  tastes  and  tendencies 
and  aspirations  which  are  excluded  from  their  con- 
genial element — a  glowing  heart,  an  eagle  eye,  a 
soaring  wing,  fitted  to  scale  the  summits  of  faith,  to 
bask  in  the  sunlight  of  immortality,  and  expand 
with  the  raptures  of  devotion !  Here  lies  the  bur- 
den of  Christian  sympathy  for  the  poet.     And  the 
secret  sighs  of  this  sorrowful  solicitude  bear  testi- 
mony to  a  conscious  affinity  between  the  spirit  of 
Poetry  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  true  poet,  according  to  onr  conception  of 
the  character,  is  one  endowed  with  the  highest 
order  of  human  faculties.  To  the  ancients,  he 
seemed  a  man  inspired.  He  possesses  indeed  a 
sort  of  inspiration;  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of 
truth — at  least  of  partial  truth.  He  is  actuated  by 
no  mystic  afflatus ;  neither  is  he  inspired  by  the 
touch  of  a  divine  influence,  as  were  the  true  proph- 
ets of  old,  through  whom  were  transmitted  the  rev- 
elations of  heaven.  With  him  it  is  the  rational 
inspiration  of  a  gilled  mind,  impressed  trathfully 
by  the  living  realities  arrayed  in  all  their  thrilling 
import  before  his  vision.  He  sees  not  only  their 
outward  form,  but  their  inward  life  and  significance. 

*  In  glancing  over  a  late  religious  journal,  the  writer  met 
with  the  following,  which  occurs  in  a  review  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harrold.  In  remarking  with  admiration  on  the 
noted  stanxa,  commencing  "our  life  is  a  false  nature,  6cc.*' 
the  reviewer  adds,  *'  We  are  soriy  to  think  that  he  has  too 
probably  painted  from  his  own  bosom.  But  if  hia  soul  is 
'sick/  we  trust  it  is  not  '  immedicable.'  At  least,  wecaa 
assure  bim  there  it  a  balm  in  Gilead^there  is  a  Pky9*ei$» 
there." 
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He  fiewf  tbem  not  as  isolated  facts,  barren  and 
lifeless,  onder  a  microscopic  inspection,  but  as  joined 
in  tbe  harmony  of  their  clustering  associations,  and 
eloqasDt  in  the  depth  of  their  spiritual  teachings. 
His  knowledge,  if  not  as  minute,  is  more  profound 
aod  comprehensive,  than  that  imparted  by  cold  sci- 
eoiific  discovery.     His  mind  grapples  at  once  the 
high  aod  mighty  inferences  of  Science.     The  elec- 
tric speed  aod  power  of  his  associations,  the  inten- 
litj  of  his  mental  vision,  the  elevation  and  com  pre- 
hensireoess  of  his  observant  faculties  amid  the 
beauties,  wonders  and  glories  of  this  visible  scene, 
awakeos  within  him  the  consistent  and  rational  in- 
spiration of  poetry.     The  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart,  move  in  glowing  unison. 
The  Tery  preeminence  of  his  intellectual  energies 
awakea  the  spontaneous  glow  of  admiration,  the 
tesderness  of  sympathy,  and  the  ardor  of  aspita- 
lioQ  io  his  own  breast.     Thet»e  thrilling  sentiments, 
these  ideas  aod  emotions,  demand  a  peculiar  medium 
for  their  transmission.     In  their  conception,  they 
are  termed,  tmo^'jui/t'^n — ^in  their  utterance, poe/ry. 
Thos,  this  lovely  Iris  of  the  mind  springs  forth  in 
its  glory,  as  the  sonlight  of  reason  bursts  over  the 
cloud-land  of  emotion.     Thus  originates  the  ele- 
meot  aod  form  of  poetry.     It  is  the  embodied  har- 
mooy  of  Nature's  spiritual  voices — the  glowing  pic- 
tore- language  of  her  hidden  prophecies.     The  poet 
is  the  self-anointfld  priest  of  Nature.    His  pre^mi- 
Moce  consists  in  the  privilege  of  closer  approach  to 
her  shrine,  and  of  deeper  access  to  her  mysteries, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  more  lucid  interpre- 
^on ;  so  that  the  vivid  realities  of  his  discio* 
me  are  substituted  instead  of  the  shadows  of  con- 
jectore,  that  floated  dimly  over  the  minds  of  others. 
He  reads  the  records  of  a  higher  wisdom  in  Na- 
tnre,  than  that  which  governs  the  interests  of  mere 
physical  eiistence.     He  mingles  with  the  elements 
of  a  higher  life.     He  beholds  the  thrilling  testi- 
BMoy,  amid  "  things  seen  and  temporal,^'  of  a  state 
of  being  more  refined,  exalted  and  enduring  than 
the  present.     Thos,  at  least,  an  undefined  othereal 
aspiration  is  awakened.     But  wo !  to  the  poet  who 
feeb  the  glow  only,  and  sees  not  the  light ;  who  is 
impelled  by  an  aspiration  unsanctioned  by  troth  ; 
*ho,  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Nature  to  a 
destiny  above  and  beyond  the  present,  plunges 
recklessly  onward  amid  darkness  and  delusion; 
who,  bounding  afar  from  the  region  of  reality,  loses 
his  way  amid  the  spectres  of  a  visionary  scene  ; 
who,  with  mental  discernment  to  read  the  vanity 
of  this  mortal  abode,  which  sin  has  blasted  with  a 
corse,  has  not  the  moral  tendency  to  lead  hiin  on- 
ward to  a  region  of  purity  and  peace  ;  who,  with 
a  wing  of  aspiration  to  lift  him  from  earth,  has  not 
an  eye  of  faith  to  guide  him  to  Heaven.     Belter, 
for  his  own  happiness,  to  have  delved,  like  a  mole, 
ia  the  dost,  than  to  flounder  thus,  like  an  eagle  lost 
in  an  element  of  darkness !     Here  we  meet  the 
•olaiion  of  a  fact  that  pertains  to  the  poetical  char- 


acter— the  proverbial  gloom  and  wretchedness  of 
poets.  We  believe  such  an  impression  has  arisen 
mainly  from  the  experience  of  those  of  an  immoral 
and  irreligious  character.  But  even  here,  in  tho 
inward  discord  and  mental  agony  awakened  by 
poetry,  when  abused  and  perverted  in  an  impnre 
element,  we  may  discover  traces  of  a  latent  affini- 
ty, which  point  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  faith  of 
Christianity  as  the  abode  of  its  peace,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  harmony. 

Poetry  is  preeminently  spiritual  in  its  tenden- 
cies.    It  coincides  with  religion,  at  least  in  this, 
that  it  seeks  to  elevate  man  "  above  the  world." 
It  repudiates  all  base  and   **  beggarly  elements." 
It  selects,  refines,  and  exalts  the  objects  of  its  wor« 
ship,  and  invests  them  with  an  element  of  spiritu- 
ality.     The  essential  feature  of  poetry  is  admit a^^ 
turn.     But  the  homage  which  it  yields  is  a  ra- 
tional tribute  of  the  soul.     It  worships  beauty  and 
sublimity  in  the  vast  temple  of  Nature.     But  these 
are  not  mere  attributes  of  gross  materialism.    The 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  are  but  shadows  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  infinite  resting  on  the  sarface  of 
the  physical  world.     Beauty  and  sublimity  are  not 
qualities  inherent  in  matter.     They  exist  in  the  la* 
tent  associations  of  the  mind,  which  refer  to  higher 
moral  elements.     There  is  an  implied  recognition 
of  a  loflier  spiritual  sphere  of  existence,  in  all  that 
charms  the  eye  and  enraptures  the  soul  of  the  poet 
on  this  visible  scene.     Everything  poetical  under 
heaven  gleams  and  glows  in  a  spiritual  radianee. 
Let  the  idea  of  a  God  be  expunged  from  the  oni- 
verse,  and  what  high  charm  of  association  would 
hallow  its  scenes,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  1 
With  Sadduceean  incredulity,  deny  all  spiritual  ex- 
istences, and  reduce  Nature  and  life  to  a  mere  mo- 
ving mass  of  visible  and  tangible  materialism,  and 
the  fountains  of  poetry  would  at  once  disappear. 
Detach  this  mortal  state  from  the  vision  and  the 
hope  of  future  immortality,  let  the  pleasures  of 
life  be  confined  to  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and 
the  prospects  of  earth  all  terminate  in  the  grave, 
and  the  affections,  the  sympathies,  the  aspirations 
of  humanity,  which  poetry  embalms  and  conse- 
crates, would  all  be  extinguished  !  Poetry,  in  every 
age,  has  recognized  these  lofly  spiriHial  relations. 
The  fabled  beings  of  ancient  mythology,  were  the 
poetical  revelations  of  a  religious  faith.     They 
were  the  representative  images  of  qualities  and  con- 
ceptions in  the  obscure  heathen  mind,  pertaining  to 
a  region  of  existence  above  and  beyond  the  present. 
They  have  vanished,  like  painted  cloud-racks  from 
the  eastern  sky,  before  the  effulgence  of  the  rising 
sun.     The  spiritual  elements,  thus  dimly  shadowed 
forth  on  the  firmament  of  pagan  poetry,  find  their 
full  realization  in  the  sublime  and  glorious  revela- 
tions of  divine  truth.     The  poetical  creations  of  a 
superstitions  credulity  give  place  to  the  higher  re- 
alities of  Christian  faith.     A   spiritual  world,  an 
invisible  God,  an  immortal  destiny—- these  are  now 
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the  only  fountains  of  liglit  that  impart  radiance  to 
the  brilliant  and  beautiful  dominion  of  poetry.  In- 
deed, no  stroke  more  deadly,  no  blight  more  with- 
ering,  could  possibly  fall  upon  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  the  material  world,  and  all  that  is 
refined  and  poetical  in  human  life,  than  that  which 
severed  all  connection  between  man  and  a  hicfher 
order  of  beings,  and  cut  away  every  hope  associa- 
ted with  eternal  existence.  The  starry  firmament 
of  poetry  borrows  its  radiance  from  a  distant  and 
invisible  sun.  Let  that  sun  be  extinguished,  and  a 
deep  midnight  of  cheerless  gloom,  rayless  and  star- 
less, curtains  the  heavens !  And  if  one  vestige  of 
poetry  still  remains,  it  lingers  like  the  phosphores- 
cent gleam  around  the  place  of  tombs,  the  pale  and 
ghastly  halo  of  decay  and  death.  It  would  seem 
that  poetry  included,  almost  by  necessity,  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
•oal.  There  may  not  be  the  definite  conception, 
the  confident  faith,  the  consistent  peace,  and  the 
triumphant  hope,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
genuine  Christian,  in  the  personal  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  poet.  His  idea  of  Grod  may  bo  bat  the 
shadowy  conception  of  a  perverted  imagination. 
His  views  of  immortality  may  be  unworthy,  incon- 
sistent and  confused.  He  may  be  blind  to  the  glo- 
ri4Mi6  economy  of  Christian  redemption,  which  in- 
tenrenes,  with  harraoniaing  light,  between  an  infi- 
Mte  God  and  apostate  man.  He  may  be  ignorant, 
through  uttbeheft  of  the  divine  interposition,  which 
opeea  a  way  of  acoess  to  a  future  state  of  felicity 
and  glory.  Bat  these  fatal  deficiencies  of  charac- 
ter must  be  traced  to  his  personal  perversity  as  a 
moral  agent ;  and  not  to  the  legitimate  tendency  of 
the  poetical  element.  He  maintains  this  unchris- 
tian attitude,  to  bis  peril  as  a  man,  and  to  his  dis- 
paragement as  a  poet. 

.  In  conclusion,  we  would  appeal  to  the  Christian 
oommanity.  The  final  inference  from  this  discus- 
sion points  especially  to  them.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  describe  the  legitimate  tendenoy  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  ;  and,  with  a  candid  acknowledgment  of 
its  frequent  and  sad  perversions,  we  have  labored 
to  exhibit  its  native  affinity  with  all  that  is  pore, 
spiritual  and  Christian.  The  sober  and  rational 
conclusion,  which  we  would  ui^,  is,  that  the  pe- 
culiar department  nf  literature^  over  which  this 
element  presides^  eh&uld  not  be  hopelessly  discard* 
ed  from  the  patronage  of  Chrisikm  principle ; 
but  thatf  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  rescued  from 
the  illegitimate  usurpation  of  corruption  and  lust; 
and  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  reli- 
giaus  truth.  Under  a  just  view  of  the  corrupt  and 
disorganizing  tendenoy  of  a  large  proportion  of 
modern  literature,  it  has  become  fashionable  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  to  denounce  and  prohibit  en  masse 
every  thing  that  assumes  the  title,  or  wears  the 
fascinating  garb  of  polite  letters.  But  an  entirely 
false  issue  is  thus  made.  The  purpose,  although 
pure  in  its  origin,  is  both  futile  in  its  attempt,  and 


mistaken  in  its  aim  ;  if  it  is  designed  to  excommu- 
nicate the  vihole  aesthetic  region  over  which  po- 
etry presides,  from  the  enclosure  of  Christian  ap- 
probation.    These  alluring  forms  of  literature  will 
continue  to  be  circulated  and  read,  in  spite  of  all 
the  denunciations  that  may  be  thundered  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  religious  press.     They  will  exert  a 
most  potent  agency  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Their  influence  will  be  exclusively  evil,  if  they 
are  given  over,  forsaken  and  reprobated  by  the 
Christian  community.     It  becomes,  then,  a  question 
of  no  little  practical  importance,  whether  this  spirit 
may  not  in  a  measure  be  reclaimed  under  the  do- 
minion of  religions  principle,  so  as  to  minister  to 
the  advancement  of  moral  purity,  and  counteract  its 
own  desolating  tendency,  when  onder  the  blind 
guidance  of  irreligion  and  lost  t    Surely  it  is  no 
trifling  suggestion,  to  inquire  whether  the  refined 
pleasures  of  taste,  and  the  beautiful  hues  of  imagi- 
nation, most  all  be  surrendered  in  despair,  as  the 
brilliant  retinue  of  iniquity,  snd  may  not  be  se- 
cured as  the  propitious  attendants  of  virtue ;  wheth- 
er these  inviting  and  alluring  avenues  to  the  hu- 
man soul  must  be  open  only  to  the  approach  of 
error  and  delosion,  and  be  shot  forever  against  the 
entrance  of  truth  and  piety  1     But  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  thns  forfeited,  and  the  isjory  thus 
allowed,  in  the  department  of  literature,  there  is  a 
twofold  calamity,  arising  from  this  indiscriminate 
rejection  of  taste  and  poetry,  which  afiecu  an  fa- 
vorably the  peculiar  department  of  religion.    Under 
such  a  prejudice,  religious  truth  is  contracted  in 
its  dimensions,  and  mutilated,  deformed,  degraded 
in  its  utterance;  and  Christianity,  shrunk  to  a  skel- 
eton, is  clothed  in  the  rags  of  a  beggar.    Troe  it  is, 
the  conditions  of  our  salvation  do  not  rest  on  the  laws 
of  literary  taste.    A  poetioal  genius  is  not  essen- 
tial to  saving  faith*.    There  is  a  wise  and  benero- 
lent  adaptation  in  the  fundamental  provisioos  of 
Christianity  to  men  of  all  grades  of  intellectoal 
cultivation.     Tbe  rude,  the  ignorant,  the  illiterate 
may  comprehend  the  lucid  revelations  of  the  di- 
vine mind  sufficiently  for  their  salvation.     To  pro- 
claim, unfold,  and  enforce  these  plain  and  essential 
doctrines  of  religion,  is  moreover  the  engrossing 
duty  of  those  appointed  to  stand  forth  amongst  men 
as  **  the  ambassadors  of  God.**    A  knowledge  of 
these  is  safficient  to  enlighten  and  save  the  most 
obscure.    Their  cordial  acceptance  is  indispensable 
to  the  salvation  of  all.     We  suggest  no  disparage- 
ment to  this  high  and  peculiar  vocation.     Nor 
would  we  detract  from  the  exclusive  efficiency  of 
these  essential  troths  of  Christianity.     But,  in- 
vesting them  with  their  purest  sacredness,  allow- 
ing them  their  infinite  importance,  we  would  ask, 
whether  they  might  not  be  presented  with  greater 
comprehensiveness  and  dignity  of  thought,  and  ar- 
rayed in  a  more  becoming  and  appropriate  style  of 
dress,  than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  pablie  dis- 
courses and  .in  religious  bpoks !    If  Christianity 
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canooi  bt  so  gracefully  adorned,  as  to  win  admira- 
tioo  and  lore,  may  she  not  at  least  be  so  decently 
attired,  as  to  avoid  disgust  and  contempt  t     Her 
presence,  of  course,  is  unwelcome  to  the  depraved  ; 
bat  let  not  her  dialect  and  her  dress  serve  as  pre- 
tezta  for  their  abhorrence !     But  while  we  yield  a 
jast  ascendancy  to  these  channels  of  instruction  : 
while  we  admit  the  absolute  importance  and  es- 
sential efficacy  of  systematic  religious  truth  ;  while 
ve  look  to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
teachings  of  strictly  religious  books  for  the  chief  and 
leading  agency  in  the  world's  regeneration  ;  yet  we 
would  advert  to  other  indirect  but  accordant  influen- 
ees,  which  should  be  valued,  employed,  and  coose- 
crated  by  Christian  principle.     We  refer  to  the  ele- 
ments of  taste,  imagination  and  poetry,  which  in* 
elode  the  beautiful  forma  of  nature,  the  tender  sym- 
pathies sod  affections  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand homanities  of  our  daily  existence.      That 
these  elements  may  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of 
Christian  integrity,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.    That 
tbeae  elements  do  exert,  and,  as  knowledge  extends 
and  society  improves,  will  increasingly  exert  a 
powerful  influence,  especially  on  young,  ardent, 
and  SQScepiihIe  minds,  in  moulding  human  charac- 
ter, is  siill  less  questionable.     The  present  may  be 
termed  emphatically  the  age  of  books.     The  mul- 
titode,  the  promiscuous  mass,  through  all  grades  of 
society,  now  resort  to  reading,  not  only  for  instruc- 
tion, bot  for  amusement  and  diversion.     Literature, 
and  especially  those  forms  which  come  under  the 
(iesignation  of  polite  or  political  literature,  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prevalent,  uniform,  and 
potent  agencies  that  impress  the  plastic  mind  of 
man,  and  move  the  mighty  fabric  of  society.     It  is 
silent  and  gradual,  but  constant,  insidious  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  power.     It  appeals  to  the  taste,  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  with  more  efficient 
sQccess,  than  if  it  made  its  naked  approach  to  the 
sterner  judgment.     It  forms  and  fosters,  by  a  se- 
cret fascination  on  the  heart,  predispositions,  pre- 
jodices,  propensities,  habits  and  tendencies  of  moral 
association,  which  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  goYernment  of  life,  have  a  more  perma- 
nent and  practical  control,  than  all  the  lucid  de- 
monstrations of  reason  and  all  the  impressive  ap- 
pnls  of  truth.     With  soch  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  this  agency,  when  we  consider  what 
is  the  moral  character  of  the  roost  prevalent  and 
popular  class  of  soch  productions,  at  present  dis- 
seminated through  society,  we  honestly  belioTe, 
tbaf,  next  to  the  original  obstruction  of  human  de- 
pnvity,  a  darker  and  firmer  impediment  against 
the  access  of  religious  light  to  the  conscience  and 
beart,  is  reared  by  this  silent  and  pervading  influ- 
ence, than  by  all  other  agencies  combined.     But 
*bat  shall  be  done  1     Denounce,  without  discrim- 
ioatioo  1    Condemn,  without  exception  1     And  to* 
^ly  excommunicate,  as  profane  and  reprobate,  the 
entire  form  and  compass  of  polite  literature  1    As 
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well  attempt  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  because 
infected  by  a  prevailing  epidemic  !     As  well  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  ihe  element  of  water,  because 
at  one  time  it  rages  in  destructive  torrents,  and  at 
another  exhales  in  putrid  vapors  !     While  man  ex- 
ists, water  will  be  drunk  and  the  air  will  be  inhaled. 
While  the  earth  continues  adorned  with  verdare 
and  flowers^  diversified  with  aspects  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  with  hills  and  streams  and  seas  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  the  firmament 
bonds  over  all ;  while  human  life  is  warmed  and 
brightened  by  the  glowing  interchange  of  its  ge- 
nial sympathies,  its  tender  tiee,  its  thrilling  af- 
fections, and  the  undefined  aspirations  that  reach 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  present  circumference ;  so 
long  will  the  spirit  of  poetry,  with  all  the  colored 
forms  of  literature  that  move  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  its  radiant  dominion,  be  perpetuated  in 
its  power  for  good  or  for  evil !     The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  and  has  in  part  been  anticipated.     Let 
Christian  enterprise  and  genius'  redeem  this  ele- 
ment from  its  moral  enthralment ;  vindicate,  main- 
tain, and  manifest  to  the  world,  by  the  siiccessful 
rivalship  of  piety,  its  pore,  rational*  legitimate, 
Christian  affinities.     All  this  can  be  accomplished, 
without  relaxing  the  firmness  of  Christian  integ- 
rity, or  departing  from  the  peculiar  sphere  and  sa- 
cred vocation  of  the  Christian  church.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  element  itself;  there  is  nothing  in  its 
coloring  or  form ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  fascinating 
methods  of  its  adaptation  to  literary  taste,  which 
in  the  least  degree  prohibits  this  high  and  harmoni- 
ous union  between  poetry  and  religion.    Already  we 
perceive  propitious  indications  of  its  approaching 
consummation.    In  the  higher  forms  of  literature— 
those  which  come  more  strictly  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  poetry — the  ascendancy  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  widely  asserted.     It  is  chiefly  in  its 
lower  forms,  that  this  ascendancy  is  disowned.     As 
they  have  degenerated  in  quality,  they  have  molti- 
plied  in  number.    In  the  sickly  trash,  which  pours  io 
floods  over  the  land — the  offspring  of  corropt  tal- 
ent, and  the  food  of  disguised  sensuality — we  dis- 
cover even  here  a  hope  of  reformation  in  the  very 
excess  of  the  evil.     In  its  descent  to  moral  pollu- 
tion, it  is  sinking  beneath  the  dignity  of  literary 
taste ;  and  as  it  drains  out  the  dregs  of  ito  defile- 
ment, the  element  of  genius  escapes  and  Danishes. 
We  are  proud  of  the  high  distinction  of  Ameriean 
genius  in  this  respect.     The  demoralizing  litera- 
ture to  which  we  refer,  is  chiefly  of  foreign  produc- 
tion.    The  contributions  of  our  own  gifted  authors 
to  the  department  of  polite  letters,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  unexceptionable  in  moral  tendency. 
Many,  and  they  the  noblest  and  best,  are  conse- 
crated by  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Let  American  genius  retain  and  perpetuate  this 
highest  honor !     And  while,  as  a  nation,  we  hold 
forth  to  the  world  an  example  of  free  and  flourish- 
ing civil  institotioos,  unencambered  by  despotisn,  * 
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and  rejoicing  in  the  enlargement  of  equal  liberty ; 
]et  as,  at  the  sanne  time,  exhibit  a  pure  and  vigo- 
rous literature,  unstained  by  the  breath  of  moral 
pollution,  and  hallowed  by  the  parity  of  Christian 
principle;  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  policy  of 
the  other,  drawn  alike  from  the  great  fouotain  of 
truth— /Ae  Bible, 


W.  C.  S. 


Virginia, 


ROSABEL. 
SoKO — Air^  ^^Lucy  Long.^* 

When  Rosa  was  a  baby, 

They  asked  that  I  would  tell 
A  name  for  the  little  lady, 
And  I  called  her  Rosabel. 

Ta^e  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
Take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 
And  learn  your  lessons  well, 

II. 

Now  Rose  is  like  her  namesake. 

That  in  the  garden  grows, 
And  when  she  blooms  to  more  shape, 
O,  how  she'll  plague  the  beaux ! 

But  take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel ; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 
And  watch  the  fellows  well, 

III. 

For  soon  they  11  come  a  courting, 

And  wondrous  things  theyll  tell 
Of  how  their  hearts  are  doting 
On  pretty  Rosabel. 

But  take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
Take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 
No  matter  what  they  tell, 

IV. 

T 

Theyll  say  that  you  are  losing 

The  morning  of  your  life. 
And  that  you  should  be  choosing 
To  be  some  body's  wife. 

But  take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel ; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa^ 
No  matter  what  they  tell. 


Y. 

And  O  they  will  be  sighing, 

To  prove  their  passion  true, 
And  vow  that  they  are  dying, 
But  just  to  live  with  you. 

So  take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel ; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 
No  mattter  what  they  tell, 

VI. 

Bnt  whjle  the  rose  is  blooming. 

Nobody  minds  the  thorn— 
Yet  donH  be  too  presuming. 
For  soon  the  bloom  is  gone. 

Don^t  overstay.  Miss  Rosa, 
Your  time.  Miss  Rosabel ; 
To  waste  your  roses,  Rosa, 
Is  not  to  manage  well, 

VII. 

But  while  your  cheek  is  blooming. 

And  many  you  command, 
On  some  one  be  bestowing 
At  once  your  heart  and  hand. 

For  that^s  the  way.  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
ThaCs  the  way.  Miss  Rosa^ 
To  wear  your  roses  well, 

O.  C/.  L. 


Virginia. 


THE  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  anoouDce  to  on 
readers,  that  the  Virginia  Historicaf  and  Philoaophi- 
cal  Society,  which  has  been  dormant  for  some  years, 
has  recently  waked  up  from  its  long  slumbei,  re- 
freshed and  recruited,  and  is  now  itself  agmin.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  members,  held  in  the  room  of  the 
Richaiood  Library,,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  lost., 
an  amended  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  Pres- 
ident and  other  offioen  were  elected  for  the  ensa- 
ing  year,  who,  together  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  them,  have  entered  apoD  their 
duties  with  a  zeal  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause 
io  which  they  are  engaged.  At  the  same  time,  the 
indications  of  public  favor  are  clear  and  decided,  and 
such  as  authorise  us  to  predict  that  the  enterprise 
will  be  crowned  with  th.e  most  complete  success. 

We  give  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  Soci- 
ety, with  the  list  of  ofl&cers,  &c.,  below  ;  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  publish  the  Cironlar  of  tlie  Executive 
Committee  in  onr  next. 
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THE  AMENDED  CONSTITUTION 

or  THK 

TIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

SOCIETY. 

1.  The  principal  object  of  the  Society  shall  be 
loeoUeetand  preserfe  whateTer  relates  to  the  His- 
tory of  Virgioia  in  particular,  and  of  the  United 
States  in  general.  *' 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Resident,  Corres- 
pondiog  and  Honorary  Members.  Resident  Mem- 
bers shall  be  persons  residing  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond or  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Corresponding 
sod  Honorary  Members  may  be  persons  residing 
any  where,  either  in  or  oat  of  the  State ;  and  not 
more  than  ten  Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected 
in  any  one  year. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  an- 
Doally  and  by  ballot,  shall  be  a  President,  a  first 
Tiee  President,  a  second  Vice  President,  a  third 
Vice  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Librarian. 
Tbe  offices  of  the  two  Secretaries  and  Librarian 
may  be  conferred  opon  tbe  same  person  whenever 
it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  unite  them.  These 
officers,  together  with  seven  other  members  to  be 
appointed  by  such  of  them  as  shall  be  in  Rich- 
mood  at  ibe  annual  election,  or  by  a  majority  of 
them,  shall  constitnte  a  comnriittee  to  be  called  the 
Execotive  Committee,  who  shall  appoint  their  own 
chairman,  and  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  occur  in  their  own  body. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  other  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  Execotive  Committee  shall  continue  in 
office  until  their  soccesaors  shall  bo  elected  and  ap- 
pointed. 

5.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be 
those  which  are  usually  exercised  by  such  officers 
respectively,  and  may  be  more  particularly  defined 
is  the  By-laws,  established  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full 
power  to  appoint  or  call  meetings  of  the  Society  ; 
10  ordain  and  establish  such  By-laws  as  they  shall 
deem  neeessary  and  proper  ;  and  in  general  to  do 
til  things  which  they  shall  judge  expedient  to  se- 
core  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  promote  its 
general  welfare  in  all  respects.  They  shall  have 
power  also  to  appoint  corresponding  members  of 
tbe  Society.  Any  five  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  eonstitute  a  quorum. 

7.  Resident  members  shall  pay  five  dollars  on 
their  admission,  and  five  dollars  every  subsequent 
jean  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  fifty  dollars  as  a  commu- 
tmm  for  all  tbe  regular  fees  and  dues  for  life. 


And  every  member  who  shall  have  regularly  paid 
the  annual  fees  and  dues  for  fifteen  years,  shall 
thereafter  be  a  life  member.  But  if  any  resident 
member  other  than  a  life  member  shall  fail  to  pay 
the  said  annual  fees  and  dues  for  two  years,  or  at  any 
time  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  cause  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  members. 

8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  purposes,  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  December,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  (with  the  consent 
of  the  House.)  or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as 
the  Executive  Committee  ahall  order  and  direct ; 
and  at  the  said  annual  meeting  there  ahall  be  a 
suitable  address  by  the  President,  and  an  oration 
or  discourse  by  some  other  member,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Executive  Committee  to  perform  that 
office  on  the  occasion. 

9.  Resident  and  honorary  members  shall  be  eleot- 
ed  as  follows  :  they  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  recommended  by  that  Commit- 
tee, and  elected  by  the  Society  by  ballot.  The 
votes  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  present,  ia 
favor  of  any  person,  shall  be  neoesaary  to  elecC 
him. 

10.  The  Constitntion  may  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  expediency  of  every  proposed  amend- 
ment, shall  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  reported  upon  by  that  Committee ;  the 
vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  preseet  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment, shall  be  necessary  to  its  adoption. 

11.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,  ten  mem^ 
bers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

OFFICERS. 


How.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVES,  Phxsidiht, 
Hon.  JAS.  McDOWELL.    )         v.,.- 

WM.  MAXWELL,  Corrcspordinci  Srcrrta- 
RT,  (also  Rec.  Sec.  and  Librarian^ 
GEO.  N.  JOHNSON,  Treasurbr. 

ExEcuTiTK  Committee. 

CONWAY  ROBINSON,  Chairmait, 
SOCRATES  MAUPIN, 
GUSTAVUS  A.  MYERS, 
THOS.  T.  GILES, 
WM.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
BENJ.  B.  MINOR, 
•  THOS.  H.  ELLIS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are,  ex  offieiOt 
bers  of  tbe  Execetire  Oemmittee. 
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DESULTORY  H0TB8  OW  DB80LTORT  READING. 

Having  vigited  a  diatant  countiy  and  noted  rarefolly  all 
that  appeared  atrange,  it  ia  pleaaant  year*  afterwarda  to 
meet  with  a  book  of  travela  relating  what  you  know  to  be 
true  from  your  own  obaervation,  and  you  feel  ready  to  be- 
lieve whatever  the  author  aaaerta  in  relation  to  whatever 
you  yooraelf  did  not  aee.  The  author-traveller  ia  a  worthy 
fellow  in  my  eatimation,  and  in  reading  hia  book  1  am 
pleaaantly  reminded  of  aeenea  which  had  eaeaped  my  recol- 
lection. I  am  now  prepared  to  read  Preacolt*a  forthcoming 
History  of  Peru,  for  1  have  just  finished  the  laat  page  of 
**  Travela  in  Peru/*  during  the  years  1838-1842,  on  the 
coast,  in  the  Sierra,  acroaa  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes, 
into  the  primeval  forests.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Tbomasina  Ross.  Vol.  1, 12 mo., 
pp.  354.  Wiley  dc  Putnam,  New-York,  1847.*'  The  Eng- 
lish edition  ia  an  octavo  with  plates,  not  inferior  in  execu- 
tion to  those  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
by  Capt.  Vt^ilkcj.  But  what  a  contrast  between  Dr. 
Tachudi  and  Capt.  Wilkes,  where  they  treat  of  the  aame 
aubjecta.  The  former  is  fauUleaa  in  spelling  all  proper 
namea,  and  hia  Spanish  quotations  are  alwaya  correct ;  while 
the  latter  haa  made  ao  many  blundera,  that  one  doubta 
whether  he  is,  even  accidentally,  correct,  in  a  aingle  name 
or  quotation,  when  speaking  of  Peru.  We  find  the  com- 
parison painful,  and  therefore  drop  it  Thomasina  Ross, 
whether  apmater  or  wife,  haa  performed  her  task  moat  ad- 
mirably ;  there  ia  not  a  aingle  German  idiom  or  transcen- 
dentalism anywhere  shining  through  her  translation.  She 
haa  pleaaed  na  throughout,  with  a  solitary  exception  ;  she 
renders  the  Spanish  word  beata  by  the  English  word  By(ot. 
According  to  our  appreciation  of  the  word,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter translated  devotee.  Beata  is  the  name  given  to  a  female 
who.  although  living  like  a  recluse,  is  not  a  nun,  has  not 
taken  the  veil,  but  goea  abroad  into  the  world  on  errands  of 
merry,  acting  the  part  of  a  aister  of  chanty.  We  might, 
without  violence,  term  the  "  aistera  of  chanty"  Beataa,  who 
are  extremely  pious  women  desirous  of  leading  a  cloistered 
life  without  taking  the  veil. 

Dr.  Tschudi  visited  Peru  in  the  capacity  of  a  naturalist, 
or  rather  of  soologist,  as  he  disclaima  being  familiar  with 
boUny.  The  pursuit  of  natural  history,  in  any  of  ita  de- 
partmenta,  createa  the  habit  of  careful  oltservation,  and 
generally,  too,  a  love  of  trvth,— very  easential  qualities  in  a 
traveller  who  publishes  his  experience  for  the  information 
of  the  world.  The  volume  is  not  filled,  however,  with  de- 
tails in  lodogy,  which  haa  been  made  the  aubject  of  a  sepa- 
rate treatise  by  the  author,  but  there  ia  auch  a  pleasant 
account  of  birds,  fishes,  serpents,  mammals,  dec,  as  every 
intelligent  general  reader  will  peruse  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  acenery  of  the  Cordilleras,  mountain  paaaea, 
an  account  of  the  silver  region  of  Cerio  Paseo,  traiu  of 
Indian  life  and  Indian  history,  narrow  eacapes,  banditii, 
war  and  religion,  are  described  in  clear  language,  mingled 
with  amusing  peraonal  anecdotes. 

There  are  aome  few  errora  in  the  volume,  but  they  are 
probably  typographical,  and  not  entirely  the  faults  of  the 
author.  On  page  45,  apeak ing  of  the  city  of  Lima,  he  aays, 
**  The  cathedral  occupies  the  whole  eastern  aide  of  the  plaxa 
mayor;**  but  this  is  corrected  on  page  52,  where  he  states, 
**  The  eathednil  and  archbishop's  palace  occupy  the  eaatem 
•ide  of  the  square.'*    This  ia  contct. 


On  page  43,  we  find  **on  the  average  the  atreeU  are  34 
feet  wide,  and  386  feet  long,**  which  would  be  a  ahort  atreet ; 
this  is  clearly  an  error  of  types,  beeauae  he  truly  tells  os 
the  distance  across  the  city,  within  the  walls,  ia  about  two 
thirda  of  a  Spaniah  league,  and  that  the  atreeu  crosa  at 
right  anglea,  and  run  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 

On  page  09,  we  find,  apeaking  of  spurs,  "  the  rowel  is  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  poinu  are 
about  25  or  30  inchea  long.**  It  ahould  be  25  or  30  in  num- 
ber? We  poasess  a  pair  of  spurs  answering  this  descrip- 
tion, brought  from  Peru.  These  little  inaccuraciea  are 
pointed  out,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  to  show 
we  had  read  the  book  before  we  expreaaed  an  opinion  of  ita 
merits,  which  you  know  is  not  a  oniveraal  cuacon  amongst 
critics. 

We  most  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of 
readera ;  and  aa  a  apecimen  of  Dr.  Tschudi'a  manner,  ex- 
tract the  following  curious  account  of  the  celebnUion  of 
Good  Friday  in  the  mountain  regiona  by  the  chriatiantsed 
Peruvian  Indiana.  "Good  Friday  ia  solemnised  in  a 
manner  the  eflfect  of  which,  to  the  unprejudiced  foreigner, 
ia  partly  burlesque  and  partly  aerioualy  impressive.  From 
the  early  dawn  of  morning  the  church  ia  thronged  with 
Indians,  who  apend  the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon,  a  large  image  of  the  Saviour  is 
brought  from  the  aacristy  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the 
altar.  Immediately  all  the  persons  in  the  ehurch  rush 
forward  with  piecea  of  cotton  to  touch  the  wounda.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  atruggle,  in  which  angry  worda  and  blows 
are  interchanged;  in  ahort,  there  ensues  a  diagraceful 
scene  of  uproar,  which  is  only  checked  by  the  interposition 
of  one  of  the  priests.  Order  being  restored,  the  aacred 
image  is  fixed  on  the  cross  by  three  very  large  ailver  nails, 
and  the  head  is  encircled  by  a  rich  ailver  crown.  On  each 
side  are  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  Having  gaped  at 
this  spectacle  to  their  hearta*  content,  the  choloa,  (Indians,) 
retire  from  the  church.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  re- 
aasemble  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony  of  taking  down 
the  Saviour  from  the  cross.  The  church  ia  then  Uriiliantiy 
lighted  up.  At  the  foot  of  the  croaa  stand  four  white-robed 
priests,  called  lot  Santoe  Varonee,  (the  holy  men,)  whose 
office  is  to  take  down  the  image.  At  a  little  distance  from 
them,  on  a  sort  of  stage  or  platform,  standa  a  figure  rrpre- 
senting.lhe  Virgin  Mary.  This  figure  is  dressed  in  blurk, 
with  a  white  cap  on  ita  head.  A  priest,  in  a  long  diacoorse, 
explaina  the  scene  to  theaaaembled  people,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  address,  turning  to  the  Saotoa  Varonea,  he  aays, 
*  ye  holy  men,  ascend  the  ladden  of  the  crosa,  and  bring 
down  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  !*  Two  of  the  Santos 
Varones  mount  with  hammers  in  their  hands,  and  the  priest 
then  aaya,  *  ye  holy  men,  on  the  right  of  the  Savionr,  strike 
the  firat  blow  on  the  nail  of  the  hand,  and  take  it  out  !** 
The  command  ia  obeyed,  and  no  aooner  is  the  atrokeof  the 
hammer  heard,  than  deep  groans  and  sounds  of  anguish  re- 
sound through  the  church,  whilst  the  cry  of  '  MtMrricordta*. 
M'uericordia^*  repeated  by  a  thousand  imploring  voices,  pro- 
duces an  indescribable  aenaation  of  awe  and  melancholy. 
The  nail  is  handed  to  one  of  the  priests  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  who  tranafen  it  to  another,  and  thi«  one, 
in  hia  turn,  presenu  it  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.  To  that 
figure  the  priest  then  turns  and  addresses  himself,  saying : 
*Thou  affliciei)  mother,  approach  and  receive  the  nail 
which  piereed  the  right  hand  of  thy  holy  Son  !*  The  priest 
atepa  forward  a  few  paces,  and  the  figure,  by  aome  concealed 
mechanism,  advances  to  meet  him,  receives  the  nail  with 
both  handa,  lays  it  on  a  ailver  plate,  driea  its  eyes,  and  then 
returns  to  its  place  m  the  middle  of  the  platform.  The 
same  ceremony  is  repeated  when  the  two  other  nails  are 
taken  out.  Throughout  the  whole  performance  of  these 
aolemnities  an  uninterrupted  groaning  and  howling  is  kept 
ap  by  the  Indians,  who  at  every  ytioko  of  the  bammermiae 
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iheir  rritt  o(  *  Miserieordia  r  These  sounds  of  anguish 
meh  th«ir  elioiMx  when  the  priest  consigns  the  Ixnly  of  the 
Savionr  to  the  charge  of  the  Virgin.  The  image  is  laid  in 
I  coffin  lasiefully  adorned  with  flowers,  which,  together 
viihihe  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  paraded  through  the 
streets.  Whilst  this  nocturnal  procession,  lighted  by  thou- 
saadsof  wax  laperv,  is  making  the  circuit  of  the  town,  a 
party  of  Indians  busy  themselves  in  erecting  before  the 
ehnrrh  door  twelve  arches  decorated  with  flowers.  Be- 
l»fen  every  iwo  of  the  arches  they  lay  flowers  on  the 
froand,  arranging  Ibem  in  various  figures  and  designs. 
These  (lower*carpets  are  singularly  ingenious  and  pretty. 
Eaeii  one  is  the  work  of  two  cholos,  neither  of  whom  seems 
to  bestow  any  attention  on  whathis  comrade  is  doing ;  and 
yet,  «iib  a  wonderful  harmony  of  operation,  they  create  the 
aost  tasteful  designs— aratiesques,  animals  and  landscapes, 
wbich  grow,  IS  it  were,  by  magic,  under  their  handa. 
Whilst  I  was  in  Tarma,  I  was  at  once  interested  and  as- 
iMtthed  lo  observe  on  one  of  these  flower-carpets  the  figure 
of  tbe  Austrian  doable  eagle.  On  inquiry  I  learned  from 
10  indian  that  it  had  been  copied  from  the  quicksilver  jars, 
exported  from  Jdria  to  Peru.  On  the  return  of  the  proces- 
woc  lo  the  church,  a  hymn,  wiih  harp  accompaniment,  is 
nngtothe  Virgin,  as  the  figure  is  carried  under  the  arches 
of  flowers.  The  bier  of  the  Sariour  is  then  deposited  in 
lie  rharck,  where  it  is  watched  throughout  the  night. 

"Ob  the  following  morning,  at  4  o'clock,  the  ceremony 
cf  hasging  Judas  takes  place  in  front  of  the  Church.  A 
k^n  of  Jidas,  the  size  of  life,  is  filled  with  squibs  and 
erackeis,  and  is  frequently  made  to  bear  a  resembUnce  to 
•woe  ohnoiious  inhabitant  of  the  place.  After  the  match 
»  applied  lothe  combustible  figure,  the  cholos  dance  around 
il,  fnd  eiult  in  the  blowing  up  of  their  enemy." 

This  gives  a  fair  sample  of  Dr.  Tschudi's  power  of  de- 
■cii{*ion,  ind  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cer« 
•monies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  dramatized  to 
tttrarttbe  attention  of  the  poor  Indians  of  Peru. 

A  graceful  brochure  on  *•  The  Supernaturalism  of  New 
England"  has  been  added  lo  American  Literature  by  J.  G. 
Wfaittier,  forming  71  pages  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library 
«f  American  books. 

Closely  associated  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  poor 
IB  Iielaiid  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  I  find  a  very  in- 
teresting little  book,  taken  up  with  an  inquiry  into  thecau- 
•<•  of  the  Poutoe  disease,  ♦  by  Dr.  Alfred  Smce,  whose 
Btmeis  well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  The  blight 
*bieh  assailed  the  potatoe  crop  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
attracted  the  attention  of  rotaries  of  science,  and  several 
ooses  have  been  aasigned  by  them  to  account  for  the  dis- 
***e  wbich  was  proved  to  be  so  terrible  to  the  poor  of  Ire- 
»nd  and  Scotland.  Some  contended  that  the  potatoe  plant 
*M  overrun  by  a  vegetable  fungus,  which  consumed  its 
•*P.  or  nutritive  juice,  and  thus  caused  it  to  perish. 

Dr.  Sroee  brings  with  him  into  the  field  of  research,  a 
knowledge  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  of  chemis- 
^7.  of  entomology,  and  a  good  microscope.  A  laborious 
investigation  has  led  him  to  the  belief  that  a  plague  has 
f^ileQ  on  the  potatoe  plant,  in  form  of  countless  millions  of 
microscopic  insects,  wbich  he  denominates  the  Aphis  Vat- 
*'^'  The  dpAi«mwtoA>r  settles  on  the  potatoe  plant  and  there 
bring!  forth  its  young  alive.  **  It  has  been  proved  by  Kcsl- 
n»or,  that  in  five  generations  one  Aphis  may  be  the  progen- 
itor of  5304.900,000— [nearly  six  thousand  millions,]— de- 

*  The  Potatoe  plant,  its  uses  and  properties :  together 
with  the  cauae  of  the  present  malady.  The  extension  of 
t^  disease  to  other  plants,  the  question  of  famine  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  best  means  of  averting  that  calamity,  by 
Alfred  Smee.  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
&c.    12aio.,  pp.  157, 18i6:  New  York. 


scendants;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may 
be  twenty  generations."  Now  as  this  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  animalcules  are  all,  as  it  were,  suckled  by  the  plant, 
it  is  not  surprising  the  nurse  shou4d  perish  of  exhaustion  ;  or 
that  the  debility  of  the  plant,  induced  by  the  drainage  of  iu 
jnicea  by  animalcules,  shoold  lake  on  disease,  governed  by 
its  physiological  laws. 

Dr.  Smee  enters  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Potatoe, 
and  illustratea  the  work  with  drawings  of  the  plant  and  of 
the  insects  he  has  found  upon  it. 

There  is  sometibng  very  gratifying  to  perceive  the  prin- 
ciples of  abatract  acience  brought  forward  to  elucidate  the 
causea  of  a  national  calamity.  We  may  here  perceive  the 
value  to  humanity  of  the  labors  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  in 
produciug  their  most  entertaining  work  on  Entomology  ;  of 
Thomas  Say,  (American  Entomology  ;)  of  the  various  Bot- 
anists, and  those  votaries  of  optica,  to  whose  labors  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the  micro- 
scope, an  instrument  not  leas  wonderful  in  its  revelation* 
than  the  teleacope,  which  baa  led  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
worlds,  existing  where  men  thought  all  was  vacancy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  discoveries  of 
astronomers  by  the  telencope,  or  the  wonders  of  animal  or 
organic  life  revealed  by  microscopiats,  are  calculated  moat 
to  excite  in  the  human  mind  admiration  of  the  **  arohitsct 
divine.'*  How  passing  wonderful  are  the  facts  and  in- 
formation brought  to  us  through  the  agency  of  an  abstraet(7) 
science,  optics,  and  that  most  perfect  of  all  optical  instru- 
ments, the  human  eye. 

In  this  connection  1  beg  to  inform  your  medical  readers, 
especially  the  younger,  of  the  recent  publication  of  two  val- 
uable books,  treating  of  the  eye:  ** Practical  remarks  on 
near  sight,  and  aged  aight,  and  impaired  viaion  ;  with  6b- 
serrations  upon  the  use  of  glasses  and  on  artificial  light. 
By  William  White  Cooper,  Fellow  of  the  royal  college  of 
sui^geons ;  surgeon  to  the  school  for  teaching  the  blind,  &c., 
&e.  12  mo.  pp.  216,  (plates)  London,  1847.  *'  This  vol 
ume  haa  not  been  announced  for  republication.  The  other 
volume  to  which  1  allude  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  a  most  admirable  manual,  and  is  eatitled 
"  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  by  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.,  dec.,  dec ,  edited 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D." 

When  we  conaider  the  great  importance  of  vision  to  our 
convenience,  knowledge  and  pleasora,  and  the  liabilities 
to  diseaae  and  destruction  to  which  the  eyes  are  exposed, 
yourreaders  will  agree  that  evejry  means  may  be  fairly  resort- 
ed to,  to  point  out  the  channel  through  which  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  Your  pages  are,  in  some  degree, 
a  finger-post  on  the  high  road  of  lettera ;  and  it  may,  with- 
out losing  any  thing  of  its  utility,  sometimes  point  to  reali- 
ties in  science  as  well  aa  hiatory  ;  it  need  not  always  point 
I  out  the  more  seductive  patha  of  fiction  or  poetry,  for  these 
alone  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  conatituenta  of  a  heal- 
thy literature.  To  mingle  the  profitable,  the  unquestiona- 
bly useful  with  the  agreeable  and  delightful  productions  of 
imagination,  I  presume  to  be  your  aim,  so  that  no  one  may 
seek  the  Messenger  in  vain,  to  guide  him  to  some  one  of 
the  fountains  of  special  knowledge  he  may  most  need. 

I  beg  also.  Mr.  Editor,  to  call  the  attention  of  your  naval 
readers  to  a  lx)ok,  which  has  not  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  probably  it  will  not  find  a  publisher  togive  it,  Mr.  Edi- 
/or,  an  American  dress,  although  the  volume  is  full  of  interest, 
and  well  written.  Whether  there  are  copies  of  the  work 
for  sale  in  the  United  States  or  not  I  am  not  informed  ;  so 
that  the  following  imperfect  notice,  while  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  naval  readers,  cannot  benefit,  in  any  very  great  de- 
gree, any  Amciican  biiiliopolist,  should  you  give  it  a  corner 
in  your  eolumna  for  literary  news.    You  ought  to  receive, 
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according  to  ctistom  of  the  tnde,  a  copy  of  every  iroluine 
mentioned  in  yoar  coiainns,  which,  in  many  instances, 
would  be  a  very  inadeqaale  reward  for  the  drudgery  of 
Railing  uninteresting  matter.  But  you  frequently  disre- 
gard what  is  due  to  yourself  from  traders  in  books,  in  your 
generous  consideration  for  your  readers*  pleasure  or  profit. 

Memoir  of  the  lAft  and  Services  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Jahleel 
Brentorij  Barorut  K.  C,  B.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Raikett  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  8  vo.  pp, 
652.    Hatcfiard4- Son.    London^  lSi6. 

Sir  Jahleel  Brenton  was  born  August  22nd,  1770,  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  removed  to  England,  with  his  parents, 
in  1760,  and  in  1781  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of 
the  Queen,  an  armed  ship  commanded  by  his  father.  In 
March,  1790,  be  passed  his  ezRmination  for  lieutenant.  He 
accepted  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Sweedish  Navy, 
to  serve  against  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On 
the  22nd  November,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  Navy;  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
sloop  Speedy,  and  for  gallant  services  was  posted,  in  April 

1600,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Genereuz.     In 

1601,  he  commanded  the  Caesar  under  Sir  James  Sauma- 
res.  He  married,  in  April  1801,  Miss  Isabella  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. On  the  3rd  July,  1803,  he  lost  the  Miner ve  of  38 
gum,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Verdun.  He  remained 
prisoner  until  Dec.  29,  1806;  on  his  return  to  England  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  Court-Martial  for  the  loss  of 
the  Mioerve,  and  appointed  to  command  the  frigate  Spar- 
tan, in  which  vessel  he  cruised  off  Toulon ;  served  in  the 
Adriatic,  &c.,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1810,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  the  Spartan  engaged  and  beat  a  frigate,  a  sloop,  a 
brig,  a  cutter  and  eight  gun  boats,  an  aggregate  force  of  96 
guns  and  1,106  men.  In  this  action  Captain  Brenton  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  by  a  grape  shot,  while  standing  on  top 
of  the  capstan,  whence  he  was  directing  the  action  against 
his  numerous  assailants.  The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  the  active  service  of  Captain 
Brenton.  A  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  given  him,  and 
he  was  made  a  Baronet.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  to 
ftommand  the  Sterling  Castle  of  74  guns ;  but  resigned  the 
command  from  the  state  of  his  wound.  He  was  then  made 
Commissioner  for  the  Navy  at  Mahon,  and  subsequently 
tnnsferred,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
^here  he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1821.  In  1825,  he 
rBccived  the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  Marines,  and  in 
1830  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  In  1831, 
he  became  lieutenant-gorernor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1840.  He  died  of  gout  in  April  1844, 
nearly  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  gallant  naval  officer;  a  benevolent  and  patri- 
otic christian.  Bivnton  was  superior  to  Decatur  in  some 
points,  and  in  very  few,  if  in  any,  his  inferior,  judging  the 
oharacter  of  the  latter  by  the  representations  made  by 
Capt.  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  in  his  **  Life  of  Decatur,"  re- 
cently published  as  a  part  of  Sparks'  American  Biography. 
We  recommend  our  naval  readers  to  this  Memoir  of  Rear 
Admiral  Brenton,  although  we  wished  several  times  while 
reading  the  volume,  that  the  editor  had  given  us  fe\»er  of 
his  own  reflections.  Since  the  publication  of  the  memoirs 
of  Lord  CoUingwood,  there  has  been  nothing  published  in 
the  line  of  naval  biography,  comparable  in  interest  to  this 
volume.  A  worthier  model  of  a  seaman,  officer  and  chris- 
tian, the  Navy  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  presented 
to  it  than  we  find  in  the  portrait,  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raikes,  of  the  late  Vice  Admiral,  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton. 

HOLGAZAN. 


Rbtisal  op  the  Laws  of  Vxsoinia.' 

Report  of  the  Revisorsof  ths  Ciml  Code  of  Virgimay  made  to 
the  C^enend  Aeoembfyt  at  December  iVestHm,  1846. 

In  a  report  of  260  pages,  under  fifieen  **  Titles,"  and 
in  forty-six  "Chapters,"  the  revisora  have  given  the 
result  of  their  labors  thus  far.  The  Criminal  Code  fiist 
committed  to  Chapman  Jobnsop,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  to 
Ro.  G.  Scott,  Sr.,  Esq.,  was  completed,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Law  authorising  its  revisal ;  but  being  too 
voluminous,  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Justice  have  very 
properly  undertaken  to  condense  and  abridge  it  So  that 
there  ie  good  reason  to  expect  that  both  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Codes  of  Virginia,  will  be  reduced  into  one  coo- 
venient  volume.  This  seems  at  present  to  be  one  grAod 
practical  object  with  the  Revisons  of  the  Civil  Code,  and 
the  Committee.  We  deem  it  of  eueh  great  iwywiftwce,  at 
fvUy  to  justify  the  recommitment  of  the  two  Codes,  muA  they 
shaU  have  been  reduced  into  one  vobune;  and  this  end  seems 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  by  committing  the  entire 
work  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  same  bands.  * 

The  present  revisal  of  our  Laws,  is  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony ;  and  the  aspect 
which  it  has  assumed  must  be  gratifying  to  erery  friend  of 
the  Jurisprudence  of  his  State.  Owing  to  a  judicious 
amendment  by  the  Senate  of  the  Act  as  presented  to  them 
by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  revisal  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
collation,  compilation,  or  reduction  into  single  statutes  of 
all  acts  appertaining  to  the  same  subject, — as  was  the  Re- 
visal of  1819 ;  but  the  revisers  have  power  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Laws,  to  propose  new  ones  and  to  execute  the 
revision  "in  such  a  manner  as  shall  render  the  general 
statutes  most  concise,  plain  and  intelligible.*'  Under  this 
broad  authority  and  the  high  responsibility  which  it  impo- 
ses, the  revisers  have  set  to  work,  in  good  earnest,  regard- 
less of  any  present  inadequacy  in  their  reward ;  and  will, 
no  doubt,  exert  themselves  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  Slate  as  well  as  themselves.  They  are  both  eminent 
in  the  profession  and  seem  well  assorted :  One,  Hon.  John 
M.  Patton,  has  hod  some  experience  in  Law-making,  in 
Congress,  and  in  Law-construing  both  as  Counsel  and  Ex- 
ecutive Councillor; — the  other,  Conway  Robinson,  Esq., 
has  had  experience,  no  less  essential,  in  book-making ;  and 
brings  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  extensive  legal  knowl- 
edge ,  patience  and  accu  racy  in  research  and  systematic  habits 
of  arrangement.  Under  such  auspices,  we  look  confident- 
ly for  a  wise,  well  digested,  well  arranged  and  greatly  con- 
densed body  of  laws.  To  ensure  which,  we  trust  diet  the 
Legislature  will  use  every  auxiliary  means  within  their 
power. 

The  revisers  estimate  that  their  report  comprises,  per^ 
haps,  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  work.  When  the  whole 
will  be  completed,  they  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  do  not  fed 
"  justiBed  in  holding  out  any  confident  expectation  of  so 
speedy  a  completion,  [as  by  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature,] either  by  a  consideration  of  what  they  have  be^ 
able  to  do  during  the  past  year,  or  by  such  examples  as 
they  have  of  the  time  found  necessary  for  such  a  work 
elsewhere." 

We  might  mention  some  of  the  amendments  which  they 
suggest,  but  ihey  would  hardly  interest  our  readers ;  whereas 
we  have  deemed  these  general  remarks  not  inappropriate, 
in  a  matter  of  such  deep  public  interest,  as  the  preparation 
of  those  imperative  State  commands,  which  dispose  of  the 
life  and  property  of  the  citisen ;  define  and  eofbree  his 
rights  and  privileges ;  and  in  so  many  ways  regulate  his  ac- 
tion and  affect  his  happiness. 

•  We  hsve  since  learned  that  this  will  he  doM. 
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Tn  STiTBSVAM*s  Mahual.  Second  Edaima.  Compiled 
Jnm  Ongnai  Sioifftw,  by  Edwrn  WUlionu.  Edwin  Wal- 
far.   Nt»  York,  1946. 

These  two  lafge  and  handsome  rolumes  may  welt  claim 
the  title  whieh  tbey  bear,  from  the  number  of  important 
Slate  papen  alone,  which  they  contain ;  and  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Walker  deaerre  the  thanks  of  all  who  wish  political 
iafonsation  from  such  authentic  sources  placed  so  readily 
vithio  their  reach. 

We  do  not  design  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  critique  of  this 
Tolumiooas  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to  sketch  its  con- 
teois,  to  prore  its  value.  Such  works  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portioD  as  they  are  voluminous,  since,  for  a  given  sum,  one 
eao  coounand  ready  access  to  a  larger  number  of  important 
ikMnmeDts,— to  say  nothing  of  the  other  matters  already 
ptvptred  and  digested  for  his  instruction. 

Here  we  can,  in  a  moment,  turn  in  order  to  every  Presi- 
^tial  address  and  message,  whether  special  or  general, — 
fnm  Washington  to  Polk,  including  part  of  the  administra- 
tioB  of  the  latter, — ^preceded  by  a  brief  memoir  of  each 
Praident,  and  followed  by  an  Historical  suinmary  of  his 
idniaistration.  About  these  should  readers  differ,  they 
no  appeal  at  once  to  the  original  sources.  But  the  stores 
of  these  vdomes  are  not  yet  exhausted,  for  they  also  con- 
taia  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  the  Articles  of  Con- 
Mention;  the  FedenJ  Constitution;  Synopses  of  the 
CooalitotioDS  of  all  the  Slates,  with  a  comparative  view  of 
tb«m ;  lists  of  Presidents  and  Members  of  their  Cabinets ; 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Members  of 
the  Continental  and  of  the  Federal  Congress;  Foreign 
tfiouters ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Attorneys 
Geoeral ;  Statistical  Tables  of  Population  and  the  Votes 
in  the  Presidential  elections  ;  and  an  Hiatorical  Sketch  of 
the  American  Union,  which  had  probably  better  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume.  All  these  com- 
prise a  mass  of  valuable  matter,  richly  worth  the  price  of 
the  work ;  and  which  is  likely  to  increase  in  value  as  the 
csnpai^  of  1848  draws  near.  Nothing  but  want  of  room 
preveois  oi  from  copying  the  letter  of  the  stricken  widow 
of  Washington  to  President  Adams,  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  her  bosband.     Mr.  C.  F.  Fisher  supplies  the  work. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Drinker  <f  MonU  the  20lh 
^losw  of  Harpers*  New  Miscellany,  entitled  the  "  Ute  of 
<^  i^  «  Rtiaiian  to  MmdC"  by  George  Moore,  M.  D.  A 
vork  ofl  sBch  a  subject,  by  any  sensible  man  possessed  of 
nfficieot  knowledge  to  guide  him  to  the  store-house  of  in- 
fonaation,  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable.  But  Dr.  Moore 
Iw  produced  a  book  not  only  upon  an  interesting  subject, 
hot  of  more  than  common  merit.  He  reasons  clearly  and 
npressea  himself  well ;  and  whoever  is  able  to  read  with 
•tteotioo,  will  here  find  a  volume  which  will  please  him. 


'EaAry  tfikeRnoU  of  tht  Netherimda.  Trial  and  Exeeu- 
Urn  tf  CmaUs  Bgmomt  and  Horn ;  and  the  Siege  of  Ant- 
•>7k  TVcaslotsd  from  the  Oerman  iff  Fr^Leric  SchSUer, 
^theBem,A.  J.  W.  Morriaon,  M.A. 

History  has  its  Inspiration  as  well  as  Poetry ;  and  though 
<liiersnt  ptesiding  mnses  have  been  assigned  to  the  two,  to 
a  great  extant  the  Poet  may  best  feel  and  appreciare  the 
isspiratioQ  of  the  Historian.  Whence  can  the  deep  thrilling 
isterest  with  whieh  the  grand  actual  Dramas  enacted  on 
the  theatre  of  History,  are  fraught,  and  which  indeed  makes 
"Truth  stranger  than  fiction,"  be  so  well  imbibed  as  from 
the  pages  of  the  Poet-HistorvmT  Not  that  he  should  con- 
foaad  the  iaMgiaalive  spirit  of  Poetry  with  the  truthful  one 


of  History  ;  but  only  give  rein  to  the  former  so  as  vividly 
to  represent  and  impreas  the  just  and  true  character  of  the 
latter.  This  principle,  which  we  here  lay  down  and  ap* 
prove,  may  lead  to  danger  and  give  many  a  false  coloring  to 
what  should  bo  the  sober  pictures  of  History ;  but  when 
not  carried  to  thia  extreme  and  confined  within  its  proper 
sphere,  it  only  enables  the  writers  and  the  readers  of  the 
narrative  of  past  events  of  great  magnitude,  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  the  interest  and  excitement  which  attended 
their  birth  and  progress.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  Schiller  has  always  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
nor  how  far  he  has  transcended  them ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  many  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  real  course  of  hu- 
man events,  demand  a  glow  of  deacription,  a  vividness  of 
conception,  which  such  a  mind  ss  his  is  well  calculated  to 
exhibit.  What  says  he,  "  Some  years  ago,  when  J  read  the 
History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  Watson*s  excellent 
description,  I  was  impressed  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  political  events  but  rarely  excite.  On  further  reflec- 
tion, 1  felt  that  this  enthusiasm  had  arisen  less  from  the 
book  itself,  than  from  the  ardent  workings  of  my  own  im- 
agination, which  had  imparted  to  the  imbil>ed  materials  the 
particular  form  that  ao  fascinated  me."  Now,  it  is  not 
every  one  whose  imagination  can  perform  this  oflire  for 
him.  if  the  book  be  not  warming,  the  imagination  of  the 
majority  of  readers  will  be  dull  and  cold.  These  then  need 
such  an  author  a^  Schiller.  He  continues :  **  These  pow- 
ers of  imagination,  therefore,  1  felt  deairous  to  render  per- 
manent, to  multiply  and  to  strengthen ;  those  exalted  sen- 
timents I  was  anxious  to  extend  and  to  communicate  to 
others." 

Of  coarse,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  makes  the  best 
historian ;  nor  even  that  some  of  the  greateat  poets  could 
have  written  History ;  but  where  the  mind  is  not  unbaK 
anced  by  its  development  of  poetic  power,  as  it  may  he, 
History  may  only  be  rendered  the  more  truthful  by  being 
made  more  animated,  graphic  and  absorbing.  It  is  not  that 
the  Poet  may  be  a  good  Historian,  so  much  as  that  the  His- 
torian should  possess  some  of  the  sensibility  and  faculty  of 
the  poet,  and  our  author  never  had  to  **  extort"  from  us,  as 
he  contemplated  having  to  do  from  many,  **  the  confession 
that  Hiatofy  can  borrow  from  a  cognate  art  without  thereby, 
of  neceaaity,  Incoming  a  Romance." 

An  extract  from  his  description  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion will  partly  illoatrate  what  we  have  said. 

"  Country  and  family,  conscience  and  honor,  the  sacred 
feelings  of  society  and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  im- 
mediate lies  to  which  religion  attachea  itself—from  these 
it  derives,  while  it  imparts  strength.  This  connection  was 
now  to  be  dissolved,  the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be 
severed  from  the  holy  feeling  of  nsture  ;  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sinciity  itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose 
that  Inquisition  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  hu- 
mane tribunals  of  the  same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Span- 
iah.  Its  founder  was  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Dominiciaa 
monk.  Torquemada  was  the  first  who  ascended  its  bloody 
throne,  who  established  its  statutes,  and  forever  cursed  his 
order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn  to  the  degradation  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  murder  of  intellect,  the  instruments 
it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy.  Every  evil  passion 
was  in  its  pay  ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every  joy  of  life.  Soli- 
tude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it ;  the  fear  of  its  omnipres- 
ence fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  inmost  and 
deepeat  recesses,  it  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of  human 
nsture  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise  man 
held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon  his 
race;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  Mother  Church  di- 
vested him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  met  with  the  punishment  of 
psrricide  and  the  infamy  of  sodomy :  its  sentences  resem- 
bled the  frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the 
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most  healthy  hody  into  rapid  putri faction.  Even  the  inani- 
mate things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accuised:  nodes* 
tiny  could  snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inqaisilioii  from  its  sen- 
tence. Its  decress  were  carried  in  foice  on  corpses  and  on 
pictures;  and  the  grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tre- 
mendous arm.  TLe  presumptuous  arrogance  of  its  decrees 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  inhumanity  which  eiecuted 
them." 

The  period  of  European  History  reviewed  by  Schiller, 
will  soon  engage  the  pen  of  our  Historian  Prescott,  in  his 
**  Life  of  Philip  11./'  which  is  to  succeed  his  **  Conque«t  of 
Peru."  It  is  an  important  and  interesting  period,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  Metberlanders  one  in  which  our  people  can 
deeply  sympathize. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  XXI.  of  the  Harpert*  New 
MUceUanyt — the  whole  of  which  can  be  had  of  Drinker  and 
Moms, 


The  PhUoeophy  of  Magic,  Prodigies  and  Apparent  Mvraclet. 
From  the  French  of  Evsebe  Salverte.  With  notes  dlustra- 
(ioe,  expianatoryt  and  critical,  By  Anthony  Todd  Tlunnp- 
sofi,  M.  J}.,  F»  Xi.  S;  cfC. 

There  have  no  doubt  been  many  deceptions  practised  in 
the  world  and  many  pretended  miracles,  which  can  be  sat* 
isfaclorily  accounted  for,  either  mechanically,  chemically, 
or  optically.  But  there  have  also  been  many  genuine  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  superhuman  agency,  for  wise  and  benifi- 
cent  purposes.  And  the  danger  is,  that  Philosophy,  finding 
herself  able  to  solve  so  many  mysteries  and  explain  so 
many  wonders,  may  not  only  hasten  to  false  conclusions 
within  her  province ;  but  also  stretch  forth  an  impious  hand 
to  draw  away  the  veil  interposed  by  an  Omnipotent  hand  : 
An  attempt  in  itself  awfully  daring  1  Then,  chiding  the 
credulous  for  their  easy  faith,  she  becomes  more  easily  en- 
amored of  her  false  methods  of  accounting  for  superhuman 
things.  Into  this  danger  the  author,  M.  Salverte,  fell ;  and 
this  fundamental  defect,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  in  the 
original  work,  is  hardly  cured  either  by  the  retrenchments, 
preface  or  notes  of  the  Editor.  The  tendencies  of  the 
work  are  not  destroyed,  and  the  author,  in  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  this  extent,  which  Mr.  Thompson  condemns, 
was  only  deducing  conclusions  for  which  his  premises  were 
all  well  prepared.  French  infidel  philosophy,  however  acute 
and  learned,  and  however  much  bolstered  up  by  a  wrong 
use  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  Physical  science,  can 
not  do  any  good  to  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  work  forms  Nos.  XXII  and  XXIII  of  the 
New  Misediany. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving from  Harper  <f  Brothers,  through  Drinker  <f  Morris,  a 
neat  little  volume  containing 


of  Christopher  Cohunbus  and  Amerieus  Vespndus ; 
also  a  new  edition  of 

7^  American  Poulierer*s  Companion,  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  called  attention ; 

The  Pleasures  of  Taste  and  other  Stories ;  selected  from 
the  writings  of  that  excellent  writer,  Miss  Jans  Taylor, 
whose  life  is  gracefully  sketched  in  the  same  volume,  by 
the  editress,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale ;  and  their 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  No.  16;  which  among  its 
attractions.  Literary  and  Pictorial,  contains  an  engraving  of 
the  magnificent  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,'*  on  which  the 
interview  took  place  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 


Francis  I.  of  France,  in  June  1520.  Every  succeedins 
nnmber  of  this  work  seems  but  to  increase  its  strong  claiau 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  public.    • 

The  Southern  Qvarterly  Review,  for  January  1847,  is  at 
length  before  us.  It  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Burgee  <f  James  of  Charleston,  and  will  in  future  b« 
edited  by  Mr.  Klapp,  late  editor  of  Ibe^harleston  Mer- 
cury, whose  qualifications  are  said  to  be  of  a  high  order. 
The  present  No.  contains  articles  of  ability  and  interest  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  The  last  Edinburg  Revirw  contaios 
among  iu  articles  a  favorable,  but  discriminating  Review 
of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.  The  other  Qiwr- 
terlies  and  Blackwood  tire  still  promptly  reissued  by  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.  The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Qaarterius 
having  been  united  together,  Scott  <f  Co.  have  commeDccd 
the  republication  of  the  North  British  Review,  the  orgao  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  party  in  Scotland.  lu  pages  will 
bear  the  impress  of  such  miods  as  Chalmers'  and  Brew- 
ster's. The  first  number  has  been  sent  us,  through  Nash 
and  Woodhause,  from  whom  all  the  republications  may  be 
obtained. 

Simmons'  Journal  still  continues,  we  tmst,  in  a  floarish- 
ing  condition.  The  last  number  just  received  would  indi- 
cate such  a  state  of  things :  certainly  proves  iU  claim  luiu 

Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest',  is  an  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  first  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
the  aid  of  the  popular  toys  and  sports  of  youth,  in  which 
the  author  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  work  has 
been  very  handsomely  published  by  Lea  cf-  Blanchard,  and 
is  for  sale  by  Nash  cf-  Woodhouse. 


Items. 


A  new  weekly  Journal,  in  quarto  form,  haa  been  recently 
started  in  New  York,  styled  "  The  Literary  World,"*  and 
conducted  by  E.  A.  Duychinck;  on  whose  literary  charac- 
ter and  att^iinments  we  have  been  led  to  place  a  high  e^ii* 
mate.  We  like  his  national  and  independent  tone.  Hit 
new  Journal  Is  "  a  Gazette  for  Authors,  Readers  and  Pob- 
listhers,"  and  is,  in  part,  a  substitute  for  the  **  BolletiM" 
and  *'  News  Letters."  formerly  issued  by  the  principal  pub- 
lishing houses.  Three  numbers  have  appeared,  which  coo- 
tain  much  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  and  much  biblio- 
graphical  information.  In  the  last  number,  3fr.  Tupper*s]*ie 
work,  ** Probabilities;  an  Aid  to  Faith,**  is  reviewed  in  advance 
of  the  English  critics,  and  very  roughly  handled ;  so  roughly 
and  in  such  a  way  as  might  lead  one,  unacquainted  with 
the  writer's  real  sentiments,  to  infer  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  author  and  the  subject  he  has  selected. 
The  critic's  estimate  of  the  work  may  be  just ;  but  the  same 
opinions  of  it  might  have  been  expressed  in  a  very  different 
way.  Mr.  Tupper  has  fallen  off  perceptibly ;  and  is  liable 
to  the  charge  of  presumption.  The  bare  title  of  anotberof 
his  works,—'*  An  Autkor*s  Mind :  A  BookfM  of  Books ;  v 
Thirty  Books  in  One,** — smacks  of  it.  But  an  attempt  to 
uphold  the  Christian  faith,  though  arrogant  and  misguided, 
may  deserve  some  forbearance  of  censure ;  tome  softenioi 
of  reproof. 

Epes  Sargent,  author  of  **  Life  on  the  Oeean  Wave," 
&c.,  has  published  a  volume  of  **  Songs  of  the  sea  and  ^itktr 
Poems."  W.  Oilmm-e  Simms  has  put  forth  a  new  hfe  of 
the  great  hero  Capt.  John  Smith  ;  which,  together  with  bis 
^'Life  of  Marion,*'  and  other  works  by  different  authors,  forDt 
part  of  a  Library  for  young  persons.  J.  T.  Headley.  en- 
couraged by  the  great  auccess  of  **  Napoleon  and  his  Ma^ 
shals*'  is  engaged  upon  "  Washington  and  his  GmuraU." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
1611—1614. 

Percy  Governor ;  New  Charter;  Sir  Thomas  Dale  Gov- 
ernor ;  Qtde  of  Martial  JLaws ;  Dale  founds  the  town  of 
Henrico  i  Plantations  Hope  in  Faith  and  Cozendale;; 
Rork  Hall;  Bermuda  Hundred;  Upper  and  Lower 
HoDdred;  Rochdale;  Weat  Shirley;  Digges' Hundred ; 
Juoestown ;  Argall  makes  Pocahontas  a  prisoner  and 
cames  her  to  Jamestown ;  Negotiations  with  Powhatan ; 
Jh\e,  accooopanied  bj  Pochahontas,  makes  an  expedition 
up  York  river  ;v  Bums  Powhatan*s  cabins  at  Werowo- 1 
eooioeo ;  Interviews  with  the  Indians  ;  Rolfe  and  Sparks 
seal  to  Powhatan ;  Dale  returns  to  Jamestown ;  Rolfe 
narries  Pocahontas;  The  Chickahominies  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  Community  of  goods  abolished  ;  Ar- 
gall's  expeditions  against  the  French  settlements  in  Aca- 
dia; He  captures  the  Dutch  fort  at  New  Amsterdam  ; 
Hamei's  visit  to  Powhatan. 

Delaware  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Greorge 
Percy,  who  was  gentle  and  courageous,  but  of 
a  mediocre  capacity.  The  number  of  Colo- 
nists was  now  about  two  hundred,  with  pro- 
rision  for  ten  months.  Before  Lord  Delaware 
reached  England,  the  council  and  company 
despatched  for  Virginia  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

ToL.  xin-«6 


with  three  vessels,  one  hundred  cattle,  two 
hundred  hogs  and  other  provision. 

[March  12,  1612.]  Another  charter  was 
granted  to  the  London  Company,  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  Colony,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  islands  lying  within  three  hundred 
leagues  of  the  continent.  The  object  of  this 
extension  was  to  embrace  the  Bermudas  or 
Somer  Islands;  but  the  London  Company 
shortly  afterwards  sold  them  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  its  members,  who  were  incor- 
porated into  a  distinct  company.  * 

These  islands  took  their  name  from  Sir 
George  Somers.  The  new  charter  contained 
further  provisions,  ordering  general  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  company,  thus  making  the 
corporation  republican,  encouraging  emigra- 
tion, prohibiting  desertions  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  Colony  and  authorizing  a  lot- 
tery. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  sent  out  as  Governor,  arrived 
in  Virginia  May  10th,  1611.  He  brought 
over  with  him,  for  the  government  of  the 

•Hen.  SUU,  vol.  1,  p.  98.    Stith,  p.  187,  and  Appendix 
No.  3. 
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Colony,  a  code  of  "  Lawes  diuine,  morall 
and  martiall,"  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
from  the  military  laws  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  sent,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  him  without 
the  sanction  of  the  company.  But  since 
the  corporation  in  no  way  interposed  its  au- 
thority in  contravention  to  the  new  code, 
their  sanction  of  it  must  be  presumed.  Sev- 
eral of  these  laws  were  barbarous,  inhuman, 
written  in  blood.  They  even  reduced  the 
church  under  Martial  law.  However,  under 
Dale's  administration,  sanguinary  punish- 
ments were  not  often  inflicted.  *  The  gov- 
ernment indeed  was,  in  practice,  stringent 
and  peremptory,  but  perhaps  not  much  more 
so  than  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  Colony.  Faction  and  mutiny  had  already 
well  nigh  involved  it  in  ruin. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  found  the  Colony  relaps- 
ing into  indolence  andimprovidence.  Touch- 
ing at  Kiquotan  he  set  all  hands  there  to 
planting  corn.  At  Jamestown  he  found  the 
settlers  busily  engaged  in  their  usual  occupa- 
tion— playing  bowls  in  the  streets.  He  set 
them  to  work,  felling  trees,  repairing  houses, 
and  providing  materials  for  enclosing  the  new 
town,  which  he  proposed  to  build.  To  find 
a  site  for  it,  he,  with  a  hundred  men,  surveyed 
Nansemond  river  and  the  James  to  the  falls, 
and  finally  pitched  upon  a  high  ground  en- 
circled by  the  river  near  Arrohattock.  Here 
was  built  the  town  of  Henrico  t  so  called  in 


•  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  lO-ll.  Stith,  122.  Burk  1,  165-195. 
and  Appentliz  304.  Hawks*  Narrative  24-27.  Where  the 
"  Lawes  diuine"  may  be  seen.  Force's  Hist.  Tracts,  vol. 
3.  pp.  9-68. 

f  Vestiges  of  the  town  are  still  to  be  traced  on  Cox's  Is- 
land, (formerly  Farrar's,)  near  Varina.  Some  curious 
errors  respecting  its  site  have  crept  into  several  of  our  his- 
tories. Burk,  vol.  1..  p.  166,  says :  *'  The  ruins  of  this 
place,  called  Henrico  in  honor  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
monarch,  are  still  visible  at  Tuckahoe,"  and  for  authority 
Sttth,  p.  124  is  referred  to.  But  Stith's  words  are,  **  The 
ruins  of  this  town  are  still  plainly  to  be  traced  and  distin- 
guished upon  the  land  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Ran- 
dolph of  Tuckahoe,  juMt  without  the  erOranet  into  Farrta't 
Island."  Now  Farrar's  Island  is  twelve  miles  below  the 
falls,  whereas  Tuckahoe  is  as  many  above.  There  is 
another  mistake  in  a  note  on  the  same  page  of  Burk—"  This 
town,  (Henrieo.)  stood  at  the  month  of  the  river  and  was 
accounted  but  five  miles  by  land  from  Henrico."  It  ought 
to  read  "  This  town  Bermuda,  &c.  But  aa  if  there  was 
some  fatality  in  the  case,  Keith  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  as 
to  the  situation  of  this  old  town.  On  page  124,  he  says, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  *'  proceeded  all  the  way  up  James 
river  until  he  came  to  a  high  rising  ground,  edwut  twelve 
nuke  above  the  faile^^  which  being  naturally  fortified  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  watar,  he  pitched  on  that  place  for  hia 
intended  purpose,**  and  adds  that  it  was  "  about  fifty  miles 


honor  of  the  heir  apparent  Prince  Henry. 
It  was  seated  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  river,  and  impaled  across 
from  water  to  water.  There  were  three 
streets  of  well-framed  houses,  a  handsome 
church  of  wood  completed  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  of  a  better  one  to  be  built  of  brick,  be- 
sides store-houses,  watch-houses,  &c.  Upon 
the  river-edge  there  were  five  houses  wherein 
lived  "  the  honester  sort  of  people  as  Farmers 
in  England^  and  they  keepe  continual!  cen- 
tinell  for  the  towne's  securitie."  About  two 
miles  back  from  the  town  was  a  second  pal- 
isade, "  neere  two  miles  in  length  from  Riuer 
to  Riuer  guarded  by  seuerall  Commanders, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  Corne-ground  im- 
pailed  sufficiently  secured,''  &c.  On  the 
south  side  a  plantation  was  established  called 
Hope  in  Faiih  and  Coxendale,  with  ^ye  forts 
called  respectively,  Charity,  Elizabeth,  Pa- 
tience and  Mount  Malady,  *'a  guest-house 
for  sicke  people,"  on  the  spot  where,  after- 
wards, in  Stith*s  time,  Jefferson's  church 
stood.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  called  "  the  Apos- 
tle of  Virginia,"  *  established  his  parsonage, 
a  well-framed  house,  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  called  Rock  Hall. 

The  Appomattox  Indians  having  commit- 
ted some  depredations,  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
about  Christmas,  [1611,]  captured  their  town, 
seized  their  corn  and  slew  some  of  them. 
This  town  was  five  miles  distant  from  Henrico. 
The  governor  pleased  with  the  situation  es- 
tablished a  plantation  there  and  called  it  Ber- 


above  Jamestown."  Now  it  requires  no  great  topographicil 
acumen  to  see  that  a  place  only  "  about  fifty  miles  abore 
Jamestown"  could  not  be  "  about  twelve  tnilee  above  thefalU. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  Keith's  mistake.  According  to 
Smith,  Bo<ik  4,  p.  10,  Henrico  was  built  '* upon  a  highland 
environed  with  the  main  river,  some  twelve  miles /^om  the 
falls,  by  Arrohattock."  It  is  evident  that  Keith  mistook 
**  twelve  miles  from  the  fulls"  to  mean  twelve  miles  abme 
(hem,  instead  of  below.  According  to  Smith  as  sbove  re- 
ferred  to  and  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  25,  Henrico  was  near  Ar- 
rohdttock,  and  about  fifty  miles  above  Jamestown.  Arro- 
hattock is  laid  down  on  Smith's  map  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  falla  and  on  the  North  side  of  the  river.  Hen- 
rico was  five  miles  from  Bermuda  and  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula encircled  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  According  to  Stiib, 
the  most  accurate  of  our  historians  and  who  lived  in  1746 
at  Varina,  Henrico  stood  "just  without  the  entrance  inlo 
Parrar*8  Island,"  and  this  is  now  known  as  Cox*8  Island. 
See  Sou.  Lit.  Mess,  for  June,  1845.  Pairar's  Island  wu 
probably  called  after  Sir  Nicholas  Farrar,  deputy  treasurer. 


ti 


*  Hawks'  Narrative,  29.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Whitaker,  master  of  Sl  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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mudas.*  This  place  is  still  known  as  Ber- 
muda Hundred  and  is  the  port  of  Richmond 
for  ships  of  heavy  burthen.  .Dale  laid  out 
several  hundreds  there,  the  Upper  %nd  Lower 
Rochdale,  West  Shirley  and  Digges*  Hundred. 
In  conformity  with  the  newly  introduced 
martial  law,  each  hundred  was  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  captain.  The  Nether  hun- 
dred was  enclosed  with  a  fence  two  miles 
long  running  from  river  to  river.  Here, 
[1611,]  within  a  half  mile  of  each  other  were 
many  "  fkire  houses  already  built  besides  par- 
ticular men's  houses  neere  to  the  number  of 
fifiie."  Rochdale,  enclosed  by  a  fence  four 
miles  long,  was  planted  with  houses  along 
the  enclosure.  Here  the  hogs  and  cattle  en- 
joyed a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  to  graze  in 
securelr. 

About  fifty  miles  below  these  stood  James- 
town, on  a  fertile  peninsula,  with  two  rows 
of  framed  houses,  some  of  them  with  two 
stories  and  a  garret,  three  large  store-houses, 
and  the  town  well  enclosed.  The  town  and 
the  neighboring  region  were  well  peopled. 
Fortj  miles  below  Jamestown,  at  Kiquotan, 
the  settlers  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  fish, 
fowl  and  venison,  t 

Captain  Argall  now  arriving  from  England 
in  a  Tessel  with  forty  men  was  sent  to  the 
Potomac  to  trade  for  corn.  He  manaored  to 
ingTatiate  himself  with  Japazaws,  a  friendly 
chief,  and  from  him  learned  that  Pocahontas 
w'as  there.  She  had  never  visited  Jamestown 
since  Smith's  departure,  and  on  the  remote 
hanks  of  the  Potomac  she  thought  herself 
onknown.  Japazaws,  bribed  by  Argall,  be- 
trayed the  artless  and  unsuspecting  girl  into 
his  hands.  When  she  discovered  the  treach- 
ery she  burst  into  tears.  Argall  carried  her 
to  Jamestown.  A  messencrer  had  been  al- 
r^ady  sent  to  inform  Powhatan  that  his  fa- 
vorite daughter  was  a  prisoner  and  must  be 
faflsomed  with  the  men,  arms,  &c.,  taken 
from  the  English.  Three  months  thereafter 
he  restored  seven  English  prisoners  and  some 
unseniceable  muskets,  and  sent  word  that  if 
his  daughter  was  released  he  would  make 
restitution  for  all  injuries  and  give  the  Eng- 
lish five  hundred  bushek  of  corn,  and  forever 
femain  in  peace  and  amity.     They,  however, 

*The  Bermudas  Islands  were  so  called  after  Bermadez, 
a  Sp^ouh  navigator  who  discovered  them.  Martin's  Hist. 
^•C,»ol.  l,p.  75. 

tSmith,  ?ol.2,  p.  13. 


refused  to  surrender  Pocahontas  until  full 
satisfaction  was  rendered.  Powhatan  was 
deeply  offended  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time.  At  length  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  the  governor,  with  Capt.  Ar- 
gairs  vessel  and  some  others,  manned  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  went  up  the  York 
river,  taking  Pocahontas  with  him  to  Wero- 
wocomoco.  Here,  meeting  with  a  scomftil 
defiance,  the  English  landed,  burnt  the  cabins 
and  destroyed  every  thing.  On  the  next  day 
Dale,  proceeding  up  the  river,  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  savages.  He  then  sailed  up 
to  Matchot,  •  a  residence  of  Powhatan,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  near  its 
mouth.  Here  four  hundred  warriors  were 
found.  The  English  landing,  the  savages 
demanded  a  truce  till  Powhatan  could  be 
heard  fi'om,  which  being  granted,  two  of 
Powhatan's  sons  went  on  board  the  vessel  to 
see  their  sister,  Pocahontas.  Finding  her 
well,  contrary  to  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  delighted  and  promised  to  persuade 
their  father  to  make  peace  and  forever  be 
friends  with  the  whites.  John  Rolfe  and 
master  Sparks  were  despatched  to  let  Pow- 
hatan know  these  proceedings.  He  enter- 
tained them  hospitably,  but  would  not  admit 
them  into  his  presence.  However,  they  saw 
his  brother,  Opechancanough,  who  engaged 
to  use  his  interest  with  Powhatan  in  favor  of 
peace.  It  now  being  April,  the  season  for 
planting  corn.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to 
Jamestown  intending  not  to  renew  hostilities 
until  the  next  harvest,  t 

Now  long  before  this  time,  "  master  John 
Rolfe,  an  honest  gentleman,  of  good  beha- 
viour, had  been  in  love  with  Pocahontas  and 
she  with  him."  Rolfe,  agitated  by  the  con- 
flicting emotions  of  this  romantic  passion,  in 
a  letter  requested  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  on  the  occasion.  He  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  the  union.  Pocahontas  likewise 
communicated  the  affair  to  her  brother,  so 
that  the  report  of  the  marriage  soon  reached 
Powhatan,  and  it  proved,  likewise,  accepta- 
ble to  him.  Within  ten  days,  he  sent  Opa- 
chisco,  an  aged  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  and  her 
two  brothers,  to  attend  the  wedding  and  fill 
his  place  at  the  ceremony.     The  marriage 

"*  Supposed  to  be  identical  with  Eltham,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Ba»sel3  in  New  Kent,  and  which  derives  its  nama 
from  an  Enjjlish  seat  in  Co.  Kent. 

t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  16. 
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took  place  early  in  April,  1611,  at  James- 
town. 

This  union  became  a  happy  link  of  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  red  man  and  the 
white.  The  warlike  Chickahominies  now 
came  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
fierce  and  numerous  tribe,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  Chickahominy,  were  near 
neighbors  to  the  £nglish.  They  had  lonn 
maintained  their  independence  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  Powhatan. 
They  now  sent  two  runners  to  Governor  Dale 
with  presents,  apologising  for  all  former  in- 
juries, and  offering  to  submit  themselves  to 
kingJames,  and  relinquish  the  name  of  Chick- 
ahominies and  be  called  Tassautessus,  (Eng- 
lish.) They  desired,  however,  still  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  laws,  under  the  authority 
of  eight  of  their  own  chiefs.     * 

Accordingly  Governor  Dale,  with  Captain 
Argall  and  fifty  men,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  and  they  ratified  it  by  acclama- 
tion. An  aged  warrior  then  arose  and  ex- 
plained the  treaty,  addressing  himself  suc- 
cessively to  the  old  men,  the  young,  and  the 
women  and  children.  The  Chickahominies, 
apprehensive  of  being  reduced  under  the 
despotism  of  Powhatan,  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  whites ;  what  a 
proof  of  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  a  race, 
whose  imaginary  virtues  have  been  so  often 
celebrated  by  poets,  orators  and  historians, 
and  who  have  been  described  as  renewing 
the  golden  age  of  innocent  felicity  ! 

Although  unavoidable  at  first,  the  system 
of  working  in  common  and  being  fed  out  of 
the  public  store,  had  hitherto  paralyzed  in- 
dustry and  reUrded  the  growth  of  the  Colo- 
ny. An  important  alteration  was  now  effec- 
ted. Sir  Thomas  Dale  allotted  to  each  man 
thre  I  acres  of  cleared  ground,  from  which 
he  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  public 
store  only  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  corn. 
These  regulations,  raising  the  colonists  above 
the  condition  of  absolute  servitude  and  cre- 
ating a  new  incentive  to  exertion,  proved 
very  acceptable.  * 

Although  Dale's  administration,  especially 
at  the  first,  was  very  rigorous,  yet  it  does  not 


♦  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  10.  Grahame's  Am 
Edition,  vol.  1,  p.  64.  Compare  Belknnp,  vol.  2,  p.  151. 
The  autkoritiea  on  the  subject  are  ouotnulictory. 


appear  that  sanguinary  punishments  were 
often  inflicted.  Several  of  the  colonists  were 
executed  at  different  times,  for  treasonable 
designs,  probably  provoked,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment. Of  one  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
Smith  says: — **  This  Jeffrey  AbboU,  howeuer 
this  author  [Hamor]  censures  him,  and  the 
Gouernour  executes  him,  I  know  he  had  long 
served  both  in  Ireland  and  Jfetherlanda  ;  here 
hee  was  a  sargeant  of  my  companie  and  I 
neuer  saw  in  Virginia  a  more  sufficient  soul- 
dier,  lesse  turbulent,  a  better  wit,  more  hardj 
or  industrious,  nor  any  more  forward  to  cut 
off  them  that  sought  to  abandon  the  Goun- 
trie  or  wrong  the  Colonie ;  how  ingratefully 
those  deserts  might  bee  rewarded,  enuied  or 
neglected,  or  his  farre  inferiors  prefered  to 
over-top  him,  I  know  not,  but  such  occasions 
might  moue  a  saint,  much  more  a  man,  to  an 
vnaduised  passionate  impatience  ;  how  euer 
it  seemes  he  hath  beene  punished  for  his  of- 
fences that  neuer  was  rewarded  for  his  de- 
serts.'* 

[1613.]  The  governor,  learning  that  a 
French  colony  had  been  settled  in  Virginia, 
about  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  despatch- 
ed Captain  Argall  to  drive  them  off.  His 
force  consisted  of  seven  small  vessels,  sixty 
soldiers  and  fourteen  guns.  The  French  co- 
lony was  found  situated  on  Mount  Desert 
island,  near  the  river  Penobscot  and  within 
the  present  bounds  of  Maine.  The  French 
being  dispersed  in  the  woods,  soon  yielded 
to  superior  force.  Argall  supplied  the  pris- 
oners with  a  fishing  vessel,  in  which  they  re- 
turned to  France.  Fifteen  of  them,  however, 
and  a  Jesuit  missionary,  were  brought  to 
Jamestown.  Another  Jesuit  had  been  slain 
in  the  skirmish.  On  Argall' s  arrival  at  James- 
town, he  received  an  order  from  Gates  to 
return  to  Acadia  and  destroy  all  the  French 
settlements  and  forts  to  the  46th  degree ; 
which  was  accordingly  executed.  This  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  some  writers,  was  Ht- 
tle  better  than  piracy,  since  the  chartered 
limits  of  Virginia  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
45th  degree;  others,  however,  hold  that  it 
was  justified  by  the  charter  of  1609. 

On  his  return,  Argall  touched  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  demanded  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor there  a  surrender  of  that  place  to  the 
king  of  England  and  the  governor  of  Virg^i- 
nia  under  him.    The  colony  was  accordingly 
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surreodered,  but  recovered  again  by  the  Dutch  j  a  pair  of  knives,  and  would  give  him  a  grind- 
stone when  he  would  send  for  it..    Hamer 
went  on  to  say  that  his  brother,  Dale,  hear- 
ing of  the  charms  of  his  younger  daughter, 
desired  that  he  would  send  her  to  Jamestown, 
as  well  because  he  intended  to  marry  her,  as 
on  account  of  the  desire  of  Pocahontas  to 
see  her,  and  he  believed  that  there  could  be 
no  better  bond  of  peace  and  friendship  than 
such  an  union.     While  Hamer  was  speaking, 
Powhatan  repeatedly  interrupted  him,   and 
when  he  had  ended,  the  old  chief  replied : — 
**1  gladly  accept  your  salute  of  loue  and 
peace,   which  while  I   Hue  I   shall  exactly 
keepe.     His  pledges  thereof  I  receiue  with 
no  lesse  thanks,  although  they  are  not  so 
great  as  I  have  receiued  before.     But  for  my 
daughter  I  haue  sold  her  within  these  few 
dales  to  a  great  Wero  wance,  three  days  jour- 
ney from  me,  for  two  bushels  of  Rawre- 
noke.''     Hamer :— *<  I  know  your  highness 
by  returning  the  Rawrenoke  might  call  her 
againe,  to  gratifie  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  and  the  rather  b:)cause  she  is  but  twelue 
yeeres  old.    And  besides  its  forming  a  band 
of  peace,  you  shall  haue  in  return  for  her 
three  times  the  value  of  the 'Rawrenoke  in 
Beads,   Copper,   Hatchets,    &c."      Powha- 
tan :   ''I  loue  my  daughter  as  my  life,  and 
though  I  have  many  children,  I  delight  in 
none  so  much  as  her,  and  if  I  should  not 
oflen   see  her,   I   could   not  possibly   line, 
and  if  he  she  liued  at  Jamestown  I  could 
not  see  her,  hauing  resolued  on  no  termes  to 
put  myselfe  into  your  hands,  or  go  amongst 
you.     Therefore  I  desire  you  to  vrge  me  no 
further,  but  returne  my  brother  this  answer — 
I  desire  no  firmer  assurance  of  his  friend- 
ship than  the  promise  bee  hath  made.    From 
me  he  has  a  pledge — one  of  my  daughters, 
which  so  long  as  she  Hues  shall  be  suffi- 
cient ;  when  she  dies,  he  shall  haue  another. 
I  hold  it  not  a  brotherly  part  to  desire  to  be- 
reaue  me  of  my  two  children  at  once.     Far- 
ther tell  him  that  though  he  had  no  pledge 
at  all,  hee  need  not  fear  any  iniurie  from  me 
or  my  people  ;   there  haue  beene  too  many 
of  his  men  and  mine  slaine,  and  by  ray  prov- 
ocation there  neuer  shall  be  any  more,  (I 
who  haue   power  to  performe  it  haue  said 
it,)  even  if  I  should  haue  iust  cause,  for  I 
am  now  old  and  would  gladly  end  my  daies 
in  peace  ;  if  you  offer  me  iniurie,  my  coun- 
trie  is  large  enough  for  me  to  goe  from  you. 


Dot  loQor  after.  * 

Ralph  Hamer  t  having  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  leave  to  visit  Powhatan,  taking 
with  him  Thomas  Savage  as  interpreter  and 
two  Indian  guides,  started  from  Bermuda  in 
the  morning,  and  reached  Matchot  on  the 
eTening  of  the  next  day.  Powhatan  recog- 
nizing the  boy,  Thomas  Savage,  said  to  him, 
"  My  child,  I  gaue  you  leaue,  being  my  boy, 
to  goe  see  your  friends  and  these  foure  yeeres 
I  have  not  scene  you  nor  heard  of  my  owne 
man  Jffmumtack,  I  sent  to  England^  though 
many  ships  haue  beene  returned  from  thence." 
Turning  then  to  Hamer,  he  demanded  the 
chain  of  pearl  which  he  had  sent  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dale,  at  his  first  arrival,  with  the  under- 
standing that  whenever  he  should  send  a 
messenger,  he  should  wear  that  chain  about 
his  neck ;  otherwise  he  was  to  be  bound  and 
sent  home.  Sir  Thomas  had  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  on  this  occasion,  had  di- 
rected his  page  to  give  the  necklace  to  Ha- 
mer, bat  the  page  had  forgotten  it.  However, 
Hamer  being  accompanied  by  two  of  his  own 
people,  Powhatan  was  satisfied,  and  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  royal  cabin,  where  a  guard  of 
two  hundred  bowmen  stood  always  in  atten- 
dance. He  offered  his  guest  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  then  enquired  af\er  his  brother. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  his  daughter,  Pocahon- 
tas, and  his  unknown  son-in-law^,  Rolfe,  and 
"how  they  lived  and  loved  ?" 

Being  answered  that  Pocahontas  was  so 
well  satisfied,  that  she  would  never  live  with 
him  again,  he  laughed  and  demanded  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Hamer  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  his  message  was  private,  to  be 
made  known  only  to  him  and  Papaschicher, 
one  of  the  guides,  who  was  in  the  secret. 
Forthwith  Powhatan  ordered  out  all  his  peo- 
ple, except  his  two  queens,  that  always  sit  by 
him,  and  bade  Hamer  deliver  his  message. 
He  then,  by  his  interpreter,  informed  him 
that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  sent  hhn  two  pie- 
ces of  copper,  five  strings  of  white  and  blue 
heads,  five  wooden  combs,  ten  fish-hooks  and 

*  Compare  the  variant  accounts  of  Grahanie's  Hi9tory  of 
^  U.  States,  Aiiier.  Edition,  vol.  1,  p.  65.  Stilh,  p.  133. 
Bancroft,  rol.  1,  p.  13S.  Martin's  History  of  N.  C,  vol.  1, 
^77.  Bancroft  dates  A rgairs  Expedition  in  1C13.  Gra- 
^e,  Siith  and  Martin  in  16H. 

t  Saiih,  vol.  2,  p.  19.  There  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in 
tliiiing  William  Parker's  name  to  the  relation  of  this  visit, 
^r  it  was  evideolljf  written  by  Haioer. 
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This  I  hope  will  satisfie  my  brother.  Now 
since  you  are  wearie  and  I  sleepie  we  will 
here  end.*'  So  Hamer  and  his  companions 
lodged  there  that  night.  While  they  were 
at  Matchot,  they  saw  William  Parker,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  three  years  before 
at  fort  Henry.  He  had  grown  so  like  an  In- 
dian in  complexion  and  manner,  that  his 
countrymen  recognized  him  only  by  his  lan- 
guage. He  begged  them  to  intercede  for 
his  release  with  Powhatan,  but  upon  their 
undertaking  it  he  replied,  <*  You  haue  one 
of  ray  daughters  and  I  am  satisfied,  but 
you  cannot  see  one  of  your  men  with  mee, 
but  you  must  haue  him  away  or  breake 
friendship ;  if  you  must  needs  have  him,  you 
shall  goe  home  without  guides,  and  if  any 
euili  be&ll  you  thanke-your  selues."  They 
answered  that  if  any  harm  befell  them  he 
must  expect  revenge  from  his  brother  Dale. 
At  this  Powhatan  in  a  passion  left  them ; 
but  returning  to  supper  entertained  them 
with  a  pleasant  countenance.  About  mid- 
night he  awoke  them  and  promised  to  let 
them  return  in  the  morning  with  Parker  and 
charged*  them  to  remind  his  brother  Dale  to 
send  him  ten  large  pieces  of  copper,  a  sha- 
ving knife,  a  firowl,  a  grindstone,  a  net,  fish- 
hooks and  other  such  presents.  And  lest 
they  might  forget,  he  made  them  write  the 
list  in  a  book  that  he  had.  They  requesting 
him  to  give  them  the  book,  he  declined,  say- 
ing it  did  him  much  good  to  shew  it  to  stran- 
gers. • 


CHAPTER    XI. 
1614. 

RMeigh  publishes  his  *'  History  of  the  World  ;**  CapUin 
Smith  makes  a  voyage  to  New  England ;  Pocahontas 
baptized ;  Argall  returns  to  England ;  The  Lottery  drawn ; 
The  Colonists  invested  with  a  fixed  property  in  the  soil ; 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  embarks  for  England,  accompanied  by 
Pocahontas  and  her  husband  ;  George  Yeardley  deputy 
Governor  ;  Culture  of  Tobacco  introduced  into  Virginia ; 
Expedition  against  the  Chickahoininies ;  Pocahontas  in 
England ;  Captain  Smith*s  recommendation  of  her  to 
the  notice  of  the  Queen  ;  Smith's  interriew  with  Poca- 
hontas at  Brentford  ;  Tomocomo  ;  Pocnbontas  presented 
tx  Court ;  Her  Death ;  Her  name ;  Nantaquaus,  her 
brother;  Her  sisters,  Cleopatre  and  Mattaehanna;  Po- 

•  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  21. 


cahontas  leaves  a  son;  Her  descendants;  Vindicatioa 
of  Smith  froiii  the  censure  cast  upon  him  for  not  having 
married  Pocahontas. 

During  this  year,  [1614,]  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh  published  his  **  History  of  the  World," 
and  Captain  John  Smith  made  a  voyage  to 
North  Virginia  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
England. 

Pocahontas  was  now  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  such  was  her 
improvement,  that  after  some  time  she  lost 
all  desire  to  return  to  her  father  and  retained 
no  fondness  for  the  rude  society  of  her  own 
people.  Her  union  with  Rolfe  was  made 
happy  by  mutual  devotion.  She  had  already 
before  her  marriage  openly  renounced  the 
idolatry  of  her  country,  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  had  been  baptized.  "  Master 
Whitaker,**  the  preacher,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  18th,  1614,  "  much  museth  that  so  few 
of  our  English  ministers  that  were,  so  hot 
against  the  surplice  and  subscription  come 
hither,  where  neither  is  spoken  of." 

At  the  end  of  June,  Captain  Argall  re- 
turned to  England  with  tidings  of  all  these 
auspicious  events.  The  company  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  the  lottery,  which  had  been 
made  up  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Colony.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  raising  money  by  this  mode  in 
England.  Twenty-nine  thousand  pounds 
were  thus  contributed  to  the  Colony.  But 
Parliament  shortly  after  prohibited  this  per- 
nicious practice. 

The  year  1615  is  remarkable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  property  in  the  soil,  fifty 
acres  of  land  being  granted  by  the  company 
to  every  freeman  in  absolute  right.*  This 
salutary  change  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  one  of 
the  best  of  our  early  governors.  Sir  Thomas 
havinor  now  established  ffood  order  at  James- 
town,  appointed  George  Yeardley  to  be  dep- 
uty governor  in  his  absence  and  embarked 
for  England,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Pocahontas  and  her  husband  Rolfe.  They 
arrived  at  Plymouth  June  12,  1616.  t 

"  That  Aristocraticall  Gouernment  by  a 
President  and  Councell  is  lonor  since  remo- 
ved  and  those   hatefull   effects  thereof  to- 

*  Chalmers'  Intmduc,  vol.  l,p.  10. 

f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  after  thirteen  years  of  confinemeot 
in  the  Tower  hnd  been  released  on  the  17th  of  Msrcb  pr0* 
ceding,    ft  is  altogether  probable  that  be  saw  PoeahonUs. 
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gether.  Order  and  diligence  have  repay  red 
what  confusion  and  idlenesse  had  distemper- 
ed." The  peace  with  the  Indians  "  hath 
yeelded  many  benefits  both  opportunity  of 
lawfaU  purchase  of  a  great  part  of  the  Coun- 
trey  from  the  Natiues  freely  and  willingly 
relinquishing  and  selling  the  same  for  Cop- 
per, or  other  Commodities,  (a  thing  of  no 
small  consequence  to  the  conscience  when 
the  milde  Law  of  Nature,  not  that  violent 
Law  of  Armes,  lays  the  foundation  of  their 
possession.") 

"  The  places  inhabited  by  the  English  are 
Henrico  and  the  limits,  Bermuda  Nether 
Hundred,  West  and  Sherley  Hundred,  James 
Town,  Kequoughtafi,  Dale's  gift."*  At 
Henrico  there  were  now  thirty-eight  men 
and  boys,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  farm- 
ers. Rev.  William  Wickham  was  the  min- 
ister at  this  place.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
college  established  for  the  education  of  the 
natives.  '  Hither  they  had  already  brought 
some  of  their  children  of  both  sexes  to  be 
taught.  At  Bermuda  Nether  Hundred,  [Pres- 
quile,]  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  119. 
"  Captain  Yeardley,  Deputy-Gouernor  lives 
most  here."  Master  Alexander  Whitaker, 
the  minister.  At  West  and  Shirley  Hundred 
there  were  twenty-five  men  under  Capt. 
Madison.  At  Jamestown  fifty  under  Capt. 
Francis  West.  Rev.  Mr.  Bucke  minister. 
At  Kecoughtan  Capt.  Webb  commanded, 
fiev.  Mr.  Mays  the  minister.  *'  Dale's  Gift  is 
vpon  the  Sea  neere  Cape  Charles  where  were 
17  under  Lieutenant  Cradock."  The  total 
population  of  the  Colony  at  this  time  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  t  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  "  at  one  hale  with  a  saine  caught  five 
thousand"  fish,  "three  hundred  of  which 
were  as  bigge  as  Cod,  the  least  of  the  resi- 
due a  kind  of  Salmon  Trout  two  foot  long, 
jet  durst  he  not  aduenture  on  the  maine 
Skul,"  [school,]  for  fear  it  would  destroy  his 
nets. 

Yeardley  turned  the  attention  of  the  Col- 
ony to  tobacco  as  the  most  saleable  com- 
modity that  they  could  raise,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  X  "  The  English  doe 
now  finde  this  countrey  so  correspondent  to 
their  constitutions,  that  it  is  more  rare  to 

♦  Purchaa,  vol.  5,  p.  838. 

t  Ibid,  83fr-7. 

X  Ciialmen*  lotrodoc.,  vol.  1,  p.  11. 


heare  of  a  man's  death  in  Virginia  then  in 
that  proportion  of  people  in  England."  * 
The  Chickahominies  reftising  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  corn  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty,  Yeard- 
ley went  up  their  river  with  one  hundred  men, 
and  after  killing  some  and  making  some 
prisoners,  brought  off  a  hundred  bushels  of 
their  corn.  On  his  return  he  met  Opechan- 
canough  at  Ozinies  about  twelve  miles  ft'om 
the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy.  In  this 
expedition  Henry  Spilman,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  death  by  Pocahontas,  now  a 
captain,  acted  as  interpreter. 

In  the  meantime  Pocahontas,  in  London, 
by  the  care  of  her  husband  and  firiends,  was 
taught  to  speak  English  intelligibly.  Her 
manners  were  softened  by  English  refine- 
ment, and  her  mind  enlightened  with  the 
truths  of  religion.  Having  given  birth  to  a 
son,  the  Virginia  company  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  them  both,  and  many  per- 
sons of  quality  were  very  kind  to  her.  Be- 
fore she  reached  London,  Captain  Smith,  in 
requital  for  her  former  heroic  kindness  to 
him,  prepared  an  account  of  her  in  "  a  little 
booke"  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Anne. 
But  at  this  time,  being  about  to  embark  for 
New  England,  he  could  not  pay  snch  atten- 
tions to  her  as  he  desired  and  she  well  de- 
served. Nevertheless,  learning  that  she  was 
staying  at  Brentford,  where  she  had  repaired 
to  avoid  the  smoke  of  the  city,  he  went  ac- 
companied by  several  friends  to  see  her.  Af- 
ter a  modest  salutation,  without  uttering  a 
word,  she  turned  away  and  hid  her  face  as  if 
displeased.  She  remained  in  that  posture 
for  two  or  three  hours,  her  husband,  Smith 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  having  quitted 
the  room,  and  Smith  now  regretting  that  he 
had  written  to  the  queen  that  Pocahontas 
could  speak  English.  At  length,  however, 
she  began  to  talk  and  touchingly  reminded 
him  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  him  in 
her  own  country,  saying,  "  you  did  promise 
Powhatan^  what  was  yours  should  bee  his  and 
he  the  like  to  you ;  you  called  him  father, 
being  in  his  land  a  stranger,  and  for  the  same 
reason  so  I  must  call  you."  But  Smith,  on 
account  of  the  king's  overweening  and  pre- 
posterous jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
felt  constrained  to  decline  the  appellation  of 
''  father,''  for  she  was  a  king's  daughter. 

She  then  exclaimed  with  a  firm  look  :— 

*  Purnhas  his  Pilgrims,  vol.  p.  5,  836. 
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"  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  fa- 
ther's countrie  and  cause  feare  in  him  and  all 
his  people  (but  mee)  and  feare  you  here  that 
I  should  call  you  father?  I  tell  you  then  I 
will,  and  you  shall  call  me  childe  and  so  I 
will  bee  for  euer  and  euer  your  countrywo- 
man. They  did  tell  vs  alwaies  you  were  dead 
and  I  knew  no  other  *till  I  came  to  Plimoth ; 
yet  Powhfd<m  did  command  Utiamattomakkin 
to  seeke  you  and  know  the  truth,  because 
your  countriemen  will  lie  much."  It  is  re- 
markable that  Rolfe,  her  husband,  must  have 
been  privy  to  the  deception  thus  practised  on 
her.  Are  we  to  attribute  this  to  his  secret 
fear  that  she  would  never  marry  him  until  she 
believed  that  Smith  was  dead  ? 

Tomocomo,  or  Uttamattomakkin,  husband 
of  Matachanna,  one  of  Powhatan's  daugh- 
ters, being  este^'ned  a  knowing  one  among 
his  people,  Powhatan  had  sent  him  out  to 
England  in  company  of  Pocahontas,  to  num- 
ber the  people  there,  and  bring  back  an  ac- 
count of  that  country.  Upon  landing  at 
Plymouth  he  provided  himself  according  to 
his  instructions  with  a  long  stick,  and  by 
notching  it,  undertook  to  keep  a  tally  of  all  the 
men  he  could  see.  But  he  soon  grew  weary 
-of  the  task  and  gave  it  out  in  despair.  Meet- 
ing with  Captain  Smith  in  London,  Uttamat- 
tomakkin told  him  that  Powhatan  had  order- 
ed him  to  seek  him  out,  in  order  that  he 
might  show  him  the  English  God,  the  king, 
tjueen  and  prince.  Being  informed  that  he 
had  already  seen  the  king,  he  denied  it ;  but 
on  being  convinced  of  it,  he  said  to  Smith, 
"yon  gaue  Powhcdan  a  white  Dog,  which 
Powhatan  fed  as  himselfe,  but  your  king  gaue 
me  nothing  and  I  am  better  than  your  white 
Dog."  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  when  ques- 
tioned by  Powhatan  as  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  England ;  he  answered,  "  count  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
the  sands^on  the  sea-shore." 

During  Smith's  short  stay  in  London,  he 
went  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of 
the  court  and  others  of  his  acquaintance  to 
visit  Pocahontas.  They  were  satisfied  that 
the  hand  of  providence  was  in  her  .conver- 
sion and  declared  that  they  had  <'  seen  many 
EngUsh  ladies  worse  favoured,  proportioned 
and  behavioured."  She  was  presented  by 
Lady  Delaware,  attended  by  the  lord  her  hus- 
band and  by  other  persons  of  quality,  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  graciously  received  her. 


She  was  styled  "  the  Lady  Pocahontas.*'  She 
was  also  present  at  masquerades  and  other 
public  entertainments. 

Early  in  1617,  John  Rolfe  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  Virginia,  with  his  wife  and  child,  io 
Captain  Argall's  vessel,  the  Gfcorge.  But  at 
this  time  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  unex- 
pectedly from  the  world.  She  died  at  GraTcs- 
end,  on  the  Thames.  As  her  life  had  been 
sweet  and  lovely,  so  her  death  was  serene 
and  crowned  with  the  hopes  of  religion.  • 
Her  real  name  it  is  reported,  was  Matoax,  t 
which  the  people  of  her  nation  concealed 
from  the  English  and  changed  it  to  Poca- 
hontas, X  from  a  superstitious  fear  lest  know- 
ing her  true  name,  they  should  do  her  some 
injury.  Afler  her  conversion,  she  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Rebecca.  §  Her  bro- 
ther Nantaquaus,  or  Nantaquoud,  shewed 
Captain  Smith  "  exceeding  grreat  courtesy," 
intercedinor  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the 
captive,  and  was  "the  manliest, * comeliest, 
boldest  spirit  he  ever  saw  in  a  savage."  One 
of  the  sisters  of  Pocahontas  was  named  Cleo- 
patre,  another  Matachanna,  already  men- 
tioned. "  Pocahontas,  with  her  wild  train, 
visited  Jamestown  as  freely  as  her  father's 
habitation,"  and  was  "  of  a  great  spirit  how- 
ever her  stature."  She  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  infant  son,  Thomas,  was 
lefl  for  a  time  at  Plymouth,  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  ||  and  afterwards  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle,  Henry  Rolfe,  of  London. 
Thomas  Rolfe  f  came  over  to  Virginia;  be- 
came a  person  of  fortune  and  note,  and  left 
an  only  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Colonel 
Robert  Boiling,  ••  by  whom  she  left  an  only 

»  Smith,  Tol.  2,  p.  33.  Stiib,p.  146.  Campbeirv  HiH 
of  Va.,  p.  52. 

f  Slilh,  p.  136  and  285. 

X  The  word  Pocahontas,  according  to  Heckweldcr,  sig- 
nifies A  "  rivulet  between  two  hills." 

^  The  ceremony  of  her  baptism  has  beea  made  the  lob- 
ject  of  a  picture  by  Chapman,  exhibited  in  the  rotuodo  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

II  Stith,  pp.  144-46.  Stukely  was  vice-admiral  of  De- 
von. Afterwards,  by  his  treachery  to  Sir  Walter  Raleiibf 
he  covered  himself  with  infamy  and  by  corrupt  practises 
reduced  himself  to  beggary. 

%  I  have  been  informed  hi^Mr.  Richard  Randolph  of 
Williamsburg,  that  this  Thomas  Rolfe  married  a  Miss  Fev- 
ers. 

*^  He  lies  buried  at  Farmingdale,  in  the  county  of  Prinee 
George.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  is  as  follows: 
"Here  lyeth  interred  in  hope  of  a  joyful  lesurrcclion  tb« 
body  of  Robert  Boiling  the  son  of  John  &  Mary  Boiling  of 
Alhullows,  Barkin  Parish  Tower  Street  London.  He  ^^ 
born  the  26th  of  December  in  the  year  1646  and  csfoe  to 
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son,  Major  John  Boiling,  father  of  Colonel! sort  of  filial  affection,  and  she  accordingly 


John  Boiling,  and  several  daughters,  who 
married  respectively  Colonel  Richard  Ran- 
dolph, Colonel  John  Fleming,  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Gay,  Mr.  Thomas  Eldridge  and  Mr. 
James  Murray. 

Censure  is  sometimes,  at  this  day,  cast  upon 
Captain  Smith  for  having  failed  to  marry  Po- 
cahontas. History,  however,  has  no  where 
giren  any  ground  for  such  a  reproach.  The 
rescue  of  Smith  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1607,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  *  years  of 
age  and  she  only  twelve  or  thirteen,  t  Smith 
lefl  Virginia  early  in  1609,  and  never  return- 
ed. Pocahontas  was  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  But  had  she  been  older,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  mar- 
ry her,  unless  by  kidnapping  her,  as  was  done 
by  the  unscrupulous  Argall  some  years  after- 
wards,— a  measure  which  if  it  had  been  adop- 
ted in  1609,  when  the  colony  was  feeble  and 
torn  by  faction,  would  probably  have  excited 
the  vengeance  of  Powhatan  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  plantation  in  premature  ruin.  It  was 
in  1612  that  Argall  captured  Pocahontas  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  depar- 
ture of  Smith,  until  this  time,  she  never  had 
been  seen  at  Jamestown,  but  had  lived  on  the 
Potomac  incognito,  t 

In  the  spring  of  1613,  it  is  stated  that  "long 
before  this,  Mr.  John  Rolfe"  "  had  been  in 
lore  with  Pocahontas  and  she  with  him.** — 
This  attachment,  therefore,  must  have  been 
formed  immediately  after  her  capture,  if  it 
did  not  exist  before.  The  marriasre  took 
place  in  April  1613.  It  is  true  that  Poca- 
hontas had  been  told  that  Smith  was  dead ; 
nor  did  she  know  otherwise  until  she  reached 
Plymouth.  And  in  practising  this  deception, 
fiolfe  roust  have  been  a  principal  party.  But 
Smith  was  in  no  manner  privy  to  it.  Smith 
bore  for  her  a  friendship  a)iimated  by  the 
deepest  emotions  of  gratitude;  and  friendship, 
according  to  Spenser,  a  cotemporary  poet,  is 
a  more  exalted  sentiment  than  love.  Poca- 
hontas seems  to  have  regarded  Smith  with  a 

Virginia  Octol>er  the  2d  1660  and  departed  this  life  the  17lh 
d^i  of  Juljr  1709  aged  62 years  six  monlhs  and  twenty-one  . 
dajres." 

"The  portrait  of  Jane  Rolfe,  grand-daughter  of  Poeahon 
^.  U  will  ppeaerred. 

^  This  appears  from  an  inscription  on  his  likeness,  pre 
fixed  to  his  History  of  Virgima. 

t  Stiih,  p.  55. 

X  Siith,  p.  127. 


said  to  him,  at  Brentford,  in  that  affecting 
interview  :— "  I  tell  you  then,  I  will  call  you 
father,  and  you  shall  call  me  childe.''  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  deception  practised  on 
Pocahontas,  as  to  Smith's  death,  would  seem 
to  argue  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
Rolfe  and  his  friends,  that  she  would  not 
marry  another  if  Smith  were  alive.  And  the 
circumstances  of  the  interview  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  such  an  appre- 
hension. Yet,  however  that  may  have  been, 
the  integrity  of  Smith  stands  untarnished. 


CHAPTER  XII 
1617—1618. 

Argall  arrives  as  Governor  at  Jamestown ;  Condition  of 
Jamestown ;  Opechancanough ;  Powhatan ;  New  mode 
of  curing  Tobacco ;  Statistics  of  the  Colony;  Lord  Del* 
aware  sails  for  Virginia,  dies  during  the  voyage ;  Ar- 
galPs  tyranny ;  Brewster^s  caso ;  Argall  leaves  Virginia; 
His  character;  Powhatan's  deAth;  His  name,  personal 
appearance,  dominions,  manner  of  life,  character;  Suc- 
ceeded by  Opitchapao. 

At  length  Argall,  now  appointed  Governor 
and  Admiral,  accompanied  by  Captain  Ralph 
Hamer,  set  sail  for  Virginia  and  arrived  at 
Jamestown  [May  1617.]  Tomocomo  returned 
at  the  same  time.  Argall  was  welcomed  by 
Captain  Yeardley  and  his  company  in  mar- 
tial array,  the  right  file  of  which  was  led  by 
an  Indian.  At  Jamestown  were  found  but 
five  or  six  habitable  houses,  the  church  fallen, 
the  palisades  broken,  the  bridge  foundrous, 
the  well  spoiled,  the  store-house  used  for  a 
church ;  the  market-place,  streets  and  other 
vacant  ground  planted  with  tobacco ;  the 
savages  as  frequent  in  the  houses  as  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  dispersed  about  planting  to- 
bacco. Tomocomo  was  sent  to  Opechanca- 
nough, who  came  to  Jamestown  and  received 
a  present.  Powhatan,  having  some  time  pre- 
vious resigned  the  cares  of  government  to 
Opechancanough,  went  about  from  place  to 
place  lamenting  the  death  of  Pocahontas, 
but  still  continuing  in  friendship  with  the 
English.  This  year  a  Mr.  Lambert  intro- 
duced the  method  of  curing  tobacco  on  lines 
instead  of  in  heaps  as  was  the  former  prac- 
tice. *     The  number  of  settlers  was  now 

•  Sliih,  147. 
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about  four  hundred,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  head  of  cattle,  eighty-eight  goats, 
with  a  great  many  swine  and  plenty  of  corn. 
The  corn  contributed  to  the  public  store  was 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  and 
from  the  tributary  Indians  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  Of  the  "  companie*s  companie*'  there 
remained  not  more  than  fifty-four,  including 
men,  women  and  children.  Drought  and 
hail  greatly  damaged  the  crops  of  corn  and 
tobacco.  To  re-inforce  the  Colony  the  com- 
pany sent  out  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  well  stored  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  under  command  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware. They  sailed  [April  1618 ;]  during  the 
voyage  thirty  died,  and  among  them  Lord 
Delaware,  a  generous  friend  of  the  Colony. 
Delaware  Bay  perhaps  took  its  name  from 
him.  •  Argall,  now  deputy  governor,  intro- 
duced a  system  of  tyranny  into  the  Colony, 
borrowed  from  the  obsolete  martial  laws 
brought  over  by  Dale.  Argall  prohibited  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians ;  the 
teaching  them  the  use  of  arms  was  made  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  Yet  it  has  been 
contended  by  some  that  the  use  of  fire-arms 
by  the  Indians  hastened  their  extermination, 
because  they  thus  became  dependent  on  the 
whites  for  arms  and  ammunition  ;  when  their 
arms  came  to  be  out  of  order  they  became 
useless  to  them,  for  they  wanted  the  skill  to 
repair  them,  and  lastly,  fire-arms,  in  their 
hands,  when  effective,  were  employed  by  hos- 
tile tribes  in  mutual  destruction,  t 

Under  Argall's  new  Procrustean  rule  all 
goods  were  sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  the  price  of  tobacco  was  fixed 
at  three  shillings  per  pound,  under  a  penalty 
of  three  years  imprisonment.  No  man  was 
suffered  to  fire  a  gun  before  a  new  supply 
of  ammunition,  except  in  self-defence,  on 
pain  of  a  year's  slavery.  Absence  from 
church  on  Sundays  or  holydays  was  pun- 
ished by  confinement  for  the  night,  and  one 
week's  slavery  to  the  Colony ;  and  on  a  sec- 
ond oflTence,  the  punishment  was  enhanced. 
Several  of  these  regulations,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  judicious,  but  the  penalties  were 

*  **  And  I  think  I  have  somewhere  Bern  thai  he  died  about 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  which  ihence  took  its  name 
fran  him."    Stitb,  148.     Belknap,  v.  2,  115-6. 

t "  Th«  white  faith  of  hiaiory  cannot  ahow, 
Thai  «*er  a  muaket  yet  could  lieat  the  Ijow." 

Cited  in  Logan's  Sroitish  Gaiil,  223. 


some   excessively   severe,    some   barbarous. 
The  rigorous  enforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions rendered  Argall  odious  to  the  Colony, 
and  a  report  of  his  tyranny  and  extortions 
having  reached  England,  Lord  Delaware  had 
been  despatched  with  instructions  to  send 
him  home  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him.     However,  his  lordship  dying 
during  the  voyage,  Argall,  upon  the  arri%'al  of 
the  vessel,  came  into  possession  of  his  let- 
ters and  instructions.     Finding  now  that  his 
sand  was  runnincr  low  and  resolvinor  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  yet  shone,  he  multiplied 
his  exactions  and  grew  more  tyrannical  than 
ever.     The  case  of  Brewster  was  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  this.     A  gentleman  of  coo- 
sideration  in  the  Colony  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Delaware's  estate  there.     Ar- 
gall, without  any  authority,  removed  the  ser- 
vants from  his  lordship's  land  and  employed 
them  on  his  own.     Brewster  endeavored  to 
make  them  return,  and  being  flatly  refused 
by  one,  threatened  him  with  the  consequences 
of  his  contumacy.     Brewster  was  immedi- 
ately arrested  by  Argall's  order,  charged  with 
sedition  and  mutiny  and  condemned  to  death 
by   a   court-martial.     The  members   of  the 
court,  however,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  shock- 
ed at  such  a  conviction,  interceded  earnestly 
for  his  pardon.    Argall  reluctantly  granted  it, 
on    condition   that  Brewster  should  depart 
from  Virginia,  with  an  oath  never  to  return 
and  never  to  say  or  do  any  thing  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  deputy  governor.     Brewster, 
however,  on  his  return  to  England  [16lS] 
discarding  the  obligation  of  an  extorted  oath, 
appealed  to  the  company  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  deputy  governor,  and  the  inhuman 
sentence  was  reversed.  *     But  before  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  Virginia,  Argall  embark- 
ed in  a  vessel  laden  with  his  eflects.     Being 
a  relation  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  the  treas- 
urer, and  a  partner  in  trade  of  the  profligate 
Earl  of  Warwick,  he  escaped  with  impunity. 
[1620.]     He  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in 
an   expedition    against   the  Algerines,  and 
[1623]  was  knighted  by  king  James.    The 
character  of  Argall  is  variously  represented. 


*  Bttrk,  vol.  1,  pp.  197-8,  aUributes  the  order  for  ArgalPi 
recall  to  BreMster*s  appeal  to  the  company,  and  on  the  next 
page,  SHys  that  the  outrage  on  Brewster  was  committed  by 
ArijEall  after  the  order  for  his  recall.  See  also  Chalmer*' 
Introduc,  vol.  1 ,  p.  11.  John  Rolfe  made  light  of  the  affair. 
Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  37. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  an  expert  mariner  of  they  rake  these  coales  round  in  the  forme  of 


talent,  courage,  and  enterprise,  but  selfish, 
unscrupulous,  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

Powhatan  died  [April  1618,]  being  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  so 
called  perhaps  from  the  place  of  that  name,  * 
one  of  his  residences,  or  from  the  river  Pow- 
hatan. But  his  proper  name  was  Wahun- 
sonacock.  The  country  subject  to  him  was 
called  Powhatan  and  his  subjects  Powhatnns. 
He  was  tall,  well-proportioned  and  athletic. 
[1607.]  When  about  sixty  years  of  age  his 
hair  was  sprinkled  with  grey, — his  beard 
very  thin.  He  held  by  hereditary  right  Pow- 
hatan, Arrohattox,  Appomattox,  Pamaunkee, 
Yoaghtanund  and  Matapanient.  The  rest  of 
his  possessions  he  acquired  by  conquest. 
In  each  of  his  hereditary  dominions  he  had 
houses  built  like  arbors,  thirty  or  forty  yards 
long.  Whenever  he  was  about  to  visit  one 
of  these,  it  was  supplied  with  provision  for 
his  entertainment.  The  English,  upon  their 
first  arrival,  found  him  at  a  place  of  his  own 
name.  Afterwards,  however,  his  favorite 
residence  was  Werowocomoco ;  but  in  his 
latter  years,  disrelishing  the  neighborhood  of 
the  English,  he  withdrew  himself  to  Ora- 
pakcs  in  the  "  desert,'*  between  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  the  Pamunkey.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  he  died  and  was  buried  there ;  for  a 
mile  thence,  in  a  thicket  of  wood,  he  had  a 
house  where  he  kept  his  treasure  of  furs,  cop- 
per, pearl  and  beads,  "  which  he  storeth  vp 
a^nst  the  time  of  his  death  and  buriall."  t 
At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Colony,  Powhatan  was  usually  attended,  es- 
pecially when  asleep,  by  a  body-guard  of 
fifty  tall  warriors.  He  afterwards  augmented 
their  number  to  about  two  hundred.  He  had 
M  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  and  when  tired 
of  any  one  of  them  bestowed  her  on  some 
fetorite.  [1608.]  By  treachery  he  surprised 
the  Payanketanks,  his  own  subjects,  while 
asleep  in  their  cabins,  massacred  twenty-four 
men,  made  prisoners  their  Werowance  with 
the  women  and  children,  who  were  reduced 
to  slavery.  Captain  Smith  saw  the  scalps  of 
the  twenty-four  slain,  at  Werowocomoco, 
suspended  on  a  line  between  two  trees. 
**  Powhatan  caused  certaine  malefactors  to  be 
hound  hand  and  foot,  then  having  of  many 
fires  gathered  great  store  of  burning  coals, 

•  Stitb,  53, 

tSoirth,  ToM,  p.  143. 


a  cockpit,"  and  the  offenders  were  thrown 
in  the  midst  to  be  burnt  to  death.  *  His 
character  was,  however,  not  destitute  of  bet- 
ter qualities,  and  in  him  we  see  some  touches 
of  princely  magnanimity  curiously  blended 
with  low  cunning,  and  the  cruelty  of  an  un- 
relenting tyrant  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
doatins:  father. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Opitchapan,  his  sec- 
ond brother,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Itopatin  or  Oeatan.  Upon  his  accession 
he  again  changed  his  name  to  Sasawpen  as 
Opechancanough  changed  his  to  Mangopeo- 
meu. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
1618. 

Death  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh ;  Hia  birth  and  parentage ; 
Student  at  Oxford ;  Enlista  in  a  Volunteer  Company  to 
aid  the  queen  of  Navarre ;  His  stay  in  France;  Returns 
to  England ;  Resident  at  the  Middle  Tcnrple  ;  Serves  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Ireland;  Returns  to  England; 
His  Gallantry ;  Undertakes  the  Colonization  of  Virgin 
nia ;  Chosen  member  of  Parliament ;  Knighted  ;  Enga- 
ged in  Portuguese  expedition  ;  Loses  fa eor  at  Court;  Re* 
tire8  to  Ireland ;  Spenser ;  Sir  Walter  confined  in  the 
Tower ;  His  flattery  of  the  Queen ;  She  grants  him  the 
Manor  of  SherlK>rne;  Raleigh's  expeditions  to  Guiana; 
Joins  an  expedition  against  Cadiz;  Wounded;  Makes 
another  voyage  to  Guiana.  Restored  to  the  Queen's  fa- 
vor;  Contributes  to  the  defeat  of  the  treason  of  Essex  ; 
Raleigh  made  Governor  of  Jersey;  His  liberal  senti- 
ments; Elizabeth's  death;  Accession  of  James  1st; 
Raleigh  confined  in  the  Tower;  Accused  of  high  trea- 
son ;  His  trial ;  Found  guilty  ;  Reprieved  ;  Still  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower;  Devotes  himself  to  Literature  and 
Science ;  His  companions;  His  "History  of  the  World;" 
Lady  Raleigh's  petition  to  James ;  Raleigh  released ; 
Embarks  in  his  last  expedition  to  Guiana  ;  Its  failure; 
His  son  slain;  Sir  Walter's  return  to  England ;  Hia  ar- 
rctft ;  Condemnation  ;  Execution ;  Character. 

In  Ihis  year  also  died  the  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia colonization,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
was  born  at  Hayes,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Budley,  Devonshire,  [1552,]  being  the  fourth 
son  of  Walter  Raleigh,  Esq.,  of  Fardel,  near 
Plymouth,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champernon  and  widow  of  Otho  Gil- 
bert, of  Compton,  Devonshire.  AAer  pass- 
ing some  time  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about 

»  Smith.  Tol.  l,pp.  144-M5. 
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prisoned  at  the  same  time.  She  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton, and  a  celebrated  beauty.  Sir  Walter 
afterwards  married  her.  In  a  letter  written 
from  the  Tower  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  flattery  of 
the  queen  :  "I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her, 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a 
nymph  sometime  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a 
goddess,  sometime  singing  like  an  angel, 
sometime  playing  like  Orpheus."  [1593.] 
Elizabeth  srranted  him  the  manor  of  Sher- 
borne  in  Dorsetshire.  About  this  period  he 
distinguished  himself,  by  his  ability  and  elo- 
quence, in  the  House  of  Comaions.  [1595.] 
He  commanded  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  in 
quest  of  El  Dorado,  and  another  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  an  expedition  against  Ca- 
diz, he  led  the  van  in  action,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  leg.  Upon  his  return 
to  England  he  embarked  in  his  third  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana.  [1597.]  He  was  restored  to 
his  place  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  re- 
gained fully  the  queens  favor.  Essex  having 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  Raleigh 
contributed  to  defeat  his  designs.  But  after 
the  execution  of  his  rival,  Raleigh's  good  for- 
tune began  to  wane.  However,  [1600,]  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
[1601.]  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  an  act 
for  sowing  hemp.  Sir  Walter  said :  "  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  like  this  constraining  of  men 
to  manure  or  use  their  grounds  at  our  wills, 
but  rather  let  every  man  use  his  ground  to 
that  which  it  is  most  fit  for,  and  therein  use 
his  discretion.''  Elizabeth  died  [1603]  and 
Raleigh's  happiness  expired  with  her. 

James  I.  came  to  the  throne  prejudiced 
against  Raleigh.  He  was  also  very  unpopu- 
lar. In  three  months  after  the  arrival  of 
James  in  England,  Sir  Walter  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Arraigned  on 
charges  frivolous  and  contradictory,  tried  un- 
der circumstances  of  cruelty,  insult  and  op 
pression,  he  was  found  guilty  without  evi- 
dence. By  their  brutal  and  malignant  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  proved  themselves  fit  tools  for  the  ab- 
ject and  heartless  James.  Raleigh,  though 
reprieved,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
maids  of  honor.     The  young  lady  was  im-  at  the  king's  mercy.     Lady  Raleigh  and  her 


the  year  [1568,]  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  genius  and  attainments,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  a  volunteer  company 
of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  under  Henry 
Champernon,  in  an  expedition  to  assist  the 
Protestant  queen  of  Navarre.  He  remained 
in  France  five  years,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  embassy,  witnessed  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  On  re- 
turning to  England,  he  was  for  a  while  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  whether  as  a  student, 
is  uncertain.  His  leisure  was  given  to  poe- 
try. [1578.]  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  to  the  Netherlands.  [1579.]  He  joined 
in  the  first  and  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  Now  at  the  age  of  27, 
it  is  said  that  of  the  twenty-four  hours  he  al- 
lotted four  to  study  and  only  five  to  sleep. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  for  so  much 
activity  of  employment  as  always  character- 
ized him,  demanded  a  proportionate  repose. 
[1580.]  He  served  in  Ireland  as  captain  of 
horse  under  lord  Grey,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  dangers  and  barbarities  of  civil  war. 
[1581.]  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
poet  Spenser,  then  resident  at  Kilcolman. 
Disgusted  with  a  painful  service,  Raleigh  re- 
turned to  England  in  this  year.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  exhibited  a  famous  piece  of 
gallantry  to  the  queen.  She,  in  a  walk,  com- 
ing to  a  *'  plashy  place"  hesitated  to  proceed, 
when  he  ''  cast  and  spread  his  new  plush 
cloak  on  the  ground"  for  her  to  tread  on. 
By  his  wit  and  grace  he  rose  rapidly  in  Eliza- 
beth's favor,  and  ''  she  took  him  for  a  kind  of 
oracle."  His  munificent  and  persevering 
efforts  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  ought 
to  have  moderated  the  sweeping  charge  of 
levity  and  fickleness  brought  against  him  by 
Hume.  [1583.]  Raleigh  became  member  of 
Parliament  for  Devonshire,  was  knighted  and 
made  seneschal  of  Cornwall  and  warden  of 
the  Stanneries.  Engaged  in  the  expedition 
to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, Sir  Walter,  for  his  good  conduct,  re- 
ceived a  gold  chain  from  the  queen.  The 
rivalship  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  having  driven 
him  into  temporary  exile  in  Ireland,  he  there 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
"  The  Faery  Queen."  Spenser  returned  with 
him  to  England.  Sir  Walter  was  arrested 
[15dli]  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  ac- 
count of  a  criminal  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
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son  were  not  excluded  from  the  Tower.  Ca- 
re w,  the  youngest,  was  born  there.  During 
his  long  confinement,  Sir  Walter  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  science.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  society  of  a  few  friends,  among  them 
Hariot  and  the  £arl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  also  a  State  prisoner.  Sir  Walter  was 
frequently  visited  by  Prince  Henry,  the  heir 
apparent,  who  was  devoted  in  his  attachment 
to  him,  and  who  said  that  *^  none  but  his  fa- 
ther would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  In 
the  Tower,  Raleigh  composed  his  great 
work,  "The  History  of  the  World."  The 
first  volume  appeared  [1614,]  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian war,  and  embracing  a  period  of 
ahout  4,000  years.  It  was  dedicated  to  Prince 
Henry.  Raleigh  intended  to  compose  two 
other  volumes,  but  owing  to  the  untimely 
death  of  that  Prince,  and  perhaps  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task,  he  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  first  volume.  During  his  confine- 
ment, king  James  lavished  his  estate  of  Sher- 
borne on  the  miserable  minion,  Car.  And 
when  Lady  Raleigh,  with  her  children  around 
her,  appeared  at  Court,  and  kneeling,  in 
tears,  besought  James  to  restore  her  proper- 
ty, the  only  answer  she  received  from  this 
pasillanimous  king  was,  **  I  maun  have  the 
Itnd,  I  maun  have  it  for  Car."  At  length, 
owing  to  the  death  of  some  of  his  enemies 
ud  the  influence  of  money,  Raleigh  was  re- 
leased from  the  Tower  for  the  purpose  of 
leaking  another  voyage  to  Guiana.  The  ex- 
pedition failed  in  its  object ;  Sir  Walter  lost 
lus  son  in  an  action  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  was  arrested. 
James  was  now  bent  on  eflecting  a  match 
between  his  son  and  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
To  gratify  the  Court  of  Spain  and  his  own 
malice,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  Raleigh.  He 
was  condemned  under  the  old  conviction, 
although  he  had  lately  been  commissioned 
commander  of  a  fleet  and  Governor  of  Gui- 
^a*  "  He  was  condemned,  (said  his  son, 
Carew,)  for  being  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  bitter  enemy.'' 
He  was  executed  [29th  of  October,  1618,] 
m  the  old  palace  yard,  and  died  with  Chris- 
tian heroism.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
navigator,  a  negotiator,  a  naval  commander, 
a  military  officer,  an  author  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher.   There  is  perhaps  in  English  his- 


tory no  other  name  associated  with  so  lofty 
and  versatile  a  genius,  so  much  glorious  action, 
and  so  much  wise  reflection*  He  was  proud, 
fond  of  splendor,  of  a  restless  and  fiery  am- 
bition, sometimes  unscrupulous.  An  ardent 
imagination,  excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  age,  infused  an  extravagance  into  some 
of  his  relations,  that  gave  occasion  fi^r  dis- 
trust, and  involved  him  in  several  unhappy 
projects.  These,  however,  are  but  spots  on 
the  disc  of  his  fame,  and  Virginia  will  ever 
pride  herself  on  so  illustrious  a  founder. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
1619—1621. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  TreMurer;  His  character;  Captain 
Powell  Deputy  Gorernor;  Sir  George  Yeardley  Gov- 
ernor; First  Aaaerobly  meets  in  Virginia;  Affairs  of 
the  Colony  ;  English  Puritans  land  at  Plynioath  in  New 
England;  Negroes  introduced  into  Virginia;  Supplies 
sent  out  from  England ;  Wives  for  the  Colonists ;  Eng- 
land  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  Virginia  tobacco;  Chari- 
table Donations;  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Governor;  New 
frame  of  Government ;  Instructions  for  the  Governor  and 
Coancil;  George  Sandys  Treasurer  in  Virginia;  No- 
tice of  his  Life  and  published  Works ;  The  productions 
of  the  Colony. 

[1619.]  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  treasurer  of  the 
company,  resigned  his  place  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  This  en* 
lightened  statesman  and  excellent  man,  was 
born  in  Worcestershire  [1561,]  being  the 
second  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  under  '^  the  judicious 
Hooker,"  he  obtaine/1  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  York.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  foreign 
countries  and  published  his  observations,  in  a 
work  entitled  '^  Europe  Speculum."  He  re* 
signed  his  prebend  [160f^,]  was  knighted  by 
James,  and  employed  in  diplomatic  trusts. 
His  appointment  as  Treasurer  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Colony ;  for  although 
Hooker  had  been  his  teacher,  free  principles 
were  now,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  ascen- 
dant. • 

When  Argall,  in  April,  stole  away  from 
Virginia,  he  left  for  his  deputy,  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Powell.  This  gentleman  had  come 
over  with  Captain  Smith  [1607,]  and  had 

*■  Blake's  Biog.  Die.    Sir  Edwin  is  sometimes  called 
Sandis,  sometimrs  Sands. 
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evinced  courage  and  discretion.  He  was  one 
of  the  writers  from  whose  narrative  Smith 
compiled  his  General  History.  Powell,  how- 
ever, held  his  office  only  about  ten  days,  when 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  just  knighted,  arrived 
as  Governor  General,  bringing  with  him  new 
charters  for  the  colony.  Yeardley  added  to 
the  Council  Captain  Francis  West,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Powell,  John  Rolfe,  William  Wick- 
ham  and  Samuel  Macock.*  Rolfe,  who  had 
been  Secretary,  now  lost  his  place,  probably 
owing  to  his  connivance  at  ArgalFs  maleprac- 
tices  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Pory.  t  In 
June  of  this  year,  [1619,]  the  new  Governor 
General  summoned  the  first  Legislative  As- 
sembly that  ever  met  in  Virginia.  It  was 
convened  in  July.  Its  privileges  and  powers 
were  defined  in  his  commission.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  Governor  and  Council  and  two 
Burgesses  from  each  town,  hundred  and  plan- 
tation. The  number  of  Burgesses  X  in  attend- 
ance at  this  first  session  was  twenty-two. 
All  the  members  of  this  miniature  parliament 
sate  together  in  one  apartment,  "  where  were 
debated  all  matters  thought  expedient  for  the 
Colony."  Thus,  afler  twelve  years  of  suffer- 
ing, peril,  discord  and  tyranny,  intermingled 
however  with  much  of  romantic  adventure, 
bold  enterprise,  virtuous  fortitude  and  gene- 
rous devotion,  were  established  a  local  legis- 
lature and  a  regular  administration  of  right.§ 
The  Virginia  planters  received  as  a  favor, 
what  they  had  been  too  feeble  to  exact  as  a 
right.  They  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
company,  and  begged  them  to  reduce  into  a 
compend,  with  his  majesty's  approbation, 
such  of  the  laws  of  England  as  were  appli- 
cable to  Virginia,  ''  with  suitable  additions," 
because  ''  it  was  not  fit  that  his  subjects 
should  be  governed  by  any  other  rules  than 
such  as  received  their  influence  from  him." 
The  acts  of  this  eatly  Assembly  were  trans- 
mitted to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the 
treasurer  and  company,  without  which  they 

*  Macock*a,  the  teat  on  James  river,  was  called  after  this 
planter,  who  was  the  first  proprietor. 

t  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  I,  p.  12. 

X  "  Counties  not  being  then  laid  oflT,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  elected  by  townships ;  the  boroughs  of 
Jamestown,  Henrico,  Bermuda  Hundred  and  others  send- 
ing their  memtiers  to  the  Assembly,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  lower  house  was  first  called  the  house  of  Bur- 
^efset.**~Hening's  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  1,  p.  120  in  note, 
citing  Stith,  p.  160. 

4  Stith.  p.  157.  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  44.  Belktiap,  v. 
2,  p.  161-65. 


were  of  no  validity.  No  record  of  them  re- 
mains, but  it  was  said,  *'  that  they  were  very 
judiciously  formed."  •  There  was  granted 
to  the  old  planters  a  discharge  from  all  com- 
pulsive service  to  the  colony,  with  a  confir- 
mation of  their  estates,  which  were  to  be 
holden  as  by  English  subjects.  Finding  a 
scarcity  of  corn,  Yeardley  now  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  it.  This  year  was  remarkable 
for  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com. 
But  an  extraordinary  mortality  carried  off  not 
less  than  three  hundred  of  the  people. 

Three  thousand  acres  of  land  were  allotted 
to  the  governor  and  twelve  thousand  to  the 
company.  '*  The  Margaret"  of  Bristol  ar- 
rived with  twenty-four  men,  '*  and  also  many 
devout  gifls."  "The  Trial"  brought  a  cargo 
of  corn  and  cattle.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Virginia  Company  at  this  period,  on  account 
of  the  Colony,  was  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

A  body  of  English  Puritans,  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  non-conformity,  had  [1608] 
sought  an  asylum  in  Holland.  [1617.]  They 
conceived  the  design  of  removing  to  Amer- 
ica. [1619.]  They  obtained  from  the  London 
Company,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  the  treasurer,  "  a  large  patent"  au- 
thorizing them  to  settle  in  Virginia.  [De- 
cember 1620.]  "The  Pilgrims"  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New 
England  States.  [August  1620.]  A  Dutch 
man-of-war  visited  Jamestown  and  sold  the 
se'ttlers  twenty  negroes,  the  first  ever  intro- 
duced into  Virginia. 

Japazaws  sent  for  two  vessels  to  trade  on 
the  Potomac,  as  the  corn  was  abundant.  A 
barque  of  five  tons  came  in  from  England 
durinv  the  winter.  The  diminutive  size  of ves- 
sels  then  employed  in  navigating  the  ocean 
is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  that  age.  Eleven 
vessels  were  sent  out  by  this  company  in  this 
year,  bringing  over  twelve  hundred  and  six- 
teen settlers,  who  were  disposed  of  in  the 
following  way ;  eighty  tenants  for  the  gov- 
ernor's land,  one  hundred  and  thirty  for  the 
company's  land,  one  hundred  for  the  college, 
fifty  for  the  glebe,  ninety  young  women  for 
wives,  fifly  servants,  fif\y  whose  labors  were 
to  support  thirty  Indian  children ;  the  rest 
were  distributed  among  private  plantations. 

*  Honing,  p.  122  in  note.  The  committee  of  the  com« 
pany  found  these  acu  *' exceeding  intiicate  and  full  of  U« 
bor.- 
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The  wi?es  were  sold  to  the  Colonists  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
price  afterwards  became  higher.  The  bishops, 
bj  the  king^s  orders,  collected  nearly  i21,500 
to  build  a  college  in  Virginia  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  The  population  of 
the  Colony  in  1620  was  estimated  at  four 
thousand.  *  One  hundred  *'  disorderly  per- 
sons" or  convicts,  sent  over  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  king's  order,  were  employed  as 
servants.  For  a  brief  interval  the  Virginia 
Company  had  enjoyed  freedom  of  trade  with 
the  Low  Countries,  where  they  sold  their  to- 
bacco. But  [1621]  this  was  prohibited  by 
an  order  in  council.  From  this  time  Eng- 
land claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  her 
plantations,  and  this  principle  was  gradually 
adopted  by  all  the  European  powers,  as  they 
acquired  transatlantic  settlements,  t 

Two  persons  unknown  presented  some 
plate  and  ornaments  for  the  communion-ta- 
bles at  the  College  and  at ''  Mrs.  Mary  Rob- 
inson's Church,"  towards  the  foundation  of 
which  she  had  contributed  two  hundred 
pounds.  Another  person  incognito  gave 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  in  Christianity.  This 
modest  and  munificent  philanthropist  subscri- 
bed himself  '<Dust  and  Ashes.''  He  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be.  Mr.  Gabriel  Bar- 
ker, a  member  of  the  company.  X 

Sir  George  Yeardley's  term  of  office  ex- 
piring, the  company's  council  appointed  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  governor,  a  young  gentleman 
of  Ireland,  whose  education,  family,  fortune 
and  integrity  recommended  him  for  the  place. 
He  arrived  in  October  1621,  with  a  fleet  of 
nine  sail,  and  brought  over  a  new  frame  of 
government  for  the  Colony,  constituted  by 
the  company  and  dated  July  24th,  1621— es- 
tablishing a  council  of  state  and  a  general 
assembly — ^vesting  the  governor  with  a  nega- 
tive upon  the  acts  of  the  assembly — this  body 
to  be  convoked  by  him,  in  general,  once  a 
year,  and  to  consist  of  the  council  of  state 
and  of  two  burgesses  from  every  town,  hun- 
dred or  plantation — the  trial  by  jury  secur- 
ed—no act  of  the  assembly  to  be  valid  unless 
ratified  by  the  company  in  England,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  no  order  of  the  company  to 
be  obligatory  upon  the  Colony  without  the 


*Ch»lin«r»»  lolroduc,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 

t  lb.  15. 

t5utl,,216. 


consent  of  the  assembly.  A  commission  of 
the  same  date  recognized  Sir  Francis  as  the 
first  governor  under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  this  famous  ordinance  became 
the  model  of  every  subsequent  provincial 
form  of  government  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies.  * 

Wyatt  received  also  a  body  of  instructions 
intended  for  the  permanent  guidance  of  the 
governor  and  council.  He  was  to  provide 
for  the  service  of  God,  in  conformity  with 
''the  Church  of  England,  as  near  as  may 
be ;" — to  be  obedient  to  the  king  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  ''  not  to  injure  the  natives,  and  to  forget 
old  quarrels  now  buried ;"  ''  to  be  industrious 
and  suppress  drunkenness,  gaming  dnd  ex- 
cess in  cloaths ;  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear  gold 
in  their  cloaths  or  to  wear  silk  till  they  make 
it  themselves;"  not  to  offend  any  foreign 
prince ;  to  punish  pirates ;  to  build  forts ;  to 
endeavor  "to  convert  the  heathens,"  and 
''  each  town  to  teach  some"  of  the  Indian 
''  children  fit  for  the  college  intended  to  be 
built;"  to  cultivate  corn,  wine  and  silk;  to 
search  for  minerals,  dyes,  gums  atid  medi- 
cinal drugs,  and  to  ''  draw  off  the  people 
from  the  excessive  planting  of  tobacco ;"  to 
take  a  census  of  the  Colony  ;  "  to  put  pren- 
tices to  trades  and  not  let  them  forsake  their 
trades  for  planting  tobacco  or  any  such  use- 
less commodity;"  "to  build  water-mills;" 
"  to  make  salt,  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes," 
&c ;  "to  make  oyl  of  walnuts  and  employ 
apothecaries  in  distilling  lees  of  beer;"  "to 
make  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  that  very 
good."  t 

Wyatt,  entering  upon  his  government,  No- 
vember 18,  immediately  dispatched  "  master 
Thorpe"  to  renew  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Opechancanough.  He  was 
found  apparently  well  afiected  and  ready  to 
confirm  the  pledges  of  harmony.  A  vessel 
from  Ireland  brought  in  eighty  settlers,  who 
planted  themselves  at  Newport's  News.  The 
company  sent  out  during  this  year  twenty- 
one  vessels,  navigated  with  upwards  of  four 
hundred  sailors,  and  bringing  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children.     The  aggre- 

*  Chalmers'  Introduc,  vol.  1,  p.  13-16.  Belknap,  to).  2, 
p.  174.  The  Ordinunce  and  Commission  may  be  teen 
in  Hening,  ?oI.  1,  p.  110-13. 

t  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  114-17.    Belknap,  vol.  2,  p.  174-5. 
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gate  number  of  immigrants  in  1621  and  1622 
was  three  thousand  five  hundred.  * 

With  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  came  over,  as 
Treasurer  in  Virginia,  George  Sandys,  brother 
oi  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany in  England.  George  Sandys  was  born 
[1577.]  After  passing  some  time  at  Oxford, 
[1610]  he  travelled  over  Europe  to  Turkey 
and  visited  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  pub- 
lished his  travels  at  Oxford  [1615,]  and  they 
were  received  with  great  favor.  In  Virginia 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  a  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  was  published 
[1626]  and  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I.  He 
published  several  other  works  and  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  the  literary  men  of  his  day. 
Having  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  he  died 
[1643]  at  the  liouse  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  in 
Bexley,  Kent. 

[1615.]  Twelve  different  commodities  had 
been  shipped  from  Virginia;  tobacco  and 
sassafras  were  now  the  only  exports.  The 
company  in  England  imported  during  the 
year  1619  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobac- 
co, the  entire  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 
James  I.  endeavored  to  draw  a  "  prerogative" 
revenue  from  what  he  justly  termed  ''  a  per- 
nicious weed,"  and  against  which  he  had 
published  his  *'  counterblast,"  but  was  check- 
ed by  a  resolution  of  the  Commons.  At  the 
end  of  seventy  years  there  were  annually 
imported  into  England  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tobacco,  from  which  was 
derived  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  iS100,000.  t 

[November  and  December  1621.]  An  as- 
sembly was  held  at  James  City.  Acts  were 
passed  to  encourage  the  planting  of  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  culture  of  silk.  This 
culture  so  early  commenced  in  Virginia  and 
of  late  years  so  warmly  urged,  appears  still 
unsuccessful.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia  is  incompatible  with  that 
sort  of  production  or  that  the  population  is 
too  thin  ? 


*  Chalmers*' Annals,  57. 

t  Chalmers'  liitroduc,  vol.  1,  p.  13.  April  17, 1621,  ihc 
House  of  Commons  debated  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco  entirely.  IMicy  deter> 
mined  to  eiclade  all  save  from  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
lades.  It  was  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  England 
amounted  to  1000  lbs.  per  dicm.    Chalmers*  AnnaU,  70-73. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1622. 

The  Massacre ;  Its  Origin  ;  Nemattanow ;  Opeehanca* 
nough ;  Security  of  the  Colonists ;  Hypocrisy  of  the  In- 
dians; Particulars  of  the  Massacre;  Thorpe;  Powell, 
Causie,  Baldwin.  Harrison,  Hamer;  CoDsequescs  ai 
the  Massacre  ;  Brave  defence  of  some  of  the  ColooiiU; 
Supplies  ;Bent  from  England  in  relief  of  the  Colosy; 
Cnpt.  Smith;  Raleigh,  Crashaw  and  OpechancaDoa{b ; 
Captain  Madison  massacres  a  party  of  Indians;  Sir 
George  Yeardley  invades  the  Nansemonds  and  the  Pa- 
munkies  ;  They  are  driven  back;  Reflections  on  theex- 
termination  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1622,  a  memora- 
ble massacre  'occurred  in  the  Colony.  It 
was  supposed^ to  have  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowinor  circumstances.  There  was  a  famous 
chief  among  the  Indians  named  Nematta- 
now,  or  "Jack  of  the  Feather,"  so  styled 
from  his  fashion  of  decking  his  hair.  He 
was  reckoned  by  his  own  people  invulnera- 
ble to  the  arms  of  the  English.  Neraaita- 
now,  visiting  one  of  the  settlers  named  Mor- 
gan, persuaded  him  to  go  to  Pamunkey  to 
trade  and  murdered  him  by  the  way.  Ne- 
mattanow in  two  or  three  days  returned  to 
Morgan's  house  and  finding  there  two  young 
men,  Morgan's  servants,  who  enquired  for 
their  master,  answered  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  young  men  seeing  their  mas- 
ter's cap  on  the  Indian's  head  suspected 
the  murder  and  undertook  to  conduct  him 
to  Master  Thorpe,  who  then  lived  at  Berke- 
ley, on  the  James  river.  *  NematUnow, 
however,  so  exasperated  them  on  the  way, 
that  the  young  men  shot  him,  and  he  falling 
they  put  him  into  a  boat,  to  convey  him  to 
the  governor,  distant  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  wounded  chief  in  a  short  while  died. 
Feeling  the  approaches  of  death,  he  begged 
the  young  men  not  to  disclose  that  he  was 
killed  with  a  bullet.  So  strong  is  the  aspi- 
ration for  posthumous  fame  even  in  the 
breast  of  an  untutored  savage  !  Opechan- 
canough,  the  ferocious  chief  of  the  Pamun- 
kies,  was  agitated  with  mingled  emotions  of 
grief  and  indignation  at  the  loss  of  his  far 
vorite  Nemattanow,  and  at  first  uttered  threatt 
of  revenge. 

•  Stith,  p.  200.  This  old  plantation  is  a  wtllksoini 
seat  of  the  Harrisons.  It  was  origiaalJy  called  BrtcUey, 
as  appears  from  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  75. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH- 

Frtfm  the  German  of  UkUmd, 

The  Germtm  have  a  Boperstition  that  aome- 
timei  a  ringing  of  bella  is  heard  in  the  woods, 
which  proceeds  from  some  ancient  cathedral,  the 
(oih  to  which  is  lost,  so  that  it  can  ne?er  more  be 
approached  by  mortals. 

I. 

One  beareth  oft  in  forest  lone, 

As  from  abo?e,  a  mnffled  lioging, 
Yet  Doae  can^tell  wheoee  comes  the  toooi 

Or  where  the  holy  bell  is  swinging ; 
Tis  Baid,  that  with  the  passing  wind, 

From  some  lone  church  it  souodeth  faintly. 
Bat  never  more  our  eye  shall  find 

The  path  once  thronged  with  pilgrims  saintly. 

II. 

I  wandered  lately  in  a  wood, 

Where  the  stag  in  freedom  boundetk, 
Where  aerer  humao  dwelling  stood. 

And  ne*sr  the  banter's  born  resoondeth ; 
With  toal  resigned  I  God  adoied, 

When  through  the  glade  swept  soonds  oonsoliog. 
And  at  my  yearnit>g  higher  soared, 

Still  nearer,  ibUer  came  the  tolling. 

III. 

My  spirit  in  myself  was  wbisc. 

My  sool  entranced  with  that  wild  ringmg. 
And  ever  dimmer  grew  the  mist. 

As  I  my  upward  way  was  winging ; 
It  teemed  a  century  or  more. 

That  I  thoB  dreamily  had  pondered. 
And  DOW,  where  aonbeams  brightly  pour, 

In  iairer,  freer  epaee  I  wandered. 

IT. 

The  sky  above  wan  darkly  bine. 

The  glorioae  emi  was  full  and  beaming, 
A  BUBSter  prood  its  shadow  threw, 

Deep  where  the  golden  light  was  streaming : 
The  cloada  in  nsany  a  wreathing  fold, 

Lift  op  their  veil  and  all  retire, 
Then  from  the  vast  Cathedral  old. 

To  heaven  npfrising,  soared  the  spire. 

T. 

Ost  from  the  steeple's  towering  cope, 
Alt  joyftilly  the  chimes  were  gushing, 

Though  human  hand  pulled  not  the  rope, — 
A  wind-storm  through  the  spire  was  rushing ; 

And  stormy  feelings  strangely  blent. 
There  in  my  beating  heart  assembling. 


So  in  the  lofty  dome  I  went. 
With  wavering  step  and  joyful  trembling. 

TI. 

I  breathless  stept  within  the  hall. 

Each  window  had  its  sacred  story. 
And  streams  of  glowing  light  let  fall, 

Throngh  pictures  fair  of  martyr  glory ; 
Then,  like  a  banner  slow  unfurled. 

Each  pictnre  into  life  extended, 
Then  saw  I  out  into  a  world 

Of  holy  martyrs  God-befriended. 

VII. 

With  calm  adoring  love  imbued. 

Before  the  sacred  altar  kneeling, 
I  scenes  of  wondrous  glory  viewed, 

And  heard  unearthly  music  pealing ; 
Then  open  burst  tbe  dome*s  high  crest, 

And  showed  the  gate  of  heaven  wide  swinging  ;• 
Let  him  take  heed  who  would  be  blest. 

When  in  the  wood  this  bell  is  ringing. 

C.  C.  L. 

Syracuse  1  Feb.  1847. 


THE  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA : 

Wiih  a  Survey  of  the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
American  Literature.  Bjr  Rufat  Wilmot  Oriewold, 
illustrated  with  portraits  from  original  pictures.  Phila- 
delphia :  Carey  6t  Hart.    1847.    8  vo.,  pp.  5A2. 

[JF^om  "  t/bs  LUerary  World,"} 

A  good  history  of  what  the  intelieot  of  the 
country  has  achieved  in  the  various  branches  of 
literature  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  and  impor- 
tant undertaking.  It  is  of  use  as  a  ready  meaos 
of  information  to  the  present  and  rising  genera^ 
tioDS,  of  what  their  fathers  have  accomplished,  as 
a  preservation  of  recordr  and  associations  well 
worth  remembrance :  it  is  a  convenient  aaswer  to 
foreign  inquirers  who  come  to  our  shores  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  our  literature  as  well  as  of  our  art 
and  science :  it  warns  ns,  too,  of  what  the  country 
has  failed  to  do,  as  well  as  of  what  it  has  doae, 
and  leads  us  on  with  hope  or  counsel,  to  a  better 
future.  Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
occur  to  as  on  taking  op  a  new  volume  devoced  to 
the  "  Intellectoal  History,  Condition,  and  Proepeeta 
of  the  Country.**  If  well  executed,  we  are  pre* 
pared  to  hail  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
which  the  American  author  can  at  this  time  pre- 
sent to  the  public.  We  are  aware,  indeedi  that 
there  are  peculiar  diffiouhiea  in  the  way  of  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  work.    It  requires  at  once  greit 
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industry,  great  taste,  and  sagacity,  with  original 
critical  powers  of  discernment,  a  wide  IcoowIeUge, 
and  a  thorongh  conscientiousness  to  govern  the 
whole.  There  is,  moreover, — if  the  work  is  to  in- 
clude an  account  of  living  authors, — a  necessity  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  par^  of  the  writer,  who  is  fre- 
quently called  to  choose  between  truth  and  candor 
on  one  side,  and  the  favor  of  individuals  and  the 
public  on  the  other.  It  is  diJSicult  to  unite  all  these 
essentials.  The  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  of 
philosophic  habits,  will  rarely  leave  his  study  to 
solicit  the  persona]  acquaintance  of  a  great  number 
of  authors,  to  few  of  whom  he  can  be  drawn  by 
sympathy ;  yet  he  must  know  alt,  and  gather  from 
them  in  some  way,  at  least  by  correspondence, 
some  history  of  their  lives  and  writings.  There 
are  many  fine  scholars  in  the  country,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment  we  could  confide, — nay,  who 
are  the  only  proper  persons  to  write  of  certain 
topics  and  certain  authors, — who  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  publisher's  inducements  to  conquer 
their  repugnance  to  this  species  of  publicity.  Again, 
they  would  not  be  vexed  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
studies  as  this  kind  of  Encyclopsdiac  work  im- 
plies. They  have  too  true  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
individual  culture  to  abandon  it  lightly.  They  have 
too  delicate  an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  others,  to  step  between 
them  and  the  public,  and  make  the  award  which,  in 
their  own  case,  they  are  willing  their  children 
should  hear  from  the  lips  of  another  generation, 
when  their  own  account  with  time  is  closed  forever. 
Yet  the  modesty  which  shrinks  from  the  work  is 
suggestive  of  the  very  qualities  necessary  to  ful- 
fil it. 

Hence  this  species  of  writing,  this  authoritative 
commentary  on  living  authors,  falls  almost  of  ne- 
cessity into  inferior  hands.  ^'  Fools  rush  in  where 
angfels  fear  to  treiad." 

'  The  composition  of  a  book  or  history  is  essen- 
tially different  from  any  contributions  to  reviews  or 
periodicals.  The  latter  furnish  but  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, are  at  best  bnt  aids  for  history :  the  for- 
mer pretends  to  be  the  history  itself.  A  review  is 
rarely  taken  as  conclusive  authority  on  the  merits 
of  ao  aathor :  it  may  be  revised  or  superseded :  it 
ie  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  view  of  but 
pari  of  a  great  wliole,  or  perhaps  a  convenient 
abridgment :  it  is  published  to-day,  and  aucoeeded 
by  aoiDo  freaber  novelty  to-morrow.  But  the  book 
is  stereotyped  :  it  has  the  authority  .of  a  book :  it 
is  preserved :  it  gOM  abroad  and  gives  color  to 
opinion  for  perhaps  an  entire  generation.  How 
important,  then,  that  it  should  be  wisely  and  hon- 
estly written.  . 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  good  books  of 
this  class  of  literary  histories  may  be  written. 
They  ihay  be  either  industrious  compends,  confined 
to  weli-ascertaieed  matters  of  fact  and  welUsetiled 
judgneats,  with  carefol  specimens  of  authors,  or 


they  may  be  of  the  higher  rank  of  original  critical 
histories.  The  latter  are  rarely  attempted  of  liv- 
ing authors  with  success,  requiring,  as  we  have 
slated,  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  for  their  com- 
position which  cannot  often  be  engaged  for  the 
task.  The  safer  course  to  pursue  with  contempo- 
raries, is  to  make  useful  compilations. 

To  which  of  these  ranks  does  the  new  work  of 
Mr.  Griswold  belong  1  To  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  cross  between  the  two.    The 
reader  is  at  one  moment  starved  by  a  dry  cata- 
logue ;  at  another  inflated  by  a  windy  disqaisition, 
with  little  profit  any  way.     Mr.  Griswold  seems  to 
lack  the  simple  habits  of  mind  of  the  patient  chron- 
icler, **an  honest  chronicler  like  Griffith,"  white 
he  is  evidently  unequal  to  the  higher  demands  of 
criticism.     His  compilations  of  the  Poets  and  Prose 
Writers  are  hence  dry  and  chaflfy,  meagre  and  un- 
profitable.    In  the  whole  range  of  his  little  par- 
cels of  biography,  we  do  not  remember  one  columo 
which  may  be  quoted  for  its  fervor  or  elegance,  for 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  character  or  a  new 
appreciation  of  any  beauty  of  style  or  conception.  * 
With  a  dry  style  is  sometimes  associated  grest 
logical  power  and  correctness;  but  the  dijferent 
members  of  these  senteqces  are  often  contradictory 
and  inaccurate  :  inaccurate  as  to  fact  and  reason- 
ing.    A  loose  style  is  sometimes  compensated  by 
occasional  fancy  or  enthusiasm ;  but  the  style  of 
our  commentator  is  barren  as  the  sands  of  Egypt 
of  figure  or  metaphor:  though,  like  those  sands, 
frequently  whirling  in  eloods  towards  the  heavens. 
We  turn  from  the  commentary  to  the  test,  bat  here 
we  find  the  desert  has  overpowered  the  fruit-trees 
and  the  garden.     Even  brilliant  writers,  cat  into 
little  squares,  are  defrauded  of  their  crysialline  pro- 
portions :  and  Willis  looks  dolK  Webster  scrappVi 
and  Neal  common*place,  in  these  paltry  six  to 
twelve  inch  specimens. 

Unsatisfactory  as  *'  The  Poets  of  America**  was 
pronounced  in  this  form,  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
a  collection  of  poems  than  of  prose  specimens. 
Most  of  American  verse  is  fugitive.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  longer  poems — as  the  Bucaneer  and 
the  Culprit  Fay— could  be  given  entire :  an  author's 
choicest  works  could  be  oAen  printed  in  a  few 
pages.  But  what  oration  of  Weheier's  cau  be 
judged  of  by  extracts?  What  ia  a  passage  of 
Cooper  or  Brockden  Brown  worth,  taken  fiom  its 
original  framework  ?  We  value  it  from  the  journey 
we  have  performed  in  reaching  it ;  from  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  UB  to  glance  back  upon  it.  Extracts 
of  the  kind  may  do  for  reading  books  in  schools, 
but  they  will  be  of  little  value  otherwise.  This 
is  an  essential  diflScultyy  however.  Space  is  lim- 
ited, and  still  more  in  these  volumee  tliao  it  might 


♦  In  the  books  edited  by  Mr.  Griswold,  there  areartiflw 
by  other  pens.  The  puperon  Brownson,  for  instance,  in  the 
Prose  Writers  appears  of  •  differeai  tsitare  froca  ths  ttA 
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litre  been,  by  the  method  of  commencing  each  new 
aathor  with  a  new  page.  We  torn  the  leaf  for  the 
eonelosioo  of  a  passage,  and  perhaps  from  the 
onhodoz  Herman  Hooker,  come  bolt  apon  Orestes 
Brownson,  whom  Mr.  Griswold  says  douhtfolly, 
"  is  bold  and  powerful,  and  I  suppose  honest."  The 
only  way  to  get  over  this  difficalty  of  stiffness  and 
formality  would  be  to  qaote  the  passages  in  con- 
oezion  with  the  text,  to  mix  the  plams  with  the 


To  gire  oar  readers  some  examples  of  the  onion 
of  dryness  and  extravagance  to  which  we  have  al- 
lowed. Mr.  Griswold*  who  seems  anxious  to  catch 
a  paradox  where  he  can,  as  a  cheap  affectation  of 
ori^eality  and  a  surprise  to  the  reader,  tells  os 
that  as  hindrances  to  our  literary  advancement, 
''ibe  restless  and  turbulent  movements  of  our  de- 
Dioeracy  and  the  want  of  a  wealthy  and  privileged 

class  deserve  little  consideration The  best 

iBtiiors  of  Rome  were  senators  and  soldiers.    Mil- 
ton, the  greatest  of  the  prose  writers  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  of  England,  lived  in  the  Com- 
monwealth.   Tumult  and  strife,  the  clashing  of 
great  interests  and  high  excitements  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  aids  than  as  obstacles  to  intellectual 
progress,"  &c.     We  have  ^et  to  learn  that  Virgil 
aod  Ofid  were  poets  because  they  were  statesmen 
or  soldiers;  and  did  not  Horace  throw  away  his 
ihield  OB  the  battle-field !  Dues  not  Cicero  sound 
to  oar  ears  constantly  the  adage,  "  silent  leges  inter 
vma  r  Did  not  the  Augustan  age  illustrate  the 
arts  of  Peace  ?  But,  according  to  Mr.  Griswold's 
theory,  Catiline,  who  had  less  repose  than  **  blind 
Maeosides,"  should  have  written  the  treatise  rn 
Old  Age  jand  the  Oration  for  the  Poet  Archias,  and 
Bot  Cicero.    The  case  of  Milton  is  still  more  nn- 
fortanate.     Few  readers  will  take  Mr.  GriswoId*s 
wsertion  as  anything  more  than  a  very  vapid  hap- 
huard  expression,  that  Milton  was  **the  greatest 
prose  writer  and  poet  of  England."    They  will 
ivcoilect  Shakspeare ;   and  while  they  honor  the 
vigor  of  the  Areopagitica,  will  commend  Mr.  Gris- 
wold to  keep,  as  rather  safer  ground,  to  the  prose 
^ters  of  America.     Now  for  the  fact  that  MiU 
loo't  poetry  was  the  fruit  of  the  "  upturnings  and 
orertbrows"  of  the  Commonwealth.     Milton  was 
doobiless  strengthened  by  the  part  he  took  in  active 
life;  bat  something  very  different  from  restlessness 
Aod  tnrbulence  went  to  make  up  Paradise  Lost. 
lathe  first  place,  to  an  ingenuous  temperament  was 
added  seven  year's  severe  scholastic  discipline  at 
Cambridge,  five  years  of  retirement  with  the  clas- 
sics at  his  father's  country-seat,  and  three  years  of 
tnvel  and  converse  with  the  seholars  of  Italy ;  and 
this  was  but  the  foundation  of  a  work  to  be  com- 
pleted only  in  the  solitude  of  blindness — and  we 
l»ve  Milton's  own  testimony  that  he  came  an  age 
too  late.    There  is  very  little  hope  of  getting  any 
great  literary  work  out  of  American  sciolism  and 
^eetiooeering  from  the  example  of  John  Milton. 


Mr.  Griswold  takes  the  South  as  representative 
of  the  men  of  wealth,  and  says  **  we  have,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  republic,  a  large  class  with 
ample  fortunes,  leisure,  and  quiet ;  but  they  have 
done  comparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of  intel- 
lectual exertion,  except  when  startled  into  spas- 
modic activity  by  conflict s  of  interest  with  the 
North."  We  need  go  no  further  than  Mr.  Gris- 
wold*8  own  book  for  a  refutation  of  this.  Without 
looking  beyond  his  list,  which  might  be  enlarged, 
we  find  from  the  South,  horn  under  the  shadow  of 
Southern  institutions,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Marshal, 
Calhoun,  Audubon,  Washington  Allston,  Jjcgard, 
W.  Gilroore  Simms,  William  Wirt,  Richard  Henry 
Wilde,  Kennedy,  Bird,  Edsrar  A.  Poe — one-fi(\h 
nearly  of  the  mimeriral  force  <if  the  whole  volume. 
Presently  we  get  this  lucid  illustration  of  the  ge« 
nius  of  Daniel  Webster :  *Mf  I  should  compare  him 
to  any  foreigner^*  (from  this  awful  assumption  of 
responsibility  we  look  confidently  for  something 
original)  *'  it  would  be  to  Burke !  But  he  is  a  greater 
man  than  the  Irish  Colossus.  His  genius  is  mora 
various.  He  is  more  chaste.  His  style  and  argu- 
ment are  not  less  compact.  And  his  learning  is  as 
comprehensive  arid  more  profound.  The  literature 
of  the  language  has  no  more  splendid  rhetoric  or 
faultless  logic."  We  thought  the  "  Irish  Colossus'* 
had  been  delivered  to  the  second-hand  dealers  in 
rhetoric  long  since.  It  has  done  service  in  its  day, 
is  out  at  elbfiws,  and  should  rest  a  while  at  the 
pawnbrokers.  That  Webster's  genius  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Burke's,  the  world  has  ye^t  to 
receive  evidence  of.  Surely  no  one  could  sooner 
repudiate  this  praise  than  Mr.  Webster  himself. 
To  say  that  he  is  more  chaste  is  no  praise  though 
it  seems  so.  The  fancy  of  Burke  vindicates  itself, 
is  true  to  itself,  is  justified  to  the  world.  Webster 
may  have  different  qualities,  bot  they  can  gain 
nothing  by  detraction  from  the  brilliant  attributes 
of  Burke.  The  comparison  is  puerile  and  injuriooa 
to  Webster. 

We  have  another  instance  of  Mrs.  Malaprop 
criticism,  in  this  comic  passage,  on  the  style  of 
Washington  Irving :  "  His  style  has  the  ease  and 
purity  and  more  than  the  grace  and  polish  of  Frank- 
lin, without  the  intensity  of  Brown,  the  compact- 
ness of  Calhoun,  or  the  strength  and"  splendor  of 
Webster." 

Who  will  be  surpriaed  after  this  that  Mr.  J.  T. 
Headly  is  compared  to  Addison?  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  Mr.  Headley's  style  are  well  known ; 
his  books  are  in  everybody's  hands,  and  critics  even 
let  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  pass  in  the 
hurry  of  his  impulse  and  movement.  He  is,  how- 
ever, as  much  like  Addison  as  a  soldier  scrambling 
in  the  rush  for  Monterey  is  like  Beau  Brummell. 
'*  His  Letters  from  Italy  is  a  work  upon  which  a 
man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  to  linger.  It  possesses 
the  onfatigoing  charms  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
truth In  many  of  the  passages  there  is  a 
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qaiet  aDd  almost  anconscioas  humor,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  delicate  raillery  of  the  Spectator.  The 
style  is  delightfully  free  from  anything  bookish  and 
common- place.'*  The  last  sentence  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  commoa  juggle  of  criticism,  to  which  we 
alluded  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  Literary  World, 
by  which  a  case  may  be  made  wot,  apparently,  for 
any  author.  The  secret  is — describe  htm  by  nega- 
tives. Thus  we  say  of  John  Templeton  Smith 
for  instance :  his  style  is  disfigured  by  none  of  those 
far>fetched  quips  which  mislead  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare ;  his  learning  does  not,  like  that  of  Ben 
Jonson,  oppress  him ;  his  style  is  free  from  the 
satiety  of  Addison ;  it  has  not  the  o^crconciseness 
of  Bishop  Butler, — from  all  which  the  simple  reader 
would  suppose  Mr.  Smith  had  at  least  some  quali- 
ties in  common  with  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Ac,  though,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  superior  to 
them  all.  Mr.  Griswold  has  ?ery  frequently  re- 
coarse  to  this  species  of  juggling.  Thus  in  the 
ease  of  Headley  it  appears  to  be  praise  that  he  is 
Dot  bookish,  while  iie  may  lack  just  what  hooks 
alone  can  supply.  There  is  another  naive  exam- 
ple of  tills  io  Mr.  Griswold's  account  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  thus  :-*•**  Baeon  was  described  as  '  the 
wjsest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  ;*  but  Edwards, 
not  inferior  to  the  immortal  Chancellor  in  genius, 
suffers  not  even  an  accusation  of  anything  unbe* 
ooming  a  gentleman,  a  philosopher,  or  a  Christian.** 

Again,  Mr.  Whipple*s  style  is  described  as  **  sug- 
gesting a  fusion  of  the  strength  of  the  Areopagitica 
with  the  ease  and  liveliness  of  the  Spectator.** 

It  is  this  jumble  of  celebrities,  this 

Moaes  and  Aaron, 

Paul  Joiwa  and  old  Chsroo 

style  of  combination,  which  jars  upon  the  reader  in 
the  skeleton  preface,  where  we  have  so  close  to- 
gether Edward  Robinson,  Moses  Stuart,  the  Pere- 
grinations of  Petrus  Mudd,  Thomp8on*s  Major 
Jones'  Courtship,  Mr.  Thorpe's  Big  Bear  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Hooper*s  Simon  Suggs,  Morgan  Ne- 
ville's Mike  Fink. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the  eye  or  gtiew- 
ous  to  the  soul  than  this  arid  catalogueing. 

The  recurrence  of  certain  inelegant  expressions 
is  very  tiresome,  such  as  sort^  in  every  variety. 
**  The  same  sort  Irving  had  published,**  **  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  persons,  "  the  highest  sort  of  nation- 
ality,** "this  sort  of  knowledge,**  **this  sort  of 
writing,** "  the  sort  of  persons  Franklin  addressed,** 
Verp1anck*s  Shakspeare,  **  in  some  sort  a  compre- 
kenaive  commentary,*'  &c.  Yet  Mr.  Griswold 
finds  fault  with  the  style  of  Irving  for  the  use  of  a 
vulgarism  which  occurs  in  Paradise  Lost! 

Of  inaeeuraeies,— there  are  far  more  typographi- 
cal blundors  than  there  need  he.  Preseott  is  stated  to 
be  bom  in  1776;  A.  H.  Everett  it  seems  was  sent 
to  Cuba  las$^wirUer  as  an  agent  of  the  government, 
at  the  time  he  was  in  China,  &c.,  &c. 


We  are  told  in  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
that  **  the  success  of  the  Pilot  was  at  first  a  littls 
doubtful  in  this  country,**  and  at  tlie  close  of  it 
that  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of 
the  time,  and  everywhere  obtained  cooataot  aod 
high  applause.*' 

Professor  Robinson  is  stated  to  be  descended 
from  the  famous  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden,  which 
will  be  as  entirely  new  a  piece  of  infonnatioo  to 
the  distinguished  biblical  scholar  as  it  is  to  the 
public. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  with  all  this  carelestoew 
and  ineffioieni-y,  a  great  deal  of  respectable  nana- 
tive  in  the  volume  where  no  particular  nicety  is 
needed,  all  of  which  we  have  no  disposition  touo* 
dervaliie.  There  are  many  made-up  opinions  from 
the  average  judgment  of  society  also  which  aill 
pass  current. 

The  pretensions  of  the  book  to  any  general  viewi 
may  he  summed  up  in  the  two  ideas.  Nationality 
and  Copyright.  Theae  are  the  perpetually  recsr- 
ring  phrases.  Constantly  the  foot  role  of  nation- 
ality  is  applied  to  an  author  or  publisher,  and  mem* 
hers  of  Congress  are  blown  up  rooodly,  in  good 
set  terms.  Our  readers  know  already  that  the 
Literary  world  is  no  equivocal  supporter  of  a  tne 
nationality:  we  look  forward  to  its  developmeot 
with  interest,  and  gladly  record  any  promises  by 
the  way.  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  timet 
that  Mr.  Griswold  has  occupied  so  much  of  bit 
book  with  the  subject;  it  is  evidenee  that  tbetopie 
either  is  or  is  about  to  be  popular  and  expedient. 

The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  Mr.  6rit- 
wor]d*s  book  is  nationality.  The  thought  seemt 
to  have  entered  and  taken  poeseaeion  of  ths  wri- 
ter's mind  with  the  foree  of  monomania.  It  it 
continually  thrust  upon  the  attention,  and  as  eoo- 
tinually  misapplied.  The  principle  seems  to  be  to 
find  nationality  where  it  does  not  exist  as  sach,  aod 
to  deny  it  where  it  does.  Thus  we  have  Preseott 
brought  forward  as  a  national  writer,  though  we 
are  elsewhere  told  that  writing  on  Americsa  sob- 
jects  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  it. 
How  can  Preseott  any  further  than  Roseoe  be 
claimed  as  a  nationality  man  according  to  Mr.  Gris- 
wold*s  standard,  unless  by  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can subject  matter  I  Washington  Irving,  we  are 
told,  is  not  "  in  his  sympathies,  tastes,  and  exeea- 
tion,  more  English  than  American,  and  that  it  it  sot 
in  any  degree  improbable  that  if  Addison,  Gold* 
smith  or  Mackenzie  had  never  lived  he  would  hire 
written  exactly  as  he  has  written,  and  upon  svery 
subject  except  the  life  of  Groldsmith  which  has  ever 
received  his  attention.**  This  is  going  altogether 
further  than  is  necessary,  and  than  is  true.  Oo 
the  other  band  John  Neal  is  snubbed  becaaae  he 
has  always  worked  for  the  cause  with  the  remarkt 
"  it  is  common  to  apeak  of  Mr.  Neal  as  an  Amen- 
can  author  par  excellence ;  but  his  claims  to  soeh 
'  distinction,  like  those  of  many  others,  are  chiefly 
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of  aoegatiTe  character.**  Miss  Faller,  who  has 
written  strongly  open  this  question,  is  put  in  the 
time  category,  and  Mathews,  who  has  lieen  one  of 
its  chief  championa  and  got  heartily  abused  for  it, 
i»  branded  as  altogether  spurious. 

Whence  Mr.  Griswold*8  new-born  zeal  on  this 
subject  1  We  do  not  remember  noticing  it  in  the 
Poets  of  America.  And  what  means  a  constant 
series  of  innuendoes  and  allusions  to  various  spu- 
rious professors  of  the  art  national.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  Mr.  Griswold  were  usurping  some 
oatiooaJity  throne,  and  like  an  Eastern  monarch 
bow.stringing  all  rival  claimants  to  feel  himself 
secure.  • 

The  account  of  Miss  Fuller  is  a  singular  piece 
of  composition.  After  the  usual  lifeless  rigmarole 
of  hiographieal  statements,  we  have  a  cavil  at  some 
remarks  of  the  authoress  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  Indian  subjects,  which  is  very  unbecomingly 
constraed  into  an  attack  upon  the  late  Mrs.  School- 
craft. '•Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Griswold,  " can  be 
more  ridicaloas.'*  We  would  make  exception  in 
favor  of  his  own  comments.  The  very  indepen- 
deoce  and  straightforwardness  of  this  writer  are 
lude  grounds  of  complaint  against  her.  '*  Her 
lemarks  opon  the  Indians  are  very  superficial  and 
iMatutious  because  this  is  so  ajiparerU,^'  Of  that 
species  of  caution  we  confess  indeed  we  can  find 
DO  traces  in  the  writings  of  Miss  Fuller,  though 
ipeeimens  of  it  are  abundant  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Griswold.  She  will  willingly  plead  guilty  to  a 
cbarge  which  it  were  a  dishonor  to  refute.  We 
are  then  told  that  Miss  Fuller"  shows  everywhere  a 
villiogness  to  advance  any  opinion  for  the  sake  of 
Baking  a  point,*'  and  as  an  example  a  slight  news- 
paper notice  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Foe  is  quoted, 
io  which  she  saya,  "  no  form  of  literary  activity 
^  so  terribly  degenerated  among  us  as  the  tale," 
for  ihe  parpose  of  bringing  in  the  reward,  *'  that 
everjbody  who  wanu  a  new  hat  or  bonnet  takes 
^u  way  to  earn  one  from  the  magazines  or  annuals." 
This  i^  the  statement.     Now  fur  the  comment. 


•There  is  not  a  distinction  made  on  thiir  subject  of  na- 
tioDality  which  Mr.  Mathews  has  not  made  in  print  before. 
Hit  views  are  adopted,  thoagh  sometimes  made  ridiculous. 
'^y  should  bs  be  aboaed  by  a  convert  ?  It  is  the  anme 
•tth  Ike  subject  of  copyright.  Mr.  Griswold  is  largely  in- 
^ted  to  Mr.  Mathewa  and  depreciates  him  accordingly. 
*^e  caonot  pasa  this  topic  without  a  protest  to  Mr.  Gris- 
wold'i coiirse  railing  at  legislators,  wbo  "think  they  are 
wrewdly  cheating  the  foreigner  of  so  much  money  for  Ihe 
^wr  people,  a  set  of  men  whose  intellects  arc  too  mean  or 
*k<Me  piineiplea  are  too  wicked  to  admit  of  their  seeing  or 
^oc  what  is  just  and  needful  in  the  premises.  The  plan> 
u^r  of  the  foreign  author  is  sanctioned  and  enforced  be- 
«uw  so  honest  law,  as  it  would  in  a  very  alight  degree 
iBcretse  the  prices  of  new  books,  might  endanger  the  seal 
of  ibe  member  of  Congress  who  should  vole  foril  ;**  and  at 
^•'pinukar  pobltabers.  We  are  pleased  to  find  Mr. 
Griiwold  so  earnestly  advocating  the  measure,  and  hialan- 
PS|B  may  be  (iMgiven  for  a  good  cause. 


It  is  fearfnlly  big-hook-ian.  "  This  display  of  wit 
was  too  dearly  purchased  by  so  large  a  sacrifice  of 
integrity J^^  How  so  1  Why  this  degrading  charge  1 
Was  it  not  true  ?  It  was — yet  Mr.  Griswold  seeks 
to  disprove  it  by  summoning  up  an  array  of  Ame- 
rican tale  writers,  Irving,  Dana,  and  others,  who 
had  all  written  long  before  this  statement  was 
made,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  at  all  apply.  It  is  a 
trick  to  deceive  the  reader.  Miss  Fuller  says  '*  the 
tale  has  degenerated  among  us,"  implying  that  it 
had  once  reached  a  high  character ;  ahe  alludes  to 
the  popular  magazine  stories  of  the  day,  and  as 
we  have  staled,  what  jshe  says  was  true.  It  would 
be  trifling  with  the  reader  to  notice  such  absurdi- 
ties did  they  appear  in  any  other  quarter  than  this 
national  octavo.  Here  we  have  again  nationality 
introduced,  and  Misa  Fuller  censured  fur  introdu- 
cing to  the  notice  (»f  the  American  people  the  su- 
perior culture  of  Europe.  **  She  seems  to  think 
that  books,  like  brown  stout,  are  improved  by  the 
motion  of  a  ship,  and  therefore  generally  eulogises 
those  which  have  been  imported^  and  is  very  severe 
upon  those  of  home  production."  The  eulogies  of 
Miss  Fuller  are  upon  Milton,  the  two  Herberts, 
Goethe,  the  great  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  such  modern  poeta 
as  Misa  Barrett  and  Browning.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  critical  faces  at  in  all  this.  It  would  be 
thought  to  any  one  possessed  of  a  particle  of  real 
feeling  for  the  literary  wants  of  the  country,  that 
it  was  doing  the  state  some  service  to  introduce 
names  like  these  to  the  people.  Our  national  critic 
apparently  thinks  otherwise. 

Mr.  Griswold  further  sneeringly  tells  us  that  Misa 
Fuller  has  *'  an  astonishing  facility  in  the  use  of 
her  intellectual  furniture,"  as  if  she  were  a  shallow 
writer,  producing  effects  by  the  smallest  means. 
The  contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  Every  read- 
er of  a  spark  of  intelligence  must  be  impressed  by 
a  deficiency  of  utterance,  as  it  were,  an  inability  to 
express  the  entire  thought  which  is  hidden  in  the 
mind,  a  glimpse  of  "  riches  infinite"  beyond  the 
written  page.  We  are  not  writing  a  criiiciam  upoo 
Miss  Fuller.  There  are  suggestions  which  might 
be  made  to  her  with  respect  to  her  writings,  but 
Mr.  Griswold  is  not  the  man  to  make  them.  He 
has  blundered,  as  usual,  sadly  in  accusing  Misa 
Fuller  of  a  want  of  nationality,  the  whole  force  of 
whose  character  is  bent  upon  the  development  of 
this  very  thing.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  while 
the  critics  of  England  and  France  are  conferring 
distinguished  honors  upon  Misa  Fuller  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  genius,  the  author  of  this 
big  book  on  nationality  should  so  pitifully  depre- 
ciate her.  Of  the  coarse  and  illiberal  treatment 
of  Mr.  Mathews  we  offer  no  refutation.  It  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Mise  Fuller  and  one 
or  two  other  instances,  a  departure  from  the 
method  of  the  whole  book,  and  indicates  an  un- 
worthy purpose.     It  is  an  attempt  to  degrade  the 
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aathor,  which  must  react  in  his  favor.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  his  books  '*  is  low,  and  base,  and 
as  untrue  as  it  is  revohin^/' — that  the  stvie  of  Mr. 
Mathews  '*  indicates  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
contemplation  of  vulgar  depravity."  "  Some  wri- 
ters are  said  to  advance  on  stilts  :  our  author  may 
be  said  to  proceed  differently,  strainingly  jerking 
through  mire."  The  rest  is  one  of  Mr.  Griswold*s 
diatribes  on  nationality,  which  are  plastered  over 
the  whole  volume.  Whatever  errors  of  taste  there 
may  be  in  Mr.  Mathews^  works,  there  is  not  a  line 
base  or  immoral.  That  they  have  gone  abroad  and 
been  highly  praised  in  influential  journals,  as  Tait's 
and  Douglas  Jerrold*s  magazines,  the  Athenaeum, 
and  the  Westminster  Review,  is  true,  and  no  cavil 
of  Mr.  Griswold's  will  reverse  the  judgment. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  press  the  omissions  in 
Mr.  Griswnld*8  book,  knowing  the  impossibility  of 
including  all.  His  list  of  authors  of  whom  we 
have  biographies,  and  of  most,  specimens,  numbers 
seventy,  of  whom  there  are  thirteen  divines,  twelve 
political  writers,  three  historians,  twenty>six  nov- 
elists and  tale  writers,  fourteen  essayists,  a  trav- 
eller, a  natuialist,  and  an  ethnographer.  Mr. 
Headley  is  the  chief  traveller.  Where  are  Ste- 
phens and  Mackenzie  ?  Certainly  they  should  not 
have  been  omitted.  The  former  has  connected  his 
name  throughout  the  woild  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can antiquities,  and  has  been  the  most  widely  read 
of  all  our  travellers,  as  Slidell  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  best  known.  Melville  should  have  had  a 
place  for  his  Typee.  Do  Mr.  Griswold's  new 
notions  of  nationality  exclude  Paine,  who  did  some 
service  to  the  country  in  his  day.  Dr.  Lieber  and 
Mr.  Catherwood  from  all  mention  whatever  ^ 
Was  not  Albert  Gallatin  entitled  to  a  Biography  1 
Where  is  Chancellor  Kent  1  Where  are  the  med- 
ical writers  1  Why  is  the  late  Colonel  Stone^s 
name  not  mentioned  ?  Would  this  have  been  the 
case  were  he  still  living  at  the  head  of  an  influen- 
tial newspaper  ?  Where  is  Leggett's  biography  ? 
Why  is  there  not  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Press, 
with  some  specimens  of  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  American  writing  t  Why  are  there 
fourteen  columns  of  Verplan'^k  and  none  of  Pro- 
fessors Robinson  and  Stuart  t 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  authors  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Griswold^s  book  will  in  no  long  time  come 
under  our  notice  in  various  ways,  it  is  the  less  ne- 
cessary on  this  occasion  to  bring  the  writers  for- 
ward by  extracts  from  these  biographical  sketches. 
There  are  many  to  whom  the  woik  will  be  of 
use,  though  it  should  be  received  by  all  with  allow- 
ance for  its  weakness  and  its  prejudices.  A  criti- 
cal history  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  worthy 
to  send  forth  to  the  world,  is  a  work  which  still 
reroains  to  be  accomplished.  Such  a  work  will 
certainly  exhibit  the  national  intellect  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light  than  Mr.  Griswold,  with  all  his 
opportunities,  has  attained  in  this  big  and  little  book. 


NEY  AND  RUDOLPH. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  January  number 
of  the  *'  Messenger,*'  on  the  tradition,  which,  in 
the  South,  persists  in  confounding  these  two  di^ 
tinguished  persons,  is  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, to  find  that  he  has  given  some  ofTence  to  your- 
self, and  it  may  be  to  the  correspondent  who  fur- 
nished you  with  the  opinions  of  General  St.  Lever, 
in  relation  to  the  French  of  Marshal  Ney.  Yott 
will  permit  him  to  say,  for  his  own  justification, 
that  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  any  design  to  of- 
fend or  to  annoy  by  any  thing  said  in  that  paper. 
Nor  does  he  well  perceive,  even  now,  that  any  of- 
fence should  have  been  taken  by  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  that  a  mere  allusion  to  the  tradition 
was  premature,  unless  all  the  claims  of  the  tradi- 
tion were  given  at  large, — with  all  its  details,  its 
points  made,  and  authorities  quoted,  precisely  as 
they  are  urged  at  the  Sooth,  by  each  as  regard  it 
with  belief,  and  such  also  as  consider  it  as  more 
than  an  ingenious  and  plausible  case.  Certainly,  if 
the  original  note  in  the  Messenger,  which  prompt- 
ed the  article  on  Ney  and  Radolph,  was  not^- 
mature,  it  was  immature, — and  this  last,  perhaps, 
had  been  the  more  proper  word.  What  was  pass- 
ingly said  to  this  effect,  by  the  writer  of  that,  pa- 
per, had  no  other  meaning. 

With  one  other  remark  I  finish  this  brief  apolo- 
gy. It  was  not  my -purpose  to  contend  for  thetra* 
dition  which  I  furnished.  It  was  given  but  as  a 
tradition,  and  one  sufficiently  ingenious,  and  suffi- 
ciently fortified  by  details,  to  justify  inquiry  and 
specnlation.  My  object  was  simply  to  give  the 
narrative  fair  play — to  let  your  readers  see  it,  not 
in  the  summary  of  a  single  sentence,  but  folly, ac- 
cording to  its  facts,  as  it  is  reported  in  Georgia, 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  Sooth,  and  as  it  is 
certainly  and  seriously  believed  by  many.  1  did 
not  myself  argue  in  its  behalf,  except  as  a  lawyer, 
simply  to  make  as  mnch  of  my  case  as  psssible. 
My  faith  in  its  truth  is  exceedingly  moderate;  but 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  meant 
concluded  by  any  thing  that  Mr.  Headley  writes. 
T  have  probably  all  the  biographies  of  Ney  that 
Mr.  Headley  has  ever  seen,  including  that  pub- 
lished by  the  family  of  the  Marshal.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Ney  could  have  found  a  dozen  fathers* 
and  grandfathers  too,  if  he  had  desired  them, 
among  the  Alsace  peasantry.  There  is  something 
still  wanting  to  this  history,  which  I  shall  certainly, 
at  my  leisure,  pursue,  without  making  my  researches 
too  deliberate.  My  purpose  I  assur;  yoa,  will  not 
be  to  startle  the  public  by  my  revelations,  bnt  to 
amuse  and  interest  them,  at  the  utmost,  and  to 
satisfy  myself.  This  was  my  object,  indeed,  in 
furnishing  you  with  the  paper  which  you  have  pub- 
lished. I  had  a  farther  object, — to  make  a  brief 
summary  of  the  performances  of  a  very  noble  sol- 
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dier  of  the  Re?oluiioa — ^such  a  summary,  as,  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  complete  biography*  would 
serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  memorial.  Nor  is  the 
tradition  which  I  have  given, — though  it  should 
prove  nntrue, — wholly  to  be  despised.  Tradi- 
liuns  possess  a  vital  value  in  the  formation  of  pop- 
ular character.    They  leach  the  young — they  make 


to  that  of  Don  Sebastian.  It  is  no  less  than  a  re- 
suscitation of  Marshal  Ney  himself.  My  corres- 
pondent says  :  "The  article  in  the  Messenger  in 
regard  to  the  supposed  identity  of  Ney  and  Ru- 
dolph, recalls  a  .circumstance  which  occurred  to 
me  in  the  summer  of  1841.  In  a  ramble  among 
the  mountains  in  the  upper  part   of  Pickens  Dis- 


localities  sacred — they  provoke  emulation, — they  !  trict  in  this  State,  I  was  told  of  an  old  man,  whom 


infurin  with  generous  sentiments.  To  dismiss  from 
the  pages  of  a  periodical  all  matter  which  could  not 
be  proved  literally  true,  would  very  soon  make  its 
readers  barren.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  beautiful,  in 
the  moral,  in  the  spiritual,  nay,  in  the  purely  fanciful 
which  the  merely  absolute  details  of  human  life 
and  society  could  never  equal  in  charms  and  influ- 
ence. And  this  charm  would  be  legitimately  en- 
jojed,  and  this  influence  would  be  as  moral  and  as 
becoming  as  if  it  came  to  ns  directly  from  the 
haads  of  God.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  tra- 
dition may  hereafter  be  of  such  use  as  that  which 
the  Portagoese  so  long  held — and  possibly  hold  to 
this  day — touching  the  fate  of  their  valiant  mon- 
arch, Don  Sebastian.  Don  Sebastian  was  killed 
io  Africa,  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  Muley  Moloch. 
Sherif  of  Morocco.  But  the  particulars  of  his 
fate  were  never  known.  His  body  was  never  dis- 
covered, and  a  tradition  spread  through  Portugal 
that  he  was  still  living.  He  had  been  a  popular 
bero,  and  his  people  were  too  glad  to  entertain  the 
^Tj.  They  believed  that  he  lived,  and  were  on 
tbe  alert  for  his  appearance.  And  he  did  come — 
Id /ovr different  persons, — all  affirming  their  rights, 
tnd  all  resemblinsr  the  deceased  monarch.  Some 
of  these  perished  in  the  gallies,  or  on  the  scafibld, 
u  impostors.  One  of  them,  however,  was  so  suc- 
eessful  as  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  two- thirds 
of  Christian  Europe.  The  romance  of  the  Por- 
tugoeae  seized  upon  these  traditions,  and  the  sto- 
nes and  ballads  which  grew  oat  of  them,  form 
a  ulaable  part  of  the  early  literature  of  the  na- 
tion. The  poets  of  other  countries  found  it  good 
staple  for  their  fictions,  and  we  may  point  to  two 
illBBtrtoas  instances,  at  least,  in  which  British  lit- 
eratore  owes  something  to  this  simply  plausible 
Mition.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Porter  have 
both  employed  the  subject  afler  their  several  modes, 
^  I  am  half  ioclined  to  think,  fiom  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  the  novel  of  "  Don  Sebastian,**  that 
it  is  one  of  the  roost  artistical  of  all  the  writings 
of  the  "Sisters."  Would  it  not  be  curious — 
oay,  would  it  not  crown,  with  a  rare  interest,  the 
p^ins  of  the  South,  from  the  waters  of  Maryland 
to  those  of  Florida, — if,  some  fifty  years  hence, 
soioe  great  native  writer  should  seise  upon  an  hum- 
ble tradition,  and  make  good  capital  out  of  it  for 
romantic  fiction.  And  there  is  nothing  improbable 
io  the  conjee  tare.  While  I  write,  new  fields  of 
specolation  open  upon  us.  Here  is  a  letter  just 
received  from  an  intelligent  friend  in  the  interior 
of  Sooth  Carolina,  w  hich  gives  us  a  parallel  case 


I  did  not  however  happen  to  meet,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  claimed  to   be  Marshal  Ney.     He 
dwell  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  of  all  the  moun- 
tain nooks  to  be  found  on  the  Tennessee  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridsre,  somewhere  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tuckaseedga  river.     Of  course  people  took 
for  granted  that  it  was  only  in  a  temporary  oblivion 
of  sense  that  he  uttered  himself  thus  childishly. 
When  asked  to  account  for  his  escape,  he  told  the 
following  story  :    *  When  the  day  came  appointed 
for  his  execntion,  and  while  on  his  way  to  the  fatal 
spot,  the  officer  who  accompanied  him,  whispered 
him  that  a  portion  of  the  old  guard  who  had  served 
with  him  so  frequently,  had  been  detailed  for  hiv 
execution — that  these  were  not  willing  to  see  hinr 
basely  murdered  afler  so  many  hard-fought  battles 
and  perilous  escapes  as  they  had  seen  together, 
and  were  resolved  to  save  him.     He  was  then  told 
that  with  the  word  *'  fire,"  he  was  to  fall  to  the 
ground  as  if  killed  and  leave  the  rest  to  his  ancient 
comrades.     Without  giving  him  time  to  answer, 
the  officer  filed  off,  and  he  saw  no  moire  of  him. 
All  things  being  ready  for  the  execution,  he  knelt, 
and,  obeying  his  instructions  implicitly,  fell  at  the 
word  '*  fire,"  and  escaped  perfectly  uninjured.     A 
cloak  was  instantly  thrown  over  him  to  conceal  his 
person,  which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  the  old  Guard,  who,  faithful  to  the  last,  allowed 
n(v4MLQds  but  their  own  to  interfere  in  the  last  duties- 
to  the  (supposed)  dead.     In  this  way  he  was  saved 
and  finally  smuggled  on  board  a  vessel  which  bore 
him  from  the  shores  of  France  forever.* " 

Such  is  the  purport  of  the  communication  of  my 
friend.  Your  readers  must  not  suppose  that  be- 
cause he  tells,  and  I  repeat,  this  story,  either  of 
us  believes  it : — yet,  of  such  very  stuff  as  this,  even 
thus  crude  and  improbable,  do  the  the  poet  and  the 
romancer  weave  some  of  their  most  enduring  fic- 
tions. 

Satilla. 


ECHO. 

From  the  German  of  Herder. 

Believe  it  not,  credulous  child,  believe  not  the 
fable  of  the  poets,  that  the  modest  Echo  is  in  aught 
connected  with  the  vain  Narcissus ,-  or  has  been  a 
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babbling  traitress  to  her  god  ;  fur  never  showed 
she  herself  to  mortal ;  never  came  a  sound  first 
from  her  lips.  But  listen,  I  will  relate  to  yoa  the 
true  story  of  the  Echo. 

Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Love,  was  an  active 
assistant  of  Jove  at  the  creation.  Parentally  gave 
she  oat  of  her  heart  to  every  creature  that  sprang 
into  existence  a  voice,  a  tone,  that  her  all  penetra* 
ting  sooU  her  w  hole  being  pervaded ;  and  by  it, 
were  all  creatures  united  in  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
At  length  the  good  mother  had  exhausted  herself; 
and  since  she  was,  after  her  labors,  only  half  an 
immortal,  she  was  lo  be  separated  by  death  from 
her  children.  How  deeply  was  she  grieved  by  the 
thought  of  departure.  Entreating,  she  fell  before 
the  throne  of  Jupiter^  and  said,  "  powerful  god,  let 
my  form  vanish  from  among  the  gods :  but  my 
feelings,  my  sympathies  blot  not  out ;  and  sever 
me  not  from  thoee  to  whom  I  have  given  being  out 
of  my  heart ;  at  least,  invisible,  let  me  be  aroond 
them  ;  thereby  will  I  feel  with  them,  and  share  with 
them  each  sound  of  grief  and  of  joy ;  with  them  be 
happy,  or  sorrow fal." 

*'  Aod  what  will  it  help  thee,  to  be  willing  to 
to  become  one  of  no  yisible  race,"  said  the  god, 
'*  when  thoQ  feelest  with  them  their  misery,  being 
inrisible,  and  not  able  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
grief,  when  forever  is  pronounced  against  thee 
the  irrevocable  sentence  of  fate  1" 

"  Only  let  me  be  permitted  to  answer  to  them, 
thoagh  invisible,  only  let  the  echoing  sound  reach 
their  seals,  and  my  mother-heart  will  rest  fully 
satisfied. 

Japiter  touched  her  softly,  and  she  vanished, 
and  became  the  formless,  all  pervading  Echo. 
When  the  voices  of  her  children  sound — sounds 
also  the  heart  of  the  mother ;  she  ntters  oat  of  every 
object  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  of  gladness,  with 
the  harmony  of  a  delicately  attnned  string.  Even 
the  hard  rocks  are  pervaded  by  her ;  even  the  soli- 
tary woods  become  animated ;  and  bow  ofl  hast  thou, 
O  tender  mother,  thon  timid  inhabitant  of  the  soli- 
tade  and  the  silent  forest,  how  oft  hast  thou  in 
these  refreshed  me  more  than  the  unsympathizing 
hearts  of  men.  With  softest  pity  thou  givest  me 
back  my  sighs.  However  unwise  and  forsaken  I 
may  be,  I  feel  still,  in  listening  to  thy  broken  tones, 
that  an  all-pervading,  an  all-embracing  mother 
knows  me  and  hears  me. 

C«  C  Xi. 


I  saw  my  loved  one  to  my  couch  draw  nigh : 
For  me  she  had  descended  from  the  sky. 

If  to  my  grief  she  might  s(»me  respite  add. 

Sweet  was  the  thought  that  love  could  bring  her 
down, 
Rut  T  was  troubled  as  the  mother,  when 
Her  suff  Ving  infant  wakes  and  moans  again  ; 

**  0  linger  not — resume  your  heavenly  crown," 
I  said,  and  as  soft  notes  of  music  fail. 
She,  smiling,  melted  in  the  moonbeams  pale. 

Q.  C  li. 


SONNET. 


I  had  a  dream  all  beautifally  sad. 
My  life*s  sole  solace  had  gone  up  on  high, 
Aod  I  was  left  on  earth  alone  to  die. 
Musing  in  resignation  almost  glad, 
I  wept  my  loss,  when  lo,  in  beauty  clad. 


"NYDIA  PRESENTING  FLOWERS  TO  IONE/> 

{Bulwer**  Last  Dayt  of  Pomptu, 

They  call  roe,  sweet  lady,  the  blind  flower  girl, 
Tho*  to  me  there  seems  light  all  round  ; 

They  tell  me  it  glows  in  the  diamond  and  pearl, 
May  it  not  in  these  flowers  be  found  ? 

The  bright  dew  is  on  them,  I  culled  them  this  morn. 
While  the  air  was  refreshing  and  bland. 

And  Tve  traced  them  all  o*er — there**  not  a  rude 
thorn. 
To  wound  thy  soft  delicate  hand. 

And  for  thy  fair  bosom  I  tied  this  bouquet — 
Here's  the  violet,  the  rose,  and  "  hearts-ease ;" 

The  first  that  bloomed  among  my  flowers  to-day. 
Does  the  dew-drop  still  twinkle  on  these ! 

Take  them,  fair  lady,  they  were  gathered  for  thee. 
And  this  garland  1  wreathed  for  thy  brow, 

Is  blooms  from  the  orange  and  magnolia  tree, 
A  pledge  for  the  pure  bridal  vow. 

And  now  could  my  fingers  ran  o'er  that  smooth  face, 
As  they  glide  o'er  my  beautifol  flowers ; 

They  woaldtell  meof  majesty,  sweetness  and  grace, 
That  might  chain  the  '*poor  flower  girl"  for  boors. 

Then  when  all  alone,  I  am  threading  my  way, 
With  my  light  basket  swung  on  my  arm, 

ril  think  of  thee,  lady,  as  the  loved  light  of  day, 
And  my  heart  will  grow  tender  and  warm. 


A. 


Memphis,  Jan.  1847. 
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SOME  FACT  AND  SOME  FICTION. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Clermont  said — 
"I  believe  Beninah  has  given  us  the  best  of  Ciir- 
rin,  Erskine  and  Burke,  suppose  we  have  a  little 
biography  ?"' 

''  I  am  afraid  we  shall  impose  quite  too  much  on 
Miss  Clermont,"  said  Megilvery. 

Beninah  said,  there  could  be  nothing  more  de- 
li'Iufuho  her — **and  which  shall  we  have,  Plutarch, 
Haley,  or  Bos  well  ?" 

"Plutarch  is  out  of  date,  Haley  too  gloomy,  or 
rather  his  subject  is  so,  Johnson  is  a  most  excellent 
subject,  and  Boswell   the  prince  of  biographers.*' 

"I  delight  in  the  book,"  said  Megilvery,  "  not- 
^iihjtanding  the  ridicule  which  has  been  heaped 
oDJibyDr.  Walcott  in  his  Bdzzy  and  Piozzy. 
I  believe  it  was  not  that  work  referred  to,  but 
Johnson's  tonr  to  the  Scottish  Islands,  and  what  is 
remembered,  as  it  occurs,  is  usually  more  vividly 
impressed  on  the  mind." 

"Trne,  Megilvery,  but  Dr.  Walcott,  with  alibis 
«ii  and  uriginality,  has  long  since  been  laid  on  the 
8hdf;  what  is  written  for  the  passing  hour,  gen- 
erally dies  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  it 
birth.  While  *  Sir  Joseph  Banks,'  and  the  *  But- 
terfly', and  the  »  Hair  Powder  Tan'  are  forgotten, 
ve  still  lake  some  interest  in  Johnson  and  his 
friend.  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Cowper,  •  what 
»uold  we  not  give  for  such  a  life  of  Shakspeare, 
wMilion.'" 

'*  I  dare  say."  said  Beninah, ''  I  should  have  ad- 
mired the  Doctor  as  much  as  Boswell  did.  Mr. 
Oglefie  says  of  his  dictionary,  it  is  as  heavy  as  the 
Pjramids  of  Egypt,  and  as  useless." 

**  That  remiodB  iiie  of  the  gnat  oq  the  horn  of 

the  ox.'' 

"Tread  lightly,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  o'er  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  especially  o'er  the  grave 
of  the  unfortunate  suicide." 

^1r.  Clermont  saw  the  wayward  spirit  of  Megilve- 
7  was  hurt  by  this  remark,  and  said,  **  My  dear  sir, 
^  li^mg  man  is  more  injured  by  what  is  said  of  him 
iHao  a  dead  one,  and  I  believe  poor  Oglevie  leA 
lew  connexions  to  mourn  his  fate.  Did  you  ever 
near  him  lecture,  Megilvery  1" 

"  Several  times,  in  Kentucky,  and  was  much 
imosed  with  his  performance,  for  he  was  some- 
lioies quite  dramatic.  On  one  occasion  I  heard  him 
mention  the  frightful  fragments  of  a  man,  and  he 
•lartcd  with  as  much  horror  as  if  they  had  in  re- 
ally been  presented  to  him." 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Mrs.  Dorsay  had  been  absent  for  some 
weeks,  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Beninah  '"  if  she  did  not 
iliink  it  strange  Orrab  bad  not  Written  to  them  1" 

*'  If  I  had,"  said  Benioahi  "  exacted  a  promise, 
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she  would  have  been  as  good  as  her  word.  I  did 
not  do  so,  and  I  hardly  think  she  will  write,  she 
likes  a  book  so  much  better  than  a  pen." 

**  I  think,  Beninah,  she  has  nearly  legained  her 
former  cheerfulness;  dues  she  ever  mention  Dor- 
say  *8  death  now  1" 

"  Very  seldom,  though  that  is  no  reason  she  does 
not  think  of  him.  Last  Christmas,  when  you  went 
to  New  York,  she  staid  with  me ; — one  evening 
some  political  ladies  took  tea  with  us ;  after  they 
were  gone,  I  asked  Orrah  why  she  did  not  help 
Miss  Macaul  defend  her  favorite  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  You  are  both  personally  acquainted 
with  him." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but  that  does  not  qualify  us 
to  be  judges  of  his  fitness  for  the  station  :  I  was 
never  much  disposed  to  meddle  with  politics,  and 
if  I  had  been,  Mr.  Dorsay  would  have  cured  me 
of  the  propensity." 

**  Why  ?  Was  he  one  of  those  lordly  gentle- 
men who  think  ladies  have  no  right  to  an  opinion.*' 

''  Far  from  it,  or  I  might  have  rebelled.  The 
last  time  we  dined  from  home  it  was  with  a  friend ; 
the  party  consisted  of  our  host  and  his  wife  and 
the  elderly  ladies,  together  with  ourselves.  Poli- 
tics was  the  subject ;  the  ladies  were  very  warm  ; 
the  gentlemen  occasionally  threw  in  a  word  by  way 
of  keeping  up  the  fire.  Mr.  Dorsay  sat  opposite 
to  me  at  table  and  several  limes  looked  at  me  with 
a  pleased  expression  of  countenance ;  a  circam- 
Btance  I  should  have  forgotten  hod  it  not  been  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  by  recent  events.  As  we 
drove  home  he  said,  *  I  never  was  so  pleased  and 
so  proud  of  you  as  to- day  :  you  did  not  talk  poli- 
tics with  those  silly  women.'  And  really,  to  do 
him  justice,  their  politics  were  nothing  more  than 
partialities  and  personalities.  I  rejoiced  my  hus- 
band was  pleased  ;  but  there  was  no  room  for 
surprise,  for  he  seldom  heard  me  mention  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Beninah  ;  **  bat  I  did  not  know 
you  always  intended  to  be  so  prudent.  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  accidental." 

**  Far  from  it ;  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  res- 
olution 1  formed  when  I  was  very  young,  i  once 
visited  a  widow  lady  much  addicted  to  politics  : — 
one  day  whilst  I  was  there,  a  neighbor  sent  her  a 
circular  from  a^  member  of  Congress  ;  the  words 
'  Depreciate' and  *  Appreciate' occurred  frequently, 
which  she  read  aloud  for  the  edification  of  the  com- 
pany ^  Deprecate'  and  *  Apprecate.'  There  was 
present  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  aAerwards 
made  many  laughable  remarks  on  the  subject.  I 
resolved  never  to  run  the  risk  of  being  classed 
with  such  ladies.  I  have  often  wondered  that  wo- 
men should  ever  interfere  with  a  subject,  which  so 
often  awakens  all  the  stormy  passions  of  men.  In- 
deed I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  are  usually  so 
fopd  of  this  topic  ;  when  so  much  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  the  able  discussion  of  affairs  it  is  apt 
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to  be  brought  in  view.  I  think  a  politician  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  religious  and  moral  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  political  and  military  insti- 
tutions, and  the  commercial  affairs,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  of  past  times/' 

^^  You  fix  yoor  standard  too  high,  Orrah  ;  how  is 
it  possible  for  cultivators  of  the  earth,  merchants, 
and  mechanics  to  know  all  these  things  1" 

'*  They  cannot ;  therefore,  those  who  aspire  to 
guide  the  multitude  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
about." 

**  But,"  said  Beninah,  **  I  should  think  it  was 
easy  enough  for  most  persons  to  understand  some- 
thing of  state  rights  and  local  concerns." 

'*  Certainly  ;  but  even  on  these  subjects  we  often 
hear  great  blunders.  I  had  a  chat  the  other  day 
with  a  neighbor  who  blamed  Mr.  Clay  for  giving 
up  a  great  fishing  hole  a^way  yonder  at  the  South. 
He  was  talking  of  the  cod-fish  Fisheries  of  the 
North.  The  ignorance  of  the  man  reminded  me 
of  what  onpe  occurred  in  my  juvenile  days.  I 
went  with  my  mother  to  visit  a  brother  of  my  fa- 
ther's, a  member  of  Congress,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Washington.  We  found  him  chatting 
with  an  o)d  tenant,  who  appeared  deeply  immersed 
in  politics.  My  uncle  rose  and  said,  *  Sister,  this 
is  daddy  Brown ;  perhaps  yoa  do  not  remember 
him.'  *  Yes,  Frank,  I  recollect  him.'  '  And  how 
may  you  please  to  do,  madam,'  said  the  old  man. 
*  Quite  well,  I  thank  you  ;  how  did  you  leave  Mrs. 
Brown.'  *  Why,  madam,  old  Cohonk,  as  I  call 
her,  is  pretty  tolerable.'  As  soon  as  we  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  daddy  Brown  renewed  the 
conversation.  *AsI  was  tellingyou,  roaster  Frank, 
if  the  people  would  only  send  you.  General  Wash- 
ington and  myself  to  Congress,  we  three  could 
carry  on  things  very  well,  and  then  it  would  save 
the  country  so  much  money  ;  you  and  the  General 
are  both  so  rich,  you  would  want  nothing,  and  one 
hundred  and  fif\y  dollars  would  be  enough  for  me.' 
My  uncle  replied  with  the  greatest  gravity,  *  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice he  might  render  bis  country.'  " 

'*  Fig !  fig  !  Mrs.  Dorsay,  this  story  is  too  bad." 

'*  I  will  tell  you  another  curious  story:  I  heard  of  a 
man  once  who  was  so  fond  of  the  subject,  that  his 
wife  would  not  let  him  go  to  the  hen-house,  for  fear 
he  might  talk  politics  to  the  roosters.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  the  other  two 
are  facts.  If  yon  say  so,  I  wilt  read  the  treaty, 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  study  Bentham,  and  become 
a  political  aspirant." 

*'  I  do  not  say  so.  I  like  to  see  gentlemen  when 
they  pay  social  visits,  lay  down  their  politics  with 
their  hats.  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than 
to  see  five  or  six  ladies  grouped  together,  as  if 
they  were  frightened,  and  as  many  gentlemen  dis- 
puting obstinately,  asserting  positively,  and  con- 
tradicting bluntly  ;  talking  as  if  they  were  hailing 


a  ship  at  sea,  and  storming  like  madmen  at  each 
other." 

"  Did  yoa  ever  witness  such  a  scene  %^ 

''  Sometimes  I  have, — but  not  very  often,  for  the 
credit  of  the  country." 

It  was  now  the  first  of  April ;  the  weather  was 
mild  and  pleasant.  Megilvery,  thoogh  still  thin 
and  pale,  was  evidently  improving.  He  took  a 
long  stroll  every  day,  but  always  on  the  coromoo 
and  alone.  He  feared  to  walk  with  Mr.  Clerinoot, 
lest  they  should  meet  with  some  one  under  circum- 
stances which  might  reiuler  an  introJoction  neces- 
sary. To  remain  unknown  at  Clermont  House  was 
quite  practicable  :  their  little  reading-room  a  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  Mr.  Clermont,  though  residing  in 
a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  lived  in  comparative 
seclusion  ;  all  the  visiters  at  Clermont  House  were 
received  in  a  distant  apartment.  Megilvery  said 
when  he  went  back  to  Canada,  he  should  lav  aside 
his  velvet  cap — then  he  should  look  and  feel  more 
like  himself-^and  then  he  would  be  social.  Mr. 
Clermont  furbore  to  importune  him,  seeing  it  had 
no  good  effect,  and  hoping  time  would  produce  a 
perfect  restoration. 

The  beautiful  miniature  still  kept  its  place  over 
the  mantle-piece,  and  again  and  again  fixed  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Beninah,  and  the  devotional  looks 
of  Megilvery. 

One  fine  Sabbath  morning,  early  in  the  month, 
Mr.  Clermont  observed  to  Beninah  at  breakfast, 
that  he  had  rested  so  badly  and  felt  so  much  indis- 
posed, be  feared  she  would  have  to  walk  to  church 
alone. 

"  I  hope,"  said  she,  **  you  will  be  better  before 
the  bell  rings,  and  if  you  are  not,  I  will  stay  at 
homo  and  read  the  morning  service  and  a  sermon 
to  Mr.  Megilvery  and  yourself." 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear ;  Megilvery  has  been 
reading  Taylor's  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  and  I 
have  been  looking  over  that  good  old  book,  *  Law  s 
Call !'    What  were  your  morning  studies  ?" 

'*  Dr.  Doddridge.  Father,  did  you  ever  observe 
his  beautiful  prayer  for  the  dying  t" 

'*  Yes,  very  oflen,  my  daughter,  and  I  think  it 
excellent." 

Soon  aflcr  the  first  bell  rang,  Beninah  came  into 
the  room  to  see  if  any  thing  would  be  wanting  da- 
ring her  absence.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
white  frock,  a  single  leaf  of  rose  geranium  in  her 
bosom,  a  straw  hat  tied  with  pale  blue  ribbon. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  ••  where  is 
the  new  bonnet  the  French  milliner  made  me  boy 
for  you  1" 

"  I  thought  it  looked  too  gay  and  fine  for  choreh."* 

"  True,  very  true,  my  dangther — ^the  temple  of 
God  is  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
finery,  although  I  do  not  suppose  this  is  a  general 
opinion.     I  remember  being  once  in  a  country  viU 
lage,  where  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
for  the  purpose  of  transactiirg  the  bosiness  of  the 
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choreb.  I  dined  wiih  a  nieinber  of  the  church  : 
we  had  a  fine  dinner,  a  very  fine  dessert,  and  in  ihe 
afternoon  I  attended  divine  service.  The  ladies 
were  so  gaily  adorned,  the  church  looked  like  a 
flower-garden  io  full  bloom,  and  the  noise  and  bus- 
tle orer  the  place  rendered  it  quite  a  scene  of  con- 
fosioD,  and  the  crowd  was  disttaeting.'' 

**  Father,  did  yoo  think  all  this  consistent  with 
tlie  ostensible  object  of  the  meeting/' 

"  Wlten  I  first  came  to  this  country,  it  was  not 
tlw  cottoiD  for  any  but  the  clergy  to  attend  such 
oeetiflos,  and  I  liked  it  much  better  than  the  pres- 
ent fashioa ;  however,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  roy 
lenumests  may  be  considered  the  prejudice  of  age, 
and  I  leave  it  to  younger  persona  to  adopt,  or  re- 
ject these  innovations  aa  they  think  fit.'^ 

Me^ilvery  said,  "  Those  who  were  in  favor  of 
nch  meetings  argued  that  they  produced  religious 
eicitement.*' 

'*  My  dear  friend,  excitement  is  not  religion — 
not  the  abiding  principle  that  teaches  man  to  avoid 
violeot  passions  and  folly — ^to  do  good  and  to  shun 
evil;  inaoy  pions  people  no  doubt  take  pleasure  in 
ibese  meetings :  but  would  they  not  be  mscfa  bap- 
pier  at  home,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  crowd,  with 
ioch  books  as  Doddridge,  Law  and  Taylor  V* 

When  Beninah  left  the  room  for  church,  Megil- 
verj  asked  Mr.  Clermont  if  he  had  ever  seen  an 
extrava^aDi  compliment  paid  to  Taylor  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Ford*s  dramatic  works,  which  came  out  in 
^  E^inburg  Review  some  years  ago  1 

**  No,  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
<»ieet  of  that  publication  to  bring  into  notice  old 
£o2lish  writers ;  but  what  was  the  compliment  ?'* 

**Tha(  there  was  more  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
Poetry  iji  one  «f  the  prose  Folios  of  Taylor,  than 
>•'>  all  ihe  odes  and  epics  which  had  appeared  in 
England  since  his  time.*' 

**  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  exaggerated  praise ; 
"wefer,  you  may  judge  for  yourself, — there  is  a 
Wio  edition  of  his  works  in  the  library." 

'*I  will  go,"  said  Megilvery,  *'  and  bring  one." 

"It  is  not  worth  while,  the  books  are  so  un- 
*ieMIy  they  require  a  table  to  lay  them  on,  and 
the  liule  volume  you  bold  ia  your  hand  is  a  fair 
^peeimeo.  If  yon  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
loood  of  your  own  voice,  I  wish  you  would  read 
« few  pages  of  it  tome." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  can  listen  to  me  a(\er  Bjiss 
Cfermont." 

**  Your  voice  has  very  much  improved  io  the 
^orse  of  a  few  weeks;  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
«»e€i  as  my  daughter's.  Beninah  is  not  here  to 
"^  alarmed  at  so  uoosual  an  occurrence  as  my  ta- 
UDg  a  iiesta  in  the  morning,  so  I  will  take  a  loll 
OD  the  coach ;  perhaps  I  may  indemnify  myself  for 
">J  last  night's  vigil." 

"  Then  my  reading  will  disturb  you." 

**  No.  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect." 

^^ilvery  was  about  to  close  the  shutter  near 


the  couch,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Clermont, 
saying,  *'  My  dear  fellow,  let  the  shutter  alone ; 
let  me  have  the  light  and  sweet  air  of  heaven  as 
long  as  I  can  see  the  one,  or  feel  the  other  :  a  dark 
room  is  always  associated,  in  my  mind,  with  pain 
and  suffering;  in  former  days  the  doctors  osod  to 
confine  their  patients  to  dark  rooms,  and  my  aver- 
sion of  them  has  been  increased  by  an  adventure 
which  has  befallen  me  in  the  last  year.  In  May  I 
called  at  Mr.  Panarch  Tribble's  on  business  :  it  was 
a  lovely  morning — a  blue,  unclouded  sky,  bright- 
ened by  a  brilliant  sun;  from  this  delightful  scene 
without  I  was  ushered  into  not  a  very  well  light- 
ed room,  but  a  well  darkened  room ;  every  shut- 
ter was  carefully  closed,  long  crimson  damask 
curtains  swept  the  floor,  which  was  covered  by  a 
rich  carpet.  I  was  rendered  so  completely  blind 
by  this  sudden  transition,  that  I  sunk  as  I  thought 
in  the  corner  of  a  sofa  near  the  dour,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  preoccupied  by  a  lady ;  at  the  moment 
I  discovered  my  error,  the  lady,  said  in  French, 
*  Is  this  the  fashion  in  America  !'  Fo|tunately,  I 
remembered  French  enough  to  beg  her  pardon 
and  apologize  for  the  blunder.  Then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Tribble,  (her  husband  was  not  at  home,)  I 
said  *  madam,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan  that 
will  be  an  improvement  to  your  establishment.' 
'  What  is  it  V  she  said.  '  To  have  the  adjoining 
apartment  as  well  darkened  as  this — and  let  it  be 
understood  that  all  visitors  are  to  slay  there  till 
they  can  count  the  tables  and  chairs — it  would  cer- 
tainly prevent  such  unpleasant  mistakes  as  this.' 
'  Bless  me,*  Mr.  Clermont,  '  I  cannot  keep  light 
apartments ;  I  verily  believe  if  Mr.  Tribble  were 
obliged  to  go  into  one  of  those  blazing  light  rooms 
he  would  expire.*  *  That  is  very  strange,  madam, 
when  air  and  light  are  two  of  the  elements  on 
which  we  live.  How  does  he  walk  the  streets  !^ 
'  Why,  sir,  he  has  a  large  white  hat,  and  a  large 
black  umbrella,  several  yards  in  diameter.'  *  In 
circumference,  I  presume  you  mean,  madam.'  *  Yes, 
sir,  I  mean  round  about.^  *  How  did  he  do  when 
he  was  his  father's  clerk  V  Old  Mr.  Tim.  Trib- 
ble kept  a  flourishing  china  store,  and  I  do  not  sus- 
pect the  business  was  transacted  in  a  dark  count- 
ing-room. But  I  soon  took  my  leave,  being  wea- 
ry of  the  lady  and  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta." 

Megilvery  observed  **  that  closed  shutters  made 
the  rooms  cool." 

"  That  is  not  the  object,  my  dear  Megilvery,  it 
is  the  love  of  fashion,  and  can  man  or  woman  be 
contemplated  in  a  more  ridiculous  point  of  view 
than  in  blind  obedience  to  its  dictates ;  for  who 
can  be  answerable  for  the  daily  sacrifice  made  on 
its  fantastic  altar.  If  comfort  be  the  object,  why 
shut  out  all  the  delightful  weather  of  s'pring  and 
autumn,  or  even  of  such  a  day  as  this  ;  or  why  in 
winter  should  the  feeble,  slanting  rays  of  the  De- 
cember sun  be  so  carefully  excluded.  I  spent  a  part 
of  last  spring  in  ihe  country.     Before  the  door 
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Wretched  a  range  of  lofty  mountains;  the  interme- 
diate landscape  consisted  of  fields  of  grain,  and 
green  and  luxuriant  pastures  filled  with  lowing 
herds  and  bleating  flocks ;  the  pleasure  grounds 
filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  every  zephyr  bear- 
ing fragrance  on  its  wings :  yet  all  these  beauties 
of  nature  were  excluded,  unless  you  made  a  busi- 
ness of  going  to  see  them.  1  asked  an  ignorant 
servant  girl,  1  happened  to  observe  one  morning  on 
the  front  steps  gazing  earnestly  about  her,  what 
she  saw.  *  Nothing  in  particular;  I  was  only  look- 
ing to  see  how  beautiful  this  world  is.*  This  poor 
untutored  girl  might  be  one  of  Gray's  gems,  or 
flowers,  who  was  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert air.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  dazzling  rays 
of  a  summer's  sun  to  shine  through  an  obscuring 
medium — it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  the  fashion 
to  which  I  ohject ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  dark  r«)om,  be  the  weather  clear  or  cloudy,  cold 
or  hot; — excuse  me,  Megilvery,  1  am  quite  an  old 
man/*  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  there 
was  a  singularity  in  his  manner  which  alarmed  Meg- 
ilvery :  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  couch,  and 
kept  the  most  attentive  watch.  After  about  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  he  awoke  with  a  start,  extended 
his  arms  and  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  **  what  a 
pity  it  is  the  illusions  (»f  sleep  are  so  transient  and 
fleeting ; — how  strange  that  in  our  slumbers  we 
lose  sight  of  the  grave,  or  the  ocean  which  sepa- 
rates from  those  we  love.  I  dreamed,  Megilvery, 
I  was  in  the  orange  grove  at  Tusculnm.  Emily 
and  your  father  were  with  me  :  I  extended  my 
arms  towards  them  and  they  vanished.^' 

Megilvery,  touched  by  the  sad  expression  of  his 
countenance,  said,  *'  I  hope  one  part  of  the  dream 
will  soon  be  realized.   My  father  will  soon  be  here." 

**  Have  you  received  a  letter  since  the  one  last 
week." 

"  No  ;  but  in  my  answer  I  begged  him  to  come 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  1  think  we  may  calcu- 
late on  seeing  him  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  I 
know  he  wishes  to  see  me  before  I  go  to  Canada." 

"  And  I  wish  to  see  him  before  1  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more  seen,"  said  Mr.  Clermont ;  "  but  what 
ever  may  betide,  T  cannot  say  with  the  Patriarch, 
•  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage.'  For  I  have  lived  many  and  my 
life  has  been  crowned  with  many  undeserved  mer- 
'  cies/' 

Before  Beninah  returned  from  Church,  her  fa- 
ther had  regained  his  usual  cheerful  serenity.  He 
told  her  he  felt  so  much  better  he  would  attend 
evening  service  with  her. 

"  Well,  Megilvery,''  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  as 
you  are  i»ot  disposed  to  go  with  us,  I  expect  you 
will  look  over  those  prose  folios,  and  tell  me  when 
I  come  back  what  you  think  of  them.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Megilvery,  **  and  I  will  takea  con- 
temolative  stroll  beside." 

e  before  he  returned  from  his  walk,  and 


when  he  returned,  Beninah  was  singing  the  old- 
fashioned  anthem,  called  Denmark.  After  singing 
severjil  pieces  of  sacred  music,  her  father  asked  her 
for  the  beautiful  hymn  hy  Miss  Williams,  ^^  Whilst 
Thee  1  seek.  Protecting  Power.** 

*'  You  must  have  taken  a  long  walk,  Megilvery,** 
said  Mr.  Cleimont. 

'*  Much  longer  than  I  intended ;  but  in  a  elimate 
like  this  I  always  enjoy  the  return  of  fine  weather 
with  greater  zest  than  T  do  the  perpetual  sprins  of 
tropical  climates.  In  Canada  this  feeling  is  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  transition  from  winter  al- 
most to  the  bloom  of  summer.  The  spring  is 
short." 

•'  But,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  nothing  would  re- 
concile me  to  six  months  of  winter,  althoogh  roost 
countries  have  their  peculiar  charms.  A  nd  happilj 
for  us  prudence  and  industry  will  usually  procure 
for  us  a  reasonable  share  of  comfort  and  content- 
ment, no  matter  where  our  lot  may  be  cast."' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megil- 
very how  he  liked  Taylor  1 

'*  Very  much  ;  but  I  should  have  been  disappoint- 
ed  had  1  given  full  credence  to  JefTrey.  Thomp- 
son, Gray,  and  Young,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
written  much  that  is  beautiful  since  the  days  of 
Taylor." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  Gray's  far-famed 
Klegy,  the  First  Night  of  Young,  and  above  all. 
Thompson's  Winter,  contain  much  of  what  I  call 
poetry,  and  that  too  of  the  highest  order.  I  wish, 
Meoilvery,  you  would  read  the  Elegy  for  roe — it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  it,  and  after  Beni- 
nah has  arranged  her  domestic  aflfairs,  she  will  read 
Winter  f(»r  us  :  blank  verse  is  her  Jarte.^ 

When  Beninah  came  in,  Mr.  Clermont  said, 
**  My  daughter,  Mr.  Megilvery  has  just  treated  me 
with  (rray^s  Elegy,  and  now  I  wish  you  to  read 
♦  Winter'  for  us." 

^*  With  the  greatest  pleasnre,  my  dear  father,  if 
you  will  let  me  go  up  stairs  and  bring  my  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  '  Seasons,*  given  me  by  my  for- 
mer classmate,  Julia  Douglass." 

After  Beninah  left  the  room,  **I  thought,"  said 
Megilvery,  **M  iss  Clermont  was  educated  at  home." 

**  Her  mother  taught  her  till  she  was  ten  years 
old ;  she  then  went  to  school  two  years  ;  but  I  aJ. 
ways  paid  particular  attention  to  her  readin|£- — a 
very  important  branch  of  education,  which  is  ofieo 
neglected.     I  have  accustomed  her  to  read  oftea 
for  the  amusement  of  friends  whenever  a  suit&ble 
occasion  presented   itself.     I  do  not  approve    of 
young  ladies  speaking  or  reciting  in  public,  as  they 
do  at  that  great  fanfaronade  called  a  Queen  of  Ma  v. 
For  weeks  before  it  occurs,  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  so  distracted,  as  to  forbid  every  thing  like  study 
or  attention  to  books;  and  passions  are  made  bosy^ 
which  should  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  a  child.     T'he 
last  year  she  was  at  school  I  took  her  into  the  coua> 
try  before  the  time  arrived  for  the  election  of  Queea. 
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I  thooght  it  prudent  to  prevent  disappointment  or 
exoliation ;  for  in  childhood  either  is  hard  to  bear. 
Whilst  in  the  conntry  I  amused  her  by  rambling 
in  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  She 
learned  enough  from  Wakefield's  Botany  to  class 
them  :  that  I  considered  knowledge  enough  on  the 
sobject,  and  this  hint  may  be  of  use  to  any  gentle- 
man who  may  have  six  or  seven  daughters  to  ed> 
ocate.  As  for  chemistry,  I  think  the  practical 
part  of  tt  only  necessary  for  ladies.  I  expect  the 
breirers  and  bakers  of  London  were  better  chem- 
ists in  their  respective  callings  than  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  himself,  and  I  do  assure  you,  Megilvery,  in 
Virginia  many  ladies  understand  those  practical 
branches  of  the  science  very  well.  Whilst  I  was 
io  the  State,  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  I  ever 
saw  published  a  cookery  book." 

As  Mr.  Clermont  finished  speaking,  Beninah  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  Seasons  in  her  hand — the 
bouk  opened  at  a  print  of  the  man  perishing  in  the 
snow.  *♦  Look,"  said  Megilvery,  '*  those  trees  seem 
to  bend  beftire  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  while  the 
poor  man  beneaf  h  their  leafless  branches  is  *  stretch- 
ed out  a  stiflTened  corpse  and  bleaching  in  the 
northern  blast.^  But  I  had  rather  hear  you  read 
than  liKik  at  prints,  however  perfect  they  may  be." 

"You  S3y,  father,  yon  will  have  Winter  this 
fine  spring  morning  T" 

**Yes,  my  daughter,  the  contrast  will  enhance 
the  rharms  of  both.'* 

Beninah  had  not  read  more  than  ten  pages,  when 
Mr.  Clermont  fell  from  his  seat  apparently  lifeless  : 
ibe  book  dropped  from  her  powerless  haad,  and  she 
altered  a  faint  scream,  but  remained  like  a  statue 
in  her  seat.  Megilvery  stood  aghast  foran  instant, 
then  with  far  more  strength  than  could  have  been 
eaieulated  from  his  feeble  appearance,  liAed  the 
itroggiinjr  form  of  Clermont  and  laid  him  on  the 
eoQch,  then  rang  the  bell  so  violently,  that  every 
servant  rushed  to  the  room  in  the  same  instant. 
"  Go  for  the  doctor,  Jasper,  your  master  is  strange- 
ly affected." 

**  Strangely  affected,  sir ;  my  poor  master  in  con- 
valsions.  Do,  good  Philip,  run  for  the  doctor  and 
let  me  stay  with  my  dear  good  master,  the  only 
friend  I  have  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ;"  and  poor 
Juper  flnog  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of 
the  coach,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
vept  like  a  child. 

Megilvery,  with  the  self-command  and  compo- 
Mre  the  occasion  required,  assisted  the  other  ser- 
vants in  applying  the  usual  remedies  resorted  to  on 
tuch  occasions.  After  awhile  the  struggling  ceased, 
and  the  patient  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "  My 
daoshter,  my  child,  where  are  you  V 

Beoinah  extended  her  arms,  but  seemed  unable 
to  move.     Megilvery  supported  her  to  the  couch. 

"  Let  her  sit  at  my  head,  Megilvery,  and  put 
ber  hand  on  my  forehead." 

When  she  placed  her  band  oo  his  forehead,  he 


said,  ''  how  cool  and  sweet,^*  and  relapsed  again 
into  silence.     The  lips  of  the  sufferer  seemed  to  ' 
move  as  if  in  prayer. 

Jasper,  who,  after  the  first  shock  and  burst  of 
grief  subsided,  resumed  his  firmness  and  stood  with 
folded  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  couch.  Mr.  Cler- 
mont observing  him,  said,  "  Jasper,  I  will  thank 
yon  to  go  to  Sackville,  my  first  clerk,  and  tell  him 
1  am  dying,  and  wish  to  see  him.*'  Jasper  obeyed 
in  sorrowful  silence. 

Megilvery  looked  at  Beninah  ;  her  countenance 
was  fixed,  and  her  eyes  without  tears.  As  the 
doctor  was  not  at  home,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Philip  returned  with  him.  When  he  was 
near  enough,  Mr.  Clermont  holding  out  his  hand 
to  him,  said,  **  Doctor,  my  days  are  numbered ;  yoa 
are  here  to  see  a  dying  man.  I  hope  not  for  re- 
lief; but  there  is  one  event  I  wish  towitnese: 
therefore  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  honestly  how 
many  hours  you  think  T  may  have  to  live. 

The  doctor  was  going  to  answer  candidly,  when 
he  was  checked  by  a  deep  groan  fronn»MegiIvery— 
whose  worst  fears  were  now  confirmed — and  the 
hopeless,  helpless  sorrow  pictured  on  the  pale  face 
and  tearless  eyes  of  Beninah.  Mr.  Clermont  wait- 
ed a  few  moments  and  then  said,  **  Fear  not,  I  am 
prepared,  and  your  opinion  may  lessen  the  shock 
to  my  dear  children." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  will  not  sur- 
vive many  such  attacks." 

**  Do  vou  think  1  can  stand  another  t" 
"  Perhaps  not." 

**  Thank  you  :  and  now  I  wish  to  be  alone  with 
my  family."  He  stretched  out  his  cold,  trembling* 
hands  to  the  doctor  and  said,  *'  Farewell,  my  good 
friend,  we  meet  no  more  on  earth."  Tears  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  kind-hearted  doctor  as  he  quit- 
ted the  melancholy  scene. 

Left  alone  with  his  family,  Mr.  Clermont  called 
Beninah  and  Megilvery  to  his  side  and  said  in  a 
distinct,  but  faint  voice,  **  Megilvery,  do  you  love 
Beninah  1" 
"  More  than  life,"  he  promptly  replied. 
**  Beninah,  my  child,  my  only  child,  the  only  ob- 
ject, the  only  treasure  it  costs  me  a  pang  to  leave, 
will  you  make  me  happy  by  letting  me  see  yoa 
married  to  Megilvery  before  my  eyes  are  closed  for- 
ever 1" 

Beninah  spoke  not,  but  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
Mr.  Clermont  then  directed  Sackville  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  at  one  o^clock 
Beninah  became  the  mourning  bride  of  Megilvery, 
and  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  fond  and  de- 
voted, but  ill-judging  father,  was  no  more — leaving 
his  hapless  daughter  a  heritage  of  wo,  though  the 
wife  of  an  amiable,  honorable,  and  accomplished 
man. 

Beninah  remained  by  her  dying  father  till  the 
last  struggle  was  over;  when  the  anguished  body 
breathed  oo  more,  and  the  feat  area  had  relapsed 
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into  the  calm  of  dealh,  she  rose  from  her  seal 
and  passively  followed  a  lady  out  of  the  room, 
whom  the  kind-hearted  Jasper  had  invited  to  this 
house  of  sorrow  ;  fur  he  was  considered  by  all 
who  knew  him  more  the  humble  and  affectionate 
friend  of  Mr.  Clermont  than  his  servant.  As  she 
stood  leaning  on  the  balustrade,  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin  was  trying  in  vain  to  compose  her,  Megilvery 
approached  :  she  waved  him  from  her  with  a  look 
of  command  and  an  air  of  sternness  foreign  from 
her  character.  She  then  sought  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  she  continued  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  with  hurried  and  disordered  steps  till 
quite  exhausted,  sealed  herself  for  a  few  moments, 
then  rose  again  to  repeat  the  same  sad  task.  No 
persuasions  of  Mrs.  Franklin  could  induce  her  even 
to  make  an  cflfort  at  composure ;  she  heeded  her 
not,  and  hardly  appeared  to  hear  her.  As  the  last 
rays  of  a  lovely,  sinking  sun  were  seen  through  the 
closed  shutters  of  the  room,  where  lay  all  that  was 
led  of  what  had  been  so  dear  to  her,  she  entered 
and  knelt  beaide  the  loved  form  of  her  father,  the 
presence  of  Megilvery,  Sackville  and  Jasper  ap- 
pearing to  be  unobserved  by  her :  her  hands  were 
clasped,  though  no  sound  proceeded  from  her  tremb- 
ling lips ;  she  then  rose,  kissed  again  and  again  the 
cold  forehead  and  lips,  and  turned  away  with  looks 
which  said  this  is  a  last  and  long  farewell.  Meg- 
ilvery once  more  attempted  to  approach  her,  but 
she  fled  from  him  with  a  look  so  wild,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What  have  I  done  :  I  fear  she  is  crazy  ! 
Oh !  that  a  few  hours  could  he  recalled  !  Why 
did  I  render  her  thus  wreiched?  But  for  this  fa- 
tal step,  I  might  have  been  her  friend,  her  coun- 
aeUor." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Sackville,  "let  me  beseech 
yoQ  to  be  comforted,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
blame  yourself, — and  her  conduct  is,  believe  me, 
only  the  effect  of  excessive  grief." 

'*  God  bless  you,  dear  Sackville,  God  bless  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  comfort ; — but  has  she  no 
intimate  friend  who  could  console  her  :  oh  !  if  Mrs. 
Dorsay  were  only  here." 

**  Had  you  not  better  write  for  her,  Mr.  Megil- 

Tery  V 

**  lo  my  present  slate  of  feeling,"  said  Megilvery, 
**  I  could  not  connect  three  words  on  paper." 

••  I  will  write,"  said  Jasper,  *'  if  you  will  let 
me ;  it  will  comfort  me  to  be  doing  any  thing  to  aid 
those  my  dear  master  loved  so  much." 

'*  Write,  good  Jasper,"  said  Megilvery,  "  and  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  written." 

He  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  Megilvery  appro- 
ved.   They  were  as  follows  : 

"  Afy  Dear  Mrs.  Dorsay, — My  master,  my  dear 
kind,  good  master,  the  best  and  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had  in  the  wide  world  is  nn  more.  At  half-past  four 
this  evening  1  felt  the  last  throb  of  his  pulse  and 
closed  bis  eyes  forever.     His  daughter  seems  like 


one  turned  into  stone  : — she  neither  weeps  nor 
'speaks.  Mr.  Megilvery,  who  has  been  staying 
sometime  at  Clermont  House,  is  in  deep  distress. 
Come,  dearest  lady,  come— come  on  wings  if  pos- 
sible, and  help  us  if  you  can. 

Dennis  Jaspbr  Murpbt. 


"P.  S.    My  master  was  taken  with  a  fit  at  ten 
in  the  morning  and  died  in  the  evening.** 
Clermont  Houses  April  itk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Edward  Clermont  were  conveyed  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  the  crowd  which  followed  attested, 
by  their  deep  silence  and  solemnity,  their  love  and 
veneration  for  the  name  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dorsay  arrived ;  she 
had  heard  various  accounts  of  Beninah^s  marriage, 
some  melancholy  and  some  ridiculous.  Her  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Clermont,  and  the 
prudence  of  Beninah,  led  her  to  disregard  them  all. 
But  when  she  saw  her  haggard  looks,  the  wild  and 
miserable  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  no 
longer  doubted.  Beninah  wept  as  she  felt  her  face 
bedewed  by  the  fast  falling  tears  of  her  early  friend, 
and  they  relieved  her.  The  day  was  passed  in  si- 
lence— or  only  broken  by  heavy  sighs  from  Beni- 
nah ; — sometimes  site  forced  herself  to  ask  Orrah 
some  -unimportant  qnestion  respecting  her  visit 
to  New  York.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dorsay 
learned  from  Sackville  the  particulars  of  this  sin- 
gular marriage.  He  said  he  could  attach  no  blame 
to  eilher  p vty  ;  and  none  but  an  eye-witness  could 
form  any  idea  of  the  scene.  Beninah  had  acted,  as 
he  thought,  with  her  own  consent :  had  he  believed 
differently,  as  an  old  man,  he  should  have  inter- 
fered. He  supposed  Mr.  Clermont*8  mind  most 
have  been  disordered,  for  he  had  told  him  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  intended  settling  half  his 
fortune  on  his  daughter  and  he  had  left  no  will, 
and  in  bestowing  her  on  Mr.  Megilvery,  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  the  right  of  her  husband,  all  her 
properly. 

"  Is  Mr.  Megilvery  aware  of  this  V 

"  Yes.'' 

**  And  what  does  he  intend  to  do  !" 

**  Fear  him  not,"  said  the  old  clerk  with  em|Aa- 
sis,  **  he  is  an  honorable  man  and  will  do  what  is 
right.  He  told  me  yesterday  he  was  convinced 
Beninah  married  him  in  compliance  with  her  fa- 
ther's wishes,  and  that  he  considered  such  a  mar- 
riage unrighteous  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.and 
he  said  as  soon  as  she  was  more  composed,  he 
should  make  a  formal  relinquishment  of  his  claims." 

"  Where  is  Megilvery  1"  enquired  Mrs.  Dorsay. 

*'  He  said,  after  you  came  yesterday,  as  Beninah 
was  in  good  hands  he  would  return  to  his  former 
lodgings.  He  called  here  a  short  time  since  on 
his  way  to  the  wharf  to  meet  some  friends  just  ar* 
rived  from  Jamaica." 
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**Whj  Jasper  told  me  he  kept  himself  seclu- 
ded/' 

^*  I  believe  he  has  seen  the  fully  of  that,  and  you 
know  this  is  a  particular  case." 

One  iDoming  Mrs.  Dorsay  said  to  her  friend, 
"Do  yoQ  know,  Beninah,  Me^ilvery  has  called 
here  every  morning  and  evening  to  enquire  aAer 
joa,  and  yet  I  have  never,  'till  this  morning,  caught 
I  glimpse  of  him  V* 

"  How  long  is  it  since  yoo  Ich  New  York,  Or- 
rahr 

''  Eleven  days.  I  was  surprised  to  find  he  looked 
Dearly  as  thin  and  pale  as  when  we  first  saw  him.'' 

**  If  you  knew  his  habits,'*  said  Beninah,  **  yoo 
voolJ  not  wonder ;  I  have  often  heard  him  walk- 
log  half  the  night.  He  was  hardly  ever  still  a 
inooeat  onless  I  was  reading  or  singing  to  him. 
He  took  little  nourishment  except  strong  coffee 
DJoht  and  morning.  My  father  used  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger,  but  it  had  no  effect  except  to  dis- 
tress him.  The  last  evening  I  saw  him  he  looked 
so  wild  it  almost  crazed  me.  Do  yoo  know,  Or- 
rah,  I  have  determined  never  to  call  him  Mr.  again : 
mj  father  always  said  Megilvery,  and  it  sounds 
kinder." 

Mrs.  Dorsay  tboaght  this  a  favorable  moment 
to  deliver  Megilvery's  message.  "  He  told  me, 
Beoinah,  to  tell  yoo  he  was  going  to  Canada  soon  ; 
ke  wishes  to  see  yon  and  make  a  relinquishment  of 
ill  his  onfortanate  claims.^' 

'*No,  no,  Orrah,  that  most  not  be— my  vows 
were  made  at  the  request  of  a  dying  father,  and  it 
voald  be  impious  to  break  them.  Let  him  go  to 
Canada,  and  when  he  returns  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  and  will  then  see  him.  Tell  him, 
Orrah,  that  in  compliance  to  my  father*s  wishes, 
>od  in  obedience  to  the  feelings  excited  by  his  sit- 
i^tioo,  I  adopted  conduct  well  calculated  to  de- 
ceive him  :  for  this  T  implore  bis  pardon  ; — I  did 
Mt,  I  could  not  foresee  the  consequences." 

The  next  day,  although  deeply  dejected,  Beni- 
o^h  was  composed  and  tranquil.  Mrs.  Dorsay  did 
Dot  well  know  how  to  act ;  but  on  deliberation,  she 
(ieemed  it  prudent  not  to  advise,  but  await  the  ope- 
ration of  events.  The  letter  of  Megilvery's  fa- 
ther had  prepossessed  her  in  his  favor,  and  she  had 
li^rd  nothing  against  him  except  his  wayward  and 
nelaneholy  fancies,  and  these  she  thought  would 
^  removed  by  the  return  of  health  :  she  could  not 
foresee  what  effect  such  a  change  would  have  on 
B«oinah.  When  Megilvery  called  in  the  evening, 
<)s  was  pleased  to  hear  of  her  resolve,  as  it  gave 
Him  leave  to  hope.  A  few  days  before  his  de par- 
tare,  Beninah  received  from  him  the  following 
letter. 

**  Had  yoo  accepted  the  relinquishment,  which, 
>s  a  man  and  a  christian,  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  offer,  I  should  have  addressed  yoo  in  a  different 
style;  bat  as  your  rejection  bids  me  hope,  I  will 


for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  happy  child* 
hood,  call  you  dear  Beninah.  It  is  only  a  few 
short  weeks  your  father  said  tome, '  nothing  cures 
us  so  soon  of  imaginary,  as  real  calamity, — let  us 
not  indulge  the  one  lest  we  be  chastened  by  the 
other.'  Prophetic  words,  and  most  truly  have  they 
been  verified  ;  I  gave  way  to  the  one  and  have 
been  chastened  by  the  other.  I  have  been  a  way- 
ward, melancholy  madman  :  I  hope  I  am  cured. 
Instead  of  avoiding  society  I  shall  in  future  en- 
deavor to  render  myself  fit  for  it.  And  if  in  fu- 
ture I  should  again  be  tempted  to  relapse  into  this 
state  of  mind,  1  shall  only  have  to  recall  the  past,  to 
be  content  only  to  recall  the  anguish  and  horror  of 
those  days,  when  I  feared  an  act,  which  I  should 
have  prevented,  had  inflicted  on  you  worse  than 
death ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  that  those  dreadful  fears 
are  removed  ;  and  resigned,  whatever  may  befall 
me.  He  knows  not  of  misery  who  never  felt  re- 
morse. Before  I  depart  for  Canada,  I  have  several 
requests  to  make ; — the  first  is,  that  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  write, — the  second  is,  that^oo  will  an- 
swer my  letters,  if  you  only  say  in  one  short  line, 
like  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  '  all  is  well ;' — ^tbe 
third  is,  that  yoo  adopt  no  decisive  measures  da- 
ring the  next  twelve  months, — and  the  last — the 
dearest  of  all,  that  you  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
changed,  the  affectionate  and  most  devoted 

MXOILVBRT." 

Beninah  returned  for  answer, — **A11  your  re- 
quests shall  be  complied  with, 

Beninah  Meoilvkrt." 

Before  Megilvery  departed  for  Canada  he  made 
his  will.  In  the  preamble  he  mentions  the  pecu- 
liar and  melancholy  circumstances  attendant  on  bis 
marriage,  and  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject. 
He  restores  to  Beninah  Clermont,  alias  Megilvery, 
all  the  property  he  acquired  by  this  marriage,  also  his 
watch  and  seal,  his  diamond  breastpin  to  Mrs.  Dor- 
say, his  arm-chair  and  portable  writing  desk  to  Da- 
vid Sackville,  to  his  kind  friend,  Dennis  Jasper  Mur- 
phy, one  thousand  dollars,  to  his  faithful,  affection- 
ate servant,  Philip  Lamot,  five  thousand.  He  had 
three  copies  of  this  will  properly  attested ;  he  kept 
one,  \e(i  one  with  Sackville,  and  requested  the  other 
should  be  given  to  Beninah  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
Many  were  the  tears  Beninah  shed  over  this  testi- 
mony of  Megilvery's  honorable  views  and  inten- 
tions. She  recollected  his  kindness  to  her  in  her 
childhood,  she  even  thought,  since  her  father  had 
told  of  it,  that  she  remembered  his  bringing  her  out 
of  the  wood  on  the  approach  of  the  hurricane,  and 
her  fat  her  *s  obligations  to  his  father  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him. 

**  My  dear,  Orrah,  how  shall  I  meet  Megilvery's 

father  t  his  son  is  in  Canada,  and  my  father ." 

Her  voice  choked. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  Beninah,  you 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Sackville 
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lold  me  Megilvery  has  written  to  his  father  to  join 
him  in  Canada,  the  letter  goes  by  the  brig  Nancy, 
and  she  sails  fur  Jamaica  this  evening.'^ 

*'  Do  yea  think,**  said  Beninah,  **  he  mentioned 
me  in  the  letter  ?" 

*'  No  doubt  he  did,  for  it  is  much  better  his  father 
and  other  friends  should  know  the  truth  than  to  be 
distressed  by  various  rumors  on  the  subject,  for 
rumor  can  fly  over  sea  as  well  as  land/* 

**  My  mind,"  said  Beninah,  **  is  in  a  painful  and 
singular  state  with  regard  to  Megilvery.  I  respect 
his  character  and  admire  his  talents,  though  I  was 
often  awe-struck  by  his  sad,  stern  looks,  and  except 
the  morning  he  came  here,  I  have  never  seen  him 
but  in  the  presence  of  my  father,  and  he  is  so  in- 
timately connected  in  my  mind  with  my  father, 
that  were  I  to  see  him  now,  I  would  see  my  father 
die  again.** 

**  The  salutary  influence,  dear  Beninah,  will  cer> 
tainly  lessen,  if  it  does  not  remove  these  painful 
feelings.** 

**  I  hope  so,*'  replied  Beninah  despondingly. 

When  Philip  was  packing  op,  he  asked  his  mas- 
ter*s  leave  to  give  the  servants  at  Clermont  House 
some  bottles  of  wine  and  jars  of  West  India  sweet 
meats,  which  were  left,  and  some  to  the  poor  old 
black  woman  who  sold  cakes  and  candies  at  the 
corner  of  the  street ;  "one  side  of  her  forehead  is 
concealed  by  a  bandage,  and  I  am  told  she  has  a 
cancer  on  her  temple.*' 

**  Do  give  them  to  her,**  said  Megilvery.  "  and 
this  five  dollar  note.    Where  does  she  live,  Philip  T** 

"  In  a  cold,  damp  cellar,  not  far  from  this.  She 
is  at  her  little  table  late  and  early." 

'*  I  hope  she  will  make  something  by  the  sale  of 
aweet-meats.'* 

*^  Maater,  do  you  remember  aant  AUa,  at  Mr. 
Harrison*s,  in  Virginia  !*' 

**  No,  who  was  she  V 

Philip,  who  was  fond  of  talking,  went  on. 

"  She  nursed  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  used  often  to  go 
to  the  house  that  her  young  mistress,  as  she  called 
Mrs.  Harrison,  might  read  the  Bible  to  her.  Mr. 
Harrison  always  called  her  ihe  old  lady.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  noticed  ber." 

•«  If  I  did  I  have  forgotten  her,  Philip.'*    . 

**  She  lived  in  a  hewed  log-eahin  near  the  lawn, 
with  a  atone  chimney,  a  plank  floor,  and  a  glass 
window ;  there  were  raspberries,  and  gooseberries, 
and  aweei  potatoes  in  her  garden,  and  three  fine  ap- 
ple trees  before  her  door,  and  her  hen  house  vras  cov- 
ered with  a  grape-vine  filled  with  fine  fruit,  and  she . 
had  her  grand- daughter,  Dolly,  to  wait  on  her,  and 
very  ol\en  Fanny  and  Sally,  Mrs,   Harrison^s  two 
little  girls,  that  you  were  so  fond  of,  would  go  to' 
see  her  and  carry  her  S9mething  of  all  that  was  i 
nice  at  dinner.     Indeed,  master,  all  the  black  peo- ! 
pie  at  Reslingrove  were  well  provided.    The  slaves 
in  the  South  were  much  kinder  to  roe  than  the  free  i 
black  people  here.**  ' 


**  Perhaps,  Philip,  they  had  it  more  in  their  power 
to  be  so.*' 

"  But,'*  continued  Philip,  *'  when  I  tell  people 
here  how  slaves  live  in  the  South  they  will  not  be- 
lieve me.  They  say  when  negroes  there  are  no 
longer  able  to  work,  they  are  knocked  in  the  bead 
and  thrown  in  the  river,  or  given  to  the  hoga  to 
devour.*' 

"  Hush !  Hush !  Philip,  you  make  me  ahodder.** 

Philip  looked  up  from  the  trunk  he  was  packing 
and  saw  that  his  master  was  much  paler  than  uaoal. 
Megilvery  still  labored  under  nervous  disease, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  eometiroes  bid  de- 
fiance to  reason  and  resolve.  After  a  pause  he  said  : 

"  Such  are  the  horrible  tales  which  serve  to  keep 
at  variance  the  North  and  the  South,  and  who  knows 
when,  how  or  where  the  mischief  will  end.** 

The  next  day  Megilvery  commenced  his  journey, 
which  we  will  leave  him  to  pursue  and  retom  to 
Beninah.  After  some  four  or  five  weeks  had 
elapsed,  Mrs.  Dorsay  persuaded  her  to  attend  the 
Episcopal  Church.  She  appeared  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  all  who  saw  her  felt  themselves  in 
the  venerable  presence  of  misery  ;  her  looks  were 
calculated  to  check  gossip  and  censure;  her  plain- 
tive voice  was  heard  joining  in  the  solemn  service 
of  the  church  and  ahe  appeared  aoothed  by  iu 
This  service,  when  well  conducted,  is  always  im- 
pressive. When  they  returned  Beninah  thaoked 
Orrah  for  persuading  her  to  go  to  Chureh. 

^*  When  I  was  a  child  I  need  to  go  with  roy  father 
and  mother,  and  I  oaed  to  atand  by  him  oo  the  seat 
and  read  and  sing  out  of  the  same  book.  After  my 
mother*s  death,  I  always  walked  beside  him  and 
knelt  by  his  side  to  pray ;  I  feared  these  remem- 
brances would  be  too  much  for  me,  bat '  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.*  ** 

*'  Did  yon  know,'-  said  Orrah,  <'  that  Megilvery 
belonga  to  the  Episcopal  Church  ?** 

"  No,  but  I  supposed  from  his  conTeiaation  he 
was  piously  inclined.  Mr.  Sackville  told  me  he 
received  the  Sacrament  in  that  church  the  Sunday 
before  he  lefl  here,  and  I  wab  much  pleased  to  hear 
it  on  your  account,  for  although  I  cannot  believe 
that  sincere  christians  will  ever  disagree  because 
they  differ  on  some  points,  yet  I  think  it  better  they 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion  on  all  importaot  sub- 
jects, this  I  mean  as  far  aa  it  eooceros  man  aod 
wife.** 

^*If  yon  do  not  think,  Orrah,  sincere  chris- 
tians ever  disagree,  how  do  you  aceouni  for  the  dis- 
cord  between  the  different  sects,  aod  the  splits  and 
parties  in  the  same  church  ?** 

*'  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  would  fain  disbe- 
lieve it  if  I  could,  for  certainly  the  ineonsisteocies 
of  professors  injure  the  caose  more  than  cragbt 
that  can  be  aaid  by  the  bitterest  enemies.  I  have 
heard  Episcopalians, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odists, and  even  others,  preach,  and  they  all  ineoU 
cate  nearly  the  aaoie  monl  duties:  *  Do  joatice,  love 
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mercy  and  walk  hambly  wiih  thy  God.*  We  are 
all  on  a  rough  aea  bound  for  the  same  port.  The 
voyage  is  often  daogercias  and  toilsome,  sontetiinea 
meianeholjr,  and  should  we,  instead  of  aiding:  aod 
CQDsoling  each  other,  step  by  the  way  to  fight,  be- 
cause we  sail  onder  different  flags,  somewhat  differ- 
est  io  form  and  color  V* 

"  YoQ  are  so  tolerant  to  all  sects,  my  dear  Orrah, 
thai  70Q  have  no  particular  attachment  for  any." 

'*  What  precept  of  the  peaceful  gospel  do  I  neg- 
lect that  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  what  my  father  used  to  call 
a  coostiiQtion  christian.  You  remind  me  of  an 
old  lady  I  once  knew,  who  said  her  husband 
was  80  good  she  feared  he  never  would  be  con- 
ferted.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  vehement  old 
genileman  once  saying  what  a  capital  christian  the 
devil  would  make  if  be  could  only  be  converted.'* 

''That  remark,  Beninah,  was  treating  the  sub- 
ject loo  lightly,  if  an  oobeiiever  were  to  say  so  I 
iboDJd  call  it  profane." 

"  So  should  I,  but  I  have  heard  the  old  gentle- 
man was  as  remarkable  for  his  dissipation  in  youth 
u  for  piety  ia  age,  this  circumstance,  if  true,  ac- 
counts for  the  observation." 

''I  call  you,  Beninah,  a  sincere,  believing,  prac- 
tical christian,  grafted  on  a  constitutional  one.*' 

*'Yoa  think  too  kindly  of  me,  Orrah;  I  have 
Dach.mach  to  repent,  and  much  to  be  forgiven.** 

''And  80  have  I,"  added  Orrah,  with  the  most 
earnest  solemnity." 

Orrah's  next  object  was  to  induce  Beninah  to  re- 
esBie  her  little  school — in  this  she  succeeded.  She 
vts  several  years  older  than  Beninah  and  had  great 
inflaence  over  her.  Early  in  July,  a  fine  lo(»kin<T 
^dFreochmaD  called  on  Beninah ;  she  told  Orrah 
l^r  &iber  bad  employed  him  to  give  her  lessons, 
iod  as  the  old  man  depended  on  his  own  exertions 
for  support  she  hoped  he  would  meet  with  patron- 
age, fienioah  asked  the  old  man  if  he  was  not 
formerly  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Panthaves,  and 
tf  be  had  not  the  miniature  of  the  Duchess  in  the 
iid  of  bis  anoflT-box  ?  The  old  man  appeared  very 
BiQch  pleased,  opened  the  box,  and  showed  the  pic- 
ture to  Beninah. 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  handsome,  but  so  delicately 
f^ir  I  should  hardly  take  it  for  the  likeness  of  a 
French  woman." 

"She  was  an  English  woman,  madam." 

*  Is  she  still  alive  1"  asked  Beninah. 

"  Probably  she  is,"  replied  Mr.  Lefeve  with  a 
»igh ; "  we  were  young  people  together,  and  when 
her  husband,  my  friend  aod  patron,  perished  in  the 
fevoluijon,  she  fled  to  her  own  country." 

Beoinah  had  reinarked  that  be  spoke  English 
^ery  well  for  a  Frenchman,  and  this  accounted  for  it. 
The  Duchess  spoke  English  in  her  family  and  had 
^  EogUsh  teacher  for  her  children.  Before  Mr. 
Ufeve  took  his  leave,  Beninah  promised  to  con- 
*i<ier  his  propotals  and  let  him  know  io  a  few  days. 


Orrah  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  deter- 
mined to  take  lessons  also. 

"  And  we  can  take  our  lessons  together,"  said 
Beninah. 

**  No,  my  principal  object  is  to  aid  the  unfortu- 
nate emigrant :  if  he  attends  us  at  our  respective 
homes  he  will  of  course  charge  more,  and  we  both 
can  reward  him  liberally,  and  you  know  a  man  Of 
an  independent  and  well-regolated  mind  had  rather 
receive  money  as  his  due  than  as  bounty.'* 

Orrah  was  much  pleased  to  see  that,  although 
her  friend  was  still  melancholy,  she  took  conside- 
rable inteiest  in  her  little  school  and  the  study  of  the 
French  language.  Her  teacher  was  a  roan  of  in- 
telligence, and  though  his  French  vivacity  was  tem- 
pered by  misfortune,  he  still  letained  enough  of  it 
10  render  him  agreeable.  Megilvery  frequently 
wrote  long  and  interesting  letters  to  Beninah,  which 
she  answered  in  a  cold,  constrained  manner,  but 
not  so  laconic  as  he  had  specified.  He  wrote  tel- 
ling her  of  the  arrival  of  his  father  and  sister.  The 
next  letter  informed  her  they  feared  to  brave  the 
cold  of  a  northern  winter  ;  he  had  beecr  with  them 
round  by  water  and  had  seen  them  established  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  and  had  returned  to  spend  his 
winter  in  Canada.  When  Megilvery  had  been  gone 
rather  more  than  a  year,  Jasper  tapped^  one  morn- 
ing, at  Beni nail's  door,  and  said,  "  here  is  a  letter 
from  Canada  for  you.** 
"  Did  the  penny  post  leave  it  1" 
**  No,  ma*m,  it  was  brought  by  a  gentleman,  who 
wishes  to  see  you, — he  is  down  stairs." 
**  What  sort  of  a  looking  gentleman  is  he?" 
*^  A  very  proper  looking  gentleman  I  assure  yoQ, 
madam.'* 
'*  What  is  his  name  ?" 

'*  I  believe  it  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
Donhoven." 

"  Well  return,"  said  Beninah,  with  a  languid 
smile,  "  and  tell  this  very  proper  looking  gentle- 
man I  will  see  him  presently." 

Megilvery*s  letter  contained  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  trip ;  in  conclusion  be  introduced  to  her 
Mr.  Donhoven,  who  he  hoped  would  be  a  pleasant 
addition  to  their  little  circle.  What  he  wrote  was 
soon  read,  and  as  quickly  comprehended.  When 
Beninah  finished  reading  the  letter  she  went  down 
not  a  little  disconcerted,  thinking  she  might  meet 
one  who  knew  something  of  her  story,  hot  it  was 
an  interview  from  which  there  w^as  no  retreat.  As 
she  entered  the  room,  a  genteel-looking  stranger 
rose  from  his  seat  and  said,  **Mrs.  Megilvery,  I 
presume  1" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  and  I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Donhoven, 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  from  my  husband.  I  hope 
yon  left  him  well  ?'* 

**  He  was  quite  well,  madam,  when  I  left  Que- 
bec." 

**  When  does  he  expect  the  kIoid  of  his  father 
and  sister  !*' 
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**  It  is,  I  believe,  oncertain ;  the  old  gentleman 
is  partial  to  the  South,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  I  ever  saw  of 
his  age.'* 

**  Is  he  as  tall  as  his  son  V^  asked  Beninah,  be- 
cause she  coald  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

'*  Yes,  he  is  as  tall  and  nearly  as  erect,  with  a 
foil  snit  of  cnrling,  silvery  hair,  and  a  full*set  of 
teeth,  which  impart  to  his  countenance  a  youthful 
appearance.'* 

In  the  same  spirit  of  sociablity  she  next  enquired, 
**  how  Megilvery  amused  himself  in  Quebec  1" 

"  He  has  some  difficult  mercantile  affairs  to  ar- 
range, he  has  lived  with  a  Mr.  Gernon,  whom  he 
knew  in  Paris ;  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  giv- 
ing his  son  and  daughter  lessons  in  English.  I  see 
a  picture  over  the  piano  which  reminds  me  of  one 
of  his  favorite  amnsements, landscape  painting. 

'*  I  did  not  know,"  said  Beninah  with  evident  sur- 
prise, **  he  possessed  a  talent  of  this  sort.** 

"  I  do  not  expect,'*  replied  Mr.  Donhoven.  with  a 
good-humored  smile,  'Mhat  he  is  a  Salvator  Rosa, 
but  he  certainly  has  great  fondness  for  the  art  and 
a  most  distinct  recollection  of  that  picture  which  I 
was  taking  notice  of  before  you  came  in  the  room. 
His  copy  is  a  fancy  piece ;  the  landscape  is  the 
same.  Under  the  tree  where  Wolfe  expired,  there 
is  a  stone  placed  to  mark  the  spot,  on  this  leans  a 
very  old  Indian  talking  with  great  apparent  interest 
to  two  gentlemen,**  and  pointing  to  that  part  of  the 
picture  where  the  routed  French  appear  to  be 
flying. 

^'  I  should  like  to  see  it,''  said  Beninah,  '*  I  am 
fond  of  sketching  and  drawing  myself." 

**This  being  a  joint  production  I  took  possession 
of  it,  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  again 
I  will  bring  it  with  me." 

'*  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yoa  to  do  so.*' 

AAer  a  visit,  protracted  somewhat  beyond  the 
Qsaal  length,  Mr.  Donhoven  made  his  bow.  As 
the  street  door  closed  after  him  poor  Beninah  sup- 
pressed a  sigh.  She  could  not  help  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  pleasing  stranger  and  her 
wayward,  melancholy  husband,  although  she  was 
ever  ready  to  admit  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Megil- 
very. Left  alone  she  walked  to  see  Mrs.  Dorsay  ; 
on  entering  the  room  she  said,  **  Well,  Orrah,  what 
do  you  think  Megilvery  has  done  1*' 

'*  Nothing  but  what  is  right  I  dare  say,**  said 
Orrah ;  '*  you  know  he  is  my  beau-ideal  of  all  that 
is  honorable.** 

'^And  mine,  too,  to  the  same  extent.** 

**  But  what  has  he  dunel  Tell  me.** 

**  Well,  this  morning,  a  Mr.  Donhoven,  a  gentle- 
man from  Quebec,  brought  me  an  introductory  let- 
ter from  Megilvery,  he  stayed  at  Clermont  House 
more  than  an  hour,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most 
perfect  Adonis  I  ever  saw,  the  roost  complete  spe- 
cimen of  grace,  ease,  and  elegance.  He  really 
looks  like  one  of  flature*s  noblemen.** 


"  He  may  be  all  this,  Beninah,  and  yet  be  Mev. 
ilvery^s  inferior  in  matters  by  far  more  importini. 
Lord  Byron*s  Corsair  might  have  been  just  such  % 
looking  gentleman,  for  any  thing  we  know,  and  I 
dare  say  he  was  from  Medora*s  admiration  of 
him.*' 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  make  a  Medori  of 
me  and  a  Corsair  of  the  stranger.** 

**  Oh,  no !  I  only  intended  to  place  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  danger  of  allowing  ourselves  lo  be 
captivated  by  mere  exterior." 

*'  But  it  certainly  has  its  advantage  and  will  have 
its  weight,*'  said  Beninah,  **  and  Megilvery's  intro- 
ducing him  is  a  proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  chanc- 
ier. I  expect  he  will  call  again  at  Clerrooot  Hoose, 
and  when  he  does  I  will  let  you  know,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  will  not  think  of  him  just  as  I  do.*' 

"  I  will  certainly  come,"  said  Orrah,  "  for  I  wish 
to  see  this  paragon.'* 

When  Beninah  went  home  she  directed  Jasper 
to  let  Mrs.  Dorsay  know  the  next  time  Mr.  Don- 
hoven called. 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,  said  Jasper." 

The  fourth,  day  after  Donhoven's  first  visit  at 
Clermont  House  he  was  again  announced.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  roll  of  drawing- piper, 
and  as  soon  as  the  salutations  of  the  morning  were 
over,  he  proceeded  to  show  what  he  termed  Meg- 
ilvery's  fancy-piece.  Beninah  was  surprised  at 
the  fidelity  of  the  copy,  except  with  regard  to  the 
human  figures  ;  every  fleecy  scattered  clond  which 
floated  above  was  the  same  also,  every  rock,  tree 
and  shrub;  the  old  Indian  was  a  fine,  venerable 
figure. 

♦•  I  thought,"  said  Beninah,  "  yoo  told  roc  Meg- 
ilvery had  recovered  his  health,  and  here  he  is  id 
the  back  ground  looking  as  pale  and  thio  u  on  his 
first  arrival  from  Jamaica.'* 

**  I  saw  him  a  few  days  after  he  came  toQoebee; 
this  I  drew  from  memory,  it  was,  however,  one  of 
his  own  fancies.** 

"  Here,  too,  is  Philip ;  ah !  what  has  become  of 
that  faithful  squire  r* 

*'  He  is  still  with  his  master." 

"  Who  is  this  with  the  while  garment  coofifirf 
round  his  waist  with  a  belt  V* 

"That  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Summersoo,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  he  has  in  his  hands  a  violin." 

"What  could  he  do  with  such  an  inatrnmeot 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  battle-grouod  of 
Wolfe  ?  I  suppose  the  figure  with  the  flute  repre- 
sents yourself?" 

"  Yes,  we  took  those  instruments  there  to  heiij 
the  echo.** 

"  I  suppose  yoo  are  a  performer  on  the  flote- 

"  Yes,  it  is  music  of  which  I  am  very  fond.' 

"  I  wish  yoo  had  brought  it  with  you,  there  is  oo| 
music  I  like  so  much.** 

"  It  is  but  a  few  steps,  I  will  send  for  it ;  I  •>** 
boy  sauntering  in  the  street,  I  will  sead  him." 
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*'I  know  him,"  said  fienioah,  '*  he  is  not  trust- 
worthy." 

At  that  momeDt  Jasper  presented  himself  at  the 
door,  and  reported  Mrs.  Dorsay  not  at  home. 

"  There  is  a  servant,  Mr.  Doohoven,  who  will 
do  your  bidding." 

''I  will  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  to  go  to  my 
boarding-hoose  and  enquire  for  Mr.  Donhoven's 
lemm,  and  ask  him  for  his  master's  ebony  flute 
with  fife  stops." 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  and  off  he  went  as  if  his 
vbole  heart  was  in  the  business.  When  he  disap- 
peared Donhoven  requested  Beninah  to  play.  As 
it  was  not  a  habit  with  her  to  make  any  one  pay 
loo  dearly  for  her  music,  she  sat  down  to  the  piano 
and  had  sung  nearly  through  the  Exile  of  Erin  be- 
fore the  messenger  returned.  When  the  flute  was 
banded  him  be  put  it  to  his  lips  as  an  accompani- 
meoi  far  the  rest  of  the  song .  The  ice  of  ceremony 
being  thus  broken,  they  played  many  songs  in  rapid 
sBccession.  Mrs.  Dorsay  did  not  return  home  for 
more  than  an  hour  after  Jasper  had  delivered  his 
iDessage,  and  as  she  intended  spending  the  day  with 
her  friend  she  proceeded  to  Clermont  House,  and 
aot  calcttlating  on  meeting  a  morning  visitor  so  late 
in  ibeday,8he  walked  unannounced  into  the  parlor 
daring  the  teniib  of  those  musical  ecstacies.  Noth- 
ing coold  exceed  her  astonishment  at  the  apparent 
domestication  of  the  stranger  except  the  confusion 
of  Beoinah.  Mrs.  Dor^y  was  the  first  to  recover 
berself. 

'M  did  not  know,  Beninah,  you  had  company ;  the 
ittstrameots  are  in  such  perfect  unison  I  did  not 
perceire  there  were  two." 

As  the  song  was  a  long  one,  Beninah  had  time 
to  recover  herself  before  she  reached  the  eonclo- 
aoQ,aod  as  smin  as  he  coold  do  so  with  propriety, 
Donhofeo  took  up  his  hat  and  bade  the  ladies  good 
^>y.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Or  rah  said,  **  why 
vereyon  so  confused,  Beninah,  when  I  came  in  1" 

"I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  recollecting  what 
7«i  said  the  other  day  about  Medora  and  the  Cor- 
sair. Why  did  you  look  so  much  surprised,  Orrah  1" 

^  I  was  astonished  at  the  easy,  domesticated  look 
i^fthemin.  You  say  he  is  an  Adonis,  a  complete 
ii»Niel  of  grace  and  elegance,  but  I  think  he  is  a 
ni«dei  of  impudence,  or  how  could  he  contrive,  in 
the  second  visit,  to  introduce  his  music  and  make  a 
visit  three  hours  long!  how  unlike  the  dignified 
MegiKery.  I  fear  he  has  not  profited  by  his  ac- 
qcaintance  with  him." 

Beninah  displayed  the  picture,  and  explained  the 
euse  as  well  as  she  coold  of  his  long  stay.  Still 
Orrah  was  not  satisfied. 

^  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere." 

'*  You  are  not  assuming,  therefore,  he  must  be  to 

Wame.'' 

Beoinah  proceeded  to  a  warmer  yindication  of 
lbs  stranger,  and  Orrah  said,  half  jest,  half  earnest, 
**  ^'ell,  1  see  you  want  a  *  Mentoriut  so  I  will  go 


home  and  get  my  work  and  await  the  coming  of 
this  comet,  for  J  predict  its  reappearance  at  no  dis- 
tant date." 

Beninah  smiled  at  the  gaiety  of  Orrah,  bnt  that 
smile  concealed  an  aching  heart. 

**  You  ought  not,"  said  she,  *'  to  put  yonr  visit  on 
this  ground,  for  yon  know  yon  promised  to  spend 
this  week  with  me.  To-day  is  Monday,  if  yoa  had 
returned  with  me  yesterday,  as  you  should  have 
done,  from  church,  yoa  might  have  formed  a  just 
estimate  of  Mr.  Donhoven." 

Orrah  was  gifted  with  too  much  penetration  not 
to  be  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  her  friend,  although 
she  could  only  venture  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  jest. 
One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  Don- 
hoven came  in  just  before  tea;  he  said  he  had  in- 
tended calling  in  the  morning,  but  some  one  camo 
in  and  disappointed  him — he  did  not  regret  it,  as 
evening  visits  were  usually  more  social.  To  this 
Beninah  appeared  to  assent.  Mrs.  Dorsay  said,  as 
plainly  as  a  look  could  say,  **  if  you  had  only  been 
invited."  He  entered  into  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  ladies,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  talking  and  hearing  them  talk,  that  music  was 
forgotten  till  quite  late  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Dor- 
say asked  Beninah  to  play,  it  only  required  a  hint 
fur  Donhoven  to  accompany  her  on  the  flute ;  every 
sung  she  played  he  could  either  join  in  by  ear  or 
by  note.  He  took  his  leave  a  little  after  ten.  Or- 
rah mused  awhile,  and  then  said  to  Beninah,  **  Do 
you  know  where  this  man  is  from  t" 

**  1  know  nothing  of  his  origin — Megilvery  in- 
troduced him  as  a  gentleman  from  Quebec." 

'*  Not  of  Quebec.  Perhaps  he  is  an  English- 
man 1" 

**  No  he  is  not.  Do  you  remember  how  severe 
he  was  on  English  travellers  this  evening  1  It 
is  part  of  the  English  creed,"  said  Orrah,  "to 
believe  John  Bull,  like  the  king,  can  do  no 
wrong." 

*'  He  does  not  speak  like  an  Englishman." 

"In some  parts  of  England  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage worse  than  it  is  spoken  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  once  knew  an  English  woman, 
who  had  resided  sometime  in  the  West  Indies; 
she  wished  to  tell  me  the  horses,  the  hogs,  and  the 
hens,  all  ate  of  the  alligator  pear,  and  were  fond  of 
it,  but  instead  of  this,  she  said  the  'orses,'  the 
'  ogs,'  and  the  *  ens,'  *  hair  *  heat^  the  *  halligator 
pear'  *  hand*  were  very  fond  of  'hit  ;*  and  spoke  of 
the  beautiful  ^  hoaks'  and  *  helms'  of  England. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  physician,  and  appeared  to 
be  polite  and  well  bred.  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Donhoven ;  but  I  found 
nothing  provincial  in  it ;  he  pronounced  some  words 
like  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Rush,  he  says  e-state  and 
e-scape  and  e-stablish." 

"  Do  you  admire  that  style !" 

"  Yes,  very  much." 

"  Well,  why  do  you  not  adopt  it  1" 
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^*  Because  I  was  grown  before  I  knew  the  Doc- 
tor, and  after  this  period,  to  chancre  our  mode  of 
speaking  has  the  appearance  of  affectation,  and  I 
should  never  i\o  U  unless  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  taught  was  defectiTe.  If  I  had  been  disposed, 
at  that  tinne  of  life,  to  have  a  model  for  speaking 
the  langnage  elegantly,  I  should  have  chosen  Dr. 
Rush,  and  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  else  worthy  of 
imitation/' 

**  If  all  were  of  yoar  way  of  thinking.  Or  rah, 
the  world  would  be  stationary,  not  progressive/' 

**  I  know,*'  said  Orrah,  '*  in  my  zeal  for  avoiding 
affectation  I  sometimes  err.  If  I  bad  a  young  per- 
son to  educate,  1  should  counsel  them  always  to  use 
the  most  correct  standard.'* 

**  Perhaps  they  would  disregard  yoor  precepts 
and  follow  your  example." 

*' There  would  be  no  danger  of  thst,  provided 
my  example  be  at  war  with  fashion.  Young  peo- 
ple are  prone  to  like  what  is  fashionable,  and 
indeed  sometimes  persons  of  more  advanced  years. 
I  know  a  gentleman,  (to  be  sore  he  was  not 
a  man  of  letters,)  who  had  always  been  aeons- 
turned  to  say  bile  for  boil,  and  brile  for  broil ; 
by  some  means  he  fonnd  out  he  was  wrong ;  so  he 
opened  his  mouth  very  wide,  boo-eld  and  brio],  on 
all  oecasionis.  And  not  content  with  this  he  made 
the  poor  0*8  do  double  duty;  he  said  a  point  of 
water,  a  poin  tree,  and  the  spoile  of  a  cask.  Im- 
measurable was  the  langhter  his  froid  cutlet  pro- 
duced ;  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  bile  and  brile  no  one 
would  have  laughed  at  him.  I  knew  a  beau  in 
Maryland  who  told  me  a  story  of  a  man,  who  in 
early  life  pronounced  the  word  'girl*  gai.  After 
he  lost  his  first  wife,  he  learned  to  say  ^girl;^  and 
after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  improved  on 
this  pronnnciaiion  by  saying  *^r/.*** 

•*Why,  Orrah,  I  say  gurl.'* 

**  Well,  it  it  nc»t  affectation  in  yon,  Beninah,you 
were  taught  to  say  so.  and  I  say  ^'W,  and  I  think 
I  am  right,  for  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  make 
girl  spell  guriy 

•*  Do  you  admire  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush  V* 

"  Very  much,  I  even  read  his  account  of  the  yel- 
low fever  of  *93  with  great  interest,  a  book  you 
might  perhaps  think  rather  out  of  my  line.  My 
intercourse  with  the  Doctor  was  principally  as  pa- 
tient and  physician ;  in  this  character  he  was  so 
kind  and  attentive,  ihat  I  soon  began  to  believe  my< 
aelf  the  exclusive  object  of  his  care,  a  wonderful 
delasion,but  still  a  pleasing  one  to  the  distempered 
fancy  of  a  half  deranged  invalid.** 

Several  circomstances  served  to  increase  Beni- 
nah>  admiration  of  Mr.  Donhoven ;  he  oAen  met 
her  French  teacher  at  Clermont  Hoose ;  he  con- 
veraed  in  that  language  with  so  much  ease  that  Or- 
rah began  to  think  he  must  be  a  Frenchman ;  but  the 
German  piano  loner  thought  he  must  be  a  German, 
aa  he  spoke  that  language  with  equal  fluency. 
Om  eveoiog  he  walked  with  the  ladies  to  aao  a  fine 


prospect.  As  they  were  standing  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  they  saw  a  carriage  approaching  them 
rapidly.  In  a  few  seconds  Donhoven  perceived  the 
horses  had  taken  fright,  and  the  driver  soon  loit 
his  seat ;  when  the  frightened  animals  were  near 
enough  he  seized  the  bridle  of  one  and  guided  them 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  precipice  ihej 
were  approaching.  There  were  four  gentlemen  in 
the  carrisge,  and  after  thanking  Donhot en  for  his 
timely  aid,  one  of  them  mounted  the  seat  of  the 
dethroned  driver.  As  he  joined  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Dorsay  said,  '*  quite  a  heroic  achievement." 

**  I  thought,**  said  he,  ^*  heroism  was  asoalty  the 
result  of  deliberation  ;  this  was  done  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.*' 

**  I  do  not  understand  yoor  distinction,  and  vheol 
write  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Donhoven,  1  shall  [>ut  it 
down  heroism  in  the  first  degree.** 

Donhoven  bowed  as  Beninah  thought  no  other 
gentleman  could  bow,  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  fona- 
nate  in  having  so  able  a  ohronologer  as  the  ^good 
Griffith.'" 

Orrah  was  pained  to  see  how  much  pleasore  Be- 
ninah took  in  the  Society  of  Donhoveo,  tboa^ 
this  pleasure  was  always  shaded  by  melancholr. 
She  determined  every  hour  in  the  day  to  meniioa 
the  subject  to  her,  and  yet  she  deferred  it  She 
had  so  ofken  seen  her  the  prey  to  gloom  and  des- 
pondency since  her  father's  death  and  her  ill-timed 
marriage,  that  she  feared  to  awaken  her  from  this 
delusive  dream. 

Several  days  aAer  the  adventure  of  the  canisge, 
Donhoven  came  one  evening  with  some  new  mu- 
sic :  he  played  much  with  Beninah  on  the  flute :  he 
staid  later  than  usual.  Just  before  he  took  leive, 
Orrah  observed  him  take  out  his  pencil  and  write 
on  the  cover  of  a  music- book.  When  he  was  gone 
she  took  up  the  book  and  read  them — 

"  Foririve  the  crime— too  Istc  I  stayed- 
Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 

For  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time. 
That  only  treads  on  flowers.** 

**  Too  do  not,  Orrah,  take  these  lines  to  be  orig- 
inal." 

*^  Oh,  no,  I  know  they  are  not ;  but  they  will  an- 
swer my  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  they  were,  ss 
they  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  subjert 
which  has  been  of  late  one  of  some  anxiety  to  me. 
Yon  will  pardon  what  I  am  going  to  say.  bat  I 
think  it  is  due  to  y«iorself  and  to  the  high-minded 
Megilvery,  that  you  write  and  accept  his  relin- 
quishment, or  discontinue  your  intercourse  aitli 
this  too  fascinating  stranger.*' 

**  T  do  not  know  how  I  could  well  do  this ;  for  nntil 
the  present  04*casion,  he  has  done  nothing  MegH- 
very  could  disapprove  were  he  here.** 

•*  My  dear  Beninah,  is  not  this  equivocal  1  I  ^' 
lieve  he  is  acquainted  with  yoor  peculiar  aituaiiofl 
aa  it  regaida  Megilvery,  and  yoo  know  not  whit 
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this  may  be  a  prelude  to.  But  I  do  not  orge,  or 
even  advise  you  to  give  op  this  agreeable  acquaint- 
aace:  bat  ]  am  firmly  of  opinion  you  ought  to  do 
one  or  the  uther :  crush  at  once  either  the  hopes  of 
DoQhoven  or  Megilvery," 

**  Orrah,  I  have  ever  considered  the  bonds  which 
QDJte  roe  to  Megilvery  sacred — and  I  have  made 
them  more  so  by  rejecting  his  generous  offer  ; — ii 
vouid  be  cruel  and  unjqst  to  abandon  him,  and  I 
cannot  do  it :  I  will  go  where  doty  calls  ; — I  will 
go  to  New  York  and  write  to  him  to  meet  me  there. 
Will  yon  go  with  mc  1" 

'*  Certainly  I  will ;  and  althoagh  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently aeqnainted  with  the  state  of  your  mind  to 
adf  ise  this  step,  I  rejoice  that  yoa  have  taken  it : 
tbe  high  worth  of  Megilve^  is  well  known  to  os 
both,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  restoration  to  health 
bis  rendered  him  a  different  person.  When  will 
TOO  eo  to  New  York  ?" 

**  The  sooner  the  better.  Mr.  Donhoren  men- 
tioned he  should  leave  town  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day:  when  he  calls  again  we  had  better  inform  him  of 
oar  intention ;  for  afler  the  cordial  manner  of  our 
intrrconrse,  it  will  not  look  welt  to  have  any  mys- 
tery abont  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Dorsiy  had  a  small  country  hoose  ahoot  a 
mile  from  the  city  ; — she  told  Beninah  she  would 
have  to  go  there  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
her  departure  for  New  York.  For  the  first  time 
IB  ber  lire  Beninah  willingly  parted  with  her  friend. 
She  wished  to  be  alone,  to  weep  nnobserved,  and 
toreason  herself  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  She 
Vtfconscions  that  every  day  her  feelings  had  be- 
come more  and  more  enlisted  in  favor  of  Donho- 
veo.  She  would  have  adopted  this  plan  sooner, 
hot  8he  wanted  the  firmness  to  act  unprompted. 
She  did  not  believe  with  Orrah,  that  Donhoven  en- 
tertained any  partiality  for  her ;  but  it  was  her  own 
heart  ahe  feared.  Music,  books,  or  work  afforded 
00  relief.  Snrelj,  thought  she,  when  I  have  taken 
ibis  irrevocable  step,  the  consciousness  of  being 
io  the  path  of  doty  will  impart  some  comfort.  As 
she  anticipated,  Donhoven  called  that  evening ;  the 
coorersation  waa  supported  with  great  difficulty  on 
ber  part,^at  length  she  told  him  Mrs.  Dorsay  and 
bnself  intended  going  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
"I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Megilvery  to  meet  me  there. 
Have  yon  any  commands  for  him  ?" 

"  None,*'  replied  Donhoven.  "  I  have  been  for 
sometime  intending  to  write  to  my  agent,  and  if 
TOO  will  allow  roe  the  pleasure,  T  will  enclose  your 
letter  io  my  package,  in  case  Mr.  Megilvery  should 
not  be  at  Quebec.*' 

*•  If  ao,"  said  Beninah,  "  he  can  forward  my  leu 
^sr ;  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  will  write 
to-morrow." 

"And  I  will  call  at  five  for  your  letter." 

Donhoven  took  an  early  leave,  and  went,  nioch 

to  Beninah*8  relief  and  surprise,  without  asking  her 
toting. 


The  next  morning  she  wrote  to  Megilvery,  and 
she  then  determined  she  would  not  see  Donhoven 
again.  At  hve  in  the  afternoon  he  called.  Beni- 
nah rung  the  bell  to  which  Jasper  always  answered. 
She  bade  him  take  the  letter  to  Mr.  Donhoven,  and 
say  to  him  she  hoped  he  would  excuse  her,  as  she 
was  busily  engaged  preparing  for  her  trip.  Jas- 
per returned  and  said  Mr.  Donhoven  only  asked 
for  a  few  moments^  conversation  on  particular  busi- 
ness. Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Beninah,  but 
there  was  no  retreat.  After  bathing  her  face  to  hide 
the  traces  of  tears  this  last  act  of  self-denial  had 
cost  her,  she  went  down  stairs.  When  she  entered 
the  room,  Donhoven,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit, 
kept  his  seat.  She  approached  the  sofa,  and  was 
going  to  take  one  by  him,  when  she  observed  her 
own  letter  broken  open  and  in  his  hand  ;  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  she  said,  '*  Mr.  Donhoven, 
why  have  you  done  this?  Why  have  you  pre- 
sumed to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  to  my  hus- 
band 1" 

Donhoven  rose  from  bis  seat,  took  both  her  cold 
trembling  hands  in  his,  and  said,  *'  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons — the  letter  was  directed  to  me» 
I  am  that  husband,  and  however  strange  or  wonder- 
ful you  may  think  it,  I  am  no  other  than  John  Don- 
hoven Megilvery." 

The  blood  fied  from  Beninah*s  cheeks.  She  stood 
mute  and  motionless  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker — like  one  who  walks  in  sleep,  **  Pale  as 
moonlight  on  a  marble  statue."  But  despair  will 
animate  even  the  most  timid  heart ;  her  voice  waa 
made  steady  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings:  she 
said,  *'  you  are  not,  you  cannot  be  Megilvery." 

He  drew  a  miniature  from  his  bosom  and  said, 
**  do  you  know  this  picture  1" 

**  It  is  the  picture  of  your  mother,"  and  she  sunk 
overpowered  on  the  sofa.  **  Oh  !  .why  did  you  not 
come  as  Megilvery  ;— why  have  you  tortured  me 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance  ?  unkind, 
ungenerous  Megilvery — and  I  will  add  ungrateful 
Megilvery." 

**  But,  dearest  Beninah,  recall  those  eniel  words, 
and  in  mercy  listen  to  the  witness  before  you  con- 
demn the  criminal.  I  knew  I  was  not  i^garded 
with  affection  by  you  ; — I  too  well  knew  1  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  I  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  the  prejudice  that  might  still  exist  against  me, 
and  even  you,  Beninah,  would  have  been  valueless 
without  a  heart.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
came  to  try  if,  in  the  character  of  Donhoven,  I 
could,  by  exerting  all  my  powers,  win  the  treasure 
the  folly  and  madness  of  Megilvery  had  lost.  Tell 
me,  dear  Beninah,  if  I  have  succeeded  1" 

Beninah,  whose  heart  had  been  long  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  and  whose  feelings  for  the 'last 
half  hour  had  been  soppieseed  by  a  strong  effort, 
now  lost  all  command  of  herself  and  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  flood  of  tears. 

Megilvery,']  who  was  at  present  a  man  of  firm- 
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ness  and  resolve — not  the  wasted  victim  of  disease 
and  melancholy — paused  a  moment,  and  ihen  said, 
in  a  firm  voice,  "  Beoinab,  an  action  similar  to  this 
has  been  the  prelude  to  many  days  of  misery  to  me : 
tell  me,  am  I  doomed  to  a  repetition  of  them  ?  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  my  fate  whatever  that  may 
be  ; — anything  that  awaits  me  now — anything  1 
may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  suffer,  will  be  peace 
compared  to  the  remorse,  the  repentance,  the  horror 
and  despair  that  marked  the  first  days  of  my  mar- 
ried life.  Speak,  dearest  Beninah,  I  implore  yoa." 
She  uncovered  her  face,  bedewed  with  tears, 
and  said,  **  my  feelings  and  duties  were  then  at  va- 
riance,— they  are  so  no  longer.'* 


LINES. 
"  I  lore  thee  as  the  good  lo? e  heaven." — Festut, 

I  love  thee  as  the  blessed  do 
ThoQghts  of  the  better  land  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  angels  love 
Their  holy,  happy  band. 

I  love  thee  as  the  twilight  does 
The  new  moon's  silver  car  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  midnight  loves 
The  lonely  watching  star. 

I  love  thee  as  the  muser  does 
The  sound  of  distant  streams ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  weary  love 
The  music  heard  in  dreams. 

I  love  thee  as  the  flowers  do 
The  Summer  dews  that  fall ; 

I  love  thee  as  Spring  blossoms  love 
The  kindly  sheltering  wall. 

I  love  thee  as  the  thirsty  earth 
Does  the  gently  falling  shower ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  wild  bird  loves 
Its  quiet,  shady  bower. 

I  love  thee  as  the  waters  do 
The  son^s  bright  happy  beam  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  painter  loves 
The  angel  of  his  dream. 


K. 
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II  D*y  a  point  d^bommeqai  D*ait  son  foible." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein  Captain  Pringle  tells  hew  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  Ment  Women  and  Children, 

I  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  My  father's 
health  had  become  much  enfeebled  during  my  ab> 
sence ;  and  to  a  disposition  naturally  iroperioue 
and  irascible,  the  irritation  of  disease  added  but 
little  amenity.  He  hailed  my  return,  however,  oa 
two  accounts;  first,  because  I  was  his  sod,  and  se- 
condly, because  he  required  a  sensible  object  over 
which  to  tyrannize,  for  the  great  passiveneas  of 
my  only  brother^s  disposition  gave  him  no  satis* 
factory  assurance  of  the  efficacy  wherewith  be 
launched  his  thunder-bolts.  I  was  but  liule  of  a 
woolsack.  Unfortunately  for  my  interests,  I  bid 
inherited  much  of  my  father*s  temperamenl^ihe 
chief  legacy — and  his  blows  would  often  reboood 
off  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  pot  him  to  his  alertoess. 
I  can  speak  of  him  as  he  was,  and  with  dae  his- 
toric impartiality ;  for  he  was  careful  never  to  se- 
duce me  into  posthumous  eulogy  of  him,  by  any 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  kindness  to  me  during 
his  life. 

"  You  are  now,  Edward,  about  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,*'  said  he  to  me  one  evening.  *'Iti< 
liigh  time  you  were  established  in  life,  and  as  I 
have,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  short  period  to  live,  my 
chief  desire  is  to  see  you  properly  married." 

*'  Married  !'*  echoed  I  with  surprise. 

"  It  would  be  more  becoming  in  you  to  receive 
such  annunciation  with  less  emotion.'* 

**  Considering  it  to  be  of  so  trifling  an  import, 
responded  I  with  onfilial  irony. 

*'  And  considering  also,*'  he  retorted  with  cilm 
sternness,  *'  that,  trifling  or  important,  it  is  my 
custom  to  be  obeyed.  You  roust  make  up  your 
mind,  sir,  to  marry  immediately.*' 

''  Immediately  !"  I  echoed  with  a  rebellioos  look. 
"This,  then,**  continued  I  sarcastically,  "I  pT«* 
sume  is  to  be  the  *  Comedy  of  Matrimony*  with  the 
principal  character  omitted  !  Would  it  now  be  any 
violation  of  the  parental  charter  to  pause  a  liitl^t 
jnst  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  I  am  in 
all  respects  prepared  to  consent  to  be  married  'im- 
mediately V  '* 

**  By  Jove,  sir,  you  are  bold  I  With  whit  t  iw* 
and  look  you  king  it,  too !  I  suspect,  sir,  your  fort 
might  be  found  to  consist  in  a  graver  departmefit 
of  the  drama ;  but  take  care  lest  you  are  brought 
to  enact  the  '  Tragedy  of  the  lograte,'  whsreia 
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the  principal  character  exemplifies  the  conseqaen- 
ces  of  filial  disobedience.  You  have  (ravelled  (n 
little  purpose*  sir,  or  yoa  would  have  learned  how 
mitrimonial  matters  are  conducted  in  France/' 

"I  prefer  the  matrimonial  code  of  my  own 
couatry/'  I  answered  as  respectfully  as  I  could, 
though  very  much  perplexed,  *'  and  I  am  sensible 
that  if  French  parents  consulted  the  inclinations 
of  their  rhildren,  that  country  might  boast  of  more 
lojal  husbands  and  wives." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  "  to  come 
to  the  subject.  You  will  be  ready  to  accompany 
me  to-morruw.  I  intend  to  visit  my  Bulrush  plan- 
tation, and  as  he  lives  on  the  adjacent  estate" — 

"Who  is  he  1" 

"  Her  father !" 

"Whose  father  I" 

*'Mis6  Sophronia  Gaby*s;  yoa  are  over  fond  of 
iotenogating,  sir ;  but  you  are  answered  now.  You 
most  act  in  this  matter  as  I  desire  you  ;  for  if  you 
ifaow  any  refractoriness,  I'll  disinherit  yoa  !" 

Although  I  had  but  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Sophronia  Gaby,  I  knew  my  father  well, 
aod  trembled  at  what  ^as  to  come. 

"  She  is  a  most  estimable  young  lady,  sir,"  he 
cominned,  approaching  the  door,  *'  a  young  lady, 
sir,  the  charms  of  whose  person  are  only  equalled 
by  the  graces  of  her  ooderstaDding,"  and  he  quit- 
ted the  apartment. 

"  W^hat  manner  of  girl  is  this  Miss  Sophronia 
Gabj?"  I  said  to  my  brother,  after  disclosing  to 
him  that  night  the  scene  just  described.  **  Are 
yofl  acquainted  with  herT' 

"  1  am,  that  is,  slightly,"  he  answered  in  his  an- 
deeided  manner. 

**  The  father  is  a  retired  merchant,  I  think,  aod 
is  reputed  wealthy  1" 

**  Very,"  he  afauBently  responded. 

^  Has  she  any  loveable  qualities  1" 

^  0,  you  cannot  help  loving  her,"  answered  my 
brother  shuddering  and  baryiog  his  face  in  his 
h&ods. 

**  What !"  I  nipntally  exclaimed,  "  sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter  %  Yoa  love  this  girl,  then  1"  said  I 
tlood ;  bat  he  wept  and  spoke  not.  I  was  pained 
tt  witnessing  this  anroanly  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  poor  James !  the  pith  of  his  character 
had  never  matured.  It  had  been  blighted  in  his 
boyhood,  by  the  annihilating  tyranny  of  a  Jesuits* 
college  where  he  had  been  educated. 

**  Take  courage,  my  dear  James,"  I  said,  taking 
his  hand  in  mine.  "  For  although  I  should  be  dis- 
ioherited  a  thousand  times,  your  happiness  shall 
sever  be  marred  by  act  of  mine." 

*"  God  blesa  you,  Edward  !"  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  But  does  she  love  you  ?"  I  inquired,  now  inter- 
ested altogether  on  his  account. 

"  I — I — think  she  does,"  replied  he  blushingly. 

^  Hem !  But  she  never  confessed  so  much  1"  1 
Mid  with  some  appiehensioo  on  hia  account ;  for 


though  a  remarkably  handsome  fellow,  he  might,  I 
feared,  like  most  young  gentlemen  in  love,  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing  as  disappointment. 

'*  I  never  asked  her  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow,^*  ]  remarked  af- 
ter a  pause,  and  rising  to  leave  him. 

"  But,"  he  asked  with  a  most  anxious  look  and 
detaining  me  by  the  hand,  **  how  can  yon  avoid 
yielding  to  father's  request — to  his  command — 
without  sacrificing  all  yoar  prospects  of  happi- 
ness ?" 

"  I  shall  think  of  that ;  meantime,  have  no  mis- 
giving on  my  account." 

After  surveying  the  Bulrush  estate  the  follow^ 
ing  day  in  company  with  my  father,  we  rode  to 
Hummingbird  Hall — your  retired  merchants  are 
apt  to  give  finical  names  to  things — where  I  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Gulliver  Gaby.  He  impressed 
me  unfavorably  at  once.  I  wondered  why  my  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  thorough-bred  gentleman,  had  ever 
come  to  like  him.  His  manner  was  artificial.  It 
strangely  combined  a  love  of  ostentation  with  sup- 
pleness of  character.  He  stood  in  awe  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  consequently  roust  have  secretly  disliked 
him,  though  his  smirking  obeisance, — the  usaal 
attendant  on  habitual  insincerity, — rendered  this 
dislike  invisible  to  a  less  acute  observer  than  my- 
self. Notwithstanding  his  great  wealth  and  great 
pretensions,  I  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Gaby  es- 
sentially belonged  to  the  grosser  class. 

"  Not  a  green  grocer,  was  he  ?"  said  I,  punning 
in  my  absent  way.  **  Excuse  me,  Captain  Prin- 
gle,"  I  added,  on  discovering  his  offended  look,  *'  I 
really  did  not  mean  to  offend  yoo." 

*' After  tea  at  Hummingbird  Hall,"  resumed  the 
military  gentleman,  after  receiving  my  apology, 
**  I  hinted  to  my  father  roy  preference  for  passing 
the  night  with  the  Gabys,  an  intimation  which  he 
very  gladly  received. 

**  That*s  right,  my  lad,"  he  observed  significantly 
while  squeezing  my  hand,  **  Fervor  is  the  most 
fitting  aspect  for  such  occasions.  I  shall  bring  old 
Gulliver  home  with  me  to-night  in  your  place,  so 
that — ^you  understand,  yoa  dog,  eh  1"  and  the  old 
gentleman  departed  in  high  glee. 

Miss  Sophronia  Gaby  was  not  handsome.  She 
was  tall,  however,  and  erect,  with  a  very  demure 
aspect ;  and  although  her  countenance  was  not  in- 
tellectual, there  was  about  it  a  tranquil  air  ap- 
proaching to  serenity,  that  was  far  from  unattrac- 
tive. For  one  of  her  age — she  seemed  not  over 
eighteen — there  was  little  of  the  mauvatse  honte% 
while  she  was  equally  free  from  that  careless  con- 
fidence so  unpleasant  to  the  eye  pf  the  critical  of 
our  sex.  She  was  becomingly  attired,  and  the  few 
ornaments  she  paraded  were  not  misplaced,  except- 
ing— execrable  taste  ! — the  jewelry  on  her  fingers. 
''  The  exterior  part  of  the  temple,"  thought  I,  "  is 
not  very  exceptionable ;  though  I  could  wish  the 
hand  and  foot  on  a  more  diminutive  scale,  the  bust 
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of  greater  diameter,  and  the  complexion  of  a  leas 
cold  expression. 

"You  have  grown  so  tall  since  I  went  abroad 
that  really,  Miss  Gaby,  I  had  some  difficnlty  in  re- 
cognizing you  to-day,"  I  observed  preliminarily. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  she  passively  replied. 

*'You  perceive  then  that  my  memory  is  any 
thing  but  complimentary." 

'*  Yes,  sir,^'  with  the  same  immobility  of  look. 
-  £gtd  !  thinks  I)  she  is  candid  at  all  events;  but 
ni  try  again — 

"  I  fear  you  are  subjecting  yourself ^"  but  T 

was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  had  to  break 
off  for  a  moment. 

•  **  Ycsi  sir,"  she  interposed. 
•  ':  ^* to  unpleasant  penance  here  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  happier  hours  you  have  passed  in  the 
tity,"  finishing  my  sentence,  somewhat  surprised 
at  her  premature  affirmative. 

**  Ye — a — no,  sir." 

"Very  odd,"  thought  I.  "She  deems  my  re- 
marks too  frivolous,  doubtless,  for  more  lengthened 
responses,**  and  refiecting  on  the  great  wisdom  at> 
tributed  in  all  ages  to  a  paucity  of  words,  I  began 
to  look  on  Miss  Sophronia  as  a  second  Minerva. 

"  The  rural  Damons  of  this  neighborhood,  I  fear, 
are  but  clumsy  worshippers  compared  to  the  grace- 
ful idolaters  who  crowded  your  temple  in  the  city," 
said  I  in  a  Loais-the-fonrieenth  style  of  compliment. 
"  If  she  were  Pallas  herself,"  thought  I, "  that  mast 
inspire  her  with  words." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  she  with  a  cold  stare,  as  if 
she  began  to  think  me  a  little  insane.  I  confess  I 
was  growing  embarrassed. 

"  The  shepherd  of  old,"  I  resumed,  coming  des- 
perately to  the  charge  again,  and  borrowing  am- 
nmnition  from  Virgil,  "  after  sighing  his  manhood 
avray  hopelessly  in  the  city,  found  Love  at  last  to 
be  a  resident  of  the  hills." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Hem !  she  is  a  capital  listener.  The  "  charms 
of  her  understanding  indeed,"  I  mentally  repeated, 
recalling  my  father^s  eulogy  of  her.  My  father, 
like  all  great  talkers,  judges  incorrectly  of  charac- 
ter, and  considers  attentive  listening  unequivocal 
evidence  of  superior  intellect ;  and  a  good  listener 
must  answer  to  the  Due  de  SuUy^s  definition  of  a 
statesman,  vie.  "  there  most  be  little  feeling  and  no 
passions."  Miss  Sophronia  may  probably  be  a» 
profound  as  the  Pacific,  yet  must  I  find  soundings 
somewhere ;  so,  here  goes  for  another  heave  of  the 
Ipad. 

"  Bnt  a  taste  for  reading — a  fondness  for  com- 
muning with  the  great  intellects  of  the  past  and 
present  through  the  medium  of  books,  must  more 
than  atone  to  you  for  the  absence  of  the  frivolities 
of  the  gayer  world,"  and  I  looked  toward  the  cen- 
tre-table with  the  expectation  of  seeing  at  least  a 
eopy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  Zimmerman  on  So- 
Utade ;  but  there  was  nothing  ostensibly  literary 


there,  save  a  newspaper  headed  "  The  Evangelical 
Trumpet." 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Why,"  thought  I,  "  this  is  downright  inanity! 
inexplicable  idiocy  !  Her  mind  is  in  primitive  blank- 
ness — she  is  but  a  breathing  vegetable !  My  father 
is  mad  ;  and  so  is  my  brother  !"  But  just  at  that 
moment,  footsteps  approached,  and  an  uncouth 
looking,  gangling,  grotesquely- garbed  figure,  about 
seven  feet  high,  entered,  and  after  cordially  shak- 
ing  hands  with  Sophronia  Gaby,  was  introduced  to 
me  as  Mr.  Gabriel  Gufifaw.  He  was  a  freckled, 
fiap-eared,  shock-headed  monster,  while  his  caver- 
nous mouth  displayed,  at  every  word  addressed  to 
him,  two  formidable  rows  of  vandyked  teeth.  His 
hands,  though  large  and  red,  and  as  horney  as  the 
hoof  of  a  mule,  displayed  two  costly  rings— one 
on  each  little  finger  ;  his  coat,  though  of  superfine 
texture,  was  of  a  nondescript  cut,  while  his  pants, 
which  fitted  with  natural  tightness  to  limbs  that 
were  lean  and  knock-kneed,  revealed  all  the  oatire 
proportions  of  feet  that  were  intended  for  the  se- 
ven-league boots. 

A  new  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  Miss  Gaby. 
She  who  retailed  to  me  cold  and  misplaced  mono- 
syllables, became  sociable,  even  cordial,  with  this 
Goth.  The  latter,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  my 
brother's  competitor,  and  would  be  mine  if  I  dared. 
I  felt  as  many  others  have  felt,  who  when  they 
perceive  admitted  to  an  equality  with  them  per- 
sons whom  they  thoroughly  contemn,  retire  from 
the  contest  in  disgust.  I  arose  and  taking  a  seat 
near  the  table,  became  apparently  merged  in  the 
"  Evangelical  Trumpet." 

"  And  what  a  funny  coat  he  has  on  him  !**  struck 
on  my  ear,  followed  by  very  decided  laughter  from 
the  demi-savage  and  a  titter  from  her,  I  looked 
up  and  frowned  at  him.  He,  the  clothes-horse, 
was  presuming  to  ridicule  my  dress — my  coat, 
which  was  the  master  piece  of  the  immortal  Gix- 
zerman,  of  London  !  And  she  was  enjoying  bis 
wit !  My  frown,  however,  soon  quelled  their  mirth ; 
but  a  fourth  party  appeared  in  the  scene.  A  tall, 
rathor  good  looking  fellow  of  about  &fe  or  six  and 
twenty  entered,  advanced  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  clasping  Sophronia  in  his  arms, 
impressed  a  kiss  on  her  willing  lips ! 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  inwardly  exclaimed,  *'  D^ 
I  dream,  or  behold  all  this  with  open  eyes  V*  Bat 
judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  Sophronia  pre* 
sented  the  insulting  barbarian  to  me  as  her  brother, 
Mr.  Gregory  Gaby ! 

"  Brother !"  echoed  I,  with  andisgntsed  disgust, 
as  I  haughtily  touched  his  proflfered  hand  with  the 
end  of  my  finger.  "  I  should  have  ssid  you  were 
an  accepted  lover  at  least,  to  judge  from  your  af- 
fectionate demonstrations."  This,  altboogh  I  in- 
tended it  as  a  rebuke  to  his  ill-timed  indecency, 
was  received  with  boisterous  merriment.  Now 
nineteen  oot  of  erery  twenty  can  allege  no  sofi- 
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cieot  reason  why  a  man  shoold  not  kiss  his  sister, 
or  bis  grandmother,  but  the  same  nineteen  will  tell 
yofl  that  it  is  ao  unpleasant  spectacle. 

"  Fine  day,  sir,"  hiccoughed  Mr.  Gregory  Gaby, 
for  he  was  e?ident]y  tipsey.  **  How^s  your  broth- 
er t  We>e  great  friends,  me  and  him,**  he  added 
with  a  maudlin  stare. 

**My  brother,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
well,"  I  answered  pathetically,  fixing  my  eyes  on 
Sophrooia.  **  He  suffers,  at  present,  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  heart,  an  affliction,  I  fear,  which  may 
cliog  to  him  longer  than  is  consistent  with  his 
lafetj/'  but  her  countenance  remained  unchanged. 

*'  May  be  it*8  a  liver  complaint  he  has,"  suggest- 
ed Mr.  Guffaw,  understanding  my  allusion,  and 
grinniDg  hideously.  Sophronia  actually  giggled  in 
QoisoD.  *^  Heaven  purge  my  brother  of  his  pas- 
sion for  this  creature  !**  thought  f . 

"Them's  nice  boots  at  any  rale,"  observed  Ga- 
briel, who  bad  been  goggling  for  some  time  at  the 
articles  just  mentioned.  "  What  did  them  cost  V 
he  added,  taking  a  nearer  view  of  them. 

**  A  bootmaker  like  yon  ought  to  require  no  an- 
swer oa  that  subject,'*  I  calmly  but  pointedly  an- 
swered; for  I  owed  him  a  compliment  or  two. 

^'I  a  bootmaker  !*'  and  the  savage  stared  with 
wooderment. 

"  Your  pardon,  air,  for  my  stupidness ;  the  first 
glince  should  have  convinced  me  yoa  were  a  tai- 
lor." 

The  brother  and  sister  laughed  without  restraint. 
GabriePs  eyes  danced  like  gooseberries  on  a  blow- 
pipe, bat  finally  opening  his  momh— fauces  Aver- 
R2— be  gave  vent  to  bis  mortification  in  a  ho !  ho  ! 
that  was  absolutely  astounding. 

"  1  saw  you  at  the  theatre  the  other  night,''  ob- 
Mned  Gregory  Gaby  to  me  after  a  while.  "  Don't 
TOO  thiok  Celeste  the  greatest  trump  on  the  boards  1" 

I  answered  this  question  as  satisfactorily  as  I 
conld. 

**GaSaw!"  said  he,  then,  turning  to  that  indi- 
^iddil,  and  looking  sarcastically  at  his  feet, ."  you 
<>Qgbt  to  enlist  in  the  corps  de  ballet.  You  have 
u  expansive  sole  for  the  pirouette  and  the  high 
laToita."    Gregory  imagined  this  witty. 

**  I  never  cared  much  about  dancing,"  answered 
the  boor,  looking  down  at  bis  feet. 

**  What  1"  demanded  Gregory.     "  Did  you  never 

lean)  the  figures — the  positions,  &c.,  of  the  divine 

anr 

^  Why,  as  to  figures  atfd  position, — single  and 
double  position, — I'm  pretty  fair.  Indeed  I  used 
u>  be  the  smartest  cipherer  at  school." 

Wheo  the  laugh,  which  this  blunder  excited,  had 
panially  subsided,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  company, 
for  I  had  been  gradually  coming  to  the  resolution, 
^Qriog  the  hour  preceding,  not  to  pass  the  night 
there,  in  spite  of  a  previous  arrangement.  Home 
I  conld  not  think  of  returning,  at  least  that  night ; 
^0 1  rode  to  the  residence  of  my  particular  friend, 
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Mr.  Counsellor  Capias.  This  gentleman  was 
warmly  attached  to  me,  w^s  shrewd  and  cool- 
headed,  and  just  the  man  to  further  my  views.  I 
gave  him  a  minute  account  of  my  situation. 

*'  Hem !  you  think  Mr.  Gaby  stands  rather  ia 
awe  of  your  father  V  said  the  Counsellor  after  a 
pause. 

**  That  is  my  impression,"  returned  I,  giving  him 
my  reason  therefor. 

**  That  is  all  very  natural ;  and  your  father  is 
not  a  man  to  brook  contradiction,  even  with  a  mat- 
rimonial stake  at  issue.  Were  they  to  quarrel 
now,  you  would  be  liberated  from  a  very  nnplea- 
sant  prerounize.     Is  it  not  so  1" 

"  Certainly ;  and  to  be  plain  with  yon,  T  shoold 
not  be  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  would 
effect  a  rupture.  My  happiness  and  that  of  my 
brother  are  at  issue ;  not  to  mention  the  feelings 
of  the  girl  herself,  whom  her  father  may  victim- 
ize, for,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  her  hopes  are 
centred  in  this  fellow  Guffaw.  By-the-by,  what 
is  hel" 

"  A  distant  relative  of  the  family,  and  rich  as  a 
nabob.  But  1  have  it  now  ; — I  shall  invite  the  old 
gentleman  to  dine  with  me  day  after  to-morrow, 
when  I  shall  lay  a  train  for  the  occasion.  Mis- 
chief-making is  part  of  my  profession,  and  in  this 
I  have  some  hope  of  succeeding.  But  your  broth- 
er— how  will  this  plot  affect  his  prospects  with  the 
girlV 

''  I  will  undertake  lo  wean  him  from  his  weak* 
ness.  He  has  been  afflicted  with  the  lover's  blind- 
ness relatively  to  this  girPs  qualities,  but  I  think  I 

can  open  his  eyes." 

•  •  •  • 

Bating  the  arrogance  of  his  manner,  a  slight  in- 
flation of  style,  and  a  strong  turn  for  sarcasm,  my 
father  conversed  well,  often  agreeably.  At  the 
dinner  party  of  Counsellor  Capias,  he  was  folly  od 
his  centre  and  had  a  thoroughly  gladiatorial  look. 
I  was  apprehensive  Mr.  Gaby,  senr.,  would  shrink 
from  giving  battle,  but  on  looking  toward  him,  I  re- 
ceived an  encouraging  glance  from  the  Counsellor^ 
OB  whose  right  he  sat. 

The  conversation  had  assumed  a  literary  aspect, 
and  my  father,  like  lago,  was  *  nothing  if  not  criti- 
cal.' 

**  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Pringle,"  said  one  of  the  guests^ 
a  Mr.  Dorsey,  to  my  father  after  the  latter  had 
bowled  down  some  half  dozen  authors,  French, 
English  and  American,  "  Why  is  it,  that,  generally 
speaking,  our  authors  write  not  so  well  as  those  of 
England  1     Is  it  from  a  want  of  genius  or !" — 

*•  A  want  of  education,  sir ;  a  want  of  educa- 
tion is  the  grand  cause.  Your  blacksmith  has 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  learning 
the  use  of  the  tools  to  turn  a  horse-shoe,  and  he 
is  the  first  of  his  craft  ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  scrib- 
blers, like  Shak8])eare's  simpleton,  think  that '  wri- 
ting and  reading  come  by  nature,'  aud  they  are, 
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Bccordiogly,  the  sorriest  devils  in  Christendom. 
Th^re  are,  it  is  true** — 

^*I  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  yon," 
shouted  Mr.  Gaby  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
for  the  Burgundy  was  doing  its  duty,  and  so  was 
the  Counsellor. 

*'  I  coincide  with  you  there,  Mr.  Gaby,  and  ad- 
mire your  independence  of  sentiment,**  added  Ca- 
pias in  a  tone  inaudible  to  my  father. 

"  There  are,**  Resumed  my  father,  apparently 
heedless  of  the  interruption,  but  before  he  could 
proceed  further, 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Priogle !  I  differ  with  you  altogeth- 
er in  that  opinion,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Gaby  in  a 
louder  voice. 

*'  In  what  may  this  difference  of  opinion  con- 
sist, then,  am  I  permitted  to  enquire  1**  said  my 
father,  bending  in  the  direction  of  Gulliver  Gaby 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  wherein  sur- 
prise, courtesy  and  irritation  struggled  for  the  mas- 
tery. 

*'  Why,  sir,*'  returned  the  retired  merchant,  who 
knew  not  well  what  to  say,  his  courage  fast  sink- 
ing t(  o,  now  that  he  was  about  to  do  what  he  never 
before  attempted,  namely,  to  contradict  my  father, 
**  Our  country  has  produced  great  men,  very  great 
men  I  might  say.  There*s  Washington,  and  Ad- 
ams, and'*— 

**  And  Mr.  Gulliver  Gaby,  you  would  doubtless 
add,  ha !  ha !  very  good,  very  good  indeed,  Mr. 
Gaby-^**  said  my  father  with  the  superior  air  of  one 
who  plays  off  the  capriciousness  of  a  child.  Gul- 
liver became  crest-fallen  for  a  moment,  while  my 
father  resumed. 

**  There  are,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Dorsey,  some  shi- 
ning exceptions — those  who,  not  fearing  to  quaff 
deeply  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  give  lustre 
to  the  age  in  which  they  live.  With  such  the 
world  is  already  familiar." 

**  Our  country,  however,  has  prodoced  compara- 
tively very  few  masters  either  in  pro^e  or  poetry,** 
observed  another  of  the  guests,  a  Mr.  Pol  ton. 

**  Granted ;  but  in  producing  any  masters  at  her 
age,  she  has  done  wonders.  This  condensing  sys- 
tem is,  however,  to  be  deprecated.  The  arts  and 
sciences  never  are  the  products  of  hurried  incuba- 
tion ;  this  last  is  the  parent  of  abortions.  Fulness 
of  time  is  essential  to  growth  and  maturity  in  (he 
intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world.  You  would 
not  have  grapes  in  April  ? — the  ripening  season 
ere  the  first  days  of  summer  have  set  in  1  There 
are  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  com- 
monwealth ;  firstly,  the  establishment  of  its  liberty 
by  force  of  arms,  when  a  military  spirit  is  para- 
noont ;  secondly,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  when 
dollars  and  cents  are  the  shiboleth  of  the  hour ; 
thirdly,  a  taste  for  luxury  and  refinement  when  the 
patronage  and  caltivation  of  letters  begin.  The 
first  we  have  already  past ;  the  second  we  are  folly 


engrossed  with  ;  the  third  we  shall  come  loio  sea- 


son. 
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**  You  don*t  pretend  to  say  we  hav*Dt  greit  po- 
ets,** said  Gaby,  who  had  been  stimulated  by  Ca- 
pias to  another  charge.  "  Now  there's  mj  panic- 
ular  friend,  Spondee,  whose  productions  will  never 
die  !**  and  he  smote  the  table  corroboraiively  with 
his  hand. 

'*  Die  !**  echoed  ray  father  with  savage  sarcasm. 
*'  Why,  sir,  it  were  hard  to  say  that  that  shoolddie, 
which  never  had  any  life  in  it.  Death,  air,  has  no 
dart  that  can  transfix  such  impalpabilities  aa  Spon- 
dee*s  productions — such  meagre  exhalatioDs  of  a 
dyspeptic  brain,  without  mortal  warmth,  or  bones, 
or  blood,  or  immortal  ichor.  O !  for  some  Hereolea 
with  his  club— some  benefactor  of  humanity,  to  brain 
and  crush  this  spawn  of  poetlings  that  haunt  uaby 
day  and  by  night,  like  gibbering  imps,  with  odea 
and  with  sonnets,  in  newspapers  and  magazioes— 
some  Gifford  to  purge  the  land  of  these  petty  per- 
secutors, with  the  terrible  vermifuge  of  anoikr 
Bceviad  !** 

*'  Very  severe  on  your  friend  Spondee  !**  said 
the  Counsellor  in  an  under  tone  to  Gaby,  "la 
surprised  you  can  bear  it ;  I  am,  indeed !" 

Mr.  Gaby,  indeed,  was  speechless  with  isd^pa- 
tion,  or  astonishment,  or  both,  while  my  faibsi  re- 
sumed : 

**  But  such  is  eqnally  the  corse  of  Eagland. 
With  here  and  there  an  exception — ran  mutes— 
her  present  generation  of  letter- men  are  bst  sprots. 
Aganippe,  in  that  country,  has  beea  taught  to  tarn 
a  cotton  mill ;  the  Muses  have  become  soperanoo- 
ated,  and,  like  the  generality  of  old  maids,  hare 
entered  themselves  members  of  missionary  aocie- 
ties  and  turned  psalm-singers.  No  longer  can  she 
point  to  such  men  as  Sheridan,  or  Goldsmith,  or 
Pope,  or  Dry  den,  or  Milton,  or  Shakspeare"*— 

"  Take  care,  sir !  Take  care  what  you  say  aboat 
Shakspeare  !**  interrupted  Gulliver,  who  had  beea 
now  folly  wound  up  to  the  hostile  point,  indeed 
Mr.  Gaby  was  nearly  fuddled. 

My  father,  who  badly  brooked  eontradictioD  from 
mortal  man,  even  in  trifles,  considered  the  manner 
of  this  second  interruption  very  outrageous,  not  to 
mention  that  it  extinguished  a  favorite  rocket  at 
midflight,  and  turning  full  upon  Gulliver  with  acoo- 
soming  look,  while  the  muscle  of  the  upper  lip  was 
elevated  so  as  to  exhibit  the  two  rows  of  teeth  io 
almost  gnashing  proximity,  be  slowly  enunciated 
from  between  them  the  following  words :  **  And 
what  is  it,  sir,  that  incites  your  chivalry  thos  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Shakspeare  !** 

*'  Shakspeare  was  a  smart  roan,  sir ;  indeed,  I 
might  say,  a  very  smart  man,**  responded  Gulliver 
flatteringly,  and  sinking  under  the  burden  of  eoto- 
gi8t,}his  heroism,  too,  rapidly  exuding  under  tke 
pressure  of  my  father*s  look. 

'*  Indeed  !**  ejaculated  the  latter  in  a  tone  of 
scalding  sarcasm.     "*A  smart  man*  was  he^ 
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'  Shakspeare  wis  a  aoiart  maa,'  quotb  he !  And  the 
archio  who  keeps  clean  hia  pinafore,  who  turns 
oot  hia  toes  ia  walking  to  chnrcb,  and  answers 
briskiv  in  his  catechism  is  a  *  smart  lad,  '  a  very 
smart*  lad,  *  indeed,  I  might  say/  Your  counting- 
iioQse  clerk,  too,  so  adroit  in  addition,  is  a  *  smart* 
yoong  man;  but  if  yoa  are  merciless  to  us,  Mr. 
Gaby,  far  bea? en*s  sake !  spare  Shakspcare  at  least 
the  tortore  of  yoar  eulogy  !*^ 

"^  Highly  oflensive  that !  very,"  said  the  Coun- 
sellor in  Golliver's  ear,  bat  the  latter,  nnable  to 
nlly,  drank  off  another  bumper  of  Burgundy. 

**  Mr.  Gaby,  what  is  your  opinion  of  HyronT* 
demanded  Mr.  Polton,  who,  being  something  of  a 
wa9,  felt  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  scene. 

'* Byron  and  his  politics  too!'*  spattered 

GalliTer  wratbfuUy,  now  thrown  completely  off  his 
balaoce. 

'*You  really  surprise  me,  Mr.  Gaby  !**  returned 
PoltoB.  **  Byron  was  far  in  advance  of  his  coun- 
trjmes  in  liberality  of  political  sentiment.  He 
vas  a  whig  of  whom  even  Sidney  would  have  been 
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^If  be  was,  sir,  he*s  a  democrat  now,  and 

his  politics!  as  I  said  before,"  while  he  looked 
Tieioasly  at  my  father,  who  called  himself  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Jefferson ian  school. 

**A  democrat  now  !'*  leturned  Polton,  "  why 
Byron  ia  dead  I" 

"Will  yoo  pretend  to  tell  me,"  demanded  Gul- 
iirer,  **  that  he  doesn^t  edit  a  democratic  paper  in 
KewTork,  at  the  present  speaking!*' 

"Tea  mean  Bryant,  the  great  American  poet  !'* 
exclaimed  several  voices,  while  a  peal  of  laughter 
vent  nrand  the  table.    . 

'^Tbe  man  is  mad !"  said  my  father,  **  but  it  is 
not  the  madness  of  St.  Paul." 

"Bah!  the  great  American  poet  !*'  rejoined  Gul- 
iJFer,  who  heard  not  my  father's  sarcasm.  **  If  you 
vanito  see  genoioe  poetry,  here  it  is!"  and  nn- 
Wng  a  copy  of  the  **  Critical  Snapping  Turtle," 
lie  handed  it  to  Polton,  who  commenced  reading, 
Mjoea  addressed  to  Miss  G.,  by  G.  G." 

**Hem!  Highly  alliterative,  truly !"  said  my  fa- 
ther. " '  By  G.  G !'  This  then,  must  be  a  gem  of 
utiqaity,  and  is,  doubtless,  an  amorous  effusion  of 
Goliah  of  Gath !" 

**  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Guffaw,  sir,  and 
^dressed  to  my  daughter,  sir.  Miss  Sophronia 
(raby/^  retorted  Gulliver,  with  a  very  significant 
look. 

*'  A  f ery  estimable  young  lady,  sir,  is  Miss  So- 
phronia," rejoined  my  father,  in  a  tone  intended  to 
•«  propitiatory.  "  But  let  us  hear  the  verses," 
ud  Polton  began. 
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My  heart's  like  a  nosegay 
All  dripping  with  dew, 
Or- 
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"  Fob !''  ejaculated  my  falher  with  a  moat  dis- 


gusting look.  **0!  'some  civet,  good  apothe- 
cary !  for  this  '  is  rank  and  smells  to  heaven !'  But 
finish  the  stansa.    Let  me  see — 

'  Or  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
Done  into  a  stew.' 

Does  it  not  run  so  1  Ah,  Gabriel !  I  fear  roe  yoar 
genius  better  fits  you  for  coal-heaving  than  dal- 
liance with  the  Nine.** 

*'  I  would  advise  resignation,  Mr.  Gaby ;  bat  thie 
is  really  growing  intolerable,*'  amiably  whispered 
the  Counsellor. 

^  There  are  some  people  whom  Gabriel  Guffaw 
is  rich  enoogh  to  buy,*'  retorted  Gulliver,  blinking 
fiercely  at  my  father,  but  the  latter  could  not  con- 
descend to  notice  the  remark  otherwise  than  witli 
a  look  of  crushing  contempt. 

*'  This  is  the  second  insult  Mr.  Guffaw  has  re- 
ceived from  the  same  family,**  audibly  soliloquiied 
Gulliver,  and  looking  across  the  table  at  me ;  bot 
I  answered  him  only  with  a  frown. 

'*  I  am  truly  sorry  you  should  have  been  insolted 
at  my  table,**  ventured  Capias,  *'and  the  rather  that 
the  insult  was  glaringly  intentional." 

**  Harkee !  Mr.  Pringle,*'  ahouted  Gulliver,  now 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hostility. 

*'SirV'  contemptuously  returned  my  father. 

"  Purse  to  purse  I  can  count  two  dollars  to  your 
one  !**  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  defiance. 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,  sir,"  said  my  father 
with  cutting  scorn,  "  you  seem  to  have  totally  for- 
gotten that  you  are  not  in  your  counting-house, 
and  that  you  are  seated  with  gentlemen.  As  to 
the  characteristically  low-bred  boast  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  uttering,  there  is  but  one  ans^^er, 
and  that  is  the  horae-whip.  Counsellor  Capias 
and  you,  gentlemen,  will  excuse  me,"  and  rising 
from  the  table  he  withdrew,  when  the  company 
dispersed." 

*'  But,  Captain,  fvhat  of  your  brother  and  the 
young  lady  1  What,  in  fine,  the  end  of  this  drama  1" 

"  A  mere  accident  furnished  an  antidote  to  my 
brother's  passion,  for  he  happened  to  surprise  M'r. 
Guffaw  doing  those  honors  to  the  lips  of  Sophro- 
nia, which  I  witnessed  the  brother  so  affection- 
ately performing  on  a  previous  occasion.  She 
is  now  Mrs.  Gulliver  Guffaw.  But  the  Counsel- 
lor's plot  and  mine  took  air,  and  my  father,  after 
horse- whipping  Gaby; challenged  Capias  to  mortal 
combat.  The  affair  ended  without  bloodshed,  how- 
ever, after  the  second  fire ;  but  for  my  share  in  the 
plot,  my  father  cut  me  off  in  his  will  with  a  dollar. 
I  entered  the  army  and  soon  rose  to  a  captain*s 
rank.  But  here  my  evil  star  again  culminated. 
1  happened  to  be  a  favorite  in  our  Colonels  family. 

Mrs. is  an  estimable  lady ;  but  mothers  are 

frail  and  they  will  inaist  on  your  kissing  their  chil- 
dren. Little  All)ert*s  face  was  not  immaculate  at 
the  moment,  and  I  put  him  away  nnkissed  with 
gentleness.    The  mother  observed  the  act  and  waa 
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hurt;  but  what  could  I  do?  I  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  aud  looked  out  upon  the  fields. 
The  mother,  in  a  tone  that  was  audible  to  me,  la- 
mented to  her  husband  the  hard-heartedness  of 
bachelors — their  insensibility  to  all  the  softer  im- 
pulses of  humanity. 

**  True,  my  love,"  rejoined  the  Colonel  in  the 
^arae  tone.  *'01d  bachelors  are  apt  to  grow  sel- 
fish, austere,  and  even  brutal.  Theirs,  indeed,  is 
a  bleak  condition — a  cold  and  cheerless  hor-izon," 
and  he  glanced  toward  me  as  he  finished.  I  felt 
hurt  and  replied  : — *'  It  might  be  some  mitigation 
of  their  '  bleak  condition^  to  have  their  doom  pro- 
nounced with  greater  regard  for  the  standards  of 
euphony ;  for  you  must  permit  me  to  tell  you  that 
horizon  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable/'  (The 
Colonel  placed  the  accent  on  the  first.)  His  reply 
to  me  was  rnde  and  we  parted  with  words  of  anger. 
I  challenged  him,  but  he  not  only  declined  waiving 
rank,  but  had  my  cartel  forwarded  to  the  war  de- 
partment. I  was  court-martialled  and  sentenced  to 
suspension  for  two  years  on  half  pay.  So,  sir," 
concluded  the  Captain,  *'  you  perceive  that  I  am 
constrained  to  present  economy,  but  as  I  have  suf- 
ficiently fatigued  you  with  my  narrative,  you  will 
permit  me  to  wish  you  '  good  night.*  ** 

J.  F.  K. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON. 

[/  Kings,  Chap.  III.] 

The  Monarch-Judge  of  Israers  race 

Was  seated  on  his  throne  : 
While  'round  him  in  a  mingled  blaze, 

All  Eastern  splendors  shone. 

But  brighter  far,  that  awful  ken 
Beamed  from  his  searching  eyes. 

With  which  he  probed  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  found  where  justice  lies. 

From  ministers  on  either  hand, 
Gleams  forth  th'  avenging  steel, 

To  execute  the  dread  command. 
From  which  there's  no  appeal. 

But  hark !  a  tumult  in  the  street 

Assaults  the  Royal  ear ! — 
With  wrangling  words  and  hurrying  feet. 

It  groweth  loud  and  near. 

Two  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

Of  soil'd  and  wanton  name, 
Whose  cheeks  had  lost  that  priceless  gem, 

The  virgin-blush  of  shame, 


Bore  onward  in  conflicting  hands, 

The  subject  of  their  strife  ; 
A  tender  babe,  in  swaddling  bands, 

Late  usher*d  into  life. 

The  sight  attracted  lounging  scores. 

In  most  unseemly  brawl ; 
And  partisans  and  paramours 

Now  sped  to  Judgment-Hall. 

But  as  the  scene  they  nearer  drew, 

Where  Majesty  presided. 
Their  warring  words  were  faint  and  few— 

The  tumult  had  subsided. 

And  in  before  the  King  they  came,. 

With  each  her  eager  tale  : — 
But  absent  proof,  and  equal  claim. 

Left  balanced  Justice'  scale. 

The  Monarch  stopp'd  each  idle  speech  : — 
*'  Bring  forth  a  sword  !"  'twas  drawn ; 

"  Divide  the  child,  a  half  to  each. 
And  let  the  drabs  be  gone  !" 

Infernal  raptures,  gleams  of  hell. 

From  one  in  glances  dart ; 
The  bloody  verdict  pleasM  her  well, 

That  tore  her  rivaPs  heart. 

But  she,  though  fallen  and  abhorr'd, 

With  all  the  Mother  yearn'd : 
And  this  the  note,  her  bosom's  chord ^ 

Thus  rudely  struck,  returned  : 

"  0  spare  my  child ! — Great  King  forgive : 

My  blood  Its  being  warms  ; 
I  yield  my  claim — O,  let  it  live. 

Though  in  another's  arms  !'* 

0  holy  Nature !  when  thou  'rt  heard 
From  out  thy  shrine,  the  Heart, 

How  tremble  thro^  their  every  word. 
The  labor'd  lies  of  Art ! 

Falsehood,  to  Heaven  may  build  her  donaes. 

To  fall  with  louder  crash  ; — 
Truth's  words  are  few,  but  with  them  comes 

Cooviction^s  lightning  flash. 

"  Give  her  the  babe !" — ^tbe  Monarch  cried ; 

Decision  in  his  word  ; 
The  truth  was/W/  on  every  side. 

That  Hwas  her  flesh  and  blood. 

And  quick  the  sinless  cause  of  strife, 

With  quieted  alarms. 
Was  quaffing  at  the  fount  of  life, 

Locked  in  the  mother's  arms. 

Applauding  murmurs,  mist  with  fear. 
Pervade  the  wondVin?  throno  ; — 

But  as  they  thro*  the  town  repair. 
Their  shouts  are  loud  and  long. 

Charlotte,  Va.     • 
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ASHTON  PEYTON,  OR  THE  REFORMATION. 

AshtoD  Peyton  was  a  wild,  inconsiderate  yootli, 
bat  he  had  often  promised  his  nnother  to  reform, 
and  as  often  broken  his  word. 

Mrs.  Peylon  was  a  mild,  dignified,  sensible  wo- 
man, and  withal  a  Christian.  The  only  thing  which 
ever  ruffled  the  placidity  of  her  temper,  was  the 
waywardness  of  her  son ;  and  that  he  should  be 
vhat  he  was,  was  a  problem  she  conid  not  solve. 

''Tis  strange,*^  she  would  say,  ^'  that  a  child  of 
mine,"  (for  she  had  some  pride  with  all  her  reli- 
ginn,)  "  and  one  brought  op  so  well,  should  acquire 
uifb  bad  habits." 

*•!  always  believed,'*  she  remarked  one  morniner 
to  a  friend.  **  the  proverb.  *  Tram  up  a  child  in  the 
v-Qv  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart/romii;^  but."  she  continued,  "  Ashton's 
eise  has  somewhat  shaken  my  faith — I  am  con- 
Kious  I  have  always  instilled  into  my  childrens^ 
minds  the  precepts  of  moral  virtue,  and  tried  to 
enforce  them  by  example.  With  Maria,  I  have 
sneceeded  tolerably  well,  but  as  for  Ashton,  I  fear 
«e  will  never  make  anything  of  him.  He  grows 
vorse  and  worse  every  day.*^ 

"Mother,"  said  Ashton,  who  had  entered  the 
room  onseen  by  her,  and  had  been  standing  behind 
ber  all  the  time — "  Yon  don't  give  the  proverb  lime 
to  prove  itself.  I  ana  only  a  little  past  nineteen, 
aod  you  don't  call  that  old ;  besides,'*  he  said,  seat- 
ing himself,  "  I  cant  see  why  you  think  me  so  bad. 
YoQ  say  the  commandments  are  the  rule  for  life — 
I  bare  neither  killed  any  body,  nor  stolen  any 
Ibiog.'' 

"  1  koow  my  son,"  answered  his  mother,  "  you 
liaTe  not  committed  murder  or  theft,  in  the  literal 
■^86  of  tbe  word,  but  you  certainly  do  murder 
;oQr  time,  by  leading  a  life  of  idleness,  and  to 
^^e  to  the  point,  I  don't  think  it  was  very  honest 
ifl  yoo  to  incur  that  large  bill  at  Watson's,  which 
w  sent  in  last  night.  Running  in  debt  is  nearly 
allied  to  stealing" 

'*  0 !  Mamma,"  said  Ashton,  "  how  can  you  talk 
w  "  and  he  reddened  with  indignation ;  "  yon  know 
1  wouldn't  steal  any  thing  to  save  my  own  life.** 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  deliberately,  but  re- 
collect, Ashton,  that  vice  as  well  as  virtue  is  pro- 
r^easif  e,  and  we  are  often  led  by  degrees  to  commit 
^ions  at  which  our  hearts  would  at  first  revolt. 
Going  in  debt  when  we  know  it  is  out  of  our  power 
to  pay,  ia,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  genteel  way  of 
iwindliflg." 

'*  I  knew  Papa  would  pay  it,"  said  Ashton. 

"  You  knew  also,"  returned  Mrs.  Peyton,  "  that 
ynor  father  is  never  overstocked  with  money,  and 
that  it  would  put  hira  in  a  passion,  as  it  did." 

"  His  passions  soon  blow  over,"  coolly  replied 
Aablon. 


**  There  is  one  thing  about  it,"  said  his  mother, 
**  that  I  dislike  more  than  the  expense ;  almost 
every  other  line  was  *  Sherry,  Perfect- love,  or 
Ch&mpaigne,*  not  to  say  any  thing  about  the  cigars. 
To  think  a  son  of  mine  should  spend  his  time  in 
drinking  and  smoking  is  too  bad.  The  ice-creams 
and  candies  were  only  extravagances,  but  the 
liquors  are  dangerous  evils.  And  speaking  of  the 
commandments,  there  is  one  yon  had  forgotten — 
*  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'  " 

*'  Why,  Mamma,"  said  Ashton,  **  J  am  sure  I 
stay  at  home  pretty  generally  on  Sunday." 

*'  Ah !  Ashton,"  replied  his  mother  with  a  signi- 
ficant shake  of  the  head,  "  that  won't  do,  I  koow 
yoo  consider  it  ungenteel  to  violate  the  Sabbath 
openly,  but  you  don't  think  I  notice  yon,  every  Sun- 
day after  breakfast,  slipping  up  stairs  with  Byron, 
or  Dickens,  or  Bulwer  in  your  hand,  and  there  you 
stay  until  dinner>time." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ashton,  **  I  must  have  a  hand  as 
laroe  as  Peter  Francisco's,  and  as  strong  too,  to 
carry  either  of  those  gentlemen  up  stairs." 

*'You  needn't  turn  the  subject  into  a  joke ;  no,  no, 
Ashton ;  yoo  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  and 
you  must  be  conscious  that  the  works  of  either  of 
those  authors,  are  but  little  adapted  to  Sunday 
morning  refiections — and  permit  me  to  tell  you, 
you  are  always  breaking  the  first  commandment; 
that  is,  you  are  always  making  graven  images  and 
worshipping  them." 

**  I'll  declare  Mamma,  I  never  made  any  thing 
larger  than  a  kite  or  a  trap,  and  I've  quit  such  as 
that  long  ago.  I  know  I  never  got  on  my  knees 
to  them,  unless  it  was  to  set  my  trap." 

"Do,  Ashton  Peyton,  be  serious  for  once,"  re- 
monstrated his  mother,  "  and  hear  me !  Whenever 
you  lay  any  scheme  of  pleasure,  and  let  it  take 
your  whole  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  your  du- 
ties, then  you  make  a  graven  image,  and  when  it 
absorbs  your  whole  mind,  you  worship  it ;  for 
what  is  adoration  but  the  devotion  of  the  mind  ? 
You  are  continually  on  some  plan  of  amusement, 
which  produces  a  life  of  uselessness,  and  that  in 
itself  is  enough  to  contaminate  your  mind." 

'^  I  don't  see,"  said  Ashton,  "  why  we  should 
work,  we  have  plenty  of  servants  to  do  that  for  us." 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  manual  labor,"  said  Mrs. 
Peyton,  '*  a  little  of  that  would  do  yon  no  harm  ; 
but  that  is  as  you  please.  I  mean  that  you  are 
always  to  employ  your  mind  and  time  about  some- 
thing useful,  at  least  throughout  the  morning. 
Recreations  are  necessary,  and  evening  is  the  time 
allotted  for  them,  and  even  then,  we  should  beware 
of  excesses.  You  spend  your  time  in  one  continual 
round  of  dissipation,  and  although  some  of  your 
amusements  are  in  themselves  innocent,  yet  they 
are  rendered  injurious  by  immoderation." 

**  Well,  Mamma,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy — 
I  arose  this  morning  with  the  determination  to  at- 
tend closely  to  my  studies,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
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the  office  when  I  overheard  your  remark,  and  if 
you^ll  say  no  more  about  it,  Dl  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  this  very  day." — Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  little  negro  boy,  who  said, 

**  Mass  Ashton,  Mass  Ward  Randall  want  you." 

••  Where  is  he  1" 

"  He  out  dar,  at  de  door,  sar." 

When  Ashton  reached  the  door,  Ward  beckoned 


He  contrived  to  get  a  seat  by  Lucy  in  the  boat, 
and  continued  by  her  aide  the  whole  time. 

They  were  very  successful,  and  in  a  few  hoan 
found  themselves  rowing  back  to  towo,  along  the 
winding  shores  of  the  Appomattox,  in  full  glee. 

'*  And  I  think,"  said  an  arch  looking  yooog  la- 
dy, "  that  Ashton  Peyton  and  Lucy  Osborne  ought 
not  to  have  a  bit,  for  neither  of  them  eaaght  a 
single  fish  this  raornin^." 


us." 

"  I  canH  go  to-day,  Randolph,"  said  Ashton,  "  I 
must  attend  to  my  studies,  I  have  neglected  them 
too  much  already,  and  I  fear  one-and- twenty  will 
find  my  head  as  empty  of  law  as  a  gourd." 

**  Pshaw  !  Ashton,  one  day  is  not  much  :  we*ve 
got  a  nice  little  skiff,  and  we  intend  dropping  just 
below  town,  at  that  shady  fishery,  near  Clifion ; 
we*ll  return,  if  we  have  luck,  before  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  you  can  read  this  evening;  comet  we'll 
have  no  fun  without  you  ;  and  look  here,  my  buck, 
you  can*tget  off,  for  a  parcel  of  ladies  commission- 
ed me  to  come  for  you." 

"Ladies!  Who?" 

"  W^hy,  there's  Mary  Rppes,  and  Betsy  Bland, 
and  Lucy  Osborne  and  several  others.  They  have 
had  some  cakes  made,  and  we  have  a  flask  of  the 
best  kind  of  Old  Madeira.     Shall  I  say  you'll  go  ?" 

The  name  of  Lucy  Osborne  somewhat  shook 
Ashton's  resolution.  He  thought,  and  had  said  it 
openly,  that  she  was  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
United  States.  How  far  his  taste  was  correct  we 
•cannot  say,  as  we  have  been  told  there  are  a  great 
many  pretty  girls  in  the  United  States.  But  Lucy 
was  certainly  a  very  pretty,  sprightly,  interesting 
girl — Ashton  Peyton  had  thought  so  in  his  school- 
days, and  he  was  now,  more  than  ever,  confirmed 
in  the  opinion. 

**  I  don't  think  I  can  go.  But,  Ward,  yon  will 
all  walk  to  the  river,  won't  you  t" 

"  Yes," 

**  W^ell,  I'll  see  you  as  you  go  along ;  but  don't 
tell  the  girls  I  am  going,  for  I  am  not." 

Ashton  parted  from  his  friend  and  proceeded  to 
the  office  with  the  determination  not  to  join  the 
fishing-party ;  took  down  his  book  and  was  just  in 
a  fair  way  for  becoming  interested,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  look  up,  and  what  should  he  see  but  a 
pair  of  brilliant  orbs  fastened  upon  him  through 
the  window.  It  was  no  mistake,  they  were  the 
bright  eyes  of  Lucy  Orsborne,  and  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. His  good  resolutions  vanished  before  their 
brightness,  as  the  hoar-frost  melteth  beneath  the 
warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

*'  Mr.  Blackstone,"  said  he  mentally,  '*  I  must 
leave  you  awhile,  but  I'll  see  yon  again." 

He  laid  the  book  qnielly  on  the  shelf  and  joined 
the  parly. 


him  to  come  out  on  the  pavement. 

"  Ashton,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  **  we  are  about  I     "  How  could  they  1"  replied  a  gentleman,  who 
making  op  a  fishing-party  and  we  want  you  to  join  thought  himself  very  witty,  •♦  people  can't  expect 

to  catch  fish  when  they  angle  out  of  the  water," 
and  he  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  remark. 

**  There  you're  mistaken,  Mac,"  cried  another, 
"  for  my  part,  I  think  Miss  Osborne  is  very  ex- 
pert at  the  business,  and  didn't  angle  for  nothing, 
for  it  is  my  opinion  she  caught  the  biggest  fish  that 
was  hooked  this  morning,"  glancing  at  Ashton. 

Lucy  blushed  very  deeply,  but  Ashton  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  delirium  of  happinen  to 
care  for  their  remarks.  He  was  none  of  your 
sneaking,  hypocritical  lovers,  who  deny  any  attach- 
ment to  their  lady  love,  until  the  marriage  appears 
in  the  paper.  No ;  be  loved  Locy  Osborne,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  his  passion.  He  intend- 
ed to  marry  her  if  he  could  get  her,  and  he  dido't 
care  who  knew  it. 

He  had  forgotten  his  conversation  with  his  mo- 
ther until  hie  foot  touched  the  shore,  and  then  her 
image  superseded  the  power  of  Lucy's  charms— 
for  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  politeness 
in  not  attending  her  home,  as  he  knew  he  roast  be- 
tray himself  in  passing  his  father^s  residence.  So 
he  turned  into  the  office  and  left  aome  other  happy 
gentleman  to  perform  that  pleasing  task. 

He  seated  himself  at  his  studies,  but  read  me- 
chanically; for  his  mind  was  so  taken  op  with  the 
pleasing  adventure  of  the  morning,  that  be  felt 
conscious  he  was  receiving  but  little  benefit  from 
Blackstone. 

He  was  relieved  from  his  employment  by  a  som- 
mons  to  dinner.  He  followed  the  servant  slowly 
up  the  street,  for  he  dreaded  to  see  his  mother. 
The  servant  reached  the  house  before  him. 

"  Where's  Ashton  1"  asked  Mrs.  Peyton. 

**  Coming,  madam." 

"  Where  did  you  find  him  I" 

'*  At  the  office,  madam." 

"  What  was  he  doing  1" 

'*  Reading,  madam." 

Ashton  was  standing  in  the  ffont  porch,  trying 
to  rally  his  courage.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  bit  his  nails  and  frowned  perplexedly. 

'^  I  won't  be  a  blamed  hypocrite,"  be  roentallj 
exclaimed,  '*  if  she  asks  me,  I'll  (ell  her  all—so 
here  goes,"  and  he  pulled  off  his  bat,  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  with  a  very  demare, 
innocent  look,  entered  the  dining  room,  where  he 
found  his  father,  mother,  and  Maria,  already  seated 
at  the  table.     Fortunately  no  questions  were  asked. 
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aod  he  zie  bis  dinner  very  qaietly  tnd  quickly. 
Wheo  he  arose  from  the  table,  his  mother  said  : 

"  DooH  go  yet,  Ashton,  we  have  a  rice  padding 
coming/* 

'*I  doo't  think  I  want  any,  to-day,**  said  Ashton, 
aod  he  retarned  to  the  office,  where  he  spent  the 
eveolDg  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  he  resoUed 
to  do  80,  aod  more  especially  because  no  great 
temptation  offered  itself. 

**  I  am  very  glad,**  said  Mrs.  Peyton,  after  Ash- 
ton left,  "to  see  uur  boy  so  much  taken  up  with 
Jus  studies.    I  know  he  is  so  fond  of  rice  pudding.*' 

If  she  bad  noticed  the  quizical  cnrl  on  her  bus- 
baod's  upper  lip,  Mrs.  Peyton  would  have  known 
the  was  mistaken  in  her  calculations  about  the  in- 
dostrj  of  her  son,  but  he,  recovering  his  coonte- 
Bince,  said : 

^  Mj  dear,  I  wish  you  would  let  Ashton  alone, 
I  fearyoQ  do  not  take  the  right  course  with  him. 
No  boy  of  his  age  likes  to  be  watched  every  step 
be  takes,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  bad  effect. 
Doo*t  be  so  particular,  and  he'll  come  right  after 
awhile.  He  is  quite  young  yet,  and  as  he  becomes 
older,  will  become  more  settled.*' 

Mrs.  Peyton  seldom  or  never  contradicted  her 
hosbaod,  bat  she  was  too  much  interested  on  this 
occasion  to  remain  silent. 

"It  is  yon,  Mr.  Peyton,**  who  take  the  wrong 
coarse.  "  You  never  restrain  Ashton,  nor  rego- 
l^e  him,  until  some  extravagant  bill  is  handed  to 
JOQ— aod  then  you  scold  and  rip  awhile,  and  it  sub- 
sides without  leaving  the  smallest  impression  on 
his  mind." 

"  Pshaw !  my  dear,**  he  replied,  "  all  yonng  men 
are  so.  Yoa*ve  forgotten  when  we  were  young; 
yoQ  can't  put  a  young  head  on  old  shoulders.'* 

"  It  has  been  done  very  effectually  in  your  case,** 
said  his  wife,  smiling,  "  for  I  am  sure  you  talk  a 
great  deal  more  like  a  youth  than  a  sage.** 

Mr.  Peyton  perceived,  at  that  moment,  the  mis- 
take he  had  made  in  expressing  himself,  and  it  all 
veot  off  in  a  hearty  langh. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Peyton  visited  a 
friend  in  the  coontry. 

**I  heard  bad  news  of  yon,'*  said  she  to  Ashton, 
as  he  handed  her  from  the  carriage  about  sunset. 

"*  What  waa  it,  Mamma  V  enquired  he,  following 
her  into  the  house. 

**!  heard,**  said  she,  as  the  maid  took  her  bon- 
oetf  "that  you  spent  the  whole  day  at  City  Point, 
viih  a  pleasure  party,  getting  cherries,  &c.** 

"  I  cooldnH  do  any  better,  Mamma,*'  said  Aah- 
^R) "  for  Frank  Osborne  is  out  of  town,  and  Lucy 
coald  not  go  withont  some  one  to  protect  her." 

"  Well,  Ashton,  I  most  believe  what  every  body 
*ays,that  you  are,  or  I  should  have  said,  think  yoa 
ue  io  love  with  Lucy ;  aod  I  wonder  a  girl  of  her 
iKauty  and  aecomplishments  should  let  a  young 
student,  like  you,  be  dallying  about  her,  when  she 
can  claim  the  attention  of  wiser  and  older  men ; 


if  she  knew  yon  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  soon 
send  you  adrift." 

Ashton  was  not  angry  with  his  mother,  hot  he 
was  nearly  choked  with  mortification. 

*(  Mamma,"  said  he,  his  face  glowing  with  ex- 
citement,'Mf  I  am  a  student,  I  intend  to  let  you, 
and  the  world,  and  Lucy  Osborne  too,  see  that  I 
can  be  depended  on  as  much  as  any  other  man.** 

*'  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings,  my  child, 
but  I  do  hope  you  will  not  think  of  marrying  until 
you  get  more  settled,  and  have  some  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living,**  replied  Mrs.  Peyton. 

Ashton  Peyton,  with  all  his  faults,  had  some 
good  qualities.  His  attachments  were  sincere, 
strong  and  ardent.  He  respected  and  esteemed 
his  father ;  almost  idolized  his  mother,  and  was 
attentive  and  affectionate  to  his  sister.  To  his 
friends  he  was  ultra-kind.  His  disposition  was 
frank  and  generous,  and  so  very  amiable  that  be 
was  the  favorite  of  the  servants — from  old  Effy, 
the  nurse,  down  to  the  smallest  negro  in  the  kitchen. 
In  fact,  he  was  kind  and  clever  to  all.  The  greal 
defect  in  his  character  was,  that  he  had  no  vene- 
ration for  his  Maker;  nor  did  he  care  a  fig  for  his 
commandments,  only  so  far  as  they  related  to  civil 
life.  He  was  unwilling  to  do  wrong,  because  it 
distressed  his  mother,  and  would  injure  his  stand- 
ing in  society;  but  he  did  not  shun  evils  because 
they  were  sins  against  God.  His  restraints  were 
all  natural  or  external.  He  would  rise  every  morn- 
ing with  the  firm  intention  of  applying  himself  to 
business,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  force  of  temp- 
tation, joined  with  a  natural  love  for  amusements 
and  idleness.  Sometimes  he  succeeded,  when  no 
powerful  temptation  assailed  him,  but  he  ofiener  fail- 
ed. His  society  was  courted,  for  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  company  in  which  he  moved. 
His  conversation  was  amusing  and  sometimes  in- 
structive, for  he  was  well  educated.  Ashton  Pey- 
ton continued  nearly  two  years  vacillating  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and  was  almost  always  overcome 
by  the  latter,  until  he  nearly  gave  up  the  struggle. 
He  attended  every  play,  ball  and  race  in  Peters- 
burg. There  could  not  be  an  oyster-supper  with- 
out him ;  he  seldom  joined  card-parties,  for  his  fa- 
ther always  refused  to  pay  his  "  debts  of  honor."  He 
never  swore  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  or  sis- 
ter, for  it  made  them  unhappy ;  nor  before  ladies, 
because  that  was  considered  impolite;  but  else- 
where, he  was  very  profane.  He  had  several 
times  been  seen  intoxicated,  and  finally  became  a 
by-word,  or  proverb,  for  profligacy.  His  failings, 
egregious  as  they  were,  were  much  exaggerated, 
and  every  person  felt  at  liberty  to  retail,  add  to, 
and  comment  on  them.  Some  said  he  wonid  **  end 
his  days  in  the  penitentiary,  if  he  did  hold  his  head 
so  hio^h,  and  come  of  a  great  family  ;'*  and  they 
would  look,  too,  as  if  they  wished  it  might  be  so. 
Some  thought  **  the  gallows  wouldn*t  excuse  him." 

The  girls  said,  '*  if  they  were  Lucy  Osborne, 
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they  woutdoH  have  him  to  save  bis  life  ;^'  and  a  few 
gentlemen,  of  the  more  fastidious  order,  forbade 
their  sons  associating  with  him  ;  all  lost  confidence 
in  him  bat  Lucy  Osborne.  Girls  are  not  apt  to 
believe  any  harm  they  hear  about  young  gentlemen 
they  are  engaged  to  be  married  to.  Even  Ash- 
ton's  father  had  become  somewhat  uneasy — and 
his  mother !  it  almost  destroyed  her.  From  one 
cause  she  believed  him  ten  times  worse  than  he 
really  was.  With  all  her  refinement  and  good 
sense,  Mrs.  Peyton  indulged  in  one  weakness — a 
weakness  too  much  sanctioned  by  custom  and  fa- 
miliarized by  habit  to  be  easily  expunged  from 
society — she  would  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
her  own  servants,  particularly  if  any  of  her  family 
were  interested ;  and  the  different  stories  they  car- 
ried, kept  her  mind  often  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
They  would  tell  her  Mr.  Such-a-one  had  said  Mass 

Ashton  had  done  so  and  so,  and  Mr. had  said 

this,  and  Miss had  said  that,  and  always  ended 

with  saying : 

'*I  didn't  want  to  tell  yon,  only  thought  you 
ooght  to  know  how  deceitful  people  are— coming 
to  the  house,  making  'blieve  they  think  so  much 
of  the  family,  and  then  going  oflf  talking  about 
us — I  know  it's  all  lies,  for  Mass  Ashton  is  as 
good  as  they  are,  and  a  great  sight  better.** 

Slipping  in  a  little  flattery,  by  way  of  insinua- 
ting their  scandal  more  efiTectually.  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton was  not  so  sure  they  were  lies,  and  all  these 
reports  tended  to  depress  her  spirits.  She  would 
also,  at  times,  hear  the  idle  chit-chat  of  her  ser- 
vants to  each  other,  spoken  in  a  sort  of  whisper, 
but  always  rendered  loud  enough  to  reach  her  ear — 

"  What  do  you  think  t"  they  would  say,  "  Mr. 
Bragg,  the  preacher,  says  Mass  Ashton  is  a  devil 
incarnate,  and  past  all  redemption !  He  better  mind 
the  time  he  cheated  master  out'n  dat  boss  he  sell 
him.  Mass  Ashton  run  he  hand  into  de  fire,  'fore 
he  do  sich  a  thing  as  dat ;  and  Mrs.  Hicks  say 
her  son  shanU  keep  company  with  Mass  Ashton. 
You  may  always  know  poor  white  folks!  Who's 
Ben.  Hicks?  Phew!  He  ain*t  nobody.  If  you 
was  to  carry  him  clean  to  Queen  Victora's,  and 
bring  him  all  the  way  back,  he'd  be  just  plain  Ben 
Hicks.  He  ain*t  no  more  compare  with  my  young 
master  den  chalk  to  cheese.  And  Mrs.  Archer 
said,  she'd  ruther  follow  one  of  her  daughters  to 
the  grave,  den  see  her  marry  Mass  Ashton.  She 
better  be  thinking  'bout  starving  her  poor  niggers, 
and  knockln'  their  eyes  out,  and  making  *em  rub 
<]e  parlor  floor  Hill  midnight.  Every  body  know 
Mass  Ashton  'hove  dat.  And  Miss  Marks  say, 
Lucy  Osborne  is  *  bringing  her  pigs  to  a  fine  mar- 
ket.' She  forgot  de  time  she  was  tryin'  to  bring 
her  own  pigs  to  market — dat  time  she  setiin'  her 
cap  for  Mass  Ashton  at  Mr.  Skipairth's  party.  I 
wa«  glad  when  he  nuver  noticed  her." 

Every  communication  of  this  kind  would  bring 
a  fresh  pain  of  ^rief  on  Mrs.   Peyton,  until  her 


health  became  seriously  impaired.  Poor  ignoraDt 
creatures !  They  were  sincere  in  part,  for  thej 
really  loved  their  young  master,  but  had  a  poor  way 
of  showing  kindness  to  his  mother,  by  contriviog 
to  let  her  know  every  thing  that  happened,  aDd 
that  did  not  happen,  for  many  things  they  said 
were  entirely^ false,  and  others  hatched  from  some 
trifling  circumstance. 

People  ooght  to  be  very  cautious  about  encoar- 
aging  reports  from  illiterate  servants ;  fur  if  on- 
principled,  their  chief  revenge  and  greatest  de- 
light is,  to  traduce  the  characters  of  those  who 
happen  to  ofl!end  them. 

The  twenty-first  of  December  was  Ashton  Pey- 
ton's birth-day.  He  was  twenty-one,  and  his  pa- 
rents gave  him  a  dining-party,  which  went  off  very 
pleasantly.  Ashton  behaved  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum, as  he  always  did  at  home.  Christmas  day 
he  also  spent  with  his  mother,  but,  unfurtunaiely, 
took  a  stroll  in  the  evening,  and  was  over-persua- 
ded, (as  he  called  it,)  to  join  in  an  egg-nogg  party 
at  night.  After  eating  a  hearty  supper  of  oysters, 
they  continued  drinking  and  singing  Bacchanaliao 
songs.  They  all  drank  too  much,  but  Ashton  car- 
ried his  propensity  farther, — about  ten  o'clock  he 
fell  from  the  table  perfectly  overcome  with  liquor, 
and  in  that  situation  was  taken  home  and  pat  to 
bed. 

In  the  morning,  he  awoke  with  a  violent  head- 
ache, but  having  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the  last 
night's  work,  and  not  knowing  exactly  how  be  bad 
gotten  so  safely  deposited  in  his  own  apartment, 
he  thought  it  best  not  to  complain,  and  to  hide  his 
bad  feelings  by  an  unusual  atteotion  to  his  toilet 
This  being  accomplished,  he  ventured  down  stairs 
in  his  usual  gait,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
girl,  (who  was  softly  sweeping  the  passage,)  shak- 
ing her  broom  at  him  and  saying,  io  a  half  whis- 
per, 

**  Walk  on  tiptoe.  Mass  Ashton,  mistess  is  very 
sick ;  the  doctor  says  the  house  must  be  kept  stili 
as  death." 

He  proceeded  lightly  to  thebreakfast-roora,  where 
be  foui.d  old  Efly  employed  in  making  toast,  and 
the  breakfast,  untouched,  oo  the  table. 

"  Why  don't  they  eat !"  he  said,  pulling  oat  his 
watch,  "  it  is  very  late." 

"  Uraph !  Umph  !"  said  Effy,  "  Master  and  Miss 
Maria  ain't  thinkin'  'bout  breakfast ;  your  mamoi 
is  nearly  dead." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  her  1" 

^*  Don't  ask  me.  Mass  Ashton,  I  hate  to  talk 
'boot  it.  You  see,  when  dey  bring  you  home  last 
night,  dead  drunk,  she*d  jest  waked  oot'n  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  it  scared  her  so  much,  and  they  made 
such  a  fuss,  toatin'  you  up  stairs,  dat  it  liked  to  put 
her  in  fits,  and  she's  been  sick  all  night.  The 
doctor  J:  ly,  though,  if  she  be  kept  quiet  she'll  get 
better.    Do  pray,  Mass  Ashton,  try  und  do  bciicfi 
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hooey;  if  jroa  go  on  dis  way  much  longer,  Hwill 
kill  niistisa,  'twill  actually." 

Ashton  felt  his  choler  rise :  he  thoaj^ht  it  a  high 
more  for  old  Effy  to  be  reproving  him,  and  he 
iventj-ooe.  He  gave  her  a  menacing  look  and 
essajed  to  speak — but  ehe  had  been  his  nurse,  or 
black  '*  oiammy,"  (as  he  used  to  call  her,)  and  she 
had  shown  him  many  kindnesses — humored  all  bis 
childish  whims  and  caprices — and  he  could  not 
speak  roughly  to  her. 

"  What  complaint  has  mamma  T'  asked  Ashton 
of  Maria,  as  she  entered  the  room,  accompanieti  by 
bis  father. 

"  She  is  threatened  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain— but  she  has,  at  last,  fallen  asleep,  which  is 
a  favorable  symptom — but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
sbewill  ever  recover." 

There  was  a  coolness  and  contempt  in  his  sis- 
ter's manner,  that  cut  him  to  the  quick,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  she  said  nothing  more.  Mr.  Peyton 
vas  mute ;  so,  I  suppose,  there  never  was  a  more 
silent  repast  eaten. 

When  they  lefl  the  breakfast-room  Ashton  laid 
bis  band  on  the  koub  of  his  mother's  chamber  door, 
bat  he  was  arrested  by  Maria : 

*' Don't  go  in  there !''  said  she,  "  the  doctor  has 
forbidden  any  company,  and  especially  you^  as  the 
least  eicitement  would  throw  her  back  as  bad  as 


e?er 


?) 


Ashton  crept  ncnselessly  to  his  own  room,  in  a 
Btaie  of  mind  little  to  be  envied.  He  tried  to  read 
a  06V  novel  that  he  had  borrowed  the  day  before, 
bat  could  not  feel  interested.  He  threw  it  down, 
ud  brought  up  the  image  of  Lucy  Osborne  to  di- 
vert his  mind,  but  there  was  an  association  of  ideas 
eoQoected  with  her,  which  was  not  very  agreeable. 
He  at  last  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  as  a  relief  at 
l»st  to  bis  head-ache. 

At  dinner  there  was  another  silent  meeting,  and 
tbat  evening  Ashton  supped  in  his  chamber. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  day  he  was  per- 
Mied  to  see  his  mother.  The  inflammation  had 
sobsided,  but  she  was  very  pale  and  languid ;  she 
held  oat  her  hand  and  faintly  articulated,  **  My 
son !'' 

The  suffering,  patience,  and  resignation  dejncted 
in  ber  countenance,  stang  him  to  the  heart,  more 
^an  a  thousand  reproaches  would  have  done. 

From  that  time  she  recovered  slowly,  and  Ash- 
ton remained  in  the  house  the  whole  week.  The 
^  was,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  out,  lest 
^  should  fall  into  another  scrape. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year ;  Mrs.  Peyton 
*^  nearly  well,  and  Ashton  in  better  spirits.  Af- 
ter dinner  his  father  went  out ;  Maria  turned  into 
ber  mother's  chamber,  and  Ashton,  for  want  of 
<<ii»ethiog  better  to  do,  sauntered  into  the  parlor 
»nd  tat  down  by  the  fire.  But,  becoming  very  rest- 
^^»,  he  began  to  walk  op  and  down  the  room,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  apparently  lost  in  deep 
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thought.  He  had  expected  and  dreaded  a  severe 
reproof  from  his  father,  hut  the  old  man  had  said 
never  a  word.  He  had  also  looked  for  mild  cen- 
sure from  Maria,  but  she,  too,  remained  silent. 
But  his  mother !  her  taciturnity  was  more  aston- 
ishing titan  all. 

"  I  suppose,*'  thought  he,  *'  they  have  given  roe 
up  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  blindness  of  mind. 
Well !  but  I  hav'nt  given  myself  up,  and,*'  punning, 
"there  is  another  mother  in  the  world,  who  has 
not :  no !  she'll  never  desert  me ;  and  then,"  he 
continued,  half  musingly,  **  what  a  fine  tea-table- 
chat  this  will  be,  'till  some  poor  fool  does  some- 
thing worse  to  make  them  forget  it :  and  if  it  could 
be  confined  to  this  tdwn  it  wouIdn*t  be  so  bad,  but 
it  will  be  carried  over  to  Richmond,  and  down  to 
Norfolk,  and   wherever  the  name  of  Peyton  is 
known  :  let  me  see !  how  will  it  tell  among  stran- 
gers 1  *  Mr.  Ashton  Peyton,  son  of  Col.  Laurens 
Peyton,  a  very  promising  youth,  has  completely 
thrown  himself  away !    The  other  night,  to  add  to 
his  atrocities,  he  got  dead    drunk  P  yes,  tbat*8 
aunt  Eflfy*8  version  of  it, — and  that  is  the  way  it 
will  be,  (they  all  get  their  news  from  the  negroes.) 
What  else  1  let's  see — *  killed  his  mother* — I  know 
they  have  her  dead  and  buried  by  this  time,  and 
nobody  knows  what  they'll  put  to  it :  and,  more 
than  this,  every  body  will  believe  it.    Well !  well ! 
what  a  world  is  this  !*'  pausing ;  **  after  all  the  world 
is  not  so  bad ;  it  is  generally  half  right,  and,  by 
the  piper,  some  of  it  is  too  true  to  make  a  joke  of. 
I  have  disgraced  myself  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
Just  at  this  moment  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  raising  his  eyes,  came  in  contact  with  a 
large  looking-glass,  in  which  he  got  a  pretty  good 
survey  of  his  own  person.    (We  omitted  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  Ashton  Peyton  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  man.)     **  Yes,  Mr.  Ashton  Pey- 
ton,'* he  said,  addressing  his  image  in  the  mirror^ 
**  you  have  most  certainly  disgraced  yourself;  but, 
Mr.  Ashton  Peyton,*'  he  continued,  looking  at  him- 
self a  little  closer,  **  you   are  as  good-looking  a 
fellow  as  ever  was  disgraced,  and,  I  think,  rather 
too  good-looking  to  be  entirely  thrown  away.   Aye, 
and  Lucy  Osborne  thinks  so  too,  and  for  your 
sake,  my  angelic  little  lady,  it  shall  not  be — I  will 
let  the  world  see  that  you  are  capable  of  choosing 
a  hnsband  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

He  took  another  look  at  himself,  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  there  continued  in  profound  medita- 
tion until  invited  to  supper. 

His  thoughts  at  that  time  were  many  and  too  va- 
rious to  be  recorded,  but  they  were  cool,  deliberate 
and  right  to  the  point.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  with  his  mother.  There  was  no  com- 
pany and  the  family  retired  to  bed  early. 

At  nine  o'clock  Ashton  found  himself  seated 

alone,  by  a  large  fire,  in  his  own  room.    He  took 

out  his  watch  and  wound  it  up.  , 

**  In  three  hours,**  thought  he,  "  a  new  era  will 
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eommence,  and  I,  Ashton  Peyton,  most  begin  a 
new  life,  bat'* — and  here  he  pressed  his  fingers  to 
his  head,  *'  how  in  the  name  of  sense  am  I  to  ac- 
complish it  1  I  canH  resist  temptation  ;  I  have  tried 
it  now  long^  enough  to  know  that  it  is  impossible. 
Tis  strange  that  a  man  should  be  cast  thus  upon 
the  ocean  of  life,  with  neither  rudder,  pilot  nor 
compass  to  guide  his  little  bark  !  And  why  was  I 
made  at  all  to  be  the  sport  of  passion  and  folly  1 
My  watch  is  but  a  piece  of  human  mechanism,  yet 
it  has  a  main-spring,  and  surely  the  more  noble 
Structure  of  the  human  mind  must  have  an  inward 
principle  by  which  it  can  be  actuated.*'  This 
brought  the  architect  of  the  mind  to  his  reflections. 
Then  the  stupendous  works  of  creation,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  rose  before  his  imagination,  and  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  a  reverence  for  that  Creator, 
who  had  placed  him  here  to  be  a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  others. 

•*  When  in  this  world,"  mused  Ashton,  "he 
calmed  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  sea,  and  if  he 
was  God,  and  had  so  much  power,  why  cannot  he 
regulate  the  mind  of  man  ?" 

Why  did  he  use  the  word  iff 

Just  then,  the  idea  crossed  the  mind  of  Ashton 
Peyton  that,  perhaps,  there  was  no  God  ;  but  it 
could  not  rest  there.  No,  the  light  of  reason  and 
education  shone  too  bright,  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness gave  back. 

"  Yes,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  there  must  be 
a  God  ;  I  feel  it  is  so !  And  it  is  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  for  we  have  no  direct  account  of  any  other. 
I  see  now  I  had  assumed  a  wrong  ground  in  de- 
pending wholly  on  myself  for  resistance  in  temp- 
tation. Yes,  man  most  be  governed  by  a  power 
higher  than  himself,  if  he  do  right.  But  how  am 
I  to  get  this  assistance  t"  Reason  and  common 
sense  said,  '*  ask  for  it ;"  but  Ashton  felt  he  was 
too  wicked  to  pray,  and  did  not  know  how.  He 
knew  but  one  prayer  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had 
learned  to  lisp  at  his  mother*s  knee.  It  was  the 
Lord's  prayer.  He  pondered  it  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  weighed  every  sentence  in  it,  and  finally 
concluded  that  it  comprised  all  man  could  want. 

•*  Two  clauses,"  he  thought,  **  are  enough  for  my 
present  emergency  :  *  Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  me  from  evil  J*  If  I  can  get 
these  petitions  answered,  I  am  safe." 

The  table  beside  him  was  strewed  with  books : 
there  was  Byron,  and  Bulwer,  and  Maryatt  too, 
with  the  new  novel  before  alluded  to.  There  was 
another  book  on  that  table  also,  the  **Book  of 
books,"  **  the  good  book."  Why  was  that  book  on 
Ashton  Peyton's  table,  in  such  bad  company  t  He 
was  indoced  to  let  it  stay  there,  because  his  mamma 
had  presented  it  to  him,  a  few  years  before,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  read  a  chapter  every  day ; 
and,  although  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  he  had 
complied  with  her  request,  (when  he  did  not  forget 


it.)  out  of  respect  to  her,  for  we  said  before  he  hid 
none  for  its  Author.  He  took  it  up,  and  profi- 
dentially  opened  at  these  words :  *'  There  is  more 
joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  seed  do  re- 
pentance." 

•*  Well  then,"  he  murmured, "  perhaps  1  am  not 
too  wicked  to  pray.  He  read  the  chapter  ihroagh- 
out,  (it  was  the  fifteenth  of  Luke:)  then  dropping 
on  his  knees  repeated  the  Lord^s  prayer,  not  onlf 
with  his  lips,  but  from  the  bqttom  of  his  heart.  He 
arose,  he  thought,  a  better  man,  at  least  he  felt  s 
urreat  deal  better,  and  enjoyed  a  hope  and  confi- 
dence  which  he  had  never  before  experienced.  He 
went  to  bed,  slept  calmly,  and  in  the  morning  per- 
formed the  same  devotions,  and  sallied  forth,  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  meet  his  enemy,  the  world. 
But  if  he  had  only  known  it,  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  he  had  cast  his  trust  and  confidence  on  Hioi, 
who  was  able  to  fight  and  conquer  for  him,  id  all 
temptations^and  Ashton  thought  they  seemed  to 
thicken  on  him.  It  was  the  New- Year  holidays, 
and  he  refused  many  an  invitation ;  even  Ldct 
Osborne  could  not  entice  him  out.  Not  that  be 
intended  to  abjure  all  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  indulge  in  them  at  that 
time.  After  awhile  he  became  convinced  that  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  sensual  delights  much  bet- 
ter, by  using  them  in  moderation,  and  letting  them 
have  only  a  secondary  place  in  his  mind.  At  last 
he  felt  no  inclination  for  excesses  of  any  kiod— 
but  enjoyed  the  Uessings  bestowed  by  Heareo 
with  a  devout  and  grateful  heart. 


We  will  pass  over  a  few  years^  and  carry  oor 
readers  to  the  pleasant  home  of  Ashton  Pejton. 
He  had  become  the  fond  husband  of  his  long  loved 
Lucy— and  she  was  happy.  A  cheerful  fiie  blazed 
on  the  hearth,  and  old  Mrs.  Peyton  was  there ;  her 
heart  swelled  with  delight  as  she  diverted  herself 
with  several  interesting  children  who  were  piajiQ? 
around  her. 

**  Ashton,"  said  she,  **  in  rearing  these  sweet  lit- 
tle ones,  1  hope  you  will  not  forget  my  favorite 
proverb  :  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  sliould 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  iii 
it  is  old,  but  all  the  better  for  that." 

"  You  seemed  at  one  time,"  laughingly  replied 
Ashton,  "  to  have  well  nigh  lost  your  faith  in  ibe 
maxim«  but  I  told  yon  then,  if  yoa  would  have  pa- 
tience  and  faitb,  it  would  prove  itself." 


R.  W.  W. 
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THE  BRASS  CANNON 
IN  THE  ARMORV-YARD  AT  RICHMOND. 

The  brass  French  cannon  in  the  Armory-yard  of 
this  city,  have  never  failed  to  call  forth  from  the 
Admiring  beholder,  the  eiclamation,  ^*  how  came 
these  hero  1*^  To  this  qaestion,  so  often  repeated, 
those  in  command  at  the  Armory  have  been  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  they  ''  don't  know." 

Some  time  since,  the  present  intelligent  Com- 
Daoder  of  the  State  Guard  informed  as  that  he 
«u  tired  of  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  was  de- 
teroioed  to  find  ont  the  history  of  the  goos,  if  pos- 
lible,  and  coorteonsly  invoked  oar  aid.  We  im- 
mediately set  some  enquiries  on  foot,  but  without 
any  satisfactory  result.  Some  stated,  or  conjec- 
tored,  that  they  were  brought  over  by  our  French 
allies  in  the  Revolution,  and  lefY  here  by  them  afler' 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Others,  that  they 
were  famished  by  a  French  merchant,  Beaumar- 
chais,  from  whom  the  State  of  Virginia  made  a 
large  purchase  of  arms,  &o. ;  but  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  Beauroarchais*  accounts  contain  no 
SQch  items. 

Whilst  we  were  proeecnting  our  enquiries,  we 
teceifed  from  a  correspondent  a  narrative  of  the 
recofery  of  a  similar  piece  of  ordnance  in  York 
nver;  and  a  brief  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  "  Standard*"  newspaper.  At  one  time  we 
datiered  ourselves  that  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  qoestion  had  been  found  in  a  passage  of  Count 
Boms^s  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire.  *  He  was  one  of  the  aids  to  Count  Ro- 
chimbeaa,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
t^e  American  Revolution  ;  and  hence  devotes  the 
fint  part  of  his  work  to  the  war  in  these  Colonies. 
After  speaking  of  La  Fayette,  whom  he  intended 
to  accompany  to  this  country,  being  detained  by 
the  French  Government, — who  still  secretly  fa- 
vored our  cause, — he  says  : 

"  The  war  between  the  two  rival  maritime  pow- 
ers was  imminent,  but  the  preparations  were  still 
cwered  mith  a  mysterious  veil.  A  train  of  field 
cillery  intended  for  the  Insurgents,  had  been  pre- 
pared at  the  arsenal  of  Douay,  and  was  to  pass 
throQgh  Dunkirk  to  be  embarked  at  Ostende.  it 
^  well  known  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  Eng- 
lish Commissioner  at  Dunkirk,  whose  business  it 
^ts  to  see  that  the  works  and  fortifications  of  that 
port,  which  were  destroyed  according  to  the  most 
shameful  article  of  the  peace  of  1763,  were  not  re- 
stored. We  had  been  and  were  still  obliged  to  en- 
^are  this  disgrace,  and  to  conceal  from  Mr.  Frazer 


•  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time ;  Including  the  Revolution, 
^  Enptre  ud  the  Restoration.  Bf  Lieut  Gen.  Count 
Mtthieo  Dumo.    2  toU.    vol.  I,  p.  15. 


the  arrival  and  departure  of  this  artillery.  The  re- 
monstrances of  that  officer,  if  he  had  been  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  passage  of  this  train  and 
the  place  lo  which  it  had  been  sent,  would  have 
embarrassed  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  Count 
De  Puys^gur,  in  order  to.  prevent  difficulties,  which 
at  least  would  have  been  unseasonable,  invited  Mr. 
Prazer  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison.  I  was  deputed  to  take 
care  that  no  message  should  reach  the  English 
Commissioner,  and  to  detain  him  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, by  spinning  out  the  conversation  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  I  acted  this  mortifying  part 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  with  secret  veiation.  The 
convoy  passed  through  the  town  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  and  was  sent  to  Ostende.  The 
English  Commissioner  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  ig- 
norant of  U." 

Even  should  this  not  lead  to  the  desired  diseov- 
<^i'y,  it  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  French  to  send  us  succor  as  early  as 
1777. 

The  cannon  in  our  Armory  were  made  at  Douay, 
but  long  anterior  to  this  period,  and  are  too  heavy  for 
field  artillery.  *  From  the  expression  in  the  above 
extract,  they  might  then  have  been  only  ^'prepared,' 
or  got  ready  for  our  service,  though  made  long  be- 
fore. The  question,  however,  still  remains,  how 
came  they  into  the  undisputed  possession  of  Vir- 
ginia t  If  presented  to  the  **  Insurgents,*'  as  sta- 
ted by  Count  Dumas,  they  may  still  have  been  used 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  thence  leA  on  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  who  had  them  removed  to  this 
metropolis. 

Though  this  investigation  may  not  lead  to  any 
very  signal  practical  result,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  others  as  well  as  ourselves  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  respectfully  so- 
licited from  those  who  may  have  it. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  oar  cor- 
respondent, it  may  be  best  to  give  a  description  of 
the  guns,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  have 
never  seen  them. 

These  massive  thirty-two  pounders,  six  in  number 
and  weighing  each  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  are 
richly  and  beautifully  wrought,  with  mottoes,  de- 
vices, coats  of  arms,  names  and  titles  of  noble  and 
distinguished  Frenchmen.  All  these  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  by  a  minute  description,  making  one 
as  far  as  practicable  the  model  of  the  whole.  Let 
us  begin  then  with 

No.  1.  *' Lc  Gourmand.''  Near  its  mnzzle  this 
impressive  name,  well  indicative  of  war's  vora- 
ciousness, is  inscribed.  Father  down  is  war's 
royal  name, — upon   them  all,—**  Ultima  Ratio 


*  There  are  two  braas  French  field-pieces,  six  pound- 
ers,— corresponding,  it  is  said,  wiih  those  at  the  Armory, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Fayette  Artillery,— Capt.  Ellis. 
We  have  not  seen  them  yet.    One  also  at  Lesio|ton,  Va. 
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RcGUM  ;**  and  about  the  middle  of  the  gun/'  Lc 
Due  Du  LuDB,^'  with  what  appears  to  be  his  coat- 
of-arnis,  beautifully  carved  in  relief.  Next  comes 
another  Latin  motto,  common  to  all,  and  boastful 
perhaps  of  their  superior  excellence,  **  Neo  Plu- 
RiBUS  Impab.*^  Next  is  a  carved  face,  with  wide- 
flowing  hair,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the 
Royal  Coat-of-Arms  of  France,  with  the  Fleur  de 
Lis,  and  its  other  emblazonments.  The  breech  is 
also  richly  carved  :  in  two  of  them, — L'Envie6 
and  Le  Militaire, — the  breech  is  wrought  into  mon- 
ster human  faces,  belching  the  cascable  from  their 
mouths ;  whilst  that  of  another,  Le  Demoniaque, 
terminates  in  a  terrific  dragon.  The  Dolphins, 
(technically,)  are  wrought  into  dolphins.  Every 
thing  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  with 
great  care  and  at  vast  expense.  Around  the  butt, 
is  the  name  of  the  maker,  with  the  date  and  place 
of  manufacture.  In  the  one  before  us,  '*  Kellgbi 
TiouRo.     Helygtii.     Duaci.     1678." 

No.  2.  Le  Seybre,  also  inscribed  with  the  title 
of  Le  Due  du  Lude,  was  made  at  the  same  time 
and  place  and  by  the  same  person. 

These  cannon  thus  appear  to  have  been  manu- 
factured not  very  long  after  the  death  of  Turenne, 
and  afier  the  great  Cond6,  his  successor  on  the 
Rhine,  disabled  by  age  and  gout,  had  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  Cbantilly.  Louis  XIV.  was  then  at 
war  with  Holland,  whose  armies  were  led  by  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  loss  of  these  two 
great  commanders,  the  French  superiority  declin- 
ed ;  but  when  propositions  were  made  to  treat  for 
peace,  Louis,  whose  policy  was  to  strike  some  im- 
portant blow  before  negotiating,  still  took  the  field 
in  1678,  with  formidable  preparation.  And  this 
year,  Le  Gourmand  and  Le  Severe  were  made ; 
but  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Nemiguen 
the  same  year. 

No.  3.  L'Adyocat,  bears  the  title  of  *'  Le 
Marescbal  De  Humieres,"  and  the  same  ma- 
ker and  place; — but  date,  1686. 

No.  4.  L'Enyieb,  bears  the  title  of"  Lb  Mare- 
scbal Due  De  Humieres."  The  coat-of-arms 
seems  changed  from  that  on  No.  3,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  "  Duc^'  being  added  to  the  title  since  the 
former  was  made.  The  maker*s  name,  &c.,  '*  Rb- 
RENOER  Db  Falize.     Fbcit.     Duaci.     1693.'* 

L*Advocat,  [1686,]  was  a  cotemporary  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  drove  so  many  of  the 
French  to  our  shores,  whither  it  was  destined  to 
follow  them.  L'Env)e6,  [1603,]  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  battle  of  Neerwindcn,  gained  by  the 
French  over  William  Prince  of  Orange. 

No.  5.  Lb  Demoniaque,  and  No.  6.  Le  Mili- 
taire, both  bear  the  title  of  **  Louis  Augusts  Dug 
Pu  Maiiye,^*  and  were  also  made  at  Douay,  by 
Derenger  ;*— the  former  in  1716,  and  the  latter  in 
172R. 

This  Due  Du  Maine  was  one  of  the  natural 


sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  favor  the  will  pf 
that  monarch  was  made  ;  and  was  commandei  of 
the  King's  household  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Louis,  the  Parliament  annulled  his  will,  appoinU 
ed  the  profligate  and  infidel  Philip,  Doc  of  Orleaos, 
Regent,  and  deprived  the  Due  Du  Maine  of  his 
command.  He  having  submitted  to  all  this,  his 
Duchess,— of  the  blood  of  the  great  Conde,— was 
so  transported  with  fury  at  his  meanness  of  spirit, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  slapped  him  in  the  face. 
The  Duo  Du  Maine  asked  to  be  discharaed  from 
taking  care  of  the  person  of  the  young  King,  Louis 
XV. ;  but  still  kept  the  superintendence  of  hised- 
ucation  and  accepted  a  place  in  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency, •  The  name,  Le  Demoniaque,  thus  asso- 
ciated with  his,  would  better  have  suited  the  char- 
acter generally  ascribed  to  his  successful  rival,  the 
Regent  Due  of  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  six  cannon,  there  are  tvo 
brass  mortars, — one  for  casting  stones,  (a  sort  of 
gun- powder  catapult,) — the  other  for  casting  shell. 
The  shell- mortar  is  far  superior  to  the  other.  New 
the  muzzle,  it  has  the  appropriate  motto,  worthy  of 
the  exultant  Mercury,  whilst  he  held  the  stolen 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  as  yet  unconscious  of  its 
hidden  terrors, — 

**  NoN.  Sous.  Radios. 
Sed.  Joyis.  Fulmina.  Mitto." 

It  also  bears  the  title  of  Le  Due  Du  Maine,  with 
his  coat-of-arms:  "  De  St.  Hubert.  Fecit.  A 
Rochefort.  1706."  It  weighs  2018  lbs.  and  is 
numbered  36.  The  stone  mortar  is  much  plainer, 
but  has  a  carving  like  a  coat-of-arms,  without  a 
title,  and  was  made  at  Douay,  by  Berenger,  io 
1756.  It  weighs  1175  lbs.  and  is  marked  No.  159. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  hi« 
wasted  our  interest  upon  these  stalwart  warriors 
of  a  former  and  a  brilliant  epoch.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century  has  produced  little  improfe- 
menl  upon  the  beauty  and  skill  of  their  workmao- 
shJp.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  how  rap- 
idly mankind  have  ever  progressed  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  in  the  construction  of  its  implements. 
Even  the  barbarous  African  savages  can  exhibit 
admirable  instruments  of  death,  whilst  every  thing 
else  used  by  them  indicates  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation.f  We  might  justly  claim  indulgence  for 
greater  enthusiasm  than  we  feel,  from  all  who  caa 
sympathize  with  the  attachment  which  the  Araen- 
can  woodsman  feels  for  his  trusty  rifle,  to  which  ben 
sure  to  give  some  appropriate  name.  We  can  well 
imagine  how  an  artillery-man  may  look  with  awe 

•  JuttaiDond'a  Priviite  Life  of  Louis  XV..  vol.  I,  ^  •• 
See  aUo  Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  I. 

t  We  once  saw  this  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  « leo 
lure,  by  the  late  Rev.  L««ncelot  M  inor,  MisaioBtry »«  A'nci, 
who  placed  side  by  side  their  implemeoUof  war  and  pettt. 
and  their  rude  maoufacturei. 
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and  admiration  upon  the  guns,  with  which  he  de- 
fends bis  coQotry  and  acquires  glory.  Madame 
De  Larochejacqoelein  mentions  a  beautiful  inci- 
dfni  in  that  remaikable  and  heroic  war  which  took 
place  in  La  Vendue,  between  the  Royalists  and 
Rerolatiooists,  in  1793.  "  io  the  eYening/'  says 
she. "  I  was  surprised  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
booaf  with  roe  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  and 
tbe  streets  filled  H'ith  peasants  at  their  devotions. 
When  (hey  were  concluded,  they  led  me  out  to  see 
their  favorite  cannon,  called  Marie  Jeanne^  their 
first  trophy  from  the  Republicans,  which  aAer  hav- 
iflcr  beea  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands  : 
it  was  decorated  with  Bowers  and  ribands,  and  the 
peasaau  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy.'*  *  It  is 
sow  high  lime  to  give  way  to  our  correspondent. 


THE  LARGE  BRASS   GUNS  IN  OUR  ARMORY. 

Tlie  minute  history  of  Virginia  has,  within  a 
frw  years  past,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
above  proposed  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  least 
inieresiifig  subject  of  investigation. 

Most  persoas  visiting  our  Armory,  must  have 
observed  there  eeveral  large  brass  cannon  and  mor- 
<^r8.  For  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century 
<bese  slomberers  have  excited  the  special  wonder 
«f  ibe  young  and  the  admiration  of  all.  Their 
^at  sne  and  completeness  of  finish,  lead  nat- 
^nily  to  an  examination  of  the  material,  cali- 
tre,  ioscriptions  and  beautiful  devices.  All  these 
«  ODce  indicate  their  French  origin.  But  as  the 
^}\t  and  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  was, 
tor  many  generations,  and  down  to  the  first  of  this 
«BiDry,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
^,the  easy  and  pardonable  credulity  of  national 
^in9  has  probably  lead  many  to  the  erroneous 
opposition,  that  they  are  the  trophies  of  some  well- 
fooghl  field  in  **  the  agony  of  our  country's  glory." 
That  they  were  not  among  the  military  stores  fur- 
i^ed  by  the  house  of  Beaumarchais  may  be  pro- 
wsnced  on  the  authority  of  a  military  gentleman, 
standing  high  and  near  our  State  authorities.  He 
has  looked  over  the  accounts  of  that  house  and 
M  no  ordnance  charged  there  higher  than  18 
poonders.  Those  in  tbe  Armory  are  32s.  Wheth- 
er they  were  among  the  munitions  of  war  sent, 
secretly  for  a  time,  by  the  French  government  to 
<^tir  general  government,  or  a  specific  donation  to 
the  Stale  of  Virginia,  the  confusion  of  the  times 
Kems  to  forbid  a  clear  determination.  A  memo- 
randum left  in  the  Armory  by  a  former  commander 
«f  the  City  Guard  f  of  Richmond,  gives  the  names, 
weight,  calibre,  places  and  dates  of  casting  of 
these  pieces,  and  states  among  other  things,  that 

•  Q'loted  in  Alison's  Europe,  vol.1,  p.  255. 
t  This  paper  wm  drawn  up  by  the  late  Capt.  Richardson 
ud  kiadif  ioraishsd  us  by  Capt.  Dtmmock.— ^.  AfeM. 


they,  with  the  two  mortars,  also  described,  were, 
as  he  heard  when  a  boy,  a  present  from  the  King 
of  France  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  will  be 
rendered  highly  probable  in  the  sequel.  However 
this  may  be,  by  prescription  they  belong  to  Vir- 
ginia. How  they  came  into  our  possession  may 
probably  be  interesting  to  many,  and  the  following 
narrative  is  intended  to  afford  the  information. 

A  well  sustained  tradition  informs  us  that  at  a 
critical  period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  a  cor- 
vette under  French  colors  was  discovered  flying 
into  the  Capea  of  Virginia  with  all  the  haste,  which 
hatred  to  the  English  and  the  love  of  life  and  lib- 
erty could  urge,  closely  pursued  by  a  British  squad- 
ron, as  eager  in  chase  as  the  other  waft  in  flight. 
Getting  within  the  Capes,  the  mouth  of  York  river 
was  directly  ahead,  Hampton-road  lay  on  the  lar- 
board, and  the  wide  Chesapeake  spread  its  extend- 
ed waters  on  tbe  right.  At  that  period  and  long 
aHer,  the  two  latter  waters  afforded  no  refuge  for 
a  ship  thus  beset  by  foes,  and  then,  might  have  been 
in  hostile  occupation.  For  this  reason,  or  because 
the  wind  was  unfavorable  to  any  other  course,  the 
Frenchman  pressed  forwards  under  full  canvass  for 
Yorktown,  where  the  river  contracts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  and  where  a  friendly  force  could 
interpose'  or  assist  in  defence.  The  ready  French- 
man was  not  disappointed,  and  the  pursuers  find- 
ing the  quarry  had  evaded  their  clutch,  gave  up 
the  chase.  The  corvette,  not  yet  in  safety,  sailed 
op  the  river  to  its  head,  thence  up  its  Southern 
branch,  the  Pamunky,  to  Cumberland,  a  (then) 
town  of  some  commerce,  about  three  miles  from 
New  Kent  Court- House  and  thirty  below  Rich- 
mond. She  carried  23  guns  on  her  batteries,  and 
defended  by  one  on  land,  still  visible  a  few  years 
since,  which  commanded  a  stretch  of  the  river  two 
or  three  miles  long,  was  in  a  state  of  safety  against 
an  attack  by  water.  She  proceeded  to  disembark 
her  freight  of  arms,  and  for  this  purpose  a  flat  was 
placed  between  the  ship  and  the  wharf.  Three 
large  brass  guns  were  safely  landed,  but  the  fourth 
by  some  accident,  upset  the  flat  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  The  particulars  as  to  the  rate  of  the  ship 
and  tbe  loss  of  the  gun,  rest  on  .the  authority  of  a 
negro  man  Dick,  the  then  servant  of  John  Wat- 
kins,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  tbe  adjacent  lands. 
He  was  a  looker-on  of  the  passing  scene  up  to  the 
loss  of  the  piece.  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  his  account  will  be  seen. 

Capt. Milestone  was  born,  reared,  and  has 

always  lived  in  Hanover,  near  the  Piping- tree,  is 
now  infirm  from  weight  of  years,  and  as  venerable 
for  probity  and  truthfulness  as  for  age.  He  says 
he  was  one  of  the  orew  of  the  armed  schooner 
Liberty,  Capt.  Monroe,  which  was  in  service  on 
York  river,  constantly  plying  between  a  French 
frigate,  lying  at  the  head  of  that  stream,  com- 
manded  by  a  Capt.  Comne,  and  Yorktown,  du- 
ring the  siege.    And  though  he  did  not  see  them, 
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he  always  understood  and  believed  there  were  six 
or  seven  cannon  and  three  or  four  mortars  at  Com- 
berland,  sent  os  by  the  French,  and  which  were 
afterwards  carried  up  the  river  to  Hanover  Town  to 
keep  ihero  out  of  the  way  of  the  British.  His  inem* 
ory  as  to  the  dale  of  the  arrival  of  these  guns  is 
confused. 

The  nsoal  events  and  Ticissitudes  of  war  and 
peace,  down  to  the  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
contest  in  1815,  roiled  on,  when  a  flood-tide  of 
growth  and  prosperity  flowed  over  our  country 
which  has  known  no  ebb  nor  example.  The  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States  gathered  golden  crops  in 
their  rich  staples,  and  the  Northern  a  full  reward 
for  their  enterprise,  skill  and  industry.  Even  wars 
had  left  their  fragments,  and  Northern  frugality 
gathered  them  up  **  that  none  might  be  lost." 

In  the  year  1816  or  1817,  a  sloop,  with  a  diving- 
bell,  was  seen  in  Gloucester  harbor  opposite  York- 
town,  hovering  over  the  sunken  wrecks  of  the  Cha- 
ron and  other  British  ships  destroyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  batteries  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  busily  engaged  in  fishing  up  the  metalic  ar- 
ticles which  went  into  their  armament,  or  struc- 
ture. This  process  was  a  novelty  in  Virginia,  and 
the  narrator,  with  others,  went  on  board  to  see  the 
operation.  He  mentioned  to  the  skipper  this  tale 
of  a  large  brass  gun  having  been  lost  at  Cumber- 
land, and  in  a  short  time,  the  little  sloop  with  her 
diving-bell  was  there.  More  than  the  third  of  a 
century  had  passed  away  since  the  loss  of  the  gpn. 
The  fickle  sail  of  commerce  had  spared  merely  the 
remains  of  the  town  of  Cumberland.  The  late  Col. 
John  Dand ridge  Watkins,  the  only  son  of  John 
Watkins,  Esq.,  then  deceased,  was  proprietor  of 
the  surrounding  land,  and  the  now  aged  Dick  was 
ithe  leisurely  gardener  of  his  younger  maste|[  and 
Ahe  living  chronicle  of  local  events  belonging  to  a 
passed  generation.  The  skipper  applied  for  per- 
jnission  to  search  for  the  gun,  which  the  Colonel 
readily  granted,  renouncing  all  personal  claim,  but 
with  characteristic  candor  and  sense  of  justice, 
iold  him,  if  such  a  gun  was  there,  it  belonged  to 
4he  Commonwealth,  and  if  found,  he  should  give 
immediate  information  to  the  Executive  of  the 
State.  With  the  understanding  that  a  signal  from 
4he  topsoast  should  announce  a  successful  search, 
the  Colonel  with  his  friend.  Dr.  M.  S.  Warren, 
then  as  now,  of  James  City  county,  went  home  to 
^linner.  The  old  servant  was  in  attendance,  no 
doubt  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  his 
4>f:en  told  and  ofiea  doubted  tale.  So  faithful  was 
his  memory,  even  as  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
gun  fell,  the*first  dip  of  the  bell  was  over  it,  and 
by  means  of  a  powerful  crane,  it  was  hoisted  on 
:deck.  The  operation  was  so  rapid,  that  by  the 
.time  dinner  was  over  at  the  family  residence,  the 
appointed  signal  was  seen  from  the  windows,  fly- 
ing at  the  mast-head  of  the  sloop. 

Dr.  \V.  says,  CoL  Walkioa  and  himself  imme- 


diately repaired  down  to  the  wharf  as  the  gun  was 
just  ascending  out  of  the  water.     They  found  it  in 
material,  calibre  and  devices,  the  same  with  those 
in  the  Armory,  which  they  had  seen.    Itsweigbt 
was  six  thousand  and  between  three  and  fuor  Hud- 
dred  pounds.     What  struck  them  with  great  force 
was,  that  whilst  it  closely  resembled  the  French 
pieces  referred  to,  it  was  cast  in  a  town  or  citj  in 
Sweden,  the  name  of  which  he  does  not  now  re- 
member.    These  circumstances  establish,  or  ren- 
der highly  probable  several  facts  in  thisconneiion. 
Ist.  There  were  six  or  seveo  cannon  and  sev- 
eral mortars  landed  by  a  French  national  vessel  tt 
Cumberland.    2.  That  unless  all  the  French  pie- 
ces of  that  calibre  and  period  bore  the  same  de- 
vices, those  in  our  Armory  are  they  which  were 
landed  at  Cumberland.     And  3rd,  It  is  more  than 
probable  they  were  a  present  from  the  Grown  of 
France,  as  they  were  sent  directly  to  Virginia  is 
a  single  vessel  of  small  force,  were  insufficient  to 
supply  a  national  want,  and  were  not  of  that  de- 
scription we  should  purchase,  as  we  required  field- 
pieces  more  than  those  suited  alone  to  stationary 
batteries.      In   1780,  La  Fayette  returned  from 
France,  bringing  the  promise  of  speedy  and  effi- 
cient aid  to  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  these 
cannon  and  mortars  were  sent  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  he  exerted,  as  a  specific  donation. 
In  1781,  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  were,  from 
the  time  of  Arnold's  invasion  to  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  especially  James  river,  under  the  control  of 
the  British  shipping.     How  can  we  account  fur  lbs 
presence  of  a  French  frigate  at  the  head  of  York 
river,  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Milestone,  withouisappo- 
sing  she  was  surprised  into  such  a  position  by  the 
most  difiicult  circumstances  1     Certainly  her  pres- 
ence there  was  no  part  of  the  plan  in  the  invest- 
ment of  Yorktown,  as  De  Grasse  rejected  General 
Washington's  proposition,  to  send  a  portion  of  bis 
squadron  above  that  place  to  assist  in  the  advances, 
as  too  hazardous  a  measure.     It  is  more  than  prol>- 
able  the  frigate  spoken  of  was  the  corvette  wbicli 
bore  the  guns  and  mortars  to  Cumberland,  «bose 
escape  was  cut  off  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  beiog 
in  hostile  possession  on  her  return  down  the  river. 
All  will  recollect  from  the  history  of  the  tiroes,  ihst 
it  was  known  to  La  Fayette,  and  consequently  to 
Governor  Nelson,  the  purpose  of  the  Commroand- 
er-in-chief  to  march  from  the  Hudson,  to  strike  at 
Cornwallis,  weeks  if  not  months  before  it  was^eo* 
erally  understood,  and  we  are  not  permitted,  fron 
the  known  conduct,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  these 
officers,  to  suppose  they  would  fail  to  bring  to  bear 
such  means  as  were  these  guns  to  give  force  and 
efficacy  to  so  important  a  blow ;  especially  »s  t>^f 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  escape  of  De  fi^^ 
ras  from  Newport  with  the  transports  bearing  the 
artillery.     Had  the  memorandum  before  referred 
to  been  based  on  specious  conjecture,  history  «o"'* 
have  been  probably  consulted  as  to  the  Dams  of  ttai 
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Bmish  frigate  said  to  have  been  tiestroyed  by  these 
guo9,the  name  Charon  and  not  Shannon  would  have 
been  applied.  No  doubt  Capt.  Richardson  mison* 
derstood  Gen.  La  Fayette  as  to  the  name.  It  is  a 
fair  conclusion  they  were  employed  in  the  captore 
of  Comvrallis,  and  a  strained  conclusion  they  were 
left  on  the  field  either  by  the  English  or  French 
forces,  as  they  wore  seen,  by  many  now  living,  on 
ihe  Capitol  Square  the  first  of  this  century,  and  it 
woald  seem  absurd  to  suppose  tiiey  were  moved  to 
that  spot  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  on  tbe  Pa- 
manky,  when  a  direct  water  conveyance  could  be 
adopted.  In  this  view  it  is  to  be  remembered  the 
captare  of  Yorktown  was  regarded  on  both  sides 
ik  Atlantic,  as  it  was  in  fact,  the  signal  for  a  ces- 
aation  of  active  hostilities  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  cannon  raised  at  Cumberland 
io  1816  or  17,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  remains  to  be 
told. 

On  tbe  recovery,  a  despatch  was  immediately 
seotbj  Col.  W.  to  the  Governor  at  Richmond, 
and  tbe  next  day,  the  late  Claiborne  W.  Gooch, 
Esq.,  then  Adjutant  General  of  Virginia,  repaired  to 
Cumberland  to  claim  the  gun  for  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  bird  had  flown.  The  active  and 
prompt  skipper  was  not  to  be  canght  slumbering  or 
doobting  over  the  prize.  Under  cover  of  the  in- 
terrening  night,  he  silently  and  dishonorably  fled. 
What  vas  to  be  done  ?  A  rare  piece  of  ordnance, 
worth  thousands  of  dollars,  a  fortune  to  the  skipper, 
vas  ao  important  object  to  the  State.  Pursuit  was 
determined  on,  and  uo  time  to  be  lost.  An  intei- 
€8ting  raee  now  came  off:  the  goal,  Yorktown ; 
tbe  prize,  a  valaable  gun.  The  Adjutant  General 
^  to  travel  42  miles,  and  conld  calculate  to  half 
an  boor  of  bis  arrival.  The  sloop  had  about  18 
boon  the  start,  but  then  she  had  to  encounter  the 
Oioretfaan  serpentine  winding  of  Pamunky,  through 
which  no  wind  could  enable  her  to  stem  a  flood- 
tide,  before  she  reached  the  bead  of  the  bold  and 
iieaaiifQl  York.  Thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Glon- 
eeater  point,  opposite  Yorktown,  was  thirty  miles. 
^his,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  neighboring  waters, 
once  passed,  the  wily  skipper  might  laugh  to  scorn 
^  porsoit.  The  result  depended  on  as  unstable  a 
coQtingeocy  as  the  wind.  Away  rolled  the  Adju- 
tant General  io  reeking  haste,  and  away  fled  the 
^H>  IB  an  eagle  with  the  prey  in  his  taldns.  The 
^nds  proved  not  so  propitious  to  tbe  race  as  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  the  pursuer.  When 
be  arrived  at  Yorktown,  the  chase  was  seen  a  short 
distanee  above  that  place,  onder  all  her  eanvass, 
•weeping  down  for  the  strait.  She  lost  tbe  race 
bj  s  few  minutes. 

A  legal  process  arrested  her  haste,  and  caused 
ibe  prize  to  press  the  **  yellow  sand"  of  Yorktown 
^^ith.  Here  this  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance  was 
eumined  by  tbe  narrator,  and  (otind  identical  with 
the  brass  cannon  so  long  lying  in  the  Armory ^  as 
ttteless  as  if  io  their  original  ores. 


Dr.  W.  says  some  10  or  15  years  afterwards 
he  strolled  into  the  Chancery  court,  in  the  capitol, 
and  found  this  subject  under  investigation. 

The  adjudication  which  followed,  resulted  favor^ 
ably  to  the  energetic,  but  unworthy  skipper,  and 
the  piece  was  lo^t  to  the  State. 

Conjecture  may  make  the  empty  inquiry,  what 
has  become  of  it  1  Is  it  engaged  in  piracy,  or  the 
punishment  of  it!  Or  is  it  shorn  of  the  honors  and 
horrors  of  war,  and  metamorphosed  into  church* 
going  bells,  or  more  active  and  silent  kettles  and 
other  vessels  known  to  the  house- wife  1  Certain  it 
is,  that  like  all  other  great  powers,  its  destinies  are 
for  good  or  ill,  according  to  the  direction  given. 

T.  M. 

Amelia,  Jan.  27. 

Thi  Casb  as  Stated  ik  the  Record. 

Our  correspondent,  writing  from  memory  and 
tradition,  has  fallen  into  some  inaccuracies,  which 
will  be  best  corrected  from  the  record  of  the  suit 
to  which  be  alludes ; — styled 

Nicholas  vs.  Chase. 

The  Record  shews  that  Gilbert  Chase  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  made  an  agreement  with  John  B.  Lyon, 
patentee  of  Richard  Tripe  of  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  which  Lyon  was  to  furnish  a  Diving 
machine,  and  Chase  a  vessel  and  crew ;  Chase  was 
to  keep  a  **  log-book,  or  journal  of  all  his  proceed* 
ings"  for  Lyon,  and  to  give  him  one  fourth  of  all 
goods  and  wares  that  might  be  recovered.  With 
this  diving  bell  and  apparatus,  he  appeared  at  Cum* 
berlaod,  on  the  Pamunky  river.  Why  he  came 
there  and  what  followed  will  be  learned  from  tbe 
following  letter. 

*'  Cumberland,  New  Kent,  June  18M,  1816. 

His  Excellency 

Wilson  Cart  Nicholas, 

Sir: 

A  novel  incident  in  my  neighborhood  in* 
duces  the  present  communication. 

**  A  sloop  called  the  Mary  Ann  of  Newport,  Capt. 
Chase,  master,  came  to  anchor  opposite  to  my  plan* 
tation  on  Saturday  evening;  bringing  in  her  a 
Diving  bell  and  other  Apparatus  for  examining  tbe 
Bottom  of  the  River,  claiming  to  use  them  under 
a  Patent  said  to  be  granted  to  one  Tripe  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  claiming  the  further  privilege  of 
taking  up  and  holding  as  their  property  any  articles 
which  might  be  found  below  low-water  mark,  to 
which  there  was  not  attached  a  Buoy,  as  evidence 
of  some  person  claiming  a  property  :  onder  a  Law 
of  Congress  said  to  be  passed  in  1800.  Not  hav- 
ing the  Laws  of  Congress,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  into  the  fact.  On  Monday  the  Capt'n 
waited  on  me  as  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  Land 
and  Wharves,  and  asked  leave  to  make  ao  Exami- 
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nation  fur  a  Brass  Cannon  and  other  articles  which 
he  had  anderstood  from  an  old  servant  of  mine, 
(when  he  was  up  the  Ri^er  some  years  past,)  were 
in  the  River,  opposite  and  near  a  particular  wharf; 
said  to  have  tumbled  into  the  River,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  it  on  board  a  Flat,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
it  with  others  higher  up  the  River  to  Taylor's  Ferry, 
under  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy  at  Cumberland.  This  circumstance 
occurred  when  I  was  an  Infant,  and  altho'  I  have 
some  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard  it 
spoken  of,  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  fact,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  spot  where  the  Cannon  was  said  to  be 
lost.  My  servant  had  not  been  as  communicative 
to  me  as  to  others,  and  it  seems  he  was  the  only 
person  now  known  of,  who  was  informed  of  the 
fact — he  is  now  dead. 

*'  My  answer  to  Capt.  Chase  was,  that  I  had  no 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider I  had  any  exclusive  Privilege  below  low- 
water  mark,  and  of  course  that  I  could  have  no 
objection  to  his  making  the  Examination.  But 
that  should  he  succeed  in  geting  the  Cannon,  I 
presumed  it  would  be  considered  Public  Property 
and  that  he  would  have  to  account  for  it — To  the 
State  or  General  Government  as  the  property  might 
prove  to  have  belonged.  The  Capt.^n  and  his  crew 
set  to  work  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  honrs  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  Cannon  and  getting  it  aboard 
their  vessel — it  was  found  at  the  place  described  by 
the  servant,  and  proved  to  be  a  Brass  Cannon  32 
pounder  of  French  character  and  perfectly  sound — 
no  doubt  one  of  those  intended  to  be  sent  to  Tay- 
lor's Ferry. — Capt.  C.  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Cannon  is  the  property  of  Himself  and 
Crew,  and  the  patentee  of  the  Bell. 

"  Not  being  conversant  in  such  matters  and  con- 
sidering that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  State 
that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  make  this  communication. 
The  vessel  will  probably  continue  here  a  day  or  two 
longer  and  then  move  down  to  Yorktown — I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  improper  Attempt  will  be  made 
to  evade  the  Law  that  may  affect  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  Capt.  &c.,  as  they  appear  to  be  de- 
cent, respectable  people.  It  is  for  the  Executive 
to  decide  what  Course  ought  to  be  pursued.  The 
Cannon  was  found  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
in  4  to  5  fathom  water.  I  have  employed  an  Ex- 
press to  carry  this  letter. 

I  am  respectfully 

Yr.  Excellency's  obt.  S*t, 

Jho.  D.  Watkins. 

Weight  of  Cannon  5240. 

of  very  handsome  appearance." 

Colonel  Watkins,  (in  his  deposition,)  says  that 
he  read  this  letter  to  Capt.  Chase,  who  at  his  re- 
quest bad  come  np  to  his  house,  to  show  him  some 


papers,  &c.  He  had  employed  Capt.  Chase  some 
years  before  to  carry  a  load  of  wheat  to  Baltimore, 
at  which  time  he  obtained  the  information  from  the 
servant  Dick.  With  the  enterprise  characleriftlic  of 
the  **  Universal  Yankee  Nation,'*  be  kept  this  io  his 
mind  until  all  was  ripe  for  action  and  then  he 
pounced  upon  his  prize.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly 
begrudge  him  his  final  success,  though  Virginia 
lost  so  handsome  a  treasure. 

In  consequence  of  Col.  Watkins*  letter,  P.  X. 
Nicholas,  Esq.,  Atto.  GenM,  applied  to  the  Hod. 
Creed  Taylor  for  an  injunction,  or  strii  of  ne  exeai, 
to  prevent  the  cannon  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  the  Adjutant  General,  the  late 
Claiborne  W.  Gooch,  was  despatched  with  the  U. 
S.  Marshal  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  What  fol- 
lowed is  stated  by  Colo.  Gooch,  in  bis  deposiiioi]. 

Deposition  of  Claiborne  W,  Gooch. 

**  Sometime  in  June  last,  I  was  requested  by  the 
Executive  to  go  to  Cumberland  in  New  Kent  to 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  State,  a  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance which  Capt.  Chase  and  his  crew,  of  the  sloop 
Mary  Anne,  had  raised  out  of  the  Parounky  River. 
The  process  on  which  this  suit  is  founded  was 
placed  in  my  hands  with  instructions  not  to  hare  it 
executed,  if  I  could  compromise  with  Capt.  Chase, 
by  giving  him  a  reasonable  price  for  his  expence 
and  labor  in  raising  the  gun.     I  was,  moreover,  in- 
structed to  employ  him  to  raise  other  jneces  vhick 
report  said  were  in  the  waters  of  the  said  River 
and  belonged  to  the  State.     On  reaching  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cumberland,  I  was  informed  that  Capt. 
Chase  had  set  sail  the  evening  before,  for  York- 
town,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  with  one  of  whom 
I  understood  he  made  an  engagement,  to  show 
where  a  large  brass  mortar  lay,  but  (he  Capt.  set 
sail  before  the  appointed  time  arrived^from  the 
circumstances  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  beio- 
tended  getting  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible — and  find- 
ing the  wind  blew  strongly  up  the  river,  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Yorktown,  with  an  expectatioa  of 
intercepting  him  at  that  place.      Accordingly  I 
reached  York  before  he  did.     Upon  his  arrival,  I 
went  on  board  of  his  sloop,  accompanied  by  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Williamsburg  District  and  several  oth- 
ers.   I  soon  found  it  needless  to  attempt  a  com- 
promise, such  as  I  had  been  instrocted  to  osake; 
nor  would  Capt.  Chase  be  employed  to  make  far- 
ther searches  for  other  cannon.     He  bad  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  me,  that  he  had  many  years  ago 
understood  from  a  negroe  that  tbe  gun  in  dispute, 
was  dropped  into  the  water  at  the  particular  spot 
where  he  found  it.     That  since  he  obtaioed  this 
information,  he  had  been  in  tbe  armory  at  Rich- 
mond and  examined  the  brass  cannon  there  very 
particularly — and,  in  reply  to  my  remark,  that  the 
cannon  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and  was,  I 
expected  (fur  I  had  not  then  examined,)  exactly 
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like  tbo0e  io  the  armory — he  slated  there  was  hut 
OM  io  th«  armory  like  it,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
fellow  (0  it.  He  said  be  did  not  consider  that  the 
similarity  of  the  guns,  or  even  the  identity  of  the 
ooein  dispaie,  woald  avail  the  State  any  thing,  as 
the  Staters  right  bad  been  forfeited  by  its  continu- 
ance so  loog  in  the  water,  without  any  effort  on  the 
pan  of  the  State  to  reclaim  it ;  And  that  his  right 
waa  secured  to  him  by  an  act  of  Congress^  and  by 
the  osage  of  the  whole  coantry  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty loat  in  this  way.  Finding  the  Captain  and  his 
crew  growing  warm,  and  seeing  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  else,  I  directed  the  marshal  to 
serre  the  process.  There  was  mach  conversation 
between  the  Captain  and  myself-— but  the  above  is 
the ra^ftoace  of  what  is  materia],  in  the  contro- 
»erey. 

"  The  cannon  raised  by  Capt.  Chase  is  about  12 

feet  loog,  (I  did  not  measure  it  but  suppose  that  to 

be  about  its  length.)     Its  weight  is  marked  on  one 

ofthetiunoions  5240 — and  according  to  the  inscrip- 

tioDs  on  it,  was  cast  in  1686.     Upon  examining  the 

pieces  at  the  armory,  I  find  that  there  are  no  two 

of  them  precisely  alike.     The  whole  of  them  have 

a  general  resemblance.     The  one  in  controversy, 

aod  1  believe  two  of  those  at  the  armory  have  the 

words  *Le  Mareschal  De  Humieres^   inscribed 

upon  them,  nearly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  gun, 

iod  very  much  af^er  the  same  manner.     One  of 

these  18  »L'  Advocat,'  and  was  cast  in  1680  and 

^^i^^t  4260,  is  10  feet  8J  inches  long,  from  the 

DDzzIe  to  the  base  ring.     It  has  exactly  the  same 

iQKhption  round  the  breech  as  the  one  I  saw  in 

^  possession  of   Captain   Chase.     The-coat-of 

arms  on  the  firsl-reinforce  is  surmounted  by  a 

erowQ  aod  consists  of  various  implements  of  war. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  or  not  the  gun  in  dispute 

^tkiseoit  of  arms;  but  I  do  recollect  that  the  head 

on  the  second-reinforce,  with  *  Pluribus  nee  im- 

P^r'  ioscribed  above  it,  the  Dolphins  and  the  coat- 

of-arms  oo  the  chase,  with  the  inscription  ♦  Ultima 

'tt'wre^iim' above  it,  are  exactly  alike  on  both  gnns. 

The  snnilarity  of  the  chase-girdles,  or  ornaments 

^>^  the  truDDions,  and  of  the  muztle,  astiangal 

^^  ffileM^  as  well  as  of  the  cascaUe,  I  do  not  per- 

ceiie,  because  I  do  not  recollect  these  parts  of  the 

?Qff  io  question.     In  short,  I  do  not  recollect  any 

tnaterial  difference  between  these  two  guns,  except 

that  the  inscriptions  near  the  muzzle,  which  I  take 

to  be  the  names  of  the  pieces,  are  different.     The 

«w  m  controversy  has  '  Le  ditfertissanV  on  it, 

«nI  the  ooe  at  the  armory  '  Le  Advocat.^    While 

«  hoird  of  Capt.  Chasers  vessel  at  York,  I  went 

|flio  the  bold  and  made  the  examination  of  the  gun 

^^19  possession,  which  enables  me  thus  to  describe 

^   Besides  the  gun  I  have  above  descrihed,  there 

*'cfive  others  at  the  armory ;  on  but  one  of  which 

«  inscribed  'Le  Mareschal  De  Humieresf,' ''  &c., 

Capt.  Chase  refusing  to  ssr render  the  gnn,  his 


vessel  was  detained  in  custody  for  ten  days,  until 
he  gave  up  the  gun  to  the  marshal  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  the  suit.  He  employed  the  late  Judge 
Bouldin  as  Counsel ;  and  in  January  1817,  Chan- 
cellor Taylor  decided  that  it  was  "  not  proved  to  the 
paiisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  said  cannon  was 
ever  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,^  and  the 
Yankee  gained  his  prize ;  no  hiconsiderable  one, — 
worth  some  thousands  of  dollars.  For  a  ready 
rlue  to  these  docrrments,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  P.  N.  NichoTas,  who  as  attorney  general  at 
the  time,  represented  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  still  remains  in  douht  how  these  guns  eame  to 
be  at  Cumberland.  Quite  early  in  the  time  of  the 
Colony,  a  fort  was  erected  on  York  River,  not  far 
from  Cumberland,  and  it  may  have  been  thought 
advisable  to  fortify  that  point  during  the  llevoYu- 
tion ;  for  which  purpose  these  guns  procured  from 
the  French  might  have  been  planted  there ;  and 
CornwaHis'  occupation  of  Yorktown  may  have  led 
to  their  removal  to  Taylor's  Ferry.  Or  they  may 
have  been  left  there  by  La  Fayette,  who  just  after 
CornwalHs  took  possession  of  Yorktown,  left  the 
fork  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapony,  and  took  post 
in  New  Kent. 

Such  cannon  as  these  afe  may  welT  have  been  \ti 
the  possession  of  a  Marquis  of  France,  procuring 
us  succors  from  his  King  r — La  Fayette  had  re- 
turned from  France  in  1780  with  succor  for  the 
Colonies.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  French 
had  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  artillery  which  was 
brought  from  Rhode  Island  in  ten  transports,  un- 
der M.  De  Barras,  who  was  enabled  to  bring  them 
in  without  being  captured  by  the  English  fleet,  only 
because  that  fleet  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  by  the  French  fleet  under  Count  De  Graese. 
They  hardly  carried  off  all  this  artillery  after  their 
brilliant  victory.  After  it  the  Count  De  Rocham-' 
beau  posted  his  array  along  the  York  above  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  he  may  have  left  the  cannon  at 
Cumberland.  Why  in  that  case  they  were  re- 
moved to  Taylor^s  Ferry  eannot  be  well  conjee- 
tored.  [£i^.  Mess. 
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Lift  the  oar,  as  silently 
By  yon  sacred  isle  we  pass ; 

Know  we  not  if  still  she  sleeps, 

Where  the  wind  stieh  whisper  keeps 
In  yon  waving  grass ! 
Death*s  a  mocker  to  delight,^- 
That  we  know,  and  yet,— 

There  was  that  in  every  breath 
Of  her  being,  every  set 

Of  her  features,  fair  and  whole,— 
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In  the  fl&shing  of  her  eye, 
Spirit  joyous  still,  and  high, 
With  a  language  warm  and  bright, 
Speaking  the  immortal  soul, — 
That  should  mock  at  death ! 

Silently !  still  silently  ! 

Oh !  Methioks  if  it  were  true, 

If,  indeed,  she  sleeps,-^ 
Wakeful  never,  though  the  oar 

Of  the  well-beloved  one,  nigh, 
Breaks  the  water  as  before ; — 

When,  with  but  the  sea  in  view, 
And  the  sky- waste,  and  the  shore,— 

Or  some  sinking  star  that  creeps 
Between  whiles  of  speech,  to  show 
How  sweet  lovers  tears  may  flow, — 
They  together  went  forgetting 
How  the  moon  was  near  her  setting, 

Down  amid  the  waters  low  :— 
Then  no  more  should  lovely  things. 

Moon,  or  star,  or  zephyr,  stoop,^ 
But  a  cloud  with  dusky  wings. 

Gloom  outgiving,  still  should  droop 

O'er  that  islet  lone  :— 
And  the  long  grass,  by  the  breeze, 
Sullen  rising  from  the  seas. 

Should  make  constant  moan ! 
Silent ! — Hark  I — that  dipping  o'er, — 

Ah !  methinks,  it  roused  a  tone, 
As  of  one  upon  the  shore ! — 
'Twas  the  wind  that  swept  the  grass ! — 

Silently !  still  silently. 
As  the  sacred  spot  we  pass. 


"Views  and  Reviews  in  American  History, 
Literature  and  Fiction/' 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  which  appears  as  the 
ninth  number  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  '*  Library  of 
American  Books/*  Our  purpose  is  by  no  means 
to  give  you  a  review  of  this  volume,  but  simply  to 
request  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  allusion 
which  is  made  to  it,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
your  January  number,  by  which  its  contents  are 
misrepresented  in  some  measure,  and  from  which 
its  character  may  be  misunderstood.  The  article 
in  question  garbles  certain  sentences  from  one  of 
the  essays  in  the  volume,  and  places  them  in  a 
connectioQ  and  dependency  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  original  publication.  The  fragments 
thus  disposed  of  are  as  follows : 

"  The  truth  is,  the  chief  value  of  history  con- 
sists in  its  proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
art.**  "  Reasoning  of  what  should  have  been  from 
what  is  before  us,  wo  gather  the  true  from  the  pro- 


bable.    Dates  and  names,  which  with  the  mere 

chronologist  are  every  thing,  with  us  are  nothing." 

'*  Hence  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  true  bisio- 

It 
nan. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  by  the  candid  read- 
er, that  these  sentences,  thus  brought  into  close 
connection,  are  dispersed  over  three  or  four  cloself 
printed  pages,  with  a  large  body  of  matter  between 
them,  by  which  the  sense  contained  in  each  is  ne- 
cessarily qualified,  and  the  true  objects  of  the  wri- 
ter are  justified  and  made  clear.  Of  course,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Messenger,  when  he  thus 
dipt  at  pleasure  into  the  essay,  taking  and  omitting 
what  he  thought  proper,  never  fancied  that  he  was 
doing  an  improper  thing.  We  are  constrained  to 
save  his  moral  at  the  expense  of  his  enderetand- 
ing.  The  very  first  of  these  selected  senteoceeis 
garbled — maimed  somewhat  of  its  fair  propoitioDS. 
It  should  read  thus : 

"  The  truth  is, — an  important  truth  which  seems 
equally  to  have  escaped  the  sarcastic  minister  and 
the  learned  German,  and  which  the  taste  that  pre- 
fers the  ruin  to  its  restoration  will  be  the  very  lest 
to  appreciate^ — the  chief  value  of  history  consisu 
in  its  proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of  artl 
Consists  in  its  proper  employment,  as  so  much  taw 
material,  in  the  erection  of  noble  fabrics  and  lovely 
forms,  to  which  the  fire  of  genius  imparts  sqqI,  and 
which  the  smile  of  taste  informs  with  beauty :  ^^ 
which,  thus  endowed  and  constituted,  are  so  maor 
temples  of  mind — ^so  many  shrines  of  purity.— 
where  the  big,  blind,  struggling  heart  of  the  mul- 
titude may  rush  in  its  vacancy  and  he  made  to 
feel ; — in  its  blindness  and  be  made  to  see;— Id  iu 
fear,  and  find  countenance ; — in  its  weakness,  and 
be  rendered  strong ; — in  the  humility  of  its  con- 
scious baseness,  and  be  liAed  into  gradual  excel- 
lence and  hope !  These  are  the  offices  of  art  fot 
which  she  employs  history,  and  it  is  these  which 
make  her  not  only  the  most  lovely  but  the  most 
legitimate  daughter  of  heaven.*' 

This  will  suffice  to  show  the  object  of  the  pu-j 
sage,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  essay.  Tht 
member  which  is  italicised  above,  and  which  tbt 
correspondent  of  the  Messenger  seems  to  havf 
accidentally  overlooked,  would  have  shown  that  th| 
writer  was  not  disposed  to  deal  with  the  writtt^ 
bat  the  unwritten  history.  The  subject  immedii 
ately  under  consideration,  was  our  indebtedness  N 
the  poet,  or  the  artist,  for  the  restoration  of  th 
histories  of  which  we  had  no  remains  but  sach 
were  ruins :  and  it  claimed  for  these,  when  fail 
to  procure  the  absolute  fact,  suoh  a  version  of 
history  as  could  be  framed  by  a  sound  and  acu 
judgment,  warmed  and  enlivened  by  a  bold 
vigoroos  imagination.  The  purpose  of  the 
is  no  where  to  assail  or  to  disparage  history, 
true  is  the  absolute,  and  eo  ackaowledged  by  ti 
writer.  The  privileges  of  the  artist  wore 
only  in  cases  where  the  historian  had  failed,* 
upon  which  we  had  uq  other  lights  than  those 
the  iunagiuatioD.     The  paint  is  illustrated  by  a 
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ferenee  tu  the  instances  of  Troy  and  Carthage. 
A  long  passage  follows  before  we  come  to  the  sec- 
und  sentence  which  oar  ingenaoos  correspondent 
of  the  '*  Messenger,"  baa  made  to  follow  directly 
upon  the  first.  This  sentence  is  preceded,  in  the 
original,  by  a  few  others,  some  of  which  we  Yen- 
tore  to  select. 

•  "  l^uinj  speak  for  themselves,  and,  to  this  extent^ 
are  iheir  own  historians.  They  eqnally  denote  the 
existence  and  the  overthrow, — the  was  and  the  is 
ooi—and  the  dry,  sapless  history  tells  os  nothing, 
vkuh  can  tell  us  nothing  more  !  But,  rousing  alone 
along  (he  plain  of 'the  Truad, — or  traversing  the 
mooniaia  barriers  of  Fames,  iEgaleus  and  Hy- 
meiius ;— looking  down  upon  the  sterile  plains  of 
Aiiica— sterile  in  soil,  but  O !  how  fruitful  in  soul — 
or  lining  among  the  dismembered  fragments  which 
made  the  citadel  in  Carthage,— each  man  becomes 
bis  own  historian.  Tbooght,  taking  the  form  of 
conjecture,  ascends,  by  natural  stages,  into  the  ob' 
icure  and  infinite.  Reasoning  of  what  should  have 
kn  from  what  is  before  us,  we  gather  the  true 
from  the  probable,"  &c. 

Se?eral  sentences  follow  before  we  reach  the 
ihird  qaotation,  which  our  ingenious  correspondent 
bai  married  so  intimately  with  the  two  preceding ; 
tod  this  in  the  original  is  succeeded  immediately 
by  a  sentence  which  too  clearly  explained  the 
dteaoing  of  the  writer,  to  render  it  a  necessary  se- 
leciioo  fur  this  person.  We  will  furnish  the  se- 
qoence. 

*'  Hence,  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  troe 
historian.  It  t*  he  who  gives  shape  to  the  unhewn 
fict—iBho  yields  relation  to  the  scattered  frag- 
nunUi—who  unites  the  pat  ts  in  coherent  depen- 
<^«<"y,  and  endows^  with  life  and  action^  the  other- 
wise motionless  automata  of  history.*^ 

These  extracts  ooght  to  suffice  to  show  bow 
^^regioasly  the  correspondent  of  the  Messenger 
kas  misunderstood  the  writer  from  whom  he  quotes. 
^U  hold  him  innocent  of  any  evil  intention.  He 
has  been  misled  by  less  sorcpnlous  persons.  The 
v^r  was  chalked  out  for  bim  by  a  writer  in  the 
Nortb  American  Review,  who  made  these  very 
qootaiioos :  and  our  correspondent,  who  is  no  doubt 
ver?  youthful  and  unsuspecting,  never  dreamed 
^ai  he  was  a  man  at  all ;  but  something  nobler, 
^er,  and  less  fallible.  Your  readers  will  see  by 
»htt  is  shown  above,  that  the  author  of  "  Views 
*«d  Reviews"  is  dealing,  in  this  essay,  wholly  with 
the  righu  of  the  artist  over  the  unknown  histories. 
Theobjeclof  the  paper,  which  was  framed  out  of  a 
uries  of  public  lectures,  was  to  indicate  the  mode 
^  sstfch,  after  the  materials  in  American  History 
and  tradition,  for  a  native  fiction.  He  nowhere 
claims  the  right  to  pervert  or  to  overthrow  the 
«hr<*nicles— claims  nothing  more  than  to  provide 
»here  they  fail— to  supply  what  is  wanting  to  the 
fragmcDiary  fact,  making  of  it  a  beaniiful  and  per- 
fect history  in  itself.  To  those  who  read  the  essay, 
M  the  work  of  every  writer  should  be  read,— with 


no  evil  or  unfriendly  rootive,-^bere  will  be  oo  pee- 
aibility  of  mistaking  his  object,  and  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  language  in  which  this  object 
is  advocated.     Of  course  we  pretend  to  pass  no 
opinions  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  colleo* 
tion  of  Mr.  Simms'  essays.     He  himself,  we  are 
very  sore,  would  prefer  that  bis  claims  should  be 
leA  to  time.     But  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  the 
South  should  keep  in  remembrance  that  the  great 
body  of  their  literary  criticism  is  derived  from  the 
North.     In  all  the  South  there  are  but  two  or  three 
literary  journals  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  these  ad- 
dress themselves  particularly  to  criticism.     Oar 
opinions,  like  our  books,  are  furnished  us  by  thoae 
who  would  prefer  that  we  should  never  supply  our* 
selves ;  and  the  chances  are  always  unequal  io  the 
caae  of  a  Southern   author,  who  stands  almost 
alone — whom  no  literary  clique  or  community  pro- 
tects, and  who,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  in- 
trudes upon  those  who  aim  at  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture,  makes  himself  odious  by  the  intense 
devotion  which  he  shows,  to  the  interests,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  histories  of  his  own  section. 
Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion,  of  taste 
and  judgment,  shown  by  Mr.  Simms  in  his  writings, 
it  is  very  sure  that  he  has  carried  into  them  the 
feelings,  the  principles  and  the  character  of  his 
people  : — their  histories  and   biographies, — their 
career  and  performances  have  furnished  his  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  this  very  devotion  which  has  con- 
tributed to  provoke  the  wrath  of  most  of  the  crit- 
ical curs — Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart — of  the 
Eastern  Press. 

Philo. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Made  under  the  direction  of  M,  F.  Maury,  Lieut. 
U.  S.  Navy^  during  the  year  1845,  at  the  U,  8, 
Naval  Observatory^  Washington. 


The  appearance  of  this  volume,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  labor  of  a  well-endowed  American  Obser* 
vatory,  is  an  important  step  in  the  astronomical 
science  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regarded  with 
the  highest  interest  on  two  accounts ;  first,  as  a  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  the  means  so  munificently 
supplied  by  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  been 
uaed  with  industry  and  knowledge ;  and  second, as 
a  security  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  the 
public  favor  towards  an  institution  fitted  to  be  emi- 
nently useful  and  honorable  to  the  nation.  The 
diatinction  which  Mr.  Manry  enjoys  of  being  the 
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first  to  give  to  the  world  a  volume  of  American 
astronomical  observations  made  with  suitable  in* 
struments,  carries  wiih  it  its  correspondinc^  res- 
ponsibility. The  noveJty  which  beh)D^8  lo  the  ex- 
istence  of  the  observatory,  does  not,  it  hardly  need 
be  said,  attach  to  the  science,  nor  to  the  use  of  the 
instruments — all  of  which  are  individually  familiar 
to  our  practical  astronomers.  This  responsibility 
has  been  fully  met.  A  comparison  of  these  with 
the  Greenwich  observations,  either  for  Right  As- 
censions, or  Declinations,  or  fur  the  determination 
of  the  Latitude,  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can volume.  This  comparison  has  frequently  been 
made  ;  not  in  an  invidious  spirit  at  all — hut  to  test 
our  own  success  by  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  accuracy,  and  it  has  resulted  satisfactorily — 
satisfactorily,  not  only  in  showing  the  skill  of  our 
»wn  observers,  but,  what  is  still  more  gratifying, 
in  proving  our  ability  and  our  aeal  fiir  taking  a 
part  in  the  labors  and  rewards  of  this  great  field  of 
seience. 

This  comparison,  to  a  Hmit^.d  extent,  is  presented 
in  the  course  of  a  critical  notice  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  by  a  writer  in  the  March  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  just 
conclusion  is,  '*  that  the  Astronomers  at  Washing- 
ton are  good  as  well  as  active  observers,  and  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  public.**  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  the  manner,  if  not  the  spirit  of  his 
comparisons,  is  partial,  and  the  result,  though  fully 
warranting  (he  praise  awarded  to  Lieutenant  Maury 
and  his  assistants,  is  not  so  favorably  stated  as  it 
should  be  to  the  labors  of  the  Washington  Obser- 
vatory. 

He,  for  instance,  compares  the  extreme  diflference 
to  be  found  in  13$  observations  of  Polaris  at  Wash- 
ington, with  that  shown  in  45  observations  of  the 
same  star  at  Greenwich.  A  more  accurate  mean 
result  may  be  expected  fron»  a  larger  number  of 
observations,  but  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of 
greater  difierences  in  individual  observations  are 
multiplied. 

In  comparing  the  mean  Declinations  of  a  orsae 
majoris  he  uses  the  observations  of  this  star  at 
Washington  below  thepolcj  where  its  altitude  is  be- 
tween 11^  and  12^,  and  those  observations  at  Green- 
wich made  above  the  Pole,  where  its  altitude  is  be- 
tween 78^  and  79^  degress.  He  also  obtains  ex- 
treme .differences  by  adopting  observations  marked 
rejected  ^n  the  book. 

Now,  although  the  writer  has  correctly  noted  at 
the  bottom  of  his  table  of  comparisons,  that  **  the 
number  of  observations  at  Washington  is  the 
largest,''  and  has  not  withheld  his  commendations, 
yet  we  are  bound  to  notice  what  looks  like  careless- 
ness, at  least,  if  n/»thing  worse.  What  resembles 
a  disposition  to  yield  reluctantly  that  support  which 
the  Washington  observatory,  so  long  as  it  is  com- 
jfeietifXy  cooduct^d*  is  entitled  to  receive  from  every 


man  of  learning  in  the  country,  both  as  an  instits- 
lion  of  science  and  as  a  national  foundation. 

The  just  method  of  making  this  comparison  is 
to  bring  together  the  observations  of  stars  in  eqaal 
numbers,  having  the  same  zenith  distance.  This  we 
have  done,  using  the  Green wtoh  volume  of  1843. 
Ten  sets,  consisting  of  ten  stars  each,  (except  two 
that  had  only  7  and  8,)  varying  in  Zenith  Distance 
from  3^  to  69^,  were  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
two  volumes.  The  mean  of  the  Greenwich  dif- 
ferences is  3. "877,  that  of  the  Washiogtoo  differ- 
ences is  2. ''994. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  in  our  commeots  oo 
this  writer,  we  may  as  well  add  that  the  omii- 
sion  of  the  reduction  and  comparison  of  obsena- 
tions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  should  not,  utd, 
we  believe,  by  a  candid  mind  would  not  be  poioted 
out  as  a  deficiency.  The  search,  it  may  be  i^ 
prehemled,  was  directed  to  discover  deficieocei, 
when  this  is  noticed,  and  all  remark  upon  the  ad* 
mirable  discussions  of  instrumental  errors,  and  of 
the  Latitude,  is  avoided.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  think  it  most  desirable  and  proper  that  the 
observatory  should  first  proceed  to  establish  in 
longitude ;  a  satisfactory  determination  of  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  will  be  regarded 
by  astronomers  as  a  good  achievement. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Observatory  to  remark,  that  his  newly  crea- 
ted position  has  been  attended  with  ardoous  do- 
ties  both  in  preparing  dot  and  in  continaing  the 
regular  routine  of  work.  He  entered  upon  his 
office  on  the  1st  of  October,  1844,  the  buildiog 
having  been  reported  ready  for  occupation  a  short 
time  before.  In  the  beginning  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  dismount  some  of  the  instruments,  and  clean 
them  from  the  effects  of  a  cement  containing  sol- 
phur  which  had  been  used  in  the  setting.  A  corps 
of  young  and  mostly  inexperienced  observers  was 
to  be  trained  ;  the  duties  of  the  Observatory  were 
for  the  first  time  to  be  systematically  arranged, 
and  such  forms  and  tables  were  to  be  prepared  as 
furnish  essential  facilities  in  the  diacassioo  and  re- 
ductioii  of  observations.  As  might  be  expected. 
there  was  occasionally  a  demand  for  a  higher  de- 
gree of  mechanical  skill  and  contrivance  than  was 
easily  attainable.  As  an  instance  of  the  iogenaity 
with  which  these  last  difficulties  were  overcome, 
we  may  refer  to  the  account  given  by  Lt.  Maary 
of  his  insertion  of  the  spider  lines  in  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  eye  pieoe  of  the  prime  vertical 
transit.     (Intro,  p.  64.) 

The  Tables  are  very  complete.  Those  of  Re- 
fraction are  especially  worthy  of  remark. 

The  discussion  of  the  Latitode  of  the  Obsem- 
tory  as  determined  by  the  mural  circle,  and  by  the  i 
Prime  Vertical  Transit  embraces  a  range  o(  investi- 
gation demanding  a  high  degree  of  science,  and  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  its  means.     The  result  shows  ao  | 
accuracy  in  the  observers,  and  in  the  instromeoU 
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IS  creditable  as  the  knowledge  displayed  io  their 
redaction. 

One  of  these  inatromente  is  45  feet  South  of  the 
other  by  actoal  measurement,  and  from  this  the 
astroQoinical  determinations  differ  only  13  feet. 

The  Washington  Observatory  has  already  en- 
tered opon  the  great  field  of  labor  proposed  by  Lt. 
Maory,  that  of  making  a  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive catalogue  of  the  stars  within  its  reach. 

It  depends  opon  Congress  to  decide  whether  his 
other  proposition  of  establishing  an  American  nau- 
(icil  almanac  shall  be  carried  out.  We  trust  it 
will  not  fail.  A  sentiment  of  national  pride  is  en- 
listed in  its  faTor.  We  should  be  able  to  supply  to 
oQr  wide  spread  commerce  the  means  of  sat*e  nav- 
i^iinn  from  our  own  ObserTatory.  This  will  re- 
qoire  the  organization  of  a  separate  bureau  of  Lon- 
^tode  and  Hydrography,  to  which  must  be  as- 
signed the  care  and  responsibility  of  making  the 
compatatioDs  and  editing  the  almanac.  This  toI- 
pme  of  the  observations  of  1845  supplies  to  Con- 
gress the  motive  and  encouragement  for  continuing 
its  liherality  and  support  to  an  institution  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Navy,  promises  to  reflect  honor 
Qpon  the  coonliy,  and  stands  as  a  pobLe  exponent 
of  oar  flcieotific  and  social  progress. 
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Slukespeare*8  works  having  been  completed,  we  are 
♦lere  pmented  witli  the  first  part  of  his  biography.  The 
cocenainiy  which  still  hangs  over  many  questions  that 
l^re  been  raised  in  the  life  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  is  most 
reiBAriLsble.  It  aiises  from  two  caases, — from  the  circiim- 
itanccs  which  attended  his  origin  and  progress  to  celebrity 
"Wb  prerented  much  note  being  taken  of  matters  since 
^^*w^  important;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  extent  of 
i^i"  f«ine  has  produced  a  desire  for  a  minateness  of  de- 
'''il  in  re^rd  to  him  which  would  he  tolerared  or  indulged 
in  lowirda  few  others.  Thus  a  curiosity  has  been  cher- 
iibed  to  know  every  thing  about  the  house  in  Henley  Street, 
vbere  he  was  born,  his  grammar  school,  and  other  locali- 
tin;  and  learned  ioveatigations  pursued  whether  he  was 
P^^ij  of  stealing  deef,  whether  he  was  at  Kenil worth  Caa- 
le  vben  the  Earl  of  Liecester  so  magnificently  entertained 
t^reQacf  D  Elizabeth;  whether  his  wife  was  of  the  Luddiog- 
Um  or  Shoueiy  Hathawaya ;  how  much  Italian  or  Latin  he 
W* ;  whether  he  wrote  such  a  play  in  such  a  year ;  and 
^Unce  he  derited  its  germ  or  basis.  These  and  many 
o!h«r  racb  questioos  have  been  raised,  discussed  and  ad- 
;3(i|r«l  in  varioQS  ways,  equally  satisfactory  to  their  res- 
istive advocates.  The  present  state  of  these  enquiries 
And  tiw  best  sources  of  information  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
'<'*>og  brief  Introduction  of  tlie  Editor,  Mr.  Verplanck, 
Ui  th«  Biography  before  us : 

"The  darkness,  uncertainty,  and  error  that  long  hnng 
«r>nn«l  the  biography  of  Shakespeare,  and  our  still  very 
irnfrerfeci  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his 
iiifrsrj  and  domestic  life,  in  apite  of  all  the  more  recent 
ciecoT*>rie«  of  several  acute  and  indefatigable  English  an- 
'i^parijins,  present  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inex- 
p'lf  title  phenomena  of  literary  history.  Shakespeare,  for 
'*•  l»tt  twenty  years  of  his  life,  if  not  much  longer,  was 


among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  day  in  England,  aod 
esteemed  by  men  of  all  classes  in  London,  and  in  his  na- 
tive town.  Aa  an  actor,  manager,  man  of  business,  as  well 
as  an  author,  he  was  much  in  the  public  view,  and  his  as- 
sociations must  of  course  have  been  extensive  and  various. 
He  was  a  personal  fatorite  of  the  great  as  welt  as  of  the 
public  ;  and  as  a  man  certainly  of  social,  perhaps  of  con- 
vivial tastes,  he  is  known  to  have  been  io  habita  of  famil- 
iar and  social  pleasure  with  his  brother  poets  and  dra- 
matists. His  professional  associates,  Burbage,  Herminge, 
aod  Condell,  appear  to  have  been  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  him  :  the  two  last  were  the  first 
editors  of  his  plays.  But  we  have  not  only  no  biography 
of  bim,  however  brief,  hy  any  contemporary  hand,  but  the 
notices  of  him  hy  the  authors  of  his  own  age,  while  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  high  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  be 
was  held,  are  exceedingly  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  succeeding  generation,  while  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  were  still  living,  he  was  by  far  the  most  admired  of 
English  authors.  Among  the  most  fervent  of  his  admirers 
may  be  numbered  Fuller  and  Milton,  two  of  the  greatest  of 
their  times,  who  may  be  said  to  have  divided  his  genius 
between  them — Milton  inheriting  the  high  poetical  portion, 
and  Fuller  the  wit,  scutencss,  originality,  and  knowledge 
of  mankind.  Yet  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  cotemporaries 
add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  Poet,  except 
that  Fuller*s  professed  account  of  him,  (Fuller's  **  Wor- 
thies of  England,")  in  addition  to  his  place  of  birth  and  bu- 
rial, and  the  date  of  his  death,  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  wit-combats  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson.  Nearly 
a  century  after  his  death,  in  1709,  or  not  long  before,  Rowe, 
with  the  assistance  of  Betterton,  the  actor,  then  advanced 
in  years,  first  undertook  to  collect  the  traditions  of  War- 
wickshire, and  of  the  London  stage,  to  form  a  regular  bi- 
ography. One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  traditional 
biography  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  be  in  substance  cor- 
rect. But  some  of  the  anecdotes  related  by  Rowe  ap- 
peared from  the  first  improbable  on  the  face  of  them,  and 
others  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  even  then  known  of 
the  great  Poet's  literary  and  dramatic  life ;  while  every 
subsequently  discovered  and  well  authenticated  fact  has 
tended  more  or  less  to  shake  the  authenticity  of  Rowe's 
traditions.  Still  that  narrative  was  for  many  years  received 
as  authentic,  and  as  containing  all  that  could  be  known  of 
the  Poet's  life,  until  the  era  of  Capell  and  Malone,  from 
whose  time  down  to  our  own  days  a  minute,  laborious,  and 
learned  examination  of  public  records,  legal  proceedings, 
corporation  records,  the  Stationers'  Register,  and  old  con- 
temporary manuscripts,  has  been  carried  on,  gradually  dis- 
interring one  insulated  fact  after  another  relating  to  Shakes- 
peare and  his  family.  Of  this  school  Malone  was  the  most 
efficient  and  succcHsful  inquirer  in  the  last  generation,  as 
Mr.  Collier  has  been  in  our  own  day.  AH  the  facts  thus 
ascertained  have  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  life 
prefixed  to  his  late  edition  of  Shakbspbabb's  Wobks. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  present  American  edition  as  com' 
plete  as  may  be,  it  has  heen  thought  proper  to  re-print  the 
old  traditional  life  by  Rowe,  just  as  it  was  read  and  be- 
lieved by  our  ancesiors  ;  omitting,  howevor,  the  comments 
since  added  by  Stevens  and  Malone,  which  appear  in 
most  of  the  modern  editions,  as  that  matter  is  all  incor- 
porated in  Collier's  life.  Mr.  Colliers's  narrative,  ca- 
riously  minute  in  its  reseaches,  sometimes  digresses  into 
collateral  matter  that  throws  no  light  upon  the  great  dramat- 
ist's history ;  and  the  biographer's  style  is  oden  so  diffuse 
as  to  admit  of  great  compression  without  any  loss.  1  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  abridge  Mr.  Collier's  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  hy  some  omissiona  of  the  sort  just  referred  to, 
and  a  good  deal  of  compression  of  language  ;  but  have  oth- 
erwise left  him  to  give  his  narratite  substantially  in  his 
own  words  and  to  express  his  own  opinions.    Soma  of 
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these  opiDiona  in  regnrd  to  the  suecesaion  of  the  plays,  the 
character  and  valae  ofsorae  early  editions,  etc.,  differ  from 
those  of  the  present  editor  as  expressed  elsewhere  in  this 
edition.  In  these  two  lives,  as  thus  given,  the  reader  will 
find  as  well  all  the  facts  that  hare  ever  been  generally  be- 
lieved  or  plausibly  conjectured,  as  well  all  that  have  been 
certainly  ascertained,  respecting  the  life  of  Shakespeare.** 

The  part  before  us  is  copiously  and  richly  illustrated 
with  views  of  places  intimately  associated  with  the  poet*s 
career,  and  portraits  of  Spenser,  Queen  Bess,  Burbage, 
Fletcher,  Rowe,  and  Garrick.  In  1769  Garrick  projected 
and  conducted  at  Stratford,  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

By  the  association  of  ideas,  speaking  of  Shakespeare 
reminds  us  of  a  New  Romance  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  £ngland,  by  the  author  of  **  Shakespeare  and  his 
Friends,"  and  other  works.    It  is  stjrled 

^Strawberry  HUi;  An  Htatorical  Novd.  3  vols.,  and  the 
London  Literaijr  Gazette  thus  speak«  of  it : 

With  the  pen  «f  a  ready  and  facile  writer,  the  author  of 
these  pleasing  volumes  has  undertaken  a  bold  task,  no  less 
(in  describing  the  England  of  more  than  hslf  a  century 
ago,  and  its  court  v»d  upper  classes  of  society)  than  to 
present  us  with  Horace  Walpole  as  the  hero  of  a  love-ro- 
oiance  !  What  will  the  contemners  of  that  singular  per- 
sonage say  to  such  a  metamorphosis  of  their  dilettante, 
factitious,  superficial,  and  political  gossip  ?  Will  they  con- 
sent to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  led  through  this 
Dew  Strawberry -Hill  edition,  and  accept  its  lord  at  any 
rate  half-way  between  their  estimste  of  him  and  the  imagi- 
nativeness of  character  belonging  to  bis  Cattle  of  Otranto  ? 
We  think  the  author  has  shown  powers  enough  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  and  for  the  first  time  to  view  Horace  Wal- 
pole, Earl  of  Orford,  as  a  natural  man,  gi^ed  with  strong 
feelings,  and  influenced  by  varying  passions,  like  other  men. 

The  germ  of  the  story  is  discovered  in  an  exquiaitely 
teautiful  miniature,  observed  and  purchased  at  the  late 
virtuM0B9\^  at  Strawberry-Hill.  Upon  a  close  inspection, 
Che  woids,  "  Rome,  1740 :  Arabella  FaUt/And  to  Horace  Wal- 
poitt*  are  discovered ,  and  on  this  is  raised  the  supersttuo- 
lure  of  Che  novel.  Of  the  multitude  of  persons  who  figure 
an  it,  wa  need  only  say  that  thny  are  almost  entirely  the 
«ame  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Walpole  Works  ;  and  that 
the  intrigues  for  and  against  Sir  Robertas  ministry,  affairs 
public  and  private,  tiansactions  from  the  throne  to  the  low- 
eat  circles,  and  all  relations  of  life  are  painted  in  a  li(e>like 
manner,  so  as  to  afford  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  period. 


We  have  already  announced  an  additional  volume  to 
fiouthey's  **  Doctor  ;** — and  now  extract  the  following  no- 
tice of  it.    There  is  still  material  enough  for  a  seventh  vol- 


T&e  Doctor,  ^.  Vol.  VI.  London  :  Longman  &  Co., 
J847. 

The  Doctor  was  the  waste  book  into  which  Southey 
threw  all  his  idle  fancies,  stray  thoughts^  and  scraps  of  un- 
4Med  reading.  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  melange — full  of 
wit  and  imagination,  caricature,  great  knowledge  of  life, 
liooks,  science,  language  ;  grave,  grotesque,  recondite  by 
iums—  as  various  as  a  rainbow ;  a  repository  of  proverbs, 
apologies,  and  opinions,  criticisms,  character — and  yet  for 
ail  this  strange  hurly-burly,  never  obscure,  never  dull,  and 
always  fascinating. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  posthumous  volume  compiled 
from  MS.  roateriHls  should  carry  on  the  design  with  as 
much  unity  as  if  the  hand  of  the  author  had  presided  over 


its  arrangement.  Southey*s  method  of  proceedini  Mtms  to 
have  been  this  ; — ^loose  excerpta  anJ  fragments  of  all  sorts 
were  collected  first,  and  when  he  set  shout  a  new  rolome 
he  culled  all  he  wanted  from  this  rich  heap,  and  then  he 
string  them,  with  a  studious  appeaiance  of  hecdlesjinpsy, 
upon  a  faint  thread  of  narrative ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  called 
narrative,  upon  such  slight  points  of  connexion  st  impaited 
something  like  consecutivenesp  to  the  whole.  Tbe  iaei- 
dents  and  sketches  that  gave  continuity  to  the  interest  ap- 
pear to  have  been  added  in  last,  like  the  finishing  toaches 
of  the  painter.  Now,  it  is  in  these  touches,  if  it  be  wuit- 
ing  in  anything,  the  volume  before  us  is  deficient 

But  it  is  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  except  from  ceitaia 
indications  in  the  former  volume,  which  look  as  if  be  meA- 
itated  at  last  tbe  development  of  a  story,  bow  Soothe^ 
might  have  gone  on  with  the  Doctor.  He  oaigbt  bare  gives 
us  a  whole  volume  printed  in  black  letter,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  The  plan,  or  want  of  plan,  was  open  to  ut- 
thing ;  and  so  far  as  the  richness  and  massiveness  of  tbe 
matter  are  concerned,  this  sixth  volume  yields  to  nose  of 
its  predecessors. 

it  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waiter,  the  bosbud  of 
Southey's  daughter  Edith.  To  this  lady,  who  was  bis  fa- 
vorite daughter — his  right  hand  be  used  to  call  ber— be 
commenced  a  little  poem,  of  which,  says  Mr.  Warier,  the 
following  lines  are  probably  tbe  last  be  ever  wrote  :— 

"  0  daughter  dear,  who  bear'st  no  longer  now 

Thy  father's  name,  and  for  the  chalky  flats 

Of  Sussex  hast  exchanged  thy  native  land 

Of  lakes  and  mountains^ neither  change  of  place, 

Condition  and  all  circumstantial  things. 

Nor  new  relations,  and  excess  of  cares 

Unfelt  before,  have  alienated  thee. 

Nor  weaned  thy  heart  from  this  beloved  spot, 

Thy  birth-place  and  so  long  thy  happy  home !" 

In  the  distribution  of  Southey  s  literary  propert;.  tbe 
MS.  materials  for  the  completion  of  the  Doctor,  toserber 
with  other  treasures,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  daughter  Edith. 
The  volume,  we  are  assured,  is  arranged  after  tbe  method 
laid  down  by  the  author  himself:  **  but,"  said  Warter,  "had 
Southey  lived  it  was  his  intention  to  have  advanced  a  Mp 
in  the  story  in  this  volume ;  and  the  inter-chapten,  do 
doubt,  would  have  been  enlarged,  according  to  custooi.'"" 

TheAtUt, 


ThB  WbITINOS  of   WASHINOTOIf. 

Revised  and  cheap  edition ;  In  12  monthly  volssieft  ^ 
vo.,  with  engravings  on  steel,  beautifiiliy  printed,  boood, 
and  gilt,— Price  $1  60  each ;  of  the  Writings  of  Wasbiu?- 
ton  :  being  his  correspondence,  addresses,  messages,  lod 
otherjpapers,  official  and  private,  selected  and  pablisbed  fron 
the  original  manuscripts,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  sad  notes 
and  illustrations,  by  Jared  Sparks. 

*'  We  avail  ourselves  with  great  pleasure  of  this  opporta- 
nity  to  commend  Mr.  Sparks's  Life  and  Writinp  of  W**''' 
ington  to  the  patronage  of  our  fellow-citisens.  His  co«- 
petency  as  the  editor  requires  no  comment  of  our* ;  tw 
the  rich  value  and  deep  interest  of  his  work  mostappesl 
at  once  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  every  Aoerietf 
who  reveres  the  name  of  the  immortal  Father  of  bis  Coun- 
try, and  would  cherish,  in  the  high  honor  which  is  due  to 
him  and  them,  the  precious  lessons  he  has  left  us. 

Danibl  Webster 
Abbot  Lawee.nc*, 
JosBPR  Stobt, 
Pblbg  SPBAon, 
Edwabd  Etibbtt." 
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TTu  Lim  <4  Fm»  iVioMs  Dt  BaXboa;  Hernando  CorUt^ 
md  FnmoKO  Pixarro,  New  Yorkf  Harper  (f  Brothers : 
mi.   JDrmktr  if  MmriM^  Ridmond,  Vo. 

This  iateicttiDg  Iiul«  Tolame  is  designed  for  the  young ; 
lodt  if  wft  mifiake  not,  is  one  of  the  series  of  books  for* 
merijr  pablisfaed  in  Boston  for  common  school  librsries. 
The  ]i,ne»  of  the  three  sdveniurers  which  it  contains  are 
aasoo{  the  nost  thrilling  and  romantic  thai  can  be  found. 

lo  leading  or  writing  them  there  is  danger  of  being  led 
bj  their  great  interest  into  too  great  extenuation  of  the 
roarses  which  they  often  ran.  Balboa,  the  disoot erer  of 
ihe  Pacific,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  either  of  his 
cuceefsort,  either  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  discoverer,  or  of 
a  nao ;  though  his  career  also  must  frequently  eall  for  un- 
miUfated  censure.  He  was  executed,  in  1527,  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  by  order  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  the 
Spanish  Goremor  at  Darien,  S.  A.,  on  pretence  that  he 
was  a  traitor  and  had  usurped  the  territory  of  the  Crown. 

The  Fate  of  the  Early  Discorerers  of  America  forms  a 
su^lar  and  melancholy  chapter. 

The  mention  of  the  other  two  names,  Cortes  and  Pizarro, 
at  ooce  calls  to  mind  our  Historian  of  their  Times,  Mr. 
Prescott.  In  relation  to  his  forthcoming  work,  we  are 
pleased  k>  see  the  following  announcement  by  the  publish- 
en. 

Mb.  Fbb8cott*8  Nbw  Wqbk. 

Harper  &  Brothers  will  speedily  publish,  in  two  Tolumes 
octaro,  embellished  with  portraits  from  original  paintings, 
exectitedin  the  finest  style  of  art,  maps,  etc.,  The  history 
of  the  Cooqueat  of  Peru :  with  a  preliminsry  view  of  the 
ciTilixation  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott, author 
of  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "History  of 
Perdinaod  and  Isabella,"  **  Biographical  and  Critical  Mis- 
cellanies." etc. 

This  work  is  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan  with  that 
of  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  to  which  it  natumlly  forms 
SMcnterpsrt.  The  introductory  book  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
coootofthe  celebrated  Inca  race;  their  empire,  singular 
KlisioQs  estaUishm«nta,  social  and  military  policy,  their 
opQleoce  and  splendor  in  their  way  of  living,  their  intel- 
Icctotl  cttltore,  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts,  especislly 
vchiteetme ;  in  short,  a  complete  view  of  the  civilization 
Ksched  \j  ihia  interesting  portion  of  the  great  American 
^ly.  on  the  discorery  of  the  country  by  Europeans. 

The  subsequent  narrstiye  will  then  exhibit  the  discovery 
of  the  coaatry  by  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  their  extraor* 
(-'■as/y  adventures  in  the  forests  and  wild  mountain  regions 
of  the  Cordillerss,  theit  contests  with  the  Peruvians,  and 
their  complete  subversion  of  the  Indian  dynasty  ;  the  sub* 
KqoeDt  fends  among  tho  conquerors,  till  the  final  settle- 
■B^t  and  pacification  of  the  country  under  the  good  Presi- 
dent Gases;  a  complete  picture,  in  short,  of  the  sanguina- 
?  rerolatioo  which  established  the  Spanish  rule  over  the 
ucient  empire  of  the  Incas. 

The  materials  for  this  history  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed io  the  composition  of  the  **  Conquest  of  Mexico ;" 
ihe  printed  chronicles  of  that  period,  with  a  still  greater 
^T  of  MSS.  than  thai  used  for  the  former  work.  These 
MSS.,  consisting  of  the  eorrespondenee  and  diaries  of  the 
^^oqueracs,  disptttches  of  government,  private  letters  from 
^  Emperor  Charles  V.,  municipal  records,  and  official 
dccomentsof  every  kind,  were  collected  from  the  different 
cities  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  as  well  as  from  the 
archives  of  the  mother  country.  The  collection,  which 
*u  the  result  of  fifty  years'  researches  by  tliree  eminent 
academicians,  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Roy  si 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  copies  under  the  di- 
tectioDor  that  body,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  is  a  member, 


were  prepared  for  him,  to  which  he  has  further  added  by 
documents  obtained  from  the  Escurial,  and  some  private 
sources  in  Spain. 

The  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Prescott  hsve  been  too 
widely  circulated  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  to 
require  any  especial  notice  of  them  from  the  publishers ; 
since  their  first  appearance  they  have  passed  into  one  or 
more  editions  every  successive  year,  while  in  England  and 
France  they  have  been  repeatedly  republished,  and  also 
translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  in  thcrlast  of 
which  languages  translations  have  been  printed  both  in 
Madrid  and  Mexico.  This  attention  paid  to  the  works  by 
different  nations,  especislly  by  the  Spanisrds  themselves, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  historic  sccuracy  and  re- 
search, snd  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  present  history. 


1.  /rvMf 's  JAfe  of  ColunUme^  Abridged  by  the  author 

2.  Importance  of  Practical  EdMcation  and  Ueeful  Knowl* 
edge.    By  Edward  Everett. 

3.  The  Fireeide  Friend  or  Female  Student.  By  Mra. 
Phelpe^  Late  Vtce-Prmeipal  of  Uu  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
New  York. 

4.  RambUe  abovt  the  Country.    By  Mre.  E.  F.  Ellett. 

5.  Scenes  in  Nature;  or  **  Conversations  for  Children,  on 
Land  and  Water.** 

These  five  useful  and  instrtietive  works,  were  designed 
we  suppose,  as  parts  of  the  series  of  the  "Common 
School  Library,"  published  in  Boston,  by  Messi%.  Marsh « 
Capen,  Lyon  and  Webb;  and  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  in  the  notice  of  the  Lives  of  Balboa,  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  They  now  make  their  appearanoe  from  the  pressi 
of  Harper  &  Brothers,  by  whom  they  will  be  widely  dif- 
fused over  every  portion  of  the  country.  Though  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  cause  of  primary  education,  the  books  of  the 
**  School  Library"  are  often  of  a  high  order  and  from  the* 
pens  of  distinguished  authors.  In  those  before  us  we  find 
that  Irving  himself  thought  it  no  unworthy  task  to  abridge 
for  it  his  Life  of  Columbus ;  so  thst  whilst  dedicioed  to  in- 
forming the  minds  of  youth,  it  still  retains  the  Iwauty 
and  animation  of  the  author's  atyle.  Beaides  the  Life  of 
the  great  navigator,  the  volume  contains  a  description  of  ihe 
author*s  visit  in  1828  to  Palos,  whence  Columbus  sailed*  ort 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  An  appendix  gives  an  ao- 
count  of  the  obsequies  of  Columbus.  A  glossary  and  In* 
dex  render  the  work  still  more  complete  for  the  porposes  of 
Education. 

The  second  work  on  the  list  is  composed  of  Selections 
from  the  discourses  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  who,  afier 
having  filled  some  of  the  highest  political  offices  of  the 
country,  is  crowning  his  career  by  discharging  the  arduou* 
and  responsible  duties  of  President  of  Harvard  University, 
Among  the  topics  treated  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  we  muy 
ask  attention  particularly  to  the  **  Circumstances  Favorable 
to  Literary  Improvement  in  America ;"  **  Education  in  the 
West;"  and  the  "  Importance  of  Education  in  a  Republic.'* 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Phelps  is  intended  **to  awaken  the 
minds  of  the  young  to  the  importance  of  Education  ;  an*} 
to  give  them  juat  ideas  of  the  nature,  design  and  practice) 
applicstion  of  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued  in 
the  course  of  a  liberal  education." 

Mrs.  Ellett  is  well  known  to  our  resders  as  an  accom- 
plished and  agreeable  writer;  end  if  her  subject  be  less 
didactic,  it  need  not  therefore  be  any  the  less  interesting. 

The  last  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  the  Editor, 
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Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  authoress 
of  "  Conversations  on  Cbemistryi"  &c. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  these  works 
through  Drinher  <f  Morris, 


Aldtrhrook,    A  Collection  of  Talea^  Sketches^  <f<r.  from  the 

wrUingt  of  Fanny  Foreater,  2  vob.    Boston^  Ticknor  <f  Co. 

1847. 

Few  msgazine  writers  have  created  in  the  same  length  of 
time  so  wide  a  sensation  as  Fanny  Forester;  and  indeed 
the  writings  of  few  of  them  are  fraught  with  such  attraction 
or  possess  such  marked  and  delightful  rharacter  as  hers. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  her  real  name  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck,  was  lately  changed  to  that  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
son,  and  that  with  her  husband  she  has  gone  to  devote  her* 
self  to  the  labors  of  a  missionary  in  the  far  East.  These 
new  pursuits,  in  which  may  success  and  happiness  attend 
her,  will  probably  give  a  new  direction  to  her  pen.  In  the 
volumes  before  us  the  publishers  present  us,  in  ehaste  and 
beautiful  style,  the  agreeable  memorial  which,  as  Fanny 
Forester,  she  has  led  us.  Our  thanks  to  Mr.  James  T. 
Fields,  of  Boston,  for  the  work.  It  may  be  obtained  at  our 
book-stores. 


Margaret  Percivdl.  By  Mist  Sewellt  author  of  "  Amy  Her- 
bert," "  G»tfude,"  <fc.  2  vols.  D,  Appleton  <f-  Co.  New 
York,  1847. 

This  work  is  not  remarkable  for  any  of  the  qualities 
which  frequently  recommend  works  of  its  class, — what  are 
called  style  and  the  ptot,  or  story.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all 
deficient  in  interest  or  tastefulness.  It  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  portraying  the  development  of  the  character  of  Mai^garet 
under  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  be&et  an  ardent, 
dreamy  and  impulsive  nature  in  its  struggles  with  itself 
and  with  the  world.  In  this  she  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
counsel  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  also  bestows 
much  pains  in  instructing  her  fully  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  standard  he  erects  very  high. 
With  his  lud,  Margaret  is  triumphant  over  every  difficulty 
«ad  evil  passion,  and  comes  forth  a  character  of  brightness 
and  purity.  The  work  may  be  of  benefit,  comfort  and  en- 
courageineat  to  young  women,  who  fee!  and  suffer  as  Mar* 
garet  did ;  and  we  are  assured  it  has  already  been  so  to 
some  who  have  read  it. 

Miss  Seweirs  writings  will  prove  roost  acceptable  to 
those  who  favor  the  views  of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
to  some  of  them  it  may  appear  that  she  has  gone  or  may  go 
too  hr.  With  these  matters,  in  our  position  as  Editor,  we 
cannot  intennaddle,  though  the  great  interests  of  Religion 
should  be  upheld  by  every  influence  that  can  be  exerted  in 
their  behalf.  We  cannot  join  with  those  who  condemn 
what  are  styled  **  religious  novels  :*'  as  they  may  he  the 
means  of  imparting  and  enforcing  many  lasting  lessons  of 
piety  and  virtue. 

Nash  (f  Woodhouse  have  the  work,  which  forms  No.*s 
XXUI  and  XXIV  of  Appleton's  "  LUerary  Miscellany. 

The  same  authoress  will  soon  again  be  before  our  public, 
with  auother  work  entitled, 

"  The  Fairy  Bower,  or  the  History  of  a  3fanlA,"— which 
is  said  to  be  a  "  Tale  for  young  people  of  high  moral  tone 
and  great  artistic  merit.** 


Froissart  Ballads  and  other  Poems.    By  Philip  Pendleton 
Cooks. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  poblishe^  one  of 


these  ballads,  "  Geoffrey  Tetenoire,"  in  the  last  nomber 
of  the  Messenger,  it  having  been  famished  us  by  the  au- 
thor, in  MS.,  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  neu 
volume  now  before  us;  and  roost  of  the  "  other  poems" 
uere  first  contributed  to  the  Messenger.  Some  of  the  bal- 
lads are  versions  of  Froissart's  Chronicles ;  oikere  ut 
original  and  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  John,  from  whom  and  L*r> 
dred  sources,  the  necessary  information,  accessories  and 
accompaniments  have  been  derived.  We  would  ssy more ; 
hut  do  not  wish  to  forestall  the  judgment  which  a  veiyeom- 
petent  critic  will  pronounce  in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean 
time  we  can  at  least  commend  to  the  perusal  of  oar  readert 
this  volume  of  Mr.  Cooke,  whom  we  regard  as  aoMmg  the 
best  of  our  Contributors  both  in  prose  and  venc.  Bisrol' 
lection  has  already  triumphantly  passed  the  ordeal  of  ser- 
eral  journals  not  at  all  lavish  of  unmerited  commcodalioo. 


SofTTHBRft  Methodist  Quarterly  Review, 

Among  the  periodical  publications  claiming  otir  ittco- 
lion  is  the  first  number  of  the  new  quarterly  orgsn  of  th« 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sooth,  edited  by  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Bascom  and  published  at  Louisville  Ky.  It  spnisg 
from  the  late  unhappy  division  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
occasioned  by  the  differences  between  its  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  If  lhi«  sub- 
ject thus  agitate  and  divide  Christians,  the  followers  of  a 
Prince  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  wifl  towwda  mta, 
what  shall  restrain  politicmsblindedby  the  spirit  of  party; 
and  especially  in  these  days  of  TVilmot  provisos  and  other 
exhibitions  of  dangerous  intermeddling.  The  powcrof  ih« 
tongue  in  Congress  seems  to  have  too  little  weight  in  en* 
forcing  the  demands  of  justice  to  the  South,  or  slaying  ihc 
madness  of  fanaticism,  often  clothed  in  the  beautiful  g&r{> 
of  philanthropy.  We  trust  that  the  power  of  the  pea. 
wielded  by  the  Southern  Methodist  organ  and  its  coadju- 
tors, may  exert  a  more  salutary  influence. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  one  consideration  «v 
enough  to  deter  any  one  from  interfering  with  the  sltveiT 
question  in  this  Union,  but  those  who  were  reckless  of  i^ 
consequencesi  or  were  instigated  by  depraved  moiires. 
Grant  to  the  opponents  of  sUvery  all  they  reqttiie;»d 
even  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  JinaJly  beoe&t  the 
emancipated  slaves ;— yet  how  much  good  to  then  *'^^^ 
be  necessay  to  compensate  for  the  evils  of  disunion  tod 
civil  war,— dire  evils  which  woold  inevitably  befal  ther 
own  race  ?  Bat  even  the  remotest  good  to  the  blacks  ftOu.(! 
be  problematical  and  dependent  upon  the  result  of  the  fn»- 
ricidal  struggle  which  must  ensue  from  a  persistence  in  the 
course  which  Abolitionism  has  too  long  pursued.  The 
evils  to  the  whites  from  the  prosecution  of  the  schemes  « 
Abolitionism  are  appalling  and  almost  certain^  «^I>^  ^ 
benefiu  to  the  blacks  are  distant  and  uncertain ;  and  ob . 
the  folly,  worse  than  folly,— of  running  this  dread  risk  of 
causing  woes  irrei<;iediable  to  one's  country  and  kiodnd 
race,  for  the  bare  prospect  of  benefitting  ihe  slaves  aad 
vindicating  their  alleged  natural  righu ! 

We  have  for  some  time  been  silent  on  this  subject;  hot 
recent  occurrences  have  called  forth  theae  remarks. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Review  is  justly  very  »^^ 
in  its  strictures  upon  our  popular  magasine  literature.  Fi«n 
the  elevated  position  which  the  author  assumes  in  relation 
to  his  subject,  we  deem  it  no  slight  compliment  that  heex* 
cepts  the  Messenger  from  his  censure.  Bat  for  something 
far  more  substantisl  than  this  evidence  of  its  discrimin^* 
Hon,  we  caa  commend  the  Review.    Price  $3  a  ywr. 
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The  retorted    menaces    of  the   English 
made  him  smother  his  resentment  and  dis- 
semble his  dark   designs    under  the  cloak 
of  friendship.     And  thus,  upon  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wjatt's  arrival,  all  suspicion  of  Indian 
treachery   had    died    away ;    the    Colonists 
in  fancied  security  were  in  general  destitute 
of  arms ;  the  plantations  lay  dispersed  as  ca- 
price or  a  rich  vein  of  land  allured ;  their 
hooses  everywhere  open  to  the  Indians,  who 
fed  at  their  tables  and  lodged  under  their 
roofs.    About  the  middle  of  March,  a  mes- 
senger being  sent  upon  some  occasion  to 
Opechancanough,  he  entertained  him  kindly 
and  protested  that  he  held  the  peace  so  firm, 
that  "  the  sky  should  fall  before  he  broke  it." 
On  the  20th  of  the  month  the  Indians  gui- 
ded some  of  the  English  si  "ely  through  the 
forest,  and  to  lull  all  suspicion,  they  sent 
one  Brown,  who  was  sojourning  among  them 
to  learn  their  language,  back  home  to  his 
master.    They  went  so  far  as  even  to  bor- 
row boats  of  the  whites  to  cross  the  river 
when  about  holding  a  council  on  the  medi- 
tated massacre.     It  took  place  on  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  March,  1622.     On  the  evening 
^fore,  and  on  that  morning,  the  savages  as 
usual  came  unarmed  into  the  houses  of  the 
planters,  with  fruits,  fish,  turkies  and  venison 
^0  sell.    In  some  places  they  actually  sate 
down  to  breakfast  with  the  English.     At 
ihout  the  hour  of  noon  the  savages  rising 
suddenly  and  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
butchered    the    colonists    with    their   own 
"Dplements,   sparing  neither  age,  sex  nor 
condition.    Three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men,  women  and  children  fell  in  a  few  hours. 
The  infuriated  savages  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance even   on   the   dead,   dragging  and 
mangUng  the  lifeless  bodies,  smearing  their 
liandfi  in  blood  and  bearing  off  the  torn  and 
7€t  palpitating  limbs  as  trophies  of  a  brutal 
triumph. 

Among  the  victims  was  master  George 
Thorpe,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
deputy  to  the  College  lands  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  colony.  •     This  pious      ^  '^^^  *^^'®^  ^"  '^  charmed  i»iih  it,  eip«ci»lly  with  the 

lock  and  key,  that  he  locked  and  unlocked  the  door  in  huii- 
•  He  had  been  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  Siith,  p.  211. '  dred  times  a  day. 
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gentleman  had  labored  much  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  and  had  exhibited  to- 
wards them  nothing  but  kindness.  As  an 
instance  of  this, — they  having  at  one  time 
expressed  their  fears  of  the  English  mastiff 
dogs,  he  had  caused  some  of  them  to  be  put 
to  death  before  them,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  their  owners.  Opechancanough  in- 
habiting a  paltry  cabin,  master  Thorpe 
had  built  him  a  handsome  house  afler  the 
English  manner.  *  But  these  miscreants, 
equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
insensible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  mur- 
dered their  benefactor  with  every  circum- 
stance of  barbarity.  He  had  been  warned 
of  his  danger  by  a  servant,  but  making  no 
effort  to  escape,  fell  a  victim  to  his  mispla- 
ced confidence.  With  him  ten  othere  were 
massacred  at  Berkeley. 

Another  of  the  slain  was  Captain  Nathan- 
iel Powell,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  a  brave 
soldier  and  who  had  for  a  brief  interval  filled 
the  place  of  Governor  of  the  Colony.  His 
family  fell  with  him.  Another  of  Captain 
Smith's  old  soldiers,  Nathaniel  Causie,  when 
severely  wounded  and  surrounded  by  the  In- 
dians, slew  one  of  them  with  an  axe,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  At  Warrasqueake,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  by  repeatedly  firing  his  gun,  saved 
himself  and  family  and  divers  others.  The 
savages  at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  house  of  a  planter,  named  Harri- 
son (near  Baldwin's)  where  were  Thomas 
Hamer,  with  six  men  and  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen women  and  children.  The  Indians  tried 
to  inveigle  Hamer  out  of  the  house,  by  pre- 
tending that  Opechancanough  was  hunting 
in  the  neisrhborins:  woods  and  desired  to  have 
his  company.  But  he  not  coming  out,  they 
set  fire  to  a  tobacco-house.  *yhe  men  ran 
towards  the  fire  and  were  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians, who  pierced  them  with  arrows  and 
beat  out  their  brains.  Hamer  having  finish- 
ed a  letter  that  he  was  writing  and  suspect- 
ing no  treachery,  went  out  to  see  what  was 
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the  matter,  when  being  wounded  in  the  back 
with  an  arrow,  he  returned  to  the  house  and 
barricaded  it.  Meanwhile  Harrison's  boy 
finding  his  master's  gun  loaded,  fired  it  at 
random  and  the  Indians  fled.  Baldwin  still 
continuing  to  discharge  his  gun,  Hamer,  with 
twenty-two  others,  withdrew  to  his  house, 
leaving  their  own  in  flames.  Hamer  next 
retired  to  a  new  house  that  he  was  buildinor 
and  there  defending  himself  with  spades, 
axes  and  brickbats,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
savages.  The  master  of  a  vessel  lying  in 
the  James  river,  sent  a  file  of  musqueteers 
ashore,  who  recaptured  from  the  enemy  the 
Merchant's  Store-house.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Martin's  Hundred,  seventy-three 
persons  were  butchered,  yet  a  small  family 
there  escaped  and  heard  nothing  of  the  mas- 
sacre for  two  days. 

Thus  fell  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  one- 
twelflh  part  of  the  colonists,  including  six 
members  of  the  council.  The  destruction 
might  have  been  universal  but  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  converted  Indian,  named  Chanco, 
who,  during  the  night  before  the  massacre, 
revealed  the  plot  to  one  Richard  Pace,  with 
whom  he  lived.  Pace  upon  receiving  this 
intelligence,  afler  fortifying  his  own  house, 
repaired  before  day  to  Jamestown  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  Gover- 
nor. His  vigilance  saved  a  large  part  of  the 
Colony.  • 

Famine,  with  its  horrors,  now  threatened 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  massacre,  f  The  con- 
sternation of  the  survivors  so  unmanned  them, 
that  twenty  or  thirty  days  elapsed  before  any 
plan  of  defence  was  concerted.  Many  were 
urgent  to  abandon  the  James  river  and  take 
refuge  on  the  £astern  Shore,  where  some 
newly  settled  plantations  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  this  disaster,  t  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  weaker  planta- 
tions and  to  concentrate  their  numbers  in 
five  or  six  well  fortified  places,  Shirley  Hun- 
dred, Flower-de-Hundred,  Jamestown  with 
Faspahey  and  the  plantations  opposite  to 
Kiquotan   and  Southampton   Hundred.     A 


•  Purehas,  vol.  4,  p.  178S-90.  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  65-70. 
A  Yiat  of  the  ftlaiii  may  be  found  on  psge  75.  Eleven  were 
killed  at  Berkley,  two  at  Westover,  five  at  Macocks,  six  at 
Flowtr*de-Hundred,  twenty-one  of  Sir  George  Ycardley's 
pitople  at  Weyanoke,  &c. 

t  Cbalmara*  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  18. 
t  Stub,  p.  235. 


large  part  of  the  cattle  and  effects  of  the 
planters  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, a  planter,  "Master  Grookins,"  at  New- 
port's News,  refused  to  surrender  his  planta- 
tion, and  held  out  there  with  singular  spirit. 
Samuel  Jordan,  too,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
refugees,  maintained  his  ground  at  Beggars' 
Bush  ;  *  as  also  did  Mr.  Edward  Hill  at  Eli- 
zabeth City.  *'Mistrisse  /Vocfor,  a  proper, 
ciuill,  modest  gentlewoman,"  defended  her- 
self and  family  for  a  month  afler  the  massa- 
cre, until  at  last  forced  to  retire  by  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  who  threatened  if  she  refused, 
to  burn  her  house  down,  which  was  done  by 
the  Indians  shortly  after  her  withdrawal. 
Captain  Newce  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  his 
wife,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  libe- 
rality to  the  sufferers.  Several  families  es- 
caped to  the  country  afterwards  known  as 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  there,  t 

When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
England,  the  king  granted  the  company  soine 
unserviceable  arms  out  of  the  tower,  and 
lent  them  twenty  barrels  of  powder;  Lord 
St.  John  of  Basing,  gave  sixty  coats  of  Mail: 
the  privy  council  sent  out  supplies,  and  the 
city  of  London  despatched  one  hundred  set- 
tlers, t  Captain  John  Smith  undertook,  if 
the  company  would  send  him  to  Virginia  with 
a  small  force,  to  reduce  the  savages  to  sub- 
jection and  protect  the  colony  from  future 
assaults.  His  project,  however,  failed  on  ac- 
count of  the  dissensions  of  the  company  and 
the  niggardly  terms  which  were  proposed  by 
the  few  members  found  to  act. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  event  jus- 
tified the  policy  of  Argall  in  prohibiting  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  Had  that  measure 
been  enforced,  the  massacre  would  probably 
have  been  prevented.  But  the  violence  and 
corruption  of  such  rulers  as  Argall,  serve  to 
disgrace  and  defeat  the  best  measures ;  while 
the  virtues  of  the  good  are  sometimes  per- 
verted to  canonize  the  most  pernicious. 

During  these  calamitous  events  that  had 
befallen  the  colony.  Captain  Raleigh  Crashaw 
was  engaged  in  abrading  cruise  up  the  Poto- 
mac. While  there,  Opechancanough  sent 
two  baskets  of  beads  to  the  chief,  or  king,  of 

*  Afterwards  called  "Jordan**  Point,"  and  known  a»ii« 
seat  of  Ricbaid  Bland,  a  revolutionary  patriot, 

t  Martin'a  History  of  North  Carolina*  vol.  1,  p.  B7. 

t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  79.  Chalmers'  Introdnciion,  toI-  l« 
p.  19.  Belknap,  vol.2,  p.  185.  The  king  promised  to ms^ 
out  four  hundred  soldiers,  bat  be  nereKaent  them. 
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the  Potomacs  to  bribe  bim  to  slay  Crashaw  i  they  actually  occupied,  was  indisputable.   It 


and  bis  party,  sending  him  at  the  same  time 
tidings  of  the  massacre  and  assurance  that, 
"before  the  end  of  two  Moones,"  there  would 
not  be  an  Englishman  left  in  all  the  country. 


Japazaws,  however,  communicated  the  mes-  longed  to  them.     This  inevitable  necessity 


sage  to  Crashaw,  and  he,  thereupon,  sent 
Opechancanough  word,  '^  that  he  would  na- 
kedly fight  him,  or  any  of  his,  with  their 
owne  swords."    The  challenge  was  declined. 

Not  long  after,  Captain  Madison,  who  oc- 
cupied a  fort  on  the  Potomac,  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  there,  rash- 
ly killed  thirty  or  forty  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  carried  off  the  Werowance,  his  son 
and  two  of  his  people  prisoners  to  James- 
town. The  captives  were,  however,  in  a  short 
time  ransomed. 

When  the  com  was  ripe,  Sir  George  Yeard- 
iey,  with  three  hundred  men,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Nansemonds.  They  setting 
fire  to  their  cabins  and  destroying  whatever 
they  could  not  carry  away,  fled.  The  Eng- 
lish seized  their  com  and  completed  the  work 
of  derastation.  Sailing  next  to  Opechanca- 
nough's  seat,  at  the  head  of  York  river, 
Yeaidley  inflicted  the  same  chastisement  on 
the  Pamunkies.  *  Thus  the  red  men  were 
driren  back  like  hunted  wolves  from  their 
ancieat  haunts.  While  their  fate  cannot  fail 
^  excite  compassion,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  the  perpetual  possession  of 
this  country  by  a  few  savage  tribes,  would 
hare  been  incompatible  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. A  productive  soil  could  make  little 
rpturn  to  a  people  almost  destitute  of  the  art 
»nd  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  habit- 
ually indolent.  Navigable  rivers,  the  natural 
channels  of  commerce,  would  have  failed  in 
their  purpose,  had  they  borne  no  freight  but 
that  of  the  rude  canoe.  Forests  would  have 
^cpt  in  gloomy  inutility,  where  the  axe  was 
inknown,  and  the  mineral  and  metallic  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  would  have  remained  for- 
ever entombed.  In  Virginia,  where  the  abo- 
nginal  population  was  only  one  to  the  square 
"lile,  they  could  not  be  held  occupants  of  the 
soiL   Their  title  to  the  narrow  portions  which 


was,  however,  found  impossible  to  occupy 
the  open  country  to  which  the  savages  had 
no  just  claim,  without  also  exterminating 
them  from  those  spots,  which  rightfully  be« 


«    Ul 


Sinee  the  newes  of  the  Massacre  in  Virginia,  thoufch 
J  *wJ»*ss  continue  iheir  wonted  friendship,  yet  are  wee 
H  New  England]  more  wary  of  them  then  beiore,  for  their 
^*^  have  becne  embmed  in  much  English  bloud  onely 
^  too  nach  coafidence  bot  not  by  force."  Poiehat,  vol. 
^  1840-41. 


actuated  the  pious  puritans  of  Plymouth,  as 
well  as  the  less  scrupulous  settlers  of  James- 
town. The  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  sava- 
ges, their  perfidy,  insidiousness  and  implaca- 
bility made  this  sanguinary  measure  necessary. 
In  Virginia  the  first  settlers,  a  small  company, 
in  an  unknown  wilderness,  were  repeatedly 
assaulted  by  the  red  men.  Resistance  and 
retaliation  were  demanded  by  the  natural  law 
of  self-defence.  Nor  were  these  settlers  vol- 
untary immigrants ;  the  bulk  of  them  had 
been  sent  over,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
sent, by  the  king  or  the  Virginia  company. 
Nor  did  the  king  or  the  company  authorize 
any  injustice  or  cruelty  to  De  exercised  to- 
wards the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  the  col- 
onists, however  unfit,  were  enjoined  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  them  and  to  propi- 
tiate their  good  will  by  a  humane  and  lenient 
treatment.  Thus  Smith  and  his  comrades, 
so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  maltreat  the 
Indians,  were  often  hampered  in  the  means 
of  a  necessary  self-defence,  by  a  fear  of  of- 
fending an  arbitrary  government  at  home. 
It  is,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Jefferson,* 
by  no  means  true,  that  all  the  lands  were  ac- 
quired from  the  natives  by  the  sword,  far  the 
greater  portion  having  been  purchased  by 
treaty.  If  it  be  objected  that  die  considera- 
tion was  inadequate ;  the  reply  is,  that  a  small 
consideration  was  suffieient  to  compensate 
for  a  title,  which  for  the  most  part  had  little 
if  any  validity.  And  besides,  a  larger  com- 
pensation would  oftentimes  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  men  alike  destitute  of  knowledge 
and  of  industry.  Groping  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  nature  and  slaves  of  a  gross  idola- 
try, their  lives  were  circumscribed  within  a 
uarrow  circle  of  animal  instincts  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  precarious  subsistence.  Cun- 
ning, bloody  and  vindictive,  engaged  in  fre- 
quent wars,  they  knew  little  of  that  Arcadian 
innocence  and  those  scenes  of  Elysian  feli- 
city, of  which  youthful  poets  so  fondly  dream. 
If  an  occasional  exception  occurs,  it  is  but  a 
solitary  gleam  of  light  shooting  across  the 
surrounding  gloom.     Still  we  cannot  be  in^ 

*  In  his  Notes  on  Vinjiaia.    See  also  Purchas  5,  p.  836* 
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sensible  to  the  numerous  injuries  they  have 
suffered,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  their  race 
could  never  be  blended  with  our  own.  The 
Indian  is  gone  ;  his  cry  no  longer  echoes  in 
the  woods,  nor  is  the  dip  of  his  paddle  heard 
on  the  water.  The  wave  of  extermination 
urges  him  onward  to  the  setting  sun,  and  we 
behold  their  tribes  fading  one  by  one  forever 
from  the  map  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1623—1625. 

King  jHroes  takes  measures  to  annul  the  Charter  of  the 
Virginia  Company;  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  afTairs  of  the  Colony ;  Commissioners  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Virginia;  Assembly  petitions  the  King; 
Disputes  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assembly ; 
Treachery  ofSharpless  and  his  punishment ;  The  Charter 
of  the  Virginia  Company  dissoWed;  Causes  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  Character  of  the  Company ;  The  Earl  of  South- 
amptoo. 

The  court  of  James  I.,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  of 
its  too  republican  spirit,  seized  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  massacre,  to  attribute  all  the 
calamities  of  the  Colony  to  its  mismanage- 
ment and  neglect,  and  thus  to  frame  a  pretext 
for  dissolving  the  charter.  [April  1623.]  A 
commission  was  issued  authorizinor  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Jones,  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
Sir  Nicholas  Fortescue,  Sir  Francis  Goston, 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Sir  William  Pitt,  Sir 
HenryJBourchierand  Sir  Henry  Spilman  •  to 
enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  By 
an  order  of  the  privy  council  the  records  of 
the  company  were  seized,  the  deputy  treas- 
urer! imprisoned,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a 


*  Stith  says  Spt'/man,  Burk  Spi1/«r.  See  Belknap,  vol. 
2,  p.  166,  in  note. 

t  Nicholas  Ferrer,  (in  the  old  books  Farrar.)  was  born  in 
Xjondon,  U592t]  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  be  dispUyed 
extraordinary  talents,  acquirements  and  piety.  U|>on  quil- 
ting the  University,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  winning 
the  esteem  of  the  lesrned,  "  passing  through  many  adven- 
turer and  perils  with  a  heroism  of  too  elevated  a  kind  to  be 
culled  rQmNntic,  the  heroism  of  piety,  and  maintaining  every- 
where an  immHcuiale  cliararter."  Upon  his  return  he  was 
appointed  **King*s  counsel  for  the  Virginia  plantation.** 
[1632.]  He  was  chosen  deputy  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  so  remained  lill  ltd  dissolution.  [1624.]  Inthe 
house  of  commons,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  political  corruption  of  that  day,  and  then  **  quitted 
public  life  at  Utile  more  than  the  age  of  thirty,  in  obedience 
to  a  religious  fancy  he  had  long  entertained,  and  formed  of 
bis  damily  and  iclatMoa  a  sort  of  litUa  half  popish  convent, 


vessel  from  Virginia,  all  the  papers  on  board 
inspected.     In  October  the  King  declared 
his  intention  to  grant  a  new  charter  mod- 
elled after  that  of  1606.    This  astounding 
order  was  read  three  times  at  a  meeting  of 
the  company,  before  they  could  credit  their 
own  ears.     They  then,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  refused  to  relinquish  their  charter  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  defend  it.  The 
King,  in  order  to  procure  additional  eridence 
against  the  company,  appointed  five  commit 
sioners  to  make  inquiries  in  Virginia.   Of 
these  John  Harvey  and  John  Pory  anived  in 
Virginia  early  in  1624,  •  Samuel  Matthews 
and  Abraham  Percy  were  planters  residenlin 
the  Colony  and  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses;  John  Jefferson,  another 
commissioner,  did  not  come  over  to  Virginia, 
nor  did  he  take  any  part  in  the  matter, "  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  company."    Atfirstthe 
planters  deeming  it  a  dispute  between  the 
crown  and  the  company,  in  which  <Aey  were 
not  essentially  interested,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  it.     But  two  petitions  defematory 
of  the  Colony  and  laudatory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  arbitrary  rule,  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  assembly,  (February  1624,1 
that  body  prepared  spirited  replies  and  draft- 
ed a  petition  to  the  King,  which,  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council  and  other  papew, 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Pountis,  a  mem- 
ber tff  the  council,  t     He,   however,  died 
during  the  voyage  to  England.    The  letter  to 
the  privy  council  prayed,  "  that  the  governors 
may  not  have  absolute  power  and  that  they 
might  still  rotain  the  liberty  of  popular  assem- 

in  which  he  pasaed  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  Belkntp, 
vol.  2,  p.  187,  in  note.     Foster's  Miscellanies,  368-9. 

The  following  notice  of  Ferrar'a  establishment  i«  "* 
tracted  from  Carlyle*s  "  Letters  and  Speeches  of  0\v^ 
Ci«ra well,"  vol.  1 ,  pp.  69-70.  **  Crossing  Huntingdoostuit 
in  bis  way  Northward,  his  majesty  had  visited  the  E't^J* 
lishmenl  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.at  Litile  Gidding,onlhe  We»- 
tern  liorder  of  that  oonnty.  A  surprising  Establivboietf 
now  ia  full  flower,  wherein  above  fourscore  persons,  in- 
cluding domesticks  with  Ferrar  and  hia  Brother,  aod  ^ 
Mother  at  the  head  of  them,  had  dcfoted  themselvff  U)  • 
kind  of  Protestant  Monachism  and  were  getting  n»ci 
talked  of  in  those  times.  They  followed  celibirr  lo^ 
merely  religious  duties;  employed  themselves  in  'btwivf 
of  Frayerl)ooks.*  embroidering  of  hassocks,  in  &latf(t'*i^$ 
also  and  what  charitable  work  was  possible  in  that  (ksfrt 
region ;  above  all,  they  kept  up  night  and  day  a  contintui 
repetition  of  the  English  Liturgy ;  Iwtng  divided  ioto  r«- 
laya  and  watches,  one  watch  relieving  another,  as  oo  ^W 
board  and  never  allowing  at  any  hour  the  sacred  Art  U)  S* 
out." 

*  Stith,  297.   Belknap,  p.  2,  189,  in  note. 

t  Hening,  1,  12()  and  138. 
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blies,  than  which  nothing  could  more  con- 
dace  to  the  public  satisfaction  and  public 
utility." 

The  commissioners  refused  to  exhibit  their 
commission  and  instructions  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  assembly  refused  them  access  to  its 
records.  Pory,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  lost  his  place  of  Secretary  to  the 
company  by  betraying  its  secrets  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  now  suborned  Edward  Sharp- 
less,  clerk  of  the  Virginia  council,  to  expose 
to  him  copies  of  the  journal  of  that  body  and  of 
the  house  of  Burgesses.  Sharpless  being  de- 
tected was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  with  the 
los8  of  his  ears.  •  The  commissioners  made 
a  report  against  the  corporation. 

[1624.]  James  I.  dissolved  the  Virginia 
Company  by  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto,  t  which 
was  determined  only  upon  a  technicality  in 
the  pleadings.  The  company  had  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  ill  will  of  the  Kin?  on  several 
grounds.  The  corporation  had  become  a  thea- 
tre for  rearing  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
many  of  its  members  being  also  members  of 
parliament.  The  company  had  chosen  a 
treasurer  in  disregard  of  the  King's  nomina- 
tion, and  in  electing  Carew  Raleigh  a  mem- 
ber they  had  made  allusions  to  his  father  Sir 
Walter  which  were  probably  unpalatable  to 
the  author  of  his  death.  Besides,  the  King  was 
greedy  of  power,  which  he  wanted  the  sense 
and  the  virtue  to  make  a  good  use  of  and 
doubtless  hoped  to  find  in  Virginia  a  new  field 
for  extortions.  Fortunately  for  history  the 
company  made  a  copy  of  its  records,  which 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Vir^nian.  \ 

[1625.)  Charles  I.  succeeding  to  the  crown 
and  principles  of  his  father,  took  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  into  his  own  hands.  The 
company  thus  extinguished  had  expended 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  es- 
tablishing the  Colony  and  transported  nine 
thousand  settlers  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment. The  number  of  stockholders,  or  ad- 
venturers, as  they  were  styled,  was  about  one 
thousand,  and  the  annual  value  of  exports 
from  Virginia  was,  at  the  period  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  charter,  only  twenty  thousand 


*  Stith,  315.    Only  m  piece  of  one  ear  was  rut  oflT. 

tTheeommiMJoneni  were  appointrd  October  24,  1623, 
•nd  the  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  iasued  November  10th  of  the 
>uBe  year,  **  when  the  coromifisionere  were  hardly  out  of 
sifkt  of  fiDftuid."    Beiknap,  vol.  2,  p.  190-1,  in  note. 

iCoLB^id. 


pounds.  The  company  embraced  much  of 
th  3  rank,  wealth  and  talent  of  the  kingdom, 
near  fifty  noblemen,  several  hundred  knights 
and  many  gentlemen,  merchants  and  citi- 
zens. Among  the  leaders  in  its  courts  were 
Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  above  all  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, the  patron  of  Shakspeare.*  Although 
the  company  was  so  enlightened  and  its  con- 
duct enlarged,  liberal  and  disinterested,  yet 
so  cumbrous  a  machine  was  unfit  for  the 
planting  of  a  Colony,  and  their  management, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  often  wretched. 
The  judicious  Captain  Smith  seems  to  have 
approved  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion.  He  and  his  companions  had  been  rude- 
ly displaced  by  it.  Yet  as  the  act  provided 
no  compensation  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture incurred,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  confiscation  effected  by  chicane 
and  tyranny.  Nevertheless  the  result  was 
undoubtedly  favorable  to  the  Colony.  * 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
1625—1630. 

Aseemblyof  1624;  Charles  1.  ConimiHaiont  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  Governor ;  Assemblies  not  allowed  ;  Royal  Gov- 
ernment virtually  established  in  Vir:ginia  ;  Other  Colo- 
nics on  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  Wyatt  returns  to  England: 
Succeeded  by  Yeardley ;  His  Proclamations  ;  Hisdesth; 
Succeeded  by  Francis  West ;  Letter  of  Charles  1. ;  De* 

*  Henry  Wriotbesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton*  [1601,] 
was  connected  with  the  Esrl  of  Essex  in  his  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  person  of  Elizabeth.  Essex  lost  his  life.  South- 
ampton WNS  convicted,  attainted  and  imprisoned  during  the 
Queen's  life.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  libe- 
rated and  restored,  [1603.]  He  was  afterwards  made  cap- 
tain of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  governor  of  Carisbroke  Cas- 
tle and  [1618]  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  [1620.]  He 
was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  contrary 
to  the  avowed  wishes  of  the  king.  The  Earl,  however, 
held  the  office  till  the  charter  was  dissolved  ami  in  ita  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  in  parliament,  opposed  the  measures  of  a 
feeble  and  corrupt  court.  He  was  grandson  of  Wriotbes- 
ley. the  famous  chancellor  of  Edward  VI.,  father  to  the  ex 
cellent  and  noble  Treasurer  Southampton,  Grandfather  to 
Rachel  Lady  Russel,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Shake- 
peare.  In  his  later  years  he  commanded  an  English  regiment 
in  the  Dutch  service  and  died  in  the  Netherlands,  [1624.] 
Belknap,  vol.  2,  p.  171,  in  note.  The  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, V  a.  probably  look  its  name  from  this  Earl. 

*  This  is  candidly  admitted  by  that  "faithful  chronicler" 
Stith,  although  no  one  could  be  more  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  means  employed. 
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Kires  an  Assembly  to  be  called ;  Reply  of  the  Assembly ; 
John  Pott  Governor;  Condition  of  the  Colony;  Statis- 
tics; Diet;  Manner  of  living;  Pott  superseded  hy  Har* 
vey  ;  Pott  convicted  or  stealing;  Harvey^s  unpopularity. 

An  Assembly  had  been  held  [March  1624,] 
and  its  acts  are  preserved.  They  are  brief 
and  simple,  coming  directly  to  the  point, 
without  the  tautology  of  modern  statutes,  and 
refer  mainly  to  agriculture,  the  church  estab- 
lishment and  defence  aorainst  the  Indians.  * 
[August  1624.]  The  king  granted  a  commis- 
sion, re-nominating  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  Gov- 
ernor, appointing  a  council  during  pleasure, 
and  purposely  omitting  all  mention  of  an 
assembly,  thinking,  *'  so  popular  a  course" 
the  chief  source  of  recent  troubles.  Thus  in 
effect  a  royal  government  was  established  in 
Virginia.  Hitherto  she  had  been  subject  to 
a  three-fold  legislation  of  the  company,  the 
crown  and  her  own  president  or  governor 
and  council,  t 


*  Hen)ng*8  Statutes,  vol.  I,  pp.  119-20  and  129-30. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  members  of  this  early  A8sem< 
bly: 

Sib  Francis  Wyatt,  Knt.  Governor,  &c. 
Capt.  Fran's  West.  John  Pott. 

Sir  George  Yeardley.  Capl.  Roger  Smith. 

Geonge  Sandys,  Treasurer.     Capt.  Ralph  Himer. 
and  John  Pountis,  of  the  Council. 

BUROBSSKS. 

Willinm  Tucker. 
JabeE  Wbitskers. 
William  Peeine. 
Raleigh  Crashaw. 
Richard  Kingsmell. 
Edward  Blany. 
Luke  Boyse. 
John  Pollington. 
Nathaniel  Causey. 
Robert  Adams. 
Thomas  Harris. 
Richard  Stephens. 
R. 


Nathaniel  Bass. 
John  Willcox. 
Nicholas  Marten. 
Clement  Dilke. 
Isaack  Chaplin. 
John  Chew. 
John  Utie. 
John  Soathenie. 
Richard  Bigge. 
Henry  Watkins. 
Gabriel  Holland. 
Thomns  Morlau. 
Hickman,  Clerk. 


t  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  22.  Beverley,  how- 
ever. Book  1 ,  p.  47,  says  expressly  that  an  assembly  was 
allowed.  "  The  country  being  thus  taken  into  the  king's 
hands,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  a  goremor,  council  and  eusembly^  and  to  confirm 
the  former  methods  and  jurisdictions  of  the  several  courts, 
as  they  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1620  and  placed  the 
last  resort  in  the  assembly ^ 

Biirk,  too,  vol.  2,  p.  15,  although  befogged  as  to  the  grant 
of  authority  to  call  an  assembly,  asserts  that,  *»  Assemblies 
convened  and  deliberated  in  the  usual  form,  unchecked  and 
uninterrupted  by  royal  interference,  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  proprietary  government  to  the  period  whon  a  regular 
constitution  was  sent  o?er  with  Sir  W.  Berkeley  in  1C39." 
For  authority  a  document  in  the  Appendix  is  referred  to, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

The  opinions  of  Chalmers  and  Hening,  confirmed  by  a 
corresponding  chasm  in  the  records,  outweigh  the  dicta  of 


[1625.]  The  French  had  at  an  early  date 
established  themselves  in  Canada ;  the  Dutch 
were  now  colonizincr  New  Netherlands;  the 
English  were  extending  their  coDfines  in 
New  England  and  Virginia;  while  the  Span- 
iards, the  first  settlers  of  the  coast,  still  held 
some  feeble  posts  in  Florida. 

Wyatt  returning  to  Ireland  "to  manage 
his  affaires"  there,  [1626,]  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Yeardley.  He,  during  the 
same  year,  by  proclamation  which  now  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  law,  prohibited  the  selling  of 
corn  to  the  Indians,  made  some  commercial 
regulations  and  directed  houses  to  be  pah- 
saded.  In  the  following  year,  Yeardley  dy- 
ing, was  succeeded  [November  14th,  1627,] 
by  Francis  West. 

James  I.  had  made  tobacco  the  subject 
of  extortion  and  violation  of  the  charter. 
Charles  I.,  in  a  letter  dated  June  16th,  1628, 
proposed,  that  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
trade  should  be  granted  to  him  and  recom- 
mended the  culture  of  several  new  products, 
and  desired  that  an  assembly  should  be  call- 
ed to  take  these  matters  into  consideration. 

On  the  26th  of  March  ensuing  the  Assem- 
bly replied  by  demanding  a  higher  price  and 
more  favorable  conditions  than  his  majesty 
was  disposed  to  yield.  As  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  staples  they  explained  why  that 
was  impracticable.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
Francis  West  Governor,  five  members  of  the 
council  and  thirty-one  members  of  the  house 
of  burgesses. 

"  Captain  Francis  West  continued  Gov- 
ernor till  the  5th  of  March,  1628,  and  then 
(he  being  designed  to  go  for  England,)  John 
Pott,  Esq.,  was  elected  Governor  by  the 
Council."  * 

[1627.]  The  Governor,  Sir  George  Yeard- 
ley, with  two  or  three  of  the  Council,  resi- 
ded for  the  most  part  at  Jamestown.  The 
rest  of  the  council  repaired  there  as  occa- 
sion required.  There  was,  however,  a  gen- 
eral meetinor  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
every  three  months.  The  population  of  the 
colony  was  estimated  at  between  1500  and 
2000.     These  inhabited  seventeen  oreigh- 

Beverley  and  Burk.  From  1623  to  1628,  there  appetis  »> 
mention  on  ihe  Statuie  book,  or  in  the  jouroal  of  the  ^ir- 
ginia  Company,  of  any  assembly  having  been  held  ioto^ 
colony  and  in  1628  appeals  were  made  to  the  goTcroorUM 
council,  whereas  ihey  would  have  been  made  to  tbs  A** 
sembly  had  it  met. 
*  1  Hening.  p.  3  and  4. 
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teen  plantations.  The  greater  part  of  these, 
"towards  the  falls,"  were  well  fortified 
against  the  Indians  by  means  of  palisades. 
The  planters  living  above  Jamestown  now 
found  means  to  procure  an  abundant  supply 
of  fish.  On  the  banks  of  the  James,  the 
red  men  were  now  seldom  seen,  their  fires 
in  the  woods  frequently.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Virginia  was  variously  reckoned 
from  2000  to  5000  head.  The  stock  of  goats 
was  large  and  their  increase  rapid ;  the  woods 
were  stocked  with  wild  hogs,  which  were 
killed  and  "  eaten  by  the  Salvages."  There 
wu  no  family  in  the  colony  "  so  poore"  as 
had  not  "  tame  Swine  sufficient."  Poultry 
was  equally  abundant.  Bread  was  plenty 
and  good.  For  drink  the  colonists  used  a 
home-made  ale,  "  but  the  better  sort  are  well 
furnished  with  Sacke,  •^qttavtttB  and  good 
English  Beere.  The  common  diet  of  the 
servants  was  "  M ilke  Homini,  which  is  bruiz- 
ed Indian  Come  pounded  and  boiled  thicke 
and  milke  for  the  sauce."  This  dish  was  in 
esteem  also  with  the  better  sort.  The  plan- 
ters were  generally  provided  with  arms  and 
armour,  "  and  euerie  Holy-day  everie  Plan- 
tation doth  exercise  their  men  in  Armes,  by 
which  roeanes,  hunting  and  fowling,  the 
most  part  of  them  are  most  excellent  mark- 
men."  Tobacco  was  the  only  crop  cultiva- 
ted for  sale.  The  health  of  the  country  was 
greatly  improved  by  clearing,  whereby  **  the 
Sonne  hath  power  to  exhale  up  the  moyst 
npours  of  the  earth."  [1629.]  Most  of  the 
land  about  Jamestown  was  cleared  of  wood  ; 
little  corn  planted ;  but  all  the  ground  "  con- 
Terted  into  pasture  and  gardens,  wherein 
doth  grow  all  manner  of  herbs  and  roots  we 
haTe  in  England  in  abundance,  and  as  good 
grasse  as  can  be."  Here  was  kept  the  great- 
w  part  of  the  cattle  of  the  colony,  the  own- 
ers being  dispersed  about  on  the  plantations 
Md  returning  to  Jamestown,  as  inclination 
prompted,  or  at  the  arrival  of  shipping  come 
to  trade.  [1629.]  The  population  of  Vir- 
ginia  was  supposed  to  amohnt  to  5000, — the 
cattle  from  2000  to  5000.  The  colony  had  a 
snrplus  of  provisions  suflicient  to  feed  400 
tnore  than  its  own  number  of  inhabitants. 
Vessels  procured  supplies  there,  and  the  num- 
ber arrived  during  this  year  was  23.  Salt  fish 
was  procured  from  New  England.  Kecough- 
tui,  (Hampton,)  supplied  peaches*  ''  Mis- 
^esse  Pearce,  an  honest  industrious  woman, 


hath  beene  there  neere  twentie  yeares  and 
now  returned  [to  England]  saith,  shee  hath  a 
Garden  at  James  towne  containing  three  or 
foure  acres,  where  in  one  yeare,  she  hath 
gathered  neere  an  hundred  bushels  of  excel- 
lent figges,  and  that  of  her  owne  provision 
she  can  keepe  a  better  house  in  Virginiaj 
than  here  in  London  for  3  or  400  pounds  a 
yeare  yet  went  thither  with  little  or  noth- 
ing." The  colonists  now  found  the  Indian 
corn  so  much  better  for  bread  than  wheat, 
that  they  began  to  quit  sowing  it. 

An  assembly  met  at  Jamestown,  [October, 
16th  1629,]  consisting  of  John  Pott,  Governor, 
four  councillors  and  forty-six  burgesses  re- 
turned from  twenty-three  plantations.  Pott 
was  superseded  in  the  same  year  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  *  commissioned  by  the  king.  Sir 
John  first  met  the  Assembly,  March  24th, 
1629.  The  late  Governor  wa8,during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Rob-Roy-like  convicted  of  steal- 
ing cattle.  The  ancient  records  preserve 
some  particulars  of  the  trial : — '*  July  the 
9th,  1630.— Dr.  John  Pott,  late  Governor, 
indicted,  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  steal- 
ing cattle ;  13  jurors,  3  whereof  councellorB. 
This  day  wholly  spent  in  pleading ;  next  day 
in  unnecessary  disputation:  Pott  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  Mr.  Kingswell,  (one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,)  an  hypocrite,  by  a  sto- 
ry of  Gusman  of  Alfrach  the  rogue.  In  re- 
gard of  his  quality  and  practice,  judgment 
respited  till  the  king's  pleasure  known ;  and 
all  the  councel  became  his  security •"  t  Sir 
John  Harvey,  the  new  Governor,  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  king  to  Virginia,  [1623,]  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  co!- 


*  So  commonly  written  according  to  the  Tulgar  eon- 
lemporaoeous  pronunciation,  but  properly  Hervey.  Pott 
**  continued  Governor  till  some  time  between  October  and 
March,  1629,  for  oo  the  4th  of  March  ihe  Quarter  court 
ordered  an  Assembly  to  be  called  to  meet  Sir  John  Harvey 
on  the 24th,  and  nothing  was  done  after  8br  in  Pott's  name 
that  can  be  found."    1  Hen.  p.  4. 

t  1  Hening,  p.  145-146.  In  the  note  to  p.  145  is  an  entry 
from  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  held  at 
James  City,  November  16th,  1627.  *'At  this  Court  the 
lady  Temperance  Yeardley  came  and  did  fully  and  abso- 
lutely confirm*  as  much  as  in  her  lay,  ihe  coaveyance  made 
by  her  late  Hoslmod,  Sir  George  Yeanliey  Knt,  Uie  Gov- 
ernor deceased,  unto  Abraham  Persey,  Esq.,  for  the  lands 
of  Flowerdien  Hundred,  being  one  thousand  acres  and  of 
Weanoake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  being  8900 
acres."  The  name  of  the  Governor's  Lady  Tenpempee 
is  Puritanical.  Another  such  wae  Obedience  Robins,  a 
BurgAs  of  "  Accowmacke"  ia  1630.    See  1  Hening,  p.  140. 
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ony  and  of  procuring  evidence,  which  might 
Berre  to  justify  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  Harvey  had  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  Government,  [1625.] 
Returning  now  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  with 
embittered  recollections  pf  the  violent  col- 
lisions with  the  Assembly,  in  which  as  a 
commissioner  he  had  been  formerly  involved, 
he  did  not  fail  to  imitate  the  arbitrary  rule 
that  prevailed  ''  at  home''  and  to  render  him- 
self odious  to  the  Virginians. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
1630—1636. 

-George  Lord  Baltimore  visite  Virginia;  Procures  from 
Charles  I.  a  grant  of  territory ;  Acts  of  Virginia  Assem- 
bly ;  Charles  I.  appoints  a  Council  of  Superintendence 
for  Virginia;  Acts  of  Virginia  Assembly;  George  Lord 
Baltimore  dies ;  The  patent  of  territory  devolves  upon 
his  son  Cecil ius  Lord  Baltimore ;  He  employs  his  brother 
Leonsrd  Calvert  to  found  the  Colony  of  Maryland ;  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  having  settled  a  trading  post  on  Kent 
Island,  Virginia  appeals  to  the  crown  against  the  grant  to 
Baltimore;  The  decision  in  favor  of  Baltimore;  Clai- 
borne foments  disturbances  in  Maryland ;  Convicted  of 
high  crimes ;  Escapes  to  Virginia ;  Harvey  refuses  to  sur- 
render him  to  the  proprietary  'of  Maryland ;  Sends  him 
with  witnesses  to  England  for  trial ;  The  question  again 
determined  in  favor  of  Maryland ;  Harvey  gives  away 
large  bodies  of  Virginia  territory  ;  His  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical administration ;  Unhappy  condition  of  the  Colony ; 
Exasperation  of  the  Virginians ;  Harvey  deposed ;  Agrees 
to  return  to  England  to  answer  charges ;  Charles  I.  of- 
fended ie*inststes  Harvey. 

Sir  George  Calvert,  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  1624  became  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was 
nevertheless  shortly  afterwards  created  by 
James  I.  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  Finding  himself 
compelled  to  relinquish  a  plantation,  settled 
under  his  auspices  in  Newfoundland,  and  be- 
ing still  bent  upon  seeking  a  retirement  in 
the  new  world,  for  the  quiet  exercise  of  his 
religion,  he  came  over  to  Virginia  early  in 
[1630.]  The  Assembly  was  in  session  at  his 
arrival  and  proposed  to  his  lordship  that  he 
and  his  followers  should  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  This  he  declined 
and  the  Assembly  referred  the  matter  to  the 
king  in  council.  Nor  did  this  wise  and  esti- 
mable nobleman  escape  personal  indignity. 


In  the  ancient  records  is  found  this  singular 
entry,  "  March  25ih  1630,  Tho :  Tindall  to  be 
pillory' d  2  hours  for  giving  my  Ld  Baliunore 
the  lye  and  threatening  to  knock  him  down."* 
His  lordship,  however,  finding  the  Virginianfl 
universally  averse  to  the  very  name  of  papist, 
proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay  and  finding  an  attractive  territory  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Potomac,  unoccupied, 
returned  to  England  and  procured  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  after- 
wards known  as  Maryland,  t 

Ministers  were  ordered  in  session  of  March 
1630  to  **  conforme  themselves  in  allthinges, 
according  to  the  cannons  of  the  church  of 
England.''  Measures  were  adopted  for  the 
erection  of  a  fort  at  Point  Comfort.  New 
comers  were  made  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice during  the  first  year  after  their  arriral. 
Provisions  were  made  against  engro8:<ing 
and  forestalling.  For  the  furtherance  of  the 
production  of  pot  ashes  and  salt-petre,  ex* 
periments  were  ordered  to  be  made.  To  pre- 
vent a  scarcity  of  com  it  was  ordered,  "  that 
two  acres  of  corne  or  neere  thereabouts^  bee 
planted  for  every  head  that  worketh  in  the 
grounde."  Regulations  were  established  for 
the  improvement  of  the  staple  of  tobacco. 
An  act  provided,  **  that  the  warr  begun  uppon 
the  Indians,  bee  effectually  followed  and  that 
noe  peace  bee  concluded  with  them." } 

The  first  act  of  the  session  of  February 
1632  provides: ''  That  theire  bee  a  uniforroitie 
throughout  this  colony  both  in  substance  and 
circumstance  to  the  cannons  and  constitution 
of  the  church  of  England  as  neere  as  may 
bee,  and  that  every  person  yeald  readie  obe- 
dience unto  them  uppon  penaltie  of  the 
paynes  and  forfeitures  in  that  case  appoynt- 
ed."  Another  act  directs  that  ''Myabters 
shall  not  give  themselves  to  excesse  in  drink- 
inge  or  riott  spending  theire  tyme  idellye  by 
day  or  night  playinge  at  dice  cards  or  any 
other  unlawfull  game ;"  Another  order  wa^ 
**  that  all  the  counsell  and  burgisses  of  the 


*lHemng,p.fi52. 

t  Belkoap,  3.  206,  210.  Burk,2,25.  Hawk*,  47.  TImm 
historiaM  date  Lord  Baltimore's  visit  to  Virginia  in  1628, 
but  without  citing  authority.  I  rely  mainly  opoa  the  date 
of  the  tentenee  of  l*indall.  Tbe  old  Lord  Bftltiaiore  fiai- 
ed  Virginia  only  once  and  it  is  altogether  pro(Mble  that  Tit- 
dall  was  punished  immediately  upon  bis  assault.  S«et)M 
Beverley,  B.  1,  48.  Chalmers'  Annals,  200-201.  Ncitbci 
of  these  mention  tli«  date  in  qtMtioo. 

1 1  Hening,  140-153. 
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assemblj  shall  in  the  morninge  be  present  at 
deTine  senrice  in  the  roome  where  they  sitt  at 
the  third  beatings  of  the  drum,  an  bower  after 
son  rise."  No  person  was  suffered  to  ''  tend'' 
abore  fourteen  leares  nor  gather  above  nine 
leares  of  a  tobacco  plant,  nor  to  tend  *'  any 
alipps  of  old  stalkes  of  tobacco,  or  any  of 
the  second  cropps."  And  it  was  ordained 
that  all  tobacco  should  be  ''  taken  down''  be* 
fore  the  end  of  November*  No  person  '  *  shall 
dare  to  speake  or  parlie  with  any  Indians 
either  in  the  woods  or  in  any  plantation,  yf 
if  he  can  possibly  avoyd  it  by  any  meanes." 
The  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom  showed 
itself  io  an  Act  declaring  **  That  the  Governor 
and  Counsell  shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impo- 
ntioQs  uppon  the  colony  theire  land  or  com- 
nodities  otherwise  than  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Grand  Assembly  to  be  levyed  and  ym* 
plojed  as  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  appoynt* 
ed."  Act  XL.  provides  that  "  the  Governor 
shall  not  wiihdrawe  the  inhabitants  from 
theire  private  labours  to  service  of  his  own 
oppon  any  couller  whatsoever."  In  case  of 
energency  "  the  levyinge  of  men  shall  be  dose 
by  the  Governor  and  whole  bodie  of  the  Coua* 
sell"  <(  For  encouragement  of  men  to  plant 
itore  of  come  the  prize  shall  not  be  stinted 
bat  it  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as 
deere  as  he  can."  *'Noe  man  shall  goe  to 
vorke  in  the  grounds  without  theire  arms 
ud  t  centinell  uppon  them."  "  There  shall 
be  due  watch  kept  by  night  where  neede  re- 
quires." <<  No  commander  of  any  plantation 
shall  either  himselfe  or  sufier  others  to  spend 
powder  unnecessarilie  that  is  to  say  in  drink* 
inge  or  enterteynments«"  **A1\  men  that 
ve  fittinge  to  beare  armes  shall  bringe  their 
peices  to  the  Church."  "  Noe  person  within 
this  colony  uppon  the  rumour  of  supposed 
charge  and  alteration  shall  presume  to  be 
duobedient  the  present  government  nor  ser- 
Tantsto  theire  private  officers  masters  and 
overseers  at  tbeir  uttermost  perills."  ''That 
no  boats  be  permitted  to  goe  and  trade  to 
Canida  or  elsewhere  that  be  not  of  the  bur* 
then  of  ten  tunns  and  have  a  flush  decke  or 
fitted  with  a  gratinge  and  a  tarpaulinge,  ex- 
ceptinge  sucb  as  be  permitted  for  discovery 
by  a  speciall  Lycense  from  the  €k)vernor."  • 
[1632.]  Charles  I.  issued  a  commission 
appointing  a  council  of  jsuperintendenee  over 

*1  Htniiig,  155. 158, 162, 1S4,  ISi,  167, 171,  172,  ITS, 

n4, 175. 
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Virginia,  empowering  them  to  ascertain  the 
State  and  condition  of  the  colony.  The  com- 
missioners were  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Henry  Earl  of  Perby,  Dudley  viscount  Dor- 
chester, Sir  John  Coke,  Sir  John  Divers,  Sir 
Robert  Killegrew,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  Sir  Kineage  Tench,  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggs,  Sir  John  Holstenbolm,  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt,  Sir  John  Brooks,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Sir  John  Tench,  John  Bf^nks,  Esq.,  Thoma» 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bott,  Esq.,  George 
Sands,  Esq.,  John  Wolstenholm,  Esq.,  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  Esq.,  Gabriel  Barber,  and  John 
Ferrar,  Esquires.* 

The  elaborate  acts  for  improving  the  sta^ 
pie  of  tobacco  and  regulating  the  trade  in  it 
evince  the  increasing  importance  of  that 
crop.  Tithes  were  imposed  and  the  ''  twep« 
tyeth  calfe  kidd  and  pigge  graunted  unto  the 
Mynister."  [1633.]  Every  40th  man  in  tbet 
neck  of  land  between  the  James  and  tiie 
York,  [then  called  the  Charles,]  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Johp  Pott, 
to  be  '<  imployed  in  buildinge  of  houa^es  and 
securing  that  tract  of  land  lyinge  betweene" 
''  Queen's  creeke  in  Charles'  river  and  Arh 
Cher's  Hope  creeke  in  James  river."  This 
was  Middle  Plantation  now  Williamsburg* 
All  new  comers  were  ordered  *'  to  pay  fl4  lb 
of  Tobacco  to  the  mayntenance  of  the  foK%  at 
Poynt  Comfort."  t 

Thus  far,  under  Harvey's  administration, 
the  Assembly  had  met  regularly,  and  several 
judicious   and  wholesome  acts    had  been 

passed* 

As  early  as  1620,  John  Pory  explored  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  found  one  hundred 
English  happily  settled  on  its  border?,  ani« 
mated  with  the  hope  of  a  very  good  trade  ii^ 
furs,  t  "  During  the  years  1627,  28,  29  th^ 
Governors  of  Virginia  gave  authority  to  Wil^r 
liam  Clayborne  *  Secretary  of  State  of  thif 
kingdom,'  as  that  most  ancient  dominion  waf 
then  called,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  bay 

•  a  Bark,  35. 

f  1  Hening,  188. 190.  308.  222.    The  pay  of  the  officeif 
at  Point  Comfort  was  at  ihia  time. 

lb.  Tobo.  BBIa.  CofA 

To  Ike  Oaptayne  of  the  ffort        SSOO  10         f 

"     Gunner                              1000  6 

<*     DtHmmer  and  Porter          1000  6 
For  4  other  men  each  of  them 

500  lb.  Tobo.  4  BBla  Com.            SOOO  '  16 
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t  Cbalmen*  AnnaU.  206. 
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of  Chesapeake  or  any  part  of  that  govern 
ment  from  the  d4th  to  the  4l8t  degree  of 
North  latitude."  •  [May  16lh,  1631.]  Charles 
I.  granted  a  license  to  ^*  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Clayborne,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil and  Secretary  of  State  for  our  colony  of 
Virginia"  authorizing  him  to  make  discove- 
ries and  trade.  This  license  was,  by  the  royal 
instructions,  confirmed  by  Governor  Harvey 
and  Clayborne,  shortly  afterwards  settled 
a  trading  post  on  Kent  Island  lying  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  not  far  from  the  present 
capital  Annapolis.  A  burgess  was  returned, 
[1632,]  from  the  Isle  of  Kent  to  the  Assem- 
bly at  Jamestown,  t  [1633.]  A  warehouse 
was  established  "  in  Southampton  river  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Marie's  Mount,  Elizabeth 
Citty,  Accawmacke  and  the  Isle  of  Kent."  t 
In  the  meantime  the  old  Lord  Baltimore  dy- 
ing at  London  [1632,]  before  his  patent  was 
executed,  it  was  confirmed  to  his  son  Cecil, 
or  Cecilius.  He  engaged  the  services  of  his 
brother  Leonard  Calvert,  who  accordingly 
came  over,  [1633,]  accompanied  by  two  hun- 
dred Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  founded 
the  Colony  of  Maryland.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
consort  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Leonard  Calvert  sailed  from  Cowes  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Nov.  22, 1633,  St.  Cecilia's  day. 
[Feb.  27,  1634.]  He  and  his  companions 
reached  Point  Comfort,  filled  with  apprehen- 
sions of  the  hostility  of  the  Virginians  to 
their  colonial  enterprise.  Letters,  however, 
from  Charles  I.  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  conciliated  Governor  Harvey,  who 
hoped  by  his  kindness  to  the  Maryland  colo- 
nists to  ensure  the  recovery  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  due  him  from  the  royal  treasury.  Cal- 
vert after  a  hospitable  entertainment  of  eight 
or  nine  days,  embarked  on  the  3rd  of  March 
for  Maryland.  Clayborne,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Harvey  to  Point  Comfort  to  see  the  stran- 
gers, did  not  fail  to  alarm  them  by  accounts 
of  the  hostile  spirit  that  they  would  find  in 
the  Maryland  Indians.  Calvert  on  arriving 
jin  Maryland  was  accompanied  in  his  explo- 
rations of  the  country  by  Capt.  Henry  Fleet, 
a  Virginian  familiar  with  the  settlements  and 

*  Chalmers*  Annsh,  p.  227. 

1 1  Uaning,  154.     Chalmeri'  AnoaU,  227-229,  where 
Claiborne's  license  may  be  found. 
tHening»l,2U. 


language  of  the  savages.  It  was  under  Fleet's 
direction  that  Calvert  selected  the  site  of  Su 
Mary's,  the  ancient  capital  of  Maryland,  * 

The  Virginians  dissatisfied  with  the  graai 
to  Lord  Baltimore  remonstrated,  [May  163S»} 
to  the  king  in  council  against  what  "  will  be 
a  general  disheartening  to  them  if  they  shall 
be  divided  into  several  governments."  Fu- 
ture events  were  about  to  strengthen  their 
sense  of  the  justice  of  this  opposition.  [Jaly, 
1633.]  The  case  was  decided  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Privy  Council  thinking  "  it  fit 
to  leave  Lord  Baltimore  to  his  patent  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  course  of  law  according 
to  their  desire,''  recommending  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  amity  and  *'  good  correspoD- 
dence"  between  the  planters  of  the  two 
colonies.  So  futile  a  decision  could  not  ter- 
minate the  contest.  Clayborne  continued  to 
claim  Kent  Island  and  to  abnegate  the  juris- 
diction of  the  infant  Maryland.  And,  [March 
14th,  1634,]  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governor 
and  council  of  Virginia,  Clayborne  enquired 
of  them  how  he  should  demean  himself  to- 
wards Lord  Baltimore  and  his  deputies  in 
Maryland  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Colony  at  Kent  Isle.  In  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry, the  Governor  and  council  declared 
<'  that  the  right  of  my  lord's  grant  being  yet 
undetermined  in  England,  we  are  bound  in 
duty  and  by  our  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  Colony."  Neverthe- 
less, <'in  all  humble  submission  to  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure,"  they  resolved  '*  to  keep  and 
observe  all  good  correspondence"  with  the 
Maryland  new-comers,  t  [September  1634.] 
Lord  Baltimore  gave  orders  to  sieze  Clay- 
borne if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  proprietary 
government  of  Maryland,  t  Clayborne  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  persuading 
them  that  the  "  new-comers"  were  Spaniards 
and  enemies  to  the  Virginians,  and  he  in- 
fused his  own  spirit  of  insubordination  into 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  Island.  He  was  at 
length  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  murder, 
piracy    and    sedition— -constructive    crimes 


*  White's  Relalion.  4  Force.  White,  a  Jewil  Mil- 
sioniry,  sayfi  of  Fleet :— "  At  the  <ir«t  he  was  veiy  friewflj 
lo  us ;  after warda  sedueed  by  the  evil  coonaelf  of  •  <*'* 
tain  Clayl)orne,  who  entertained  the  nnotfl  hostile  disposilioo, 
he  stirred  up  the  rninds  of  the  Natives  against  us." 

t  Chalmers*  Annals,  290.  Chalmeia  is  more  foil  *t^ 
satisfactory  in  his  account  of  Maryland  because  be  bad 
resided  there  for  many  yeara. 

t  Ibid.,  210. 
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iDferred  from  his  insubordination.  He  es- 
caping, however,  took  refuge  in  Virginia. 
His  estate  was  siezed  as  forfeitedw* 

Harrey  refused  to  surrender  the  fugitive 
ClayLome  to  the  Maryland  commissioners, 
and  sent  him,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  a  doubtful 
reiation,  to  £ngland,  accompanied  by  the  wit- 
nesses, t  If  such  was  the  case,  there  is  at 
least  no  evidence  to  be  found  that  he  was 
subjected  to  any  trial. 

The  grant  to  Baltimore  opened  the  way  for 
similar  grants  to  other  court  favorites  of  lands 
ijing  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  of  Vir- 
ginia.   And  while  Charles  I.  was  lavishing 
nsi  tracts  of  Virginia  territory  upon  his  fa- 
forites,  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  collusion  with 
the  royal  commissioners,  imitated  the  royal 
munificence,  bj  giving  away  large  bodies  not 
only  of  the  crown-lands  but  even  such  as 
belonged  to  private  planters.     In  the  contests 
between  Claybome  and  the  proprietary  of 
Maryland,  while  the  people  of  Virginia  warm- 
ly espoused  Clayborne's  cause,  Harvey  sided 
with  Baltimore.     Harvey  proved  himself  alto- 
gether a  fit  instrument  of  the  administration 
then  tyrannizing  in  England.     He  was  "  se- 
WTe  in  his  extortions  and  forfeitures,  proud 
io  Jus  councils  and  unjust  and  arbitrary  in 
CFcry  department  of  his  government.*'     He 
issued  numerous  proclamations  in  derogation 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Assembly ; 
issessed,  levied  and  held  the  colonial  revenue 
without  check  or  responsibility ;  transplanted 
into  Virginia  English  statutes  hitherto  un- 
known j  multiplied  new  penalties  and  exac- 
tions, and  under  pretence  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  a  scanty  salary  appropriated 
fines  to  his   own   use.     However,  the  As- 
sembly met  regularly  and  the  legislation  of 
the  Colony  expanded  itself. 

Nerertheless,  the  condition  of  the  colony 
was  miserable.  Charles  wasted  her  territory 
and  by  his  ordinances  established  a  grinding 
monopoly  of  her  tobacco.  In  those  days  of 
prerogative  an  application  to  the  Commons 
for  redress  proved  fruitless.  [July,  1634.] 
At  length  the  committee  of  Council  for  the 
colonies  compassionating  Virginia,  trans- 
mitted instructions  to  the  Governor  and 
council,  saying,  "  that  'tis  not  intended  that 

*  Ibid,  211-232.  There  was  "  an  enroinntion  of  the 
KiBgof  Paiuxent  relative  to  Clayborne's  intrignea.** 

+  Burk.  41.  Who  refer*  as  iisumI  to  ••  Anr4eni;  Records.** 
There  is  reason  to  doabt  the  statement,  because  Obalmers, 
^  be<t  asiboritj  io  this  matter,  makes  no  alloaion  to  it. 


interests  which  men  have  settled  wheti  you 
were  a  corporation,  should  be  impeached ; 
that  for  the  present  •  they  may  enjoy  their 
estates  with  the  same  freedom  and  privilege 
as  they  did  before  the  recalling  of  their  pat- 
ents," and  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
lands  to  the  planters  as  had  been  the  former 
custom.  Whether  these  concessions  were 
inadequate  in  themselves,  or  were  not  car- 
ried into  effect  by  Harvey,  upon  the  petition 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  an  Assembly  was 
called  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  1695,  to 
hear  complaints  against  that  obnoxious  gov- 
ernor, t  However,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
Harvey  was  by  the  council  "  thrust  out  of 
government  and  Captain  John  West  acts  as 
Governor  till  the  King's  pleasure  known.**  t 
The  charges  alleged  against  Sir  John  were 
his  haughtiness,  rapacity  and  cruelty;  his  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  his 
usurpation  of  the  privileges  of  the  council. 
The  deposed  Governor  agreeing  to  embark 
for  London  to  answer  the  complaints  against 
him,  the  Assembly  aflerwards  collected  the 
evidence  and  deputed  two  councillors  to  go 
out  with  him  to  prefer  the  charges.  Charles, 
offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  council 
and  Assembly,  re-instated  Sir  John,  and  he 
resumed  his  place,  [January,  1636.]  § 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
163ft— 1649. 

Wyatl  Governor;  Succeeded  by  Sir  William   Berkley; 
The  Assembly's  Declaration  against  the  restoratioo  of 

♦  By  the  words,  "  for  the  present,**  was  probably  intend- 
ed *'  at  the  present"—**  now." 

t  There  being  hardly  any  point  in  which  the  people  of  s 
Sute  are  more  sensitive  than  in  regard  to  territory,  it  may 
with  good  reason  be  concloded,  that  one  of  the  chief  of- 
fpoces  of  Harirey  was  his  having  sided  with  Baltimore  in 
his  Infrar.tion  of  the  Vit|:inia  territory.  A  historian  of  Vir- 
ginia has  stigmatized  Claybome  as  an  *'  onprincipled  in- 
cendiary," and  **  execrable  villain,**  and  after  denouncing 
Sir  John  Harvey  for  refusing  to  surrender  the  fugitive 
Clayborne  to  the  demand  of  the  proprietsry  of  Mnryland, 
adds,  **  But  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  this  rapaciooa  and 
tyrannical  prefect,  [Harvey,]  would  experience  how  vain 
Hnd  ineffectual  are  the  projects  of  tyranny,  when  oppo- 
sed to  the  indign!ition  of  freemen.*'  If,  however,  Clay- 
borne  was  indeed  sent  by  Harvey  to  England  for  trial, 
nothing  could  have  more  inflamed  **the  indignation  of  free- 
men" than  such  treatment  of  an  intrepid  vindicator  of  their 
territorial  rights.    See  Burk,  vol.  2,  pp.  40-41. 

X  Hen.  1,  p.  223.    Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  US, 

^  Keiih,  p.  142-3.  Beverley  a  1,  p.  50.  Grahame'a Hist. 
U.S.,  vol.  1,  p.  03. 
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tbe  VirgioiaCompaoy  and  Petition  to  the  King;  Reply  I  the  said  planters/'     Gharles  concludes  by 

enjoining  a  strict  compliance  with  his  for- 
mer orders.  • 

At  length,  [April  4th,  1639,]  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  plantations,  with  Laad 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  held 
a  meeting  at  Whitehall  and  finally  determin* 
ed  the  claims  of  Clayborne  to  part  of  Mary- 
land. This  decision  was  in  consequence  of 
a  petition  presented,  [1G37,]  by  Clayborne 
to  the  king,  claiming  by  virtue  of  discovery 
and  settlement  Kent  Island  and  "another 
plantation  upon  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
bottom  of  the  said  bay,  in  the  Susquesaha- 
nough's  country,"  and  complaining  of  the 
attempts  of  Lord  Baltimore's  agents  there, 
to  dispossess  him  and  his  associates  and  of 
outrages  committed  upon  them.  The  deci* 
sion  was  now  absolutely  in  favor  of  Balti* 
more*  Clayborne  despairing  of  any  peace- 
able redress,  began  to  meditate  revenge. 

Charles  L  had  now  for  many  years  gov- 
erned £ngland  by  prerogative  without  a  par- 
liament. At  length  his  necessities  con- 
strained him  to  convene  one,  and  his  appre- 
hensions of  that  body  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Scotch,  the  other  alarming  ebullitions  of  the 
national  discontent,  admonished  him  to  miti- 
gate the  despotism  of  his  colonial  rule.  Ao 
cordingly,  [November,  1639,]  the  unpopulai 
Harvey  was  displaced  by  Sir  Francis  Wy- 
att.  t  Harvey,  however,  still  remained  in 
Virginia  a  member  of  the  counciL 

Wyatt  gave  way,  [February,  1642,]  to  Sir 
William  Berkley,  an  accomplished  cavalier, 
destined  to  occupy  the  helm  of  Virginia  for 
a  very  long  period  and  to  undergo  several 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  By  some 
salutary  regulations,  which  he  introduced 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  by  his  honorable 
character  and  winning  address,  he  soon  ren- 
dered himself  very  acceptable  to  the  Virgini* 
ans. 

[1st  of  April,  1642.]  The  Assembly  made 
a  declaration  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Virginia  Company  then  proposed,  denoun- 
cincr  it  as  having  been  the  source  of  intoler- 
able  calamities  to  the  colony  by  its  illegal 
proceeding,  barbarous  punishments  and  mo- 


of  CharU8  I.  dated  at  York  ;  Indian  MaMacre  of  1644 ; 
OpecbancBDough  made  prisoner;  His  berotjiin  in  oiisfor- 
tune ;  He  is  murdered  by  one  of  bis  guards ;  The  civil 
war  in  England ;  Loyalty  of  Virginia ;  Clayborne  drives 
Lord  Baltimore  from  Maryland  and  usurps  his  govern- 
ment ;  Opechancanough  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Neco- 
towance;  A  treaty  effected  with  him;  lis  provisions; 
Diters  Acts  of  Assembly ;  State  of  other  Celonies  on 
the  AUnntic  Coait ;  Charles  L  executed ;  Question  rela- 
tive to  the  validity  of  the  Colonial  Government ;  Assem- 
bly of  1649 ;  lit  loyalty. 

In  1634  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  been 
divided  into  eight  shires,  James  City,  Hen- 
rico, Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick 
river,  Warrasqueake,  Charles  River  and  Ac- 
comac.  •  '*  During  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  a  great  part  of  that  of  his  successor,  the 
superintendence  of  the  Colonies  was  lodged 
in  the  privy-council,  which  will  be  foiind  to 
have  exercised  during  those  times  very  ex- 
traordinary powers,  t  "  III  April,  1630,  a 
commission"  for  regulating  plantations  "  was 
granted  to  the  great  officers  of  State,  invest- 
ing them  with  an  authority  legislative  and 
executive."  t 

Harvey  afler  his  restoration  continued  to 
be  Governor  for  about  three  years.  During 
this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  of  this  part  of 
Harvey's  administration  no  record  is  lefl. 

[July  14th,  1638.]  Charles  I.  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  referring  to  his  for- 
mer letters  to  "  our  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia  and  to  others  our  officers  and 
subjects  in  these  parts,  we  signified  our  plea- 
sure that  William  Clayborne,  David  More- 
head  and  other  planters  in  the  island  near 
Virginia,  which  they  have  nominated  Kent- 
ish-island, should  in  no  sort  be  interrupted 
by  you.  Of  any  other  in  your  right,  but  rather 
be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  so  good  a 
work."  The  king  goes  on  to  complain  to 
Baltimore,  that  his  agents,  in  despite  of  the 
royal  instructions,  had  "  slain  three  of  our 
subjects  there  and  by  force  possessed  them- 
Belres  by  night  of  that  island  and  seized  and 
tarried  away  both  the  persons  and  estates  of 


*  1  Hening,  p.  i44.  The  original  name  Pamaiinkee  had 
then  be«n  supenieded  by  Charles  Rtver,  which  afterwards 
|ave  way  to  York. 

f  Chalmers*  Annals,  in  Pr4*fsce.  Tliis  work  of  which 
only  one  volume  was  evtr  published,  is  a  quaito  of  about 
TBOpaieaa. 

t  Ibid. 


^Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  238-3.  In  1639  Father  John  Grt- 
vener  a  Jesntt  Missioosry  resided  at  Kent  Island.  Whitt'i 
Relation.    Force,  vol.  4. 

t  1  Hening,  p.  4.  Bark  2,  p.  46  makes  Sir  Williis 
Berkley  sttcoaed  H«rv«y. 
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nopoli2ings  policy.      They  insisted  that  its  protestation,  we  have  thought  fit  to  transmit 


restoration  would  cause  them  to  deofenerate 
from  the  condition  of  their  birth-right  and  con- 
vert them  from  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  to  the 
creatures  of  a  popular  and  tumultuary  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
their  lands  held  from  the  crown,  which  they  in- 
timate if  necessary  would  be  more  fitly  re- 
signed to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  than 
to  a  corporation.  They  averred  that  the  re- 
viral  of  the  company  would  prove  a  death- 
blow to  freedom  of  trade,  the  life-blood  of  a 
commonwealth.  Finally  the  assembly  pro- 
tested against  the  restoration  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  denounced  severe  penalties  against 
anjT  who  should  countenance  the  scheme.  • 
This  remonstrance,  together  with  a  petition, 
being  communicated  to  the  King,  then  at 
York,  he  answered  it,  engaging  never  to  re- 
store the  company. 

The  following  is  the  King's  letter: 
■'CR, 

Trusty  and  well-beloved  we  greet  you  well. 
Whereas  we  have  received  a  petition  fi-om 
yoti,  our  Governor,  council  and  burgesses  of 
the  grand  assembly  in  Virginia,  together  with 
a  declaration  and  protestation  of  the  1st 
of  April,  against  a  petition  presented  in  your 
names  to  our  House  of  Commons  in  this  our 
kingdom,  for  restoring  of  the  letters  patent 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  late  treasurer 
and  council,  contrary  to  our  intent  and  mean- 
ing and  against  all  such  as  shall  go  about  to 
alienate  you  from  our  immediate  protection. 
And  whereas  you  desire  by  your  petition  that 
'•e  should  confirm  this  your  declaration  and 
protestation  under  our  royal  signet  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  that  our  colony ;  these  are 
to  signify,  that  your  acknowledgments  of  our 
?reat  bounty  and  favors  towards  you  and 
your  so  earnest  desire  to  continue  under  our 
immediate  protection,  are  very  acceptable  to 
os;  and  that  as  we  had  not  before  the  least 
intention  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
inj  company  over  that  our  colony,  so  we 
^re  by  it  much  confirmed  in  our  former  reso- 
lutions, as  thinking  it  unfit  to  change  a  form 
of  government  wherein,  (besides  many  other 
reasons  given  and  to  be  given,)  our  subjects 
there,  (having  had  so  long  experience  of  it,) 
receive  so  much  content  and  satisfaction. 
And  this  our  approbation  of  your  petition  and 

*  flea.  1,  p. 330 MM).    Bark 2,  p.  6& 


unto  you,  under  our  royal  signet.     Given 
at  our  Court,  at  York,  the  5th  of  July,  1642. 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  our 
Governor,    Council   and  Burgesses 
of  the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia."* 

As  early  as  1619  a  small  party  of  English 
Puritans  had  come  over  to  Virorinia.  A  lar- 
ger  number  would  have  followed  them,  but 
they  were  prevented  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, t  [1642.]  A  deputation  was  sent  from 
some  Virginia  dissenters  to  Boston  solicit- 
ing a  supply  of  pastors  from  the  New  Eng- 
land churches.  Three  clergymen  were  ac 
cordingly  sent  with  letters  recommending 
them  to  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
On  their  arrival  in  Virginia  they  began  to 
preach  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  people  flocked  eagerly  to  hear  them,  t 
[March,  1643.]  The  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  the  following  act.  *'  Ffor  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  puritie  of  doctrine  and  vnitie 
of  the  church,  It  is  enacted  that  all  minis- 
ters whatsoever  which  shall  reside  in  the  col- 
lony  are  to  be  conformable  to  the  orders  and 
constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  laws  therein  established  and  not  otherwise 
to  be  admitted  to  teach  or  preach  publickly 
or  privatly,  And  that  the  Gov,  and  Counsel 
do  take  care  that  all  noncomformists  vpon 
notice  of  them  shall  be  compelled  to  depart 
the  collony  with  all  convenience."  §  Sir 
William  Berkley  equally  averse  to  the  reli- 
gious tenets  and  political  principles  of  the 
Puritan  preachers,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
consonance  with  this  act.  "  They  had  little 
encouragement  from  the  rulers  of  the  place^ 
but  they  had  a  kind  entertainment  with  the 
people."  II  And  **  though  the  State  did  si- 
lence the  ministers  because  they  would  not 
conform  to  the  order  of  England,  yet  the 
people  resorted  to  them  in  private  houses  to 
hear  them."  IT  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
New  England  preachers  returned  to  their 
own  country.  *• 

The  Indians,  whose  hatred  to  the  whites 
had  long  slumbered,  but  had  never  been  di- 


*  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  133-4. 
f  Grahame,  Amer.  £d.  1,  p.  140. 
X  Grahame,  Amer.  Ed.  1,  p.  192. 
if  Hening  l,p.277. 
It  Mather,  cit«d  tiy  Hawks,  p.  93-54. 
%  Winthrop,  cited  by  Hawks,  p.  54. 
•♦  Chalmers'  Annab,  p.  121. 
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minished,  being  offended  by  the  encroach- 
ments made  upon  them  by  some  of  Sir  John 
Harvey's  grants,  Opechancanough,  headed 
them  in  a  second  massacre.  It  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1644.  The  destruction 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  settlements  near  the 
heads  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  York  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James.  The  car- 
nage continued  for  two  days  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred* 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  sus- 
pected that  Opechancanough  was  instigated 
by  some  of  the  English  themselves,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  in 
England,  and  of  the  dissensions  that  dis- 
turbed the  colony,  and  told  him  "  that  now  was 
bis  time  or  never,  to  roote  out  all  of  the 
English,^*  Had  the  Indians  followed  up  their 
first  blow,  the  Colonists  must  have  been  all 
cut  off.  But  afler  their  first  treacherous  on- 
slaught, their  hearts  failed  them  and  they  fled 
affrighted,  ''  many  miles  distant  off  the  colo- 
ny :  which  little  space  of  time  gave  the  Eng- 
lish, opportunity  to  gather  themselves  togeth- 
er, call  an  Assembly,  secure  their  cattell  and  to 
thinke  upon  some  way  to  defend  themselves, 
if  need  were  and  then  to  offend  their  ene- 
mies, which  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  was 
done."  t  Opechancanough,  the  fierce  and 
implacable  enemy  of  the  whites,  was  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  X  and  the 
commanding  form  which  had  so  oden  shone 
in  scenes  of  blood  was  now  worn  down  with 
the  fatigues  of  war  and  bent  with  the  weight 
of  years.  Unable  to  walk,  he  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  by  his  followers.  His 
flesh  was  macerated,  and  his  eye-lids  so 
powerless,  that  he  could  only  see,  when  they 
were  lifted  up  by  his  attendants.     Sir  Wil- 

•  BeTeriey,  B.  1,  p.51.  Burk,  v.  2,  p.  53  et  seq.  The 
eimimttances  of  this  massacre  are  involved  in  doubt. 
Beverley  fixes  the  time  of  its  occurrence  in  1639,  an  evi- 
dent mistake  as  appears  from  Burk  ciT«d  above*  and  Hen- 
ing,  vol.  1.  p.  450:— "That  the  two-and-twentietb  day  of 
March  and  the  eighteenth  day  of  Aprill  be  yearly  kept 
hoUe,  in  comemoration  of  our  deliverance  from  the  Indi- 
ans, at  the  bloody  massacres  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1621, 
and  the  eighteenth  of  Aprill,  1644."  See  also  Hening,  v. 
1,  pp.  289-90-91,  and  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians.  B.  4, 
pp.  21-22.  Mr.  Bancroft  supposes  the  number  of  the  slain 
not  to  have  exc«eded  300. 

t  "New  Description  of  Virginia.**    Force,  vol.  2. 

X  So  say  the  chroniclers  of  that  day,  but  aj  he  was 
younger  than  Powhatan*  Opechancanough  was  probably  not 
ninety  at  the  time  of  this  maasacre.  Thatcher's  Indian 
Biog^  vol.  1 ,  p.  92. 


liam  at  length  with  a  party  of  horse,  by  a 
rapid  march,  surprised  the  saperannuated 
warrior  at  some  distance  from  his  residence. 
He  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Jamestown  and 
kindly  treated  by  the  Governor.  This  mon- 
arch of  the  woods  retained  a  spirit  unbro- 
ken by  decrepitude  of  body  or  calamities  of 
fortune.  Hearing  footsteps  in  the  room 
where  he  lay,  he  requested  his  eye-lids  to  be 
raised,  when  perceiving  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, he  called  for  the  governor,  and  upon 
his  appearance,  said  to  him,  '^  had  it  been 
my  fortune  to  take  Sir  William  Berkley  pris- 
oner, I  would  have  disdained  to  make  a  show 
of  him."  He  had,  however,  "  made  a  show" 
of  Captain  Smith.  About  a  fortnight  after 
Opechancanough's  capture,  one  of  his  guards 
for  some  private  revenge  shot  him  in  the 
back.  Languishing  awhile  of  the  wound  he 
died.  *  His  death  brought  about  a  peace 
with  the  Indians,  which  endured  many  years 
without  interruption. 

Sir  William  Berkley  left  Virginia  June, 
1644,  and  returned  June,  1645.  Hb  place 
was  filled  during  his  absence  by  Richard 
Kemp.  The  spirit  of  freedom  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  the  reformation  began  now  to 
develop  itself  in  f^ngland.  The  arbitrary 
temper  of  Charles  I.  excited  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  nation  and  a  violent  opposition 
of  parliament  which  exacted  his  assent  to 
the  "  petition  of  right."  The  popular  in- 
dignation was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  raising  of  ship-money.  Hampden 
gloried  in  a  personal  resistance  of  this  odi- 
ous tax.  The  Puritans  were  arrayed  against 
the  hierarchy,  and  Scotland  was  not  less  em- 
bittered against  the  king  by  his  effort  to  force 
the  liturgy  upon  her.  [1640.]  The  necessi- 
ties of  Charles  prompted  him  to  call  togeth- 
er the  Long  Parliament.  [1641.]  Strafford 
was  executed  and  Laud  sent  to  the  tower. 
[19th  of  March,  1642.]  Charles  reached 
York,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  raised  hi3 
standard  at  Nottingham.  After  a  contest  of 
three  years  Charles  was  overthrown  at  Nase- 
by  [June  4th,  1645.] 

While  the  civil  war  was  raging  in  England, 
Virginia  remained  loyal.  The  decrees  of  the 
Courts  of  high  commission  were  the  rule  of 
conduct  in  Virginia,  and  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Laud  was  as  absolute  in  the  Co- 

«►  Beveriey.  B.  I,  p  &3.    Keith,  p.  145^6.     Opechaa» 
nongh  was  probably  buried  at  Jumealcmn. 
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iony  as  in  the  Mother  County.  *  Penal  acts 
were  passed  against  the  Paritans,  although 
there  were  none  in  the  colony.  [1642.]  Ste- 
phen Reekes  was  pilloried  for  two  hours  with 
a  label  on  his  back,  expressing  his  ofTence, 
fined  £50  and  imprisoned  during  pleasure, 
for  saying  "  that  his  majesty  was  at  confes- 
sion with  the  Lord  of  Canterbury.''  t  Dur* 
iog  the  troubles  in  England,  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  colony  was  interrupted,  the 
supplies  reduced  and  trade  obstructed.  The 
planters  looked  forward  with  solicitude  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  such  alarming  events.| 
In  the  mean  time  Lord  Baltimore  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  had 
shown  soooe  contempt  for  its  authority  and 
bad  drawn  upon  himself  the  threat  of  a  quo 
warranto.  [1642,]  Maryland  had  been  torn 
by  ftctioD  and  raraged  by  Indian  incursions. 
Early  in  1645,  Clayborne  taking  advantage  of 
the  distractions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
animated  by  a  turbulent  spirit  and  by  a  sense 
of  wrongs  long  unavenged,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  insurgents,  expelled  Lord  Baltimore 
from  Maryland,  and  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. [August  1646.]  Baltimore,  who 
had  fled  to  Virginia,  regained  command  of 
the  pronnce.  §  Nevertheless  Clayborne  and 
his  confederates  (with  but  few  exceptions) 
emerged  from  this  singular  contest  in  impu- 
nity. 

Opechancanough  was  succeeded  by  Neco- 
towance,  styled  ''  king  of  the  Indians."  In 
October,  1646,  a  treaty  was  effected,  by 
vhicb  he  agreed  to  hold  his  authority  from 
the  king  of  England  (who  however  was  now 
bereft  of  his  own)  while  the  assembly  enga- 
ge to  protect  him  from  his  enemies,  in  ac- 
knowledgment whereof,  Necotowance  was 
to  deliver  to  the  governor  a  yearly  tribute  of 
twenty  beaver  skins  at  the  departure  of  the 
vild  geese;  ||— the  Indians  to  occupy  the 
country  on  the  north  side  of  York  river,  and 
to  cede  to  the  English  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  York  and  the  James  from  the  falls 
to  Kiquotan ;— death  for  an  Indian  to  be 
found  in  this  territory  unless  sent  in  as  a 
tnesaenger;  messengers  to  be  admitted  into 

*  See  Hawks,  p.  51. 

f  Heotng,  tot.  1,  p.  552.  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  67,  mistakes 
tke  dale  ud  the  caipnt*s  name. 

t  Beverley.  B.  1,  p.  53. 

4  Cbtlaer«*s  Annals,  p.  217. 

I  Cofaonk,  **\h9  etj  of  wild  geese/'  was  one  of  the  In- 
<'iaa  Icrais  for  wtnlei. 


the  colony  by  means  of  badges  of  striped 
cloth,  and  in  general,  felony  for  a  white  man 
to  be  found  on  the  Indian  hunting»ground, 
which  was  to  extend  from  the  head  of  Yapin,' 
the  Black-water,  to  the  old  Mann  akin  town 
on  the  James  river ;  badges  to  be  received 
at  Fort  Royal  and  Fort  Henry,  alias  Appo- 
mattox, &c.  *  Fort  Henry  bad  been  estab* 
lished  not  long  before  this,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Appomattox ;  Fort  Charles  at  the  falls  of  the 
James ;  Fort  James  on  the  Chickahominy  t 
and  Fort  Royal,  t  on  the  Pamunkey. 

[1647.]  Certain  ministers  refusing  to  read 
the  common  prayer  upon  the  Sabbath,  were 
declared  not  entitled  to  tythes.  §  [1645.]  An 
act  had  been  passed  to  exclude  mercenary 
attorn ies  and  [1647]  they  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  taking  any  recompense  and  the 
courts  were  ordered  not  to  allow  any  pro- 
fessional attornies  to  appear  ''  in  private  cau- 
ses between  man  and  man  in  the  country."  || 
[1648.]  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  allowed  to 
the  governor,  to  protect  him  against  treach- 
ery from  the  Indians,  who  visited  him  under 
pretence  of  negotiation,  and  from  the  disa^ 
fected  of  *'  a  schismaticall  party"  in  the  Co- 
lony. IT  • 

[1648.]  "  One  Captain  Broeas,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Counsel,  a  great  Traveller,  caused  a 
vineyard  to  be  planted  and  bath  most  excel- 
lent Wine  made." 

At  Christmas,  1647,  there  were  in  the 
James  river  ten  vesseb  from  London,  two 
from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven 
from  New  England.  [1648.]  ''  Mr.  Richard 
Bennet  had  this  yeer  out  of  his  Orchard,  as 
many  Apples,  as  he  made  20  Butts  of  excel- 
lent Cider."  Sir  William  Berkley,  '<  in  his 
New  Orchard,  hath  15  hundred  fruit-trees, 
besides  his  Apricocks,  Peaches,  Mellicotons, 
Quinces,  Wardens  and  such  like  fruit." 
"  Worthy  Captaine  Matthews,  an  old  Planter 
of  above  thirty  yeers  standing,  one  of  the 
Counsell  and  a  most  deserving  Common- 
wealths-man," "  hath  a  fine  house  and  aU 
things  answerable  to  it ;  he  sowes  yeerly  store 
of  Hempe  and  Flax,  and  causes  it  to  be  spun ; 
he  keeps  Weavers  and  hath  a  Tan-house, 

*  Hening,  vol.  I,  p.  323. 

t  Under  command  of  Lieutenant  Tbomai  Rolfe,  son  of 
Pocahontas.  Towards  the  end  of  1041,  ho  had  petitioned 
the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  Unfmon,  Opechsn- 
eanough  and  Cleopatre,  sister  of  his  mother.  Bork,  vol.  2, 
p.  54. 

t  Hen.,  vol.  1,  p.  527.    ^  Hi.  341.    ||tb.349.    1*16.354. 
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causes  Leather  to  be  dressed ;  hath  eight 
Shoemakers  employed  in  their  trade  ;  hath 
forty  J^egroe  servants,  brings  them  up  to 
Trades  in  his  house.  He  yeerly  sowes  abun- 
dance of  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.  The  Wheat 
he  selleth  at  four  Shillings  the  bushel] ;  kills 
store  of  Beeves  and  sells  them  to  victual!  the 
ships,  when  they  come  thither;  hath  abun- 
dance of  Kine,  a  brave  Dairy,  Swine,  great 
store  and  Poltery.  He  married  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Tho.  Hinton,  and  in  a  word,  keeps 
a  good  house,  lives  bravely  and  a  true  lover 
of  Virginia;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honour.'** 

There  was,  in  1648,  a  Free-school  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  200  acres  of  land  appurtenant,  a 
good  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  cows,  &c. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Symes.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  names  of  such 
public  benefactors.  <' Other  petty  schools 
also  we  have" — probably  such  as  now  are 
known  in  Virginia  as  '<  old  field  schools."  t 

'*  March  1648,  J^^ickotowanee  came  to  Jafnes 
town,  to  our  noble  Grovcrnour,  Sir  William 
Bearkleyy  with  five  more  petty  kings  attend- 
ing him  and  brought  twenty  Beaver-skinnes, 
io  be  -sent  to  king  Charles,  as  he  said,  for 
Tribute."  About  this  time  the  Indians  re- 
ported io  Sir  William  Berkley,  **  that  within 

five  days  journey  to  the  Westward  and  by 
South,  there  is  a  high  mountaine  and  at  foot 

thereof  great  Rivers,  that  run  into  a  great 

6ea ;  and  that  there  are  men  that  come  hither 


♦  "A  New  Description  of  Virginia,"  Force's  Hist.  Tracts, 
vol.  2.  There  was  pablished  in  1648»  "  A  DeseripUon  of 
the  Province  of  New  Albion,"  ibe  writer  styling  himself 
•*  Beauchamp  Plantagsnet  of  Belvil,  in  New  Albion,  Es- 
quire.** A  royalist,  flying  from  the  fury  of  intestine  war, 
he  visited  America,  on  behalf  of  a  company  of  Adventu- 
ren,  in  quest  of  a  place  of  settlement.  In  tbe  course  of 
bis  wanderings,  he  visited  Virginia.  At  **  Newport's 
Kews"  he  received  '*  kind  entertainment  at  Cuptain  Mat- 
thewWf  at  Master  Fantleroys  and  free  quarter  in  all  places, 
finding  the  Indian  war  ended,  first  by  the  valour,  courage 
and  hot  charge  of  Carplain  Marshall  and  valiant  Stilwel. 
and  finished  by  the  personrill  and  resolute  March  and  Vic- 
tory of  Sir  WUliam  Berkley  Governour,  there  taking  the 
old  King  Ope  Chankino  prisoner."  "  I  went  to  Chkaoen 
tbe  North  part  of  VtrgmiOf  on  Pawtomeek  river,  avoiding 
It  and  Maryland^  which  I  found  healthier  and  better  then 
Vtrg^'nia,  for  then  it  was  in  war  both  wi;b  ffhe  Saequehan- 
nacke  and  all  the  Eastern  Bay  Indiana  and  a  cirill  war  be- 
tween some  revolters,  protest  ants,  assisted  by  50  plundered 
Virginianst  by  whom  M.  Leonard  Calvert,  Governour  under 
his  brother  the  Lord  Baltamore,  was  taken  prisoner  and  ex- 
pelled :  and  the  Isle  of  Kent  taken  from  him  also  by  Cap- 
taiQ  Claybom  of  yirginia;  yet  I  viewed  Kent  Isle,  too  wet 
and  plashy  having  bad  water."~See  Description  of  New 
Albion,  in  2  Force's  Hist.  TrncU. 

t  Hening,  vol.  1,  j..  363. 


in  ships  (but  not  the  same  as  ours  be)  thej 
weare  apparrell  and  have  red  caps  on  their 
heads  and  ride  on  Beasts  like  our  Horses, 
but  have  much  longer  ears."  These  wete 
probably  the  Spaniards.  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley now  prepared  to  make  an  exploration 
with  (ifly  horse  and  as  many  foot,  *  but  he 
was  disappointed  in  this  enterprise. 

At  this  period  the  settlement  of  all  the 
New  England  States  had  been  cominenced. 
The  Dutch  possessed  the  present  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Connec- 
ticut and  they  had  already  pushed  their  set- 
tlements above  Albany.  The  Swedes  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. Maryland  was  still  in  her  infanrj. 
Virginia  was  prosperous.  The  country  now 
knowli  as  the  Carolinas,  belonged  to  tbe  as- 
signees of  Sir  Robert  Heath,  but  as  yet  no 
advances  had  been  made  towards  the  occu- 
pation of  it.  t 

[1648. J  Upon  complaint  of  the  neceKi- 
ties  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  barren  and 
over-wrought  land  and  want  of  range  for  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  permission  was  granted  to  re- 
move during  the  following  year  to  the  north 
side  of  Charles  (York)  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  t 

[30th  of  January,  1649,]  King  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded.  The  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land now  continued  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  [1660.J  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monarchy  there  were  not  wanting 
those  in  Virginia,  who  held  that  the  colonial 
government  being  derived  from  the  crown, 
was  now  extinct  But  the  assembly,  by  an 
act  of  October  1649,  made  it  penal  to  main- 
tain that  opinion.  The  principle,  howerer, 
was  afterwards  expressly  recognized  at  the 
surrender  of  the  colony  to  CromwelPs  deet 
[1651.] 

An  assembly  met  at  Jamestown  [October, 
1649,]  about  eight  months  after  the  execution 
o£  Charles  I.  The  first  act  amply  attests  its 
loyalty  ;  it  expresses  the  profoundest  venera- 
tion for  the  deceased  king ;  denounces  all 
aspersions  upon  his  memory  as  treasonable; 
declares  it  treason  to  'doubt  the  ri^ht  of 
prince  Charles  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  or 
to  propose  a  change  of  government  in  the 


•  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  353. 

t  Mnrtin*!  Hist.  N.  C,  vol.  I.  p.  106-6. 

t  "  A  New  Description  of  Virginia,'*  Forr»,  riA.  t 
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coJony,  or  to  doubt  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
emor  or  gofemment.  * 

[1649.]  There  were  in  Virginia)  at  this 
period,  15,000  English,  and  ''  of  Negroes, 
brought  thither,  three   hundred   good   ser- 
rants."    The  numher  of  cattle  was  estima- 
ted at  20,000,  of  horses  200,  asses  50,  sheep 
3,000,  goats  5,000.      Swine,  tame  and  wild, 
were  innumerable.     There  were  "  six  pub- 
like Brewhonses  and  most  brew  their  own 
beer  strong  and  good.' '     Fish,  fowl,  venison, 
and  regetables  were  abundant.     Indian  com 
yielded  fire  hundred  fold.     Bees,  wild  and 
domestic,  produced  plenty  of  honey  and 
wu.    The  culture  of  Indigo  and  hemp  and 
flax,  &c.,  was  commenced.     So  much  tobac- 
co was  raised,  that  the  price  was  only  3  pence 
per  pound.     There  were  4  wind-mills,  5  wa- 
ter-mills, besides  horse-mills  aad  hand-mills. 
i\o  saw-mill  had  yet  been  erected.    There 
came  yearly  to  trade,  30  vessels,  navigated 
with  800  seamen.     They  brought  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  shoes,  stockings, 
^.    Many  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels 
and  chief  mariners,  had  plantations  in  the 
colony.    The  vessels  cleared  in  March,  car- 
rying out  tobacco,  staves  and  lumber.     Pin- 
naces, barges  and  boats  were  numerous.     A 
tljoosand  colonists  were  seated  "  upon  the 
•^CBwaAgf  shore,   by  Cape    Charles,  (where 
Captaine  Yeardly  is  chief  commander,)  now 
called  the  county  of  J>rorihair^ion.*'     Bricks 
»erenow  made  in  Virginia.      "Since  the 
massacre  the  Savages  have  been  driven  far 
away,  many  destroyed  of  them,  their  towns 
and  bouses  ruinated,  their  cleer  grounds  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  to  sow  wheat  in ;  and 
^tr  great  king    Opechankenow  (that  bloody 
monster  upon  100  years  old,)  waa  Uken  by 
^^  William Berkefy  the  Govemour.''    "  They 
iiare  20  Churches  in  Virginia  and  Ministers 
to  each  and  the  Doctrine  and  Orders  after 
tlie  Church  of  England :  the  Ministers'  Liv- 
ings  are  esteemed  worth  at  least  100^  per 


*  HtotDg,  ToL  1,  358  in  note  and  359. 

f  Tbt  DUBe  of  Aeoomae  was  ehaagvil  [1643]  to  North- 
'"Pton,  bat  the  original  name  was  afterward*  natorad. 
^-  Heniag,  249-224. 

t  "  A  New  Deaeription  of  Virginia,"  pp.  1^.  Force*a 
Hi«tTraeti,vol.2. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

1650—1659. 

Puritans  in  Virginia;  Co).  Norwood's  Voyage  to  Virginia; 
Despatched  to  Holland  by  Sir  Willian  Barliley ;  Tba 
Long  Parliament  prohibiu  trade  and  rorreapondenoa 
with  Virginia ;  Capt.  Dennta  with  a  small  fleet  demaada 
the  surrender  of  the  Colony  ;  Sir  William  Berkley  pia- 
pares  for  resistance ,  Is  constrained  to  yield ;  Articleaof 
Capitulation;  Berkeley  goes  into  retirement,  Provis- 
ional Government  established ;  Richard  Bennet  ap- 
pointed  Uovernor;  Miscellaneous  Affairs. 

The  assembly  of  dissenters  collected  by 
the  three  missionaries  from  Massachusetts 
amounted  in  1648  to  one  hundred  and  eigh« 
teen  members.  They  met  with  the  continu* 
al  opposition  of  the  government.  Mr.  Da^ 
rand,  their  elder,  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Grovemor,  and  in  this  year  their  pa»» 
tor,  named  Harrison,  being  ordered  to  de« 
part  from  the  colony,  retired  to  New  Eng* 
land.  On  his  arrival  there  he  represented 
that  many  of  the  council  were  favorably  di»* 
posed  towards  the  introduction  of  Puritan* 
ism  and  **  one  thousand  of  the  people  by 
conjecture"  were  of  a  similar  mind.  * 

'*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  time  of 
the  late  king,  Virginia  being  whol  for  moR« 
archy  and  the  last  countiy  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, that  submitted  to  obedience  of  the 
Common-wealth  of  England.  And  there 
was  in  Virginia  a  certaine  people  congrega* 
ted  into  a  Church  calling  themselves  Inde- 
pendents, which  daily  increasing,  several 
consultations  were  held  by  the  state  of  that 
Coloney  how  to  suppresse  and  extinguish 
them,  which  was  daily  put  in  execution; 
as  first,  their  pastor  was  banished,  next  their 
other  teachers,  then  many  by  informations 
clapt  up  in  prison,  then  generally  disarmed, 
(which  was  very  harsh  in  such  a  country, 
where  the  heathen  live  round  about  them,) 
by  one  Colonel  Samuel  Matthews,  then  a 
Counsellor  in  Virginia,  and  since  Agent  for 
Virginia  to  the  then  parliament-*and  lastly 


*  Hawks,  57,  citing  2  Ssvage's  Winthrop,  p.  3d4.  Dr. 
Hawks  by  itslieising  the  words  *'  by  conjeetw,**  signifies  % 
doobt  of  the  estimate.  But  when  the  prevalence  of  Puri* 
tan  ism  in  the  mother  country  is  recollected  and  the  nu- 
merous ties  which  connected  it  with  the  colony  and  the 
inOuential  correspondence  between  them,  the  wonder  la 
rather  that  there  should  have  been  so  few  aa  a  thousand 
"  faTorably  disposed*' towards  Puritaniam  and  not  that  thaxa 
were  so  many  aa  that  number. 
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in  a  condition  of  banishment,  so  that  they 
knew  not  in  those  streights  how  to  dispose 
of  themselves."  •  A  number  of  these  dis- 
senters having  gained  the  consent  of  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  governor  of  Maryland,  re- 
tired to  Maryland  and  settled  there.  Among 
these  one  of  the  principal  was  Richard  Ben- 
net,  A  merchant  and  Roundhead.  For  a 
time  these  refugees  prospered  in  their  affairs 
and  remained  apparently  content  with  their 
new  place  of  abode,  and  others  induced  by 
their  example  likewise  removed  there. 

[1648.]  Colonel  Norwood,  a  loyal  refugee 
in  Holland,  formed  a  scheme  with  two  com- 
rades, Morrison  and  Fox,  cavalier  majors,  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Virginia.  [August, 
1649.]  They  accordingly  met  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  When  they 
had  first  agreed  upon  their  plan,  Charles  L 
was  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  since  been  execu- 
ted; the  royalists  saw  their  last  embers  of 
hope  extinguished,  and  Norwood  and  his 
friends  were  eager  to  escape  from  the  scene 
of  their  disasters.  At  the  Royal  £xchange, 
these  three  forlorn  cavaliers  engaged  a  pas- 
sage to  Virginia,  in  "  The  Virginia  Mer- 
ehanit  burthen  three  hundred  tons,  of  force 
thirty  guns  or  more.''  The  charge  for  the 
pasdage  was  ''six  pounds  a  head"  for  them- 
selves and  servants.  They  brought  out  some 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  mercantile  adven- 
ture. [September  23,  1649.]  They  embark- 
ed in  "The  Virginia  Merchant,'*  having  on 
board  ".three  hundred  and  thirty  souls." 
Touching  at  Fyal,  Col.  Norwood  and  his 
c<>mpanions  met  with  a  Portuguese  Lady  "  of 
great  note"  with  her  family,  returning  in  an 
En^ish  ship,  "  The  John,"  from  the  Brazils 
to  her  own  country.  With  her  they  drank 
the  healths  of  their  kings  amidst  "  thunder- 
ing peals  of  cannon."  The  English  gentle- 
men discovered  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  lady's  son  and  their  own  prince 
Charles,  which  filled  them  with  fond  admira- 
tion and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  beautiful 
Portuguese.  Passing  within  view  of  the 
charming  Bermuda,  "  The  Virginia  Mer- 
chant" sailing  for  Virginia  struck  upon  a 
breaker,  [November  8,]  near  Cape  Hatteras. 
Narrowly  escaping  from  that  peril,  she  was 

*  Leab  and  Rachel,  by  John  Haiiiinond,  in  Forcea'Hiat. 
TraeUt  voU  3.  Tbia  Jobn  Hammomi  will  appear  again 
te  s  aubaequent  page. 


I  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  tossed  by  "  moun- 
itainous   towrinor  north-west  seas.''     Amid 
the  horrors  of  the  evening  scene,  Norwood 
observed  innumerable  ill-omened  porpoises, 
that  "seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  discern."    The 
vessel  at  length  losing  fore-castle  and  main- 
mast became  a  hulk,  driAing  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.    Some  were  swept  overboard  by 
the  billows  that  broke  over  her;  the  rest  suffer- 
ed the  tortures  of  terror  and  famine.    At  last 
the  storm  subsiding,  the  vessel  drifted  near  the 
coast  of  the  £astern  shore.     Here  Norwood 
and  a  party  landing  on  an  island  were  aban- 
doned by  the  ship.    After  enduring  the  ex- 
tremities of  cold  and  hunger,  of  which  some 
died,  Norwood  and  the  survivors  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  were  rescued  by  a  party  of 
friendly  Indians.     In  the  meantime  "The 
Virginia  Merchant"  having  arrived  in  the 
James  river,  a  messenger  was  despatched  by 
Grovernor  Berkley  in  quest  of  Norwood  and 
his  party.     Conducted  to  the  nearest  planta- 
tions of  the   Virginians,   they   were  every 
where  entertained  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
Stephen  Charlton,  •  a  planter,  **  would  also 
oblige"  Colonel  Norwood  to  put  on  "  a  good 
farm er*like  suit  of  his  own  wearing  cloaths." 
Afler  visiting  Captain  Yeardley,  (son  of  Sir 
George,  the  former  Governor,)  the  principal 
person  in  that  quarter  of  the  colony,  Norwood 
crossed  the  bay  in  a  sloop  and  landed  at 
"esquire    Ludlow's    plantation"    on   York 
river  and  next  repaired  to  the  neighboring 
plantation  of  Captain  Wormley,  t  "  of  bis 
majesty's  council,"  where  he  found  some  of 
his  friends,  recently  arrived  from  England, 
''feasting  and  carousing-"     The  guestawere 
Sir  Thomas  Lundsford,  Sir  Henry  Chickly, 
[Chicheley,]  Sir  Philip  Honywood  and  Colo- 
nel  Hammond.     At  Jamestown  Norwood 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  relative  the 
Grovernor,   Sir  William  Berkley,  who  took 
him  to  his  house  at  Grreenspring,  where  he 
remained  foi;  some  months.      Sir  William 
Berkley  "  on  many  occasions  shew'd  great 
respect  to  all  the  royal  party,  who  made  that 
colony  their  refuge.     His  house  and  purse 
were  open  to  all  that  were  so  qualify'd.    To 
one  of  my  comrades,  (major  Fox,)  who  had 
no  friend  at  all  to  subsist  on,  he  shewed  a 

*  Burgess  from  Nortbsmpton  in  1652.    Hening  l.p.87S> 
t  Ralph  Wormley.    Burcesa  for  York  at  that  tine- 
Ueoing  1,  369. 
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generosity  that  was  like  himself;  and  to 
JD7  other,  (major  Morriton,)  he  was  more 
kind,  for  he  did  not  only  place  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fort,  *  which  was  profitable 
to  hiffl  while  it  held  under  the  king,  but  did 
advance  him  after  to  the  gorernment  of  the 
country  wherein  he  got  a  competent  es- 
Ute."  t 

[May,  1650.]  "  The  governor,"  (says  Nor- 
wood,)  "  sent  me  for  Holland^  to  find  out  the 
king  and  to  soUicite  his  majesty  for  the 
Treasurer's  place  of  Virginia,  which  the 
Governor  took  to  be  void  by  the  delinquency 
of  Claybourne,  who  had  long  enjoyed  it. 
He  furnished  me  with  a  sum  of  money,  to 
l>ear  the  charge  of  this  sollicitation;  which 
took  effect,  tho'  the  king  was  then  in  Scot- 
had:'  \ 

Benaet  and  the  other  dissenting  Virgin- 
ians, who  had  settled  in  Maryland  were  not 
long  there  before  they  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  Proprietary  government.  The  au- 
thority of  Papists  was  irksome  to  Puritans 
and  they  began  to  avow  their  aversion  to  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment imposed  upon  them,  for  by  the 
terms  of  it.  Lord  Baltimore  affected  to  usurp 
aloost  royal  authority,  claiming  the  obsolete 
privileges  of  the  ancient  County-Palatines  of 
Durham,  concluding  his  commissions  and 
writs  with  "  We,  us,  and  Given  under  our 
liaod  and  greater  seal  of  Arms  in  such  a 
veer  of  our  Dominion."  The  protestants  of 
Maryland,  especially  the  Puritans,  saw  in 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
speedy  subversion  of  Baltimore's  power. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  this  hope. 

[October,  1650.]  The  Long  Parliament 
passed  an  ordinance  "  for  prohibiting  trade 
with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda  and  An- 
tego."  This  act  recited  that  these  colonies 
were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  parliament,  that  **  divers  acts  of 
rehellion"  had  ''been  committed  by  many 
persons  inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they 
Itave  most  traitoronsly  usurped  a  power  of 
fovermnent  and  set  up  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  commonwealth.''  It  therefore 
declared  such  persons  ''  notorious  robbers 

•  Point  Comfort. 

*  Col.  Fr«&ciii  lforriM>n  b^ame  Gorcmor  in  1661,  and 
WU  the  office  about  18  inonllM. 

X  Force'tt  Hist.  TmcUi,  vol.  3.    Cbarchiirs  Voyii]crt. 


and  traitors,''  forbade  all  correspondence  or 
commerce  with  them  and  appointed  com- 
missioners and  despatched  Sir  George  Ays- 
cue  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  re- 
duce Barbadoes,  Bermuda  and  Antigua  to 
submission. 

[September  26, 1651.]  The  council  of  State 
of  whom  Bradshaw  was  President,  issued  in- 
structions for  "  Captain  Robert  Dennis,  Mr. 
Richard  Bennet,  Mr.  Tho  Steg  *  and  Gapt. 
William  Glaiborn,  appointed  Gommisaioners 
for  the  reducement  of  Virginia  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  their  due  obedience  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England."  A  fleet 
was  put  under  command  of  Captain  Dennif- 
The  commissioners  embarked  in  the  Guinea 
Frigate.  They  were  empowered  *'  to  assure 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Plantations,  that  shall  submit  unto 
the  present  Government  and  Authority  as  it 
is  established  in  this  Commonwealth."  ''And 
in  case  they  shall  not  submit  by  fiiir  way€» 
and  means,  you  arc  to  use  all  acts  of  hostili- 
ty that  lies  in  your  power,  to  enforce  them 
and  if  you  shall  find  the  people  so  to  stand 
out  as  that  you  can  by  no  other  wayes  or 
meanes  reduce  them  to  their  due  obedience, 
you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  whereof  capt. 
Rob.  Dennis  to  be  one,  have  power  to  appoint 
captains  and  other  officers '  and  to  raise  for- 
ces within  every  of  the  plantations  aforesaid 
for  the  furtherance  and  good  of  the  service 
and  such  persons  as  shall  come  in  unto  you 
and  s  :rve  as  soldiers,  if  their  masters  shal 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,  you  or  any  two 
or  more  of  you,  capt.  Rob.  Dennis  to  be  one, 
have  hereby  power  to  discharge  and  set  free 
from  their  masters  t  all  such  persons  so  ser- 
vin^r  as  souldiers.  In  case  of  the  death  or 
absence  of  Capt.  Dennis,  Capt.  Edmund 
Curtis,  "  commander  of  the  Guinny  Frigot" 
was  to  take  his  place,  t 

[March,  1652,]  Captain  Dennis  arrived  at 
Jamestown  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
colony.  Sir  William  Berkley,  with  the  hope 
of  repelling  them  or  of  commanding  better 

♦  A  "  Mr.  Thomas  Stagg"  wri  a  resident  planter  or  Vir- 
ginia in  1652.     See  1.  Hening,  p.  375. 

t  The  popuhition  of  the  colony  in  1649  was  ettimnted 
at  '*  nlnrnt  fifieene  thousand  English  and  of  Negroes  broa|rht 
three  hundred  good  servants."  "A  Perfect  Description  of 
VirfiniH."    2  Force. 

X  *•  Virginia   and  Mar>Iaiid,**  p.    18-20,   Fum«*8 
Tracts,  vol.2. 
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terms,  prepared  for  a  gallant  resistance  and 
undertook  to  strengthen  himself,  by  making 
use  of  several  Dutch  ships,  *  which  happened 
to  be  there  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade, 
and  which  he  hired  for  the  occasion.   There 
chanced  however  to  be  on  board  of  the  Par- 
liament's fleet  some  goods  belonging  to  two 
members  of  the  Virginia  Council.     Dennis 
sent  them  word  that  their  goods  should  be 
forfeited  if  the  colony  was  not  immediately 
surrendered.     The  threat  kindled  dissensions 
in  the  council,  and  the  governor  found  him- 
self constrained  to  yield  on  condition  of  a 
general^  amnesty,  t      The  capitulation  was 
ratified '[12th  of  March,    1652.]  t     It  was 
agreed  that  the  colony  should  be  subject  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England;    that  the 
submission  should  be  considered  voluntary, 
"  not  forced  nor  constrained  by  a  conquest 
vpon  the  countrey,  and  that  they  shall  have 
and  enjoy  such  freedomes  and  priviledges  as 
belong  to  the  free  borne  people  of  England  ;*' 
the  assembly  to  meet  as  formerly  and  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  the  colony,  nothing  how- 
ever to  be   "  done  contrarie  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;" 
fttH  indemnity  granted  for  all  offences  against 
the   parliament    of   England ;    Virginia  to 
"  have  and  enioy  the   antient  bounds  and 
lymitts  granted  tiy  the  charters  of  the  former 
kings  and  that  we  shall  seek  a  new  charter 
from  the  parliament  to  that  purpose,  against 
any  that  have  intrencht  vpon  the  rights  there- 
of;"  %  "  that  the  priviledge  of  haveing  ffif^ie 
acres  of  land  for  every  person  transported  in 
the  collony,  shall  continue  as  formerly  grant- 
ed;" "that  the  people  of  Virginia  shall  have 
free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  en- 
joy to  all  places  and  with  all  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  lawes  of  that  Commonwealth  and 
that  Virginia  shall  enjoy  all  priviledges  equall 
with  any  English  plantations  in  America;'' 
Virginia  to  "  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customes 
and  impositions  whatsoever  and  none  to  be 
imposed   on   them  without  consent  of  the 


*  Marttn's  Hiatory  of  N.  C,  irot.  1,  p.  110.  Martin 
makes  the  number  of  ships  seven  ;  u|ion  i^hat  "lothority,  I 
Iloow  nut.  One  ship  unljr  was  confiscated. — See  1  Hen- 
ing,  382-385. 

t  Beverlejr,  6.  !» |>.  54.  Keith,  p.  147.  Chslmers'  An- 
nals, p.  123. 

X  (1651.)  Old  style  but  properly  1652. 

^  This  alludes  to  Lord  Baltimore's  intrusion  into  Mary< 
ka<l. 


Grand  Assembly,  and  soe  that  neither  ffortes 
nor  castles  bee  erected,  or  garrisons  main- 
tained without  their  consent ;"  no  charge  to 
be  made  upon  Virginia  on  account  of  "  this 
present  fileet  ;'*  the  engagement  or  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  be  tendered  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia;  recusants  to  have  "  a  yeare's 
time  to  remove  themselves  and  their  esUtes 
out  of  Virffiniaand  in  the  mean  time  during 
the  said  yeare  to  have  equall  justice  as  for- 
merly ;"    the  use  of  the  book  of  common 
prayer  to  be  permitted  for  one  year,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  parish,  "  Provi- 
ded that  those  things  which  relate  to  king- 
shipp  or  that  government,  be  not  vsed  pnb- 
liquely,  and  ministers  to  be  continued  in  their 
places,"  *they  not  misdemeaning  themseWes:' 
public  ammunition,  powder  and  arms  to  be 
given  up,  security  being  given  to  make  satis- 
faction for  them ;  goods  already  "  brought 
hither  by  the  Dutch,  to  remain  unmolested; 
the  quit-rents  "  granted  vnto  vs  by  the  late 
kinge  for  seaven  yeares,"  to  "bee  confinn- 
ed ;"  the  parliamentary  commissioners  "  en- 
gage themselves  and  the  honour  of  the  pa^ 
liament  for  the  full  performance"  of  the  arth 
cles,  the  Governor  and  Council  and  Bur- 
gesses making  the  same  pledge  for  the  col- 
lony. • 

On  the  same  day,  [March  12th,]  some  other 
articles  were  ratified  by  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Grovernor  and  Council  of  Sute.  These 
articles  exempted  the  Governor  and  Council 
from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  for  a  year 
and  provided  that  they  should  not  "  be  cen- 
sured  for  praying  for  or  speaking  well  of  the 
king,  for  one  whole  yeare,  in  their  priTaic 
houses  or  neighbouring  conference;"  Sir 
William  Berkley  was  permitted  to  send  an 
agent  "  to  give  an  accompt  to  his  Ma'tie  of 
the  surrender  of  the  countrey;"  Sir  William 
and  the  council  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  and  transport  themselves  •*  whe- 
ther they  please."  Protection  of  his  estates 
and  liberty  were  guaranteed  to  Sir  William 
Berkley.  The  Captain  of  the  "  fforte"  w>s 
allowed  satisfaction  for  the  building  of  h» 
house  in  fforte  Island,  t 


•  1  H«ning,  p.  363-965. 

f  Th«  Cspiain  of  the  fort  was  Major  Fwt.  ihe  ooair*»e 
of  Norwood ;  the  fort  was  «a  Point  Coiofbfft. 
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POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

KO.  t. 

riLSE  IMPEESSIONS  A8  TO  THE  MORAL  1N8UB0R01- 
VATIOjr  or  POETICAL  GENltS,  AND  THE  INTEL- 
LECTCAL  TAMKNEB8  IMPUED  IN  SUBJECTION  TO 
CHBISTIAJI  PRINCIPLE. 

Hariflg  traced  the  moral  and  religious  tendency 
of  (he  poetical  element,  we  now  turn  to  consider 
the  bearing  and  influence  of  Christianity,  as  it  af* 
/acta  propitjoosly  the  interests  of  poetry.     In  en- 
teriag  on  this  second  department  of  our  subject, 
»e  encAonter,  at  the  outset,  a  prevalent  impres- 
sioa  u  to  the  inherent  lawlessness  of  poetical  ^e- 
ms.  We  mast  first  dispose  of  this  prejudice.    For 
wbaiever  deuionsirations  may  be  driven  of  the  pure 
vnI  propitious  influence  of  Christianity,  they  will 
beiasnfficient  Co  produce  conviction,  while  this  se- 
cret oi»8tnietioii  remains  in  the  estimate  of  poeti- 
f^  eharacter.     We  have  attempted  hitherto  to 
ditiioguish  between  the  le^^itimate  tendency  of  po- 
etry, and  the  personal  character  of  poets.  A  nd  such 
adistinetion  is  essential  to  a  just  and  rational  consid- 
eration of  the  sobiect.     Poetry  may  be  pure  in  its 
eHeoce,  althou^  it  be  oecaaionally  found  associa- 
teti  with  corrupt  materials  in  the  moral  character 
of  jfldjriduals.     These  are  evidently  alien  to  its 
*pirit.    It  may  be  opposed  to  such  qualities,  even 
vbeo  it  does  not  overcome  them.     They  may  ex- 
ist in  the  character  of  some  eminent  poets.     But 
yet,  is  ao  far  as  they  do  exist,  they  are  an  incoro- 
braoce  to  the  noblest  aspirations  of  poetry,  and  the 
poettssaeh,  is  eminent  in  spite  of  their  existence. 
The  fact  that  the  poetical  element  is  sometimes 
possessed  by  impure  characters,  and  devoted  to 
inihoral  purposes,  in  therefore  no  evidence  of  the 
i*pare  and  immoral  tendency  of  the  element  itself; 
fw  aoeh  an  association  is  a  corruption  of  its  na- 
ture, and  such  an  application  is  a  perversion  of  its 
oiBce. 

Bot  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  to  which 
ve  refer  be  founded  in  truth ;  if  poetry  necessarily 
implies  an  exemption  from  the  restraints  of  moral 
obfigaiion :  if  it  is  essentia]  to  the  exercise  of  ge- 
oias,  the  indispensable  prerogative  of  the  poet,  a 
I^rnof  of  his  orij?inality  and  the  effect  of  his  inspi- 
ration, that  he  ehonld  nnt  only  rise  above  the  com- 
inoo  level  of  mankind,  in  their  views,  passions  and 
iKirsoits,  bat  do  violence  to  the  relations  of  society 
2nd  disregard  the  laws  of  God  ;  then  the  question 
tsto  the  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  is  fore- 
closed and  forever  settled.  For  whatever  may  be 
its  effect  in  forming  a  saint,  it  most  assnredly,  on 
ioeh  a  stippoaitinn,  destroys  the  poet.  The  promi- 
i>ent  influence  of  religion  on  poetry  most  be  exer- 
cised ihfoagh  the  meral  character  of  the  poet, 


most  be  displayed  in  the  sentiments  and  tastes,  the 
aspirations  and  hopes,  which  are  cherished  in  his 
heart,  and   unfolded  in   his  productitms.     Doubt* 
less  there  is  a  general  modification  given  to  every 
department  of  literature  by  the  surrounding  light 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  in  a  measure  independent 
of  honest  convictions  of  its  truth  and  a  cordial 
compliance  with  its  duties ;  in  the  elevation  and 
extension  of  intellectual  operations,  in  the  increas- 
ed dignity  of  social   relations,  in  the  new  aspect 
(;iven  to  human  life,  and  the  new  prospect  opened 
beyond  the  grave.     But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
consider  at  present  this  indirect  and  general  influ* 
ence  of  Christianity.      It  accomplishes  its  high 
design,  not  merely  when  it  enforces  its  theory  on 
the  intellectual  assent  of  mankind,  and  moulds  the 
habits  and  customs  of  society ;  bnt  when  it  im- 
presses its  divine  image  on  the  moral  character  :  and 
infuses itspure  spirit  within  the  human  soul.    In  the 
department  of  poetry  especially,  the  true  inflnenee 
of  its  inspiration  is  felt  only,  when  the  fire  that 
glows  upon  its  altar  at  once  quickens  and  purifies 
the  heart.     The  poet  imparts  the  impress  of  his 
own  character  to  his  productions.     Through  the 
medium  of  imagination  he  conveys  the  sympathies 
of  his  moral  nature  to  that  of  his  reader.     His 
language  embodies  the  ideas  of  emotion  that  glow 
in  his  own  breast ;  and  the  sphere  of  his  art  in- 
cludes, by  necessity,  the  moral  tastes  and  senti- 
ments that  spring  from  the  fountains  of  his  own 
heart.     Whatever  influence  modifies  the  m(»ral  na^ 
ture  of  the  poet  must  therefore  affect,  in  a  signal 
manner,  the  character  of  his  productions.     As  the 
chords  of  his  inward  spirit  are  shattered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  or  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  moral 
excellence ;  so  must  his  heart  give  corresponding  ut- 
terance to  the  discordant  notes  of  vice,  or  the  en- 
chanting melody  of  virtue.      If  purity  enhancee 
the  charm  of  beauty,  if  truth  and  moral  dignity 
add  to  the  elevation  of  sublimity,  if  the  pore  mo- 
tives and  high  aspirations  of  Christianity  impart 
harmony  and  majesty  to  the  mental  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  :  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
the  unsullied  sacredness  of  religion,  when  attached 
to  the  personal  character,  quickens  the  vigor  of 
poetical  genius,  and  beautifies,  adorns,  and  elevates 
its  productions.     Such  is  a  rational  deduction  frum 
premises  which  are  generally  admitted.     But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  is  a  prevalent  impression, 
as  to  the  inherent  way  wsrdness  of  genius,  and  the 
depressing  influence  of  Christian  principle  on  all 
the  finer  faculties  of  the  human  soul.     It  is  seldom 
announced  as  a  positive  opinion.     It  is  rather  a 
vague  impression,  a  smothered  prejudice,  disguised 
in  its  manifestation,  but  still  as  strongly  influential 
among  certain  circles  of  authorship,  as  the  most 
established  maxim  of  truth.    Undefined  in  its  shape, 
the  reasons  for  its  entertsinment  unexamined, and  the 
tendency  of  its  results  unquestioned  :  it  is  as  firmly 
retained,  as  it  is  blindly  adopted,  and  as  efficient  In 
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its  influence,  as  it  is  baseless  in  its  authority.  Ii  is 
surprising  with  what  reckless  inconsideration  even 
intelligent  and  gifted  minds  assume  impressions, 
and  cherish  views  and  feelings  on  such  a  subject. 
Thev  adopt  a  hasty  prejudice,  without  regarding 
its  relations  to  acknowledged  truth,  or  considering 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  its  admissicm.  It 
retains  a  secret  sway  over  their  minds,  even  when 
it  stands  at  positive  variance  with  the  whole  order 
of  truth,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  yield  un- 
hesitating  assent.  Many  cherish  the  impression 
to  which  we  refer,  who  admit  the  existence  of  God, 
the  moral  obligations  of  his  law,  and  the  sacred 
claims  of  religion.  But  the  impression  is  at  posi- 
tive variance  with  all  these  high  realities ;  for  if  im^ 
morality  and  irreligion  be  essential  to  poetical  ge- 
nius, if  ii  be  the  indispensable  prerogative  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  *'  neither  fear  God,  nor  regard 
man,'*  then  we  must  conclude  either,  that  there  is 
DO  God,  and  that  the  universe,  radiant  with  the 
images  and  vocal  with  the  notes  of  poetry,  sprang 
into  existence  by  accident,  and  moves  on  with  all 
its  events  in  a  whirl  of  chance — or  that  He  form- 
ed the  most  gifted  of  his  creatures  to  wander  er- 
ratic and  aimless,  to  bring  dishonor  on  Himself,  to 
introduce  disorder  into  His  government  and  spread 
moral  pestilence  and  death  amongst  mankind — or 
that  poetry  is  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  poet  is, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  an  oqtcast 
from  Heaven,  degraded  in  his  position,  disordered 
in  his  faculties,  desolating  in  his  career,  sunk  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  reason  and  the  harmony  of 
rectitude,  that  the  glory  of  his  genius  arises  from 
the  glimmer  of  fancy  and  the  phrenzy  of  passion ; 
tnd  that  he  passes  away  like  a  meteor  streaming 
on  the  troubled  air,  and  vanishing  in  darkness. 
Bat  neither  conclusion  is  embraced  by  those,  who 
yet  cherish  an  impression,  in  which  one  or  the 
other  is  involved  by  a  necessary  inference.  They 
are  not  atheists,  nor  infidels,  nor  despisers  of  po- 
otry.  They  admit  the  high  authority  of  religion 
and  the  sacred  obligations  of  rectitude.  They  ad- 
mire poetry  as  the  highest  oflfspring  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  hail  the  poet  as  a  prodigy  of  ge- 
nius, endowed  with  **  a  capacious  soul,'*  and  pos- 
sessing '*  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.'*  But 
yet  to  be  a  poet,  he  must  disregard  the  dictates  of 
reason,  be  blind  to  the  light  of  truth,  violate  the 
obligations  of  morality,  and  spurn  away  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  These  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  his  eminence.  Such  the  inevitable  scope 
of  his  unfettered  genius.  Morality  and  religion 
belong  to  ordinary  mortals.  Compliance  with  rec- 
titade  implies  intellectual  tameness  ;  and  Christi- 
anity fetters  the  wings  of  an  aspiring  mind.  Such 
trammels  are  unworthy  the  natureof  (hepoet,  who 
excites  wonder  and  imparts  entertainment  and  rap- 
ture by  his  loHy  endowments.  His  mission  de- 
mands that  he  should  shock  mankind  by  his  exam- 
ple, defile  the  world  by  his.  prodactions,  and  oflfend 


Heaven  by  his  impiety  !  What  shadow  of  reisoo 
can  exist  for  an  opinion  involving  consequences  so 
absurd  and  monstrous  ?  What  pretext,  or  show  of 
plausibility,  can  be  conceived  for  an  impressiuD, 
thus  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  reason, and 
the  established  order  of  the  universe!  When  re- 
duced to  the  alternative,  (as  we  are  by  the  evident 
issues  of  the  case.)  of  rejecting  religions  truth  and 
moral  obligation,  or  of  denouncing  poetry,  as  the 
offspring  of  evil  and  the  source  of  disorder  and 
ruin,  who  can  hesitate — we  do  not  ask,  as  to  which 
term  of  the  alternative  he  shall  embrace!  Rot 
who  can  hesitate  in  adopting  the  conclosion,  that 
the  supposition  as  to  the  inherent  lawlessness  of 
genius  is  groundless  and  false  ;  that  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  sphere  of  poetry  does  not  conflict 
with  truth,  reason,  and  religion  ;  that  the  moral 
recklessness  of  the  poet,  so  far  from  bein)^  essen- 
tial to  his  character,  and  an  evidence  of  his  great- 
ness, is  a  corrnptinn  of  his  natnre,  and  an  incom- 
brance  to  his  faculties  ?  Sorely  those  facts  most 
be  misconceived,  those  examples  most  be  misap- 
plied, which  the  history  of  perverted  talent,  alas! 
too  frequently  presents,  if  they  are  so  interpreted, 
as  to  support  an  impression  in  conflict  with  the 
plainest  deductions  of  reason  ! 

But  leaving  this  high  ground  of  authority,  oo 
which  the  question  at  issue  may  be  maintained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  reflecting  mind,  let  os 
notice  some  of  the  sources  of  this  delosinn,  and 
examine  the  validity  of  some  of  the  pretexts  which 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  plausibility.  Encoorage- 
roent  is  given  to  this  impression,  from  the  norobei 
of  such  examples  in  the  known  character  of  poets. 
But  the  frequent  association  of  immorality  tod  ir- 
religion, with  rare  gifts  of  genius,  affords  no  proof 
of  the  necessary  union  of  such  qualities,  unless 
they  be  found  to  be  universally  in  conjn notion, and 
unless  moreover  the  moral  state  of  the  world  be 
shown  to  be  exempt  from  all  other  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, but  the  formation  of  poetry.  But  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  affirmed.  Dark  and 
mournful  as  are  the  annals  of  Genios,  frequent 
and  fearful  as  have  been  the  instances  in  which 
the  highest  gifts  of  the  Creator  have  been  des- 
ecrated to  impiety,  and  perverted  to  the  ml^tj 
of  their  possessor  and  the  injury  of  society;  J^ 
there  are  names,  not  a  few,  which  shine  forth 
in  the  lustre  of  unsullied  fame,  and  there  t^ 
examples,  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  the  lofti- 
est endowments  of  nature  have  been  consecra- 
ted to  the  service  of  religion  and  signaliied  by  ih« 
integrity  of  virtue.  Such  characters  most  fore»er 
shame  the  seorn,  if  not  silence  the  cavilling  o^ 
those  who  would  degrade  truth  and  dishonor  God, 
in  order  to  exalt  themselves.  They  impress  the 
conviction  that  moral  pollution  is  not  essential  to 
intellectual  greatness,  and  that  the  diacordaot  way- 
wardness of  crime  fc»rms  no  necessary  accon)p»o*- 
ment  of  the  elegance,  of  tMiOt  or  the  barmooy  o^ 
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poel^.    They  prove  incontestably,  that  wliatever 
JRipariues  may  defile  ihe  character  of  Bome  men 
of  genias,  they  must  be  traced  to  some  foreign 
source— some  dark  foundation  of  depravity  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man.     Indeed  there  is  no  mure 
impressive  evidence  of  the  present  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt stale  of  humanity,  than  the  rninoos  perver- 
sion ofiis highest  faculties, so  frequently  displayed 
io  ihe  history  of  Genius.      One   would  suppose 
that  the  loftier  the  mental  eminence,  the  clearer 
must  be  the  discernment  of  moral  rectitude;  and  that 
in  propiiriion  to  the  superior  gifts  and   faculties 
with  tthich  man  is  endowed  by  the  Creator,  roust 
be  felt  a  stronger  obligation  to  love  and  rever- 
ence their  unseen  Author,  and  to  ase  them  in  sub- 
sertience  to  His  glory  and  the  good  of  His  crea- 
lores.    But  how  oAen  are  such  obligations  per- 
Terted  so  as  to  become  stimulants  to  false  pride, 
aod  incentives  to  reckless  impiety.     There  must 
be  some  secret  current  of  alienation,  some  corrupt 
tendency  in  the  moral  nature,  which,  in  order  to 
ratify  its  laste  and  give  scope  to  its  Impetuosity, 
tbas  counteracts  the  guidance  and  nullifies  the  con- 
trol of  a  brilliant  intellect  over  the  heart  and  life; 
vhich,  in  order  to  feed  a  diseased  appetite  and  flat- 
ter a  blind  vanity,  forces  genius  itself  to  glory  in 
tbe  presumption  of  ignorance,  and  triumph  in  the 
aoties  of  folly ! 

Admiration  and  humility  are  the  fruit  of  the 
highest  intelligence  in  man.     Admiration  of  the 
visible  glory  of  the  universe,  rising  upward  into 
adoration  of  the  invisible  glory  of  its  Author,  veiled 
behind  the  material  drapery  of  His  works.     And 
homilitj,  springing  from  the  overwhelming  con- 
trast between  that  glory  and  the  attitude  of  the  be- 
holder, between  the  immensity  of  the  Creator  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  creature — a  contrast  that 
videns  in  proportion,  as  man  rises  in  the  faculties 
<^f  his  nature :  for  the  circumference  of  his  vision 
eiiends  as  he  reaches  a  higher  point  of  observa- 
tioo.    The  conscious  possession  of  genius  involves 
iK>  necessity  of  self-idolatry  or  atheistic   pride. 
Tbe  lofty  sphere  of  an  original  and  gifted  intellect 
demands  no  conflict  with  truth,  no  defiance   of 
moral  obligation,  no  reckless  abandonment  to  fran- 
tic impulses  in  a  career  of  insubordination — in  an 
Acentric  orbit,  apart  from  the  established  order  of 
Bitore.    There  is  nothing  in  the  altitude  or  com- 
pass of  the  most  enlarged  and  towering  mental 
capacity  to  prompt  its  possessor  either  to  rise  in 
proud  presumption  above  the  prerogative  of  God, 
or  to  sink  in  sensual  passion  beneath  the  sphere  of 
&brote.    It  is  no  inherent  law  of  the  mental  organi- 
uiion,  but  the  counteracting  force  of  a   pitiable 
moral  perversity,  which  unites  these  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  arrogance  and  debasement  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  so  many  pretenders  to  genius, 
and  occasionally,  too,  of  some  highly  gifted  intel- 
leelf,  whose  superior  endowments  would  seem  to 
demand  an  exemption  from  to  base  an  entbrallmeot. 


Vain  boast  of  originality  and  independence !  Singu- 
lar eccentricity  of  genius,  indeed  !  One  would  sup- 
pose that  it  would  at  least  be  consistent  with  itself, 
if  inconsistent  with  all  things  else.  The  eccentri- 
city that  springs  from  a  superior  nature,  even  if 
erratic  in  its  career,  should,  we  think,  be  uniformly 
aspiring  in  its  tendency.  And  while  it  boasts  of 
seraph  wings  to  mount  into  the  air,  it  is  surely  sur- 
prising that  it  should  at  the  same  time  manifest  a 
tendency  to  crawl  in  the  dust !  Whence  this  com- 
promise of  antipathies]  Is  virtue  so  prevalent  and 
vice  so  rare,  that  the  only  prospect  of  singularity 
lies  within  the  territory  of  the  latter  1  Is  piety  so 
common-place  and  social  purity  so  nniform,  that  the 
only  proof  of  originality  consists  in  simultaneously 
rising  above  the  faith  of  the  one,  and  sinking  be- 
neath the  sphere  of  the  other  I  And  most  a  genius, 
towering  beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  minds,  be- 
come a  heterogeneous  compound  of  the  ethereal 
and  the  sensual ;  and  resemble  nothing  else  under 
heaven,  unless  it  be  that  strange  visitant  which 
came,  commissioned  as  a  corse,  to  smite  the  Is- 
raelites— ^a  fiery  serpent  with  wings  1  Alas!  the 
actual  results  of  human  depravity  bear  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  scriptural  account  of  its  origin. 
The  various  forms  of  moral  perversity  display  the 
image  of  the  great  prototype  of  evil.  When  Satan 
entered  Paradise  to  beguile  our  first  parents,  he  did 
not  present  himself  in  bis  native  form.  He  dis- 
guised his  real  essence  and  assumed  the  visible 
shape  of  a  serpent.  His  image  in  Paradise  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  history  of  our  fallen  race ; 
and  man,  in  his  wayward  impiety,  displays  a  strange 
combination  of  the  lofly  pride  of  a  demon  with  the 
grovelling  tendency  of  a  reptile. 

But  this  absurd  impression  is  maintained  on 
another  ground.  We  are  referred  to  the  peculiar 
constitutional  organization  of  the  poet.  There  is 
discovered,  it  is  thought,  some  inherent  necessity  of 
sinning  in  what  is  termed,  *^  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment." This  view  is  held  by  many  who  still  pro- 
fess a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  religion  and 
a  high  regard  for  the  obligations  of  morality  as  ap- 
plicable to  society  at  large.  But  the  poet  is  ao 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  genius  belongs 
to  a  higher  sphere,  and  must  come  under  a  dififerent 
regimen.  His  impulsive  nature  demands  excess. 
His  winged  spirit  forbids  restraint.  Convulsive 
irregularity,  impetuous  waywardness,  and  reckless 
impiety  are  the  necessary  features  of  his  earthly 
hisloiy — the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  lodg- 
ment of  his  rare  spirit  in  so  incommodious  a  tene- 
ment as  the  body,  and  its  residence  in  so  humble  a 
sphere  as  the  earth.  Those  actions  which  would 
be  censurable  as  gross  vices  in  others,  are  excusa- 
ble in  him,  when  designated  by  a  milder  epithet, 
as  ^*  the  infirmities  of  genius."  As  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art  he  is  allowed  a  poetic  license  to  violate 
the  laws  of  grammar,  so  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
be  deiDaods  an  equal  puvilege  to  disregard  the 
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"  Dearest !  for  ihis  once  yoa  are  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Culonna  tenderly  ;  **  basiness  will  not  aUow 
me  to  follow  you  to  your  retreat ;"  and  without 
forther  satisfying  her  curiosity,  he  urged  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  herself  and  her  most  intimate 
friend,  Leonora  Orbito,  along  with  their  train  of 
knights  and  ladies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Separated  from  the  sea  by  a  thick  grove  of  trees, 
and  stretching  at  the  foot  of  the  encircling  moun- 
tains, the  lown  of  Fondi,  with  its  spacions  castle, 
had  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  residence  of 
Colonoa^s  grandfather,  Prosper  Colonna,  and  of 
his  uncle,  Marcos  Colonna,  and  even  the  reigning 
Duke  delighted  to  hasten  there  in  his  rare  inter- 
vals of  leisure ;  while  many  were  the  treasures 
which  he  lavished  upon  its  beautiful  villa. 

As  Julia  entered  her  private  aparments  at  Fondi, 
and  throwing  aside  her  travelling  mantle,  took  her 
seat  at  one  of  the  spacious  windows,  she  sighed 
softly,  as  she  said  to  Leonora,  *'  thank  heaven  !  that 
I  am  once  more  at  liberty  to  act  and  speak  with- 
out restraint.  Oh!  how  I  have  longed  for  this 
visit.*' 

'*  Or  rather  to  fly  from  the  young  Cardinal,  Hyp- 
poly  te  de  Medicis,"  observed  her  young  companion 
jestingly. 

*'  Do  not  speak  about  that  man,'*  rejoined  the 

Duchess  with  a  disturbed  air.     **  And  yet  it  was 

DOt  altogether  the  Cardinal  who  was  the  cause  of 

my  present  retirement  from  court ;  but  an  indescri- 

.bablc  yearning,  for  which  I  cannot  account." 

'*  I  am  full  of  cnriosity,"  carelessly  observed 
Leonora,  "  to  see  the  stranger  whom  the  Duke  has 
promised  to  add  to  our  train.  Who  knows  but  that 
he  may  rouse  you  from  the  apathy  which  so  often 
hangs  upon  you  ;  an  apathy,  which  even  poor  Gi- 
ovanni, peace  to  his  soul !  if  he  lives  not  now, 
could  not  boast  of  having  shaken." 

Julia  did  not  answer,  although  her  countenance 
grew  earnest  with  thooght ;  while  conscious  that 
she  had  touched  a  forbidden  string,  Leonora  ven- 
tured no  farther  trifling. 


vant  entering,  respectfully  announced  the  arhtai 
of  a  young  knight,  bearing  letters  from  the  Duke, 
her  husband,  and  requesting  an  interview. 

"  His  name  1"  enquired  the  Duchess. 

*•  He  would  nut  inform  me,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant, **  but  replied  that  he  would  declare  it  when 
allowed  to  present  you  the  packet  from  his  High- 


Weeks  went  by,  and  yet  the  promised  cavalier 
did  not  appear,  though  the  Duke  constantly  men- 
tioned him  in  his  letters,  announcing  his  speedy 
arrival.  Jolia  was  really  vexed  when  she  found 
how  little  she  could  restrain  her  curiosity,  or  with 
whtt  eagerness  she  saw  the  arrival  of  every  new 
comer,  fancying  that  each  might  be  the  person  des- 
ignated ;  although  she  was  compelled  to  own  that 
ahe  expected  little  pleasure  from  the  unknown  vis- 
itor. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  in  her  sliehered  bower,  she 
was  startled  by  the  noise  of  horses*  hoofs  in  the 
court-yard,  and  her  heart  beat  high,  when  aser- 
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Then  lead  him  to  me,*'  commanded  Julia,  as 
without  farther  questioning  she  left  the  bower. 
'*  Probably  he  is  the  person  whom  my  busbvi<i 
proposed  sending  ;  but  a  young  man !'  she  meo- 
tally  added ;  "  would  he  have  been  so  Qr$;ent  in 
requesting  me  to  receive  him  with  cordiality^ 
Who  can  he  be  V* 

Hardly  had  she  reached  the  reception-nK)m,wbeR 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  yonih  attired  in 
black  approached  towards  her.  His  mein  beto- 
kened one  of  high  birth,  althoagh  his  step  was  un- 
certain and  almost  tottering,  and  his  head  so  bowed 
on  his  breast,  that  the  features  could  scarcely  be 
discerned.  As  he  drew  nearer,  howefcr,helook» 
ed  up  and  revealed  a  face,  (ah  !  how  well  reonem* 
bered  by  the  Duchess,)  who  stood  before  him  with 
trembling  limbs  and  a  countenance  pale  with  aUiiOi 
till  without  uttering  a  word,  she  beckoned  him  to 
leave  her  presence.  With  a  glance,  in  which  were 
mingled  sorrow  and  respect,  the  stranger  bowed 
low,  and  laying  the  letter  on  the  base  of  a  marble 
column,  turned  to  depart,  but  urged,  as  bj  some 
sudden  impulse,  the  Duchess  sprang  forward  as  if 
to  recall  him,  while  the  name,  *'  Giovanni,**  aiole  in 
low,  mournful  accents  from  her  pallid  lips.  Spell- 
bound, as  by  some  enchantment,  he  stayed  his  steps, 
and  advancing  once  more  towards  the  Duchess, 
seemed  to  wait  her  pleasure,  while  he  silcDily 
handed  her  the  letter. 

**  You  come  at  my  husband*s  bidding,**  rourraor- 
ed  Julia,  '*  then  are  you  welcome  to  my  homef 
and  breaking  the  seal  she  read  its  contents  sod 
further  added,  **  the  Duke  desires  that  yon  should 
enter  my  service  as  an  attendant  cavalier  to  em- 
ploy your  musical  talents  to  wile  away  my  boon 
of  ennui.  Since  Colonna*s  least  wish  is  to  me  s 
command,  I  tender  yoa  a  willing  welcome,  ibos^b 
I  have  few  duties  to  impose  on  yoa.  The  cbi«f 
of  all  is,  that  yoa  should  ever  preserve  towards 
me  a  respectful  dignity  ;  encroach  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  my  hours  of  retirement,  and  throw  the 
veil  of  oblivion  over  all  oar  past  intimacy.  6ys<) 
doing,  yoa  will  ensnre  my  constant  gratitode; 
with  these  words  she  onee  more  waved  her  baod, 
bidding  him  retire. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  what  perplexity  did  the  unhappy  Duchess 
find  herself,  as  seated  alone  she  reflected  what 
could  possibly  induce  her  husband  to  send  ooe, 
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with  whose  fonser  relmtinns  towards  her  she  had 
beraeif  made  htm  acquainted  ;  or  what  proof  did 
he  aalieipite  from  such  a  renewal  of  their  inier- 
eoune.  As  she  paced  the  terrace,  wrapt  in  pain- 
ful ihooght,  she  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
the  approich  of  Leonora.  "Julia/'  said  she, 
*'  Giovanoi  d*  Arienao  sends  you  this  letter  throu^jrh 
me,  and  entreats  me,  by  my  early  friendship  for 
him,  to  win  it  your  notice.*' 

Silently  the  Duchess  received  the  letter,  but 
wlieo  in  the  superscription  she  recognized  the 
hand- writing,  her  calmness  forsook  her,  and  she 
mormored  in  broken  tones,  **  Break  the  seal  for 
me ;  let  me  hear  its  contents  :  I  cannot  read  it  for 
rayaelf." 

Leonora  took  the  sheet,  and  read  as  follows : — 
"XoUe  lady  !  four  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last 
saw  yon.  Alas  I  what  I  sought  in  that  period  I 
bate  not  found — forget  fulness,  or  death.  Fate, 
Dot  my  own  will,  recalls  me  to  my  father-land,  and 
a  aiagular  concatenation  of  events  leads  roe  against 
mj  will  10  enter  yoor  service.  Be  not  angry,  then, 
that  I  have  unbound  the  heavy  chain  which  op- 
pressed me ;  that  I  have  returned  from  my  volun- 
tary exile  and  appear  before  you  once  more  ;  nei- 
ther fear  that  I  shall  ever  prove  troublesome,  for 
mj  aelf-esteem  is  too  strong  and  my  respect  for 
roQ  too  great,  to  allow  me  to  forget  myself  so  far. 
I  aak  hot  this  enjoyment,  that  of  remaining,  though 
aoDotieed,  near  yon,  and  when  at  evening  you  hear 
my  lote  in  the  distance,  regard  not  the  words  of 
the  aoRg,  but  listen  only  to  the  melody  of  its  notes, 
shoald  they  prove  pleasing  to  your  ear.  Only  bid 
toe  Dot  be  silent !  only  be  not  angry  with  me  !** 

*'And  ean  you  refuse  his  small  request,  Julia,** 
tsked  Leonora ;  *'  would  you  wound  the  feelings* 
of  tbia  man,  who,  when  your  father*8  decree  for- 
ced yoQ  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  noble  Colonna, 
immediately  bade  farewell  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
aod  in  voluntary  exile  among  the  wilds  of  llunga- 
ry«  foaght  in  the  Emperor's  ranks,  seeking  in  the 
excitemeots  of  war  to  overcome  a  passion  which 
could  not  bot  caose  misery  to  you  both.  Be  angry 
with  hiffl  !'* 

"Nor  replied  the  Duches,  *'he  deserves  no 
blame  at  my  hand,  yet  1  cannot  but  grieve  tlial  ray 
hasbaod  has  sent  him  hither.  What  proofs  can  he 
wast  of  my  entire  constancy  1  Why  should  he  thus 
insQJt  my  pride  ?  I,  who  have  never  once  yielded 
lo  any  soft  impressions  since  I  stood  with  him  be- 
fore the  altar." 

"Julia,**  exclaimed  her  companion,  "  I  cannot 
Doderatand  how  you  can  remain  thus  cold  and  ttn- 
moved,  at  this  moment,  when  after  long  separation, 
yoQ  a((ain  meet  with  the  object  of  your  early  and 
ooly  love." 

"  Cold — unmoved  1  think  you  so,**  rejoined  the 
yoasg  Duchess,  as  with  a  sudden  movement.  She 
Mixed  the  maiden*s  hand,  and  pressed  it  nervously 
*Zwai  her  throbbing  heart.     *'  Feel  how  my  heart 


beats,  you  cannot  count  its  pulsation,  yet  should  I 
yield  lo  my  agitated  feelings  1  No !  I  am  proud  that 
my  reason  yet  preserves  its  sway ;  nay,  not  mjF 
reason  only,  but  duty  still  more  commands  me  that 
to  act.  For  do^s  not  my  aged  hasband  regard  ma 
as  his  brightest  jewel  1  a  jewel  so  far  as  honor  and 
integrity  are  concerned,  the  severest  critic  can  dis- 
cover no  blemish ;  and  shall  I  deceive  his  trust,  his 
noble  confidence,  or  ahall  I  relinquish  what  is  most 
precious  to  woman,  my  own  self-respect !" 

**  The  thought  be  far  from  me,**  exclaimed  Le« 
onora,  "  yet,  until  this  moment,  I  have  looked  on 
you  but  as  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  a  being  gifted 
with  every  grace,  save  the  tender  girdle  of  lore. 
Now  that  you  have  unfolded  to  me  your  heart,  now 
that  you  show  yourself  a  woman,  a  noble,  beau|t«» 
ful,  but  sensitive  woman,  I  no  longer  aak  you  to  re- 
tain Giovanni  in  your  service.  Why  ahonld  be 
remain  ?  Why  should  you  be  subjected  to  this  eon* 
tinual  conflict  of  feeling  1  No !  no,  let  him  imme* 
diately  depart.*' 

"  Nay,  rather  let  him  slay,**  rejoined  the  Dach* 
ess,  "  for  if  viewed  in  proper  light,  his  vicinity 
must  prove  my  good.  By  dismissing  from  my  ser- 
vice one  who  has  been  so  especially  recommended 
by  my  husband,  may  not  Colonna  suspect  that  I 
had  not  strength  and  firmness  sufficient  lo  with* 
stand  the  allurements  of  my  early  love.*' 

"  Beware,  Julia,  how  you  act,'*  exclaimed  her 
friend,  **the  enthusiasm  of  passion  is  a  dangerous 
rock,  against  which  the  vessel  of  virtue  has  beea 
too  often  wrecked;  and  your  happiness  may  be 
destroyed  by  this  renewal  of  intimacy,  ere  you  are 
aware  o(  danger.** 

**  Fear  not  for  me,**  replied  the  Dnohess  with 
dignity,  *'  my  heart  would  not  shame  me,  even  for 
its  secret  thoughts,  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
most  severe  inquisitor.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
castle,  for  who  knows  but  that  the  overpowering 
odor  of  these  orange  trees,  so  laden  with  bloom, 
may  weaken  my  firmness  of  purpose,  as  they  have 
my  corporeal  senses,**  and  taking  her  friend*s  army 
they  retired  from  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  constant  enmity,  as  he  was  with  the  hooseof 
Medici,  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  Vespasian 
Colonna  had  observed  the  admiration  which  the 
CardinaPs  nephew  expressed  towards  his  youthful 
wife ;  and  although  he  did  not,  in  the  least,  suspeot 
Julia*s  faithfulness  towards  himself,  yet  he  could 
not  but  fear  that  her  happiness  might  fall  a  snare 
to  the  crafty  designs  of  the  handsome  youth..  He 
was  yet  more  strengthened  in  this  feeling  on  re-* 
ceiving  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  early 
attachment  of  his  wife  to  Giovanni  d*  Arienzo  was 
referred  to,  and  which  further  mentioned  that  the 
said  Arienzo  had  returned  yith  his  regiment  to 
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Naples,  having  asked  a  furloufrh  to  allow  a  visit  to 
his  home.  It  was  clear  that  this  insidious  letter 
came  from  the  Cardinal  Hippolyte,  who,  on  learn- 
ing of  Julia's  previous  departure  for  Fondi,  on  the 
intended  day,  had  inquired  how  far  distant  from 
that  town  was  Teano,  Giovanni*s  native  place,  and 
which  he  proposed  visit ih^;. 

It  was  touching  Vespasian  at  his  most  sensitive 
point,  and  fur  awhile  he  was  undetermined  whether 
to  treat  the  young  man's  malicious  insinuation  with 
quiet  contempt,  or  o|>cnly  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
treacherous  designs,  flis  pride  determined  the 
latter  course.  Scarcely  had  his  wife  set  off  on 
her  journey,  than  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Teano,  inviting  Giovanni  to  visit  him  at  Rome  ;  and 
although  the  invitation  seemed  to  the  latter  strange 
and  attended  with  danger,  yet  aware  of  the  noble  and 
iogennoua  nature  of  Vespasian,  Giovanni  promptly 
answered  the  summons  and  set  off  for  Rome,  where 
he  was  most  warmly  welcomed  and  entertained 
by  his  noble  host,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  cour- 
tier train,  who  were  aware  of  his  former  attach- 
ment to  the  young  and  lovely  Duchess. 

After  a  sojourn  of  some  days,  past  amid  the  fes- 
tivities and  amusements  of  court,  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  Arienzo  would  oblige  him  by 
selling  off  for  Fondi,  to  enter  his  wife's  service. 
Filled  with  astonishment  at  the  proposal,  Giovanni 
sought  to  excuse  himself  from  the  painful  task, 
but  when  the  ingenuous  Colonna  informed  him  that 
his  consort  had  long  before  made  him  aware  of  her 
early  attachment,  and  showed  him  the  anonymous 
letter,  whose  base  hints  could  only  he  disromfiited 
by  the  Duchess  having  an  opportunity  afforded  her 
of  proving  her  faithfulness  to  her  husband  by  her 
demeanor  towards  Giovanni,  the  agitated  youth 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  determined  to  break  his 
vow  of  seeing  her  no  more,  in  his  desire  of  doing 
her  this  service ;  and  on  the  following  day  it  was 
formally  announced  at  court  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  her  train ;  news  which  drew  from  Hyppolyte 
such  loud  expressions  of  surprise,  as  caused  Co- 
louna  no  further  to  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  anonymous  epistle. 

Aware  of  his  wife's  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  did 
not,  however,  name  the  Cavalier  in  his  letter  an- 
nouncing his  coming,  while  the  youth  himself  left 
Home  with  the  firm  resolution  of  hiding  every  emo- 
tion, and  of  conducting  himself  with  the  utmost 
circumspection  towards  his  mistress;  though  little 
did  he  imagine  how  hard  would  be  the  task,  till  he 
itood  before  her  and  gazed  on  that  beauty  which 
bad  now  become  matured  to  perfection.  He  re- 
piced  to  find  in  her  favorite  companion  the  amiable 
Leonora,  who,  judging  from  her  former  friendly 
feelings,  would,  he  believed,  assist  him  in  this  diffi- 
cult service  of  love  and  honor.  Firm  in  the  truth 
which  she  owed  her  aged  husband,  Julia,  on  her 
part,  checked  every  remembrance  of  her  early  at- 
tachment, and  so  far  iought  to  repress  her  feelings, 


that  often,  when  on  some  beautiful  moonlight eren- 
ing  she  sat  in  her  balcony  and  caaght  Giovanni's 
manly  voice,  as  he  sung  to  the  accompanimeot  of 
his  lute,  she  would  suddenly  spring  up»asthoagh 
detected  in  a  culprit  act,  and  retire  to  a  distant 
apartment,  where  no  note  of  the  melody  conid 
reach  ;  till  aware  of  the  painful  straggle,  Leonora 
Orbito  besought  her  to  dismiss  him  oo  some  pre- 
text from  her  service. 


CHAPTER  V. 

One  morning,  as  they  sat  at  their  embroidery  in 
Julia's  houdoir,  the  noise  of  horses*  hoofs  was  heard 
in  the  court-yard,  and  a  servant  announced  that  the 
Cardinal  Hippolyte  de  Medici  had  stopped  at  Fondi, 
on  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  to  pay  hii 
respects  to  its  noble  mistress,  and  to  deliver  a  ielier 
from  her  husband. 

Knowing  the  coldness  which  existed  bet«ee« 
the  houses  of  Colonna  and  Medici,  Julia  was  greatly 
surprised  by  this  visit;  but  though  the  Cardinal 
was  particularly  disagreeable  to  her,  she  felt  that 
politeness  forbade  that  she  should  refuse  to  admit 
him,  and  he  was  introduced  into  the  drawiog-rooa, 
where  she  received  him  with  courteous  but  digni- 
fied demeanor.  After  a  few  moments,  during  which 
the  Cardinal  contrived  to  repeat  the  latest  news  of 
the  Capitol,  and  informed  the  ladiesof  the  warlike 
preparations,  which  had  been  made  at  sea  by  the 
Emperor  Solyman,  through  whose  aid  the  noto- 
rious Barbarossa  was  then  ravaging  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  had  already  landed  in  Calabria,  ihe 
Duchess  asked  permission  to  retire  and  peruse  her 
•4iushand's  letter,  where  she  expected  to  find  some 
reference  to  this  visitor,  but  strange  to  say,  the 
Duke  did  not  even  name  him,  and  as  the  dinner 
hour  had  arrived,  Julia,  though  most  unwillingly, 
felt  herself  constrained  to  invite  him  to  partake  of 
the  meal,  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  since  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ladies'  society,  as  he  said,  it  would  afford  him  op- 
portunity for  becoming  further  acquainted  with  a 
young  cavalier  whom  he  had  met  some  weeks  pre- 
vious at  th6  Ctdonna  palace. 

"  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ?"  enquired  the  Dochess, 
who  had  not  learned  of  Giovanni*8  late  visit  i' 
court. 

"  To  no  other  than  the  accomplished  Giownni 
d'  Arienzo,"  replied  Medicis;"  who,  as  the  Dok« 
informed  me,  had  become  a  knight  in  yourserTice, 
and  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  rested  inquiringly  on  h- 
lia*s  face,  who  although  conscious  of  a  slight  biosh, 
unhesitatingly  replied,  "  Yes!  you  have  only  done 
hi-D  justice  when  you  term  him  accomplished.  I< 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  bring  you  together  to- 
day ;''  and  as  the  Major-domo  just  then  entered  to 
announce  that  dinner  was  served,  Julia  turned  to 
him,  saying,  "  my  respects  to  Signor  ArieDSo,aAd 
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iiy  thai  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  httn  at  table.    The 
Cardinal  Hyppolyte  de  Medicis  widhes  his  better^ 
aeqoaintance.'* 

**  Let  me  tender  you  my  thanks,  Madame,  for 
this  mark  of  attention,"  courteously  observed  her 
visitor,  as  the  domestic  withdrew,  '*  though,  indeed, 
I  woojd  not  have  trespassed  so  far,  had  1  not  sup- 
posed that  the  gentleman  of  yoor  train  enjoyed 
thepleasare  of  seeing  you  at  least  at  table.'* 

'*Such  is  my  usual  practice  in  Rome,"  replied 
the  Dochess,  *•  but  not  here,  where  I  chiefly  retire  to 
enjoy  social  ease  among  my  most  intimate  friends, 
and  10  lay  aside  the  restraints  of  court -life ;  though 
1  most  acknowledge  that  Signor  Arienzo  is  one 
imonff  those  who  are  capable  of  adding  greatly  to 
my  pif asores,  since  he  is  a  proficient  in  music,  an 
art  of  which,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  passionately 
fond." 

'*He  is  an  old  aequaintance  of  yours  V*  next  in- 
qaired  the  Cardinal  with  ao  unembarrassed  air. 
.  **  He  is  so,**  returned  Julia,  **  and  as  we  had  not 
met  since  my  marriage,  it  was  quite  an  agreeable 
lorprise,  when  in  my  new  Cavalier  I  found  an 
early  friend.  But  have  the  goodness  to  accompany 
me  to  dinner,  which  now  waits  us ;  and  without 
forthcr  attempt  at  conversation,  Hyppolyte  pre- 
sented an  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  in  a  few 
tnoments  they  were  seated  at  table,  where  weie 
coTcrs  for  five,  for  the  CardinaPs  attendant,  a 
yoQog  Roman  of  the  Ghizi  House,  also  took  his 
plaee  at  the  board. 

Soon  the  conversation  became  general,  for  as  if 
WBjectoring  the  motive  of  Hyppolyte's  visit,  Gio- 
vanpi  preserved  the  utmost  self-possession,  and 
eTeo  met  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  without  appa- 
fwi  effort,  when,  as  if  to  show  her  freedom  from 
eminrrassment,  Julia  would  occasionally  address 
Mm  personally,  till  satisfied  of  her  entire  indiffer- 
fnce  to  every  one  save  her  aged  consort,  the  dis- 
eomfitted  Cardinal  took  an  early  departure,  under 
F^text  that  he  wished  to  arrive  at  Gaeta  before 
weninor. 

'*This  woman  is  truly  angelic,"  he  mentally  ex- 
elaimed,  as  he  rode  away  from  the  Villa,  *'  and  were 
1  not  assored  that  she  had  formerly  yielded  to  love 
in  iu  fullest  extent,  I  should  almost  believe  her  in- 
capable of  all  earthly  emotion  :  now  I  am  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  she  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her 
liQiband.  Tet  what  shame,  that  heaven  should 
create  such  a  model  of  beauty  to  bestow  it  on 
an  old  and  almost  decrcpid  man !  that  nature 
&hoaid  disclose  such  a  faultless  flower,  to  waste  its 
•*eetness  in  retirement !    On !  on !  let  me  hasten, 

"«r  remain  longer  in  the  circle  of  her  enchant- 
ments.** 


CHAPTER  vr. 


I>Qring  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  Duchess 


could  employ  herself  in  no  other  wsy  than  in  con- 
jecturing Colonna's  motive  in  choosing  the  Cardinal 
as  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to  herself.  She  felt  that 
he  must  have  some  plan  in  thus  affording  the  youth 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her ;  and  what  other  could 
it  be  than  to  allow  the  crafty  Hyppolyte  to  watch 
her  in  her  domestic  intercouse  with  Arienzo. 

*' Dismiss  him  immediately,**  exclaimed  Leonora, 
as  she  took  part  in  her  friend*s  anxious  feelings. 
'*  Why  should  you  be  unnecessarily  subjected  to 
this  continual  mental  conflict?  Why  be  compelled 
to  hold  companionship  with  one  whose  presence 
must  prove  dangerous  to  your  peace  ?** 

**  No  !**  replied  Julia  in  a  Arm  tone,  "  though  my 
heart  should  break  in  the  effort,  yet  shall  my  hus- 
band*s  will  be  obeyed.  What  if  he  desires  to  prove 
my  virtue,  shall  I  declare  myself  unequal  to  the 
test  t  Ah !  you  would  say  that  it  has  been  already 
fully  tried,  but  believe  me,  Leonora,  it  is  not  amid 
the  splendors  of  a  court,  where  admirers  flit  like 
moths  round  a  candle  in  the  circle  of  beauty,  that 
woman*s  strength  is  completely  proved;  but  rather 
in  such  a  scene  of  retirement  as  this,  where  fancy 
dips  her  pencil  in  glowing  colors,  to  revivify  the 
picture  of  the  past ;  where  the  soft  breeze  of  even- 
ing as  it  steals  over  beds  of  perfume,  fills  the  sool 
with  indescribable  yearnings;  where  music  pos- 
sesses double  influence ;  ah !  it  is  in  such  a  spot, 
that  one  must  strive  most  to  come  off  victor  in  the 
conflict.'* 

*^  Dearest  frieiid,'*  rejoined  Leonora,  as  she  ten- 
derly embraced  the  Duchess,  '*do  not  trust  your 
youthful  heart  too  far!  What  need  is  there  that 
you  should  have  ever  before  you  the  image  of  the 
one  now  lost  to  you  forever  1  And  even  if  you  are 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  Colonna's 
happiness,  still  have  you  the  right  of  exacting  a 
like  sacrifice  from  Giovanni  t  Do  not  his  heart's 
wounds  bleed  doubly  here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
being  he  once  loved  so  passionately  ?  Nay,  dismiss 
him  immediately,  nor  doom  him  longer  to  endure 
this  torture,  else  I  shall  think  you  have  some  other 
motive  in  detaining  him  than  mere  respect  to  your 
husband's  wishes.*' 

*'True,  ingenuous  Leonora,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
"  yon  have  probed  deep  into  my  heart,  and  I  will 
no  longer  conceal  its  secrets,  even  though  you  may 
deem  me  foolishly  superstitious.  Know,  then,  that 
several  years  ago  I  dwelt  as  a  happy  maiden  at  my 
father's  beautiful  villa,  where  the  first  blossom  of 
my  heart's  love  was  just  unfolding  beneath  the  full 
sunshine  of  Giovanni*s  affection.  On  one  particu- 
lar evening,  when  I  had  given  myself  to  the  witche- 
ries of  the  hour,  until  all  nature  seemed  to  glow 
with  sympathy,  and  the  blue  sea,  the  cloudless 
skies,  the  perfumed  air,  each  returned  an  echo  to 
my  joyousness,  an  old,  emaciated  woman  suddenly 
appeared  before  me,  and  without  uttering  a  word, 
extended  her  bony  hand  as  asking  alms.  Touched 
by  her  apparent  destitution,  which  formed  such  a 
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contrast  with  my  own  prosperous  condition,  I  Iav> 
ished  on  her  the  contents  of  my  purse,  and  in  kind 
tones  enquired  where  she  resided,  and  what  further 
I  could  do  for  her/* 

*' '  I  have  no  home,  no  kindred,*  she  replied,  *  but 
jou  bare  been  generous  to  the  wretched  wanderer, 
and  in  return  for  your  good  deed  Heaven  will  be- 
stow on  you  many  precious  gifts;  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, rank  and  talents ;  though  alas !'  she  added 
as  she  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  examined  its  open 
paim,  *  one  drop  of  bitter  sorrow  will  mingle  in  you  r 
full  cup  of  joy,  for  he,  whom  you  now  love,  shall 
give  you  up  without  proving  unfaithful:  he  shall 
forsake  you,  even  while  he  would  yield  his  life  in 
your  service.  Yet  no!'  she  added,  *  he  will  not 
desert  you  forever,  but  will  return  again  to  your 
side,  and  then  beware !  beware,  lady !  how  you 
drive  him  away ;  for  trust  me,  beautiful  maiden,  he 
will  only  return  to  prove  your  guardian  angel,*  and 
without  further  disclosure,  she  disappeared  behind 
the  shrubbery.  Amid  the  blandishments  of  court 
life,  beloved  by  the  good  Colon na,  regarded  with 
devotion  by  my  friends,  almost  bewildered  by  the 
flatteries  of  the  crowd,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
gypsey^s  prediction,  and  it  was  not  until  Giovanni 
returned,  and  you  nrged  his  dismissal  from  my  ser- 
vice, that  I  recalled  those  mysterious  words,  *  be- 
ware how  you  drive  him  away,  for  in  remaining  he 
will  prove  your  guardian  angel.*  And  now,  Leo- 
nora, you  may  count  me  superstitious,  that  smile 
tells  roe  that  you  do,  but  just  at  (his  time  I  do  not 
feel  willing  to  dismiss  him.  Fate  whispers  me  to 
allow  him  to  remain ;  however,  this  much  will  I 
promise,  that  in  the  first  moment  which  threatens 
danger  to  my  peace,  I  will  follow  your  well-meant 
counsel ;  I  will  bid  him  farewell  forever." 

"  Then  am  I  satisfied,'*  replied  Leonora,  *'  al- 
though I  cannot  but  think  it  superstitious  in  you  to 
allow  the  words  of  an  old  gypsey  to  produce  such 
an  impression  on  your  mind.  No  doubt  she  had 
learned  something  of  your  attachment  to  Arienzo, 
and  aware  of  the  distance  which  existed  between 
you  in  point  of  rank,  hung  her  predictions  on  its 
possible  issue." 

**  It  may  be  so,^*  replied  the  Duchess  with  an 
unbelieving  smile,  '*  yet  so  long  as  duty  and  reason 
do  not  forbid,!  cannot  resolve  to  dismiss  Giovanni. 
Yet  again  I  promise,  that  with  the  first  conscious- 
ness of  danger,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  as  you 
advise,'*  and  with  these  words  she  bade  good  night 
to  her  friend. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  Pochess 
felt  anxious  and  disquieted  after  her  late  conversa 
tion  with  Leonora.     The  thought  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  any  secret  suffering  to  Giovanni,  awa 
kene  J  grief  in  her  sensitive  mind ;  the  occupations 


which  usually  afforded  her  so  much  pleasore  wen 
now  altogether  wearisome,  for  she  dared  not  veo* 
ture  to  look  at  the  picture  which  stood  half  finished 
on  the  easel,  since  in  the  features  of  her  beaati- 
ful  ideal  she  seemed  to  discover  Arienio's  likeneit, 
and  even  in  the  Hebe,  which  was  represented  is 
gorgeous  colors  in  her  tapestry  frame,  aa  filling 
her  vase  with  nectar  from  a  golden  evening  cload, 
Julia  fancied  she  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  be- 
loved. 

With  the  first  shadows  of  night  she  sought  the 
retirement  of  the  garden,  where,  with  carelesa 
hand,  she  broke  the  blossoms  from  the  lasoriut 
orange  trees,  threw  away  their  golden  froit,  and 
pulled  the  choicest  flowers  from  their  stems,  ooly 
to  cast  them  indifferently  aside,  until  oae  rose,  of 
remaikable  beauty,  attracted  her  notice,  aod  a&v'iog 
it  from  the  fate  of  its  companions,  she  inhaled  in 
perfume,  as  she  continued  to  rove  towards  a  dis- 
tant and  unfrequented  part  of  the  garden,  where, 
beside  a  rocky  grotto,  shaded  by  Urge  plane  treei, 
a  gurgling  stream  emptied  its  cascade  into  a  mar- 
ble basin.  With  her  mind  entirely  occupied  with 
the  half  formed  decision  of  dismissing  Giovaoni, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace,  from  her  train,  Jolu 
trod  with  downcast  eyes  over  the  flowery  lawo, 
which  spread  around  the  grotto,  and  had  already 
entered  its  close  recess  ere  she  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  her  thoughts,  stretched  in  slumber  on  the 
mossy  ground,  while  in  one  hand  he  clasped  a  faded 
knot  of  ribbon,  which  she  recognized  as  a  little  or* 
nament  he  had  playfully  stolen  from  her  ia  happier 
days.  Surprised  and  agitated,  she  endeavored  to 
retrace  her  footsteps,  but  Fate  seemed  to  hold  her 
spell-bound,  while,  with  clasped  hands,  she  stood 
watching  that  countenance,  whose  peacefal  tod  re- 
signed expression  told  of  inner  truth  and  pority* 
Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  marked 
the  careful  grasp  with  which  he  held  the  tarnished 
ribbon,  the  only  treasure  which  remained  to  bio 
of  those  former  days,  till,  as  if  fancying  that  ihe 
ought  not  to  allow  him  this  last  relic,  she  stretched 
out  her  band,  as  if  to  take  possession,  when,  irreso- 
lute in  her  purpose,  the  rose  fell  against  bis  cheek, 
and  ere  she  could  escape,  he  sprang  up  aini  id^ 
with  astonishment  her  bewildered  gaxe. 

For  a  moment  the  Duchess  was  unable  to  artica* 
late,  but  with  an  effort,  recovering  her  eoroposare, 
she  said,  **  Arienzo  let  me  take  this  opportuoiiy  t« 
bid  you  farewell.  I  thank  you  for  your  deroted 
services,  but  to-morrow  you  must  depart  fron 
Fondi." 

Giovanni's  face  became  pale  as  death,  as  seiaui^ 
the  beautiful  rose,  he  knelt  at  Julia's  feet, exclaim* 
ing,  '*  I  will  do  as  you  command !  It  is  indeed  tioi« 
that  I  should  depart !  I  feel  that  I  can  endare  oo 
longer !  But  may  I  preserve  this  rose !  May  I  re- 
tain it  as  a  precious  testimonial  of  your  approval 

*•  Keep  it  as  a  token  of  my  continual  fricodshipi 
and  be  assured  of  my  constant  esteem,  my  H^^v 
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gnmode,**  mormored  the  Dachess  wiih  a  glance 
which  spoke  volumes,  as  she  turned  and  left  the 
grotto. 

"Alas!  it  is  no  dreain/^  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
joQth  as  he  pressed  the  flower  with  fervor  to  his  lips. 
**  The  sentence  is  spoken  and  1  must  depart  from 
here.  Ah!  why  do  I  live?"  he  continued,  "  why 
does  not  death  come  to  my  release  1  Idle  folly  thus 
to  cherish  her  least  gifts,  the  offerings  of  com- 
passioa  rather  than  of  sympathy,  when  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  hope  for,  when  I  have  been  driven 
from  the  paradise  of  my  youth  to  stand  friendless 
amid  the  empty  desert  of  the  world,  and  in  deep 
igitstioo  he  wandered  through  the  alleys  of  the 
deserted  garden." 

Oq  entering  her  suite  of  apartments  the  Duch- 
ess found  Leonora  already  equipped  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  hermitage  of  Ceretello,  but  fearful  that  she 
mj  have  lefl  Giovanni  too  abruptly,  she  informed 
berof  their  recent  interview,  and  entreated  her  to 
we  them  on  her  account  ere  she  departed. 

"Comfort  him  with  kind  words  of  sympathy," 
>be  exclaimed,  **  seek  to  discover  the  state  of  his 
circomstances,  so  that  the  noble  Colonna  or  myself 
iBsv  devise  some  plan  for  secretly  assisting  him  ; 
tell  him  that  throughout  life  Jalia  Gonzaga  will 
coaift  bim  among  her  dearest  friends.  Nay !  I  un- 
derstand your  questioning  look,  Leonora,  but  be- 
iiere  me  my  integrity  still  remains  unshaken,  my 
Wrt  is  strong  in  its  firm  resolve,  and  it  is  only  fur 
bis  sake  that  I  have  arrived  at  this  speedy  resolu- 

tiOD." 

Trae  to  her  promise  Leonora  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  unhappy  youth,  who  assured  her  of 
^  readiness  with  which  he  obeyed  his  mistress* 
(ommaods,  at  the  same  time  oflfering  his  hearty 
ibsoks  for  her  constant  friendship,  and  bidding  her 
farewell,  since  he  intended  leaving  Foodi  on  the 
foUowiog  moroiog. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

Scarcely  had  Leonora  departed  from  the  villa* 
vhich  was  sitaated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Fundi,  when  a  mounted  cavalier  arrived  in 
great  haste,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  the 
j)acheas,  presented  a  letter  from  his  master,  the 
Cardinal  Hyppolyte  de  Mediois,  in  which  he  in- 
formed her  that  the  savage  Barbarossa  had  already 
l&nded  with  his  fleet  at  Naples  and  Procida,  where 
^  wu  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  lie 
^rnestly  advised  her  to  remain  no  longer  at  Fondi, 
which  lay  directly  on  the  sea,  but  to  retire  to  Rome 
or  some  other  inland  city. 
.  Ahhoogh  this  news  agitated  Julia  not  a  little,  yet 
^lieving  that  the  Cardinal  wished  to  prove  her 
moorage  when  there  was  really  no  immediate  dan- 
ger, she  determined  to  wait  the  advice  of  the  duke 
himself,  and  accordingly  despatched  a  gentleman  of 


her  train  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  was  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible,  since,  should  the  Turkish 
fleet  land  near  Fondi,  she  believed  that  she  would 
have  time  to  hasten  to  Porto  Corvo. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  became  suddenly 
obscured,  the  stars  could  only  be  seen  here  and 
there  twinkling  behind  the  dark  masses  of  clouds; 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall ;  thunder  rolled  in  the 
distance,  while  the  forked  lightning  shot,  at  times, 
above  the  horizon.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  however,  Giovanni^s  lute  might  be 
heard  breathing  its  pensive  melodies,  as  if  on  this 
last  evening  he  resolved  that  nothing  should  drive 
him  from  his  accustomed  place  beneath  his  mis> 
tress*  window,  but  that  he  would  remain  faithful 
to  his  duty  to  the  end.  Fearful  of  the  approaching 
storm,  the  Duchess  sent  one  of  her  maidens  to  bid 
him  cease  his  minstrelsy,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
his  own  apartments,  and  hardly  had  the  young  girl 
delivered  the  message,  than  the  music  was  stopped, 
the  lay  remained  unfinished,  though  Giovanni  felt 
it  impossible  to  retire  from  a  scene  so  exactly  in 
keeping  with  his  own  feelings,  for  within  him  all 
was  dark  and  dreary  as  outward  nature,  while  the 
distant  lightning  resembled  the  momentary  glances 
which  sometimes  brightened  the  obscurity  of  his 
path. 

**  How  like  my  fate  has  been  this  changeful  day;** 
he  exclaimed,  **  its  morning  kindled  by  a  sun  as 
glorious  and  beautiful  as  the  golden  orb  so  lately 
set ;  it8  evening  obscured  by  darkness  as  heavy  and 
foreboding  as  yonder  clouds  that  veil  the  starry 
vault.  Why  have  I  thus  long  remained  here? 
Why  thus  early  awakened  from  my  sweet  dream 
of  hopel  Yet  no!  I  will  not  murmur, since  I  have 
fulfilled  my  duty  towards  her ;  since  I  have  won 
her  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own.  The  noble 
Colonna  no  longer  needs  my  services,  the  fleets  of 
the  infidels  swarm  our  sea,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
will  no  doubt  send  an  armada  against  them ;  I  will 
take  part  in  the  dangerous  service,  and  who  knows 
but  that  the  treacherous  element  may  grant  me  that 
quiet  grave  which  has  been  denied  by  the  unpitying 
earth.  To-morrow,  at  break  of  day,  I  will  set  oA^ 
for  Naples,  since  here  it  is  vain  to  seek  the  peace 
after  which  I  have  so  long  sighed.'* 

In  the  midst  of  his  painful  reflections,  Giovanni 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a  confused  noise  as  of  the 
voices  of  a  multitude  heard  at  intervals  between 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  torrents  of  rain. 
Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  high  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  villa  from  the  sea,  he  soon  discovered  'a 
dark  mass  of  armed  men  moving  stealthily  from 
the  adjacent  shore.  Presently  the  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard,  and  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  he  saw 
that  a  Turkish  vessel  lay  then  in  cove,  and  that 
the  Mussulroen  were  already  within  the  city.  In 
a  moment  he  remembered  the  news  which  had 
fallen  from  the  Cardinal  concerning  their  arrival 
at  Naples  and  the  adjoining  islands,  he  fell  there 
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was  nu  time  tu  be  lost,  and  springing  from  the 
wall  he  rushed  into  the  casile,  called  to  his  atten- 
dant to  saddle  two  horses  with  speed,  flew  up  the 
winding  stairs  and  through  the  long  suite  of  apart- 
ments  running  along  the  gallery  until  a  dim  light 
led  him  to  the  chamber  which  the  Duchess  usually 
occupied.  Terror  and  despair  gave  him  strength, 
as  bursting  in  he  seized  Julia  as  she  lay  in  deep 
slumber  on  her  velvet  couch,  and  with  a  strong  arm 
bore  her  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  while  in  passing, 
he  gave  the  alarm  to  the  occupants  of  the  various 
chambers,  crying  out,  ^*  up !  away !  the  Infidels 
have  surprised  us!^*  then  as  the  Duchess  sought  to 
remain  with  her  maidens,  he  cried  supplicatingly, 
** trust  to  me,  Julia!  trust  to  Giovanni,  it  is  your 
only  way  of  deliverance." 

Amid  the  noise  and  darkness  one  of  the  saddled 
horses  had  escaped  from  the  attendant,  but  spring- 
ing upon  the  remaining  charger,  Giovanni  placed 
the  Duchess  before  him,  for  terror  had  almost  de- 
prived her  of  consciousness,  and  pressing  through 
the  wide  gateway  which  luckily  yet  remained  un- 
closed by  the  porter,  he  galloped  over  the  open 
plain,  while  close  behind  them  might  be  heard  the 
wild  cry  of  "  God  and  Allah  !'*  as  the  Infidels  rode 
through  the  streets  putting  to  flight  the  terrified  in- 
habitants ;  till  presently  gaining  sight  of  the  fugi- 
tives by  means  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  small  party 
forsook  their  companions  and  came  at  fall  gallop 
in  their  rear. 

*'  Merciful  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  ferrified 
Duchess,  **  I  hear  the  tread  of  their  horses  more 
distinctly  every  moment.  Hasten  !  hasten  !  Gio- 
vanni, save  me  from  destruction.** 

*'  Alas  !*'  exclaimed  the  cavalier,  "  the  speed  at 
which  they  advance  almost  takes  from  me  the  pos- 
sibility of  flight,  but  if  no  other  mode  of  deliver- 
ance presents  itself,  I  can  but  lift  you  from  your  sad- 
dle, so  that  you  may  secrete  yourself  amid  these 
mountain  passes,  while  they  will  assuredly  follow 
io  my  track.  Nay !  be  not  anxious  concerning 
me,'*  he  added,  as  Julia  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  his  certain  peril.  **  Alas,  lady  !  what 
happier  fate  is  leA  roe  than  to  die  in  your  deliver- 
ance ;'*  and  driving  his  spurs  into  the  horse*s  flanks, 
he  hastened  his  progress  towards  a  turn  of  the 
road  where  Julia  might  escape  unnoticed. 

**  Surely  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  your  horse 
is  evidently  weary,  and  the  Infidels  are  just  behind 
OS;  therefore  let  os  take  this  opportunity  to  fly  to 
the  woods,  for  in  truth,  Giovanni,  I  cannot  leave 
you  to  run  the  risk  of  being  overtaken,  and  plead 
yoar  protection  amid  thi%  dreary  forest  ;**  so  say- 
ing, with  wonderful  coilectedness,  the  Duchess 
leapt  from  the  saddle,  and  assisted  by  her  compau- 
ion,  took  refuge  in  a  ravine,  which  lay  upon  the 
road- side,  while  the  noble  steed,  freed  from  his 
burden,  dashed  like  lightning  before  his  pursuers, 
who  in  the  darkness  did  not  discover  this  plan  of 


escape,  but  followed  the  coarser  at  full  speed.   A 
moment  more  would  have  proved  too  late. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  delicately 
reared  Duchess  could  continue  her  painful  jour- 
ney ;  every  step  over  the  flinty  rocks  caused  the 
blood  to  flow  from  her  naked  feet,  and  soon  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  she  declared  herself  anable 
to  proceed  further ;  but  near  as  she  was  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  Giovanni  entreated  her  to  sop- 
port  her  courage  until  they  coald  discover  some 
cavern  among  the  mountains,  where  the;  might 
find  shelter  from  the  pelting  rain  which  fell  io  tor- 
rents. 

^'  Be  not  angry  with  me,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  bat 
since  your  precious  life  runs  a  fearful  risk,  perioit 
me  to  bear  you  in  my  arms  along  this  dark  sod 
devious  pathway.  Yield  to  a  dying  man  this  last 
reqaest,  for  I  feel  that  from  this  night  the  son  of 
my  life  is  set.  To-morrow  will  separate  me  from 
you  forever." 

**  True  and  noble  soul,*'  exclaimed  Jolia,  moved 
to  deep  emotion,  ^*  with  the  most  perfect  trost  I 
yield  to  your  guidance,  for  I  feel  nnable  to  proceed 
farther  without  assistance,**  and  silently,  yet  with 
an  expression  of  profound  respect,  Arienzo  raised 
his  exhausted  companion  from  the  ground  and  bore 
her  as  rapidly  as  his  strength  allowed  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains. 

*'  Ah  !  sorely  I  am  familiar  with  this  spot,*^  ex- 
claimed Julia  with  animation,  as  just  then  a  mid 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  four  large  chesnot trees 
of  peculiar  size  and  beauty,  which  formed  a  thick 
screen  over  a  huge  cliff  of  projecting  rock.  '*  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  will  find  behind  those  trees 
a  spacious  cavern,  which  I  have  oAen  noticed  vhea 
riding  through  these  woods.  Hasten,  Giovaooi," 
added  she,  springing  from  his  arms,  **  explore  the 
ground  around  us,  for  io  truth  I  am  shivering  vi(h 
cold  and  exposure,  and  cannot  longer  bear  this  piti- 
less storm.*' 

Commending  her  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  her 
companion  set  off  on  his  tour  of  discovery,  and  io 
a  few  minutes  joyfully  returned  to  conduct  her  to 
the  desired  shelter. 

What  a  singular  freak  of  fortune !  Exhaasied 
with  fatigue, dripping  and  shivering,  that  ihisladr, 
who  was  the  idol  of  Italy,  should  have  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  gloomy  cavern  from  the  frighifol  tem- 
pest ;  that  she,  before  whom  crowds  of  coortiers 
bowed  in  homage,  and  who  would  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  her  defence,  now  lay  deserted  by  sU 
save  the  only  man  who  had  ever  oaosed  her  heart 
to  beat  with  true  emotion.  Thus  does  fatedesuoy 
the  sure  schemes  of  men,  uniting  more  closelj 
those  who  believed  themselves  separated  forever. 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  their  es* 
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trance  into  the  caTern,  when  suddenly  they  were 
startled  by  loud  and  tumoltuous  voices  of  men, 
who,  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  re- 
vealed that  they  were  robbers,  probably  eeekin^f  to 
eooreal  themselves  from  the  sudden  incursion  of 
the  Turks.  Hastily  conducting  the  terrified  Julia 
to  the  ioterior  of  the  cavern  and  beseeching  her  to 
preserte  her  fortitude,  Giovanni  advanced  with 
drawn  sword  to  the  entrance,  where  had  arrived 
already  a  dozen  furious  looking  men,  the  foremost 
of  whom  demanded  in  load  tones  the  cause  of  his 
introsioQ  into  their  den,  and  bade  him  make  way 
immediately  and  allow  them  to  enter.  Aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  his  ground  against  so 
many  armed  banditti,  Giovanni  briefly  informed 
them  of  his  oight*8  adventure,  and  besought  of 
ibeo  as  Christians  aid  and  protection  for  a  noble 
lady  vho  bad  just  escaped  from  the  Infidels  and 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  cavern. 

'*And  who  are  yoo,  bold  fellow,  who  thus  de- 
naDd  oor  assistance  T*  asked  the  captain  of  the 
band;  "women,  particularly  beautiful  oties,  are 
the  best  of  booty,  since  they  usually  bring  uft  a 
handsome  ransom,  bat  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  asked 
to  take  part  in  their  defence.  Quick,  Andreas,'* 
laid  he,  "light  a  torch  and  let  us  look  about  os.'* 
In  a  moment  the  person  addressed  presented  the 
Captain  with  a  blazing  flambeau,  bat  ere  Giovanni 
would  allow  him  to  advance,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  robber *8  shoulder,  exclaiming  in  confident  tones, 
"first promise  to  protect  the  lady,  and  I,  on  my  part, 
wilt  pay  yoo  two  thousand  doubloons  when  you  have 
coodoeted  her  to  a  place  of  safety.  If  you  re- 
fase,  yoor  sword  shall  settle  the  matter." 

**  And  who  can  assure  me  of  your  two  thousand 
doobloons;**  asked  the  robber,  with  a  satirical 
Uogh.  "  Nay  !  nay !  let  us  first  see  our  booty, 
^then  we  will  determine  her  just  value.'* 

**  She  sunds  before  you,"  cried  the  Duchess  in 
calm,  clear  tones,  as  wrapped  in  Arienzo*s  crim- 
en Daotle,  she  advanced  with  regal  tread  to  the 
*«ry  centre  of  the  group.  **  I  am  Julia  Gonzaga, 
Duchess  of  Trajetta,  who  never  makes  a  promise 
that  she  does  not  fulfil." 

"  Noble  lady !"  exclaimed  the  robber,  as  kneeling 
fttpectfiilly  before  her,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
l^r  surpassing  loveliness,  *'  noble  lady !  I  have 
beard  men  speak  of  the  beauiifnl  Julia  Gonzaga, 
and  now  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  she  and  no  other 
lUnds before  me!' 

"  What  a  splendid  prize,"  mattered  one  of  the 
^bbers ;  "  the  noble  Coloona  would  assuredly  pay 
ten  thoQsand  doabloons  for  her  ransom,  and  even 
>hoQld  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  bargain  with 

Rirbarossa,  he  would  no  doubt  furnish  ua  with  full 

poriea." 

*'  Be  silent !  roracioos  villain !"  muttered  the 
Captain ;  **  let  it  not  be  thought  that  even  a  rob- 
^r  band  is  incapable  of  respect  and  generosity 
towards  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman  as  this  lady ! 
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No,  comrades,  there  is  probably  not  one  among 
you  who  cannot  tell  of  some  kind  charity  which 
she  may  have  exercised  towards  your  poor  wives 
and  children,  since  her  whole  life,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  been  passed  in  performing  acts  <»f  clemency 
and  mercy  ;"  then  turning  to  the  Duchess,  he 
added,  **  most  gracious  lady  !  accept  of  our  prom- 
ise, and  although  robbers,  it  is  an  oath  that  has 
never  been  broken,  to  pledge  ourselves  as  yoar 
protectors,  aod  to  do  for  you  to  the  utmost,  even 
though  we  lose  our  lives  in  the  straggle.  Should 
the  Infidels  yet  remain  in  the  country  to-morrow, 
we  pray  you  to  allow  us  to  conduct  you  farther 
into  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  since  even 
here  you  may  not  be  perfectly  secure.  And  now, 
comrades,"  he  continued,  as  he  turned  with  a  low 
reverence  from  the  grateful  Julia,  ^*  let  us  hasten 
to  locate  ourselves  beneath  the  dome  of  Heaven i 
since  this  night  our  rude  cavern  will  be  biestby  so 
beautifol  a  visitant.  Francesca,"  cried  he  to  hie 
young  wife,  who  had  timidly  stood  in  the  baek 
ground,  **  hasten  !  prepare  a  good  bed,  hang  up  your 
curtains,  and  kindle  a  fire,  so  that  the  Duchess  may 
refresh  herself  after  her  perilous  journey.  For 
you,  young  sir,"  turning  to  Giovanni,  "  you  must 
assist  us  to  keep  watch  through  the  coming  honrst 
and  in  case  of  need  do  the  best  with  your  good 
sword." 

Giovanni,  who  had  remained  in  silent  admira* 
tion  of  Julians  firm  demeanor,  now  advanced  to« 
wards  her,  and  pressing  her  extended  hand  to 
his  lips,  murmured  in  almost  inarticulate  accents, 
'*  farewell,  lady!  God  be  with' you  !  farewell  for 
ever.*' 

"Will  you  leave  me,  Giovanni! — would  yoo 
forsake  me  to  the  care  of  this  robber  band  V  whis* 
^red  the  Duchess  in  tones  of  deep  anxiety. 

*'  Nay  !  beloved  Julia,"  he  rejoined,  '*  I  will  re« 
main  in  your  vicinity— I  will  watch  over  yoo  until 
yoa  reach  a  place  of  security.  Then  it  is  best, 
far  best,  that  I  should  tear  myself  from  yonr  pres- 
ence forever,"  and  ere  the  agitated  Julia  could  re- 
ply, he  had  retreated  through  the  entrance  and 
taken  his  post  with  the  hardy  band  beneath  the 
spreading  shelter  of  the  chesnot  trees. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Scarcely  had  the  men  deserted  the  cavern,  when 
the  young  and  slender  Francesca  perceiving  Julia's 
need  of  dry  clothing,  opened  her  leathern  knap- 
sack and  selecting  the  best  articles  of  dress,  prof- 
fered them  modestly  for  her  use,  till  as  the  Duch- 
ess stood  before  her,  clad  in  the  fanciful  costume 
of  a  peasant  maiden,  Francesca  loudly  expressed 
her  admiration  of  her  beauty  ;  then  preparing  the 
couch  with  dextrous  neatness,  she  soon  prevailed 
on  her  to  rest  her  weary  limbs,  aod  the  last  aoood 
which  fell  on  Julians  tired  senses,  was  the  soft  mo- 
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Dotonoiis  cadence  of  the  brigand's  wife,  as  she 
dried  the  grarments  at  the  blazing  fire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Giovanni  paced  slowly  before 
the  cavern  ;  the  events  of  the  past  night  had  awa- 
kened new  and  alarming  emotions  in  his  bosom  ; 
and  thoagh  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  proved 
Julia  Gonzaga^s  deliverer,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
remain  longer  in  her  vicinity  ;  the  cry  of  long  sub- 
dued love  in  loud  and  startling  accents  pressed  its 
claims ;  and  carried  away  by  his  excess  of  feeling, 
be  exclaimed,  **  now  welcome  death,  whenever  it 
approaches !  I  have  enjoyed  the  highest  blessed- 
Bess  of  life,  I  have  saved  her  for  whom  alone  I  have 
been  willing  to  live,  no  richer  pleasure  yet  re- 
mains to  me,  and  I  yearn  to  meet  my  fate  what- 
ever it  may  prove." 

**  Hasten  op  yonder  clifT,^*  called  out  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  robbers,  interropting  Giovanni's  secret 
emotions ;  **  when  the  morning  dawns,  you  can 
look  from  there  on  the  valley  which  extends  to  the 
sea,  and  can  inform  us  whether  the  Infidels  have 
yet  returned  to  their  ships.  In  truth,  I  hope  that 
they  will  remain  no  longer  on  our  shores.  For 
me,  I  must  stay  below  and  preserve  order  among 
my  men,  so  hasten  !  and  ascend  alone,  young  sir ; 
methinks  the  dawn  will  soon  appear." 

With  willing  steps,  Arienzo  followed  the  lead- 
er's bidding,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  steep  rock, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  morning.  The  storm 
had  already  ceased  its  violence;  quick  flashes  of 
lightning  were  now  only  seen  in  the  Western  hori- 
zon ;  and  amid  the  floating  masses  of  cloud,  the 
pale  stars  looked  out,  shedding  a  softened  radi- 
ance ;  while  in  the  Eastern  heavens,  the  early 
dawn  extended  its  feeble  light  every  moment,  ma- 
king day  more  visible,  until  at  length  the  loose 
clouds,  which  rested  in  the  East,  begun  to  grow 
rosy  as  the  lily  cheek  of  the  maiden,  when  it  blushes 
beneath  the  first  kiss  of  love ;  the  whole  orient 
seemed  clad  in  ruby-colored  flames ;  the  sun  rose 
majestically  from  his  ocean  couch,  extending  count- 
less rays  over  the  mirror-like  sea,  and  Day  in  her 
full  glory  was  born. 

Alas  !  that  morning  light  brought  no  comfort  to 
the  hapless  Giovanni,  and  it  was  not  until  his  eye 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  town  of 
Fondi,  that  he  forgot  his  own  sorrow  in  its  evi- 
dent devastation.  Dark  volumes  of  smoke  rose 
from  its  deserted  walls,  revealinfj  the  ruin  to  which 
it  had  been  devoted ;  while  at  full  sail  might  be 
seen  the  vessels  of  the  Infidels,  which  had  left  the 
coast  some  hours  before,  save  one,  wtiich  lay  at 
anchor  at  Sperlong,  waiting  for  the  booty  which 
was  hourly  expected  along  with  the  bold  pirate 
Barbarossa,  who  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  lin- 
gered amid  the  confines  of  Fondi,  till  hopeless  of 
getting  possession  of  its  best  treasure,  the  peer- 
less Duchess,  he  turned  with  curscK  and  impre- 
cations to  take  bis  place  among  his  lawless  crew. 

The  loss  of  Julia  Gonzaga  was  indeed  a  bitter 


disappointment,  since  attracted  by  the  report  of 
her  beauty  the  Sultan  Solyman  had  commanded 
his  Admiral,  Barbarossa,  to  get  possession  of  the 
lady  and  to  bring  her  to  Stamboul,  even  thoagh  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  should  flow  in 
the  conflict.  Thanks  to  a  good  Providesce!  Love 
had  rescued  the  Dove  from  the  talons  of  the  Vul- 
ture ;  the  Duchess  was  saved  to  ber  coonlry  and 
her  friends ;  and  only  empty  treasure  remained  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  rapacious  Barbarossa, 
who,  as  if  in  revenge  for  her  timely  deliverance, 
set  fire  to  Sperlong,  and  her  favorite  reireai  of 
Fondi. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

When  the  last  Turk  had  left  the  town,  and  iheir 
vessels  were  seen  making  way  from  the  adjacent 
coast.  Giovanni,  along  with  several  of  the  robbers, 
set  off  for  Fondi,  to  discover  the  true  stale  of  af- 
fairs. They  found  the  place  almost  deserted ;  few 
human  beings  were  to  be  seen  amid  its  ruins,  where 
the  flames  were  raging  fearfully.  On  their  re- 
turn, however,  they  met  with  several  fugitives  in  the 
forest,  who  proved  to  be  cavaliers  in  the  service  of 
the  Ducheas ;  to  these  Giovanni  related  the  adren- 
tures  of  the  night,  and  conflded  the  care  of  tbeir 
beloved  mistress;  then  watching  from  a  high cliif 
which  overlooked  the  cavern,  he  assured  himself  of 
Julians  entire  safety  in  the  arrival  of  these  faithful 
servants,  and  with  an  expression  of  grief  and  des- 
pair, which  revealed  the  conflict  of  his  spirits 
he  exclaimed,  **  farewell !  farewell  forever!'' and 
disappeared  amid  the  forest. 

Moved  to  deep  sorrow  by  the  picture  which  her 
knights  presented  of  the  fate  of  Fondi,  Julia  de- 
termined to  visit  the  place  ere  she  set  off  for  Ponio 
Corvo.  Seated  in  a  litter,  formed  of  interlaced 
branches,  and  accompanied  by  her  own  koi^bts 
and  several  of  the  robber  band,  who,  whether  mo- 
ved by  her  dignity,  or  the  prospect  of  her  handsome 
ransom,  watched  over  her  with  the  most  defer- 
ential care.  The  Duchess  soon  reached  Uie  de- 
vastated town.  Alas !  it  was  a  scene  of  ruin,  for 
few  of  its  inhabitants  had  escaped  from  the  sword, 
or  from  slavery  ;  the  flames  still  raged  fiercely*  ^ 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  extinguished, 
and  only  their  remoteness  from  the  other  buildio?> 
had  yet  prevented  the  castle  and  one  of  the  churches 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  devouriog  element. 
Within  the  former,  however,  all  was  entirely  <J«- 
stroyed.  The  fine  old  pictures  were  torn  from  ih«  i 
walls;  its  noble  statues  crushed  to  pieces;  «'*" 
the  tombs  of  Marcus  and  Prosper  Colonna  M 
been  broken  open  and  their  bones  scattered  ref»- 
lessly  around.  But  it  was  the  sight  of  the  fe* , 
living  inmates  of  the  place  that  awakened  Julia*  j 
deepest  commiseration.  There  might  be  seen  ai 
orphan  child,  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  its  mor* 
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dered  ptrcnt«;  there  the  mother  lamenting  her 
Inst  daughter,  the  wife  her  hushand,  or  the  hroiher 
his  sister;  in  truth,  there  were  none  who  were  not 
in  that  fearful  nifrhi  bereaved  of  some  object  of  ten- 
der affeciioo.  With  streaming  eyes  the  Duchess 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  hapless. groups, 
seeking  to  proffer  assistance  and  consolation  ;  but 
lias !  what  could  a  woman's  feeble  arm  perform 
against  the  decrees  of  mighty  Fate  t  Her  heart 
loo  was  bleeding  with  sorrow,  since  besides  the 
distress  caosed  by  Giovanni*8  disappearance,  she 
had  lost  many  of  her  attached  servants,  thoutjh 
tiianks  to  Heaven  t  the  most  faithful  was  still  left 
her  in  her  friend  Leonora  Orbito,  who  had  that 
morning  received  the  news  of  (he  destruction  of 
Fondi,  and  wretched  coneerning  the  Duchess,  had 
hastened  to  Ponte  Corvo,  which,  as  she  judged 
rigbilj,  would  prove  the  nearest  asylom.  Their 
meeting  was  full  of  painful  feeling,  and  when  Leo- 
nora learned  that  Giovanni  bad  been  Julians  deliv- 
erer, she  earnestly  enquired,  **  where  is  he  ?  let  me 
(hank  him  in  person.'* 

'*  He  has  gone  !  he  has  \e(i  me  for  ever  !'*  ex- 
claimed the  Duchess  vainly  seeking  to  prevent  a 
gosh  of  tears ;  *^  no  one  has  seen  him  since  this 
moroiog,  he  has  escaped  from  my  overflowing  grat- 
iiode ;  yet  ah  !  his  remembrance  will  ever  live  in 
my  heart :  I  will  ever  cherish  for  him  the  deepest 
respect,  the  warmest  friendship,  the  most  devoted 
— :''  here  Julia  paused  suddenly,  while  a  crim- 
9M  blush  saffased  her  pallid  features. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  the  conrse  of  a  few  months  after  the  above 
mentioned  incidents,  the  aged  Colon na  yielded  to 
tiie  course  of  nature  and  expired,  breathing  bless- 
ings on  the  wife,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him 
throooh  so  many  trying  circumstances.  Free  to 
follow  her  heart's  strongest  impulse,  the  youthful 
«tdow  DOW  made  enquiry  concerning  her  preser- 
ver, but  could  only  learn,  from  his  parents,  that 
immediately  af\er  quitting  her  service,  he  had  left 
Italy  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Tunis,  and  had  not 
iilowed  ihenu  to  hope  any  speedy  return. 

Although  many  princes  and  noblemen  sued  for 
her  hand,  yet  in  her  regret  of  the  good  Colonna, 
>nd  in  her  anxiety  concerning  Giovanni,  Julia 
scarcely  gave  ear  to  their  proposals,  but  for  her 
device  employed  a  garland  of  Amaranth,  with  this 
ioscription,  **  Non  Morituray^  as  if  to  preserve  in 
her  own  mind  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
^d  perhaps,  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  living. 

Six  years  past  by,  when  as  she  one  evening  sat 
«iih  Leonora,  in  her  favorite  grotto,  where  she  had 
bestowed  the  last  token  of  her  regard  on  Giovanni, 
in  the  fragrant  rose  which  she  gave  him  at  part- 
^n^  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  small  packet, 
«hich,a8  he  said,  had  been  banded  him  by  a  foreign 


looking  person,  who  had  departed  immediately  on 
present  ing  it.  With  trembling  fingers  she  tore  open 
the  sheet,  and  became  pale  as  death  as  she  gazed 
on  the  contents;  a  faded  wreath  of  amaranth,  in 
the  middle  of  which  lay  the  knot  of  ribbon,  and 
the  withered  rose,  while  beneath  was  written  in 
indistinct  characters,  as  by  one  just  expiring,  ^^Non 
Moritura  .*^'  Alas !  she  needed  no  further  explana- 
tion of  his  fate ;  for  Julia  felt  that  only  in  death 
would  he  ha?e  relinquished  these  her  precious 
gifts. 

*^  .\h !  how  worthless  seemed  all  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune,'* she  exclaimed  after  a  long  pause,  daring 
which  tears  rained  in  tonents  down  her  pallid  face. 
**  I  have  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  all  that  woman 
generally  considers  most  worthy  of  envy.  The  lay 
of  the  poet  has  been  called  forth  by  these  now 
faded  featuies  :  men  of  learning  have  bowed  be- 
fore my  spirit,  as  at  a  holy  shrine  ;  wealth  has  lav- 
ished upon  roe  its  never  failing  treasures  ;  I  owned 
a  husband  who,  by  his  generous  devotion,  showed 
that  he  regarded  me  as  his  idol ;  but,  alas !  in  this 
full  cup  of  fortune  was  mingled  one  bitter  drop, 
which  poisoned  for  me  the  whole  intoxicating  draft; 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  splendid  career,  even  when 
I  felt  myself  at  the  summit  of  glory,  I  was  poor  as 
the  poorest  begsar,  for  alas !  the  love  that  could 
alone  lend  enchantment  to  every  pleasure,  was  de- 
nied to  me  for  ever;  and  although  I  was  the  sun 
in  whose  rays  crowds  hovered  and  gained  warmth, 
yet  my  own  heart  remained  as  cold  as  though  its 
pulsations  had  ceased  entirely.  Yes,  dear  Leonora, 
the  Gypsey's  words  were  true,  when  she  foretold 
that  one  dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  and  ah !  have  I  not 
learned  by  my  own  sad  experience,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  earth  is  never  unalloyed.^* 

Mart  E.  Lee. 
Charlestony  S.  C. 


IMAGININGS. 


"  Eiirth  hath  bubbles  as  the  waters  have. 
And  these  are  of  them." 

I  Stand  upon  a  moantain*s  brow. 

Whose  head  the  dark  trees  shroud ; 
Adown  its  side,  a  wild  stream  leaps* 

With  music  sweet  and  loud  : 
A  deep  glen  stretches  to  the  right. 

Before,  a  peaceful  vale. 
And  o*er  my  head,  with  canvass  spread, 

The  stately  cloud-ships  sail. 

Gracefully  at  the  mountain's  foot, 

A  broad  stream  sweeps  away. 
And  on  its  waves,  like  many  stars. 
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The  sunbeams  dance  and  play ; 
The  hills  prolong  the  boatman's  song, 

As  o*er  that  burnish^a  wave. 
He  bears  the  frait  which  mother  earth 

His  honest  labors  gave. 

Afar  the  humble  farm-house  stands, 

Embower'd  in  green  trees ; 
In  many  a  field  the  gulden  crop 

Is  waving  in  the  breeze; 
The  drowsy  oxen  seek  repose 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade, 
While  on  the  green,  the  flocks  are  seen 

To  crop  the  tender  blade. 

While  thus  entranced,  I  view  the  scene. 

Whose  beauty  fills  my  soul — 
Far  from  the  din — the  r  oise  of  men, 

And  from  the  world's  control — 
I  feel  that  I  forever  here, 

In  dreamy  mood  could  roam, 
With  nature  for  my  only  friend — 

Iler  temple  for  my  home. 

Where  yonder  tall  cliOf  frowning  looks 

0*er  rocks  and  trees  below. 
About  whose  form  the  wild  vine  clings, 

And  wild  flowers  sweetly  blow. 
There  half  secluded  from  the  view, 

Within  a  quiet  spot, 
A  blest  retreat,  for  fancy  meet, 

Should  be  my  mountain  cot. 

And  I  would  have  upon  a  shelf. 

Some  books  of  choicest  lore — 
Brisrht  gems  of  thought  by  genius  wrought. 

From  nature's  boundless  store — 
There  **  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child,'' 

With  Milton  at  his  side. 
Like  kings  of  old,  in  cloth  and  gold. 

Should  high  o'er  all  preside. 

And  I  would  have  to  ride  at  morn, 

A  steed  of  gallant  mien ; 
With  high  arch'd  neck  and  eagle  eye, 

And  coat  of  glossiest  sheen — 
While  o'er  the  hills  Td  speed  to  meet 

The  morning*s  earliest  beams. 
My  mind  to  me,  a  realm  should  be, 

My  subjects,  airy  dreams. 

And  I  would  lie,  with  rod  and  line, 

Upon  the  banks  so  green.^- 
Kot  quite  awake,  nor  yet  asleep« 

But  somewhere  just  between  ; — 
And  waiting  then  with  curious  art, 

The  finny  tribe  to  snare. 
On  upward  wing  my  thoughts  would  spring. 

Like  wild  birds  in  the  air. 


And  when  the  day,  with  parting  ray. 

Throws  wide  her  golden  vest. 
And  upward  springs  the  broad,  red  roooo 

To  light  the  son  to  rest. 
Then  wrapt  in  many  an  olden  dream. 

Upon  the  waves  Td  glide, 
And  watch  afar  each  trembling  star 

Look  down  Ufmn  the  tide. 

Thus  bright  as  childbood'a  sunny  dream, 

Should  flow  life's  sparkling  wave — 
No  dread  unrest,  to  rend  the  breast — 

No  sorrows  stern  to  brave  :— 
The  rocks,  the  'stream,  the  morning's  beam, 

The  starry  smiles  of  night. 
Should  waken  ever  in  my  heart 

The  spirit  of  delight. 

Bracto5. 
Charlestowtit  Jeffetson  Co,f  Va. 
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1.  Poems.  By  R.  W.  Embrson.  Boston:  JamM Man- 
roe  6l  Go.     J 847.     16  mo.  pp.  251. 

2.  Paenu,  By  William  Ellrkt  Channino.  Sewrf 
Series.  Boston:  jMinesMuDroe^Co.  1847.  16 mo. 
pp.  160. 

3.  Schiller'*  Hmnage  of  the  Arts^  with  MiteeUmteovs  Pt«f 
frotn  Riickert^  Freiligrath^  and  other  Otrman  Poet*.   Bj 

Charles  T.  Brooks.     Boston:  James  Muoroe 6: Co. 
1847.     16  mo.  pp.  151. 

4.  Porms,  By  William  W.  Story.  Boston:  LitUc  & 
Brown.   1847.     16  oio.  pp.  249. 

b.  Poena.  By  Thomas  Bcchanan  Read.  Boston:  W- 
D.  Tick  nor  &l  Co.    1847.    16  mo.    pp.  124. 

6.  The  Inland  Bride,  and  other  Poem*.  By  JaHSs  F.  Col- 
MAN.  Boston:  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  1646.  16 mo. 
pp.  164. 

7.  Poem*.  By  Frances  Elizabrth  Browne.  Cam- 
bridge: MetCHlf  &  Co.     1846.    16  mo.  pp.  155. 

8.  Song*  of  the  Sea,  with  other  Poem*.  By  Epics  Sil- 
GENT.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1847.  19 1^ 
pp.  208. 

9.  Shells  from  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Gmhts.  By  IU»' 
RlET  Farley.  T\m  Series.  Boston  :  Jame*  Munro* 
&  Co.    1S47.    12  mo.  pp.300. 

One  of  oor  critical  brethren  across  the  ooetf« 
some  years  ago,  observing  the  almost  eoao(l<<ss 
multitude  of  books  already  in  being,  and  the  coo- 
stanily  increasing  productiveness  of  the  press,  re- 
marked in  rather  a  plaintive  way,  that  unless  some 
short- hand  process  was  speedily  invented,  the  ait 
of  reading  must  be  given  up  in  despair.  The  ap- 
prehension was  not  wholly  groundless,  though  it 
seems  exaggerated,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  sopp*" 
aition  that  books  are  printed  only  in  order  that  ib«f 
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may  be  read ;  while  ii  is  evident  that  many  books 
are  primed  no w-a- days  without  the  slightest  ex- 
jifciaijoo  ihat  they  will  be  read  by  anybody.  As 
fai.'hful  reviewers,  boood  to  watch  the  pruceed- 
laoi  of  aaihors,  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Flainstead 
was  appoioled  to  look  after  the  stars,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  know  more  than  must  people  about  "  new 
)<ubiica(ions,"  and  to  be  able  to  give  seasonable  no- 
tice when  any  thin^  remarkable  appears  above  the 
liiersry  borizoo*  We  are  proxies  fur  the  public, 
Hho  DOW  do  much  of  their  reading  at  second  hand, 
and  tniat  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews, 
for  an  estimate  of  books  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  parehase,  or  too  indolent  to  peruse. 

The  office  is  at  all  times  a  sufficiently  onerous 
one;  but  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  becomes 
qniie  intolerable.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  for 
instance,  there  is  some  demand  for  pretty  gift- 
books,  as  acceptable  presents  for  Christmas  and 
ibe  New  Year.  Dainty  little  volumes,  with  hot- 
pressed  leaves  and  vellum- colored,  or  arabesque 
rovers,  slip  in  among  new  work-boxes,  droll  bronze 
fisures,  and  articles  of  papeierie  and  bijouterie^ 
(»e  roaat  have  French  names  for  our  bawbles,)  as 
appropriate  ornameota  for  the  centre-table.  No 
one  thinks  of  reading  the  books,  any  more  than  of 
osing  the  wnrk-boxes.  Only  the  patient  and  con- 
ici<>mioas  reviewer  is  expected  to  tell  the  public  if 
ibereis  any  thing  entertaining  in  them.  As  so  little 
inquiry  ia  made  respecting  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
utnn,  amateur  authors  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
thcopportooity  to  inflict  their  wares  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Easays,  talen,  sketches,  travels,  treatises  npon 
moral  law,  and  **  elements'*  of  every  science  make 
tbeir  appearance  almost  by  hundreds,  to  deck  the 
bookseller^s  counters  for  a  week,  and  his  shelves 
^orac«ntury.  Great  as  the  demand  may  be,  the 
Mpoly  ia  8till  greater. 

VVe  are  at  first  disposed  to  pity  the  publishers 
ttbo  have  hazarded  their  capital  in  an  enterprise  so 
Dopromiaing.  But  the  worthy  bibliopolists  need 
no  rommiseration  ;  Ihey  are  far  too  shrewd  to  en- 
f'^anier  any  such  peril.  Formerly,  it  was  the  fash- 
'«n  for  the  publishers  to  pay  the  authors ;  now, 
ibe  rule  is  inverted,  and  the  authors  alone  pay,  and 
*<7  round  sums,  too,  for  the  use  of  a  publisher's 
oaioe,  and  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
public.  Most  writers  now-a-days  belong  to  the 
^tUanti  society,  and  the  frequency  o^  their  ap- 
pearance is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  extent  of 
their  reputations,  as  by  the  length  of  their  purses, 
ibis  change  of  practice  was  veiy  necessary ;  oth- 
erwise, the  glut  in  the  book-market  would  have 
^nkrupied  **  the  trade'*  long  ago.  Authors  have 
U\t\y  turned  the  tables  on  their  old  tyrants;  Grub 
Street  now  rules  Paternoster  Row,  instead  of  be- 
<A?  its  ill- paid  menial  and  slave. 

1q  this  crowd  of  seekers  after  literary  immor- 
't'ity,  the  poets,  of  course,  are  not  found  wanting, 
^ey  make  their  appearance  io  flocks  at  this  pro- 


pitious season,  just  as  the  wild  geese,  with  disso- 
nant clang,  wing  their  way  southward  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  Here  are  nine  young  disciples 
of  Apollo, — just  the  number  of  the  Muses, — whom 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public, 
with  their  maiden  publications  in  their  hands,  and 
glowing  with  the  blush  of  ingenuous  shame  and 
ambition.  One  or  two  of  them,  perhaps,  are  old 
sinners;  hut  the  greater  number  are  evidently  just 
caught.  They  are  in  the  agonies  of  a  first  ap- 
pearance, and  umiergoiug  as  much  perturbation  as 
a  young  legislator  when  he  makes  his  maiden 
speech.  Our  good  city  of  Boston  may  well  be 
called  **  the  literary  metropolis"  of  America ;  we 
doubt  whether  any  other  city  in  the  world  ever 
turned  so  large  a  brood  of  poets  out  of  the  oest  in 
one  season.  Some  crusty  old  fellows  may  per- 
haps excUim  with  Pope, — 

*'  All  Bedlam  or  Paroassua  is  let  out  !** 

Rut  they  will  do  wrong  to  be  surly  about  the  matter. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  read  all  these  volumes, 
which  contain,  according  to  a  rough  computation, 
about  eighteen  hundred  pages  of  rhyme  and  blank 
verse ;  that  task  falls  only  on  the  hapless  review- 
er, and  he  wilt  doubtless  be  alone  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  He  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  for 
the  power  of  rapid  perusal  and  omnivorous  diges- 
tion, and  this  is  certainly  an  occasion  to  put  his 
abilities  to  the  test. 

With  a  view  not  more  to  our  own  ease  and  com- 
fort, than  to  the  welfare  and  future  renown  of  these 
callow  poets,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
pay  a  little  more  heed  to  the  difierence  between 
quality  and  quantity.  One  cannot  make  himself 
more  sure  to  sink  in  the  sea  of  oblivion,  than  by 
tying  a  heavy  load  of  his  own  works  about  his 
neck  ;  all  the  corks  and  bladders  he  can  muster,— 
newspaper  puffs,  the  flattery  of  admiring  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  applause  of  a  little  coterie,— 
will  never  save  him.  His  epitaph  in  our  literary 
annals  will  be,  that  he  put  to  sea  with  a  weighty 
cargo  of  poetry,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
All  the  poems  of  Collins,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith 
united  would  hardly  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  the 
least  of  those  now  before  us;  but  each  of  these 
great  names  has  already  survived  one  century,  and 
not  a  leaf  of  their  laurels  has  faded.  If  either 
of  them  had  begun  his  career  with  the  publication 
of  a  book  like  one  of  these,  containing  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  songs,  miscellanies,  lyrics,  and  son- 
nets, his  fame  would  not  have  survived  his  funeral. 
The  satirist  laughs  at  the  poet 

**  Who  strains  from  hardbound  brains  six  lines  a  year;** 

but  his  own  glory  would  now  shine  all  the  brighter, 
if  he  had  not  heaped  so  many  verses  upon  it.  We 
maintain,  that  the  class  of  poets  whom  he  sneers 
at  ought  to  receive  all  encouragement.    There  are 
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not  mnny  such  in  our  day ;  rhe  disonler  under 
which  our  contemporaries  suffer  is  of  a  different 
character. 

A  knack  at  versification,  a  tolerable  command 
of  poetical  diction,  and  a  store  of  well-used  ima- 
ges are  now  very  common  endowments  :  hardly  any 
one  can  pride  himself  over  his  nei(;hhors  in  the 
p4tsse8si(>n  of  them.  Rhyminj;  is  as  easy  as  pun- 
ning, to  one  who  will  allow  his  thoughts  to  run 
more  by  the  associations  of  sound  than  of  sense. 
The  aniversaliiy  of  these  gifts,  if  all  persons  were 
equally  ambitious,  mioht  produce  very  serious  con- 
sequences ;  our  literature  would  be  drowned  by  an 
inundation  of  poetry.  We  should  all  be  so  busy 
in  writing  verses,  that  nobody  would  have  leisure 
to  read  them  ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  be  very 
caustic  critics,  for  it  was  long  a^o  remarked,  that 
**  poetry  is  like  hrown  bread,  since  those  who  make 
it  at  home  never  like  what  they  meet  with  else- 
where." Sometime  in  the  course  of  his  life,  under 
the  influence  of  love,  madness,  or  some  other  ca- 
lamity, almost  every  one  is  silly  enough  to  sin  in 
rhvme. 


4< 


Scribimuif  indocli,doctique,  poemata  passim.*' 


But  not  every  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  publish  his 
sins  to  the  world.  With  more  prudence  than  am- 
bition, he  first  consigns  them  to  the  depths  of  his 
writing-desk,  and  afterwards  to  the  flames.  The 
world  would  not  have  siifTered  an  irreparable  loss, 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  poetical  vagaries  now  be- 
fore it  in  print  had  undergone  the  same  fate. 

Old  John  Locke — rather  a  prosaic  and  plain  spo- 
ken character  it  is  true — declared  many  years  ago 
that  there  are  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Par- 
nassus. ^*  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil; 
and  there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who 
have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thence.'^  Fame  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  can  now  be  gathered  on  the  sacred 
mount;  and  we  have  great  fears,  too,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  crop  has  been  reaped  and  ap- 
propriated. There  are  so  many  seekers  after  it, 
that  they  jostle  one  another,  and,  in  almost  every 
case,  come  back  empty-handed.  Amateur  poets, 
especially,  who  dabble  in  rhyme  only  for  their  own 
amusement  and  the  proflt  of  the  booksellers,  can- 
not hope  to  glean  much  in  a  fleld,  the  resources  of 
which  are  so  carefully  husbanded.  *'  The  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease"  has  continued  to 
increase  in  number  ever  since  the  days  of  Pope :  too 
indolent  and  independent  to  seek  the  favor  of  the 
public  on  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  depend,  all 
their  talent  passes  oflf  in  a  languid  and  washy  fa- 
cility of  versification,  which  can  gain  no  ajiplaose 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  spinster  cousins  and 
maiden  aunts.  The  privations,  thethroes,  and  the 
rewards  of  genius  are  equally  unknown   to  them. 

But  it  is  time  to  look  more  particularly  at  the 
merits  of  ihia  batch  of  poets.    At  the  head  of  the 


list  stands  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  mystical  effosions 
have  been  for  some  years  the  delight  of  a  Urge 
and  increasing  circle  of  young  people,  and  the  des- 
pair of  the  critics.  He  is  a  chartered  libertine, 
who  has  long  exercised  his  prerogative  of  writiDv 
enigmas  both  in  prose  and  verse,  sometimes  with 
meaning  in  them,  and  sometimes  without,— iDore 
frequently  without.  Many  of  his  fragments  io 
verse — if  verse  it  can  be  called,  which  pnts  at  de- 
fiance all  the  laws  of  rhythm,  metre,  grammar,  and 
common  sense — were  originally  published  in  The 
Dial,  lucus  a  non  Iticendo^  a  strange  periodical 
work,  which  is  now  withdrawn  from  sunlight  ioio 
the  utter  darkness  that  it  always  coveted.  These 
fragments,  with  some  new  matter,  are  now  first  col- 
lected in  a  separate  volume,  and  published,  as  we 
believed,  with  a  sly  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  ao* 
thor  to  quiz  his  own  admirers.  His  prose  essajs, 
on  their  first  appearance,  were  received  with  aboat 
eqnal  admiration  and  amazement;  always  enig- 
matical and  frequently  absurd  in  doctrine  and  sen- 
timent, they  also  contained  flashes  of  better  things. 
Quaint  and  pithy  apothegms,  dry  and  hamoroos 
satire,  studied  oddities  of  expression,  which  made 
an  old  thought  appear  almost  as  good  as  a  new  one, 
and  frequent  felicities  of  poetical  and  pictaresqne 
diction,  were  the  redeeming  qualities  that  compen- 
sated the  reader  for  toiling  through  many  pages 
filled  with  a  mere  hubbub  and  jumble  of  words. 
Startling  and  ofiensive  opinions,  drawn  mostly  from 
systems  of  metaphysics  that  were  long  ago  explo- 
ded and  forgotten,  were  either  darkly  hinted  at,  or 
baldly  stated  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  d^ 
fence.  Poet  and  mystic,  humorist  and  heretic,  ibe 
writer  seemed,  on  the  one  side,  to  aim  at  a  reviTii 
of  Heraclitus  and  Plotinus,  and  on  the  other,  tobe 
an  imitator  of  Kabelais  and  Sterne.  A  few  touch- 
es of  recondite  learning,  obvioasly  more  fantastic 
than  profound,  added  to  thesingalarity  of  the  com- 
pound which  he  presented  to  the  public.  He  prob- 
ably accomplished  his  first  purpose,  when  his  es- 
says simply  made  people  stare,-— 

*'  While  iome  pronounced  him  woodroos  wi»c, 
And  some  declared  bim  mad." 

But  it  is  only  in  his  prose  that  Mr.  Emerson  is 
a  poet ;  this  volume  of  professed  poetry  contains 
the  most  prosaic  and  unintelligible  stuff  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  The  bonk 
opens,  very  appropriately,  with  a  piece  called  TA< 
Sphinx.  We  are  no  CEdipos.  and  cannot  expoand 
one  of  the  riddles  contained  in  it ;  bat  some  of. 
our  readers  may  be  more  successful,  and  a  speci- 
men of  it  shall  therefore  be  placed  before  then. 
It  matters  not  what  portion  is  extracted,  for  »1* 
poem  may  be  read  backwards  quite  as  intellir^T 
as  forwards,  and  no  mortal  can  trace  the  sligh'**^ 
connection  between  the  verses. 

*•  The  fienJ  that  m«n  harries 
Is  love  of  the  Best ; 
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Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon, 

Lit  by  rays  from  the  Bleat. 
The  Lptbe  of  nHture 

CanH  trance  him  again* 
liVbose  aoul  seea  the  perfect, 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  rain. 

"  Profouoder,  profounder, 

Man's  spirit  must  dive  ; 
To  ku  ayt-niling  orbit 

No  goal  will  arrive  ; 
The  heavens  thai  now  draw  him 

With  sweetness  untold, 
Onre  found, — for  new  heavens 

He  ipurneth  the  old.** 

We  paose  here  to  ask  if,  in  the  Italicized  lines, 
the  epithet  "  aye-rolJing'*  is  not  a  misprint  for  eye- 
TollJDg.  We  never  heard  of  an  ever-rolling  orbit, 
ioasiDDch  as  the  orbit  nsually  remains  siill,  and 
ibe  object,  or  body,  rolls  in  it.  *•  The  eye  rolling 
ifiits  orbit'*  is  a  phrase  intelligible  enough  by  itself, 
tboagh  it  has  no  imaginable  relation  here  with  the 
coniext.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  strange  that  *•  no 
goal  will  arrive  ;"  goals  do  not  usoally  arrive,  but 
lemaia  fixed ;  they  are  the  points  arrived  at. 

''Pride  ruined  the  angels. 

Their  shame  them  restores ; 
ind  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

Lurks  in  stings  of  remorse. 
Have  1  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  iree  1 — 
I  would  be  were  nobler 

Than  to  love  me. 

"  Ktenu  alternation^ 

Now/olUnttf  nowJUea  ; 
And  under  pain,  pleasure,— 

Under  pleasure,  pain  lies. 
Lore  works  at  the  centre. 

Heart-heaving  alway ; 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 

To  the  borders  of  day. 

"  Dan  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits !" 

Amen !  We  will  qnote  no  farther  here,  lest  we 
•bold  entirely  lose  ours.  An  "  alternation,*'  that 
"now  follows,  DOW  flies,"  is  an  idea  profound 
CDoogh  to  puzzle  the  wits  of  most  philosophers. 

^t  cite  one  other  stanza  from  a  different  page, 
^  it  shows  what  improvements  the  poem  has  un- 
dergone io  the  process  of  incubation. 

"  Uprose  the  merr^  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone ; 
iS%«  mdted  into  pttrple  elovd. 

She  eihered  in  the  nuwn  ; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame  ; 

She  flowered  in  hlossoms  red ; 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wave ; 

She  stood  Monadnoc*s  head.'* 

^e  have  not  The  Dial  at  hand  for  reference; 
^01  if  memory  serves  us  aright,  in  the  poem  as 
iim  published,  instead  of  the  lines  here  printed  in 
Italics,  we  bad  the  following  :— 


*'  She  jumped  into  a  barberry  bush. 
She  jum|ied  into  the  moon." 

This  original  reading  seems  to  be  preferable,  as 
it  is  more  simple  and  graphic ;  but  the  poet  proba- 
bly struck  it  out,  lest  he  should  appear  indebted  to 
the  highly  imaginative  lines  of  Mother  Goose, — 


M 


Hey,  diddle-diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 


The  Sphinx  concludes  her  oracles  with  this 
tempting  declaration  : — 

"  Thorough  a  thousand  voices 

Spoke  the  universal  dame : 
*  Who  tellcth  one  of  my  meaaings. 

Is  master  of  all  I  am.' " 

We  doubt  whether  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
will  ever  be  claimed  by  any  body  ;  certainly  not  by 
us.  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  **  uni- 
versal" old  lady. 

As  original  in  his  choice  of  subjects  as  in  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  Mr.  £merson  has  some 
dainty  lines  addressed  to  the  humble  bee.  We 
can  quote  only  the  two  concluding  stanzas,  which 
show  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the  poet's  ob* 
servatioQ  of  nature. 

"  Aught  unsavory  or  clean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen  ; 
But  violets  and  Inlbery  bells. 
Maple-sap,  and  daffodels. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high 
Succory  to  match  the  sky. 
Columbine  with  born  of  honey. 
Scented  fern,  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's  tongue, 
And  brier  roses,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
AH  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

*'  Wiser  far  than  human  seer. 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair. 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet, 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care, 
Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fa^t, 
Thou  already  slumberesl  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep  ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous.' 


>» 


Mr.  Emerson  delights  to  build  a  poem  on  some 
nearly  forgotten  anecdote,  or  myth,  or  recorded 
saying  of  the  wise  and  great,  either  in  ancient 
times  or  the  Middle  Ages.  A  sort  of  misty  ref- 
erence to  this  theme  appears  here  and  there  in  the 
verses,  and  if  the  reader  is  lucky  enough  to  re- 
member the  anecdote,  he  may  flatter  himself  that 
he  can  see  a  glimpse  of  meaning  in  them.  But  if 
unlearned  or  forgetful,  no  reference,  no  direct  state- 
ment, no  charitable  foot-note,  gives  him  the  least 
hint  of  the  writer's  purpose ;  all  is  dark  as  Ere- 
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bus.  Sometimes,  an  nncouih  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or 
German  compound  word  stands  as  the  title  of  a 
few  verses,  and  answers  the  poet's  object  topazzle 
his  readers  quite  delightfully.  The  contrivance  is 
ingenious,  and  shows  how  highly  obscurity  is  pri- 
zed, and  that  a  book  of  poetry  may  almost  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  child^s  book  of  riddles. 

Thus,  some  lines  headed  Alphonso  of  CcutUc 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  saying  recorded  of  this 
king,  ironically  surnamed  '*  The  Wise,"  that  if  the 
Almighty  had  consulted  him  at  the  creation,  he 
would  have  made  a  much  better  universe,  A  few 
lines  may  be  quoted  from  this  poem,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  more  familiar  stvle.  It  begins 
in  this  original  manner  : — 

"  I  Alphonso,  live  and  learn, 
Seeing  Nature  go  astern. 
Things  deteriorate  in  kind ; 
Lemons  run  to  leaves  and  rind ; 
Meagre  crop  of  figs  and  limes ; 
Shorter  days  and  harder  times." 

Afler  enumerating  many  other  evils  and  imper- 
fections, equally  important  in  character,  the  king 
proceeds  to  give  his  advice  to  the  gods  in  the  fol- 
lowing choice  expressions  :— 

"  Hear  you,  then,  celestial  fellotvs  ! 
Fits  not  to  be  overzealous ; 
Steads  not  to  work  on  the  clean  jump, 
Nor  wine  nor  brains  perpetual  pump. 
Men  and  gods  are  (Do  extente; 
Could  you  slacken  and  condense  T 
Your  rank  overgrowths  reduce 
Till  your  kinds  abound  with  jniceT" 

The  poet  probably  meant  to  be  satirical,  refer- 
ring to  the  pragmatical  and  conceited  tone  of  many 
foolish  busy  bodies  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  The 
purpose  was  well  enough ;  we  can  only  call  atten- 
tioo  to  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  machinery 
contrived  for  this  object,  and  to  the  poignancy  of 
his  wit. 

Another  string  of  rhymes,  entitled  MiihridateSy 
teems  to  be  founded  on  the  old  myth  respecting 
that  monarch,  that  having  discovered  a  sure  anti> 
dote,  he  was  able  to  snbsist  entirely  on  the  most 
active  poisons.  AAer  babbling  for  a  time  about 
dogwood,  hemlock,  *'  the  prussic  juice,*'  and  upas 
boughs,  the  poet  breaks  out  into  the  following  witty 
and  coherent  apostrophe : — 

"  O  doleful  ghosts,  and  goblins  merry ! 
O  all  you  virtues,  methods,  mights. 
Means,  appliances,  delights, 
Reputed  wrongs  and  braggart  rights, 
Smng  routine,  and  ihtngs  allowed. 
Minorities,  things  under  cloud  I 
Hither!  take  roe,  use  roe,  fill  me. 
Vein  and  artery,  though  ye  kill  me ! 
God  !  1  will  not  be  an  ou^^ 
But  sun  me  in  the  Capitol.** 

We  commend  Mr.  Emerson's  intention  not  to 


be  an  owl,  though  when  he  utters  such  dismal 
screeches  as  these,  one  may  doubt  whether  the 
transformation  has  not  already  been  effected.  We 
never  before  felt  the  whole  force  of  Horace's  ei- 
clamation,  aut  insanil  homo,  out  versus  facit.  Is 
the  man  sane  who  can  deliberately  commit  to  print 
this  fantastic  nonsense  ? 

Another  of  these  effusions  is  called  Hamatrtya. 
The  word  sounds  like  Sanscrit ;  we  frankly  con- 
fess our  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  and  have  not 
time  to  hunt  through  lexicons  and  Encyclopedias, 
from  one  of  which  it  was  probably  6sbed  up,  fur  a 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  reader  may  discover 
Mr.  Emerson's  drift,  if  be  can,  in  the  following  in- 
troductory lines. 

"  Minott,  Lee,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Mcriam,  Flint 
Possessed  the  land  which  rendered  to  their  toil 
Hay,  corn,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  wool,  and  wood. 
Each  of  these  landlords  walked  amidat  his  farm. 
Saying,  *  'T  is  mine, mv  children's,  and  my  name'*: 
How  sweet  the  west  wind  sounds  in  my  own  trees ! 
How  graceful  climb  those  shadows  on  my  hill*. 
I  fancy  these  pure  waters  and  the  flags 
Know  me,  as  does  my  dog  :  we  sympathize ; 
And,  i  affirm,  my  actions  smack  of  the  soil.' 


•  >i 


We  have  not  room  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  de- 
lectable stuff*.  After  proceeding  fur  a  while,  in  i 
similar  strain,  the  poet  breaks  out  into  what  he  calls 
the  Earth-Song.     *' Hear  what  the  earth siys.' 

"Mine  and  yours; 
Mine,  not  yours. 
Earth  endures ; 
Stars  ahide — 

Shine  down  in  the  old  sea ; 
Old  are  the  shores ; 
But  where  are  old  men  T 
I  who  have  seen  much. 
Such  have  I  never  seen. 

*'  The  lawyer's  deed 

Ran  sure. 

In  tail. 

To  them,  and  to  their  hein 

Who  shall  succeed, 

Without  fail, 

Forevermore. 

"Here  is  the  land. 
Shaggy  with  wood. 
With  its  old  valley, 
Mound,  and  flood. 
But  the  heritors  ? 
Fled  like  the  flood's  foam, — 
The  lawyer,  and  the  laws, 
And  the  kingdom. 
Clean  swept  herefrom.'* 

Those  who  think  this  Earth -Song  is  onparalleleii 
are  mistaken ;  we  can  produce  a  very  similar  p^ 
sage  in  pruse,  which  the  poet  possibly  had  in  Tiev« 
and  endeavored  to  imitate.  That  witiy  boflbdn. 
Foote,  happening  to  hear  a  person  boast  uf  the 
facility  with  which  he  could  commit  any  passs<re 
to  memory,  undertook  to  write  a  few  lines  vbirh 
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(he  other  would  noi  be  able  to  remember  accurately, 
eveo  after  repeated  perusal.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  Fuote  immediately  produced  the  fol- 
lowmg,  which  we  will  match,  for  coherency  of 
ideal,  with  any  thing  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  ever 
viitieo. 

"And  she  went  into  the  crarden  to  cut  a  cabbage 
to  make  an  apple  pie:  and  a  she-bear,  walking  up 
the  street,  pops  his  head  into  the  shop, — What! 
No  soap!  and  he  died  ;  and  she  very  imprudently 
married  the  barber,  and  at  the  weddinj^  were  the 
Hobliliies  and  the  Jobillifis,  and  the  great  Panjan- 
drum, with  the  little  button  at  top,  and  they  all 
danced  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  the  heels  of  their 
boots," 

We  mean  to  be  fair  with  the  poet.  Having  read 
attentively — harresco  referens! — the  whole  book, 
ve  affirm  that  the  specimens  now  laid  before  our 
readers  fairly  represent  far  the  larfror  portion  of  it. 
Here  and  there  a  srleam  of  light  intrudes,  and  we  find 
brief  bat  strikino'  indications  of  the  talent  and  fecl- 
inj;  which  Mr.  Emerson  unquestionably  possesses. 
But  the  effect  is  almost  instantly  marred  by  some 
niTslical  nonsense,  some  silly  pedantry,  an  intoler- 
ible  hitch  in  rhythm  or  grammar,  or  an  incredible 
flatness  and  meanness  of  expression.  In  one  of 
the  longer  poems,  Monadnoc^  one  may  cull  a  few 
single  lines,  and  ocrasionally  a  couplet,  or  a  qua- 
train, of  great  poetic  beauty.  But  these  are  like 
afewcnstly  spices  flung  into  a  tub  full  of  dirty 
um)  greasy  water ;  they  are  polluted  by  the  me- 
diao  in  which  they  float,  and  one  cannot  pick  them 
OQt  wiihont  soiling  his  fingers.  Here  is  a  conplei 
eootaining  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  worst, 
lines  in  the  piece.  The  poet,  addressing  the  moun- 
^t  exclaims  with  inimitable  bathos,— 

**  Ages  are  thy  days, 
Thum  grund  txprenttr  of  the  present  teiue  f* 

The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  made  up  of  such 
wnaeless  jingle  as  this : — 

"  For  the  world  was  built  in  order,  -*' 

And  the  atoms  march  in  tune ; 

Rhyme  the  pipe,  and  Time  the  warder, 

Cannot  forget  the  ran,  the  moon. 

Orb  and  atom  forth  they  prance, 

When  they  hear  from  far  the  nine ; 

None  so  backward  in  the  troop, 

When  the  maaic  and  the  dance 

R^eh  his  place  and  circumstance. 

But  knows  the  sun-creating  soundt 

And,  tboogb  ^pyramidf  witt  bound." 

^e  can  find  no  nominatire  to  '*  cannot  forget," 
*bere  is  no  word  to  rhyme  with  "  troop,''  and,  in 
the  last  foor  lines,  subject  and  object  are  mingled 
^  inextricable  ooofasion.  Mr.  Emerson  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those  poets, 

"  Wbo,  free  from  riiyme  or  reason,  rale  or  check, 
Break  Prisciaa*s  head  and  Pegasus's  seek." 

Vol.  Xin— 38 


The  followin^r  pretty  and  graceful  lines  form  the 
only  entire  piece  in  the  book. 

'  ••  O  fair  and  stately  maid,  whose  eyes 
W^re  kindletl  in  the  upijer  skies 

At  the  snme  torch  that  lighted  mine ; 
For  HO  1  mu.st  interpret  at  ill 
I'hy  sweet  dominion  o'er  my  will, 

A  sympathy  divine. 

**  Ah !  let  me  binmeless  fraze  upon 
Features  that  aeem  at  heart  my  own ; 

Nor  fear  those  wntchful  sentinels. 
Who  charm  the  more  their  glance  forbids, 
Cliai<te-;(li)\%ing.  underneath  their  lids, 

With  tire  that  draws  while  it  repels.** 

The  publication  of  a  volume  of  soch  poetry  at 
the  present  day  is  a  strange  phenomenon ;  but  a 
stranger,  still,  is  the  eajrcrness  with  which  it  is  re- 
ceived by  quite  a  large  circle  of  neophytes,  who 
look  down  with  pitying  contempt  on  all  those  who 
cannot  share  their  admiration  of  its  contents.  It 
is  stereotyped,  and  we  hear  that  one  or  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  have  been  sold.  How  far  the 
taste  may  be  perverted  by  fashion,  prejudice,  or  the 
influences  of  a  clique  or  school,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  all  corruptions  of 
it  which  come  short  of  insanity.  It  is  possible  to 
profess  admiration  which  one  does  not  feel ;  or  for 
the  faculties  to  be  so  impaired  by  disease  as  to  be- 
come insensible  to  their  appropriate  gratifications. 
The  ear  may  lose  its  perception  of  the  finest  har- 
monies, the  olfactory  nerve  may  no  longer  be  grati- 
fied by  the  most  delicious  perfumes  ;  these  would 
be  mere  defects,  a  loss  of  the  sources  of  great  en* 
joyment.  But  we  cannot  conceive  of  enjoyments 
being  created  of  an  opposite  character.  The  ear 
cannot  be  trained  to  receive  pleasure  from  discords, 
nor  the  sense  of  smell  to  enjoy  a  stench.  As  with 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  so  is  it  with  intellectual 
gratifications.  We  may  never  have  acquired  a 
relish  for  them,  or  we  maj^  lose  it  by  neglect.  But 
one  cannot  change  the  natureof  things,  and  derive 
positive  pleasure  from  that  which  is  distasteful  and 
odious  by  its  original  constitution.  Incoherency 
of  thought  and  studied  obscurity  of  expression,  an 
unmeaning  jumble  of  words  and  a  heap  of  vulgar 
and  incongruous  images,  cannot,  as  such,  be  agree- 
able objects  to  contemplate.  If  praised  by  a  sect, 
it  must  be  because  each  one  relies  on  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows,  so  that  there  is  not  one  independent 
judgment  among  them.  If  the  hierophant  of  the 
sect  be  a  shrewd  humorist,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
is  mocking  the  weakness  of  his  admirers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  sec3nd  Muse  oo  our  list. 
After  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Channing*s 
volume,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim, — Why,  this  is 
more  excellent  foolery  than  the  other.  His  poetry 
is  a  feeble  and  diluted  copy  of  Mr.  Emerson^s,— 
not  so  mystical  and  incoherent,  but  far  more  child- 
ish and  insipid.  The  two  publications  come  to- 
gether very  naturally  t  as  cause  and  eflfect ;  the  one 
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is  a  commentary  on  the  other,  the  pupil  following 
▼ery  closely  in  his  master^s  principles  of  taste  and 
composition,  and  carrying  them  out  even  more 
boldly  to  their  legiiimate  results.  Their  peculiari- 
ties of  style  are  matters  of  choice  and  not  of  acci- 
dent ;  their  diction  is  slovenly  upon  system,  and 
ihey  strive  after  dnlness  and  imbecility,  as  for  hid- 
den treasures.  They  have  inverted  the  poetical 
decalogue,  and  strive  to  commit  literary  suicide 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  others  labor  for  literary 
immortality.  We  do  not  conceive,  therefore,  that 
we  are  doing  them  any  disservice  by  holding  up 
their  peculiarities  to  the  world;  they  are  anxious 
to  be  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  other  poets,  and 
court  DO  honors  but  those  of  martyrdom. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  consideration,  we  should 
hesitate  about  taking  any  notice  of  Mr.  Channing's 
effusions.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us,  certainly,  and 
will  probably  yield  no  gratification  to  our  readers, 
to  cover  our  pages  with  citations  from  such  a  work. 
Criticism  is  thrown  away  upon  it,  so  far  as  the  au- 
thor is  concerned.  But  example  is  contagious,  and 
a  school  of  admirers  and  imitators  is  easily  formed 
under  certain  influences,  which  may  have  a  great 
effect  in  corrupting  the  public  taste,  unless  a  vigo- 
rous protest  be  uttered  in  behalf  of  sound  princi- 
ples and  common  sense.  Novelties  are  always 
captivating,  and  the  old  standards  of  poetry  are  in 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  forgotten,  the  old 
landmarks  in  the  realm  of  taste  of  being  swept 
away,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  and  impudence 
GO  the  part  of  the  innovators.  Something  may  be 
gained  by  reaction,  if  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  be 
exposed  at  one  view,  and  the  public  be  enabled  to 
view  the  brass  and  clay  that  compose  the  new  lite- 
rary idols  which  they  are  invited  to  worship. 

First  Love  is  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Channing's 
more  remarkable  poems.  It  is  a  story  about  young 
Hearyi  who  went  to  church,  "  an  old,  a  celebrated 
charch  ;**  yet  he  went  "  not  as  a  worshipper,'*  or 
rather  to  worship  only  a  young  and  fair-haired  girl. 

"  Her  name  iv€u  Hester^  lovely  as  the  Spritig. 
To  them,  this  reverend  building  >»as  a  fano, 
Whereon  the  God  of  love,  fair  Cupid  laid 
Two  youthful  hearts,  then  kindled  into  flame." 

It  was  certainly  heathenish  to  put  a  church  to 
such  uses,  and  Cupid  never  played  a  wilder  trick 
than  when  he  first  kindled  two  hearts,  and  then  laid 
them  on  ^*  this  reverend  building"  as  on  a  gridiron. 
The  poet  now  breaks  out  into  a  rapture. 

'*0  what  is  love,  young  Love,  what  liquid firet 
VThat  undiKovered furnace  lighted  up, 
What  mirror  in  our  breatta  that  thos  presents 
A  mistress  in  ber  bloom  and  glorious  hour. 
To  Henry  no  such  thoughts,  on  Hester's  form 
The  gentle  youth  turned  gently  a  faint  lo*tkt 
More  worthy  to  be  worshipped  than  the  Host 
Which  all  the  congregation  worshippdd.'* 

A  lively  imagioation  certainly  presents  young 


love  under  a  strange  variety  of  aspects,  makin^r  it 
appear,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  as  "  Hqoid 
fire,"  as  an  **  undiscovered  furnace," — which  woald 
be  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  object, — and  as  i 
"  mirror  in  our  breasts."  That  "  faint  look,"  also, 
must  needs  have  been  a  very  holy  look,  if  it  vas 
"more  worthy  to  be  worshipped'' than  things  di- 
vine. But  young  Henry,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
some  rather  peculiar  notions  of  theology.  The 
sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell,  we  are  told,  often  sent 
a  thrill  of  fear  through  his  heart, 

*'  Lest  Hester  might  not  be  at  church  that  day. 
Yet  Hester  came,  and  week  succeeded  week, 
And  months  fled  by,  and  sometimes  Hester  came  not. 
When  she  was  absent,  Henry  felt  how  vain, 
How  utterly  vain  and  hollow  teas  the  Creed 
Taught  from  the  Liturgy  and  New  Testament^* 

We  fear  the  poor  youth  had  been  very  imptr- 
fectly  instructed  both  in  logic  and  the  Calechisra. 
If  he  went  to  church  only  to  see  Hester,  it  was  a 
very  proper  punishment  for  him  that  she  shocld 
Slay  away,  and  in  her  absence  that  he  should  b« 
delivered  over  to  Satan.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeble-minded  youth,  for  he  never  told  hislo»c, 
and  never  came  "  nearer  lovely  Hester's  form," 
than  when  in  church,  or  when 

"  He  paced  the  quiet  street  where  Hester  liTcd." 

The  story  is  very  short,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  it, 
the  poet  probably  thinking  that  brevity  is  thesooi 
of  pathos,  no  less  than  of  wit.  We  learn,  bow- 
ever,  that 

"The  ancient  Church  still  holds  the  sacred  form, 
And  hollow  ghosts  stalk  ihrouah  the  gloomy  aisles, 
But  Hester's  form  ha^fled,  and  Henrys  fled." 

They  ought  to  have  joined  company  with  theoihpr 
ghosts,  and  continued  to  stalk  through  the  aisles 
for  at  least  a  century.  But  they  have  fled,  asd 
may  peace  go  with  them ;  for  they  were  a  rare 
couple. 

Paulo  majora  canamus  ;  let  us  now  pass  to  the 
**  O^,"  the  only  one  in  the  volume,  and  see  ho* 
our  poet  succeeds  in  the  lyric  strain.  As  most  o\ 
it  is  written  in  the  second  person,  it  is  apparently 
addressed  to  somebody,  or  to  something, — we  koov 
not  what;  for  the  poet  does  not  condescend  to  Id- 
form  OS.  It  is  evidently  written  in  imiuiion  ot 
Mr.  Emerson,  for  one  stanza  is  quite  as  inteili::'* 
ble  as  another,  or  when  standing  alone  as  in  coio- 
pany  with  its  fellows.  It  is,  therefore,  qpiie  coo- 
venient  for  quotation. 

"  77i«  circles  of  thy  Thought^  shine  vast  as  stars, 

No  glass  shall  round  them. 

No  plummet  sound  them, 

They  hem  the  observer  like  bright  sted  wrought  ben, 

And  limpid  as  the  sun, 

Or  as  bright  waters  run 

From  the  cold  fountain  of  the  Alpine  spHnev. 

Or  diamonds  richly  set  in  the  King's  hogs." 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  stars  shine  bright ;  but 
we  oever  heard  that  they  shone  "vast'*  before. 
This  most  be  the  effect  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
which  is  a  very  lively  one,  as  it  can  find  a  simi- 
iariij  between  **  circles  of  thoaght''  and  "  sleeU 
wrought  bars." 

"  The  phis  of  ctuttom  have  not  pierced  through  thee. 

Thy  «hiningarmor 

A  perfect  rliariner  : 

Eren  the  httrmrts  of  Divinity^ 

Allow  ihi>e  H  bri«f  space. 

And  rbjr  Thou;*!!!  has  a  place, 

\\>Qn  ihe  well-liouiid  Library's  chaste  shelves, 

Where  man  of  various  wisdom  raiely  delves.** 

We  arc  a  little  staggered  by  "  the  hornets  of 
Divinity/*  ns  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  poet 
metns.  Is  it  an  allusion  to  the  text  in  Exodus, — 
''And  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall 
drive  ont  the  liivite,  the  Canaaniie.  and  the  Hit- 
lite  from  befi»re  thee  1"  Then  the  person  here  ad- 
dres5ed  must  be  one  of  ihe  heathen. 

As  Mr.  Emerson  has  written  quite  a  lone;  poem 
on  Mount  Monadnoc,  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mr. 
r'hanDJnff  should  indite  another  of  equal  length  on 
MoQDt  Wachusett.  While  on  the  summit,  having 
sained  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a  **  deeper  in- 
si?hi  into  the  heart  of  things," — though  we  never 
pOQJd  tell  what  this  phrase  means, — he  im]>roves 
the  opportunity  to  discourse  about  politics  and  re- 
ligion. 

**  Society  is  Iragned  against  the  poor, 
Monopolies  close  up  from  most  the  door 
To  fortune.  Industry  has  come  to  be 
Competitive^  alt^ — caistocraty  ; 
Work  is  monotonous,  a  ^ar  for  wealth, 
The  univerae  is  plainly  out  of  health." 

The  poet  must  have  thought  the  universe  was  in 
>  very  bad  way  indeed,  when  he  undertook  to  physic 
V  wiih  such  lines  as  these.  His  couplet  about  in- 
dustry reminds  os  of  another,  which  we  first  heard 
io  onr  ondergradoate  days,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
s'raits  to  which  college  poets  were  sometimes  re- 
duced for  a  rhyme. 

"  Father  laiilt  a  well-sweep, 
And  wind  blew  it  down  ;  sheep." 

Mr.  Channing,  or  as  he  here  styles  himself,  a 
9  non  studendo J  *^  ihe  Student,"  evidently  thinks 
ihat  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Murray's 
?ran)inar,  is  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  rules  which 
'">^lii  10  be  resisted  by  all  freemen. 

"  The  Student  said,— 7/*  all  this,  truly  so, 
A  stagnant  element  cakes  deep  below. 
The  threadbare  rrjir  of  the  elder  age, 
The  heirloom  of  Judea,  that  sad  page 
Recordinz  the  fantastic  miracles 
Hone  in  that  day.  which  read  like  jnsglers* spells. 
Or  incantations  in  a  tiresome  piny, 
Wiucb  later  editocs  might  crib  away." 


He  thinks  quite  as  poorly  of  the  ordinances  as 
the  doctrines. 

*'  How  cold  to  me  the  worn  church>service  is, 
/  wonder  that  some  people  do  not  hiss.** 

We  wonder,  too,  considering  that  geese  are  quite 
as  able  to  hiss  as  to  cackle. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  poet  occupied  with 
reflections  which  might  have  occurred  to  him  in 
the  cupola  of  Boston  State  House  quite  as  appro- 
priately as  on  the  top  of  Mount  Wachusett.  But 
he  now  proceeds  to  discourse  on  topics  which  might 
leally  have  been  snggested  by  the  genius  loci. 
The  impressive  sound  of  the  wind  rushing  through 
a  vast  forest  has  been  compared  to  many  things ; 
it  has  been  said  to  ripple,  to  rush,  to  howl,  to  whis- 
tle, and  to  roar ;  Mr.  Channing  determined  to  be 
original,  goes  to  the  barn-yard  for  an  illustration, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  hear  that  the 
wind — crows  ! 

'*  I  hear  the  rustling  pluma  of  these  young  woods, 
Like  young  cockerels  crowing  to  the  solitudea. 
While  o'er  the  far  horizon  trails  a  mist, 
A  kind  of  autumn  smoke  or  blaze." — 

If  our  readers  think  this  is  the  roost  astounding 
comparison  to  be  found  in  print,  they  are  quite  mis- 
taken. To  invert  and  apply  the  fine  remark  of 
Pascal,  we  may  say  that  nature  itself  ceases  to 
furnish  objects  of  wonder,  before  Mr.  Channing^s 
imagination  fails  to  supply  fit  images  to  illustrate 
them. 

— "on  some  faint-drawn  hill-sides  fires  are  burning, 
The  far  blue  smoke  their  outlines  soft  in*urning, 
And  now  half-seen  the  Peterboro' hills. 
Peep  out  like  black-fish,  nothing  bui  their  gUis.*** 

Very  remarkable  hills  those  must  be  in  the  good 
town  of  Peterboro,*  though  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  resemble  the  whole  of  the  black-fish, 
or  **  nothing  but  their  gills;"  as  these  last  four 
words  stand  in  glorious  grammatical  isolation.  The 
following  passage  shows  that  the  poet  is  quite  as 
happy  in  describing  colors  as  shapes  and  sounds. 

*'  Out-bursts  the  sun,  turns  villages  to  gold, 
Blazons  the  cold  lake,  burns  the  near  cloud's  fold, 
Drops  splendidly  a  curtain  of  warm  tints, 
And  at  an  apple-green  divinely  hints." 

The  languishing  and  ecstatic  admiration  so  hap- 
pily expressed  in  this  last  line,  reminds  us  of  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  members  of  that  school  of  which  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Channing  are  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. Hard-hearted  critics  as  we  are,  we  can 
sympathize  with  Cowper  in  his  hearty  love  of  the 


*  It  may  he  as  well  to  inform  our  readers  that  tpe  are  not 
responsible  for  the  punctuation  of  these  extracts.  The 
printer's  rule  in  ssch  cases  is  to  **  follow  the  copy.*' 
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Bights  and  sounds  of  the  external  world.     He  could  '  to  see  one  of  these  Noodles  j^et  down  on  his  knees 


truly  say, 

"  Thon  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up, 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp." 

We  can  walk  with  him  under  his  "  favorite  elms," 
and  enjoy  his  visits  to  ''  the  timorous  hare," 

*'  Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frt-quent  guest," 

and  to  "  the  stock-dove  unalarmed,"  that  '*  sits 


hefore  a  pigweed,  and  remain  there  mute  with  ad- 
miration, or  staring  open*mouthed  after  %  bumble- 
hee,  and  calling  it  *'  Yellow- breeched  philosopher." 
If  their  disorder  had  not  passed  the  use  of  medi- 
cine, we  would  counsel  them  to  go  and  study  Cow- 
per's  Task,  and  learn  to  he  ashamed  of  their 
mystic  ravings  and  transcendental  silliness. 

But  we  must  go  back  and  take  leave  of  Mr. 

Channing,  or  rather  allow  him  to  take  leaveofus; 

for  in  some  very  truculent  stanzas  at  the  close  of 

cooing  in  the  pine-tree,''  and  stints  not  **  his  long   his  volume,  he  has  bravely  thrown  down  his  gsunl 


love-ditty"  at  the  gentle  poet's  near  approach.    We 
may  well  exclaim, 

**  Happy  who  walks  with  him  !  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavor  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  hroad,  majestic  oak, 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  rememhrance  of  u  present  God." 

But  a  later  race  of  poets  have  so  profaned  these 
beauties  of  the  outward  universe  by  their  puling 
raptures,  their  indiscriminate  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  their  heathenish  philosophy,  that  we  al- 
most sicken  at  any  allusion  to  them  in  verse.  One 
of  these  modern  bards,  hovering  between  mysti- 
cism and  silliness  in  his  lackadaisical  ecstasies, 
cannot  be  more  aptly  hit  oflf  than  by  Dame  Quickly 
in  her  account  of  the  fat  knight's  death-bed: — 
"After  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play 
with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I 
knew  there  was  but  one  way  ;  for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields." 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  the  questionable  honor  of 
leading  the  way  to  this  exaggerated  and  fantastic 
manner,  and  of  perverting  the  love  of  nature  from 
its  proper  tendency  to  see  everywhere  *'  the  unam- 
biguous footsteps  of  a  God*'  into  a  mere  cover  and 
pretence  for  some  paltry  dreams  drawn  from  the 
old  Pythagorean  philosophy.  He  has  carried  the 
"  worship"  of  nature  to  an  unreasonable  and  ridic- 
ulous excess,  and  fallen  into  ''  dizzy  raptures,"  not 
only  over  what  is  beaniiful  and  orand  in  the  out- 
ward world,  but  over  low  and  disgusting  objects, 
which  no  poetry  can  elevate  above  their  intrinsic 
meanness  and  vulgarity.  Still,  he  often  adorns 
his  vagaries  with  so  much  magnificence  of  diction 
and  splendor  of  imagery, — widely  departing,  it  is 
true,  from  his  own  theory,  by  the  very  richness 
of  these  ornaments, — that  we  can  pardon  the  over- 
strained fancies  which  he  renders  thus  gorgeous 
and  imposing.     We  are  content  to  hear  him  say, 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thouglitd  that  do  often  lie  loo  drep  for  tears." 

But  to  the  crowd  of  his  servile  imitators,  who  have 
all  his  rant,  and  none  of  his  imagination,  all  hi.s 
luvsticisni.  and  none  of  his  genius,  no  such  indul 


let  in  the  face  of  the  whole  critical  fraletniiy. 
The  lines  are  founded  on  the  old  myth  about  Keiis 
being  killed  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly.  We 
wish  another  hero  had  been  chosen,  as  the  name  of 
this  one  is  rather  unmanageable  in  verse,  and  be- 
trays into  sad  perplexities  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  mysteries  of  the  plural  numberand 
the  possessive  case.  We  pass  over  some  stanias 
about  critics  who  "  pluck  courage  from  the  BraTos 
knife,  and  stick  their  victims  in  small  streets  by 
dark,"  and  come  to  the  following  : 


•'  And  most  of  all  let  them  kill  Keats  alway. 
Or  him  that  can  be  killed,  aa  sure  as  steel. 
For  many  Keata's  creep  about  our  day. 
Who  would  not  furnish  Heroes  half  a  meal. 


"  Who  writes  hy  Fate  the  critics  shall  not  kill, 
Nor  all  the  assaasins  in  the  great  review. 
Who  writes  by  luck  his  blood  some  Hack  »hall  spill, 
Some  Ghost'whom  a  Musquito  might  run  through. 

"Of  Keats*  poetry  I  have  small  taste. 
But  trust  some  Critics  still  are  in  the  field, 
Whose  well  pufft'd  Pills  are  not  composed  of  pastf, 
Whose  swords  of  lath  with  wisdoon  they  do  wield. 

••  For  me,  I  trost  they  will  not  spare  one  line. 
Or  eKse  in  frozen  silence  may  abide. 
Pray  may  they  hack  like  butchers  ai  all  mine, 
And  kill  me  like  that  Keats  if  it  betjde.*' 

Mr.  Channing  need  not  be  alarmed ;  we  arefoHf 
satisfied  that  he  is  not  a  Keats,  and  that  the  utmost 
malice  of  the  critics  cannot  harm  him. 

Our  readeis  may  think  we  have  given  to  tbsse 
two  volumes  of  **  poems'*  more  importance  iU>* 
they  deserve ;  and  we  should  think  so  too,  but  ft»f 
evidence  that  is  at  hand  of  the  extravagant  admi- 
ration which  they  have  excited  in  certain  quarters. 
On  our  table  are  Miss  Fuller's  recently  published 
volumes,  entitled  "  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art. 
made  up  of  articles  mostly  critical  in  their  charac- 
ter, which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  roa^' 
zines  and  newspapers  of  the  day.  One  of  h«f 
e3:?ays,  on  *' American  Literature,"  gives  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  taste  and  opinions  of  that  school 
to  which  the  fair  writer  belongs,  and  which  is  w 
from  being  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers.    Her 


fI7  C.^  ■  J 

:riiiaisins  are  very  brief,  but  compreheosiTe,  ao« 


uttered  certainly  with  no  lack  of  confidence. 


Of 


gence  can  be  extended.     Ii  passeth  human  patience  Bryant  she  observee,  that  '*  his  range  is  aot  Z^ 
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D»r  his  gcnios  fertile  ;*^  Halleck  and  Willis  *'  are 
poeta  of  society  ;'*  and  Dana  **  has  wrilten  so  little 
that  he  woold  haidly  be  seen  in  a  inoro  thickly  gar- 
nished galaxy.*' 

"  Lonfffellow  is  artificial  and  imitative.  He  bor- 
rows incessantly,  and  mixes  what  he  bnrrows,  so 
\\m  ii  does  not  appear  to  ihe  best  advantage.  He 
is  very  faulty  in  usin^  broken  or  mixed  metaphors. 
The  ethical  part  of  his  writing  has  a  hollow,  sec- 
AfidbaBd  sound.  He  has«  however,  elegance,  a 
luve  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  fancy  for  what  i«  large 
and  manly,  if  not  a  full  sympathy  with  it.  His 
verse  breathes  at  times  much  sweetness;  and  if  nut 
allowed  to  supersede  what  is  better,  may  promote 
a  lasie  for  good  poetry.  Though  imitative  tie  is 
IOC  mechanical. 

"  VV€  cannot  say  as  roach  (or  Lowell,  who,  we 
nost  declare  it,  though  to  the  grief  of  some  friends, 
and  ihe  disgust  of  mure,  is  absolutely  wanting  in 
(he  troe  spirit  and  tone  of  poesy.  His  interests  in 
the  moral  questions  of  the  day  has  supplied  the 
want  of  vitality  in  himself;  his  great  facility  at 
Teisificatiofl  has  enabled  him  Co  fill  the  ear  with  a 
copioQs  scream  of  pieasaot  sound.  But  his  verse 
i»  stereotyped  ;  his  thought  sounds  no  depth,  and 
posterity  will  not  remember  him. 

"  R.  W,  Emerson^  in  melody^  in  subtle  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression^  takes  the  highest  rank  upon 
(kislist.  fiut  his  poems  are  mostly  philosophical, 
which  is  not  the  truest  kind  of  poetry.  They 
vaot  the  simple  force  of  nature  and  passion,  and. 
Me  they  charm  the  ear  and  interest  the  mind^  fail 
'«» *ake  far-off  echoes  in  the  heart.  The  imagery 
wears  a  symbolical  air,  and  serves  rather  as  iilus- 
tniioD  than  to  delight  us  by  fresh  and  glowing 
*»nii8  of  hfe. 

*'  VFe  must  here  mention  one  wham  the  country 
hctnolyet  learned  /o  Aonor,  perhaps  never  may, 
for  he  wants  artistic  skill  to  give  complete  form  to 
his  inspiration.  This  is  William  Ellery  Channing, 
wphew  and  namesake  of  Dr.  C,  a  volume  of  whose 
^ms,*  published  three  or  four  years  ago  in  Bos- 
fufli  remains  unknown,  except  to  a  few  friends,  nor, 
if  known,  would  they  probably  excite  sympathy,  as 
ihiise  which  have  been  published  in  the  periodicals 
'Ji^e  failed  to  do  so.  Yet  some  of  the  purest  tones 
*f  the  lyre  ore  his^  the  finest  inspirations  as  to  the 
fifiings  and  passions  of  men,  deep  spiritual  instght, 
^an  entire  originality  in  the  use  of  his  means.** — 
>ol.  ii.,  pp.  132,  133. 

'Hie  volome  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  is 
*o  QDpretending  in  character  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
liod,  if  not  a  grateful  reception.  It  consists  solely 
of  translations,  the  writer  being  content  to  act  ss 
the  herald  of  other  men's  thoughts,  instead  of 
f&isiing  upon  the  public  his  own.  His  modesty 
appears  not  only  in  the  general  scheme  of  his  pub- 
iicatioD,  but  in  the  preface,  which  is  written  with 
pl&yful  simplicity  and  frankness,  and  expresses  only 
the  diOident  hope,  "  that  this  little  book  may  prove 
I'ght  enough  for  a  winter  holiday,  and  weighty 
enough  to  last  through  the  next  sammer.*'    As 

*The  fair  critic  here  alludes  to  the  First  Series  of  Chan- 
i^in^*s  poeoMi.  We  bttve  been  reviewing  the  Steond  Series, 
which  IS  liMOfbt  to  excel  its  predecessor. 


most  of  our  contemporary  bards  seem  to  consider 
a  kind  of  dog- faced  impudence  as  a  necessary  at- 
tendant of  genius,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  tacitly 
rebuked  by  the  example  of  one  of  their  brethren, 
who  is  too  kind-hearted  to  inflict  a  direct  castiga- 
tion  upon  them.  We  are  not  suie  but  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  erred  by  excess  of  humility,  and  by  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  rivals  or  pre- 
decessors. He  has  done  sundry  German  bards  the 
honor  of  translating  their  effusions,  when  we  are 
quite  satisfied  that  he  could  have  written  better 
poems  of  his  own.  His  versions  are  usually  spir- 
ited and  rhythmical,  and  so  far  as  we  have  had  op- 
p«)rtunity  to  compare  them  with  the  originals,  they 
appear  tolerably  faithful.  He  does  not  follow,  it  is 
true,  ihe  facsimile  plan  of  translation,  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  which  only  reminds  one  of  the  story  told 
of  a  Chinese  artist,  who,  being  engaged  to  repro- 
duce a  fine  and  costly  piece  of  porcelain  to  which 
some  accident  had  happened,  followed  his  instruc- 
tions so  literally  as  to  copy  with  great  skill  and 
labor  a  crack  which  extended  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  his  model. 

When  the  Russian  princess,  Maria  Panlowna, 
came  as  a  bride  to  Weimar,  in  1804,  Schiller  un- 
dertook to  prepare  a  poetical  greeting  for  her,  by 
writing  a  little  lyric  drama,  which  was  represented 
at  the  Court  Theatre  of  that  Lilliputian  duchy.  It 
was  a  pretty  allegory,  called  The  Homage  of  the 
Arts,  much  resembling  in  form  the  Masques  that 
were  fashionable  under  the  Tudoraand  the  Stuarts. 
Some  peasants  appear  in  the  act  of  transplanting  an 
orange-tree,  richly  laden  with  fruit,  and  surround- 
ed by  maidens  and  children,  who  hold  it  steady  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  They  sing  verses  congratu- 
lating this  tree : — 

*'  Child  of  softer,  sunnier  bowers, 
In  these  natal  fields  of  ours, 
Here,  henceforth,  thy  borne  shall  be." 

As  the  tree,  or  rather  the  lady,  came  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, which  is  many  degrees  nearer  the  north 
pole  than  Weimar,  we  think  there  was  some  poeti- 
cal license  in  speaking  of  those  **  sunnier  bowers  ;*' 
but  for  this  Schiller  is  not  responsible,  as  he  only 
calls  it  a  tree  ''  aus  der  fremden  Zone,"  from  a 
foreign  zone.  But  he  does  term  it  an  orange  tree, 
and  as  the  lady  had  received  the  education  of  a 
princess,  he  probably  considered  her  as  a  hot-house 
plant;  Mr.  Brooks,  we  suppose,  by  **  softer,  sunnier 
bowerb,*'  intended  to  signify  a  Russian  conserva- 
tory. Presently,  the  Genius  of  Beauty  descends, 
attended  by  seven  goddesses  of  Art,  three  of  whom, 
the  poet  is  careful  to  tell  us,  are  for  the  plalstie 
arts,  and  four  for  the  rhetorical  and  musical  ones. 
Each  of  these  comes  forward  and  addresses  a  short 
poeticsl  compliment  to  the  princess.  Two  of  these 
speeches  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Schiller*8 
manner,  and  of  his  translator's  skill. 
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*'  GENIUS  [turning  toward  the  Princesj$]. 


"Beauty's  creative  Genius  B!anfi«  before  thee, 

Attended  by  itie  Arts,  a  siiiter-tjand. 
*T  is  we  «vho  crown  all  human  works  with  glory, — 

Palace  and  altar  own  our  voice  and  hand. 
We  dwell  long  since  with  ihy  imperial  name, 

And  she,  the  lofty  one  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Herself  the  holy  sacrificial  flame 

Tends  with  pare  hand  on  her  domestic  hearth. 
She  Uade  us  follow  thee  with  this  our  greeting,— 
Our  smile  alone  earth's  proudest  bliss  completing. 

••iRCHiTKCTDBB  [with  a  muml  crown  on  her  head,  and  a 
golden  ship  in  her  hand]. 

**  Enthroned  by  Neva's  banks,  I  graced  thy  home  ; 

Thy  world-renowned  ancestor  called  me  forth; 
At  his  behest  [  built  a  second  Rome, 

The  imperial  seat  and  mistress  of  the  North. 
A  paradise  of  stateliness,  astounding. 

Arose  beneath  my  magic  wand,  one  day; 
And  now  life's  gay  and  busy  din  is  sounding 

Where  yesterday  but  gloomy  fog-banks  lay; 
Her  bristling  naval  armaments  gigantic 
Drive  back  old  Belt  to  bis  sea-palace,  frantic." 

Schiller  did  well  to  compose  this  poetical  trifle 
for  the  sake  of  complimenting  his  princely  patrons, 
though  the  flattery  appears  un  pen  lourd  for  the 
nineteenth  century, — a  rather  ponderous  specimen 
of  German  fancy.  But  he  probably  attached  little 
value  to  it,  and  it  was  unwise  in  him  or  his  literary 
executors  to  include  it  in  the  edition  of  his  works. 
What  has  procured  for  this  Russo-Ger manic  or- 
ange-tree the  honor  of  being  again  transplanted, 
and  to  our  republican  soil  too,  is  more  than  we  can 
imagine.  VVe  should  as  soon  think  of  bringing 
over  a  German  Eilwagen. 

Similar  remarks  mi^ht  be  made  about  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  in  this  volutne,  which  are  hardly 
worth  cutting  out  of  the  corner  of  a  newspaper, 
even  if  they  could  ever  have  effected  a  lodgment 
there.  Why  translate  what  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  original  I  Many  of  them  are  from  Freilig- 
rath,  a  German  poet  of  our  own  day,  who,  proba- 
bly because  he  thinks  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  even  the  far  Orient,  have  now  been 
eufficiently  berhymed,  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene 
of  his  poetry  in  Africa,  and  siuflfs  his  verses  ad 
nauseam  with  camels  and  palm-trees,  lions  and 
tigers,  girafi*s  and  hippopotamuses.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  Teutonic  in  such  a  fancy.  We 
shall  next  hear  of  a  pudding-headed  German  poet 
in  New  Holland,  making  rhymes  about  ornitho- 
rhynchi  and  kangaroos. 

Mr.  Story  has  narrowly  escaped  being  a  poet ; 
bol  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  lie  has  great  facility  and  smooth- 
ness of  versiflcation,  considerable  fancy,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  poetical  expression. 
But  he  is  quite  deficient  in  Mrong  feeling  and  a 
creative  imagination.  We  find  ubundance  of  sen- 
timent, and  oecasionully  some  tenderness;  but  no 
powerful  and  vivid  emotion,  no  passion,  and  conse- 


quently, nothing  of  the  rapture  and  energy  difine 
which  belong  to  the  true  poet.  His  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  art,  is  delicate aod 
tasteful,  but  is  expressed  in  a  form  somewhat  too 
abstract  and  aesthetic,  too  elaborately  coltivated 
and  disciplined  by  rule,  to  be  ever  mistaken  for  the 
spontaneous  and  fervid  admiration  of  the  natorally 
gifted  mind.  The  conieota  of  Lis  volame  appear 
not  so  much  like  poems,  as  like  studies  in  the  art 
of  poetry.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  show  ex- 
cessive labor ;  quite  the  contrary ;  Mr.  Story's  ex- 
traordinary fluency  has  rather  betrayed  him  ioto 
great  carelessness.  He  has  a  torrent  of  words  and 
images  ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  any  topic;  bot 
he  exercises  little  discrimination,  and  seeks  to  pro- 
duce effect  more  by  redoubling  his  strokes  than  by 
aiming  a  single  decisive  blow.  He  is  consiaotlj 
striking  quite  near  the  mark,  but  never  actoiliy 
hitting  it.  And  one  quickly  sees  that  be  is  sot 
much  in  earnest  in  the  affair ;  be  is  exercising  him- 
self rather  for  his  own  amusement,  than  with  a 
view  of  kindling  emotion  or  imparting  delight  to 
others.  His  verses  show  a  fanciful  exuberance  of 
matter,  but  no  inspiration. 

An  instinctive  perception  of  the  limits  of  bis 
powers  haa  led  to  a  very  fortnnate  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  two  of  the  longer  pieces  in  the  book. 
These  are  entitled  Music,  and  The  Painter's  Dream; 
they  contain  descriptive  catalogues  in  verse  of  the 
great  painters  and  composers,  \b'ith  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  add  analyze  the  effects  produced  by  tbeir 
respective  arts.  The  idea  is  not  a  novel  one,  bet 
it  affords  fine  scope  for  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
studied  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art;  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  schools  are  brooght 
out  with  some  discrimination  and  effect  io  Mr.  Sto- 
ry's luscious  and  redundant  style.  He  is  inore 
soccessful  with  music  than  with  the  sister  art,  prob- 
ably because  he  has  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  composers  than 
with  the  productions  of  the  old  painters.  VVeha^e 
room  to  quote  only  this  fanciful  description  of  a 
grand  and  intricate  musical  composition  as  per- 
formed in  full  orchestra. 

"Hark  !  the  whole  orchc^slra  is  in  motion, 

And  before  its  tonjfiie  the  once  blank  sir 
Trembleth  like  a  moving,  musical  ocean. 

All  alive  with  longing  and  with  prayer. 
Now  the  maiiii  of  mii&ic  is  advancing; 

Like  a  huge  while  cloud  across  the  blue,— 
With  its  dome-*  and  spires  in  sunlight  glancing, 

Shifting  as  the  swift  winds  hurry  through. 
Now  it  surgelh  onward  like  the  ocean, 

Dursting  in  wild  foam  along  the  shore, 
Hurrying  on  in  vehement*  restless  motion, 

Crowding  back  in  sprHy  and  wild  uproar. 
No>%  nscenditig.  liiglicr  still  it  ranges. 

And  the  far  off  music  of  the  spheres 
With  rtngelio  tones"  and  interchanges 

Pierce  the  Uhyrinths  of  these  human  ears. 
From  the  soul  swarm  forth  its  fair  erections. 

Infinite  ^eekiogs,  vague  and  uadefined, 
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Thoonod  outward-stretching  aspirations. 
Wooed  like  blossoms  by  thesBoft  spring  wiod." 

Mr.  Siory^s  great  fault  arides  from  his  extraor- 
dinary copiousness  of  expression,  leading  to  a 
Ta^ue  and  rambling  di0*usene8s,  which  obscures 
and  weakens  his  finest  conceptions.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  lorer  of  mysticism,  but  the  poetry  and 
the  meaning  of  his  verses  are  often  effectually 
shroaded  from  view  under  a  mere  fog  of  words. 
Can  any  one,  for  instance,  find  rhyme  or  reason 
in  the  following  ? 


are  mere  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing;  they 
are  in  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble's  most  characteristic 
style.     What  fullovvs  is  little  better. 

*•  Thy  hoary  locka  ihou  uhakesl  wildly  forth, 
And  scarlP88,  in  eternal  youth,  dust  rage.*' 

We  most  pass  very  hurriedly  over  the  remainder 
of  our  tuneful  Nine.  Mr.  Read  is  an  artist,  a 
young  sculptor,  whose  earlier  designs-were  of 
great  promise,  and  are  said  to  have  been  very  skil- 
fully transferred  to  the  marble.  We  can  readily 
believe  it,  for  his  verses  show  taste  and  feelinjj, 
with  occasional  gleams  of  fancy  :  and  he  seldom 


inatinn   must   abide  content  in   nature^s 
limit,— the  Ideal  give  its  heart  to  the  Real ;  the      „     ,  •       .     ^  m  i  t«        . 

highest  artist  owneth   her  actual  limitation,  and  i*'^^"^«»  ®^'^"  ^''•^^"  he  fails  to  please.     But  they 
builds  the  triumph  of  his  art  in  them.^* 


Bot  change  the  collocation  a  little,  without  al- 
tering one  of  the  words,  and  we  have  this  stanza. 

**  Content  in  nature^s  limit, 

Must  abide  Imagination, — 
The  Ideal  to  the  Real  give  its  heart; 
The  highest  artist  owneth 

Her  actual  limitation. 
And  io  them  builds  the  triumph  of  his  art.*' 

This  may  be  called  the  typographical  art  of  poetry. 
Mr.  Story^s  most  ambitious  efforts  are  his  least 
successful  ones  ;  he  is  daring  enough,  but  has  not 
soffieient  strength  of  pinion  to  sustain  him  in  a 
long  and  lofty  flight.  The  idea  of  The  Island 
Erne  requires  the  poem  to  be  of  '^  imagination  all 
compact;^'  but  it  is  so  unequally  executed,  that  a 
l>oitioa  of  it  reada  like  the  journal  of  an  unlucky 
fishing  excursion,  and  the  remainder  like  a  fanci- 
ful allegory  adumbrating  some  passage  of  human 
Iif<?.  The  Mistake  is  an  humbler  effort,  and  con- 
sequently a  far  more  pleasing  one  ;  it  betrays  very 
piainfy  a  study  of  Tennyson^s  Talking  Oak  and 
Lockiley  Hall;  bat  it  is  prettily  versified,  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  tingle  \yith  earnestness,  as  if 
the  poem  were  built  on  reality  instead  of  fiction. 
Marian  and  Geraldine  is  a  study  after  specimens 
by  the  same  master ;  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Cla- 
nhels,  Lilians,  Madelines,  and  Arianasof  thes»me 
fantastic  poet.  Mr.  Story's  •*  fatal  facility"  of 
verse  easily  lapsed  into  imitation.  When  he  imps 
l^is  wings  for  a  nobler  flight,  as  in  Prometheus^ 
Tfie  Exhumation  of  Napoleon,  and  Niagara,  the 
resait  is  an  entire  failure.  The  lines  addressed  to 
'^  the  thundering  cataract"  begin  in  this  wise  : 

Like  hell-hounds  from  their  slumber  waking. 
And  panting  madly  for  their  prey. 

Their  whitening  manew  in  fury  shaking, 
And  bowling  down  their  rocky  way, 

From  Erie's  sleep  io  rushing  rapids  breaking, 
Storms  down  Niagara^.*' 

Horses,  not  hounds,  have  manes,  though  consid- 
ering the  peculiar  localify  of  the  breed  here  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  no  telling  what  infernal  appen- 
<liiges  they  may  have  bad  about  them.     Such  lines 


are  mere  sketches,  evidently  committed  to  paper 
only  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  when  his  hand  was 
weary  of  holding  the  chisel.  It  was  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking  to  gather  them  from  the  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  in  which  they  probably  first 
saw  the  light,  and  to  send  them  forth  to  the  world 
in  this  collected  form  as  as  if  to  challenfre  com- 
parison  and  criticism.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
mere  copies,  reflections  in  water,  of  the  more  pop- 
ular effusions  of  favorite  contemporary  poets.  Mr. 
Read  is  not  a  conscious  plagiarist:  if  he  had  thought 
that  a  single  line  or  image  on  his  page  was  not  his 
own,  he  would  probably  have  blotted  it  out.  But 
remnants  and  shadows  of  songs  which  he  had  loved 
appear  to  have  haunted  his  memory,  and  to  have 
become  in  a  short  time  so  incorporated  with  his 
own  fancies,  that  ho  could  no  longer  distinguish 
them;  so  that  when  he  comes  to  hammer  out  a 
poem  on  his  own  anvil,  the  result  is  a  strarrge  con»- 
ponnd,  which  is  neither  his  own  property  nor  thai 
of  any  body  else.  Thus,  Miss  Barrett's  fine  poem 
of  Ladj/  Geraldine^ s  Courtship  has  given  birth  to 
Mr.  Read^s  Christine,  in  which  the  sentiment,  the 
leading  idea,  the  metre,  the  plot,  the  characters, 
are  all,  mutatis  mutandis,  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish exemplar.  But  the  first  few  coiiplets  show 
that  Mr.  Read  sometimes  mingles  very  pretty  fan- 
cies with  his  illegal  acquisitions.  Yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  even  these  fancies  are  his  own ;  we  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  something  very 
like  them  elsewhere.  The  story  is  '*  supposed  to 
be  related  by  a  young  sculptor  on  the  hill-side,  be- 
iween  Florence  and  Fesole." 

"  Come,  my  friend,  and  in  the  silence  and  the  shadow 

wrapt  apart, 
I  will  loose  the  golden  claspinga  of  this  saered  tome, — the 

heart. 

*•  By  the  bole  of  yonder  cypress,  under  branches  spread 

like  eaves, 
We  will  sit  tohfre  wavm-mg  sunshine  weaves  a  romance  in  the 

leaves. 

*'  Here  by  gentle  airs  of  story  shall  our  dreaming  miadsbe 

swayed, 
"  And  our  spirits  hang  vibrating,  like  the  sunshine  with  the 

shade." 
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Mr.  Lungfellow  asks  his  lady-love  to  read  to  him. 

**Not  from  the  grnnd  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  diHiant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time." 

This  is  pretty  and  musical,  and  conveys  rather 
a  striking  image :  Mr.  Read  thus  appropriates  and 
mars  it : — 

*'  Ye  mighty  masters  of  the  song  sublime, 
Who,  phanlom-like,  with  large  unwavering  eyes. 
Stalk  down  the  solemn  wilderuess  of  time." 

Miss  Barrett's  Vision  of  Poets  suggested  to 
Mr.  Read  The  Bards^  supplying  not  only  the  man- 
ner and  form,  but  many  of  the  more  striking  ex- 
pressions in  it.  As  some  of  the  stanzas  are  quite 
Buccessfuly  executed,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  them 
as  specimens  of  his  best  manner. 

"  Old  Homer*s  song  in  mighty  undulations, 

Comes  surging,  ceaseless,  up  the  oblivious  main  ; — 

1  hear  the  rivers  from  succeeding  nations 
Go  answering  down  again  : — 

"  Hear  Virgil's  stream  in  changeful  currents  strolling, 
Anil  Tasso^s  sweeping  round  through  Palestine ; 

And  Dante's  deep  and  solemn  river  rolling 
Through  groves  of  midnight  pine. 

"  I  hear  the  iron  Norseman's  numbers  ringing 
Through  frozen  Norway,  like  a  herald's  horn ; 

And  like  a  lark,  bear  glorious  Chaucer  singing 
Away  in  England's  mom : — 


"  The  world* wid«  Sbaks]M;are — the  imperial  Spenser, 
Whose  shafts  of  song  o'ertop  the  angels'  seats ; — 

While  delicate,  as  from  a  silver  censer, 
Float  the  sweet  dreams  of  Keats  I 

**  Nor  these  alone ;  for,  through  the  growing  present, 
Westward  the  starry  path  of  Poesy  lies, — 

Her  glorious  spirit,  like  the  evening  crescent, 
Comes  counding  up  the  skies.*' 

The  sixth  Muse  on  our  list  is  that  of  Mr.  James 
F.  Colroan.  He  writes  in  a  modest  and  sensible 
tone,  patting  forward  no  offensive  pretensions,  and 
not  aiming  to  startle  his  readers  by  any  eccentri- 
cities of  thought  or  expression.  His  poems  have 
no  conspicuous  merits,  and  no  glaring  faults ;  and 
we  are  quite  reluctant  to  confess,  that  their  only 
fault  is  that  of  being  oppressively  wearisome  and 
dull.  The  patience  of  Job  would  hardly  suffice 
for  the  perusal  of  The  Island  Bride^  which  is  a 
narrative  poem,  consisting  of  nine  mortal  cantos, 
each  containing  on  an  average  about  thirty  Spen- 
serian stanzas.  We  have  no  particular  complaint 
to  make  of  this  operose  undertaking;  in  Dogber- 
ry ^s  phrase,  "  it  is  quite  tolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.^'  His  rhymes  are  unexceptionable,  his 
diction  good,  the  versification  smooth  and  uni- 
form, and  a  bountiful  array  of  the  commonplaces  of 


poetry  appears  on  every  page.  Nearly  all  bit 
stanzas  are  quite  as* good  as  half  of  those— the  in- 
ferior half,  it  is  irue-^in  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  fiut  it  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Col- 
man  that  he  he  has  provoked  this  comparison,  fur 
we  sadly  miss  the  other  half.  He  has  availed  him- 
self very  liberally  of  the  license  granted  by  Hor- 
ace,— 

"  Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepers  somnum  i" 

but  has  quite  forgotten  a  subsequent  remark  of  tbe 
same  critic,  though  it  has  been  so  often  quoted, 
about  a  certain  class  of  poets  whom  neither  gods, 
men,  nor  booksellers  will  tolerate. 

It  is  of  DO  sort  of  importance  what  part  of  tKe 
poem  we  quote,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  taste 
of  Mr.  Colman's  qualify  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  work  of  equal  length  so  uniform  io  its 
excellence.  If  we  had  found  any  better  sUniis 
than  the  following,  we  should  have  given  them  the 
preference  for  citation ;  and  our  readers  maj  be 
assured  that  the  remainder  of  the  poem  is  qaite 
as  good  as  this  sample.  We  take  at  random  ibe 
opening  of  the  first  canto,  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  writer  has  been  studying  Byron  very 
diligently  ;  it  is  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  has  left 
out  of  his  own  work  all  traces  of  the  noble  bard's 
wickedness  and  misanthropy,  and  rather  ualucly 
for  him,  that  he  has  omitted  must  of  the  poeirj 

along  with  it. 

• 

**  O,  surely  never  superstition  took. 
Fair  Greece,  more  gentle  lineaments  than  tkioe ! 
In  every  aculptored  god's  calm,  earnest  look 
Trace  we  a  spirit  only  not  divine ; 
Thy  sweet  congenial  credence  did  entwine 
Round  each  cold  image,  loveless  and  alone. 
Its  tendrils, — as  the  fragrant  clinging  vine 
With  purple  petals  paints  the  pallid  stone, 
And  to  the  lifeless  form  lends  lieauty  Bd  its  ova 

"  It  lulled  the  yearnings  of  the  human  soul— 
Which  ever  i^ould  itself  assimilate 
To  the  far  orbs  that  o*er  earth's  changes  roll, 
Unquenched  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fate — 
On  its  half-human  breast ;  and,  with  full  freight 
Of  odorous  flower-buds,  threw  its  arms  aroond 
The  restless  heart,  which  ever  craves  to  mate 
Itself  with  immortality,  and,  bound 
To  earth  by  earthly  ties,  still  struggles  from  the  grwiod." 

The  minor  poems  at  the  end  of  the  book  an 
somewhat  better;  that  is,  they  do  not  leave  the 
readers^  mind  in  that  state  of  langoid  qoiesceoee 
which  creeps  over  one  after  accomplishing  a  heary 
task.  There  are  some  vigorous  lines  among  those 
'« suggested  at  the  White  Mountains,**  and  sotDS 
tender  images  and  pleasing  description  in  Summer 
Musings  and  Mater  Dolorosa;  but  neither  of  them 
rises  so  much  above  elegant  mediocrity  as  to  tempt 
us  to  enlarge  our  quotations.  The  Stanzas  isnU^ 
after  the  Departure  of  an  Atlantic  Steamer  are  the 
best  in  the  volume,  though  it  is  a  misfortuoe  that 
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they  remind  one  so  plainly  of  Charles  Sprague's 
glorious  Shakspeare  Ode;  but  Mr.  Colmao  bor- 
rows nothing. 

The  serenth  Mase  has  inspired  a  lady,  and  we 
ire  of  opinion  that  we  shall  best  manifest  ouj  def- 
erence for  the  sex  by  passing  over  her  effusions 
Te7  harriedly.  Mrs.  Browne  is  an  Englishwo- 
man, who  can  probably  allege  the  old  excuse  for 
her  appearance  in  public, — 

"Obliged  by  hon^r,  or  request  of  friends.*' 

She  has  certainly  a  kind  heart,  and  is  disposed  to 
commemorate  in  undying  verse  the  virtues  of  some 
of  these  importunate  friends,  who  might  otherwise 
bare  remained  unknown  to  fame.  How  grateful 
thej  are  likely  to  feel  for  the  compliment  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  stanza,  taken  from  a  little 
poem  00  the  death,  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Powers- 
coart. 

*'  She  who  gnint  a  heavenly  crown 

Earthly  honors  meekly  wore, 
Gladly  laid   the  burden  down, — 

Pmotrscourt  waa  the  name  the  bore.** 

This  is  qnite  enough.  It  is  but  a  brick  from  the 
lidj's  edifice,  but  an  architectural  sunrey  of  it  eotild 
oot  coDYey  a  more  faithful  idea  of  the  whole  struc- 
tore. 

Mr.  Sargeant  has  gained  some  reputation  as  a 
•ODg-writer  and  dramatist,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  either  enhanced  or  diminished  by  the  publica- 
tion of  hia  collected  poems.  Some  of  his  shorter 
lyrics  are  dashed  off  with  great  freedom  and  spirit, 
ibongh  they  would  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
bold  and  fanciful  strains  of  Barry  Cornwall,  after 
vhich  they  are  evidently  modelled.  Many  of  them 
bare  been  snccessfolly  wedded  to  music,  which  is 
t  good  proof  of  the  writer's  skill  in  numbers.  Mr. 
Sargeant's  ear  is  qnite  correct,  and  he  has  a  fine 
flow  of  animated  versification,  which,  with  a  manly 
looe  of  genial  sentiment,  and  occasional  delicacy 
u<i  tenderness,  has  wimewhat  blinded  the  eyes  of 
leaders  to  bis  rather  meagre  fancy  and  lack  of 
original  thought.  He  probably  lays  no  claim  to 
tbe  higher  honors  of  poesy,  and  we  are  free,  there- 
fore, to  give  him  the  tribute  that  is  really  due  to 
ibe  simplicity  and  transparency  of  his  diction,  and 
ibe  melody  of  his  rhymes.  He  does  not  labor  to 
Neither  imaginative  or  profound,  and  therefore 
Mfer  sinks  into  bathos  or  obscurity.  The  con- 
tents of  the  volume  are  very  unequal,  many  of  the 
pieces  being  occasional  in  character,  and  written  at 
long  intervals, — for  song  appears  to  be  his  amuse- 
iMnt  and  not  hia  vocation. 

We  cannot  say  moch  for  the  dramatic  frag- 
nents;  the  dialogue  is  lively,  and  the  conversa- 
tional tone  is  well  preserved,  but  these  merits  can- 
Bot  conceal  a  great  lack  of  invention  and  poverty 
of  thonght.  Tbe  oamet  and  garb  of  the  persona- 
ges introdueed  are  Italian  or  Greek ;'  bot  this  tbe- 
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atrical  disguise  cannot  conceal  their  Yankee  ori- 
gin, and  their  talk  smacks  of  modern  newspapers. 
Adelaide's  Triumph  is  the  most  pleasing  among 
the  occasional  poems ;  the  story  is  an  old  one,  bot 
it  is  prettily  versified,  in  a  vein  of  pure  sentiment, 
and  with  some  pathetic  effect.  The  Martyr  of  the 
Arena  is  but  partially  successful,  and  Gonello  is  an 
utter  failure.  There  is  something  in  the  Whistle- 
craft  and  Beppo  style  and  stanza  which  is  very  at- 
tractive to  young  men  about  town,  and  to  poets  of 
society  ;  but  to  imitate  them  is  haaardous,  for  with- 
out an  exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy,  they  are  flat- 
ter than  stale  beer. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Farley  was  so  ill-advised  as 
to  adopt  for  her  volume  one  of  those  coxcombical 
titles  which  the  bad  taste  of  Mr.  Willis  has  brought 
into  fashion.  Nothing  could  be  more  inappropri- 
ate, considering  the  modest  character  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  peculiar  claims  that  it  presents  for  a 
kind  reception  •  from  the  public.  All  that  was 
wanted  to  secure  immediate  attention  was  a  sim- 
ple announcement  of  the  fact,  that  Miss  Farley  was 
the  editor  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  contributors  to  it ;  and  that,  en- 
couraged by  the  favorable  notice  which  has  been 
taken  of  that  periodical,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  she  has  collected  from  it,  and  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  her  own  fugitive  pieces,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  book,  therefore,  does  not 
properly  come  under  our  cognizance  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  two-thirds  of  its  contents  are  in  sober 
prose.  But  we  wished  to  assist  in  making  its  pub- 
lication more  widely  known,  so  that  the  public  aiay 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  females  who  are  employed  in 
the  mills  at  Lowell.  It  shows  what  use  was  made 
of  her  leisure  by  one  who  spent  twelve  hoars  a 
day  at  the  loom. 

The  appearance  of  the  Lowell  Oflfering  was  re- 
garded as  a  strange  phenomenon  in  England ;  but 
it  excited  comparatively  little  surprise  here,  where 
the  blessings  of  education  are  so  widely  difiTused, 
and  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  with  a  more  earnest 
desire  for  independence,  induces  many  to  devote 
themselves  to  manual  labor  who  are  well  qualified 
for  a  more  ambitious,  but  less  lucrative,  calling. 
A  farmer^s  daughter  finds  that  she  can  earn  more 
money  by  employment  in  a  cotton  factory,  than  by 
teaching  a  country  district  school ;  and  as  nearly  all 
distinctions  of  class  are  merely  nominal  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  should  choose 
the  shortest  road  to  independence.  It  will  be  her 
own  fault,  if  she  is  nut  quite  as  much  respected  in 
the  mill  as  in  the  schoolhouse.  Miss  Farley's  book 
shows  more  talent  certainly,  but  not  a  higher  de- 
gree of  culiivatiBn,  or  a  wider  range  of  reading, 
than  is  quite  common  among  her  associates  in  labor. 
She  writes  with  facility  and  correctness,  showing 
a  tolerable  command  of  expression,  and  an  instinct* 
ive  good  taste.     Her  poems  are  smoothly  Tersified 
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and  display  considerable  fancy  and  humor,  with 
frequent  indications  uf  deep  feeling:.  She  is  evi- 
dently most  familiar  with  Burns  and  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  two  of  her  imitations  of  the  former,  The  Mouse* s 
Visits  and  the  Lines  addressed  to  the  Comet  of 
1843,  in  the  manner  of  the  Address  to  the  De^il, 
are  quite  successful.  Certainly,  the  perusal  of  her 
volume  was  the  least  disagreeable  portion  of  our 
task,  when  we  undertook  to  give  our  readers  some 
account  of  nine  new  poets. 


CLARICE.    • 


I. 


Maidens  there  are  of  grace  and  light, 
Who,  when  ye  dream  about  the  sky. 

Come  ever  smiling,  strangely  bright, 
Between  the  fancy  and  the  eye  ; 

Ye  feel  them  sweet  to  soul  and  sight. 
And  sadden  as  ye  see  them  fly. 


II. 


And  she  was  one  of  those  that  grew 
The  image  kindred  to  the  theme ; 

Still  present  to  the  mind  and  view. 
Though  still  as  something  in  a  dream  ; 

I  loved  her  beauties  ere  I  knew. 
So  well  my  thoughts  did  they  beseem. 


III. 


Not  long  the  heart  an  ideal  thrills, 
Lacks  comfort  from  the  thing  it  woos ; 

For  still  the  generous  nature  wills. 
That  he  shall  find  who  still  pursues ; 

The  glad  soul  which  a  fancy  fills 

Soon  shapes  the  creature  it  must  choose. 


IV. 


True  to  my  fancy  thus  she  grew, 
The  living  thing  that  was  my  thought; 

The  spirit  of  grace,  the  woman  too. 
That  dreams  had  found  fur  me  uosought; 

If  doubt  declared  the  dream  untrue, 
Her  smile  the  perfect  faith  sooo  taught. 


▼. 


And  ever  still,  in  hours  of  gloom, 

She  brought  me  glimpses  of  her  skies; 

Her  presence  freshened  earth  with  bloom, 
And  heaven  lay  starlike  in  her  eyes: 

How  should  I  vex  me  with  the  doom,  • 
Still  wrought  by  evil  destinies. 


VI. 


Ah  !  hers  were  spells  we  may  not  feign, 
Burn  at  her  birth  and  fashioned  so, 

Ye  may  not  \each,  or  falsely  train, 
By  all  th'  experience  taught  below  ; 

To  me  they  brought  exceeding  gain, 
But  workM  her  gentle  spiri^wo ! 


VII. 

For  to  the  delicate  heart  that  takes 
Its  nurture  from  anolher^s  eyes. 

There's  danger  when  the  breeze  but  shakes 
The  lily,  in  the  lake  that  lies;— 

She  weeps,  lest  love  his  perch  forsakes, 
And  dies  with  dread,  lest  rapture  dies. 


VIII. 

The  smile,  that,  like  a  forest  bird, 
Starts  up  with  sudden  song  to  cheer  ;— 

The  saddenM  tone,  that,  sudden  heard. 
Sounds  strange  and  cold  upon  the  ear;- 

The  hasty  glanpe,  th'  impatient  word, 
These  ever  thrill'd  her  with  a  fear. 


IX. 


And  pleasure's  self  was  like  a  pain 
So  keenly  felt  was  every  bliss ; 

Even  though  convulsive  ihrobb'd  the  brain, 
Lest  life  should  bring  no  more  like  this ; 

The  very  love  she  lived  to  gain, 

Brought  death  when  hooded  in  its  kiss. 


X. 


She  perished  in  her  innocent  youth, 
As  well  beseems  the  creature  made, 

Like  her,  all  tenderness  and  truth. 
Of  such  pure  light,  of  such  soft  shade,- 

So  full  of  fear,  and  faith,  and  ruth, 
And  born  for  love,  of  love  afraid. 
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E8SATB   ON   TBI 
EARLY  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND. 
No.  I. 

PREFACE. 

The  earliest  English  author  ever  published,  or 
commonly  read,  in  the  United  States,  is  Shakes- 
peare. Few  even  among  scholars  have  paid  much 
aiteotioo  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  mo- 
ther eoontry,  before  the  age  of  the  great  poet. 
Eren  Chaucer,  the  greatest  humorist  among  the 
British  poets,  has  few  readers :  because  his  lan- 
goage  is  antiquated,  and  his  versification,  to  an 
oukilfal  reader,  seems  irregular  and  inharmnni- 
oQi.  All  else  in  the  ante-Shakespearean  ages  is 
u  little  known  to  the  American  public^  as  the  lii- 
entare  of  China  or  Arabia.  A  few  may  have 
read  ihe  earlier  pieces  in  the  collections  of  Percy 
and  Ellis : — but  we  suspect  that  most  owners  of 
iheee  books,  torn  away  from  all  that  require  the 
help  of  a  glossary.  As  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
foage  and  literature — we  may  consider  them  as 
aloKMt  wholly  unknown  among  us.  The  few  cu- 
hoos  diggers  into  this  neglected  mine,  generally 
choose  to  keep  their  acquisitions  to  themselves ; 
beeaose  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  at- 
traeiite  to  ordinary  readers.  We  do  not  hope,  in 
oor  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
literature,  to  interest  any,  except  those  who  feel  a 
cariosity  to  know  something  about  the  mother 
tongae  of  our  Koglish,  and  something  al>out  the 
literature  that  has  lain  buried  in  it  for  eight  or  nine 
haadred  years.  It  may  also  gratify  some  readers 
to  mark  the  steps  by  which  our  modern  English 
emerged,  gradually*  from  age  to  age,  out  of  the 
old  Saxon;  and  how  men  expressed  themselves  in 
poetry  and  in  prose,  before  Shakespeare  sang  and 
Baeoo  philosophized. 

Introductory  Notice  of  the  Affinities  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

The  English  belongs  to  the  stock  of  langnages 
called  Indo-European,  which  have  been  spoken, 
lime  out  of  mind,  from  the  farthest  borders  of  In- 
dia to  the  Western  shores  of  Europe.  Philolo- 
gers  hare  ascertained  beyond  question,  that  the 
aocient  languages  of  Hindostan,  of  Persia,  and  of 
searly  all  Europe,  bore  to  one  another  so  close  an 
afiuity,  both  in  the  form  of  their  radical  words  and 
io  their  grammatical  structure,  as  to  show  that  they 
were  all  branches  of  one  primitive  language. 
These  ancient  languages  are,  the  Sanscrit  of  Hin- 
dostan; the  Zend  of  Persia;  the  Sclavonic  of 
North  Eastern  Europe ;  the  Gothic — including 
the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  branches — of  North 
Western  Europe ;  the  Celtic  of  the  West ;  and 


the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  South.  From  these 
ancient  languages  have  sprung,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  dialects  now  spoken  throughout  these 
extensive  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  in  particular,  that  the  Russians,  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians speak  Sclavonian  dialects ;  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  Norwegians  and  IcelanderSi  Scandinavian 
dialects  of  the  Gothic ;  the  Germans,  Dutch  and 
English,  Teutonic  dialects  of  the  Gothioi  the 
Welch,  Scottish  Hij^hlanders,  primitive  Irish,  and 
peasants  of  Brittany  in  France,  speak  Celtic  dia- 
lects; while  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese 
and  French,  speak  corrupted  Latin  ;  and  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  retain,  with  no  essential  alteration,  the 
noble  language  of  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

We  should  like  to  satisfy  the  reader,  by  suffi- 
cient examples,  that  all  these  languages  bear  infal- 
lible marks  of  their  affinity.  But  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  examples  of  a  few  languages, 
including  our  English.  Before  we  present  them, 
we  have  some  further  remarks  to  make. 

While  the  Indo-European  languages  exhibit 
many  points  of  agreement  with  one  another,  they 
differ  essentially  from  all  other  languages.  The 
Shemitic  nations — the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Chal- 
deans, Arabians,  Egyptian  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
Phenicians,  and  Carthaginians — proved  their  de- 
scent from  a  common  ancestry,  by  the  affinity  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  their  dialects.  The 
Thibetians,  Chinese,  Burmans  and  Siamese,  con- 
stitute another  grand  division  of  the  human  race, 
speaking  different  dialects  of  a  peculiar  monosyl- 
labical  language.  But  we  must  hasten  to  our  Tea- 
tonic  family. 

Readers  who  have  not  attended  to  these  inves- 
tigations, may  he  surprised  and  gratified  to  see 
evidence  of  affinity  between  the  Greek,  Latin, 
German  and  Saxon  English.  Before  we  present 
a  few  specimens  of  their  agreement,  we  most  re- 
mark, that  to  come  at  the  primary  or  radical  form 
of  a  word,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  cast  off  the 
terminal  syllables,  which  in  Latin,  Greek  and  other 
lansuases,  have  been  added  to  form  cases,  num- 
hers  and  persons;  and  in  the  second  place,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  those  changes  in  both 
vowels  and  consonants,  which  occur,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  languages;  rela- 
ted vowels,  and  related  consonants  sliding  one  into 
another,  in  divers  ways  according  to  circumstan- 
ces ;  yet  leaving  generally  the  essence,  or  clearly 
marked  traces,  of  the  original  sound.  In  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  we  have  expressed  the  Greek 
and  German  words  with  letters  of  our  Roman- 
English  alphabet.  We  have  also  italicised  those 
words  which  disagree  essentially  with  correspon- 
dent words  in  the  other  languages.  We  forgot  to 
remark  before,  that  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  letter  is 
sometimes  dropped  in  the  nominative,  but  appears 
in  the  genitive  case.  This  we  have  restored  in 
our  specimens. 
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[May, 


English. 


I       Anglo-Saxon.       |  German. 


I 


Latin. 


I 


Grttk 


Man, 

Eve, 

Ekr, 

Nose, 

Knee, 

Mouse, 

Acre  (plough-land) 

Mill. 

Wind. 

Star, 

Red  Rose, 

Much,  Muckle, 

All,  Whole, 

Eat, 

Reach, 

Stand,  Stan, 

Upper, 

Of,  Off. 

1,  (pronoun,) 

Thou, 

One, 

Two, 

Three, 


Man, 

Eage,  Ege, 

Eare, 

Naese, 

Uneow, 

Mus, 

Aecer, 

Mylen, 

Wind, 

Steorra, 

Reod,orRedRose, 

Mvcle, 

Eall, 

Aet, 

Rape, 

Stand, 

Ufer, 

Of, 

To, 

Thu, 

An,  Ain, 

Twa, 

Thri, 


Man, 

Auge,  Augcl, 

Ohr, 

Nas, 

Knie, 

Msius, 

Acker, 

Muele, 

Wind,  or  Vind, 

Stern, 

Roth  Rose, 

Michel  (old  Ger.) 

All. 

Ess, 

Reich,  Reck, 

S!eh, 

Oeher, 

Af,  Ab, 

Ich, 

Do, 

Ein, 

Tswo,  Tswe, 

Drei, 


Huiiiun, 

Ocul, 

Aur, 

Nas, 

Genu, 

Mus, 

A  ger, 

Mola, 

Vent, 

Stella, 

Riif  Rosa, 

MagHf 

Tot, 

Kd, 

(Por)  reg, 

Sia, 

Super, 

Ab. 

Ego, 

Tn, 

lln. 

Duo,  Duae, 

Tre, 


Anthrop,  Aner, 

Opthalm, 

Otioif,  OiUf , 

Rhins, 

Gonu, 

Mus, 

Affer, 

Mule, 

Aet,  Anentf 

Aster, 

Eruthr  Rodoo, 

Megal, 

Hoi. 

Ed, 

Oreg, 

Su. 

Huper, 

Ap,  Aph, 

Ego. 

So.  (Aeol.  ta,) 

En,  Ein. 

Duo, 

Tre. 


These  few  specimens  of  very  common  words, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  relationship  of  the  five 
languages.  The  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
We  might  also  point  out  a  relationship  in  the  in- 
flections of  verbs :  but  we  must  proceed  to  our 
main  object, — the  history  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  before  the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands 
were  Celts,  who  spoke  the  British  or  Welch  dia- 
lect in  the  South,  the  Gaelic^in  the  North,  and  the 
Irish  in  Ireland.  The  Ri>maii8  af\er  ihey  had  long 
possessed  the  island  of  Britain  up  to  the  line  of 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  finally  withdrew  from  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  left  the 
now  degenerate  Britons  a  prey  to  the  fierce  Cale- 
donians of  the  North,  and  to  bands  of  Saxon  ma- 
rauders from  the  coast  of  Germany.  The  latter 
soon  obtained  settlements  in  the  island,  as  allies  of 
the  Britons.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased : 
and  then  came  their  neighbors  the  Angles,  who 
were  far  less  numerous  in  Germany  than  the  Sax- 
ons, and  settled  next  to  them  towards  the  North. 
From  allies  these  strangers  soon  became  masters 
of  the  Britons,  and  gradually  drove  them  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  Angles  having  at  last 
migrated  bodily  from  their  native  swamps  and 
sands,  were  able  to  fill  up  the  country  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Thames  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Caledonian  Highlands.  From  them  and  a 
mixture  of  Danes,  who  in  their  turn  attacked,  plun- 
dered and  settled,  are  descended  the  Northern 
English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  whose  broad, 
strong  country  dialects,  are  much  more  like  the 
language  of  their  marauding  forefathers,  than  is 
the  classical  English  of  the  present  day.  The 
Sazoni  who  filled  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and 


the  country  south  of  it,  differed  so  little  in  lan- 
guage and  manners  from  their  German  kiodred  in 
the  North,  that  they  all  easily  coalesced,  and  were 
as  one  people  called  Anglo-Saxons.  Bat  the  so* 
perior  numbers  of  the  Angles,  with  their  Daoisb 
intermixture,  finally  gave  the  name  of  Eostlish  to 
the  people  and  of  England  to  the  country  is  far  at 
the  Tweed  ;  beyond  which  the  Scots  mainiaio«d  i 
sturdy  independence  against  the  Normao  conquer- 
ors  of  England. 

But  it  was  not  the  dialect  of  the  Angles  thalb^ 
came  the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  king  Alfred 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture. He  osed  the  West-Saxon,  his  native  dia- 
lect, which  then  became  the  chief  Tehicle  of  lite- 
rary composition,  thoogh  specimens  of  writings  io 
other  dialects  are  yet  extant :  for  we  must  obserre 
that  Saxons  of  different  tribes  settled  in  England, 
and  the  several  districts  of  the  country,  being  di- 
vided into  independent,  and  often  hostile  kingdoms, 
came  from  these  several  causes  to  have  soine  di- 
versity of  dialects,  the  remains  of  which,  modified 
by  a  long  course  of  ages,  still  appear  in  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  never  very  ex- 
tensive, nor  was  it  of  high  merit,  either  in  poetrv 
or  in  prose.  Before  Alfred^s  time,  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels  constituted  nearly  its  whole  amooot 
Alfred  himself,  as  he  was  about  the  first,  so  he  was 
perhaps  the  best  prose  writer  in  the  langoage. 
But  his  works  consisted  chiefly  of  translations 
from  the  Latin  of  Boethius  and  of  Bede.  Tbs 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  similar  to  that 
of  its  offspring,  our  old  vernacular  English,  being 
distinguished  more  for  its  strength  than  its  grace- 
ful elegance,  and  more  for  its  copiousness  th&n  its 
flexibility. 
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The  chief  reason,  next  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
people,  whr  Anglo-Saxon  lileratare  was  not  sooner 
and  more  hijrhly  cultivated  was,  that  the  clergy, 
vho  possessed  nearly  all  the  little  learning  of  the 
eouoiry,  generally  chose  to  write  in  I>atin,  the 
classical  language  of  the  schools.  Wh^t  they 
composed  in  the  popular  lang[iia};e,  consisted  of 
translations  of  the  Scriptnres  and  honniUes  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  These,  with 
some  copies  of  >Saxon  laws,  a  few  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  continued  to  about 
(he  middle  of  the  J 2th  century,  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  remainder  of  An^lo-Saxon  prose  liter- 
atnre.  There  may  be  buried  in  the  dust  of  the 
old  English  libraries  other  prose  works  of  the  An- 
{[io  Saxon  period.  If  so,  they  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  chief  writers  in  England,  who  have,  in 
these  latter  days,  uodertaken  to  inform  us  on  the 
sobject. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  began,  as  before  rn- 
oarfced,  with  the  minstrels,  who  chaunted  from 
house  to  boose  the  achievements  of  heroes,  and 
the  praises,  first  of  the  heathen  Gods,  and,  after 
the  DtiioQ  was  converted  to  Christianity,  of  the 
true  God.  The  earliest  extant  poem  in  the  lan- 
giiage  is  called  Beowulf,  whose  adventures  it  re- 
cites. It  is  thought  to  hftve  been  composed  in  the 
wxih  century.  Among  the  christian  poets  of  after 
times,  Ccdroon  was  the  most  famous.  He  was  a 
monk  and  died  about  the  year  680.  His  poems 
consist  chiefly  of  metrical  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  beginning  with  the  creation  and  the 
Wl  of  man,  then  taking  up  the  history  of  Daniel, 
ind  terminating  with  what  are  now  mere  fragments 
concerning  oor  Saviour's  life,  death,  descent  into 
Hades,  resurrection  and  ascension. 

C<edmon  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  simple 
facts  of  the  sacred  history,  but  exercised  his  im- 
s;ioation  in  filling  up  and  embellishing  the  narra- 
tive. Like  Milton,  though  long  before  him,  he 
(ieseribes  the  fall  of  Satan  and  his  angels  in  con- 
Beciioo  with  the  fall  of  man.  He  put  into  the 
nooih  of  Satan,  when  in  hell  he  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  his  overthrow,  a  speech, 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Wright,  in  his  life 
of  Ccedmon,  •  "  bears  a  remarkable  amitogy  to  the 
umilar  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  in  the  first  book 
«f  Paradise  Lost."  We  admit  the  "  analogy,"  but 
^edeny  the  "similarity"  so  far  as  language  and 
teotiment  are  concerned.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
»orihy  of  being  more  generally  known,  that  Caed- 
"^OD,  a  countryman  of  Milton,  had,  almost  1,000 
years  before  him,  composed,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
Y^^  similar  in  its  plan  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 
tboogh  of  coarse  far  inferior  in  its  execution. 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  story  of 
King  Lear  and  his  daughters,  on  which  Shaks- 
F**fe  founded  one  of  his  noblest  tragedies,  was  one 
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of  the  themes  of  Anglo-Saxon  minstrelsy.  Thorpe 
in  his  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica  has  given  us  the 
original  story  in  two  forms,  tbe  one  in  the  old  pure 
Saxon  and  the  other  of  later  date,  when  the  lan- 
guage had  become  what  is  called  Semi -Saxon. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  very  different  in 
structure  and  in  style  from  either  modern  or  ancient 
classical  poetry.  It  partakes  of  the  old  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian  form  of  poetical  composition, 
though  less  regular  and  artificial  in  its  stroctnre 
than  the  more  refined  productions  of  the  Scandi- 
navian muse.  It  has  no  rhyme,  no  regular  meas- 
ure or  versification,  but  is  composed  of  short  lines 
of  no  definite  quantity  or  number  of  syllables,  and 
framed  to  please  the  composer's  ear,  without  re- 
gard to  specific  rule  or  measure.  In  this  partico- 
lar  it  resembles  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  was  doubt- 
less sung  by  the  minstrels  in  the  same  chanting 
way  of  utterance. 

The  only  artifice  in  the  structure  of  this  poetry 
is  a  peculiar  sort  of  alliteration.  The  lines  being 
taken  in  pairs,  the  role  was,  that  two  principal 
words  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  should  be- 
gin with  the  same  letter.  But  the  role  was  not 
always  strictly  observed.  As  to  the  poetical  style 
of  expression,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  an  elaborate 
condensation  and  pomposity  of  diction,  and  multi- 
plied periphrases  for  the  same  thing.  To  condense 
and  strengthen  the  expression,  articles,  pronouns 
and  other  little  words,  were  sparingly  employed, 
and  compound  words  were  frequently  used.  Tbe 
only  figure  of  speech  that  was  much  sought  after 
was  the  metaphor,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  by 
its  energetic  brevity  for  such  a  style  of  poetry. 

On  the  whole  we  confess  that  after  having  tasted 
and  tasted  the  choice  specimens  given  us  by  the 
admirers  of  this  poetry,  we  cannot  urge  our  admi- 
ration up  to  the  pitch  demanded  by  a  few  enthu- 
siastic delvers  into  this  long- neglected  field  of 
Saxon-English  literature.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  characterized  by  the  primitive  rudeness 
and  poverty  of  thought,  common  to  illiterate  and 
semi-barbarous  nations.  Its  elaborate  grandilo- 
quence strives  in  vain  to  hide  these  defects.  Yet 
there  are,  beyond  question,  some  passages  of  great 
power  and  beauty  to  be  found.  By  way  of  speci- 
men, we  give  first  a  passage  from  Caedmon,  in  which 
the  reader  will  see  the  swelling  diction  and  peri- 
phrastic variations  of  the  same  idea  spoken  of  above. 
We  shall  then  give  another  specimen  distinguished 
by  force  and  originality  of  thought.  We  annex  a 
literal  English  translation. 

Specimen  1.     Front  Cctdmon, 

Nu  we  sceolan  herian 
Heofon-nces  weard^ 
Metodes  mihte. 
And  his  mod-gethone, 
Wera  wuldor-faeder  ! 
Swa  he  wundra  ge-hwaes, 
Ece  drihten^ 
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Oiird  onsteaMe. 
He  aerest  ge-sc6op 
Korlhan  bearnnm 
Heoft)n  to  hrofe. 
Halig  Scippend! 
Tha  middan  ^eard : 
Mon-cynnes  toeard, 
Ece  drihten^ 
Aefier  leode 
Firiim  foldan, 
Frea  Almihlig ! 

Now  we  shall  praise 
Heaven- kingdonCs  Guardian^ 
The  Creator'' s  might. 
And  his  mindVthought, 
Man^s  glory-father  1 
As  he  of  wonders  all, 
Etei  nal  Lord, 
The  becfinning  formed. 
He  first  shaped 
For  earth's  children 
Heaven  for  a  roof, 
Holy  Creator! 
Then  mid  earth ; 
MankinePs  Cruardian, 
Eternal  Lord^ 
AAerwards  prodaced 
For  men  the  ground, 
Master  almighty  I 

The  italicised  lines  show  that  out  of  18  lines  no 
less  than  7J  are  periphrastic  expressions  for  the 
Divine  Being. 

The  following  noble  specimen  was  written  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  the  language  had  become 
semi-Saxon — that  is,  about  the  year  1150,  or  80 
years  after  the  Norman  conquest.  We  quote 
only  so  much  of  the  piece  as  may  show  the 
changes  of  the  language  from  Csdmon's  time  and 
its  nearer  resemblance  to  modern  English.  Csd- 
moa  wrote  about  500  years  before  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  piece.  It  is  entitled  The  Grave, 
and  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished  by  the 
author. 

Specimen  2.    Anonymous, 

The  was  bold  gebyld 
Er  ihu  iboren  were ; 
The  wes  molde  imynt 
Er  thu  of  moder  come. 
Ac  hit  nes  no  idiht, 
Ne  theo  deopness  imeten ; 
NeB  gyt  iloced, 
Hu  long  hit  the  were. 
Nu  me  the  bringceth 
Ther  thu  beon  scealt : 
Nu  me  sceal  the  meten. 
And  tha  mold  seoththa. 

Ne  beeth  no  thin  has 
Healice  itinbred — 
The  rof  beeth  ibyld 
Thire  broste  ful  neh ; 
Swa  thu  scealt  on  mulJ 
Wunian  ful  cald : 
Dimme  and  deorcce — 
Dureleas  is  that  hns, 


And  dearc  it  is  withinnen. 
Thaer  thu  best  feste  bedytt, 
A  nd  Dseth  hefth  tha  caege. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 

Ere  thou  born  wert ; 

For  thee  was  a  mould  (ground)  appointed, 

Ere  ihou  of  mother  came-st. 

But  it  is  not  prepared, 

Nor  the  deepness  meted ; 

Nor  is  yet  seen  (looked  out) 

How  long  it  for  thee  were  (should  be.) 

Now  I  thee  bring. 

Where  thou  shalt  be : 

Now  I  shall  thee  measure. 

And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Now  beeth  not  thy  bouse 

Highly  built  (timbered)^- 

The  roof  beeth  built 

Thy  breast  full  nigh ; 

So  thou  shalt  in  the  mould 

Dwell  full  cold ; 

Dim  and  dark — 

Doorless  in  that  house, 

And  dark  it  is  within. 

There  thou  heest  fast  inlockt, 

And  Death  hath  the  key. 

As  ancient  poetry  appears  to  great  disadvanta^ 
in  a  literal  translation,  we  offer  the  following  mod* 
ern  version  of  the  same  Rnes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  thought  or  two  from  the  original  piece. 

The  Grave,     From  the  Anglo- Sason. 

1.  For  thee  before  thy  mother  bore  thee, 

Was  a  house  designed  ; 
Its  place  is  in  the  mould  before  thee. 
As  thou  soon  shalt  find. 

2.  But  the  spot  where  it  shall  be, 

Hath  never  been  located ; 
The  length  and  depth  are  yet  to  see. 
For  they  have  not  been  meted. 

3.  Come  now  with  roe,  and  thou  shalt  ken 

The  spot  designed  of  old  : 
ril  take  thy  measure  first,  and  then 
The  measure  of  the  mould. 

4.  Thou  seest  what  a  narrow  bound 

Shall  be  thy  dwelling  place  ; 
The  walls  shall  touch  thee  all  aromd. 
The  roof  shall  touch  thy  face. 

5.  And  cold  and  dark  forever  more 

Thy  earthy  house  shall  be ; 
And  locked  fast  shall  be  the  door. 
And  Death  shall  keep  the  key. 

6.  And  there,  except  the  loathsome  worm, 

No  visiter  shall  come ; 
No  friend  shall  ask  thy  wasting  form 
How  thou  dost  like  thy  borne. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  unskilfulness  of  es* 
pression,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  ilrt 
same  idea,  in  the  original  lines,  the  conceptiort 
are  powerfully  poetical,  and  if  the  Aoglo-Sijot 
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literature  contained  many  pieces  of  the  sanne  quali- 
tj,  it  would  be  more  worthy  than  it  now  is  for  its 
own  sake,  of  being  stadied. 

Drj  as  the  subject  may  be  to  some  readers,  we 
mast  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  short  specimen  of 
Daoo-English  prose.  It  is  a  gloss  or  translation 
from  Latin  into  the  Northern  English  dialect  of  a 
pari  of  ibe  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  was  made 
about  the  year  900,  and  being  designed  for  popu- 
lar insfruction,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  dialect  then  spoken  by  the  people  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
obserTe  its  resemblance  to  our  Saxon-English  of 
ibe  present  day.  We  have  added  a  literal  interli- 
sear  translation. 

Specimen  3.     Dano-English  Gloss, 

Mark  i?.  3.  Heono,  eode  the  sedere  to    sawenne. 
Behold*  went  forth  the  seeder  to  sow. 

4.  and   mithths    geaeow,    sum    feoll    ymb     tha 
and    whilst  (he)  sowed,  some    fell    about    the 

^et,  and  c  women  flegendo  and  eton  thaet. 

highway  (street,)  and  came     tbwla   and  ate  that. 

5.  Sam      ee        feoll    of    staener,      ther      ne 
Some  eke  (also)    fell    on    stones,  where  (it)  not 

hsefde  eorthu  michel ;  and  hraethe  upp  arisen 
bad  earth  much ;  and  straightway  up  arisen 
vus,  for  thon  niefde  heanisse  eonhes. 
*u,  for  that  (it)  not  had  highness  of  earth. 
6-  and  tha  arisen  waes  sonna,  gedrugade,  &c. 
ud  wheD  arisen  was  the  sun,  was  dryed  op,  &c. 

Od  comparing  this  gloss  with  another,  made 
^boQt  the  same  time  in  the  Saxon  of  the  South  of 
England,  we  find  a  small  difference  of  dialect,  but 
»  Hitle  u  to  show,  that  the  different  parts  of  Eng- 
liod  then  differed  no  more  in  speech  than  they  now 
^o;  perhaps  not  so  mnch. 

We  have  given  a  poetical  specimen  of  semi- 
Saxon,  composed  in  the  twelAh  century.  We 
sball  DOW  give  a  prose  specimen  from  the  Saxon 
(^'broniele  for  the  year  1135,  abont  65  years  after 
^  Normans  had  taken  possession  of  the  king- 
dom ;-^90  with  an  interlinear  translation. 

Specimen  4.     From  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 

Anno  MCXXXV.  On  this  gere  for  se  King 
(Translation.)  In  this  year  went  the  King 
Henri  ofer  sae  aet  te  Lammasse ;  and  thaet  other 
Henry  oTor  sea  at  the  Lam  mass;  and  the  next 
dci«  tha  he  lai  an  slep  in  scip ;  tha  thestrede 
day,  when  he  lay  asleep  in  ship ;  then  darkened 
tbe  daei  ouer  all  landes,  and  uuard  the  sunne  swilc 
the  day  orer  all  landes,  and  was  the  sun  so 
alsitnuare  thre-niht-ald  mone,  and  sterres  ahutan 
V  it  were  a  three- night-old  moon,  and  stars  abont 
him  at  middaei.  Warthen  men  e withe  of 
him  at  midday.  Men  were  very  much 
VQodred  and  of  dred,  and  saeden  thaet  micel 
^tonished  and  terrified,  and  said  that  a  great 
thing  sculde  comme  her  efter  ;  swa  dide ;  for  thaet 
thing  shoold  come  thereafter ;  as  did :  for  that 
"6    gaer  warth  the  king   ded,  thaet  other  daei 


same  year  was     the   king  dead,   the     next    day 
efter    S.  Andreas    masse  daei,  &c. 
after  St.  Andrew*s  mass   day,  &c. 

Bosworth,  who  quotes  this  passage  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Anglo  Saxon  Dictionary,  says,  that  it 
shows  how  much  the  language  had  been  corrupted 
in  its  idiom,  inflections  and  orthography.  Saxon 
nouns  and  articles,  like  those  of  other  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues,  were  anciently  declined  by  cases. 
These  cases  were  gradually  dropped,  after  the 
Norman  and  Angle-Saxon  population  of  England 
began  to  mingle  and  associate  with  each  other. 
At  first  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors, 
and  resentment  on  that  of  the  conquered,  as  well 
as  their  differences  of  language  and  manners,  pre- 
cluded all  friendly  intercourse.  But  after  a  while 
the  farmers  and  trades-people  of  both  languages 
found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  deal  with 
each  other.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must  have  a 
common  language ;  and  the  Saxon  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  hody  of  the  people,  became,  as  it 
naturally  would,  the  medium  of  communioaiion.  Its 
inflections  and  idioms  being  the  most  difficult  to 
acquire,  were  by  degrees  laid  aside,  and  the  sounds 
and  spelling  somewhat  altered,  to  make  them  easier 
to  Norman  tongues  and  eyes.  So  it  happened 
wiih  the  Latin,  when  the  Northern  barbarians  set- 
tled in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Only  in  France, 
especially  in  its  Northern  parts,  the  German  con- 
querors were  so  large  a  part  of  the  combined  pop- 
ulation, that  they  infused  a  considerable  part  of 
their  own  language  into  the  new  speech  that  re- 
sulted from  the  national  mixture.  The  Norman 
French  was  a  triple  compound ;  for  while  the  basis 
was  Latin,  and  the  first  admixture  German  Frank- 
ish,  a  second,  but  small  admixture,  was  caused  by 
the  settlement,  in  this  part  of  France,  of  many 
Scandinavian  Northmen,  from  whom  the  province 
derived  its  name  of  Normandy. 

Many  Norman  words  came  ultimately  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Saxon,  in  forming  our  modern 
English.  But  this  was  not  the  case  at  first.  The 
popular  language  that  grew  out  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Norman  and  Saxon  people,  was  al- 
most purely  of  Saxon  origin.  We  reserve  to  our 
next  number  an  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Norman  words  into  the  language.  To  show  the 
state  of  the  language  about  the  year  1180,  we  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  the  Orraoluro,  **  a  metricaL 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  lines  of 
15  syllables,  written  in  semi-Saxon  by  an  ecclesi- 
astic named  Orm,  probably  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land." "  Mr.  Thorpe  observes  that  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  a  critic  in  his  mother  tongue  ; 
and  from  his  idea  of  doubling  the  consonant  after 
a  short  vowels  we'^re  enabled  to  form  some  tolera- 
bly accurate  notions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
forefathers.  Orm^s  dialect  merits,  if  any,  to  be 
calleJ  Dane- Saxon." — (See  Thorpe's  Analecta 
and  BoBworth's  Preface.) 
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Specimen  5.     From  the  Ormulum, 
Thb  Marriage  of  Cana. 


Dano- Saxon. 

Uppo  the  fliridde  dagg  bilamp,  swa  sum  the  Godd 

spell  kitheihih. 
That  i  the  land  off  Galile  was  ane  bridal^  garrkedd. 
And  it  was  garrkedd  in  an  tun  that  wass  Cani 

gehetan. 
And  Cristess  moderr  Marg6  wass  att  tatt  bridiless 

8aet6. 
And   Crist  wass  cleppedd  till  thatt  hus  with  his^ 

lerninng-cnihhtess. 
And  teggre'  win  was  drannkenn  swa  thaett  ther  nass 

tha  na  mar6^  &c. 

English. 

Upon  the  third  day  happened,  as  say  some  of  the 

Gospels, 
That  in  the  land  of  Galilee  a  bridal  was  prepared. 
It  was  prepared  in  a  town  that  Cana  (then)  was 

call6d. 
And  Christes  mother  Mary  was  at  that  (same) 

bridal's  seat  (too.) 
And  Christ  was  called  to  that  hoase  with  (all  of) 

his  disciples. 
And  (when)  their  wine  was  drunken  so  that  there 

was  then  no  more,  &c. 

The  words  of  the  translation  that  are  put  in  pa- 
rentheses, serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  the  verse  according  to  the  original. 

Here  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  English  poetry, 
a  systematic  versification;  each  verse  having  a 
definite  number  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, like  our  modern  poetry.  The  old  alliterative 
system  was  dropped,  but  as  yet  no  rhyme  appears. 
This  ornament  of  our  modern  poetry  was  invented 
by  the  Troubadours  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose  Chroni- 
cle we  shall  notice  in  our  next  number,  was  the 
first,  80  far  as  we  know,  who  used  rhyme  in  the 
English  language.  He  wrote  about  a  century 
afler  Orm,  and  about  a  century  before  Chaucer, 
who  first  united  the  three  great  requisites  of  pol- 
ished English  poetry,  a  regular  syllabic  measure, 
rhyme  and  a  harmonious  modulation.  But  if  the 
reader  has,  in  perusing  the  above  specimen  of  the 
Orrauluro,  caught  the  tiue  accent,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rude  English  of  the  twelAh  century, 
in  its  transition  state,  and  as  yet  unmixed  with  for- 
eign words,  was  susceptible  of  a  modulation  not 
inharmonious;  especially  when  he  considers  that 
the  Northern  dialect  of  Orm  was  broader  in  sound 
than  the  Southern,  and  therefore  less  agreeable  to 
our  Southern  ears. 

In  our  neit  number  we  hope  to  impose  a  less 
onerous  tax  upon  the  patience  ef  our  readers,  as 
we  shall  have  reached  an  age  in  English  literary 
history,  when  the  language  began  to  assume  a 
modern  and  more  intelligible  form. 

Virginia,  H.  R. 


JOHN  HUNTER. 

A   8KCTCH  or  AN  ECCENTRIC   OENIVB   AND  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED 8CRGR0N. 

John  Hunter  was  born  at  Long  Calderwo(Kl,  i 
short  distance  from  Glasgow,  on  the  I4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1728.  Deprived  of  his  father  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  having  a  very  indulgent  mother,  li is  eirly 
education  was  neglected.  Indeed,  he  had  very 
little  disposition  either  in  youth,  manhood,  or  oU 
age,  to  pay  any  attention  to  books.  In  earlj  life 
he  was  excessively  fond  of  sport  and  of  any  thing 
in  which  he  could  display  manual  dexterity,  »nd 
it  appears  that  these  traits  of  character  adhered 
to  him  during  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  his  native  place 
and  rep&ired  to  London,  where  he  pot  himself  ooder 
the  care  of  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Honier, 
whose  well-earned  fame  was  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  whose  high  standing  seemed  to  give  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  miod  of  Joho. 
We  are  informed  by  a  cotemporary  of  this  great 
man,  that  after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  apopili 
"  no  long  time  elapsed  before  his  skill  waa  put  to 
the  test  in  preparing  for  the  lecture  a  dissection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  is  probable  that  V\  il- 
Hunter  had  not,  as  yet,  formed  a  very  hijfh  eiti- 
mate  of  his  hitherto  idle  brother,  and  little  for^ 
saw  that  he  was  ere  long  to  edipse  his  preceptor. 
He  was,  however,  so  well  pleased  with  his  popil'* 
first  essay,  that  he  soon  after  entrusted  him  wiihi 
similar  part,  of  which  the  blood  vessels  were  in- 
jected. In  this  the  young  student  again  socceeded 
so  well  as  to  obtain  much  praise  for  his  dexienty 
from  his  brother,  who  foretold  that  he  woold  woo 
become  a  good  anatomist,  and  promised  that  be 
should  never  want  employment.^* 

About  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
by  the  exertion  of  his  brother  William,  he  gained 
admittance  as  a  pupil  at  the  Chelsea  Hospiui, 
under  the  celebrated  Cheselden,  who,  at  that  iitof^ 
was  perhaps  the  first  surgeon  in  the  world.  Here 
he  attended  during  the  summer  months  of  1749-50. 
while  his  winters  were  occupied  in  dissecting  frf 
his  brother.  In  1751  Cheselden  resigned  his  of- 
fice in  consequence  of  bad  health,  and  Honier  en- 
tered at  St.  Bartholomews,  under  the  direction  ^ 
the  distinguished  Pott. 

At  the  death  of  Cheselden,  in  1752,  Pott  soon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Surgical  profes- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  but  his  student  was  destined 
to  eclipse  him,  as  will  appear  in  the  seqael. 

In  1754,  Hunter  having  determined  to  de»<** 
himself  to  surgery,  entered  as  Surgeon's  popil  »^ 
St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  attended  xtp^ 
larly  in  the  summer,  while,  as  usual,  he  detoied 
himself  closely  during  the  winter  to  bis  dioectioat^ 
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In  this  year  he  became  connected  with  his  brother 
in  his  anatomical  school,  and  delirered  a  part  of 
the  lectures.  As  a  dissecter  be  was  withont  dis- 
pole  soperior  to  his  brother,  but  as  a  lecturer  Wil- 
liain  was  superior  to  John.  Indeed  John  Hunter 
Dcver  became  popular  as  a  lecturer.  His  style 
was  coarse  and  his  manner  unconth  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  eminence 
to  which  he  attained  in  his  profession,  he  never  at- 
tracted a  large  audience  to  his  lecture-room. 

In  1760  he  received  the  appointment  of  SiaflT 
Surgreon  in  the  army,  and  held  the  office  until  1763, 
at  which  time  he  located  himseff  permanently  in 
London.  During  his  services  as  surgeon  in  the 
armr  he  made  many  observations  on  gun-shot 
woDods,  and  experiments  on  lizards  and  snakes. 

After  his  location  in  the  great  metropolis  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy,  but  his  audience  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
twenty.     It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  young  sur- 
geon.    His  competitors  were  Pott,  BromHeld,  Sir 
Cesar  Hawkins,  Sharp  and  Warner — all  gentle- 
men of  education  and  refinement.     Hunter  had 
neither.     His  elementary  education  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  in  manner  he   was  rude,  undignified, 
and  profane.     But  he  was  unceasing  in  his  devo- 
tions to  his  favorite  pursuits.     He  was  not  content 
with  resting  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomists 
and  surgeons  who  preceded  him,  or  of  those  who 
lived  in  his  own  era.      His   restless  spirit   and 
searching  intellect  sought  for  abetter  exposition  of 
the  curious  operations  of  the  animal   fabric  than 
bad  ever  been  given.     Nor  was  he  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  sight  of  empty  benches.     His  zeal 
increased  with  obstacles.     The  charnel  house  was 
bis  home.     He  cared   not   fi  r  lecture-room  elo- 
quence, or  for  elegant  acquirements  of  any  kind 
whatever.     He  had  projected  a  most  magnificent 
scheme,  and  he  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  un- 
remittingly to  its  consummation.    This  scheme  was 
DO  other  than  the  formation  of  the  vast  museum 
which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which,  without 
dispute,  is  superior  to  any  collection  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.     His  time  and  money  were  completely 
invested  in  the  enterprise.     It  was  the  daily  ob- 
ject of  his  head  and  heart,  and  the  records  of  sci- 
ence no  where  exhibit  such  an  instance  of  enthu- 
siaoi  aa  was  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  work.     As  soon  as  he  accumulated  fees  to 
any  considerable  amount,  he  spent  the  whole  for 
specimens.     Indeed,  he  often  borrowed  from  his 
friends  for  this  purpose.     *•  Pray  George,"  said  he, 
one  day,  to  Mr.  G.   Nicol,  **  have  yon  got  any 
money  in  your  pocket  1*'    Mr.  N.  replied,  •*  Yes." 
**  Have  yoo  got  &ve  guineas  1  because,  if  yon  have, 
and   will   lend  it  to  me,  yoa   shall  go  halves." 
**  HaWes  in  what  t"  inqnired  his  friend.     "  Why 
balTes  in  m  magnificent  tiger  which  is  now  dying 
io  Castle  street."    Mr.  Nicol  loaned  the  money 


and   Hunter  got  the  tiger;  but  whether  George 
went  halves  or  not  is  not  recorded. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  Zoology,  Hnnter  was 
engaged  in  surgical  and  pathological  researches,  and 
without  detriment  to  others  we  may  truly  aflSrm  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  sur- 
gery. All  who  are  acquainted  with  his  work  on 
the  blood  and  his  views  upon  inflammation,  will  at 
once  see  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

In  1767  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roy  at 

Society. 

In  1768,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  was  elected  Sur- 
geon of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  was  thus  en- 
sured the  means  of  making  his  talents  known  and 
affording  facilities  for  instruction  to  his  pupils. 

Amongst  those  who  became  inmates  of  Hun- 
ter's house  as  private  pupils,  was  our  distinguished 
Doctor  Physic.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  fa- 
ther of  young  Physic  took  his  son  19  Hunter,  he 
inquired  of  the  great  Surgeon  what  books  he  must 
purchase.  Hunter,  in  a  very  serious  air,  took  him  to 
his  dissecting-rooms  and  pointing  to  about  a  dozen 
dead  men,  said,  **  Here,  sir,  here  are  the  books 
your  son  roust  study." 

Hunter's  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  his  leetores 
and  papers  for  the  Royal  Society,  was  strictly 
Baconian.  He  paid  little  regard  to  mere  opinions. 
He  had  little  respect  for  speculations  and  theories, 
no  matter  by  whom  projected.  His  book  know- 
ledge, as  we  have  said,  was  very  limited.  He  ob- 
served closely,  and  drew  all  his  inferences  from 
visible,  tangible  facts.  He  never  allowed  himself 
to  rest  contented  with  a  superficial  examination  of 
any  subject.  His  productions  always  evinced 
depth  and  comprehension  of  research.  OrigtoaU- 
ty  was  displayed  in  every  sentence  he  wrote,  in 
every  lecture  he  delivered. 

'*  He  commenced  his  labors  in  the  dissecting- 
room  generally  before  six  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
mained there  until  nine,  when  he  breakfasted. 
After  breakfast  he  saw  patients  at  his  own  hoose 
until  twelve,  when  he  made  it  a  point  to  set  forth 
on  his  rounds  even  though  persons  might  be  wait- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him.  He  dined  at 
four,  and  was  a  very  moderate  eater.  After  din- 
ner he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  and 
his  evenings  were  spent  either  in  preparing  or  de- 
livering lectures — in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis 
the  records  of  particular  cases,  of  which  he  kept  a 
regular  entry ;  or,  in  a  similar  manner,  commit- 
ting to  paper  the  substance  of  any  work  on  which 
he  might  be  engaged."  He  continued  his  labors 
until  one  or  two  o'clock,  in  the  mornin  long  after  his 
family  had  retired. 

About  the  year  1776,  he  commenced  a  corres- 
pondence with  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  the  vac- 
cine matter,  and  one  of  his  favorite  pupils. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style : 
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John  Hunter:  A  Sketch  of  an  Eccentric  Genius  and  a  Di»tinguiahed  Surgeon,       [Mat, 


**  Dear  Jenner, 

'*  YoQ  must  think  me  very  Tond  of  fish  when  yon 
•end  me  cheese  as  much  fishified  as  possible ;  how- 
ever, it  is  an  eicelleni  cheese,  and  every  country 
has  laid  claim  to  its  birth. 

"  I  have  bat  one  order  to  send  yon,  and  that  is 
to  send  me  every  thing  you  can  get.  eiiher  animal, 
▼ec^etable,  or  mineral,  and  the  compound  of  the 
two,  eiiher  animal  or  vej^etable  mineralized. 
•  **  1  would  have  you  do  nothing  with  the  boy  but 
dress  him  superficially ;  those  funguses  will  die 
and  be  d — d  to  ihem  and  drop  oflf. 

**  Have  you  large  trees  of  different  kinds  that 
you  can  make  free  with  ?  If  you  have,  I  can  put 
you  upon  a  set  of  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
heat  of  vegetables. 

'*  Have  you  eaves  where  bats  go  to  at  night  ? 
If  yon  have,  I  will  put  you  upon  a  set  uf  experi- 
ments concerning  the  heat  of  them  at  different 
seasons.  I  should  have  been  extremely  happy  to 
have  had  a  visit  from  Lord  Berkly. 

Ever  yours,  John  Hunter." 

This  correspondence  with  Jenner  was  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  shortly  before 
Uonter*s  death.  Ti  related  almost  entirely  to  en- 
qoiries  concerning  the  habits  of  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, sach  as  the  cuckoo,  the  bat,  the  hedgehog 
and  the  porpoise;  and  in  ascertaining  their  instincts, 
manners  and  customs,  Jenner  was  of  great  service 
to  his  old  preceptor. 

In  1781,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Belles  Lett  res  at  Gottenburg,  and  in 
1783,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris.  The  same 
year  be  built  his  Museum,  which  cost  him  about 
fifteen  thoosand  dollars.  This  sum,  however,  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  his  specimens, 
which  at  one  time  were  estimated  at  $350,000. 
:  Tiie  ardent  desire  of  Hunler  to  obtain  rare  speci- 
mciiis  was  well  exemplified  at  the  time  of  Obrien*s 
death.  This  famous  Irish  giant  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  Hun- 
ter sent  his. man  to  watch  for  his  exit,  and,  if  pos- 
sible«  obtain  the  body.  Obrien  heard  of  their  ma- 
aosoviing,  and  left  strict  orders  to  have  his  body 
watched  until  a  leaden  coffin  could  be  made,  in 
which  the  corpse  was  to  be  enclosed,  and  the 
whole  sunk  iato  the  sea.  Accor<iingly,  upon  his 
death,  watches  were  set,  but  Hunter,  by  his  agent, 
sacceeded  in  bribing  Obrien's  friends  by  psying 
the  som  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  skeleton  of 
Obrien  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Osteologi- 
•al  division  of,  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pott,  in.  December,  1788, 
Hunter  was,  by  universal  consent,  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  surgical  profession  in  Great  Britain. 
His  health  had  been  delicate  fur  some  four  or  &ye. 
year^.  He  suffered  greatly  with  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  until  at  length  it  became  so  indomitaUey 


that  when  under  a  paroxysm,  he  was  utterly  aoBt 
for  any  social  or  professional  duty. 

In  1793  Hunter  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  This  contained  his 
observations  on  the  hive  bee,  continued,  with  vari- 
ous interruptions,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Shortly  after  this  he  transferred  his  lectoreship 
to  his  brother* in-law.  Sir  Everard  Home.  To 
him  also  he  committed  his  manuscripts,  which,  it 
appears,  were  destroyed,  and  in  all  probability,  by 
the  hand  of  this  man,  who,  doubtless,  after  com- 
mitting extensive  plagiarism  upon  the  works  of 
his  great  master  and  brother-in.law,  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  crime  by  demolishing  the  original. 
After  this  transfer  Hunter  commenced  the  pobli- 
cation  of  his  work  on  Inflammation  and  Gun-shot 
wounds,  which  did  not  get  through  the  press  until 
after  his  death.  Commendation  of  this  work  is 
nnnecessary.  The  dissemination  of  the  views 
contained  therein  created  a  new  epoch  in  sorgcry ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  this  braorh  of 
the  profession  has  made  a  steady  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement. 

In  the  early  part  of  1793,  some  difficnlty  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  colleagues 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  respecting  the  fees  of 
pupils  and  their  admittance  into  the  institution. 
On  the  lOih  of  October,  the  board  of  Governors 
met  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  wheo 
Hunler  appeared  before  them  laboring  under  great 
mental  agitation.  "  In  the  course  of  his  remarb 
he  made  some  observations,  which  one  of  his  col- 
leagues thought  it  necessary  instantly  and  flatly lo 
contradict.  Hunter  immediately  ceased  speakingt 
retired  from  the  table,  and  struggling  to  suppress 
the  tumult  of  his  passion,  hurried  instantly  to  the 
adjoining  room,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached, 
when,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  hospital,  who  chanced  to  be  present.**  Tb;s 
put  an  end  to  the  meeting. 

His  body  was  interred  in  a  private  manner  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  accompi- 
nied  by  a  few  of  his  medical  friends.  He  died  ia 
his  65th  year. 

In  his  will,  Hunter  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
Museum  should  be  offered  first  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  por- 
chase  it,  he  directed  it  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign  State. 

In  1796.  Parliament  appropriated  i:i5,000  for 
its  purchase,  a  paltry  aum  indeed  for  such  a  mag- 
nificent Cdllection.  The  whole  was  then  offered 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  they  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  and  it  was  then  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Surgeons  on  favorable  terms. 

This  Mnseum  containedt  at  the  death  of  Hoo- 
ter, some.  15,090  specimens  io  aoatotpy,  haoian, 
comparative  and  morbid.  It  has  beeo  greatly  in- 
creased since  bis  deaths  and  it  will  stand  in  the  .Me- 
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ifopoljs  of  England,  a  mofiirroent  of  Che  mighty 
geoios  and  industry  of  ita  illustrious  founder. 

W.  J.  B. 

Franklin,  Tenn.  *V^C' vt^yLMiJLJ* 


LINES  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  A  LOVELY  YOUNG  GIRL. 

BT  A  LAD?   or   VIRGINIA. 
I. 

Cbant  the  requiem  for  the  Dead, 

The  beautiful  and  you  ok  ! 
For  her  whose  8|>irtt  pure  has  fled 

To  reabus  from  whence  ii  sprang. 

II. 

Tell  of  the  virtues  she  possessed, 

Who  on  I  he  bier  lies  low  ; 
Wjih  cold  claspM  hands  upon  that  breast, 

Which  ever  felt  for  wo. 

in. 

Soothe  je  her  parents'  dire  despair, 

To  such  misfortune  doomed ! 
Tbeo  chant  the  requiem  as  ye  bear 

Their  loved  one  to  the  tomb ! 

IV. 

Oh!  she  was  beauteous  as  the  rose, 

And  joyous  as  the  doe 
Thai  lightly  bounds  o^er  Alpine  snows, 

Ueneath  the  bright  sun's  glow. 

V. 

Pure  she  was  as  a  crystal  rill 

Wiihin  its  banks  of  flowers  ; 
Sweet  as  the  fragrance  they  distill 

Around  the  richest  bowers  ! 

VI. 

Ah  gently  lay  her  in  the  grave, 

With  solemn  rite  and  prayer  :— 
He  who  has  taen  is  He  who  gavet 

Murmur  we  may  not  dare ! 

VII. 

Then  chant  the  requiem  for  the  dead, 

The  beautiful  and  young ! — 
To  Heaven  the  sainted  soul  has  fled, 

The  realm  from  whence  it  spronf  1 


THE  PREMATORE  USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  EDUCATfON 

OF  CHILDREN. 

II V  W.  F.  d.,  PORMERLY  OF  TIRGIRIA. 


Among  the  advances  which  the  present  enter- 
prising age  has  made,  upon  that  which  has  jnst 
^one  by,  none  has  excited  more  interest  than  the 
facilities  furnished  for  cultivating  the  youthful 
mind  in  literature  and  science.  The  American 
press  teems  with  books  **  adapted  to  the  capacity" 
of  the  young;  while  children,  even  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  are  by  thousands  engaged  in  the  study 
of  subjects,  which  only  a  few  years  since  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  maturer  age,  and  to  a 
higher  grade  of  education.  Meanwhile,  oar  yoong* 
men  and  maidens  are  no  better  educated  than  oui^ 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were ;  and  indeed, 
making  due  allowances  fbr  the  advances  which 
science  itself  has  made,  a  comparison  of  real  schol- 
arship between  this  generation,  and  that  whicK 
preceded  it,  most  make  us  blush  in  view  of  our 
inferiority.  If  more  of  the  field  of  learning  has 
been  explored,  it  has  been  explored  with  far  less 
care,  and  the  several  objects  of  interest  which 
this  field  furnishes,  have  been  noted  with  far  less' 
exactness.  Who  can  deny  that  while  a  much  iar- 
^ar  number  have  acquired  a  smattering  in  almost 
every  thing  that  can  be  gathered  from  booke,  few, 
very  few  comparatively,  are  sound  scholars  in  any 
thing?  • 

The  writer  of  this  article,  aAer  long  experience 
in  the  arduous  work  of  a  Preceptor,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  great  error  of  the  age  con- 
sists in  the  premature  use  of  books,  in  the  work  of 
education.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  nothing 
contributes  more  to  make  a  man  a  scholar,  than  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  thinking  closely  upun  every  sub- 
ject submitted  to  his  investigation.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  habit,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious :  and  just  such 
is  the  tendency  of  books  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  child,  whose  mind  is  making  its  first  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Without  being  either  able  or 
willing  to  think  for  himself,  the  child  is  taught  that 
he  must  rely  on  the  statements  of  the  author  he 
reads  :  and  very  soon  he  acquires  a  habit  of  leaning 
upon  his  author,  which  no  after  expostulations  of  his 
parents  or  teachers  can  overcome.  He  has  found 
it  a  convenience  to  have  others  think  for  him,  and 
nothing  will  induce  him  afterwards  to  engage  in 
the  onerous  work  of  thinking  for  himself. 

In  accordance  with  the  rail-road  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  distinguishes  the  present  age,  we  are 
furnished  in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
with  text* books,  **  suited  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren.'^ Children  are  studying  all  the  iVa/ura/ sci- 
ences, and  quite  a  respectable  portion  of  the  exact, 
with  a  proficiency  which  astonishes  the  multitude* 
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and  impresses  many  fond  parents  with  the  belief 
that  their  children  are  prodigies  in  the  world  of 
letters.  In  most  cases,  however,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  future  by  oar  past  experience,  we  shall  in  a 
few  years  hear  these  self-same  parents  lamentincr 
that  their  sanguine  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
In  many  cases,  it  will  be  said  that  the  children  have 
strangely  declined  in  their  studies,  that  they  have 
actually  retrograded  in  point  of  science;  and 
their  parents,  abandoning,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
all  hope  of  making  them  scholars,  will  cease  to 
exert  themselves  farther,  and  seek  by  some  other 
means  to  secure  to  ihem  a  position  in  life  of  res- 
pectability and  usefulness ;  and  thus  at  the  very 
time  of  life,  when  the  mind,  sufficiently  matured, 
is  qualified  to  cultivate  the  field  of  letters,  and  would, 
under  proper  management,  soon  m^ister  the  entire 
Cyelopadia,  it  either  ia  wiihdiawn  from  the  field 
altogether,  or  if  permitted  to  cultivate  it  at  all, 
its  fixed  habits  of  ease  and  indolence  will  be  found 
80  unfriendly  to  the  enterprise  before  it,  as  to  put 
success  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Now,  the  reform  I  would  propose  is  this.  Let 
boys  be  employed  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old  in  spinning  the  top,  driving  the  hoop,  &c.,  for 
amusement  and  exercise.  Let  them  ride  horses, 
chase  hares,  catch  fish,  make  miniature  mills,  wag- 
ons, steamboats,  &c.,  not  forgetting  to  include  as 
much  manual  labor  as  would  be  necessary  to  culti- 
vate, each  in  his  own  name,  a  choice  corner  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  By  such  means  health  would 
be  prompted,  the  physical  constitution  developed, 
and  habits  will  be  formed  of  industry  and  pains- 
taking, that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  all  after  life. 
At  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  the  boy  will  begin 
to  desire  the  information  which  he  perceives  that 
his  seniors  derive  from  books.  Then  give  him  a 
book,  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it.  He  will  use 
it  as  a  help,  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  his 
own  powers,  unassisted,  cannot  master  Instead 
of  being  the  obsequious  retainer  of  every  sen- 
timent his  books  may  propose,  he  will  make  his 
books  his  servants,  to  aid  him  in  the  great  work  qf 
cultivating  his  mind  ;  a  work  which  he  has  found 
to  require  much  labor  and  toil. 

Jo  like  manner,  let  the  little  girl  be  employed  in 
dressing  her  doll,  arranging  her  mimic  dining-table, 
taking  care  of  her  miniature  China-set,  &c.,  for 
amusement ;  not  neglecting  to  sweep  her  room, 
spread  her  bed,  knit  her  stockings,  and  perform 
various  other  duties  appertaining  to  her  place  in 
the  domestic  circle.  Tkie  effect  will  be  the  same, 
as  a  similar  course  will  produce  in  the  other  sex. 
It  will  be  found  thai  hooks  being  given  her  at  the 
tight  time  of  life,  she  will  take  hold  of  them  ad- 
vantageously, contract  a  real  fondness  for  them, 
and  become  a  student  for  life. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  aware  that  many 
wiio  read  it  will  coosider  him  as  '*  behind  the  age^^ 
in  regard  to  mental  improvement.    He,  howeveri 


gives  the  result  of  his  own  reflections  and  obsem- 
tions  in  the  premises.  That  this  doctrine  iasouod, 
he  has  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  One  confirmatioD 
of  its  correctness  it  may  be  worth  while  tu  adduce. 
Why  is  it  that  many  of  our  most  illustrious  states- 
men and  of  our  most  profound  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers are  self-made  men  1  Have  they  made 
themselves  men  without  the  aid  of  books,  being 
prodigies  ?  No,  verily,  they  have  made  ihfra- 
selves  what  they  are,  by  using  books  to  advantage. 
In  early  life  they  were  not  "  trained*^  by  the 
"  schoolmas*er."  Their  minds  were  left  unfetter- 
ed by  artificial  rules  for  mental  development;  aod 
when  they  found  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  fields 
of  science,  all  ready  for  the  harvest,  they  vere 
physically  and  mentally  strong  enough  to  reap  the 
prerious  fruit.  So  would  it  be  with  thousands  of 
others,  if  the  premature  use  of  books  were  abao- 
doned.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Teachers,  for  nootherend, 
than  to  make  it  impossible,  in  very  many  cases, 
that  their  children  ever  can  become  thoroogb  schol- 
ars. 

Versailles,  JTy.,  April,  1847. 


Notftes  of  Netai  movU. 

Washinoton  and  his  Generals.  Bt  J-  T. 
Headlef.  2  vols.  Baker  &  Scribner.  New 
York  :  1847.     Vol.  I. 

When  this  work  was  first  announced,  it  most 
have  been  regarded  by  every  one  as  very  forio- 
nate  for  its  author  that  bis  patriotism,  or  whatever 
feeling,  had  suggested  it  to  his  mind.  Had  there 
been  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  work  with  such 
a  title,  from  any  tolerable  hand,  there  could  hardly 
be  when  it  was  to  come  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  *'  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  a  book,  which, 
whatever  be  its  faults  and  inaccuracies,  is  fraogbt 
with  thrilling  interest,  and  will  make  a  more  virid 
and  lasting  impression,  than  many  works  of  far 
greater  ability  and  discrimination. 

But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  oe- 
cessary  differences  in  the  subject  would  caotf 
*'  Washington  and  his  Generals'*  to  fall  far  short 
in  grandeur  and  interest  of  '*  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals."  We  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case; 
though  there  are  slight  indications  that  Mr.  Head- 
ley  has  osed  his  pen  with  some  effort  to  make  the 
most  of  his  theme.  Of  this,  however,  there  was 
really  no  necessity ;  for  the  truly  heroic  and  the 
morally  sublime  abound  in  the  achievemeois  of 
our  Revolution  as  much  as  in  any  series  of  ereoti 
that  have  ever  transpired  on  this  world's  theatre  ,^ 
perhaps  mors.    For  these,  Mr.  Headlay  atem  to 
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Uvf  a  no  (ess  appreciation,  than  of  the  mighty 
ctiiitesis  which  shouk  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the 
tjioe  of  Napoleon.  Hie  emhusiasm  and  undoubt- 
ed patriotism  baVe  been  elevated  by  his  theme, 
and  have  even  placed  Washington  and  his  Gener- 
a's on  a  higher  eminence  than  the  warriors  whom 
h?  laie!f  celebrated.  Washington's  great  wisdom 
2nd  ^eif-control,  checking  a  naturally  impulsive 
Bitiire,  and  forcing  him,  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try idd  the  more  certain  realization  of  permanent 
locress,  (0  measures  of  cautious  prudence,  have 
l<«[  him  some  reputation  for  what  is  so  loudly  ap- 
fividedas  military  Gbnius.  Washington's  wis- 
(iatn  embraced  this  mach  lauded  genius  to  a  very 
ii^k  digret;  but  his  other  great  qualities  so  rose 
(V 1!)  equality  with  it  as  to  prevent  its  overshad- 
oviBg  ihem.  ■• 

Strange  is  it,  that  men  have  ever  most  intensely 
admired  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual, 
[h'oagh  Its  fruits  have  been  most  bitter.  In  their 
iieidi  and  ^riih  their  means,  with  less  virtue  than 
tie posaessed,  but  with  the  same  genius.  Washing- 
tofi  with  bis  worthies  would  have  achieved  as  much 
brilliant  glory  as  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  or 
aay  other  illustrious  warriors. 

\Ve  are  glad  to  see  views  which  we  have  de- 
fended aaainsi  professed  ardent  admirers  of  Wash- 
ington, espoused  and  eloqnently  enforced  by  Mr. 
Heidley.    He  says, 

"  Hence,  in  contemplating  the  man  alonet  one 
£»<)«  in  him  every  characteristic  belonging  to  a 
ailiury  leader  of  the  highest  rank.  In  compari- 
wn»ith  the  renowned  warriors  of  Europe,  he  fails 
«»!y  in  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  his  victories.'' 

''Great  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  eye  is  daz- 
i\t^  by  the  movements  of  two  vast  armies,  and  the 
»^*essiflnned  by  the  din  and  uproar  of  two  hnn- 
<^'td  thonaand  men  mixed  in  mortal  combat,  often 
fiiforcter  in  public  estimation  the  fame  of  a  lead- 
er-«hile  the  same  end  reached  without  this  tumult 
«fitcs  no  astonishment  or  applause.*^ 

"1  ha?e  often  thought  that  had  Washington 
^n  a  less  able  general,  or  had  the  enemy  been  in 
I**?  fear  of  him,  his  military  career  would  have 
^M  far  more  brilliant.  For  then  he  would  have 
^0  incessantly  pushed  inland,  and  battle  given 
T'lfnoQaoy  terms,  and  fierce  fights  and  dazzling 
wplojts  have  kept  the  country  in  a  glow, — and  he, 
^it  salted  him  best,  been  in  constant  action/* 

And  again,  after  describing  his  situation  and  re- 
^wcea,  he  says, 

"Now,  placed  in  such  a  position,  crippled  by 
'flch  obstacles,  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  man 
like  Washington  can  develop  all  his  resources  and 
^n^ray,  but  by  bursting  his  toils  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort and  vaulting  to  supreme  power.  This,  his 
iiKfgriiy  and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  do. 
^nd  so  he  suffered,  and  endured,  and  delayed,  and 
wsiead  of  putting  forth  his  efforts  in  his  own  and 
'he  best  way,  often  exerted  them  in  the  way  mark- 
ed 001  by  others.  As  the  war  advanced,  he  be- 
c>(ne  more  unshackled,  and  then  moved  steadily 
«Q  to  rieiory  and  ao  honorable  peace." 


After  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  Jerseys,  he 
says, 

*'  Thus,  in  three  weeks^  time,  did  Washington 
gain  two  battles,  and  drive  the  British  from  every 
post  they  had  taken  on  the  Delaware,  and  wrest 
the  whole  province  of  New  Jersey  from  ihefr 
grasp.  With  a  small  and  dispirited  army,  part  of 
which  he  had  prevailed  on  to  remain  only  six  weeks 
longer,  in  the  midst  of  general  discouragement  and 
gloom,  he  suddenly  stopped  retreating,  and,  break- 
ing into  a  furious  offensive,  fell  like  successive 
thunder-claps  on  the  overwhelming  and  victorious 
enemy.  Eluding  their  most  skilfully-laid  plans, 
breaking  whole  regiments  to  pieces  by  his  furious 
onsets,  and  wresting  post  after  post  from  their 
grasp,  he  rolled  ihf  ir  strong  columns  back  at  every 
point,  while  his  little  army  shouted  victory,  that 
thrilled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
cloud  that  had  gathered  thicker  and  darker  every 
hour  around  our  cause,  suddenly  rent,  and  the  light 
of  hope  and  joy  shone  down  on  the  nation.  The 
British  generals  were  amazed  at  their  sudden 
overthrow,  while  Europe  sent  up  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause to  the  genius  who  had  wrought  these  mira- 
cles, and  baptized  him  the  American  Fabius.  When 
his  name  was  uttered,  tears  of  joy  and  exultation 
fell,  and  not  a  prayer  went  heavenward  but  bore 
it  in  strong  supplication  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Patient,  watchful,  provoked  into  no  rashness,  fright- 
ened into  no  delay,  cautious  in  his  approach,  bold 
and  desperate  in  the  onset,  calm  and  collected  in 
retreat,  he  moves  at  the  head  of  his  brave  hut  ill- 
furnished  and  distracted  army  like  a  pillar  of  fire.** 

We  like  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Headley  gives 
to  Washington's  moral  elevation,  and  to  the  mani- 
fest interposition  of  a  Kind  Providence  in  our 
struggle  for  Independence.  We  hope  to  be  par- 
doned for  one  more  extract,  in  which  the  missions 
of  W^ashinglon  and  Napoleon  arc  contrasted.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  have  never  been  able 
fully  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Headley  in  his  opin- 
ions of  Napoleon  and  his  career  :  In  our  admira- 
tion of  Washington,  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  qual- 
ification, and  scarcely  any  limit. 

"  No  one,  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  struggle, 
can  deny  that  Providence  watched  over  our  inter- 
ests, and  gHve  us  the  only  man  who  could  have 
conducted  the  car  of  the  Revolution  to  the  goal  it 
finally  reached.  Our  revolution  brought  to  a  spee- 
dy cri^^is  the  one  that  must  sooner  or  later  have 
convulsed  France.  One  was  as  much  needed  as 
the  other,  and  has  been  productive  of  equal  good. 
But  in  tracing  the  progress  of  each,  how  striking 
is  the  contrast  between  the  instruments  employ- 
ed— Napoleon  and  Washington.  Heaven  and 
earth  are  not  wider  apart  than  were  their  moral 
characters,  yet  both  were  sent  of  Heaven  to  per- 
form a  great  work.  God  acts  on  more  enlarged 
plans  than  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  have  any  con- 
ception of,  and  adapts  his  instruments  to  the  work 
he  wishes  to  accconiplish.  To  efiect  the  regene- 
ration of  a  comparatively  religious,  virtuous  and 
intelligpnt  people,  no  better  man  could  have  been 
selected  than  Washington.  To  rend  asunder  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  which  stretched  like  an 
'iron  frame- work  over  the  people,  and  had  rusted 
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6n  long  in  its  place,  that  no  slow  corrosion  or  stea- 
dily wasting  power  could  afiect  its  firmness,  there 
could  have  been  found  no  better  than  Bonaparte. 
Their  missions  were  as  difiereni  as  their  charac- 
ters. Had  Bonaparte  been  put  in  ihe  place  of 
Washington,  l»e  would  have  overthrown  the  Con- 
gress, as  he  did  the  Direcu»ry,  and  taking  supreme 
power  into  his  hands,  developed  the  resources,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity,  that  the  war  would  scarcely 
have  begun  ere  it  was  ended.  But  a  vast  and 
powerful  monarchy  instead  of  a  republic,  would 
have  occupied  this  continent.  Had  Washington 
been  put  in  the  place  of  Bonaparte,  his  transcen- 
dent virtues  and  unswerving  integrity  would  not 
have  prevailed  against  the  tyranny  of  faction,  and 
a  prison  would  have  received  him,  as  it  did  Lafay- 
ette. Both  were  children  of  a  revolution,  both 
rose  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  even- 
tually to  the  head  of  the  nation.  One  led  his 
country  step  by  step  to  freedom  and  prosperity,  the 
other  arrested  at  once,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  the 
earthquake  that  was  rocking  France  asunder,  and 
sent  it  rolling  under  the  thrones  of  Europe.  The 
office  of  one  was  to  defend  and  build  up  Liberty, 
that  of  the  other  to  break  down  the  prison  walls 
io  which  it  lay  a  captive,  and  rend  asunder  its  cen- 
tury-bound feUers.  To  suppose  that  France  could 
have  been  managed  as  America  was,  by  any  hu- 
man hand,  shows  an  ignorance  as  blind  as  it  is 
culpable.  That,  and  every  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  to  pass  through  successive  stages 
before  they  can  reach  the  point  at  which  our  revo- 
lution commenced.  Here  Liberty  needed  virtue 
and  patriotism,  as  well  as  strength — on  the  conti- 
neni  it  needed  simple  power^  concentrated  and  ter- 
rible power.  Europe  at  this  day  trembles  over 
that  volcano  Napoleon  kindled,  and  the  next  erup- 
tion will  finish  what  he  begun.  Thus  does  Hea- 
ven, selecting  its  own  instruments,  break  up  the 
systems  of  oppression  men  deemed  eternal,  and  out 
of  the  power  and  ambition,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
virtues  of  men,  work  the  welfare  of  our  race.^^ 

Putnam,  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Stark,  Schuyler, 
Gates,  Wayne,  with  portraits; — Steuben,  Conway, 
Mifflin,  Ward  and  Heath  are  the  Major  Generals 
grouped  in  this  volume  around  the  *'  Father  of  his 
Country.**  The  author  has  in  it  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  Major  Generals,  who  correspond  with 
the  Marshals  in  France.  Whilst  we  have  dwelt 
with  pleasure  and  delight  upon  the  gallant  and  pa- 
triotic services  of  those  who  so  nobly  acted  their 
4>art8,  and  with  indignation  against  the  nefarious 
and  ambitious  schemes  of  Gatea,  Conway  and 
Mifflin,  we  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  sketch  of  Arnold,  who^  the  author  seems  to 
have  handled  with  bold  impartiality.  Different 
treatment  might  have  made  the  traitor  Arnold 
what  Washington  saw  his  abilities  fitted  him  to 
be,— ao  efficient  prop  of  the  American  cause.  But 
tiis  own  conduct  and  deficiencies  brought  this  treat- 
ment in  a  measure  upon  him.  Even  the  Fame  of 
Gates  at  Saratoga  pales  before  the  reckless  daring 
of  the  disobedient  Arnold.  *'  Doomed  by  an  in- 
efficient commander  to  remain  inactive,'*  whilst 
thoK  whom  he  had  led  at  Qoebeo,  at  Champlaiii, 


and  at  Ridgefield  were  rushing  to  the  field,  Arnold 
was  driven  almost  to  madness.  Regardless  of 
orders,  he  sprang  upon  his  war  horse  and  "  launch- 
ed like  a  thunderbolt  away." 


**  He  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  dark  Spanish 
mare,  named  Warren  afler  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  worthy  such  a  rider,  and  which  bore  bim  like 
the  wind  into  the  battle. 

**  It  was  told  to  Gates  that  Arnold  had  gone  to 
the  field,  and  he  immediately  sent  Col.  Armstrong 
after  him.     But  Arnold  expecting  this,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  he  called  back  as  he  had  been  before, 
spurred  furiously  amid  the  ranks. and  as  the  former 
appn»ached  him  {ralloped  into  the  vollies,  and  thus 
the  chase  was   kept  up  for  half  an  hoor,  until  at 
length  Armstrong  gave  it  up,  and  the  fierce  chief- 
tain had  it  all  his  own  way.     Goaded  by  ra^e  and 
disappointment  almost  into  insanity,  he  erideoiij 
was  resolved  to   throw  away  his  life,  and  end  at 
once  his  troubles  and  his  career.     Where  the  shot 
fell  thickest,  there  that  black  steed  was  seen  plnn?. 
ing  through  the  smoke,  and  where  death  reapnl 
down  the  brave  fastest,  there  his  shout  was  hard 
ringing  over  the  din  and  tumult.     He  was  no  lon- 
ger the  cool  and  skilful  officer,  but  the  beadlopg 
warrior  reckless  of  life.     His  splendid  horse  wai 
fleoked  with  foam,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that 
his  rider  could  long  survive  amid  the  fire  thmngh 
which  he  so  wildly  galloped.     Some  of  the  officers 
thought  him  intuxirated,  so  furious  and  vehemrat 
were  his  movements,  and  so  thrilling  his  shout,  ai 
with  his  sword  sweeping  in  fiery  circles  abooi  his 
head  he  summoned   his  followers  to  the  charge. 
Once,  wishing  to  go  from  one  extremity  of  the 
line  to  the  other,  instead   of  passing  behind  his 
troops,  he  wheeled  in  front  and  galloped  tlie  whole 
distance  throogh  the  cross-fire  of  the  combating 
while  a  long  huzza  followed    him.    Holdins  tiie 
highest  rank  on  the  field,  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
except  when  too  desperate  for  the  bravest  to  ful- 
fil— and  receiving  no  orders  himself,  he  conducted 
the  whole  battle.      His  frenzied   manner,  exciting 
appeals,  and  fearful  daring,  infused  new  spirit  into 
the  troops,  and  they  charged  afVer  him,  shouting 
like  madmen.     So  perfectly  beside  himself  was  be 
with  excitement,  that  he  dashed  op  to  an  officer 
who  did  not  lead  on  his  men  as  he  wished,  and 
opened  his  head  with  his  sword.     He  was  efeiy 
where  present,  and  pushed  the  first  line  of  the  ene- 
my 80  vigorously  that  it  at  length  gave  way.    Bor- 
goyne  moving  up  his  right  wing  to  cover  its  retreat, 
he  hurled  three  regiments  with  such  terrible iio* 
petuosity  upon  it,  that  it  also  broke  and  fied.   ^^  hili 
the  British  officers  were  making  desperate  efforts 
in  other  parts  of  the  field  to  stay  the  reversed  iid«  \ 
of  battle,  he  pressed  on  after  Burgoyne— siortnlfll 
over  the  batteries,  and  clearing  every  obstacle. iw 
at  length  he  forced  him  and  the  whole  arnay  back 
into  their  camp.      Not   satisfied  with  this,  he  pre* 
pared  to  storm  Ihe  camp  also.     But  once  behind 
their  inirenchments,  the  British  rallied  and  foi^kt 
with  the  fury  of  men  struggling  fur  Hfc.    T^ 
grape-shot  arid  balls  swept  every  inch  of  theproowi 
and  it  rained  an  iron  tempest  on  the  Amerifi« 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  resist  their  fiery  »»lo'* 
On,  on  they  swept  in  the  track  of  their  leader,  car- 
rying every  thing  before  them.    The  stin  had  no# 
sunk  in  the  west,  and  night  was  drawing  iw  "'•f 
tie  over  the  scene.    ArDold,  enraged  at  the  okaU" 
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nacy  of  ihe  enemy,  »nd  resolved  tu  make  one  more 
desperate  eflori  for  a  complete  victory,  rallied  a 
few  of  bis  bravest  troops  about  him,  and  ronsing 
them  by  his  enthosiasiic  appeals,  led  them  to  a  last 
charge  on  the  camp  itself*.  *  Kou,  said  he  to  one, 
*  was  with  me  at  Quebec,  you  in  the  wilderness, 
aod  yfftt  on  Cham  plain — F«)llow  me  !*  His  SHord 
vas  seen  glancing  like  a  beam  of  li^hl  along  their 
serried  array — the  next  moment  he  galloped  in 
front  and  riiiing  rig  hi  gallantly  at  their  head  through 
the  devouring  fire,  broke  with  a  clatter  and  a  crash 
iolo  the  very  sally-port  of  the  enemy,  wliere  horse 
and  rider  simk  together  to  the  earth — the  giiod 
»'.eed  dead,  and  Arnold  beneath  him.  with  his  leg 
shattered  to  pieces,  the  same  leg  that  was  broken 
ai  the  storming  of  Quebec. 

''This  ended  the  fight,  and  the  wounded  hero 
was  borne  pale  and  bleeding  from  the  field  of  his 
fame  only  to  awaken  to  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  when  he  vio- 
iaifd  his  orders  and  galloped  to  the  field,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  hury  his  sorrows  and  disap- 
poinimenls  in  a  bloody  grave.  Would  that  he  had 
soeceeded,  and  saved  himaelf  from  the  curse  of  his 
coantrvmen  and  the  scorn  of  the  world  !** 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Headley*s  sketch  of 
.Arnold's  '*  character,"  will  be  the  last. 

'*  Arnold's  treason  has  sunk  in  oblivion  all  his 
noble  deeds — covered  his  career  with  infamy,  and 
fixed  a  deep  and  damning  curse  on  bis  name.  Men 
lorn  abhorrent  from  his  grave — friends  and  foes 
speak  of  him  alike  with  scorn,  and  children  learn 
to  shudder  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  This 
is  all  right  and  just,  but  there  is  another  lesson  be- 
side ihegoilt  of  treason  to  be  learned  from  his 
bistorj— that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  than  criminal, 
iti  let  party  spirit  or  personal  friendship,  promote 
the  less  deserving  over  their  superiors  in  rank. 
The  enemies  of  Arnold  have  a  heavy  account  to 
render  far  their  injustice,  and  our  Congress  would 
do  well  to  take  warning  from  their  example. 

''That  his  character  was  radically  defective  no 
one  ean  doubt.  His  betrayal  of  his  country  is 
<<•  ^  Ment  proof  that  his  principles  were  corrupt, 
and  his  retenge  unsparing  and  fiendish.  Of  a 
proad  and  determined  spirit — full  of  resolution  and 
viil.he  was  never  made  to  bend.  The  storm  that 
(track  him  must  leave  him  standing  or  utterly 
wrecked.  Submission  was  a  word  he  never  learn- 
^land  a  virtue  he  never  practiced,  neither  in  the 
bftltle-field  nor  in  the  state.  This  quality  made 
bim  restless  in  combat,  but  made  him  also  despe- 
rate onder  restraints  which  he  deemed  unjust. 
He  was  a  man  of  decided  genius — sadden  and  dar- 
iogio  bis  plans,  and  brilliant  in  their  execution. 
As  an  officer  he  possessed  great  merit,  and  Wash- 
ington knew  it,  and  hence  constantly  interposed 
the  shield  of  his  person  between  him  and  his  ene- 
iBies.  Like  Bonaparte  he  wanted  oower  and  skill 
>t  the  head  of  his  armies.  Impelled  by  broader 
and  nobler  views  than  Congress,  and  governed  by 
Ajuster  spirit,  he  would,  if^  left  to  himself,  have 
Iwond  Arnold  to  the  cause  of  freedom  with  cords 
of  iron.  He  would  not  have  viaited  too  severely 
on  him  his  extravagances,  or  held  him  ton  closely 
accountable  for  the  use  of  his  power.  Knowing 
bim  to  be  impetuous  and  headlong,  nay,  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  and  often  unscrupulous,  he  would 


disgrace,  and  directed  all  those  vast   energies  so 
eager  for  action  on  the  foes  of  his  country." 

We  have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out  some 
of  Mr.  Headley's  faults  and  inaccuracies.  These 
a  writer  who  has  so  much  practice  should  learn  to 
correct.  In  the  volume  before  us  are  some,  of  which 
we  will  notice  a  few.  He  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can war  embraces  "  more  of  the  rotnantic  and 
heroic  o/*any  that  ever  transpired,"  &c.  More  of 
any  !  He  speaks  of  a  battle  being  **  delivered  ;'* 
for  which  he  may  possibly  have  authority.  The 
charge  of  repetition,  which  has  sometimes  been 
brought  improperly  against  him.  applies  with  some 
justice  to  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  and  might 
have  been  avoided  ;  though  he  thinks  he  has  avoid- 
ed it  as  much  as  possible.  But  all  Mr.  Headley^s 
works  have  to  us  been  highly  interesting  and  never 
fail  of  their  general  effect. 

The  second  volume  of  Washington  and  his  Gen- 
erals will  be  issued  in  May, and  will  contain  sketches 
of  the  more  prominent  Brigadier  Generals.  i>rtfi^- 
er  4*  Morris  have  the  work. 


Thi  HABPias 

Are  continuing  their  vnluable  ami  very  handsomely  execu- 
ted Ilhutfrated  Pictorial  Uutory  of  England  \^hHv\nn  rea<*.h- 
ed  the  19th  numtter;  wbich,  i»ilh  the  rest,  and  also  part 
of  the  woric  in  a  bound  volume,  can  be  obtained  of  Drmkar 
^  Morris. 

They  have  completed  their  lUuntinated  Shakespeare^  ifrhith 
uill  lie  n  credit  to  the  topographical  and  graving  nrt  of  ttie 
country. 

They  have  just  isftued  in  very  handsome  style,  that  ad- 
mirahle  9tamlard  work, 

Hallam's  Constitutional  Histoky  or  England, 
from  the  lime  of  Henry  VI [.  to  the  aecesaion  of  George 
IN.,  a  moat  valuable  fund  of  knowledge  for  lbs  Statesnan, 
the  Jurist  and  the  general  student  of  History.  Unless  we 
could  lay  some  of  the  contents  of  auch  a  work  before  our 
readers,  which  its  voluminous  eitent  and  our  small  spaos 
render  ini|«racticab1e.  Its  hare  announcement  is  the  best 
Hervice  we  can  render  them,  or  the  euterpritiing  publishers. 
Thf'  reouiatioo  of  the  author,  so  favorably  associated  with  . 
the  most  interesting,  profound  and  usenil  suhjecta  of  en- 
quiry of  the  present  day,  and  the  merita  of  the  work  will 
ensure  it  a  sure  and  steadily  increasing  demand.  Drinker 
<f  Morris  have  it. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  of  Boston, 
for  voU.  XI  and  XII  of  their  most  excellent  series  o(  Ameri- 
can Biography,  edited  by  Prof.  Uparkst  and  written  often  hjr 
our  most  masterly  pens. 

Vol.  XI  C4)ntains  the  Lifa  of  Commodore  Decatur.  By  A. 
Slidell  Mackenziet—vteW  Qualified  fur  the  task  undertaken,, 
and  which  he  has  arcomplished  with  credit  to  himself  and 
in  a  manner  that  WHii  due  to  the  distinguished  Dead,  wbose- 
life  he  has  handed  down  to  posterity. 

That  the  Navy  should  produce  such  men,  and  then  con- 
tain those  well  fitted  to  celebrate  their  deeds,  can  not  fail 
to  have  the  ha|ipiest  influence  upon  the  service ;  inciting 
ita  members  to  noble  and  gallant  achievements,  that  may 
recommend  them  to  the  Historic  Muse  ;  and  inspiring then» 
with  a  desire  also  to  wcHve  the  bright  flowers  of  Liters* 
ture  in  iheir  ch:«plets  of  Fame. 

Vol.  XII  contains  the  Life  of  Commodore  Prehle.  By 
Lorenzo  Sabime,  of  Maine ;  and  of  WUliam  Pom,  By 
George  E.  Ellis,  author  of  several  other  conlribulions  to> 
the  series.  Commoilore  Preble  ha^  l)een  termed  •♦  The 
Father  of  the  American  Navy."  He  not  only  overcame- 
the  ridicule  with  which  our  Nary  was  treated  abroad, — 
his  own  Flag-ship  having  been  contemptuously  styled  m 

bunch  of  pine  hoards,"— but  brought  it  into  credit  and 


have  curbed  him  by  remonstrance  rather  than  by  honor,  by  his  gallant  bearing  and  important  services  i^  ih» 
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Mecliurranean,  during  the  war  with  the  BurbHry  Sutea. 
Decatur,  of  whose  Biography  we  have  just  spoken,  foj^eth- 
ei  with  others  whohecvimesciircely  less  distinjjuished,  then 
served  under  Commodore  PreMe. 

The  Memoir  ol  Penn  is  highly  interesting  and  well  exe- 
cuted ;  hut  a  little  loo  eulogistic  and  vindicatory. 

That  Pennsylvania  derived  its  name  from  its  Quaker 
Proprietor  is  well  known,  but  perhaps  the  circumstances 
attending  the  christening  are  not.  Penn  "  designed  to  call 
his  territory  New  Wales;  but  the  under  secretary,  a 
Welshman,  opposed  it.  Penn  then  snsigested  Sylvania,  as 
applicable  to  the  forest  region  ;  but  the  fecretury,  acting 
under  instructions,  prefixed  Penn  to  this  title.  The  nio<l- 
est  and  humble  Quaker  offered  the  official  twenty  guineas 
as  a  bribe  to  leave  o^f  his  n^me.  Failing  again,  he  went  to 
the  King  and  stated  his  objection;  but  Ihe  King  said  he 
would  take  the  naming  upon  himself,  and  insisted  upon  it 
as  doing  honor  to  the  old  Admiral.*' 

Penn's  warm  interest  in  the  Indians  gives  rise  to  the 
following  paragraph. 

**  It  seems,  that,  in  answer  to  his  earneat  queries  alx)tU 
the  Indian  belief  in  a  future  sUiie  of  rewanis  and  punish- 
ments, the  natives  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  good 
enjoyed  hereafter  warm  and  pleasant  hunting  grounds, 
-with  comfortable  blankets,  while  the  wicked  were  b<ini:«hed 
to  a  cold  place,  and  shivered  there  for  the  lack  of  clothing. 
This  is  an  inversion  of  the  more  oommon  view  of  retribu- 
tion among  Christians.  A  cool  place  of  torment  is  cer- 
tainly a  novelty  in  religious  speculation." 

The  author  seems  not  to  have  read,  or  to  have  overlooked 
Dante's  '*  Inferno,*'  in  one  circle  of  which  cold  is  the  in- 
strument of  torture  of  the  lost ;  and  The  scenes  there  de- 
scribed made  an  impression  of  deejper  horror  upon  our 
mind,  than  those  in  the  regions  of  nre.  We  have  hence 
felt  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  others  have  been  sim- 
ilarly affected  by  those  freezing  torments,  which  this  great 
Poet  has  so  aw/ully  depicted. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  work  in  which  the  author 
makes  a  general  tilt  against  Franklin,  Grahame  and  nearly 
nil  others  who  have  ever  taken  unfavorable  views  of  Penn's 
character,  he  delivers  him  from  the  sanctimony  of  bis  own 
Quakerism,  by  tne  following  agreeable  sketch: 

"They  who  conceive  of  Penn  as  a  sanctimonious  and 
rigid  zealot,  with  a  stiffened  countenance,  a  formal  garb, 
and  a  frowning  look  cast  upon  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
good  things  of  life,  would  go  wide  of  the  truth.  He  was 
quite  a  gentleman  in  his  dress  and  manner  of  life,  in  his 
furniture  and  equipage.  He  loved  manly  sports ;  he  could 
hunt  and  angle.  Dean  Swift  says,  that  *'he  talked  very 
agreeably  and  with  great  spirit.*'  Another  contemporary 
testimony,  that  which  the  Friends  at  Reading  Meeting, 
(where  he  attended  most  in  his  last  years)  bore  to  him  after 
his  death,  says,  **he  was  facetious  in  conversation."  We 
learn  from  other  sources  that  he  loved  a  good  joke,  and 
knew  how  to  make  one.  An  instance  has  already  been 
given  of  his  common  habit,  in  his  correspondence,  ot  avoid- 
ing lAse  and  fAoit  by  circumlocutions,  when  he  thought  it 
would  be  disagreeable  and  offensive.  Fenn  wore  buckles 
and  wigs;  he  had  dilk,  damask,  and  silver  ornaments  in 
his  household  ;  he  kept  a  rich  coach  and  a  stalely  barge,  a 
calash  and  saddle  horses,  and  used  some  measure  of  pomp 
and  ceremony  in  his  acta  of  government.  He  had  a  fine 
mansion  at  Pennsbury,  and  a  manor  at  Springelibury,  with 
gardens  and  stock  of  high  breeds.  He  does  frequently 
censure  the  luxurious  cookery  of  his  time;  but  his  cash 
books  afford  ezistiag  evidence,  that  his  portly  frame  had 
not  been  fed  on  air  and  water  alone.  System,  and  method, 
and  good  order  presided  over  the  domestic  arrracgements 
of  Penn,  and  thrice  in  every  day  the  household  were  called 
together  for  religious  exeicises.  Cheerfulness  and  sincer- 
ity characterized  the  piety  of  William  Penn." 

The^e  volumes  are  no  small  accession  to  the  excellent 
series  of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  and  may  be  had  of 
Drinker  cf-  Morris, 


Book  of  Travels  in  Africa,  This  is  a  very  handsome 
book,  from  the  press  of  the  AppUtons,  designed  to  interest 
the  youthful  student  in  History  and  Geography,  and  to  ren- 
der his  -information  in  the  latter  more  complete.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  roost  aniheniic  sources, — such  as  the  trav* 
els  and  discoveries  of  Bruce,  Burkhardt,  Park,  Denham 
and  Clapperton,  with  the  portraits  of  which  last  two,  be- 
side many  illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  the  work  is 
richly  embellished.     Nash  Jjr  Woodhauss  have  it  for  sale. 


A  New  Law  Dictionary. — A  small,  convenient  and  eheap 
Law  Dictionary  must  be  a  desideratum  with  many  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  students  of  law.  Such  is  no«  offerpd 
them  by  the  publishers.  Lea  4r  Blmuhard,  through  Messrs. 
Drinker  and  Morris.  It  contains  explanations  of  such 
tecjinical  terms  and  phrases  as  occur  io  the  works  of  l<>eal 
authors,  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  and  in  the  Psrlta- 
inentary  proceedings  of  the  Honses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ;  and  also  an  outline  of  an  action  at  law  and  of  a 
suit  in  Equity.  The  author  is  Henry  James  Hohhoa»e. 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  special  Pleader:  The  Ameri- 
can Editor  is  Henry  Pennington,  of  the  Philadelphia  Iat, 
who  has  made  numerous  additions. 

We  tntst  that  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Lem  4"  BloMchari^ 
appended  to  the  last  numl>er  of  the  Messenger,  did  not  es- 
cape the  attention  of  our  readers. 


The  North  Amorican  Remew  and  The  Literary  Worid. 

The  last  number  of  this  Review  contains  some  adnrfra- 
ble  papers,  and  seems  rather  to  siirpaas  many  of  its  teU 
lows.  We  were  so  pleased  with  one  of  its  articles, — as  a 
specimen  of  keen,  independent  and  eeonomica/ criticism,  thai 
we  have  transferred  it  to  our  pa^es.  The  number  of  works 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Critic  is  indeed  so  numercuis, 
that  iome  economy  has  to  be  practised;  and  when  we  fcuaK 
**nine  new  poets"  handled  in  such  style,  some  of  iliem 
right  at  home,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  best  knc>ftn 
and  best  appreciated,  it  appeared  a  good  opportunity  uf 
giving  the  critique  a  circulation  where  the  North  Americas 
is  but  little  read  compared  with  the  Messenger.  The  arti- 
cle is  l)elieved  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Boveo,  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Review. 

Speaking  of  the  North  American  reminds  us  of  the  kit.~ 
somewhat  ju8t,~at  it  in  the  Literary  World  of  24th  April 
In  a  notice  of  the  Everetts,  the  Literary  World  says, 

"  They  represent  the  New  E^glandism  of  American  wri- 
ters, the  provincial  and  parochial  character,  aim,  aod  ten- 
dency of  the  North  American  Review ;  they  repreaenl  the 
jntelletaual  Unitarian  aect,  and  the  lar|(e  body  of  reepecta- 
ble  prose  writers  of  this  country,  the  literary  oi^to/A,  lec- 
turers, critics,  scholars,  translators.  They  have  carried 
taste,  in  its  lowest  form  (cold  and  cautious),  to  its  point  of 
perfection,  and  they  have  exhibited  all  the  marka  of  colonial 
w Titers ;  good  and  sensible  writem,  they  am  yet  no  more 
American  (albeit  Alexander  Everett  has  wntien  largely  of 
American  literature,  and  Edward  Everett  has  dwelt  on  lbs 
physical  features  of  the  country,)  than  if  writing  from  Ire- 
land or  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  or  any  other  portion  of  t!>e 
British  possessions." 

This  sectional  character  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  been  severely  animadverted  upon,  by  Mr.  Simms. 
whom  it  rates  for  his  sectional  feelings  and  prodociioBs. 
Mr.  Simms  claims  to  be  sectional,  a  Southerner ;-  yet 
when  the  theme  requires  it,  he  is  an  American.  The 
North  American  Review  professes  to  be  national,  aodsbooki 
never  become  *•  provincial"  or  '*  parochial." 

The  Literary  world  is  devoting  itself  to  criticism  with 
much  energy  and  independence ;  and  especially  to  Hams 
Criticism.  Yet  in  the  very  exercise  of  that  independence 
which  it  inculcates  and  exemplifies, one  is8oanetim<>scoai- 
pelled  to  dissent  from  its  decisions.  We  read  it  wish  pita- 
sure  and  profit  ;  but  there  seems  rather  too  much  prrtea- 
sion  and  assumption  about  it.  It  seems  to  inttinaie,  **ihis 
alone  is  independent;"  **this  only  is  Ameriaia;  **tbe 
rritics  of  the  Literary  World  are  alwut  thetmly  OMisiersof 
the  art  of  genuine  criticism."  Were  this  altogether  trje, 
more  influence  might  be  gained  and  wielded  by  a  differ- 
ent tone.  Whereas,  if  our  impression  be  just,  it  may  now 
offend,  where  otherwise  it  would  improve  aod  instruct. 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  many  of  ita  arti- 
cles,—their  propriety  and  comprehensive  brevity, — that  we 
have  been  tempted  to  transfer  them  more  freely  than  «e 
have  done  to  our  pages.  It  also  devotes  itself  to  the  fine 
Arts ;  snd  as  a  bulletin  of  literary  intelligence,  il  ia  p«rtw- 
ularly  raiuable. 
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A  general  amnesty  was  granted  lo  all  the 
inhabitants.  In  case  Sir  William  or  his  Coun- 
cillors should  "goe  for  Londorr,  or  other 
place  in  England,  that  they  or  anie  of  them 
«^hall  bee  free  from  any  trouble  or  hindrance 
of  arrests,  or  such  like  in  England,  and  that 
tlicy  may  follow  their  occasions,  for  the  space 
of  six  monthes,  after  their  arrivall."  • 

It  would  seem  that  some  important  articles 
of  surrender  were  not  ratified  by  the  Long 
Parliament.      The   4th   was  "that   Virginia 
shall  have  and  enjoy  the  antient  bounds  and 
lymitts  granted  by  the  charters  of  the  former 
liings,  and  that  we  shall  seek  a  new  charter 
from  the  Parliament  to  that  purpose  against 
any  that  intrencht  against  the  rights  thereof." 
This  article  was  referred  [August  1652,]  to 
the  committee  of  the  Navy  to  consider  what 
patent  was  fit  to  be  granted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of    Virginia.       The   7th    article    was 
"  That  the  people  of  Virginia  have  free  trade 
as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all 
places  and  with  all  nations  according  to  the 
lawes  of  that  commonwealth,  arid  that  Vir- 
ginia shall  enjoy  all   priviledges  equall  with 
any  English  plantations  in  America.     The 
latter  clause   was  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee.   The  8th  article  was,  "  That  Virginia 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customes  and  im- 
fH)aiiions  whatsoever  and  none  to  be  imposed 
on  them  without  consent  of  the  Grand  As- 
sembly, and  soe  that  neither  ffortes  nor  cas- 
tles bee    erected   or  garrisons  maintained, 
without  their  consent.''     This  was  also  refer- 

;  ITcniogv  Tol.  1,  p.  365-367. 
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red  to  the  Navy  committee,  together  with 
several  papers  relative  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland,  he.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  report,  [December  81st,  1652.] 
which  however  seems  wholly  confined  to  the 
question  of  boundary  and  the  contest  with 
Lord  Baltimore.  In  the  ensuing  July  the 
Long  Parliament  wis  dissolved.  * 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  subscribed 
by  Richard  Bennet,  William  Clayborne  and 
Edmund  Curtis,  commissioners  in  behalf  of 
the  parliament.  Bennet,  a  merchant,  and 
Roundhead,  driven  from  Virginia  by  the  in- 
tolerance of  Sir  William  Berkley's  admin- 
istration, had  taken  refuge  in  Maryland. 
Having  gone  out  thence  to  England,  his  pu- 
ritanical principles  and  knowledge  of  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  re- 
commended him  for  the  place  of  commis- 
sioner,    Clayborne,  too,  who  had  former- 


*  "  Virginia  and  Maryland,"  note  to  p.  20,  io  Forca'i 
Hi«t.  Tracts,  vol.  2.  Mr.  Force  wltose  laborious  resear- 
clies  have  broiiglit  to  light  such  a  magazine  of  curioas  and 
inslruciive  hiaiorical  materials,  appears  (o  have  Iwen  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  the  "  non-ratification*'  of  these 
articles.  He  is  however  not  quite  accurate  in  saying,  thai 
'*  the  fourth,  seventh  and  eighth  were  not  confirmed,*'  for 
the  Oil  granting  free  trade,  wu  in  the  main  substance  con- 
firmed, only  the  latter  clause  which  was  pleonastick  and  of 
minor  consequence  was  not  ratified^  The  omission  of  all 
notice  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  7th  and  of  the  8tb  article, 
in  the  committee's  report,  is  unaccountable. 

Mr.  Force  says  ••  Three  of  the  articles,"  **  were  not  con- 
firmed" and  therefore  did  not  receive  **  the  last  formal  and 
finul  and  definitive  ratification,"  which  Burk  (2. 92)  sup- 
poses they  did."  Durk  however  here  referred  only  to  the 
ratification  by  the  psrties  at  Jamestown  and  had  no  refer- 
ence IO  the  ulterior  confirmation  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
England. 
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ly  been  obliged  to  fly  to  England,  and  whose 
office  of  treasurer  of  Virginia,  Sir  William 
Berkley  had  held  to  be  forfeited  by  delin- 
quency and  which  the  fugitive  Charles  had 
bestowed  on  Colonel  Norwood — this  impet- 
uous and  indomitable  Clayborne  was  another 
of  the  commissioners,  sent  to  reduce  the 
colonies  within  the  Chesapeake  bay.  A  new 
era  was  now  opened  in  these  two  colonics 
and  the  prominent  parts  which  Bennet  and 
Clayborne  were  destined  to  perform  in  this 
novel  scene,  exhibit  a  signal  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
1652—1660. 

BcsDCt  and  Clajboroe  reduce  Msr}'liiDd  under  Cjrom* 
welFs  avtbohtjr ;  Cromwell's  Letter ;  Digges  elected 
Governor;  Bennet  returns  to  England,  the  Colony** 
Agent;  Col.  Edward  Hill  defeated  by  the  Ricabecrians; 
Totopotomoi  with  greater  part  of  his  warriors  slain  ;  All 
Freemen  allowed  to  vote ;  Samuel  Matthews  chosen  Gov- 
ernor; Digges  sent  out  as  colleague  of  Bennet;  Mat- 
thews ordeis  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly resists  ;  Former  elections  of  Governor  and  ap- 
pointments of  Councillors  annulled;  Matthews  re-elect- 
ed ;  Appointed  agent  conjointly  with  Bennel  and  Digges  ; 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Succeeded  hy  his  son  Rich- 
ard; The  government  of  Virginia  under  the  Common- 
wcaltb  of  England. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  "  the  An- 
cient Dominion  of  Virginia,"  Bennet  and 
Clayborne,  Commissioners,  embarking  in  the 
Guinea  frigate,  proceeded  with  that  ship 
alone,  to  reduce  Maryland.  After  effecting 
a  reduction  of  the  province,  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  singular  moderation,  agreed  to 
a  compromise  with  those  who  held  the  pro- 
prietary government  under  Lord  Baltimore. 
Stone  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  (part 
papists,  none  well  affected  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,)  were  allowed,  (until 
further  instructions  should  be  received,)  to 
hold  their  places  on  condition  of  issuing 
writs  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberty  of  England."  • 

Sir  William  Berkley,  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  colony,  betook  himself  into  retire- 
ment,  in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  free 

*  Viifinia  and  Maryland/*  p.  11-34.  Force's  Hist. 
Tracta,  vol.  2.    Chalmers*  Annals,  221  222. 


from  every  molestation  and  bis  house  cod' 
tinued  to  be  a  hospitable  place  of  resort  for 
refugee  cavaliers. 

[April  30th,  1652.]  Bennet  and  Cla;- 
borne,  Commissioners,  together  witli  the 
Burgesses  of  Virginia,  organized  a  Provis- 
ional Government,  subject  to  the  coniroj  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Richard 
Bennet,  a  Roundhead,  was  made  GoTernor, 
and  William  Clayborne  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
the  colony.  ^  The  council  appointed,  con- 
sisted of  **  Capt.  John  West,  Coll.  Sam. 
Matthews,  Coll.  Nathaniel  Littletou,  Coll. 
Argall  Yeardley,  Coll.  Tho.  Pettus,  Coll. 
Hump.  Higginson,  Coll.  George  Ludlow, 
Col.  Wm.  Barnett,  Capt«  Bridges  (Treeman, 
Capt.  Tho.  Harwood,  Major  Wm.  Taylor, 
Capt.  firancis  Eppes  and  Liev'tt  Coll.  John 
Cheesman.'*  The  Governor,  Secretary  and 
Council  '*  are  to  have  such  power  and  au* 
thorities  and  to  act  from  time  to  time,  as  bj 
the  Grand  Assembly  shall  be  appointed  and 
granted."  t 

The  governor  and  councillors  were  allow- 
ed to  be  ex-oflicio  members  of  the  assembly. 
[May  5th,  1652.]  The  assembly  claiming  the 
right  to  appoint  all  officers  for  the  colony, 
yet  for  the  present  in  token  of  their  confi' 
dence  in  the  commissioners,  referred  all  the 
appointments  not  already  made  to  the  goT- 
ernor  and  them.  I  And  this  act  was  re- 
newed in  the  next  year.  The  oath  admin- 
istered to  the  burgesses  was; — "you  shall 
swear  to  act  as  i  burgess  for  the  place  you 
serve  for  in  this  assembly,  with  the  best  of 
your  judgment  and  advice  for  the  general 
good,  not  mingling  with  it  any  particular  or 
private  interest."  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  November,  1652,  Mr.  John 
Hammond  returned  a  Burgess  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  expelled  from  the  as- 
sembly, as  being  ''notoriously  knowne  a 
scandalous  person  and  a  frequent  distur- 
ber of  the  peace  of  the  country,  by  libeil 
and  other  illegall  practices.*'  Hammond, 
who  had  passed  nineteen  years  in  Virginia, 
now  retired  to  Maryland.  §  He  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  '*  Leah  and  Rachel" 
At  the  same  time  with  Hammond,  the  As- 
sembly expelled  James  Pyland,  another  Bur- 


*  1  Hening.p.  37t. 
t  Idem,  p.  372. 
X  Idem,  p.  372. 
(j  1  Heuinj  p.  374. 
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gess  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  was  order- 
ed "thai  he  ataiid  comitted  to  answer  such 
things  as  shall  be  objected  against  him,  as 
in  abettor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woodward,  in  his 
mutinous  and  rebellious  declaration.  And 
concerning  his  the  said  Mr.  Pyland  blasphe- 
mous catechisme."  * 

[1653.]  There  were  now  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  Virginia,  viz : — Henrico,  Charles  City, 
James  City,  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nanse- 
mond,  Lower  Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  War- 
wick, York,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Gloucester  and  Lancaster,  f  The  number  of 
Burgesses  in  this  year  was  34.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  [July,  5th,]  sonic 
difference  occurred  between  the  Governor 
and  the  House,  relative  to  the  election  of 
Speaker.  The  affair,  however,  was  compro- 
mised, and  Bennet  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Virginians.  Several 
malecontents  were  punished  for  speakina 
contemptuously  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  for  refusing  to  pay  the  "  castle  du- 
ties." t 


her; — it  is  condescended,  that  his  said  re- 
quest shall  be  granted."  *  Some  seditions 
disturbances  having  taken  place  in  North- 
ampton, on  the  Eastern  Shore,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  the  Governor  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  to  repair 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  orden 
Edmund  Scarborough  was  a  ring-leader  in 
these  disorders. 

In  this  year  land  was  granted  to  Roger 
Green  and  others,  living  in  Nansemond 
county,  for  exploring  and  settling  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Moratuck  or  Roanoke  t 
and  Chowan  rivers.  In  the  preceding  year, 
Col.  William  Clayborne  and  Capt.  Henry 
Fleet  were  authorized  to  make  discoveries  to 
the  South  and  West,  t  **  Diverse  gentle- 
men" were,  [1653,]  permitted  to  *^  discover 
the  Mountains."  § 

At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  [1654,] 
William  Hatcher,  being  convicted  of  having 
called  Colonel  Edward  Hill,  speaker  of  the 
House,  *'  an  atheist  and  blasphemer,"  wafl 
compelled  to  make  acknowledgment  of  his 


Owing  to  the  war  between  Holland  and  offence  upon  his  knees,  before  Colonel  Hill 
the  Protector,   Sir  William  Berkley  had  not  and  the  assembly.     This  Hatcher  appears  to 


yet  been  able  to  depart  from  Virginia,  in 
confonnity  with  the  Convention  of  1651, 
md  he  therefore  now  became  subject  to  ar- 
rest. Bat  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  sta- 
ting, "that  as  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland  had  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
the  Convention  of  1651  in  England,  or  the 
coiniDgof  asbip  out  of  Holland  and  the  said 
Sir  William  Berkeley  desires  a  longer  time, 
▼iz:— eight  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to 
procure  a  ship  out  of  Flanders,  in  respect 
of  the  war  with  Holland  and  that  he  be  cus- 
tom free  for  such  tobacco  as  he  shall  lade  in 


•Mem,  p.  374-375. 

^  James  City.  H«^nrieo.  Ch«rlea  City,  Elieabelh  City. 
^v%kk  River,  Warranqutake,  Charles  River,  and  Ac- 
f^iwrnack  were  the  8  ori(;inRl  counties  formed  in  1634.  1 
Hfwng.  p.  284.  Warrniqoeake  wan  changed  to  ln\c  of 
*'«lil  in  1C37.  and  first  represented  164d>-id.  f .  239.  The 
■•ineof  Charles  Rirer  was  changed  to  York,  amiof  War- 
•itkRirerlo  Warwick  in  1643- Id.  249.  The  Ijoiindn. 
«*•  of  Upper  and  Uwcr  Norfolk  were  fixed  in  1612— Id. 
p.  247.  Name  of  Upper  Norfolk  changed  to  Naiuiraum  af- 
^r%^^  N«n«fmofid,  1646— Id.  p.  321.  NoKliuiuheriaiui 
*«t  SM^atioaed,  1645-ld.  p.  362.  Westmorelaml,  1663— 
Jl  p.  381.  Surrey,  Gloucester  and  Lancaster,  1632— Id.  p. 
3U374.  New  Kent  first  represented  1654.  Taken  frora 
"Pp«r  part  of  York  county— Id.  p.  387.  Rappahannock 
f»»mfd  from  upper  part  cf  Lancaster,  1656— Id.  p.  427. 

t  1  Heniog,  p.  319.    BuHt  2,  p.  05-96. 


have  been  a  burgess  of  Henrico  in  1652.  || 
More  than  twenty  years  aAerwardSj  in  his  old 
age,  he  was  fined  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
pork,  for  the  use  of  the  king's  soldiers,  on 
account  of  mutinous  words  uttered  shortly 
after  Bacon's  rebellion.  % 

[April  20th,  1653.]  Cromwell  dissolved 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th  of  De* 
cember  in  the  same  year  became  "  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland." 

In  the  meantime,  Stone,  (who  since  June 
28th,  1652,  had  continued  in  the  place  of 
Governor  of  Maryland,)  in  consonance  with 
the  instructions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  violated 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  arranged  with 
Bennet  and  Clayborne,  in  behalf  of  the 
Parliament.  Tiiese  commissioners  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Stone  proposing  an  interview. 
He  made  a  rude  reply  and  indulged  in  this 


*  Biwk  2,  f .  99-100.     Honing  I,  p.  384. 

f  This  RiA'ts-  «ns  called  Moiaturk  or  Moratock  above 
ttie  fiillsi^  Roanoke  holow.  Roanoke  signified  ** shell:** 
Roannkc  aod  Wampum- pcnkc  were  terms  for  Indian  shell- 
money. 

t  1  Hcning.  p.  3T7. 

if  fdem,  p.  381. 

11  Hening,  vol.  I,  p.  309. 

Y  Heninj^,  vol.  2,  p.dSI. 
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expression,  "  We  in  plain  terms  say  we  sup- 
pose you  to  be  Wolves  in  Sheep's  clothing." 
Bennet  and  Clayborne,  now  ''  by  authority 
derived  from  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor," siezed  the  government  of  the  province 
and  intrusted  it  to  a  board  of  ten  Commis- 
sioners. •  When  Lord  Baltimore  received 
intelligence  of  it,  he  wrote,  [Nov,,  1654,] 
to  Stone  reproaching  him  with  cowardice 
and  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  recov- 
er the  colony  by  force  of  arms.  "  Stone 
and  all  Maryland  fall  to  arms  and  disarm  and 
plunder  those  that  would  not  accept  the 
aforesaid  oath"  of  allegiance  to  Baltimore. 
Maryland  contained  many  emigrants  from 
Virginia  of  Puritan  principles.  These  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Patuxent  and  on  the  Isle  of  Kent.  They 
were  disaffected  to  the  Proprietary  govern- 
ment and  protested  that  they  had  removed  to 
Maryland,  under  the  express  engagement  of 
Stone,  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
obnoxious  oath.  Part  of  the  recusants  now 
took  up  arms  and  civil  war  desolated  the  in- 
fant Maryland.  At  length,  in  an  action, 
Stone  and  his  people  were  utterly  defeated. 
"  There  were  near  double  the  number  in 
Prisoners  to  the  Victors ;  twenty  slain,  many 
wounded,  and  all  the  place  strewed  with 
Papist  beads  where  they  fled."  t 

Thus  Maryland  became  subject  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the  Governor, 
Stone,  who  had  been  <<  shot  in  many  places." 
Several  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court  martial.  Four  of  the  princi- 
pal, one  of  them  a  councillor,  were  executed 
on  the  spot.  Stone  likewise  sentenced,  owed 
bis  escape  to  the  intercession  ''  of  some  wo- 
men" and  the  interposition  of  some  of  Ben- 
net  and  Clayborne's  people.  X  John  Ham- 
mond, (the  same  that  had  been  two  years 
before  expelled  from  the  Virginia  Assem- 


•  "Virginia  and  Maryland,"  Force's  Hiwt.  Tracts,  vol.  2. 

f  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Maryland  Romanists  to  cel- 
ebrate, July  3l8t,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Ignatius  Mary- 
land's patron  Saint  by  a  salute  of  cannon.  [1656.]  On 
August  1st,  the  day  following  the  anniversary,  "cerrnin 
soldiers,  unjust  plunderers.  Englishmen  indeed  by  birlh,  of 
the  heterodox  faith,  "  aroused  by  the  nocturnal  report  of 
the  cannon,  issued  from  their  fort  5  miles  distant,  rushed 
upon  the  habitations  of  the  Papists,  broke  into  them  and 
plundered  whatever  there  was  there  of  arms  or  powder. 

White's  Relation.    Force,  vol.  4. 

X  "Leah  and  Rachel."  Force*!  Hist.  TracU,  vol.  3. 
ClMlaMra'  Political  Annals^  p.  223. 


bly,)  one  of  the  condemned,  fled  in  disguise 
and  escaped  to  England  in  the  ship  Cres- 
cent. • 

The  administration  of  the  Coramissionera 
was  rigorous.  Religious  freedom  was  al- 
lowed by  the  assembly  to  all  except  papists. 
Such  were  likewise  Milton's  riews  of  toler- 
ation, t  Cromwell  soaring  higher  com- 
manded the  commissioners  "  not  to  busy 
themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the 
civil  ffovernmeut.*'  And  rememberinor  Lord 
Baltimore's  ready  submission  to  his  authori- 
ty, restored  him  to  the  command  of  the 
province.  The  following  letter  was  written 
by  the  Protector  to  curb  the  violent  contest 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  respecting  their 
boundary. 
**  To  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland. 

Whitehall,  '26th  September,  1655. 
Sirs, 

It  seems  to  us  by  yours  of  the  29th  of 
June,   and  by  the  relation  we  received  by 
Colonel  Bennet,  that  some  mistake  or  scru- 
ple hath  arisen  concerning  the  sense  of  our 
Letters  of  the  12th  of  January  last — as  if  by 
our  Letters  we  had  intimated  that  we  should 
have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
commissioners  who  were  authorized  to  set- 
tle the  civil  government  of  Maryland.   Which 
was  not  at  all  intended  by  us ;  nor  so  much 
as  proposed  to  us  by  those  who  made  ad- 
dresses to  us  to  obtain  our  said  Letter.    Bat 
our  intention,  (as  our  said  Letter  doth  plain- 
ly import,)  was  only  to  prevent  and  forbid 
any  force  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  either 
of  the  Plantations  of  Virginia  or  Maryland 
from  one  to  the  other  upon  the  differences 
concerning  their  bounds.     The  said  differ- 
ences being  then  under  the  consideration  of 
Ourself  and  Council  here.     Which  for  your 
more  full  satisfaction  we  have  thought  fit  to 
signify  to  you ;  and  rest 

your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P."  § 

•  The  Master  of  this  vessel  was  "  amersed'*  •*  in  deep 
penaltiesi  by  ihe  Virginia  Assemblyf  for  c«rr)ingofr  MaiD- 
mond,  without  a  pass."  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  29.  Force's 
Hist.  Trar^ts.  vol.  3.  "But  the  conditions  being  treacbcroos* 
ly  violated,  four  of  the  captives  and  three  of  them  Cttbolics 
were  pierced  with  leaden  balls."  The  Jesuit  fathers  botif 
pursued  escaped  to  Virginia,  where  they  iohabiird  "& 
mean  hut,  low  and  depressed,  not  much  unlike  a  cistern  or 
even  the  tomb  in  which  that  great  defender  of  the  faiti).  Si. 
Athanasius,  lay  concealed  for  many  years.*'  While's  &«• 
lalion.  Force,  vol.  4. 

t  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  346. 

X  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  2,  p.  182. 
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[March,  30th,  1655.]  Edward  Digges  was 
elected  Governor.  •  He  succeeded  Bennet 
who  had  held  the  office  from  the  30th  of 
April,  1652,  and  who  was  now  appointed 
the  colony's  agent  at  London.  [1656.]  Six 
or  seren  hundred  Ricahecrian  Indians  came 
down  from  the  mountains  and  seated  them- 
selves near  the  falls  of  James  river.  Colo- 
nel Edward  Hill,  the  elder,  with  a  body  of 
men  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  He 
was  reinforced  by  Totopotomoi,  t  chief  of  Pa- 
raunkejr,  with  one  hundred  of  his  tribe. 
Hill  was  defeated  and  Totopotomoi  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  warriors  slain.  X  Hill,  on 
account  of  his  misconduct  in  this  affair,  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
and  disfranchised.  §  In  this  year  an  act  was 
passed  allowing  all  free  men  the  right  of  vo- 
ting for  burgesses,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is 
something  hard  and.  unagreeable  to  reason 
that  any  persons  shall  pay  equall  taxes  and 
yet  have  no  Yotes  in  elections."  ||  So  re- 
publican was  the  elective  franchise  in  Vir- 
ginia near  two  centuries  ago !  [1656.]  Col- 
onel Thomas  Dew,  of  Nansemond  county, 
sometime  before  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
others  were  authorized  to  explore  the  coun- 
try between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear. 
Thecoanty  of  Nansemond  had  long  abound- 
ed with  non-conformists,  f  [March  13, 1658,] 
Samuel  Matthews  was  elected  Governor  in 
the  place  of  Digges,  who  was  sent  out  to 
assist  Beonet  in  the  agency  at  London  early 
in  1656.  Matthews  was  "  an  old  planter  of 
nearly  forty  years  standing,"  had  been  a 
member  of  the  council,  [1624,]  and  now  "a 
most  deserving  commonwealth's  man,  kept 
a  good  house,  lived  bravely  and  was  a  true 


*  Hening,  toL  1,  p.  408  in  nole. 

f  There  ia  a  creek  in  Hanover  called  Totopotomojr. 

"The  mighty  Tottipotimoy 
Sent  to  our  eiders  an  envoy 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league  held  forth  by  brother  Patch." 
P''-^ikr(u,  cited  in  ThaUher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  103. 

t  It  teems  not  improbable  that  Bloody  Run,  near  Rich- 
a«vd. derived  iu  name  fiom  this  battle,  Instead  of  the  one 
">  «bich  BseoA  was  afterwards  engaged,  with  v^h'ich  tra- 
^OD  has  connected  this  rivulsft. 


4  Burk  8,  p.  107. 

i  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  403. 

f  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  134. 


lover  of  Virginia."  •  The  buroresses  now 
rescinded  the  order  admitting  the  governor 
and  council  as  members  of  their  House  and 
voted  an  adjournment.  Matthews,  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  declared  a  dissolution  of  the  • 
assembly.  The  house  resisted  it  and  afler 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  the  members  were  en- 
joined not  to  betray  their  trust  by  submis- 
sion. The  Governor  yielded,  reserving  an 
appeal  to  the  Protector.  The  burgesses  now 
voted  the  governor's  answer  unsatisfactory 
and  he  revoked  the  order  of  dissolution,  still 
referring  the  decision  to  Cromwell.  The 
House  now  appointed  a  committee  of  which 
John  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  was  chief,  and 
made  a  declaration  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  former  elections  of  governor  and  ap- 
pointments of  councillors  were  decreed  to 
be  void,  and  Matthews  was  re-elected  and 
invested  **  with  all  the  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  Governour  and  Cap- 
taine-Generall  of  Virginia."  The  Governor 
acquiesced,  and  took  a  new  oath  just  pre- 
scribed. The  council  was  organized  anew,  t 
The  legislative  records  do  not  develop  the 
particular  ground  on  which  the  previous 
elections  of  governor  and  appointments  of 
councillors  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment were  annulled.  From  the  exclusion 
of  the  executive  functionaries  from  the  House, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  this  annulment  was 
grounded  upon  a  jealousy  of  officers  being 
members  of  the  body  that  elected  them.  Yet 
this  objection  could  not  hold  good  against 
Bennet,  the  first  of  the  three  Governors,  and 
his  council,  as  they  had  been  expressly  al- 
lowed, [1652,]  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  house  of  burgesses. 

Matthews,  Governor  elect,  (having  been 
re-elected  in  1659,)  was  shortly  after  com- 
missioned to  support  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia in  London  conjointly  with  Bennet  and 
Digges.  t  By  a  singular  coincidence  the 
three  governors  were  thus  transferred  from 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  22C,  citing  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Burk, 
vol.  2,  p.  112,  says  "  of  the  trnnsactionsi  from  this  period, 
[1656.]  to  the  restoration,  [1660,]  there  i%  an  entire  chasm 
in  the  records."  According  to  Hening,  on  the  contrary, 
vol.  1.  p.  429  in  note,  **  in  noportioa  of  ihe  colonial  records 
under  the  commonwealth  are  the  materials  so  copious  as 
from  1656  to  1660." 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  226.    Hen.  vol  1,  p.  504-5. 

X  The  letters  addressed  to  Crotnwcll,  and  to  Thurlow, 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  instructions  to  Matthewn 
and  Digges  may  be  found  in  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  116-17.  For 
the  ro-eicction  of  Maitiievis  sec  Hen.,  vol.  1,  p.  529. 
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the  miniature  capital  of  Virginia  and  found 
themselves  tocrether  near  the  court  of  *'  his 
highnesse/'  the  Lord  Protector.  [March, 
1659.]  A  letter  dated  at  Whitehall,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1658,  was  received  at  Jamestown, 
addressed  to  the  governor  and  council,  (al- 
though none  appear  to  have  been  appointed 
since  the  departure  of  Matthews,)  announ- 
cing the  demise  on  the  3rd  of  that  month  uf 
his  highness,  Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protec- 
tor of  England  and  the  succession  of  his 
eldest  son  Richard  to  the  protectorate.  The 
letter  was  subscribed  by  Henry  Lawrence, 
president  of  the  council.  Upon  its  being 
read  before  the  assembly  a  resolution  was 
passed  fully  recognizing  Richard  Cromwell 
as  successor  and  an  address  sent  to  .''  his 
highnesse.''  So  much  truth  is  there  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remark,  that  Virginia,  **  in  the 
contest  with  the  House  of  Stuart,  only  ac- 
companied the  footsteps  of  the  mother  coun- 
try." •  The  letter  of  Lawrence  mentioned 
that  the  late  Protector,  considering  the  loose 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  government  in 
Virginia,  had  been  engaged  in  measures  for 
re-organizing  it,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  his  death.  The  government  of  Virginia, 
uader  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  was 
mild  and  just.  While  Cromwell's  sceptre 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
hibited generous  and  politic  leniency  towards 
the  infant  and  loyal  colony.  She  enjoyed 
during  this  interval  free  trade,  legislative  in- 
dependence and  internal  peace.  The  gov- 
ernors were  men  who  by  their  virtues  and 
anoderation  won  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  No  extravagance,  ra- 
pacity, or  extortion,  could  be  alleged  against 
the  administration,  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution were  unknown,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  rigorous  act  banishing  the  qua- 
kers.  t  But  rapine,  extravagance,  extortion, 
intolerance  and  persecution  were  all  soon  to 
Jbe  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stuarts. 


*  Preface  lo  T.  M'9  accout.t  of  Bacon^a  rebellion  in 
Kerchevars  Hi«.  of  Valley  of  Va.,  p.  2L 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
aeries  of  the  **  I'ales  of  my  Landlord,"  ecolaims :  "  For  O 
ye  powers  of  logic  !  when  the  preUtisls  and  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of  old  tiroes  went  by  the  cars  together  in  this  iialuoky 
country,  roiy  ancf«tor  (venerated  be  his  memory  !)  was  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers  and  suffered  severe  handling 
on  either  side,  even  to  the  extenimtion  of  his  purse  and 
tlte  incarceration  of  his  person.**  Such  was -the  fortaoc  of 
the  Quakors  ia  V.ir^iBia. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
1660—1669. 

Riihnrd  Cromwell  resigns  the  Protectorate;  Supreme 
powrr  claimed  by  the  A8s>embly;  Sir  William  Berkirj 
elected  Governor  by  the  Assembly  ;  Errors  of  Histori- 
ans on  this  subject;  Circamstances  of  BerUrj**  e!eC' 
tion  ;  Sluy*e8ant*8  Letter ;  Charles  sends  a  ooromissioo 
to  Berkley  from  Breda ;  Berkley's  reply ;  The  Churth 
in  Virginia;  Assembly  of  1661  ;  Intelligence  received  of 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. ;  Aaaembly  sends  as  ad- 
dress  to  the  King;  Demonstrations  of  Ijoyalty;  £no^ 
mous  emoluments  of  the  Governor ;  Altered  tone  of  ibc 
Assembly  ;  Power  of  Taxation  vested  for  three  yean  in 
the  Governor  and  Council;  General  Act  relating  to  ibe 
Indiiins;  Mis»cellaneous  afTitirs;  Sir  William  Derkiejr 
apfiointed  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  Colony 
Oh  the  liorders  or  Alliemarle  Sound  ;  Batte's  EtpeJi- 
lion  acroars  the  mountains;  Number  of  the  lodiaas; 
Greenspring  settled  on  Sir  Wm.  Berkley. 

[1659.]  The  tenure  of  the  office  of  Conn- 
cillors  was  fixed  for  life  and  they  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Burgesses..  Richard  Cromwell  re- 
signed the  protectorate  in  March,  1660.— 
Matthews,  governor  elect,  had  died  io  the 
January  previous.  England  was  without  a 
monarch;  Virginia  without  a  governor.  Here 
was  a  two-fold  interregnum.  The  assembly 
convening  on  the  13th  of  March,  1660,  de- 
clared by  their  first  act,  that  as  there  was 
then  in  England  '*  noe  resident  absolute  and 
generall  confessed  power/'  therefore  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  colony  should  rest 
in  the  assembly. 

By  the  second  act,  Sir  William  Berkley 
was  appointed  governor,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  all  writs  should  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
assembly.  The  governor  was  restricted  from 
dissolving  the  assembly  without  its  coosent. 

No  fact  in  our  history  has  been  more  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  than  tbis  re* 
appointment  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  before 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  If  we  were  to 
believe  the  fanciful  statements  of  historian?^ 
who  from  age  to  age  have  blindly  followed 
each  other  in  fabulous  tradition,  wilful  per- 
Tersion,  or  erroneous  conjecture,  Sir  William 
was  hurried  from  retirement  by  a  torreot  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  made  governor  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  bold' 
ly  etected  in  the  colonj  several  months  be- 
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foie  the  restoration,  and  thus  the  Virginians 
Bi  tbej  had  been  the  last  of  the  king's  suh* 
jects  K'ho  renounced  their  allegiance,  so  they 
were  the  first  who  returned  to  it !  *     But  as 
has  been  seen,  Sir  William  was  elected,  not 
bj  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  the  people, 
bat  by  the  assembly ;  the  royal  standard  was 
not  raised  upon  the  occasion,  nor  was  the 
king  proclaimed.  Sir  William,  however,  made 
no  secret  of  his  loyalty.     He  spoke  of  the 
late  king  as,  ^'  my  most  gracious  master,  king 
Charles,  of  ever  blessed  memory,''  and  as 
"my  ever  honoured  Master,"  who  **  was  put 
to  a  violent  death."     Alluding  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  Colony,  he  said,  the  Parliament 
"sent  a  small  power  to  force  my  submission 
to  them,  virhich  finding  me  defenceless,  was 
quietly  (God  pardon  me)  effected."     Of  the 
several  parliaments  and  the  protectorate  he 
remarked,  "And,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
think,  if  my  voice  had  been  prevalent  inmost 
of  their  elections,  I  would  not  voluntarily 
have  made  choice  of  them  for  my  Supreames. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  I  have  said,  is  one- 
ly  to  make  this  truth  apparent  to  you,  that 
10  and  under  all  these  mutable  governments 
of  divers  natures  and  constitutions,  I  have 
li^ed  most  resigningly  submissive.     But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  one  dutie  to  live  obedient  to  a 
government  and  another  of  a  very  different 
nature,  to  command  under  it." 

The  assembly  repeatedly  declared,  that 
there  was  then  "  no  generall  confessed  pow*- 
«f"  in  England ;  in  a  word,  that  it  was  an 
interregnum.  The  fictions  which  history 
has  recorded  on  this  head,  are  as  idle  as  the 
^es  of  oriental  romance,  t 

The  assembly  having  proffered  the  office 
of  Governor  to  Sir  William  Berkley,  he  on 
ibe  19th  of  March,  1660,  made  a  reply,  in 
»hich  he  said  : — "  I  doe  therefore  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  you,  make  this  safe  pro- 
testation for  us  all,  that  if  any  supreame  set- 
tled power  appeares,  I  will  imediately  lay 
flown  my  comission,  but  will  live  most  sub- 
tti5sively  obedient  to  any  power  God  shall 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  4,  p  230.  Bcv- 
^^^Jf  B.  ],  p.  55.  Chnlmers*  Annnis,  p.  121.  Biirk,  vol. 
^>pl20.  See  also  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  526.  Hening  cor- 
fK^ed  these  errors  and  his  conevtion  has  been  indubitably 
<^0Dfirffled.  An  enor  in  history  is  like  sheep  jumping  ovei 
^  bridj^e.    If  one  goes,  the  rest  all  follow. 

f  Beverley  probably  originated  this  tissue  of  fictions. 
Chtlmers*  ought  to  have  known  better,  for  lie  had  access  to 
toe  English  archives. 


set  over  me,  as  the  experience  of  eight  yeart 
have  shewed  I  have  done."  • 

Sir  William  was  elected  on  the  2 1st  of  the 
same  month,  about  two  months  before  the 
restoration  of  Charles  U.  Yet  the  word  kincr, 
or  majesty,  occurs  no  where  in  the  legisla-* 
tive  records,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  England,  until  the  11th 
of  October,  1660-^more  than  four  months 
afler  the  restoration.!  Virginia  was  indeed 
loyal,  but  she  was  too  feeble  to  express  her 
loyalty. 

When  Argall,  in  1614,  t  returning  from  his 
half-piratical  excursion  against  the  French, 
at  Port  Royal,  entered  the  waters  of  New 
York,  he  found  three  or  four  huts,  erected 
by  Dutch  mariners  and  fishermen  on  the  is- 
land of  Manhattan.  In  near  a  half  century 
that  had  now  elapsed,  the  colony  there  had 
grown  to  an  importance  that  justified  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  In  the  Spring  of 
1660,  Nicholas  Varleth  and  Brian  Newton 
were  sent  by  gpveruor  Stuyresant,  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  to  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  league,  acknowledging  the  Dutch 
title  to  New  York.  Sir  William  made  an 
artful  evasion  in  the  folio w in o[  letter. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  letter  ^ou  were 
pleased  to  send  me  by  Mr.  Mills  his  vessel, 
and  shall  be  ever  ready  to  comply  with  you, 
in  all  acts  of  neighbourly  friendship  and 
amity  ;  but  truly  sir,  you  desire  me  to  do  that 
concerning  your  letter  and  claims  to  land  in 
the  Northern  part  of  America,  which  I  am 
incapable  to  do  ;  for  I  am  but  a  ser\'ant  of 
the  assembly's  ;  neither  do  they  arrogate  any 
power  to  themselves,  farther  than  the  mise- 
rable distractions  of  Enoland  force  them  to. 


*  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  January,  1845,  where 
may  be  found  Sir  William^s  curious  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion and  king  Charles  the  second's  commission  to  him. 
These  documents  were  published  by  the  indefatiguble  an- 
tiquary, Peter  Force,  Esq. 

"  The  CottDciirs  Assent  to  the  choice  of  Sir  WilUum 
Berkley. 

•'Wee  doc  unanimously  concur  in  the  eleclion  of  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  to  be  the  present  Governour  of  this  Colony. 
March  21st.  1650  [1G60.] 

Rich.  Bennet,  Tho.  Claiborne, 

W.  Bernard,  Edw.  Hill. 

John  Wulker,  Tho.  Dewo, 

Geo.  Roade,  Edw.  Carter, 

Tho.  Pettua,  Tho.  Swann, 

Augustin  Warner." 

t  Hening,  rol.  2,  p.  9,  in  note. 

t  Slith,  p.  133.  Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  and  vol.2,  p. 
272,  makes  this  date  1613. 
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For  when  God  shall  be  pleased  in  his  mercy 
to  take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  di- 
visions of  their  native  country,  they  will  im- 
mediately return  to  their  own  professed  obe- 
dience. What  then  they  should  do  in  mat- 
ters of  contract,  donation  and  confession  of 
right,  would  have  little  strength  or  significa* 
tion ;  much  more  presumptive  and  imperti- 
nent would  it  be  in  me  to  do  it  without  their 
knowledge  or  assent.  We  shall  very  shortly 
meet  again,  and  then  if  to  them  you  signify 
your  desires,  I  shall  labour  all  I  can  to  get 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

William  Berkley." 
Virginia^  Aug.  20,  1660. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  within  a  few 
years  was  dispossessed  by  an  English  squad- 
ron. This  letter  of  Sir  William  Berkley  was 
written  nearly  three  months  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  yet  he  alludes  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment as  still  in  a  state  of  interregnum, 
and  writes  not  one  word  in  recognition  of 
his  iqajesty,  Charles  II. 

The  restored  Charles  transmitted  a  new 
commission,  dated  July  31, 1660,  at  Westmin- 
ster to  his  faithful  adherent,  Berkley.  His  let- 
ter of  acknowledgment  written  March  18th. 
1661,  is  full  of  extravagant  loyalty.  He  apol- 
ogizes for  having  accepted  office  from  the 
Assembly  thus:  ''it  was  uoc  more  may  it 
please  your  Majostie,  than  to  leape  over  the 
fold  to  save  your  Majesties  filock,  when  your 
Majesties  enemies  of  that  fold  had  barred  up 
the  Jawfull  entrance  into  it  and  enclosed  the 
Wolves  of  Scisme  and  rebellion  ready  to  de- 
vour all  within  it,"  &c.  * 

[1661.]  The  settlements  of  Virginia  extend- 
ed from  the  Potomac  to  the  Chowan,  besides 
the  isolated  Accomac.  There  were  fifty  Par- 
ishes. The  plantations  lay  dispersed  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  those  on  the 
James  stretching  above  a  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior.  Each  Parish  extended  many 
miles  in  length  along  the  river's  side,  but  in 
breadth  ran  back  only  a  mile.     This  was  the 


*  Sec  Sir  William  Berkley's  Speeches  on  this  occasion, 
the  CounciPs  assent  to  his  election,  tbe  nefv  commission 
and  Sir  William's  snswer,  published  by  Peter  Force,  Esq., 
in  the  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger  for  January,  1845. 


average  breadth  of  the  plantations,  their 
length  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
or  more.  The  fifly  parishes  comprehending 
an  area  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of 
England,  it  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  lived  very  remote  from  the  parish 
church.  Many  parishes  indeed  as  yet  were 
destitute  of  churches  and  glebes.  Not  more 
than  ten  parishes  were  supplied  with  minis- 
ters. •  Where  there  were  ministers,  worship 
was  usually  held  once  on  Sunday.  But  the 
remote  parishioners  seldom  attended.  The 
planters,  whether  from  indifference  or  from 
the  want  of  means,  were  negligent  in  the 
buildinor  of  churches.  "  And  hence  it"  was 
"that  throuifh  the  licentious  lives  ofmanTof 
them  the  Christian  Religion"  was  "  dishon- 
oured  and  the  Name  of  God"  "  blasphemed 
among  the  Heathen,  who"  were  "  near  them 
and  ofl  among  them  and  consequently  their 
Conversion  hindered."  t 

The  general  want  of  schools,  likewise  ow- 
ing to  the  sparsemsss  of  the  population,  was 
"  most  of  all  bewailed  of  Parents"  in  Virgi- 
nia. The  want  of  schools  was  more  deplor- 
ed than  the  want  of  churches.  The  children 
of  Virginia,  naturally  "of  beautiful  and  come- 
ly persons  and  generally  of  more  ingenious 
spirits  than"  those  "  in  England^*  weredoom- 
ed  to  grow  up  "  unserviceable  for  any  great 
employments  in  Church  or  State." 

As  a  principal  remedy  for  these  ills,  the 
establishment  of  Towns  was  recommended. 
It  was  further  proposed,  to  erect  schools  in 
the  colony,  and  for  the  supply  of  Ministers, 
to  establish  Virginia  FelloM'ships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  an  engagement  to  serve 
the  Church  in  Virginia  for  seven  years.  A 
further  part  of  this  plan  was  to  send  over  a 
Bishop,  "  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  City  for 
his  See."  These  recommendations,  however, 
although  urged  [September  2,  1661,]  with 
forcible  arguments  upon  the  attention  of  the 


♦  Some  of  f hese  were  rsrfrom  being  exemplary.  "Tbcy 
then  began  lo  provide  nnd  sem'  home  for  Gojpei  Mibi> 
tors  and   larjicly  contributed  for  ihcir  maintenance;  B-l 
Virginia  savouring  not  handsome!}*  in  England  very  <«*•  " 
good  conversation  would  adventure  thither  (as  thii»*:n|  -t  , 
n  place  wherein  surely  the  fear  of  God  was  not,)  yet  at^l  \ 
came,  such  as  wurc  Black  Coats  and  could  babble  in  a  Pu>* 
pet,  roare  in  a  Tavern,  exact  from  their  Pari»hioner<  »^ 
rnlher  by  iheirdissolutenesse  destroy  than  fccdthpirSxK"- 
Lenh  and  Rachel.    3  Force.  ' 

t  Virginia's  Cure,  6,  in  3rtl  Force.  ! 
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BLshop  of  London,   seem,    from   whatever 
Muse,  to  have  proved  abortive.  • 

The  assembly  of  March  23rd,  1661,  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  new  members.    Another 
session  was  held  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  it  contained  still  fewer  of  the  members 
who  had  held  seats  during  the  Common- 
wealth.     Intelligence  of  the  restoration  of 
Charle5,2nd,  had  already  reached  Virginia 
and  was  joyfully  received.      An  address  was 
sent  to  the  king,  praying  a  pardon  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  for  having  yielded 
to  a  force  which  they  could  not  resist !  Forty- 
four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  were  ap- 
propriated to  Major  General  Hammond  and 
Colonel  Guy  Moles  worth,  for  being  "employ- 
ed" ''in  the  address.'*     Sir  Henry  Moody 
was  despatched  as  ambassador  "  to  the  Mana- 
dos"  (New  York.)     The   assembly  strove  to 
di.'^playits  loyalty  by  bountiful  appropriations 
to  the  governor  and  the  leading  royalists. 
The  restoration  in  England  was  perfectly  re- 
flected by  the  restoration  in  Virginia.     The 
necessity  of  circumstances  had   made  the 
government  of  the  colony  republican.     For 
a  short  time  Sir  William  Berkcly  had  been 
identified  with  this  system.     He  and  the  new 
a^>embly  were  now  eagerly  running  in   an 
opposite  tack  and   were  impatient  to  wipe 
away  all  traces  of  their  late  forced  disobedi- 
ence and  involuntary  recognition  of  the  pop- 
nlar  sovereicmtv. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  was  sent  to  England, 
a?pnt  to  defend  the  colony,  against  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  which  was  still  laboring  to 
resume  its  sway.t  He  embarked  in  May, 
1661,  and  returned  in  the  fall  of  1662.  t— 
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Vimmia*8  Cure**  (3rd  Force.)  This  pamphlet,  prlnt- 
'i «  London,  1862,  waft  drawn  up  by  a  clerj^yman,  whose 
ii-iU4a,  R.  G..  ooly  are  given.  Froin  his  inlimate  acqif nin- 
^•'••icr  »ith  ihe  condition  of  Virginia,  it  is  to  be  inferieci 
it>»i  he  had  resided  here.  *•  Virginia's  Cure"  is  written 
*i(')uocoaiiiioi  perspicuity  and  vigor,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
^<-  CM  brneToleoce. 

#  ^  liilc  he  was  in  England,  the  An^embiy  sent  to  him 
tcopjr  o(  (he  rerised  Laws  in  order  that  he  should  procure 
lf*.r  rati6calion.     Hening,  »oI  2,  pp.  147-148. 

*  Uening,  roi.  2,  pp.  7  and  17.  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  107, 
*' •  r.H  lo  have  misconrciied  the  object  of  Sir  William's 
*>«:-n  :  **  The  apprehensions  of  Virginia  were  awakened 
"J 'W  f slablishmenl  of  the  colonial  monopoly  in  Ihe  na- 
^  '\".'yn  act,  and  the  assembly  alarmed  at  ihis  open  viols- 

■  of  Ihe  natural  and  prescriplive  *'  freedoms'*  of  the 
^•-''f'T.  ap|)ointrd  SirVl^illiam  Berkeley  its  agent  to  pre - 
•f;{  ibe  grievances  of  Virginia  snd  procure  their  redress." 
'^  i<  trae,  however,  lh«l  Sir  William,  from  interest  or  patri- 
^'i^-m,  or  both,  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  commercial 
trojioty.    If  however  Berkley,  while  Colonidl  Agent,  ex- 
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His  pay,  on  account  of  this  embassy,  was 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Besides  this  amount  he  received  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco  for  his  services 
as  governor.  The  whole  of  his  emol- 
uments thus  amounted  to,the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  hogs- 
heads of  three  hundred  and  (ifly  pounds,  * 
and  worth  upwards  of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  assembly's  tone  was  now  altered  ;  du- 
ring the  commonwealth,  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
been  addressed  as  ''  his  Highness,"  and  the 
burgesses  had  subscribed  themselves  '<  his 
most  humble,  most  devoted  servants."  Nor 
had  Richard  Cromwell  been  treated  with  less 
respectful  submission.  But  now  the  follow- 
ing language  was  employed  :^"  Whereas, 
our  late  surrender  and  submission  to  that 
execrable  power,  that  soe  bloodyly  massacred 
the  late  king  Charles  the  1st,  of  ever  blessed 
and  glorious  memory,  hath  made  us  by  ac- 
knowledging them,  guilty  of  their  crimes,  to 
shew  our  serious  and  hearty  repentance  and 
detestation  of  that  barbarous  act.  Bee  it  en" 
acted  that  the  30th  of  January,  the  day  the 
said  king  was  beheaded,  be  annually  solem- 
nized with  fasting  and  prayers,  that  our  sor- 
rowes  may  expiate  our  crime  and  our  teares 
wash  away  our  guilt."  t 

The  place  of  Berkeley  was  filled  during 
his  absence  by  Colonel  Francis  Morrison, 
elected  Governor  and  Captain  General  by  the 
Council. 

The  29th  of  May,  the  birth-day  of  Charles 
n.,  was  made  an  anniversary  holiday.  The 
navigation  act  was  now  in  full  force  in  Vir- 
ginia.  The  price  of  tobacco  fell  very  low, 
while  the  cost  of  imported  goods  was  en- 
hanced, t  An  act  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  luxuries  seems  to  have  been  negati- 
ved by  the  governor.  §  It  was  ordered  that 
"  no  person  hereafler  shall  trade  with  the 
Indians,  for  any  bever,  otter  or  any  other 
furres,  unlesse  he  first  obteine  a  commission 
from  the  governour."  This  act  gave  great 
offence  to  the  people.     It  was  in  effect  an 


erted  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Navigation  Act,  his  ef- 
forts were  altogether  fruitless.  Orjih:itne,  vol.  1,  p.  95, 
says  that  Virginia  "  wjirinly  romonslnited'*  against  the  Act. 

♦  The  average  weiglil  of  a  Hog&hoad  of  Tobacco  at  this 
period,  waj  aliout  350  f.ound*.     Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  435. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  21. 

X  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  pp.  178199. 

^  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  18.  The  conjecture  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's, 
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indirect  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  By  a 
still  more  high-banded  measure,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  were  empowered  to  lay  tax- 
es for  three  years,  unless  in  the  mean  time 
some  urgent  occasion  should  necessitate  the 
calling  together  of  the  assembly.  Thus  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  main  safeguard  of 
freedom,  was  given  to  the  executive.  Major 
John  Bond,  a  magistrate,  was  disfranchised 
"  for  factious  and  schismaticall  demeanors."* 
Some  independent  spirit,  however,  gleamed 
in  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  king's  par- 
don did  not  extend  to  a  penalty  for  planting 
tobacco  contrary  to  law.  t  An  act  making 
provision  for  a  college,  seems  to  have  remain- 
ed a  dead  letter ;  others  equally  futile  were 
enacted  in  ensuinof  sessions.  Colonel  Wil- 
Ham  Clayborne,  Secretary  of  State,  was  dis- 
placed by  Thomas  Ludwell,  commissioned 
by  the  king.  In  a  revision  of  the  laws,  it 
was  ordered,  that  all  acts  which  "  might  keep 
in  memory  our  inforced  deviation  from  his 
majestie's  obedience,"  should  be  "repealed 
and  expunged."  t  Although  there  were  not 
ministers  in  above  one-fiflh  of  the  parishes, 
yet  the  laws  demanded  strict  conformity  and 
required  all  to  contribute  to  the  established 
church.  The  vestry  was  now  invested  with 
the  power  of  perpetuating  its  own  body,  by 
filling  vacancies  themselves.  §  The  assem- 
bly declared  a  determination  to  adhere,  as 
near  as  "  the  capacity  and  constitution"  of 
the  country  would  admit,  "  to  those  excellent 
and  often  refined  laws  of  England."  ||  The 
burgesses  declare  that  "  they  have  set  down 
certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  until  God  shall  please 
to  turn  his  majesty's  pious  thoughts"  towards 
them  and  "  provide  a  better  supply  of  min- 
isters." IT 

The  "  pious  thoughts"  of  Charles  II.  (if 
he  ever  had  any)  were  never  turned  to  this 
remote  corner  of  his  empire.  The  magis- 
trates,  hitherto  called  commissioners,  were 
now  styled  "justices  of  the  peace,"  and  their 

•  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  39. 

t  Ibid,  rol.  2,  p.  36. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

4  Bwcroft,  vol.  2.  p.  201.    Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  44. 

II  Chalmers'  Inirodurtion  to  a  Mialory  of  ihe  Revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies,  vol.  1,  p.  101.     Hnninij,  vol.  2,  p.  43. 

T  [1661.1  The  Rev.  Philip  M«llory  was  sent  out  to  Eng- 
land to  solicit  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  2  Hen- 
ing.  p.  34.  Vestries  were  ordered  to  procure  subscriptions 
for  the  support  of  the  Ministry.— lb.  p.  37. 


courts,  "  county  courts."  •  A  duty  was  laid 
on  rum,  because  it  ''had  by  experience  been 
found  to  bring  diseases  and  death  to  diverse 
people."  An  impost  first  established  during 
the  commonwealth,!  was  still  levied  on  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco  exported.  This  became 
a  fixed  source  of  revenue  and  rendered  the 
executive  independent  of  the  legislature. 

The  numerous  acts  relatin^r  to  the  Indians 
were  reduced  into  one;  prohibiting  the  Eng- 
lish  from  purchasing  Indian  lauds ;  securing 
their  persons  and  property  ;  preventing  en- 
croachments on  their  territory ;  ordering  the 
English  seated  near  to  assist  them  in  fencing 
their  corn-fields  ;  licensing  them  to  oyster, 
fish,  hunt  and  gather  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
country ;  prohibiting  trade  with  them  with- 
out license,  or  imprisonment  of  an  Indian 
king  without  special  warrant ;  bounds  to  be 
annually  defined;  badges  of  silver  and  cop- 
per plate  to  be  furnished  to  Indian  kings; 
no  Indian  to  enter  the  English  confines  with- 
out a  badge,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
till  ransomed  by  one  hundred  arms  length  of 
roanoke,  (Indian  shell-money;)  Indian  kings, 
tributary  to  the  English,  to  give  alarm  of  ap- 
proach of  hostile  Indians;  Indians  not  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  &c.  t 

Wahanganoche,  king  of  Potomac,  charged 
with  treason  and  murder  by  Captain  Charles 
Brent,  before  the  assembly,  was  acquitted, 
and  Brent,  with  others  concerned,  was  order- 
ed to  pay  Wahanganoche  a  certain  sum  of 
roanoke  and  some  match-coats.  The  offen- 
ders were  moreover  disfranchised  and  held  to 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  § 

In  December,  1662,  the  assembly  declared 
that  ^*  many  schismaticall  persons  out  of  their 
aversenesse  to  the  orthodox  estabUsbed  re- 
ligion, or  out  of  the  new-fangled  conceits  of 
their  owne  hereticall  inventions,  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptised"  and  imposed 
on  such  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  II     The  GeneraJ  Court  of  Boston,  jo 

*  Hening,  toI.  2,  p.  59. 

t  Chalmers'  la troductioo,  vo).  1,  p.  101. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  138. 

^  Hening,  vol.  1,  pp.  149  150. 

II  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  166.  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  202  ia  noi^- 
concludes  that  these  persons  were  Baptists  sod  v^^ 
"Anabaptists  are  again  named.  Hen.,  vol.  2.  p.  I^e.* 
Rut  here  the  Anabaptist  was  a  quaker.  Baptists  it  is  t/uft 
reject  infant  Baptism  ;  but  they  who  reject  infant  Btpnm, 
are  not  necessarily  Baptists.  The  BaptJsu  of  Vir^ioit.il 
an  early  day,  ♦•  discluimed  all  connection  with  the  And'*r 
lists."    See  Semple's  Virginia  Baptists,  p.  21.  | 
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New  England^  having  discharged  a  servant 
belonging  to  William  Drummond,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Virginia,  the  assembly  ordered  repri- 
sal to  be  made  on  the  property  of  some  per- 
son residing  at  Boston. 

An  act  passed  during  the  commonwealth 
for  the  suppression  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
was  now  made  still  more  rigorous.  Persons 
attending  their  meetings  were  fined,  for  the 
first  offence,  2001bs.  of  tobacco,  for  the  se- 
cond, 500Ibs.,  for  the  third,  banished.  * 

Mr.  Darand,  elder  of  a  Pitritan  ••  very  or- 
thodox church,"  in  Nansemond  county,  had 
been  banished  from  Virginia,  by  Sir  William 
Berkley,  in  1648.     [1662.]  The  Yeopim  In- 
dians  granted  to  "  George  Durant"  the  neck 
of  land  in  North  Carolina,  which  still  bears 
kisname.     He  was  probably  the  exile.    April 
1, 1663,  George  Cathmaid  claimed  a  large 
grant  of  land  upon  the  borders  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  in  reward  for  having  colonized  sixty- 
sereu  persons  in  that  province.     In  the  same 
year,  Berkeley  was  commissioned  to  insti- 
tute a  government  over  this  newly  settled  re- 
gion, which  in  honor  of  general  Monk,  now 
made  Duke  of  Albemarle,  received  the  name 
which  time  has   transferred  to  the  sound,  t 
[1663.]  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  defined 
tbc  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  ordered   Colonel    Edward   Scarburgh, 
Surveyor  General,  **to  improve  his  best  abil- 
ities in  all  other  his  majesty's  concernes  of 
I>nd  relating  to   Virginia,  especially  that  to 
the  northward   of  fforty  degrees  of  latitude, 
being  the  ntmost  bounds  of  the  said  Lord 
Baltimore's  grant."  X 

[1666.]  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  con- 
senting to  a  **  stint,"  as  it  was  then  styled, 
the  assembly  of  Virginia  ordered  a  total  ces- 
sation of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  during; 
the  following  year.  § 

[1667.]  Sir  William  Berkeley  sent  out  a 
company  of  fourteen  English  and  as  many 
Indians,  under  command  of  Captain  Henry 
Bait,  to  explore  the  Indian  country.  Setting 
out  from  the  Appomattox  river,  in  seven  days 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
first  ridge  was  not  very  high  or  steep  ;  but 
after  crossing  that,  they  encountered  others 
that  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds  and  so  steep 

*  Hening,  rol.  2,  pp.  180483.    Campbell,  p.  68*69*97. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  pp.  134135. 

I  2.  Heninf,  pp.  183*4. 

^  Accouot  of  Bacon's  Rcbellioo  in  Tirg inia  Gasette. 


that  in  a  day's  march,  they  could  not  advance 
more  than  three  miles  in  a  direct  line.  They 
found  extensive  valleys  of  richest  verdure, 
abounding  with  turkies,  deer,  elk  and  buffa- 
lo, gentle  and  undisturbed  as  yet  by  the  fear 
of  man.  Grapes  were  seen  of  the  size  of 
plums.  A(\er  passing  over  the  mountains, 
they  came  upon  a  delightful  level  country  and 
discovered  a  rivulet  that  flowed  to  the  West- 
ward. Following  it  for  some  days,  they 
reached  old  fields  and  cabins  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  natives.  Batt  led  toys  in  them. 
Not  far  from  these  cabins,  at  some  marshes, 
the  Indian  guides  halted  and  refused  to  go 
any  further,  saying  that  not  far  off  dwelt  a 
powerful  tribe  that  never  suffered  strangers 
thfit  discovered  their  towns  to  escape.  Batt 
was  compelled  to  return.  Upon  receiving 
his  report.  Sir  William  Berkeley  resolved  to 
make  an  exploration  himself.  But  his  pro- 
ject was  frustrated  by  the  troubles  that  shortly 
ailer  fell  upon  the  country.  * 

About  this  time,  each  county  of  Virginia 
was  required  to  provide  a  weaver  and  a  loom.t 

The  thirty  tribes  of  Indians  comprised 
within  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  south  of 
the  Potomac,  at  the  time  of  the  first  landing 
at  Jamestown,  is  conjecturally  estimated  at 
about  eight  thousand,  being  one  to  the  square 
mile,  t  [1669.]  The  number  of  warriors  be- 
longing to  tribes  tributary  to  Virginia,  was 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  their  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  population  being  reck- 
oned as  three  to  ten,  their  aggregate  num- 
ber was  about  2,400.  Thus  in  about  sixty 
years,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  part  had  perished  from  dis- 
ease, intemperance,  famine  and  war;  the 
rest  had  been  driven  back  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  the  frontier. 

The  lands  at  Green  Spring,  near  James- 
town, were  now  settled  on  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, the  preamble  to  the  act  of  conveyance 
reciting  among  his  merits,  **  the  great  painea 
hee  hath  taken  and  hazards  hee  hath  runne 
even  of  his  life,  in  the  government  &pd  pre« 

•  Bererley,  B.  1,  p.  64. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  238. 

X  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  97.  Heninf .  vol.  9t 
pp.  274-275.  Bancroft,  vol.  l,p.  180.  Supposing  thai  the 
population  of  the  mountain  country  was  rather  sparser  than 
thnt  of  the  lowlands,  the  «liole  number  of  the  native! 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  territory  of  Virginia,  by  % 
rough  conjecture,  may  be  estimated  at  forty  thgusftad. 
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servation  of  the  country  from  many  attempts 
of  the  Indians,  and  alsoe  in  preserving  us  in 
our  due  allegiance  to  his  majestifi's  royall  fa- 
ther of  blessed  memory,  and  his  now  most 
sacred  majestie  against  all  attempts  long  after 
all  his  majestie's  other  dominions,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  the  late  usurpers  and 
alsoe  seriously  considering,  that  the  said  Sir 
William  Berkeley  hath  in  all  the  time  of  his 
government  uiidcr  his  most  sacred  majestie 
and  his  royall  father,  made  it  his  onely  care 
to  keep  his  majestie's  country  in  a  due  obe- 
dience to  our  rightful!  and  lawfull  sover- 
aigne,'*  &c, 


CHAPTER   XXIII, 
1670—1675. 

Sir  WiHiam  Berkley's  reply  to  enquiries  of  the  Lord  Com- 
missioners ;  The  government  of  Virginia ;  The  Militia  ; 
Fnrtn;  Indians;  Boundary  of  Virginia;  Commodities 
rai-xod  ;  Popalalion  ;  Health  ;  Trade ;  RestrictioLS  on  it ; 
Governor's  Salary  ;  Quit-rents ;  Parishes  ;  Free  schools 
and  Printing;  Charles  granU  the  territory  of  Virginia  to 
Arlington  and  Culpepper ;  Revolt  threntcncd  in  1G74 ; 
Indian  incursions  ;  Berkley^s  imiiecility  ;  Other  grievan- 
ces of  the  Planters  ;  They  appoint  Agents  to  Iny  their 
eomplaints  before  the  King;  New  restrictions  on  trade  ; 

■  Spiri  tof  the  Virginians ;  I^lements  of  disalTection ;  Three 
omiooat  presagcji. 

[1670.]  The  lords  commissioners  of  for- 
eign plantations  forwarded  enquiries  to  Sir 
William  Berkeley  respecting  Virginia,  and  he 
answered  them  in  the  following  year,  pre- 
aenting  a  satisfactory  statistical  account  of 
the  colony.  The  executive  consisted  of  a 
governor  and  sixteen  councillors,  who  held 
from  the  king  a  commission  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  causes  above  fiAecn  pounds. 
Causes  of  less  amount  were  tried  by  county 
courts,  of  which  there  were  twenty.  The 
assembly  met  every  year,  composed  of  two 
burgesses  from  each  county.  Appeals  lay  to 
the  assembly.  That  body  levied  the  taxes. 
This  power,  however,  was  delegated  for  some 
years  to  the  executive.  The  legislative  and 
executive  powers  rested  in  the  governor, 
council,  assembly  and  subordinate  officers. 
The  secretary  of  the  colony  sent  the  acts  of 
assembly  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  in  England.  All 
^eemen  were  boup4  to  inuster  monthly  in 


their  own  counties,  and  the  force  of  the  col- 
ony amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
horsemen.  There  were  two  forts  on  the 
James  and  one  on  each  of  the  three  rivers, 
Rappahannock,  York  and  Potomac.  The 
number  of  cannon  was  thirty.  The  Indians 
were  in  perfect  subjection.  The  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Virginia,  on  the  sea  coast,  had  been 
reduced  from  ten  degrees,  to  half  of  a  de- 
gree. Tobacco  was  the  only  commodity  of 
any  great  value ;  exotic  mulberry  trees  had 
been  planted,  and  some  attempts  made  to 
manufacture  silk.  There  was  plenty  of  tim- 
ber ;  of  iron  ore  but  little  discovered.  The 
whole  population  was  40,000 ;  of  which  were 
2,000  negro  slaves,  •  6,000  white  servants. 
The  average  annual  importation  of  senants, 
was  about  1,500 ;  most  of  them  English,  a 
few  Scotch,  fewer  Irish,  and  not  above  two 
or  three  ships  with  negroes  in  seven  years. 
New  plantations  were  found  sickly,  and  io 
such,  four-fifths  of  the  new  settlers  died. 
Eighty  vessels  came  yearly  froiQ  England 
and  Ireland  for  tobacco.  A  few  small  ves- 
sels came  from  New  England.  Virginia  bad 
not  more  than  two  vessels  and  they  not  over 
twenty  tons.  Sir  William  Berkeley  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  act  of  parliament,  re- 
stricting the  trade  of  Virginia  to  the  British 
kingdom ; — a  policy  at  once  injurious  to  both 
parties.  He  adds  that,  "  This  is  the  cause, 
why  no  small  or  great  vessels  are  built  here; 
for  we  are  most  obedient  to  all  laws,  while 
the  New  England  men  break  through  and 
men  trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest 
lead  them."  The  only  duty  levied  was  two 
shillings  on  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  ex« 
ported.  Out  of  this  revenue,  the  king  al- 
lowed the  governor  iSl,000,  to  which  the  as- 
sembly added  JS200.  Yet  Sir  William  com- 
plains, *'  I  can  knowingly  affirm,  that  there 
is  no  government  of  ten  years  setdement, 
but  has  thrice  as  much  allowed  him.  But  1 
am  supported  by  my  hopes,  tliat  his  gracious 
majesty  will  one  day  consider  me."  The 
king  had  no  revenue  in  the  colony  except 
quit-rents.  Every  man  instructed  his  chil- 
dren himself  according  to  his  ability.  Thf  re 
were  forty-eight  parishes  and  "  our  mini;^ 
ters  are  well  paid  and  by  my  consent  should 
be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oflener  and 
preach  less.     But  as  of  all  other  commodi- 

*  They  had  increased  one  hundred  fold  infiAjrjr^'** 
•ioce  IG20,  when  the  first  (went/  were  imported. 
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ties  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us  and  we 
bave  had  lew  that  we  could  boast  of,  since 
the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove 
dirers  men  hither.  But  I  thank  God,  there 
are  oo  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  here* 
sy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best 
government.     God  keep  us  from  both  !" 

The  restoration,  '*  the  worst  of  all  govern- 
meots,''  had  resulted  in  establishing  an  arbi> 
trarjand  oppressive  administration  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  church  and  state.  But  as  if  the 
wantonness  of  re-instated  tyranny  rioted  in 
boundless  license,  new  outrages  were  at 
hand.  [1673.]  Charles  made  grants  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culpepper  em- 
bracing the  entire  territory  of  Virginia.  The 
patents  entitled  them  to  all  rents  and  escheats, 
with  power  to  convey  all  vacant  lands,  nomi- 
nate sheriflTs,  escheators,  surveyors,  &c.,  pre- 
sent to  all  churches  and  endow  them  with 
lands,  to  form  countries,  parishes,  &c.  The 
ffrants  to  these  noblemen  were  limited  to  the 
terra  of  thirty-one  years,  and  yet  they  were 
preposterously  authorized  to  make  convey- 
ances in  fee  simple.  •  Henry,  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington, the  best  bred  person  in  the  royal 
court,  was  allied  to  the  monarch  as  father-in- 
law  to  the  king's  son,  by  Lady  Castlemaine. 
The  able  but  artful  and  rapacious  Culpepper 
was  one  of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  t  The  Virginians  grew 
«o  impatient  under  these  multiplied  grievan- 
ces, that  a  revolt  was  near  bursting  forth  in 
1674,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  "  of 
some  discreet  persons.*'  This  movement, 
however,  was  not  without  effect ;  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  levy  no  more 
taxes  for  their  own  emolument.  X  [1675.] 
The  Indian  savages  having  renewed  their 
bloody  incursions  upon  the  frontier,  war  was 
declared  against  them,  five  hundred  men,  un- 
der Sir  Henry  Chicheley,  ordered  to  march  to 
the  frontier,  and  eight  forts  to  be  garrisoned.  § 

•Hening.vol.  2,  p.  519. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  2.,  p.  209. 

tlbid.  p.  214,  and  Hcnini;,  vol.  1.,  pp.  315,  316. 

^  There  was  ftt  this  period  a  garrison  near  the  falls  of 
iu)es  river,  ai  Captain  Byrd*s,  or  a  fort  opposite  at  Nen  • 
icit'i  or  Howlett'a,  and  anolber  near  the  falls  of  the  Appo- 
ff^woi,  at  Major  General  Wood's,  "or  over  against  him  at 
«r.efwt  or  defensible  place  at  ffleelt,  of  which  fort  major 
i'eur  Jones"  was  "  caplsin  or  rhiefe  commander.**  Hen- 
H^  vol.  1,  p.  398. 


The  march  of  the  troops  was,  however,  coun* 
termanded  by  the  governor,  but  upon  what 
sufficient  grounds  he  never  could  explain. 
The  danger  now  became  so  wide-spread  and 
imminent,  that  all  persons  were  required  to 
go  armed  to  church,  and  court,  and  days  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed.  The 
people  now  urgently  petitioned  the  Governor 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  march  against 
the  savages  and  offered  to  enlist  as  volunteers 
at  their  own  expense.  *  Sir  William  rejected 
their  petitions  with  high  displeasure.  The 
minds  of  the  planters  were  exasperated. 
The  navigation  act  had  reduced  the  price  of 
tobacco  very  low,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods 
from  being  imported  into  the  colony,  unless 
first  landed  in  England  and  shipped  by  Eng- 
lishmen, in  English  vessels,  and  by  monopo- 
lizing the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  low  price 
of  tobacco  had  driven  the  planters  to  seek  a 
violent  remedy,  by  destroying  the  crop  in  the 
fields,  called  "  plant  cutting.''  To  secure  the 
trade  of  Virginia,  the  English  government 
undertook  to  establish  certain  ports  of  entry 
and  to  erect  towns,  '*  where  nature  had  said 
there  should  be  none/'  The  scheme  failed ; 
yet  not  without  exacerbating  the  public  dis- 
contents. They  were  further  aggravated  by 
the  dividing  the  colony  away  among  court 
favorites,  by  grants  covering  not  only  wild 
lands,  but  private  plantations  long  settled  and 
improved.  To  resist  these  enormities,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint,  in  September  of 
this  year,  agents  to  visit  England  and  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  king.  Their  ex« 
penses  t  were  provided  for  by  taxes,  that  fell 
heaviest  on  the  poorer  class  of  people.  These 
agents,  Francis  Morryson,  Thomas  Ludwell, 
and  Robert  Smith,  solicited  ''  that  Virginia 
shall  no  more  be  transferred  in  parcels  to  In^ 
dividuals,  but  may  remain  forever  depen-* 
dent  on  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  pub* 
lie  officers  should  be  obliged  to  reside  within 
the  colony ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  except  by  the  assembly."  Thia 
petition  affords  a  singular  commentary  on  the 
panegyrics,  recently  lavished  by  these  loyal 
Virginians  upon  his  "  most  sacred  majcstie," 
who  repaid  their  fervid  loyalty  by  an  unre- 
lenting system   of  oppression.     Parliament 

*  Accoantof  Bacon's  Rel)ellion  in  Virginia  Oaxette. 

t  These  included  douceurs  to  be  given  to  courtiers,  for 
vithout  money  **  it  was  certain  nothing  could  be  effected  at 
lb*  v#osl  court  of  Charles  il,**    Account  io  Va.  Gazette, 
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now  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of 
taxing  both  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colonies,  and  Virginia  deprecated  an  assump- 
tion which,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  century,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  resist.  The  act  of  25 
Gar.  11.  for  better  securing  the  plantation 
trade,  laid  duties  on  the  commerce  between 
one  colony  and  another,  and  the  revenue  thus 
derived  was  absorbed  by  the  officers  who  col- 
lected it.  In  the  midst  of  these  complicated 
oppressions,  the  commissioners,  smitten  with 
a  slavish  loyalty,  supplicated  the  king  to  make 
Sir  William  Berkeley  governor  for  life.  The 
people  of  Virginia,  groaning  under  these  ac- 
cumulated grievances  and  tortured  by  so 
many  cruel  apprehensions,  began  to  meditate 
violent  measures  of  relief.  Some  of  the  feu- 
dal institutions  of  England — those  ancient 
buttresses  of  tyranny  had  no  existence  here. 
Principles,  proper  to  the  mother  country,  lost 
their  force  in  America,  and  others,  conforma- 
ble to  anew  position,  gradually  usurped  their 
place.  Men,  transplanted  to  a  new  hemis- 
phere, changed  their  sentiments  as  well  as 
their  clime.  Thus,  even  in  Virginia,  the  most 
Anglican  and  loyal  of  the  colonies,  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  naturally  in- 
fused itself  into  the  breasts  of  the  planters. 
An  ocean  separated  them  from  England  and 
attenuated  the  terror  of  a  distant  sceptre. 
The  supremacy  of  law  being  yet  not  firmly 
established,  especially  in  the  border  country, 
**  a  wild  spirit  of  justice"  had  arisen,  which 
was  apt  to  decline  into  a  contempt  of  au- 
thority and  licentious  insubordination.  Add- 
ed to  this,  the  colony  contained  some  disor- 
derly materials;  dissolute  adventurers,  con- 
victs, male-content  Cromweliian  soldiers  re- 
duced to  bondage,  victims  of  civil  war  ripe 
for  revolt  and  who  found  an  avenue  of  hope 
only  in  intestine  convulsions.  A  spark  only 
was  wanting  to  kindle  these  combustible  ma- 
terials. The  horrid  massacres  of  former  years 
made  the  colonists  sensitive  to  alarms  and 
impatient  of  indiflference  to  their  fearful  ap- 
prehensions. The  fatigues,  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  pioneer  life  inspired  fortitude ; 
while  frequent  conflict  with  a  savage  foe  con- 
firmed courage.  The  wild  maornificence  of 
nature,  the  fresh  luxuriance  of  a  virgin  soil, 
gloomy  forests,  mighty  rivers  and  hoary  moun- 
tains— all  these  could  not  fail  to  kindle  emo- 
tions in  the  human  breast  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty.    In  fine,  disaffection  waa  em- 


boldened by  the  civil  dissensions  of  England, 
which  now  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
throne  of  the  second  Charles. 

"  About  the  year  1675  [says  an  old  writer] 
appeared  three  prodigies  in  that  country, 
which,  from  th'  attending  disasters,  were 
looked  upon  as  ominous  presages.  The  one 
was  a  large  comet  every  evening  for  a  week 
or  more  at  South-west ;  thirty  five  degrees 
high,  streaming  like  a  horse-taile  westwards, 
untill  it  reach' d  (almost)  the  horison  and  set- 
ting towards  the  North-west.  Another  was 
fflights  of  pigions,  in  bredth  nigh  a  quarter 
of  the  mid-hemisphere  and  of  their  length 
was  no  visible  end;  whose  weights  brake 
down  the  limbs  of  lar^e  trees  whereon  these 
rested  at  niffhts  of  which  the  ffowlers  $hot 
abundance  and  eat  'em ;  this  sight  put  the 
old  planters  under  the  more  portentous  ap- 
prehensions because  the  like  was  seen  (as 
they  said)  in  the  year  1640,  when  th'  Indians 
committed  the  last  massacre,  but  not  after, 
until  that  present  year  1675.  The  third 
strange  appearance  was  swarms  of  iflyes, 
about  an  inch  long  and  big  as  the  top  of  a 
man's  little  finger,  rising  out  of  spigot  holes 
in  the  earth,  which  eat  the  new  sprouted 
leaves  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  without 
other  harm  and  in  a  month  lefl  us.*'  * 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1675—1676. 

Siege  of  Piacataway  ;  Col.  John  Washinstoo  ;  Six  of  tbe 
Indiana  slain  ;  The  fort  evacuated;  The  Indians  murder 
ihe  inhabitants  of  ihc  frontier  ;  Servant  and  owenett  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  slain;  His  indignation;  Alanatof 
Condition  of  the  country  ;  The  people  take  up  arotf  is 
their  own  defence ;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  chosen  IraJcr. 
His  character ;  He  harangues  the  fnsar^ents;  Solicits 
a  commission  of  General  from  Sir  William  BerMey; 
Berkeley  proclaims  the  insurgents  rebels  and  i^itk  t 
parly  of  mounted  gentlemen  pursues  them ;  The  planter* 
of  the  lower  country  now  revolt ;  The  Forts  Jismsadni. 
The  Rebellion  not  the  result  of  personal  pique  or  ambttioa 
in  Bacon;  He  marches  into  the  wilderness;  Mniu'''* 
of  friendly  Indians  ;  Bacon  returns ;  Is  elected  a  Bur- 
gess ;  Arrested  ;  Governor  Berkeley  rele:i»es  hixn  on  ha 
parole ;  The  Assembly  meets ;  Bacon  confesses  ba 
crimes  and  sues  for  pardon  ;  He  is  restored  to  hw  ««t 
in  the  Council  and  his  friends  are  released;  Naihw*^ 
Bacon,  senior;  Berkeley  issues  secret  warrants  for  ifc« 
arrest  of  the  younger  Bacon. 

•  T.  M's  Account  in  Kercbeva!*s  Hist,  of  the  VaUej. 
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Jo  the  year  1675  a  herdsman  named  Rob-  of  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
eit  Hen,  together  with  an  Indian,  was  slain  |  James,  murdered  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
by  a  partj  of  the  tribe  of  Doegs  in  the  coun-  they  met,  to  the  number  of  sixty — sacrifi- 
tj  of  Northumberland.  *  Colonel  Mason  |cing  ten  ordinary  victims  for  each  one  of  the 
and  Captain  Brent,  with  some  militia,  pur-j  chiefs  that  they  had  lost.  They  now  sent  a 
saiog  the  offenders  beyond  the  frontier  of,  message  to  the  governor  by  an  English  in- 
MaryJaod,  slaughtered  indiscriminately  a.terpreter  declaring  themselves  ready  for 
namber  of  them,    and   of   the   Susqueha-  peace  or  for  war.  * 

At  the  falls  of  the  James  they  had  slain  a 
servant  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  and  his  over- 
seer, to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  t  He 
vowed  to  avenge  their  blood.  In  that  peri- 
in  a  fort  of  the  Piscataways,  another  friendly ',  od  of  apprehension  and  alarm,  the  more  ex- 
tribe  near  the  head  of  the  Potomac.  This 'posed  and  defenceless  families  deserting 
fort  was  besieged  by  a  thousand  militia  raised  their  homes,  took  shelter  in  houses  of  greater 
00  both  sides  of  that  river.  They  were  com-  numbers  and  fortified  them  with  palisades 
manded  by  Colonel  John   Washington   of;  and  redoubts.     Neighbors  banding  together 


nouffhs,  a  friendly  tribe.  These  latter  re- 
cently driven  by  the  Senecas,  a  tribe  of  the  five 
DatioQs  t  from  their  own  country  at  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  now  sought  refuge 


Westmoreland  county,  Virginia — the  great 
grandfather  of  George  Washington.  Col. 
John  Washington  had  arrived  in  the  colony 
«boat  the  year  1658.     Not  long  after,  being, 


passed  in  co-operating  parties  from  planta- 
tion to  plantation,  taking  arms  with  them 
into  the  fields  where  they  labored,  and  post- 
ing sentinels  to  give  warning  of  the  insidiousi 
as  has  been  conjectured,  a  surveyor,  he  had  foe.  No  man  ventured  out  of  doors  unarmed. 
made  locations  of  lands,  which,  however.  The  Indians,  in  small  parties,  stealing  with 
vere  set  aside,  until  the  Indians,  to  whom  furtive  glance  through  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
these  lands  had  been  assigned,  should  vacate  ^^^  noiseless  tread  oi  the  moccasin  scarce. 

stirring  a  leaf,  prowled  around  like  pan- 
thers in  quest  of  prey.  At  length  the  peo- 
ple at  the  head  of  the  James  and  the  York, 
exasperated  by  the  wrongs  of  a  government 
so  vigorous  in  oppression  and  so  imbecile  for 
defence,  and  alarmed  at  the  slaughter  of  their 


them.  [1667.]  He  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses.l  To  return  to  the  siege ; 
SL\  of  the  Indian  chiefs  sent  out  from  the 
fort  on  a  parley  were  shot  down  by  the  mi- 
litia. The  savages  now  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  subbisting  partly  on  horses  cap- 
tured from  the  whites,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  seventy-five  warriors,  with  their  wo- 
i&ea  and  children,  pressed  by  famine,  evac- 
uated the  fort  in  the  night,  marching  off  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  making  the  welkin 
fioff  with  yells  of  defiance,  and  putting  to 
<ieath  ten  of  the  militia  found  asleep.  The 
mages  making  their  way  by  the  head  waters 


*  For  the  following  details  see  generally  T.  M*8  account 
to  t«  found  Kercbevnrs  Hist,  of  the  Viiiley,  p.  22.  Hen. 
*oi  2.  p.  341  543  Beverley,  B.  I.  p.  65.  Keith,  p.  156. 
BreTtarie  and  Conclusion,  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  250.  And  Ac- 
count  of  Bacon's  Reliellion  in  Va.  Gazette  for  the  year. 
And  1  Forre's  Hiit.  Tracts. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  215,  et  seq.  Chalmers'  Annals,  pp. 
332, 335,  348.  350. 

I  Bork,  vol.  2,  p.  144.  See  also  "  An  account  of  onr 
lateironWes  in  Virginia,  wriuen  in  1676,  by  Mrs.  An.  Cot- 
loB.  of  Q.  Creeke/*  p.  3,  in  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  1 . 
Tbii  curious  doeument  was  puhlished  from  the  original 
aanairriptin  (be  Richmond  £nquirer,  of  12th  Sept.,  1804. 
T  M't  account,  no  less  intm»ting,  w<s  republished  in  the 
>nu  paper.  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  Religious  and  Lit- 
erary Magaxine,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  H,  Rice.  The 
^discrepancies  between  the  scrcrai  relations  can  hardly  lie 
tfconcilcd. 


neighbors,-^often  murdered  with  circum- 
stances of  cruel  torture  and  barbarity,— rose 
tumultuously  in  their  own  defence  and  chose 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  for  their  leader.  Ed- 
ucated at  the  inns  of  Court  in  England,  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  fortune,  young,  bold 
and  ambitious ;  of  an  attractive  person,  fasci- 
nating manners,  and  commanding  eloquence, 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  of 
his  age  in  Virginia.  It  was  now  less  than 
three  years  since  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  X 
and  his  genius  had  already  raised  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  council,   and  his  manners  had 


*  "  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  civil  ware  in  Virginia  in 
the  year  1675  and  1676,"  p.  1  in  Force's'  Hist.  Tracts,  toI. 
1.  This  account  is  evidently,  in  the  main,  if  not  altogether, 
by  the  same  hand  with  the  letter  bearing  the  signature  of 
Mre.  An.  Cottoii.  Several  passages  are  identical.  These 
docuroenta  display  genius  and  satirical  wiL 

t  Bacon  himself  resided  at  Curie's  on  the  James  ri rer. 
Account  in  Va.  Gaselte. 

X  **  He  settled  at  Curie's  upon  James  River  in  the  midst 
of  those  people  who  were  the  greatest  sufferera  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians  and  he  himself  frequently  felt 
the  effects  of  I  heir  inroads."— Acct.  in  Va.  Gasette. 
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won  for  him  an  extensive  popularity.  Ba- 
con called  to  the  command,  haransued  the 
insurgent  planters  on  the  horrors  of  Indian 
massacre — the  imbecility  of  the  government 
and  all  their  grievances.  He  avowed  that 
he  accepted  the  command,  only  to  serve 
them  and  the  country  ;  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  endure  the  severest  trials  and  en- 
counter the  most  formidable  dangers,  and  he 
pledged  himself  never  to  lay  down  his  arms 
until  he  had  executed  vengeance  on  the  In- 
dian savacres  and  redressed  all  the  wrongs  of 
his  countrymen.  His  accents  found  an  echo 
in  every  breast  and  the  insurgent  planters, 
fired  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  vowed 
unanimous  devotion  to  him.  Bacon,  thus 
joined  by  "  many  gentlemen  of  good  condi- 
tion," mustered  in  20  days  500  men.  *  He 
now  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
or a  commission  of  General,  with  authority 
to  lead  out  his  followers,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, against  the  Indians.  He  then  stood  so 
high  in  the  council,  that  Sir  William  Berkeley 
found  it  imprudent  to  return  a  downright  re- 
fusal, and  he  concluded  to  temporize.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  leading  men  about  Sir 
William  fomented  the  differences  between 
him  and  Bacon,  having  "  his  merits  in  mis- 
trust as  a  luminary  that  threatened  to  eclipse 
their  rising  glories."  t  The  governor's  an- 
swer was  sent  by  some  of  his  friends,  who 
endeavored  to  persuade  Bacon  to  disband. 
But  he  refused. 

Thereupon,  the  governor,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  rebels 
all  who  should  fail  to  return  t  within  a  cer- 
tain time  and  starting  from  Middle  Planta- 
tion, (now  Williamsburg,)  with  a  party  of 
mounted  gentlemen,  followed  after  Bacon  to 
the  falls  of  James  river,  but  returned  without 
effecting  anything.     During  the  Governor's 


*  Acct.  in  Va.  Gazette. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  civil  wars,  p.  10.  This 
circumstance  may  recall  to  mind  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  leaders  in  Virginia,  who,  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
drove  Patrick  Henry  frona  the  army. 

I  According  to  "Narraiive  of  the  Indian  and  Civil 
Wars,"  p.  10.  Racon,  before  the  murder  of  hi»  overseer, 
had  been  refused  the  commission  and  had  sworn  passion- 
ately that  upon  the  next  murder  he  should  hear  of,  he 
would  march  against  the  Indians,  "commission  or  no  com- 
mission." And  when  one  of  his  own  family  was  butchered, 
*'hegot  together  about  seventy  or  ninety  persons,  most 
good  housekeepers,  well-armed,"  &c.  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  IGl, 
makes  their  number  "near  GOO  men,"  and  refers  to  ancient 
(MS.)  records. 


absence,  the  planters  of  the  lower  country 
rose  in  open  revolt  and  declared  against  the 
frontier  forts  as  a  useless  and  intolerable  bar- 
then.  The  repugnance  always  displayed  in 
Virginia  to  them,  was  probably  heightened 
by  a  secret  apprehension,  lest  these  mean:; 
of  defence  might  be  made  use  of,  as  the  in- 
struments of  despotism.  To  restore  quiet 
the  forts  were  dismantled ;  the  assembly,  the 
odious  **  Long  Parliament"  of  Virginia,  was 
dissolved,  and  writs  for  a  new  election  issued. 
This  revolt  in  the  lower  country,  with  which 
Bacon  had  no  immediate  connection,  de- 
monstrates how  widely  the  leaven  of  rebel- 
lion, as  it  was  styled,  pervaded  the  body  of 
the  people  and  how  unfounded  is  the  notion, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  pique  or 
ambition  in  Bacon.  Had  he  never  set  his 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  a  rebellion  would  hare  oc- 
curred at  this  time.  There  was  no  man  in 
the  colony  with  a  brighter  prospect  before 
him  than  Bacon  ;  nor  could  he  have  enga- 
ged in  the  popular  movement,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  selfish  considerations,  and  immi- 
nent risk.  *  The  movement  was  revolu- 
tionary,— a  miniature  prototype  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  in  £ngland,  and  of  1776,  in 
Virginia  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  men  of  property  in  Bacon's 
little  army,  fearful  of  a  confiscation,  deserted 
their  leader  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
But  Bacon,  with  fifly-seven  men,  penetrated 
into  the  Indian  country,  until  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  without  discovering 
the  enemy.  At  length  a  tribe  of  friendly 
Mannakin  Indians  were  found  entrenched 
within  a  pallisaded  fort.  Bacon  endeavoring 
to  procure  provisions  from  thera  was  refused, 
and  one  of  his  men  being  killed  by  a  random 
shot,  suspecting  treachery,  he  stormed  the 
fort,  burnt  it  and  the  cabins,  and  with  a  lo«« 
of  only  three  of  his  party,  put  to  death  one 
hundred  and  fifly  Indians,  t  It  is  difficult 
to  credit,  and  impossible  to  justify  this  mas- 
sacre. Bacon,  with  his  company,  now  re- 
turned home  and  he  was  shortly  after  elec- 
ted one  of  the  burgesses  for  the  county  of 
Henrico.  Brewse  or  Bruce,  his  colleague 
and  a  captain   of  the   Insurgents,  was  not 


*  Burk,  Tol.2,  p.  160. 

t  According  to  •*  Narrative  of  InHian  and  Civil  Wars*" 
p.  11.  n:icon  blew  up  Ihcir  MM^axine  of  ann'9  anJ  t'^^- 
powder.    Sec  also  Account  in  Virginia  Gas^ttc. 
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kis  odious  to  the  governor.  *  Bacon  upon 
his  election,  going  down  the  James  river, 
with  a  party  of  his  friends,  was  met  by  an 
armed  vessel,  ordered  on  board  of  her  and 
arrested  by  Major  Howe,  high  sheriff  of 
Jamestown,  t  who  conveyed  him  to  the  gov- 
ernor at  that  place,  by  whom  he  was  accost- 
ed thus  :— 

"Mr.  Bacon,  you  had  forgot  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Bacon.  "No,  may  it  please  your  honour." 

Governor.     "  Then  I'll  take  your   parol,'* 

which  he  did  and  gave  him  his  liberty.     A 

number  of  his  companions  who  had  been 

arrested  with  him,  were  still  kept  in  irons. 

On  the  5lh  of  June,  1676,  the  new  assem- 
hlj  met  in  the  chamber  over  the  general 
court,  and  having  chosen  a  speaker,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  for  them  down  and  addressed 
them  in  a  brief  abrupt  speech  on  the  Indian 
disturbances,  and  in  allusion  to  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  slain,  exclaimed:  "  If  they  had 
killed  my  grandfather  and  my  grandmother, 
mj  father  and  mother  and  all  my  friends,  yet 
if  the  J  had  come  to  treat  of  peace,  they  ought 
to  have  gone  in  peace."  After  a  little  inter- 
nal, he  rose  again  and  said  :  "  If  there  be  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth,  thsre  is  joy  now,  for  we 
have  a  penitent  sinner  come  before  us  : — call 
Mr.  Bacon."  Bacon  now  appearing,  was 
compelled  upon  one  knee,  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  to  confess  his  crimes  and  beg  pardon 

•  h  vas  afterwards  charged  by  the  King's  coramission- 
fra  thai  the  inaleronteiils  returned  freemen  (not  being 
trfeholHer*)  for  burgesses.  Breviarie  and  Conclusion,  2. 
B-Jrk,  p.  251.    The  charge  i%as  well  founded. 

t  Beterley,  B.  1,  p.  71,  gives  another  version  :  "  Mat- 
leni did  not  sticceed  there  to  Mr.  Bacon's  satisfaction, 
••iTefore  be  expressed  himself  a  liitle  too  freely.  For 
''^'ch.teing  suspended  from  the  council,  he  went  away 
Hm  in  a  huff,  with  his  sloop  and  followers.  The  gover 
WT  felled  a  long-boat  v^iih  men  and  pursued  the  sloop  so 
«Me,  thill  colonel  Bacon  removed  into  his  boat  to  make 
°»n  haste.  But  the  governor  had  sent  up  by  land  to  the 
5^p^al  Sandy  Point,  where  he  was  stopped  and  sent 
•-'^^n  again."  Keith,  p.  158,  follows  Beverley.  The  Bre- 
^ane  and  Conclusion,  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  250,  gives  still  adif- 
frf*ni  account:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  new  assembly. 
OMoa  I'onies  down  lo  Jamestown  in  a  sloop  and  armed 
'3fa  in  her;  is  shot  at  and  forced  to  fly  up  the  river;  ia 
P  :f>'icd  and  taken  prisoner  by  Capl.  Thomas  Gardner  and 
Wi'eied  up  to  the  governor." 

T.  Ms  account,  followed  in  the  text,  seems  the  more 
pr^b-ible,  since  he  was  a  burgess  present  in  Jamestown 
*-^t  the  lime  of  Bacon's  capture.  The  account  in  the  Vir- 
ginia  Gasette  follows  the  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.  Ac- 
cording to ..  Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Wars,"  Bacon 
*M  captured  in  his  own  sloop  lying  at  Jamestown. 

Vol.  XIII— 43 


of  God,  the  king  and  governor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  * 

"  I,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  of  Henrico  coun- 
ty,   in   Virginia,  doe   hereby  most   readily, 
freely  and  most  humbly  acknowledge  that  I 
am,  and  have  been  guilty  of  diverse  late  un« 
lawfull,  mutinous  and   rebellious  practices, 
contrary  to  my  duty  to  his  most  sacred  ma- 
jestie*s  governour  and  this  country,  by  beat- 
ing up  of  drums;  raiseing  of  men  in  armes  ; 
marching  with  them  into  several!  parts  of  his 
most  sacred  majestie's  colony,  not  only  with- 
out order  and  commission,   but  contrary  to 
the  express  orders  and  commands  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Knt.,  his  majes- 
ties most  worthy  governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Virginia.     And  I  do  further  acknow- 
ledge,  that  the  said  honorable  orovernour  hath 
been  very  favorable  to  me,  by  his  several  re- 
iterated gracious  offers  of  pardon,  thereby  to 
reclaime  me  from  the  persecution  of  those 
my   unjust  proceedings,  (whose  noble  and 
generous  mercy  and  clemency  I  can  never 
sufficiently   acknowledge,)  and   for  the  re- 
settlement of  this  whole  country  in   peace 
and  quietnesse.     And  I  doe  hereby,  upon 
my  knees,  most  humbly  begg  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  his  majestie's  said  governour,  that 
upon  this  my  most  harty  and  unfeigned  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  said  miscarriages  and 
unwarrantable  practices,   he  will   please  to 
grant  me  his  gracious  pardon  and  indemp- 
nity,  humbly  desireing  also  the  honourable 
councell  of  state,  by  whose  goodnesse  I  am 
also  much  obleged  and  the  honourable  bur- 
gesses of  the  present  grand  assembly  to  in- 
terceed    and  mediate  with    his  honour,  to 
grant  me  such  pardon.     And  I  doe  hereby 
promise,  upon  the  word  and  faith  of  a  chris- 
tian and  of  a  gentleman,   that  upon  such 
pardon  granted  me,  as  I  shall  ever  acknow- 
ledge so  great  a  favour,  soe  I'  will  alwaies 
bear  true   faith  and  allegiance  to  his  most 
sacred  majestic  and  demeane  myself  dutiful- 
ly, faithfully  and  peacably  to  the  government 
and  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  am  most 
ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  bond  of  two 
thousand  pounds  Stirling,  and  for  security 
thereof,  bind  my  whole  estate  in  Virginia  to 
the  country,  for  my  good  and  quiett  behaviour 
for  one  whole  yeare,  from  this  date,  and  doe 
promise  and  obleige  myself  to  continue  lay 
said  duty  and  allegiance  at  all  times  afler- 

•  Hentng,  vol.  2,  pp.  543-514. 
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wards.  In  testimony  of  this  my  free  and 
harty  recognition,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed 
my  name  this  ninth  day  of  June,  1676. 

Nath.  Bacon." 

The  intercession  of  the  council  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Wee  of  his  majestie's  councell  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  doe  hereby  desire  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bacon's  request,  the  right 
honourable  the  governor  to  grant  the  said 
Mr.  Bacon  his  freedom.  Dated  the  9th  of 
June,  1676. 

Phill.  Ludwell, 

James  Bray, 

Wm.  Cole, 

Ra.  Wormeley, 


Hen.  Chicheley, 
Nath'l  Bacon, 
Thos.  Beale, 
Tho.  Ballard, 


Jo.  Bridger." 
When  Bacon  had  made  his  acknowledir- 


Jamestown,  to  avenge  all  wrongs  done  to 
him  or  his  friends.  * 

There  was  in  the  council  at  this  time  one 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  near  relatife  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  who  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  elder  Bacon  was  a  weal- 
thy politic  old  man,  childless,  and  intending 
to  make  his  name-sake  and  kinsman  his  heir. 
It  was  by  the  pressing  solicitatioDs  of  this 
old  gentleman,  as  was  believed,  that  young 
Bacon  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
peat at  the  bar  of  the  house  the  recaQtation 
written  by  the  old  gentleman.  And  it  was 
he,  as  was  supposed,  who  gave  timelj  warn- 
ing to  the  young  Bacon  to  fiee  for  his  life. 
Three  or  four  days  after  his  first  arrest,  manj 
country  people  from  the  heads  of  the  rivers, 


appeared  in  Jamestown  ;  but  finding  Bacon 
ment,  the  governor  exclaimed,  "  God  forgive  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  hi« 

you,     I     forgive    you,"     repeating     the    words    pomnnninns    at     Iih*>rtv     thnv  r*.ti,riipH  hame 


companions  at  liberty,  they  returned  home 
satisfied.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  wa- 
vering, temporizing  old  governor  seeing  all 
quiet,  issued  secret  warrants  to  sieze  him 
again,  intending  probably  to  raise  the  militia 
and  prevent  a  rescue. 


thrice.      Col.   Cole    of  the  council  added, 

"  and  all  that  were  with  him  ;"  "  yea,"  echoed 

the  governor,  "  and  all  that  were  with  him," 

for  there  were  then  twenty  persons  or  more 

in  irons,  who  had  been  arrested  in  company 

of  Bacon,  when  he  was  coming  down  the 

river.     Sir  William  Berkeley  now  starting  up 

from  his  chair,  for  the  third  time,  exclaimed, 

"Mr.  Bacon  if  you  will  live  civilly  but  till  next 

Quarter  court,  Il'e  promise  to  restore  you 

againe  to  yo'r  place  there,"   (pointing  with 

his   hand  to  Mr.  Bacon's   seat,)  he  having 

been  of  the  council  before  those   troubles, 

although  he  had  been  only  a  few  years  in 

Virginia   and  having  been  deposed  by  the 

governor's  proclamation.     However,  instead 

of  being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  quarterly 

court.  Bacon  was  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 

council  on  that  very  day.     Intelligence  of  it 

was  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  by  the 

people  in  Jamestown.     This  took  place  on 

Saturday.     Bacon  was  also  promised  a  com- ! 

mission  to  go  out  against  the  Indians,  to  be       Within  three  or  four  days   afler  Bacon's 

delivered  him  on  the  Monday  following  ;  ^,  hegira,  news  reached  Jamestown,  that  he  was 

but  being  delayed  or  disappointed,  a  few  days  thirty  miles  above,  on  the  James  river,  at  (he 

afler,  (the  assembly  being  engaged  in  taking  head  of  four   hundred  men.       Sir  William 

measures  against  the  Indians,)  he  escaped  Berkeley  now   summoned   the  York  train- 

firom  Jamestown.     He  conceived  the  gover-  bands  to  defend  Jamestown.     Only  one  hon* 

Dor's  pretended  generosity  to  be  only  a  lure  <lred  obeyed  the  summons,  and   they  arrived 

lo  keep  him  out  of  his  seat  in  the  house  o«  too  late  and  one  half  of  them  were  favorable 

burgesses  and  to  quiet  the  people  of  the  up-  to  Bacon.     Expresses  almost  hourly  brought 

p«r  wuiitry.  who  were  hastening  down  to|     .  A.corfing.oM«.Cotu,n-.l...,r.B.conoU.in«!>... 

^  _      .    .        ^  ^       ,     .       _  I  of  absence  to  »i»il  hia  wife:  "sick  m  he  preteadrd.*'  Boi 

*  Brevianc  and  Conclusion.  Burk.  toI.  2,  p,  259.    Mrs    f^m  T.  M*s  acioant  and  olbeis  this  appeals  to  I*  errcr*. 
Ann  Cotton**  letter.   Compare  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  338-3.  ©us. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

1676. 

Bacon  with  an  armeil  force  enters  Jamestowo;  Exi>''rts 
a  Commission  from  ihe  Governor ;  Proceeiiings  ot  l^ 
AssernMy ;  Baron  mnrches  again»t  the  Pan. ::.'•» ^f<- 
Berkeley  summons  the  Gloucester  militia  ;  Bicon  co>iq- 
termurches  upon  the  Governor ;  He  escapes  to  Acco- 
mac;  Bacon  encamps  at  Middle  Plantation;  C^lls  a 
Convention;  Oi«lh  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  the  inb\H- 
tants;  Sarah  Drummond  ;  Giles  BUnd  seises  an  s^io^J 
vessel  and  sails  for  Accomac ;  His  capture ;  Berkley  ^^ 
turns  and  takes  possession  of  Jamestown  ;  Bscoo  (I'^i- 
minales  the  Indians  on  the  frontier. 
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intelligence  of  his  approach.      In  less  than 
four  days,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  he  marched 
into  Jamestown  unresistedi  and  drew  up  his 
force,  (now  numbering  six  hundred  men,) 
horse  and  foot,  in  battle  array  on  the  green, 
in  front  of  the  State-house.     In  half  an  hour 
\\ie  drum  beat,  as  w^as  the   custom,  for  the 
assembly  to  meet,  and  in  less  than  thirty  min- 
otes,  Bacon  advanced  with  a  file  of  fusileers 
on  either  hand,  near  to    the  corner  of  the 
State-house,  where  he  was  met  by  the  gover- 
nor and  council.      The  ffovernor  baring  his 
breast,  cried  out,   "  here !  shoot  me, — fore 
God  fair  mark,  shoot,"  frequently  repeating 
the  words.     Bacon  replied  :    "  No,  may  it 
please  yo'r  hono'r,  we  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
jo'r  head,  nor  of  any  other  man's ;  we  are 
come  for  a  commission  to  save  our  lives  from 
th'  Indians,  which  you  have  so  often  promis- 
ed and  now  we  will  have  it  before  we  sro." 
Bacon  was  walking  to  and  fro  between  the 
files  of  his  men,  holding  his  left  arm  akimbo, 
"with  outragioas   postures/*  and  gesticula- 
ting violently  with  his  right.     Sir  William 
Berkeley  was  no  less  agitated.      After  a  few 
moments  he  withdrew  to  his  private  apart- 
ment, at  the  other  end  of  the  State-house, 
the  members  of  the  council  accompanying 
him.    Bacon  followed,  frequently  hurrying 
his  hand  from  his  sword-hilt  to  his  hat  and  ex- 
claiming, "Damn  my  bloud.  Tie  kill  governor, 
councill,   assembly   and   all,    and  then  Fie 
sheath  my  sword  in  my  own  heart's  bloud !" 
It  was  understood  that  he  had  given  private 
orders  to  his  men,  that  upon  the  signal  of  his 
drawing  his  sword,  they  should  fire.     The 
fusileers  with  cocked  guns  pointed  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  assembly-chamber,  crowded  with 
faces,  repeated    in  threatening  tones,  "  We 
tftV/hare  it,  we  will  have  it" — meaning  the 
commission  of  General  for  Bacon.     One  of 
the  burgesses,  waiving  his  handkerchief,  cried 
out:  "  You  shall  have  it — you  shall  have  it," 
when  uncocking  their  guns  they  shouldered 
them  and  stood   still,   till   Bacon  returning, 
they  rejoined   the  main  body.     In  about  an 
hour  after,  Bacon  re-entered   the   assembly- 
chamber  and    demanded  a  commission,  au- 
thorizing him  to  march  out  against  the  In- 
dians.    Godwin,   the  Speaker,  *  who  was   a 
Baconian,   remaining  silent  in  the   chair,  a 
burgess  named  Bruce  t  (or  Brewse,)  a  col- 

*  2.  Heninf.  p.  606. 

f  Urewsr,  according;   to  Brcvinrie  and   Conclusion,  in 
B«rk,  roi.  2.  p.  250.    BiMyton,  according  to  T.  M. 


league  of  Bacon,  alone  found  courage  to 
answer,  "  twas  not  in  our  province  or  power 
nor  of  any  other  save  the  king's  vice-gerent, 
our  ffovern'r."  Bacon  nevertheless  still  warm- 
ly  urged  his  demand,  and  harangued  the  body 
for  near  half  an  hour,  on  the  Indian  distur- 
bances; the  condition  of  the  public  reven- 
ues :  the  exhorbitant  taxes,  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions  of  the  administration,  and  all  the 
grievances  of  their  miserable  country.  Hav- 
ing concluded  and  finding  "  no  other  answer, 
he  went  away  dissatisfied." 

The  assembly  went  on  to  provide  for  the 
Indian  war,  and  made  Bacon  General  and 
Commander-in-chief,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  governor.  '*  An  act  of  indemnity  was 
also  passed  to  Bacon  and  his  party  for  com- 
mitting this  force  and  a  high  applausive  let- 
ter was  writ  in  favor  of  Bacon's  designs  and 
proceedings  to  the  king's  majesty,  signed  by 
the  governor,  council  and  assembly."  *  Sir 
William  Berkeley  at  the  same  time  address- 
ed a  letter  to  king  Charles  II.,  writing,  "  I 
have  above  30  years  governed  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  the  sun  ever  shone  over,  but 
am  now  encompassed  with  rebellion  like 
waters,  in  every  respect  like  to  that  of  Mas- 
sanello,  except  their  leader."  t  Some  of  the 
burgesses  also  wrote  to  his  majesty,  setting 
forth  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak. 

The  amnesty  extended  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  25th  of  June,  1676,  and  ex- 
cepted only  offences  against  the  law  con- 
cerning the  Indian  trade,  t  The  assembly, 
however,  did  not  restrict  itself  to  measures 
favorable  to  Bacon.  It  adopted  a  middle 
ground  between  him  and  the  governor.  On 
the  one  hand.  Bacon,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  at  least,  had  been  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion and  he  had  so  acknowledged.  Yet  he 
was  not  more  guilty  than  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  colony,  and  probably  not  more 
so  than  a  majority  of  the  assembly  itself. 
And  the  popular  movement  seemed  justified 
by  a  necessary  self-defence  and  an  intolera- 
ble accumulation  of  public  grievances.     On 


*  Breviarie  nnd  Conclusion.     Bork,  vol.  2,  p.  251. 

t  Massaniello,  or  Thomas  Anello,  a  fisherman  of  Na- 
ples, born  1G23.  Exasperated  by  ihe  oppressive  taxes  laid 
by  Auslria  upon  his  countrymen,  at  the  head  of  two  thous- 
and young  men,  nniicd  w  ilh  canes,  he  overthrew  the  vice- 
roy ;  seizt'd  Ufion  the  supremo  power,  and  after  holding  it 
some  vearK,  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins  in  1647.  Lcra- 
priere's  Biog.  Dictionary. 

X  Hen.,  vol.  2.  p.  263. 
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the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Berkeley  had 
violated  a  solemn  encfavement  to  errant  the 
commission.  Added  to  these  considerations 
it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
that  the  term  often  years,  for  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  had  been  appointed,  had  ex- 
pired, and  this  circumstance,  although  it ; 
might  not  be  held  absolutely  to  terminate  his  | 
'authority,  served  at  the  least  to  attenuate  its , 
weight.  The  assembly  pursued  a  line  of 
compromise,  with  a  view  at  once  to  vindi- 
cate the  supremacy  of  law;  to  heal  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  governor ;  to  protect 
the  country ;  to  screen  Bacon  and  his  con- 
federates from  punishment  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  government. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  resolutions  in- 
structing the  Virginia  delegates  in  congress 
to  declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent, 
were  passed  in  June,  1776,  and  that  the  as- 
sembly, under  Bacon's  influence,  met  in 
June,  1676.  • 

The  first  act  of  the  session  declared  war 
against  the  Indians^-— ordering  a  levy  of  one 
thousand  men  and  authorizing  General  Ba- 
con  to  receive  volunteers,  and  if  their  num- 
ber proved  sufficient,  to  dispense  with  the 
regular  force.  An  act  was  then  passed  for  the 
suppressing  of  tumults ;  the  preamble  reci- 
ting, that  there  had  "  bin  many  unlawful  tu- 
mults, routs  and  riotts  in  divers  parts  of  this 
country,"  and  that  '*  certain  ill-disposed  and 
disaffected  people  of  late  gathered  and  may 
again  gather  themselves  together  by  beate  \ 
of  drumme  and  otherwise,  in  a  most  appa- 
rent rebellious  manner."  "  The  act  for  reg- 
ulating of  officers  and  offices"  shows  how  ' 
many  abuses  and  how  much  rapacity  had 
crept  into  the  administration.  The  demo- 
cratic  spirit  of  this  assembly  displayed  itself 
in  a  law,  '*  enabling  freemen  to  vote  for  bur- 
gesses," and  another  making  the  church  ves- 

•  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  342. 


tries  eligible  by  the  freemen  of  each  parish 
once  in  three  years.  An  act  for  suppress- 
ing "  ordinaries,"  or  taverns,  expresses  a 
sense  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Col. 
Edward  Hill  and  Lieutenant  John  Stith,  of 
Charles  City,  were  disabled  from  holding  of- 
fice in  that  county,  for  having  fomented  mis- 
understandings between  the  governor  and 
the  people  of  Charles  City  and  Henrico 
counties,  and  having  been  instrumeDtal  ia 
levying  exhorbitant  taxes.  * 

In  token  of  the  excitement  and  suspicion 
then  prevailing  in  the  assembly ,  it  was  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  members  wore  di>- 
tinctive  bado^es. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  assembly  was 
dissolved  by  the  Governor,  who  seeing  how 
great  Bacon's  influence  was,  apprehended 
only  further  mischief  from  their  proceed- 
in  crs.  A  number  of  the  burffesses  intend- 
ing  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  having  met  in 
the  evening  to  take  leave  of  each  other, 
General  Bacon,  as  he  now  came  to  be  styled, 
entered  the  room  with  a  handfull  of  papers 
and  looking  around,  enquired,  ''which  of  these 
gentlemen  shall  I  interest  to  write  a  few  words 
for  me  ?"  All  present  looking  aside,  bein^ 
unwilling  to  interfere,  Lawrence,  Bacon's 
friend  pointing  to  one  of  the  company,  (the 
author  of  T.  M's  account,  t)  said  "  that  gen- 
tleman writes  very  well,"  and  he,  underta- 
king to  excuse  himself.  Bacon,  bowing  low, 
said,  "  pray  sir,  do  me  the  honor  to  write  a 
line  for  me,"  and  he  consenting,  was  de- 
tained during  the  whole  night  filling  up  com- 
missions obtained  from  the  sfovernor  and 
signed  by  him.  These  commissions  Bacon 
filled  almost  altocrether  with  the  ntme^  of 
the  rccrular  militia  officers  of  the  countrr, 
the  first  men  in  the  colony  in  fortune^  rank 
and  influence. 

♦  lb.  vol  2.  pp.  352  353356-364. 
f  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  nscertain  tbe  n^imr  o! 
this  person.    He  appears  lo  have  been  a  planter. 
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WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

Wioier  is  gone,  and  May,  Queen  of  the  Year»  must  in 
a  few  d<i]rs  renign  her  Crown  of  Flowers: — the  following 
poerm  are  not,  therefore,  as  seasonable  as  we  might  have 
made  them;  bui  as  none  will  require  poetry  either  to  be 
wriiienor  pablislied  according  to  the  Calendar,  we  have 
no  lioaljt  thry  will  still  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
Th(>  ode  nf  Earl  Conrad  is  taken  from  a  note,  by  the  trans- 
Utor,  to  Siftmondi*s  "Hisitoiical  view  of  the  Literature  of 
ihe  South  of  Europe  ;**  and  was  long  since  intended  to 
ii-«her  in.  instead  of  bidding  adieu  to  "  merry,  merry  May;'* 
but  was  forgotten.     It  was  written  several  centuries  ago. 


WINTER. 

BT     LANODOK. 

Each  season  hath  iis  beauties.     Genial  Spring 
Decks  the  green  earth  with  flowers :  Bright  Sum- 
mer casts 
From  earth  to  heaven  her  arch  of  heavenly  hue ; 
And  Attiomn  ^neath  the  dusk  and  mellow  air 
Her  mantle  of  inimitable  dyes 
Weaves  orer  hedge  and    hill.     Thou,  too,   stern 

King, 
Prood  monarch  of  the  snow-wrealh'd  diadem, 
With  wizard  art  and  icy  wand,  dost  charm 
The  SQbjects  of  thy  ruthless  tyranny — 
ThoQ  know^st  with  sudden  ecstasy  to  thrill 
The  spirits  of  thy  prisoners. 

Lucid  morn 
Bivns  sometimes  lovely  on  a  night  of  storm 
Horrid  with  sleet  and  snow.     Forth  issuing, 
We  boldly  seek  the  keen  external  air, 
And  ihe  crisp  surface  crackles  to  the  step 
That  bears  us  onward,  gayly  wandering. 
On  the  charmed  eye  with  sudden  beauty  bursts 
A  glorious  vison.     Where  accordant  blend 
Their  various  branches,  in  eternal  green. 
The  holly,  cedar,  and  low-spreading  pine, 
Huv  beautiful  the  drapery  that  falls 
O'er  the  still  boughs  !  how  pure !  how  heavenly 

while ! 
And  as  the  son,  with  horizontal  beam. 
And  furtive  glance,  peeps  passionately  through 
As  if  enamored  of  a  scene  so  fair, 
See,  from  each  silvered  leaf  and  drooping  bough 
The  diamond  drops  depend,  and  softly  shine 
In  his  fond  ray  dissolving.     Graceful  bends 
£anh  litile  bush,  beneath  its  folded  robe 
Of  spotless  white,  in  adoration  bowM ; 
And  each  recess,  with  its  pure  canopy 
Of  arching  branches  delicately  wove, 
And  fleecy  curtains  hnng  in  careful  ease, 
Fit  spot  would  seem  for  angels,  when  they  turn, 
Rejoicing,  from  their  ministry  on  earth. 
To  .worship  in.     And  Fancy  whispers  us. 
As  all  entranc'd  we  thread  the  lovely  maze, 
A  fairy  paradise  the  still  wood  seems, 


Where  marble  trees  from  alabaster  grow, 

And  from  each  bough  hang  clustering  jewels  rare, 

And  pearls  unknown  to  earth — a  rich  repast 

For  the  enchanted  eye.     Not  regal  pomp 

In  oriental  climes  might  boast  display 

So  brilliant;  occan*s  darkest  cave  unseen, 

With  its  deep  mines  of  undiscovered  gems, 

Might  never  rival,  in  the  glare  of  day. 

These  trembling  drops  that,  in  a  morning  beam, 

Distil  from  frozen  leaflets. 

In  these  shades 
For  the  dead  year  how  sweet  a  resting  place  ! 
As  the  old  pilgrim,  worn  with  various  toil 
In  gathering  blessings  for  ungrateful  man, 
Sinks  down  and  dies,  here  may  he  sleep  in  state, 
Where  nature  spreads  for  him  a  couch  of  snow. 
And  throws  her  pall  around  him.     Let  him  sleep 
In  solitudes  so  lovely,  undisturbed. 
Where,  ere  the  scene  dissolve,  each  leaf  fur  him 
Shall  weep  the  gentle  tribute  of  its  tears. 

Winter,  thou  art  a  faithful  moralist. 
And  heavenly  lessons  in  thy  works  lie  hid 
P^or  him  who  seeks  them.     While  the  faded  leaf, 
The  withered  grass, — the  aiapect  of  decay 
By  nature  worn,  remind  us  of  our  doom, 
These  rare  creations  of  thy  gentler  will 
Soften  the  rigor  of  foreshadowed  fate, 
And  minple  hopes  with  fears ; — cast  on  the  grave 
A  living  light,  the  welcome  smile  of  Heaven. 
Virginia. 

*'  The  following  song  of  Earl  Conrad  of  Kirch- 
berg,  is  translated  very  closely,  and  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  original  : 

'*  May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come : 

May,  that  frees  the  land  from  gloom. 

Children,  children,  up  and  see 

All  her  stores  of  jollity  ! 

O'er  the  lauohin;;  hedgierow's  side 

She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide ; 

She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade. 

Where  the  nightingale  haih  made 

Everv  branch  and  every  tree 

Ring  with  her  sweet  melody  : 

Hill  and  dale  are  May's  own  treasures, 

Youth,  rejoice  in  sportive  measures ; 

Sing  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

**  Up,  then,  children,  we  will  go 
Where  the  blooming  roses  grow. 
In  a  joyful  company 
We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see ; 
Up  !  your  festal  dress  prepare  ! 
Where  gay  hearts  are  meeting,  there 
May  hath  pleasures  most  inviting. 
Heart,  and  sight,  and  ear  delighting. 
Listen  to  the  bird's  sweet  song, 
Hark  \  how  soA  it  floats  along ! 
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Courtly  dames  onr  pleasures  share, 
Never  saw  I  May  so  fair; 
Therefiire,  dancing  will  we  vo  : 
Youths  rejoice,  (he  flowreis  blow; 

Sin^  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

"  Our  manly  youths. — where  are  lliey  now  1 

Bid  them  up,  and  with  us  ^o 

To  the  sporters  on  the  plain ; 

Bid  adieu  to  care  and  pain. 

Now,  ihuu  pale  and  wounded  lover! 

Thou  thy  peace  shalt  soon  recover  : 

Many  a  laughing  lip  and  eye 

Speaks  the  li^ht  heart's  gaiety. 

Lovely  flowers  around  we  find. 

In  the  smiling  verdure  twined. 

Richly  stcep'd  in  May  dews  glowing  : 

Youths!  rejoice,  the  flowers  are  blowing  : 

Sing  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay  ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

**  Oh,  if  to  my  love  restored. 
Her,  o'er  all  her  sex  adored. 
What  supreme  delight  were  mine  ! 
How  would  Care  her  sway  resign ! 
Merrily  in  ihe  bloom  of  May, 
I  would  weave  a  garland  gay  ; 
Better  than  the  best  is  she. 
Purer  than  all  purity  ! 
For  her  spotless  self  alone, 
T  will  sing  this  changeless  one; 
Thankful  or  unthankful,  she 
Shall  my  song,  my  idol,  be. 

Youths,  then  join  the  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May !'' 


THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

"There  are  two  books  from  which  I  collect  iny  divin- 
ity ;— bciidcs  thai  wiitten  one  of  God,  anolher  of  his  *er- 
VHnl  Nature  :  That  universal  and   public  manSscripi  tl»at 

lies  expanded  unto  the  eyes  of  all PoMsibiy,  even 

the  Heathens  knew  bellpr  how  to  join  ind  read  these  mya- 
tical  letters,  than  many  ChrlHlian.*,  who  cast  a  more  care- 
less eycn  on  these  comtnon  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to 
suck  divinity  from  the  flov%era  of  nhlyircr^Religio- Medici, 
{Sir  Thomas  Browne.) 

The  manuscript  of  Nature's  Book 

Is  open  spread  to  every  eye, 
Bat  few  into  the  leaves  will  look 

That  round  them  lie  : 

In  characters  both  quaint  and  old. 

Yet  easy  to  be  understood  ; 
On  every  hill  and  vale  unrolled. 

In  every  wcoJ. 


I  see  the  oaks  like  belted  knights. 
With  sturdy  sinews  gird  the  land. 

As  Birnam  wood  besieged  the  heights 
In  Malcome*8  hand. 

The  solemn  brotherhood  of  pines, 

Liko  monks  slow  chaunting  in  the  choir, 

Nos  miserere — Cypress  nuns 
In  sad  attire. 

But  where  around  the  apenwfr  plade 
L'ke  Cretan  gold  the  light  descends. 

And  throuoh  alternate  sun  and  shade 
The  pathway  wends ; 

And  deeper  in,  the  level  sward 
With  cooler  shadows  overspread— 

(Oh,  page  more  worthy  of  award 
Than  eye  hath  read  !) 

From  root  to  top  the  haws  are  crowned 

With  tiaras  of  snowy  bloom. 
Through  purple  violet-lips  the  ground 

Exhales  perfume. 

And  there,  unto  ihe  poet's  heart, 
*  Illumined  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
And  granite  claspings  all  undone. 
The  volume  lies. 

Be  patient,  poet,  say  the  Haws  : 
The  human  heart  that  flowers  bears, 

Will  ripen  fruit  in  after  days 
Of  after  years. 

Be  humble,  breathe  the  Violets  : 

More  worthily  is  honor  won. 
If  they  a  pleasing  fragrance  find, 

Who  looked  for  none. 

And  if  thou, — say  the  Calmias, 

A  pride  in  exaltation  hast, 
S(>e  how  our  bloom  that  crowns  the  cliff 

Wastes  every  blast. 

Love — saiih  tho  yellow  jasmine — Lots. 

In  vain  the  storm  menaces  him 
Who  binds  his  bosonrs  tendrils  roand 

A  steadfast  limb. 

And  if  indeed  a  poet^s  heart 

Thou  hast,  who  welkest  in  this  wood. 
Believe  that  God  in  fruit  or  bloom 

Works  out  some  good. 


J.  M.  Legarc- 


South  Carolina, 
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TO  THE  TURTLE-DOVE. 

Loving,  kissing,  cooing, 
Billing,  fondling,  wooing, 

Gentle,  prctiy  Turtle-duve, 
Whiling  away  the  hours, 
Mid  bowers  of  sweet  flowVs, 

How  I  envy  thee  thy  love  ! 

Thou  art  lovely,  lovely  ! 

Soothingly  and  smoothly 
Fall  thy  notes  upon  the  ear, 

Music  sweet  revealing. 

Pain  and  sorrow  healing, 
Calming,  soothing  all  who  hear. 

Undulating,  swelling 

Float  thy  cooiogs,  telling 
Of  the  spark  which  fires  thy  breast, 

Blandly  languid  falling. 

And  the  lovers  calling. 
When  the  spring  in  green  is  drest. 

Thou  thy  pinions  lending, 
I  my  journey  bending, 
To  the  land  of  promised  rest, 
Would  fly,  would  fly,  would  fly, 
On  high,  on  high,  on  high 
To  the  regions  ever  blest ! 
Georgia.  J.  A.  T. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY    URS.  E.  J.   EAMES. 

"E4rly  with  eyery  Sabbath  morn  returning 
Vou  hear  her  liKht  »lcp  up  the  chancel  comr, — 

Thruogb  all  the  week  she  turns  wiih  lender  yearning 
To  that  old  church,  which  is  to  her  a  home."— l.  s.  l. 

Her  lot  is  lonely  !  one  by  one  have  parted 

The  silvery  links  that  wove  Life's  chain  of  yore ; 
She  is  a  mourner — widowM — broken-hearted — 

//er  vanished  hopes  lime  never  can  restore. 
The  bread  of  bitterness  she  oA  hath  broken — 

Arid  with  ii  uungled  Marah's  cup  of  wo ; 
Her  isolated  heart  hath  long  since  spoken 

lis  farewell  to  the  world  of  pride  and  show. 

Herpilgiirn  feet  are  weary — yet  she  comeih 

Ip  to  this  place,  this  holiest  place  of  prayer — 
Poor,  care-worn  child  of  clay !  'tis  here  she  sumraeth 

Her  all  of  happiness  : — and  pausing  there 
She  siilleth  each  human  throbbing  ere  she  enters 

Those  gracious  doors  which  guard  her  hallow'd 
home  ;^ 
There  with  a  child-like  faith  her  hope  she  centres, 

Therefore  with  lowliest  reverence  doth  shecorae. 


Meekly  she  enters,  and  as  meekly  kneeling 

Lifteth  her  heavy  heart  in  earnest  prayer; — 
A  peace  divine  o'er  her  bruis'd  epiiit  stealing — 

Truly  she  knoweih  that  her  God  is  there. 
Within  those  consecrated  walls  she  heareth 

W^ords  thai  hrr  weak  and  fainting  soul  sustain  : — 
Her  grateful  heart  echoes  the  chant  which  beareth 

Heavenward  each  suppliant  and  adoring  strain. 

And  now  with  footsteps  faltering,  she  goeih 

Up  to  the  shrine  with  sacred  symbols  spread; 
W^ith  lowly  self-distrusting  heart  she  bowelh, 

A  guest  at  that  free  feast  where  all  are  bid. 
By  the  Atoning  Cross  she  groweth  stronger — 

For  holiest  hopes  have  risen  in  her  heart ; 
O'er  life's  vain  sorrow  museih  she  no  longer— 

Her  wants  have  vanish'd,  and  her  woes  depart ! 

The  burden  of  her  heaviest  cares  is  lifted— 

His  love  hath  roll'd  the  gathering  mists  away. 
And  through  the  steadfast  eye  of  Faith  she's  gifted 

To  see  the  dawning  of  a  clearer  day. 
Only  the  Hope  that  looketh  up  to  Heaven 

Her  own  she  calleth,  yet  'tis  a  hope  divine — 
A  joy  "  not  of  this  world"  to  her  is  given, 

And  she  goes  forth  patient  to  bide  her  time ! 


STANZAS. 


My  days  nnd  hours  of  childhood,  oh  !  how  often  f  recall  you, 

For  well  do  I  remember  thai  no  evil  did  befall  you  ; 

My  youth  is  past— my  manhood's  come,  I  now  can  truly 

say, 
I  ne*er  spend  time  in  business,  as  I  used  to  spend  in  play. 

My  fleeting  moments  pnss'd  so  sweet,  when  life  was  in 
its  spring, 

When  nil  my  feelings  yet  were  fresh,  and  hope  was  on  the 

wing; 
When  with  ihe  sun  I  rose  each  morn,  and  with  him  went 

to  rest ; 
I  slept  upon  my  childhood's  bed,  he  slumbered  io  the  west. 

I  used  to  wander  through  the  fields,  with  dog,  or  gun,  or 

book, 
And  when  the  walk  or  hunt  was  o*or,  to  bathe  me  in  the 

brook; 
My  days  then  passed  so  happily,  they  never  seem'd  too 

long. 

And  when  the  welcome  evening  came,  I  cheered  m6  with 

a  song. 

I  used  to  love  the  solitude,  of  wood,  or  hill,  or  plain. 
And  ever  shunned  the  haunts  of  men,  because  they  gave 

me  pain  ; 
It  hurt  my  childish  vanity  because  I  was  not  sought. 
And  singled  from  the  rabble  crowd,  as  seem'd  to  me  (ought. 

I  used  to  lay  me  in  the  sliade,  beneath  a  holly  tree, 
And  think,  if  yet  in  after  tiroes,  some  good  reserv*d  for  me; 
If  yet,  it  might,  in  future  years,  the  name  I  call'd  my  own 
Be  coupled  with  some  glorious  act,  or  great  deed  I  had  done* 
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These  were  the  joys  of  childhood,  with  its  pastimes  and 

its  haunts, 
But  now    succeed  the   toil  of  life,  its  lusioens  and   its 

wantM ; 
Its  pleasures  and  its  prospects  here,  held  out  to  court  or 

brave, 
To  soothe,  to  rouse,  to  frighten  us— Love,  Glory,  and  the 

Grave. 

J. 


A  MORN  IN  PARADISE. 

As  the  learned  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision  respect- 
ing the  location  of  the  Gwrden  of  Eden,  the  writer  of  the 
following  verses  has  availed  herself  of  the  **Poet*s  License," 
and  supposed  it  in  a  valley. 

The  mist  of  ages  vanished— and  lo,  serene  and  bright, 
All  dewy  green,  and  sparkling  in  the  pearly  Diorning  light, 
Uprose  fair  Eden*s  mountains,  uprose  her  forests  tall, 
To  guard  the  lovely  valley  as  with  un  emerald  wall. 

Morn  walked  the  hills  of  Eden,  hut  she  came  not  there 

as  now. 
All  pale  and  cloud^attended,  with  sadness  on  her  brow  : — 
Star- welcomed  then  she  came,  by  the  Angel  Glory  led. 
And  naught  but  joy  and  beauty  sprang  up  beneath  her  tread. 

Then  on  each  mountain*s  brow  was  a  crown  of  lambent 

flame. 
And  the  waving  foreat-rops,  like  a  sea  of  light  became, 
*TiIl  last  gleamed  out  the  vulley  all  fearless  of  mishap, 
Like  a  fair  unconscious  infant,  with  flowerets  in  her  lap. 

The  golden-fruited  boughs  with  a  mellow  music  swayed, 
And  the  vine's  transparent  clusters  like  diamonds  lit  the 

shade. 
The  streams  like  molten  silver  reflected  roseate  bloom. 
Or  roamed  with  murmured  gladness  amid  the  forest  gloom. 

Yet  deem  not  all  unwelcomed,  by  living  voice  or  song. 
That  fairest  morning  walked  the  eastern  heights  among; 
Close  by  each  breezy  hill-side,  within  each  covert  green. 
Were  forms  of  might  and  grandeur — were  forms  of  beauty 
seen. 

There,  tbunder-toned,  majestic,  as  fitted  well  to  reign. 
The  Lion  roared  his  gladness,  and  shook  his  cloud -like 

mane, 
And  woke  the  wondrous  concert,  harmonious  yet  grand. 
Of  the  proud,  exulting  subjects  who  owned  his  mild  com- 
mand. 

But  most  the  gentle  warblers  from  out  each  downy  nest. 
Gave  an  enchantment  to  the  air,  as  if  of  soul  possest. 
As  sweet  the  strain  as  Seraph's  call,  when  heard  at  even- 
tide. 
It  floated  o'er  the  fragrant  dale,  or  up  the  mountain's  side. 

Bat  soon,  more  fair  than  Morning  that  charmed  the  eastern 

skies. 
More  loving  than  the  tender  Night,  with  its  soft  and  starry 

eyes,— 


More  graceful  than  the  bounding  fawn  that  sprsing  to  hfr 

caress. 
And  oh,  with  more  than  Angel's  power,  a  mortoiheart  lo 

bless  ! 

Came  forth  "  in  beauty  unadorned,**  the  bright  anJ  peerUsi 

Queen, 
All  warm  and  glowing  from  her  dreams,  on  couch  of  mosfj 

green, 
Then  v^aved  the  enamored  breeze  his  wings,  then  flowers 

their  welcome  blushed. 
And,  listening  to  Evb's  lovelier  voice,  each  warbler's  strain 

was  hushed. 


Eloia. 
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With  curtains  drawn,  with  bright  glare  dimmed,  by  h.ind 

as  soft  and  fair 

As  the  white  cloud  that  floaU  along  and  woos  the  passins 

air, 
A  form,  as  bright  and  glowing  as  U»e  sun*s  last  lingeriog  nj. 

Sank,  sun-like,  though  at  noon,  to  sleep  the  dreary  hours 

away. 

The  sofa's   blushing  crimson  grew  brighter  when  'i»>s 

pressed 
By  such  a  cheek,  and  »uch  a  hand  ;— the  girl  was  sooa  at 

rest. 
At  rest !  her  lips  were  parted,  and  a  smile,  an  angel  sn.l?. 
Ruffled  the  placid  calmness  of  the  dreamer's  face  the  «tj!A 

Was  there  no  dreamy  consciousness  that  a  step  «as  draw- 

iag  nigh 
Marking  the  light    and  shadow  of  her  smile—her  <licp 

drawn  sigh  ? 
Did  not  her  heart  beat  faster,  when  tluit  form  with  qti-cfccr 

tread 
Turned  from  the  unknowing  sleeper,  gave  one  linger;n| 

look,  and  fled? 

A  laugh  broke  now  the  stillness,  aloud  and  merry  lau^i. 

And  every  intonation  her  wakened  ear  did  quaff; 

She  glided  with  her  gracefulness  to  ih«  mirror,  which  $are 

back 
A  face  the  fairest  of  the  fair— a  path  for  beauty's  irsck, 

•♦  What  could  it  be  ^'  in  smothered  tones  came  tbroofh 

her  lip  compressed, 
"  My  hair  in  such  luxuriance  did  touch  my  cheek,— l»€a 

rest 
Gently  upon  my  bosom  while,  the  lery  way  I  cliosr, 
And  floated  zephyr-like  about,  as  my  breathing  ftH  -^^ 

rose  !'' 

Like  direful  murder  truth  will  out ;  convirtioo  in  her  lock, 
She  paced  the  yielding  carpet  till  the  very  glasses  shook. 
That  same  soft  cheek  was  flushed,  and  pale,  •*  oh,  in..«trj 

could  It  be ! 
"  Too  tme,  too  true,  oh !  fatal  nap— A'ol  to  he  gractf^b  '" 

Eftis. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ' 
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THE  FORTUNES  CF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  gray  twilight  of  early  dawn  had  thrown  a 
pale,  broad  streak  opon  the  eastern  horison — the 
harbinger  of  approaching  day — and  faintly  marked 
the  dusky  ootlines  of   the  lofiy  and  stupendoas 
hanging  gardens   of  Babylon,  that  reared  their 
broad  terraces  above  the  ont-spread  city,  like  a 
mighty  promontory  over  a  sleeping  ocean.     Hard 
by  ihis  astonishing  and  beautiful  display  of  human 
art,  there  stood  a  splendid  and  stately  mansion,— 
the  abode  of  wealth  and  laxury.     In  that  palace 
of  earthly  greatness,  was  beard  the  sound  of  many 
instnioieDts  poaring  forth,  all  night,  Bo(i  and  vo- 
loptiioDs  music  to  a  riotous  crowd  of  mirthful  rev- 
eiiers.    The  feast  was  sumptuous  snd  set  off  by 
all  the  glitter  and  roagniiicence  of  Eastern  splen- 
<ior.    The  bound   of  the  gay  dance  was  heard  in 
those  halls,  and  the  shouts  of  frantic  mirth  broke 
opon  the  still  ear  of  night.     It  was  the  clamorous 
featival  of  licentious  passions,  luxuriating  in  un- 
bridled license.     lo  the  wild  delirium  of  sensual 
excess,  the  past  and  the  future  were  equally  for- 
(rotten ;  sordid  a  thought  upon  the  destitute  and  suf- 
fering crowds  in  that  immense  city  intrude  amidst 
the  wasteful  abnndafee  that  cloyed  opon  the  over- 
feasted  appetite.      Near  this  palace  of  feasting 
and  mirth,  and  almost  flanking  it,  stood  a  wretched 
little  hovel,  so  small  and  so  miserable  in  its  exterior 
as  to  strike  the  fancy  with  a  perfect  display  of  the 
extremes  in  contraet.  Within  this  covert  of  humble 
poverty  there  was  silence— deep,  solemn,  and  mel  • 
aoeholy  silence,  save  when  broken  by  the  low, 
plaintire  moans  of  a  sobbing  child,  or  the  deep 
groans  of  a  gray- headed  man,  its  only  living  ten- 
aots.     The  ill  according  sounds  of  mirth,  too, 
from  that  house  of  feasting,  would  at  intervals 
^m  within   these    narrow   walls  of  mourning. 
tpon  a  hard  and  narrow  conch  lay  the  wasted  and 
meagre  corpse  of  a  female  shrouded  in  the  hom- 
bie  habiliments  of  poverty — that  last  covering  of 
the  mortal  body,  the  appalling  dress  of  the  char- 
Del  house,     ilow  calm !  how  quiet  in  that  sleep  1 
Despised  and  neglected  child  of  indigence,  thy 
toiling  snd  drooping  spirit  is  now  at  rest^-thy  trou- 
pes are  over  and  thy  tears  have  ceased  lo  flow, 
tboogh  others  weep  for  thee.     Thy  God  has  ended 
(by  weary  pilgrimage,  and  spread  over  thee  the  man- 
tle of  His  peace.     Now  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
dost  and  the  bondage  of  man,  thou  mayest  wander 
by  the  stream  and  roam  over  the  hills  of  Pales- 
^Re— the  land  of  thy  fathers  and  the  home  of  thy 
dreams.    At  the  head  of  the  couch  and  bending 
wer  the  silent  corpse  of  her  mother,  sat  a  little 
girl,  about  six  years  old.     Her  small  slender  arms 


month  was  pressed  opon  the  pale  and  rigid  lips  of 
her  lifeless  parent.     Amidst  agonising  sobs,  her 
tiny  voice  broke  forth  in  plaintive  appeals  to  the 
lender  love  and  aflection  of  that  fond  and  pious 
mother,  who  had  so  often  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 
but  whose  ear  was  now  closed  to  all  the  sounds  of 
earth.      "  Mother,  dear  mother,   look   up — look 
kindly  on   thy  Bather :  O  do  not  close  your  eyes 
so  fast,''  and  her  little  fingers  essayed  to  press 
back  the  lids  now  compressed  in  death.     *'  Speak, 
dear  mother,  one  kind  word,  thy  little  Esther  calls 
thee.     She  is  dead  and  will  not  hear  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  little  hands  with  passionate 
grief,  and  pressing  her  face  to  her  mother's  bosom. 
These  simple  and  touching  outpourings  of  infant 
sorrow,  powerfully  affected  the  subdued  and  godly 
spirit  of  her  gray-headed  relative.     Strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  a  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of 
that  God,  whose  righteous  wisdom  plans  and  exe- 
cutes only  what  is  good,  he  had  curbed  his  own 
tumultuous  yearnings  for  a  loved  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  his  house  ^nd  tribe ;  but  the  wailings  of 
that  helpless  innocent,  crushed  down  by  sorrow, 
distended  his  heart  to  bursting,  and  the  big  tears 
of  tender  sympathy  overflowed  his  cheeks.      It 
was  a  thrilling  and  an  awful  sight  to  look  upon 
that  man,  so  calmly  and  so  sternly  armed  against 
rebellious  nature,  thus  subdued  by  earthly  passion. 
He  raised  the  meek  and  unresisting  child  in  his 
arms,  and  with  tender  affection  thrusting  away  the 
clustering  curls  from  her  beautiful  forehead,  kissed 
her  again  and  again.     She  yet  wept,  and  her  little 
bosom  was  convulsed  with  quick  and  deep-drawn 
sobs ;  yet  her  grief  was  passive  and  her  spirit  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb*s. 

**  Rsther,  child  of  bereavement  and  of  early 
sorrows,"  he  kindly  whispered,  '*  remember  the 
words  of  thy  pious  mother.     She  taught  thee  that 
to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  thy  God,  was  to  rebel 
against  his  government.     He  blessed  thee  with  the 
nurture  and  instructions  of  a  tender  mother,  snd 
He  has  taken  her  away.     His  righteous  will  has 
not  revealed  to  us  the  causes  of  his  action ;  but 
we  know  that  all  He  does  is  good  and  just ;  there-  ' 
fore,  believe  He  saw  it  best  to  take  thy  mother 
from  all  of  us.     His  strong  arm  can  raise  thee  up 
many  joys  and  comforts,  and  surely -He  will  bless 
all  that  love  and  obey  him.     The  cheering  raysot 
His  countenance  were  cast  upon  the  path  of  thy 
pious  mother  throughout  life.     How  peaceful,  how 
happy  she  lived,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
approbation  ?     With  horror  would  she  have  shrunk 
from  the  eichange  of  her  life  of  humble  poverty, 
for  the  throne  of  Xerxes  himself,  with  all  his 
greatness,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  darkness  and 
apnstacy  from  God.     Though  firm  in  her  reliance 
r»n  His  merciful  providence,  one  anxious  fear,  in- 
separable from  a  mother's  love,  preyed  upon  her 
troubled  spirit — the  fear  that  then  shouldst  want 


vere  twined  about  her  neck  and   her   beautiful  an  earthly  friend  when  death  should  lake  her  from 
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thee.  Bui  see  the  mercies  of  oor  God  !  Though 
far  away,  I  heard  of  her  distress,  and  came  at  once 
to  comfort  her.  With  joy  she  heard  me  promise 
all  that  she  conid  wish  crmccrnin^  ihee,  and  prais- 
ing God,  fell  happily  asleep  from  all  the  cares  of 
)ife." 

*^  Good  Mordecai/*  said  the  ihonahtful  litile  be- 
ing now  ceasing  to  weep,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face,  "  Tell  me  to  what  new  home  has  my  mother 
gone  ?  She  told  me  her  body  would  relnrn  to  dust 
from  which  God  had  made  it,  but  the  soul  was  the 
spirit  that  God  had  breathed  into  that  dust,  and 
could  not  die,  but  would  go  to  a  place  of  rest — a 
quiet,  and  beautiful,  and  never-ending  Sabbath — 
that  God  would  sanctify  fur  those  that  lore  him. 
perhaps  where  good  Elijah  went.  Will  she  dwell 
in  some  bright  star,  like  that  now  rising  over  the 
highest  terrace  of  the  hanging  gardens,  which  they 
say  is  a  world  like  this  T* 

*'  W^hilher  thy  mother  has  gone,  and  where  we 
all  shall  go,  my  child,**  answered  Mordcrai,  "  God 
has  not  fully  revealed  to  un ;  but  he  has  filled  us 
with  a  consciousness  of  immortality  and  a  future 
existence.  From  the  patriarchs  and  the  holy  pro- 
phets, too,  we  learn  thaiGod^s  blessings  to  those  that 
love  him  extend  beyond  the  grave :  for  David  tells  us 
•  His  mercies  endure  forever.'*  Our  father  Jacob, 
too,  by  inspiration  from  God,  calls  his  life  a />t7- 
grimage^  which  opens  to  us  the  truth,  that  when  it 
is  over,  we  shall  return  again  to  God  from  whom 
we  came  at  first.  So  now,  knowing  the  mercy 
and  the  goodness  of  our  God,  thou  wilt  believe 
and  rejoice  that  thy  tender  mother  is  blest  and 
happy  in  some  peaceful,  sunny  land,  more  beauti- 
ful than  our  own  Jerusalem.'* 

"  Will  she  have  another  little  Esther  to  press  to 
her  bosom  and  sleep  in  her  arms,  and  to  kiss  and 
love  her,  and  will  she  forget  meV^  asked  the  little 
innocent  bursting  into  tears  at  the  last  agonizing 
thought. 

'*  No !  no !  my  child,"  replied  Mordecai  sooth- 
ingly, *'  thy  mother,  tried  and  refined  like  gold  in 
this  land  of  probation,  is  now  removed  to  that 
world  of  the  happy,  where  all  is  love,  and  will  re- 
member thee,  and  love  thee  better  than  ever.  Per- 
haps from  some  bright  world  of  peace,  she  may 
even  now  bo  smiling  on  thee,  and  God  may  suffer 
her  spirit  oAen  to  hover  around  and  to  watch  over 
and  comfort  thee.  So  remember  to  keep  her  les- 
ions treasured  op  in  thy  heart — to  love  thy  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  that  she  may  not  be 
grieved  and  sorrowful  at  ihy  wickedness.  If  you 
be  good,  God  too  will  suffer  you  to  meet  your  moth- 
er again,  and  dwell  with  her ;  but  if  you  are  diso- 
bedient and  wicked,  He  will  never  let  you  see  her 
again. 

^  O,  how  I  shall  laugh  and  cry  too  to  meet  dear 
ttiother  again  !**  exclaimed  the  happy  little  crea- 
ture, clapping  her  hands  with  animated  glee.  '*  But, 
good  Mordecai,"  she  immediately  resumed,  with  a 


saddened  countenance,  "  will  she  grow  sick,  and 
die  again,  and  leave  her  little  Esther  to  weep  fur 
her  V' 

Mordecai  pressed  the  little  questioner  lo  hi-?  bo- 
soni  with  unutterable  tenderness  and  replied,  "No, 
my  child,  no  !  God  will  not  separate  you  tnice; 
nor  must  you  dwell  too  much  upon  this  one  iep«- 
ration,  but  be  thankful  that  he  has  leftyaoooe 
friend  at  least  who  will  never  forsake  you." 

*'  Yes,  Mordecai,  yes  !'*  she  replied  with  quick 
animation,  **  I  have  another  friend  besides  you." 

*'  Who  is  that  V*  asked  Mordecai  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

liaising  her  little  hands  towards  the  Heavens, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  she  replied.  *Mhe  God  of 
our  fathers; — did  not  dear  mother  tell  me  if  Ihi^eJ 
IIim,and  kept  his  commandments,  he  would  clothe 
me,  and  feed  me,  and  shelter  me  from  the  storm, 
and  bless  me,  and  comfort  me,  and  be  with  roe  al- 
ways, and  never  forsake  me  V* 

'*  Happy,  happy  infant !  blest  in  such  a  mother,*' 
said  old  Mordecai  delightedly.  "  I  spokeof  earth- 
ly friends,  yet  thy  tender  lips  have  lisped  forth 
deep  wisdom.  God  hears  thy  words,  and  my  heart 
tells  me  he  will  make  them  good.  Yes,  truly  iboo 
hast  a  friend  above  all  friends,  and  a  Gftd  above 
all  gods.  Keep  thy  mother's  words  and  He  will 
indeed  bless  thee,  and  protect  thee  from  the  snares 
of  the  wicked." 

**  Are  they  the  wicked,  who  laugh  so  loud,  and 
feast  so  merrily  in  yonder  palace,  while  my  pooT 
mother  lies  there  so  cold  and  so  still  V 

**  Yes,  my  child,  they  know  not  God.*' 

**  Then  it  is  better  to  be  hun^rrv  here  inlliis)i)il< 
house  with  God  for  our  friend  than  to  feast  with 
them.** 

With  this  sentiment  of  Solomon's  without  know- 
ing it,  her  eyes  closed  heavily  to,  and  hert^ndtt 
spirit,  wearied  with  watching,  sunk  into  a  sweet 
slumber.  Mordecai  pressed  her  gently  to  his  bo- 
som, imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  parted  lips,  aad  l-ii*l 
her  softly  on  a.  pallet.  Who  shall  say  the  an^<'!a 
of  God  watched  not  over  the  sweet  sleep  of  that 
pure  and  innocent  little  being  1  Her  dreams  were 
pleasant,  for  her  lips  were  wreathed  with  continoal 
smiles.  Though  faint  and  hungry,  she  asked  not 
for  food,  knowing  there  was  none  left  to  be  p^en 
her.  Her  mother  had  supported  herself  aod  this 
only  child  by  her  industry,  notwithstanding  the 
oppression  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  her  life  had 
passed  in  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  till  ftiek- 
ness  cut  off  her  resources.  Then  Mordecai,  who 
dwelt  in  Susa,  and  was  their  only  relative,  cane 
to  their  relief,  and  quieted  the  anxiety  of  thedyiss 
mother  by  adopting  her  child.  While  Esther  slept» 
he  called  in  some  poor  Jews,  who  took  away  her 
mother's  body  and  buried  it.  The  child  slept  lon«r 
and  placidly,  and  Mordecai  reclined  by  her  side, 
adjusting  the  coarse  coverlet,  when  by  a  motion  of 
her  hand,  under  the  influence  of  a  smiling  dream, 
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she  would  throw  it  oflT.  Wheo  &he  opened  tier 
eyea,  ntlh  the  impression  of  her  delightful  vision 
6!ili  fresh  apoa  her  mind,  she  looked  quickly  and 
aniiooslj  aroand  her  and  called  npon  the  endear- 
ini;  name,  mother.  **  \\ here  is  she  gone ! ''  she  pas- 
siooaielj  exclaimed ;  **  she  was  here  playing  with 
me  just  Ibis  minute.^' 

Mordccai  covered  liis  face  with  his  hands  and 
torned  away  to  hide  his  emotion.  Recollection 
burst  with  fresh  agony  upon  the  weeping  babe,  and 
throwing  her  arms  abont  Mordecai*s  neck,  she 
subhed,  ^  She  (old  me  in  my  dreams  to  love  and 
obey  yoQ,  and  that  yon  would  be  kind  and  good  to 
met  and  that  God  would  be  with  me  always  and 
bless  mc.'* 

*' Blessed  art  thoa,  bcantiful  child  of  my  adop- 
I  ion/'  said  Mordecai,  **  for  God  who  knows  the 
heart,  and  sees  it»  futare  unfoldings,  has  shown 
iliee  in  s  vision,  atid  ihrotigti  the  ministering  spirit 
of  a  piotis  mother,  whose  words  to  thee  were  al- 
ways tnith,  that  thou  art  to  Him  an  object  of  spe- 
ejal  lore  and  providence.  Luwty  though  thou  be, 
and  weak  in  helpless  infancy — a  beautiful  and  len- 
der flower,  so  frail  as  to  be  crashed  by  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  the  oppressor's  foot,  ypt  thy  God, 
eten  from  thy  years  of  lisping  childhood,  has  spread 
his  paviljuD  ov^r  thee,  to  protect  thee   from  the 

Here  a  voice  hailed  from  without,  and  Mordecai 
looking,  saw  a  man,  whose  dress,  though  gorgeous 
ami  splendid,  proclaimed  him  a  servant  of  some 
IVrsian  lord.  "  From  this  house,"  said  the  servi- 
tor, addressing  Mordecai,  *'  a  corpse  has  just  been 
earned,  and  I  am  sent  to  enquire  of  what  disease 
the  person  died.'' 

"  Her  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs,** 
replied  Mordecai. 

*•  Your  report  may  be  true,"  resumed  the  ser- 
^«t,  "jet  it  is  more  probably  false,  since  your 
iy>n^  raca^l^e  truth  ibr  its  own  sake  :  besides,  in- 
terest may  suggest  the  p<»liry  of  concealing  the 
appearance  of  an  infectious  disease.'' 

**nad  your  benevolence  been  equal  to  your  op- 
prubrious  suspicions,"  said  Mordecai  with  impur- 
torbable  serenity,  "  your  ministering  presence  to 
an  iiumble  and  suflTering  widow  prostrated  on  the 
bed  of  death,  would  have  told  you  her  malady,  and 
sared  you  the  tronble  of  asking  it  of  others.  A 
iDOi-selof  that  bread  thrown  to  your  pampered  dogs, 
^r  a  few  drops  of  that  wine  poured  out  in  idola- 
trous libations,  might  have  afforded  an  additional 
^y  of  comfort  to  a  desolate  eiile.'* 

*'Thoo  sacriligeous  wretch  of  a  Jew  !  What ! 
sive  to  your  profane  lips  the  libations  offered  to 
the  gods !  Impious  dog  !  do  you  presume  to  equal 
yourself  to  Belos  of  the  Chaldees,  Jupiter  of  the 
Creeks,  and  Mithras  of  the  Persians  1  You  may 
<bank  my  forbearance,  for  your  insolence  reported 
^  Ilaman  would  cost  you  your  ears.  But  hear 
o*j  commands  and  obey  :  On  the  instant  avoid ihis 


house,  you  and  all  that  are  in  it.  It  ia  to  be  pulled 
down  and  consumed  with  fire,  and  the  site  over^ 
spread  with  lime  to  prevent  infection,  as  well  as  to 
remove  so  ansighily  and  disgusting  an  object  froift 
the  vicinity  of  lord  Haman*s  palace." 

'*  Who  purposes  so  cruel  and  inhuman  an  out- 
rage on  a  child  of  poverty  and  destitution,  like 
this  helpless  orphan  just  deprived  of  her  only 
parent  1'*  asked  Mordecai,  placing  Esther  beforo 
him. 

'*  Ha  roan — the  rich  and  powerful  Haman,^'  was 
the  reply,  **  and  there  ai«  none  who  may  live  and 
disobey  him." 

*'  He  will  sorely  then  pay  this  infant  the  valae 
of  what  he  takes  from  her.  This  little  hovel  and 
its  humble  furniture  are  all  her  earthly  posses- 
sions.^ 

The  menial  langhed  bud  and  merrily  at  Morde* 
cat's  simplicity,  then  motioned  to  a  throng  of  slaves 
to  begin  the  work  of  demolition.  The  crash  of 
boards  was  instantly  heard,  and  the  little  trembling 
Esther,  catching  up  the  dolls  and  play  things  given 
by  her  mother,  noW  doulily  valued,  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed  her  mother  had  so  lately  pressed,  and 
sobbing  an  agonizing  adieu  to  all  the  dear  objects 
\  around  her,  she  grasped  the  arm  of  Mordecai  and 
fled  with  him  from  the  presence  of  the  oppressor. 
At  a  distance  she  beheld  the  flames  that  consumed 
the  last  dwelling  of  her  mother.  Painful  to  her 
little  throbbing  heart  was  that  cruel  sight.  It 
seemed  a  widening  of  the  separation  from  that  ten- 
der parent ;  for  by  a  pleasant  illusion  of  the  imagi- 
nation, these  sensible  objects,  so  familiar  to  both, 
formed  in  her  mind  a  link  between  their  separate 
eiistences.  Yet  she  was  a  meek  and  passive  suf- 
ferer, nor  murmuredt  nor  reviled  the  authors  of  the 
deed. 

In  that  house  of  almost  regal  splendor,  tbo 
feast  and  riotous  debauch  had  now  begun  to  pall 
upon  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  licentious  revel- 
lers. The  exhausted  animal  powers,  relaxed  by 
excess,  threw  a  sympathetic  gloom  over  the  cheer* 
fulness  of  the  mind,  and  they  glided  about  with 
bloated  and  flushed  checks  and  watery  eyes,  more 
like  the  children  of  sorrow  than  of  mirth.  Haman« 
with  robes  all  stained  with  wnne,  and  a  tottering, 
unsteady  gait,  approached  an  open  window  tor  lake 
a  view  of  the  two  fugitives,  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  slave,  as  they  passed  tlte  palace.  Little  Esther 
raised  her  pale  and  meek  countenance  to  his,  and 
instinctively  clung  closer  to  Mordecai's arm,  wbea 
she  met  that  fearful  gaze.  The  haughty  Hamao 
deigned  not  to  speak  to  the  humble  objects  of  his 
malice,  but  turning  to  his  slave,  asked,  '*  Did  you 
say  that  despicable  hut  was  all  they  had  !'* 

''  My  lord  has  rightly  understood  his  servant,^' 
replied  the  slave  bowing  to  the  earth. 

*'  Good  !  very  good  !**  continued  Haman  to  him- 
self, with  a  horrid  smile.  *'  I  would,  were  I  Per- 
sians Great  King,  sweep  froxn  the  e^rth  the  whole 
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accursed  race  and  the  altars  of  their  unsocial  God, 
who  scorns  all  other  gods.  Before  His  altars,  too, 
their  hateful  prophet,  Samuel,  hewed  to  pieces 
Af^og,  king  of  my  people— the  Amaliketes.  Their 
songster,  David,  loo,  made  slaughter  of  my  nation, 
88  did,  from  first  to  last,  the  whole  of  this  detested 
race  of  Jewry.  These  things  are  past,  but  not 
forgotten.  Their  God  had  then  the  mastery.  Be- 
lus  *  had  it  next,  and  brought  them  bondsmen 
hither ;  Mithras  f  has  it  now,  nor  shall  he  find  me 
8  slothful  minister; — Ahriman|  confound  them, 
nor  let  Ormusd  ^  throw  a  ray  of  lit,ht  upon  them.*' 
Mordecai  returned  to  Susa,  taking  with  him  his 
little  charge,  and  with  more  than  a  dealing  pa- 
rentis fondness,  did  he  perform  the  promises  made 
to  her  dying  mother ;  for  besides  the  force  of  the 
solemn  pledge  to  bind  him,  the  tender  affection  and 
meek  docility  of  the  child  soon  wound  themselves 
about  his  heart  with  a  tie  that  nothing  could  dis- 
solve. Powerful  and  indelible  was  the  impression 
of  her  mother^s  lessons  upon  Esther's  mind,  and 
80  fully  cherished,  that  when  Mordecai  reproved 
her  for  some  thoughtless  word  or  act,  he  needed 
but  to  say,  *'  Ah !  Esther,  thy  mother  never  taught 
thee  thus"  to  send  the  little  penitent  to  weep  for 
hours  in  solitude.  Years  glided  over  them  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  and  comfort,  with  worldly  posses* 
sions  gathered  around  them. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Spotless  and  happy  innocence  of  merry  and  spor- 
tive maidenhood !  bright  and  beautiful  existence  ! 
where  the  sweet  simplicity  of  lingering  childhood, 
is  mingled  with  the  enchanted  romance  of  budding 
womanhood  !  What  object  in  nature  so  aptly  pur- 
trays  to  the  imagination  those  pure  and  beautiful 
beings  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  gay  and  spot- 
less innocence  of  maiden  beauty  ?  Such  a  pure 
and  lovely  object  was  the  Jewish  maiden  Esther, 
now  in  her  fourteenth  year,  brightly  dawning  into 
womanhood.  Old  Mordecai  saw  his  beautiful 
charge  grow  up  under  his  hands  like  a  tender  and 
exquisite  flower,  and  so  carefully  trained  her  in  the 
duties  of  a  child  of  God,  while  the  heart  was  most 
tender  and  susceptible,  that  now  her  mind  present- 
ed an  engraving  of  beautiful  truth,  indelible — a 
tablet  of  chaste  and  pious  imaites.  The  ablest 
teachers  had  made  her  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  learning  of  her  own  people,  and  much  of  the 
philosophy  and  abstruse  science  of  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  blind  and  absurd  mythology  of  the  gen- 
tile nations.     With  a  mind  thus  enlightened  and 

*  The  god  of  the  Chaldees,  worshipped  at  Babylon. 

f  The  sun,  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

X  The  Piinciple  of  all  evil  and  of  darkness  in  the  my- 
thology of  Persia. 

^  The  Principle  of  all  goodness  and  of  light  among  the 
aaoient  Persians. 


expanded,  the  spirit  of  her  being  was  imbued  with 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  imagery  and  eiquisiie  io 
sentiment,  nor  did  she  dream  of  a  cloud  to  dark- 
en the  gay  colors  of  young  life ; — the  world  witk 
all  created  things  presented  nothing  to  her  romtD- 
tic  visions  but  beauty  and  joy  and  love.  Filled 
with  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  de- 
lightful anticipations  of  tlie  future,  she  was  one 
evening  tripping  along  a  narrow  street  with  sev- 
eral other  young  females  of  her  nation,  when  their 
progress  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  gay  cavalcade 
and  their  splendid  retinue.  The  rich,  flowing  robea 
and  nodding  plumes  of  the  horsemen  with  the  gor* 
geous  trappings  of  their  fine  horses,  presented  a 
grand  spectacle  to  the  enthusiastic  imaginations  of 
the  maidens.  The  bright  glow  of  Termillion  that 
lighted  up  the  countenance  of  Esther,  as  her  large 
sparkling  eye  turned  with  admiration  from  object 
to  object,  gave  a  lustre  to  her  beauty  almost  angelic. 
While  thus  standing,  drawn  op  in  a  line  with  her 
companions,  close  to  the  building,  on  the  side  walk, 
she  observed  not  the  fixed  and  enraptured  |{aie  of 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  who  had  reined  in  his 
liorse,  rivetted  upon  her.  "  What  beautiful  em- 
ture  is  that  1"  he  asked  of  an  attendant. 

**  By  their  appearance,  my  lord,**  replied  the 
slave,  bowing  to  his  horse's  neck,  "  I  should  judge 
them  to  be  descendants  of  the  Jews.** 

'*  True,  you  are  right,  I  see  they  are  now,'^  con- 
tinued he  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  pleasure.  Bat 
do  you  mark  that  bright-eyed  beauty  I  first  pointed 
out  to  you  1  There  she  stands  in  symn.elry  of 
form,  and  grace  of  altitude,  that  shames  the  scolp- 
tured  marble  of  the  Grecian  Venus.  How  beam- 
ing with  the  ectasy  of  love,**  continued  he  solilo- 
quizing, **  those  soft,  dark  eyes,  fringed  with  their 
long  silken  lashes,  and  arched  with  brows  so  bean* 
lifully  pencilled  :  see,  too,  the  glassy  smoothness  of 
that  high  and  polished  forehead  of  snowy  white- 
ness, encircled  by  dark  braids  of  glossy  hair;— 
that  nose,  how  purely  and  beautifully  Ionic;  how 
exquisitely  formed  that  little  mouth,  of  mould  so 
soft,  and  lips  so  rosy ;  and  then  the  coloring  of  the 
whole,  how  delicate!  how  thrillingly  beaaiiful! 
Shall  such  a  prize  be  borne  avay  by  a  Jewish 
clown  1  Ye  gods  forbid !  See,**  continued  he, 
calling  his  servant  again  to  his  side,  **  that  this 
*  rose  of  Sharon*  be  brought  privately  to  my  palace 
on  the  suburbs  of  the  city ; — and  mark  me,  my 
wife  is  not  to  hear  a  whisper  of  it.** 

*'  My  lord  shall  be  obeyed,'*  replied  the  servant, 
bowing,  and  falling  back  from  his  roaster*s  side. 

The  cavalcade  now  moved  on  till  opposite  to  the 
groat  market-place,  when  their  leader,  gaily  waving 
his  sword,  pronounced  the  word,  discharged :  then 
turning  into  different  streets,  they  cantered  off, 
each  to  his  separate  home.  ''  There  go  the  Per- 
sian nobles,**  said  a  loiterer  about  the  markeu. 
"  See  what  a  fine  display  they  make.  They  carry 
about  their  persons  enough  of  gold  and  gems  u> 
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feed  all  Sosa  through  thirteen  revolutions  of  the 
moon.** 

**  Where  have  they  been  V*  asked  an  old  gray- 
beaded  man  leaning  on  his  staff. 

"  To  the  grand  review  of  the  army.'* 

'*  Ah  I  a  grand  review  it  may  have  been,  but  not 
of  a  graod  army/*  continued  the  veteran.  '*  It  is 
all  a  glittering,  empty  show  :  ten  thousand  troops 
of  Cyros*  Babylonian  guards  would  have  put  to 
flight  the  whole  pompons  pageant.  Such  is  the 
differeoce  between  men  enured  to  toil  and  danger, 
aod  aeeostomed  to  subsist  cheerfully,  when  noth- 
ing better  was  at  hand,  on  cresses  and  water,  and 
the  eflemioate  creatures  now  called  soldiers,  who 
by  feeding  delicately,  and  sleeping  softly,  are  qual- 
ified for  nothing  but  to  herd  with  women,  and  to 
trip  a  measure  in  a  shady  bower :  the  heat  or  the 
cold,  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  or  the  enemies  darts 
are  equally  insupportable  to  them." 

Having  vented  this  querolous  reproach  upon  the 
^geoeracy  of  the  tiroes,  the  ancient  soldier  hobbled 
ioDpaiieotly  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dissolute  leader  of  the 
Persian  sobies  had  reached  his  splendid  seat  upon 
the  lobarbs  of  the  city  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  hia  intended  victim.  An  hour  had  pass- 
ed away  aod  the  libertine  walked  to  and  fro  with 
vexed  impatience  along  the  loAy  piazza  of  his  pal- 
ace, fearing  that  his  wicked  plot  had  failed,  when 
raddealy  four  slaves,  bearing  a  covered  litter,  en- 
tered the  great  court  of  the  palace.  The  litter 
va<  deposited  at  the  master's  feet,  the  satin  cor- 
taios  iiripped  away,  and  a  female  scream  loud  and 
thrill  burst  upon  his  ears.  Esther,  pale  and  trem- 
^Hog,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  stood  before 
the  oppressor.  '*  fie  not  terrified,  beautiful  virgin,** 
said  the  noble  soothingly,  **  why  do  you  tremble  1" 

Esther,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  its  faint- 
oess,  meekly  implored  his  clemency  and  besought 
him  to  inform  her  of  what  she  was  accused ;  imag- 
ining, in  the  simplicity  of  her  nature,  that  such 
violeoce  could  only  be  used  towards  a  supposed 
criminal. 

**  Of  what  yon  are  accused,  child  of  loveliness  t" 
be  replied.  *^What!  do  you  fear  the  charge  of 
crime  t  Banish  such  idle  fears.  Your  beautv 
has  subdued  your  lord,  and  made  him  your  slave. 
Too  are  here,  not  to  receive  a  sentence,  but  to 
give  laws  to  the  creatures  of  your  will." 

The  blood  ruahed  in  scarlet  over  the  face  and 
Mck  of  Esther,  from  deeply  oflended  modesty,  snd 
she  recoiled  several  steps  from  the  insolent  speaker. 

"Why,  coy  damsel,'*  continued  he  approach- 
>og«  **are  you  yet  incredulous!  I  tell  you,  you 
thatl  be  the  mistress  of  this  proud  mansion,  of  my- 
<elf,  and  of  everything  around  you.  This  splen- 
fiid  fortune  stnns  you,  yet  your  little  heart  must 
l^p  with  exultation  at  its  noble  conquest.** 

"My  lord,**  said  Esther,  now  emboldened  by 
soiraged  delicacy,  "  there  ia  cruelty  in  your  lewd 


merriment,  taking  for  its  object  a  defenceless  or- 
phan, who,  though  humble,  haa  been  nurtured  in  all 
the  sensitive  delicacy  of  her  sex ;  for  I  will  not 
wrong  a  Persian  noble  so  much  as  to  dream  for  a 
moment  your  language  serious.  The  brave  and 
the  generous  prove  their  claims  to  those  qualities, 
by  throwing  their  protection  around  innocence  and 
virtue;  cowards  win  their  titles  by  oppressing  the 
weak  and  unprotected.  I  will  not  believe,  great 
lord  of  Persia,  that  you  stand  in  the  latter  class.*' 

*'  Yon  prate  learnedly,  fair  reasoner,**  said  the 
Persian,  reddening  with  anger,  "  gentleness,  I  fear, 
will  spoil  you ;  for  see  my  condescending  fondness 
already  wakens  presumption.  You  look  a  Bellona, 
or  Minerva,  the  chaste  goddess,  ready  armed  for 
battle.  Why,  what  should  yon,  a  flower  reared 
in  the  shade,  know  of  courage  or  of  cowardice  1 
Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  to  be  deeply  touched 
with  beauty *s  charms  waa  cowardice  ?  Come ! 
come  !  I'll  reason  the  matter  calmly  with  you.  I 
have  studied  the  passions  and  interests  of  yoorsez 
too  long  not  to  know  the  value  of  the  station  I 
offer  you.  Your  beauty  has  procured  you  a  for- 
tune that  thousands  who  look  above  your  head  in 
dignity  of  station  will  envy.  And  would  you,  for 
a  foolish  whim,  reject  such  princely  honors  ?  away 
with  such  mean-spirited  prejudice !  Your  pru- 
dence and  good  sense  will  guide  you  better." 

**  Great  lord  of  Persia,*'  replied  Esther,  now 
strengthened  by  a  consciousness  of  innocence  and 
of  divine  protection,  *'  the  value  of  a  station  is  not 
determined  by  the  numbers  who  may  envy  the  pos- 
session, but  by  the  worth  of  the  competitors,  and 
the  honor  it  confers.  If  the  sacrifice  of  piety, 
virtue  and  morality  for  the  abominable  glitter  of  a 
gilded  prostitution  be  indeed  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion, then  your  offer  would  be  enviaole ;  but  if  to 
accept  it  bring,  as  it  will,  the  curse  of  God  and 
the  scorn  of  all  the  virtuous  among  mankind,  with 
the  lowest  self-abasement  and  the  loss  of  inno- 
cence, it  were  a  curse  that  worlds  could  nut  weigh 
down  V 

**  Why,  silly  girl,"  resumed  the  libertine,  "  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  education  has  made  you 
a  slave  of  the  idlest  fancies  that  ever  entered  a 
woman*8  head.  Why,  what  mean  yon  by  the  loss 
of  innocence  and  the  scorn  of  the  virtuous  1  I 
tell  you,  an  honor  and  happiness  await  you  greatly 
above  your  present  lot." 

**  So  the  serpent  told  our  mother  Eve  she  surely 
should  nol  die^  when  tempting  her  to  sin  against 
her  God,"  was  Esther*s  reply. 

*'  Come,  bring  not  up  the  tricks  of  crafty  priests 
to  aid  a  weak  cause,"  said  the  Persian ;  '*  but  be 
guided  by  your  own  good  sense.  What !  reject 
the  highest  advantages  of  life  to  feed  a  sickly  sen- 
timent ?  Know  yon  not  that  the  wisdom  of  any 
course  is  tested  by  the  solid  profit  it  secures?" 

'*  Great  lord,"  replied  Esther,  with  a  lofty  and 
impressive  manner,  *'  you  define  well,  aod  in  the 
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abstract  we  may  agree ;  but  in  the  appiicHtion  of 
what  is  profitable,  we  part  widely  asunder.  My 
education,  which  you  ridicule ;  my  principles  and 
my  inclinaiions  lead  mo  to  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion, that  the  nearest  apprnximaiinn  to  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  is  the  highest  state 
of  hnman  wisdom,  and  certainly  confers,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  being,  the  greatest  profit : 
in  contrast,  I  am  fixedly  persuaded  that  an  impious 
contempt  of  that  Supreme  will,  and  an  indulgence 
of  guilty  passions,  is  the  lowest  abysm  of  human 
folly,  and  the  most  prolific  source  of  wretchedness. 
His  finger  has  ensrraved  upon  tablets  of  stone  the 
commandment,  *  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery.^** 
"  You  talk  like  a  wild  enthusiast,  as  you  are, 
beautiful  flower  of  Jewry,'*  replied  the  Persian  ; 
**  the  stubborn  fanaticism  of  your  singular  people, 
has  enslaved  your  young  and  vivid  imagination 


the  BabyUmians.  And  is  that  God,  who  tells  bit 
will  so  many  ages  in  advance,  and  makes  kingt 
and  rulers  of  the  earth  subservient  to  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  who  has  blotted  out  by  a  breath  the  whole 
line  of  Kings  and  overturned  the  dynasty  of^rest 
Babylon— who  curbs  the  nainre  of  savage  beasts 
and  renders  harmless  devouring  elements,  a  god 
of  superstition,  weak  and  powerless — ^a  pbanton 
of  a  crazed  brain— his  altars  mockeries  and  his 
worshippers  fanatics  ^  Forbear,  O  man !  forbear ! 
lest  God  turn  thy  life  to  a  curse  and  thy  name  to  aa 
eternal  reproach  among  the  nations  of  ihecarih/' 
^  Lovely  Syren,''  continued  the  PersisD,  filled 
with  admiration  at  the  wild  and  beantifai  anina- 
tion  of  Esther's  countenance,  **  thy  reproaohes 
even  fall  enchantingly  sweet  from  those  prettT 
lips ;  yet  think  not  with  all  thy  eloquence  I  will  let 
thee  go.     No,  bright  flower  of  Palestine,  cor  for* 


with  the  tenets  of  a  groveling  superstition,  and  \  tunes  now  are  one.'' 


fixed  you  in  an  hourly  terror  of  a  shadowy  phan- 
tom— the  creature  of  a  morbid  fancy.  Who  is 
that  God  of  whom  your  people  so  much  gabble  ? 
Is  his  service  profitable?  See  his  altars  over- 
turned, his  temple  pilla^zed  and  destroyed — his  peo- 
ple slaughtered,  or  driven  like  beasts  of  burden 
into  bondage  before  an  insolent  conqueror,  and  be- 
hold them,  even  now,  the  bondsmen  of  a  race  that 
neither  know  nor  worship  Him.  Is  your  allegi- 
ance due  to  Him,  who  either  contemns  your  pray- 
ers, or  is  too  weak  to  grant  their  requests  V 

"  Revolting  blasphemer  !"  exclaimed  Esther,  re- 
■coiling  with  horror,  "your  dreadful  impiety  shocks 
and  terrifies  me!  My  God,"  she  continued,  now 
weeping  and  raising  her  eyes  towards  the  Heav- 
ens, "let  thy  holy  presence  strengthen  me  in  this 
iiour  of  trial,  and  teach  me  how  to  vindicate  thy 
name !  Unhappy  man — a  babe  in  Israel  could 
make  thee  blush  for  thy  ignorance.  Go  learn  from 
Moses  how  our  God  proclaimed  this  doom  of  bon- 
dage, in  a  strange  land,  for  the  transgressions  of 
4>ur  race,  centuries  before  the  time,  and  wonder  at 
the  astonishing  fulfilment.  The  kings  of  Babylon 
and  Persia  were  but  the  feeble  instruments  with 
which  he  worked  his  ends.  Learn  too  from  Dan- 
iel, a  prophet  of  our  God,  how  that  *  insolent  con- 
queror' of  whom  you  speak,  and   who  burnt  the 


"  You  cannot  harm  me,  cruel  lord,"  said  Esther 
weeping  afresh,  "  without  my  God's  permission, 
and  I  will  not  harbor  the  thought  that  \\e  will  thos 
cast  me  off*  and  leave  me  desolate.  Though  Is^e 
not  how  I  may  escape  this  threatening  doom,  yet 
his  unseen  arm  can  free  me  from  your  toils.  Why, 
man  of  greatness,  riches  and  of  honors,  possessed 
of  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  state,  should  yoo  seek 
to  wither  into  wretchedness  a  frail  and  helpless 
orphan,  whose  innocence  is  all  she  hast  Pity  yoot 
weak  suppliant,"  she  continued  extending  her 
hands  towards  him  with  moving  pathos,  "  and  daiSy 
will  I  raise  my  voice  to  heaven  for  blessings  or 
your  head.'* 

"The  more  your  pretty  lips  harangue,"  per- 
sisted the  Persian,  "  the  more  I  ann  taught  the  valae 
of  my  prize.  Drive  those  idle  fancies  from  yont 
brain ;  you  are  misguided  by  vain  abstractions. 
How  should  ]  make  you  miserable,  by  raising  yon 
to  honors,  that  all  the  rational  world  would  esteem 
happiness  t  Were  you  wretched  in  your  elevation, 
your  morbid  fancy  would  create  the  curse  and  not 
the  favor  of  a  Persian  lord.  Know  you  who  it  is 
that  sues  and  whom  you  would  reject  V 

"  No !"  replied  Esther,  "  I  only  know  yoo  ire 
cruel  and  unjust.*' 

"  What  you  call  cruelly  I  mean  as  bounty  and 


temple  at  Jerusalem,  became  a  beast  to  graze  the  munificence;  and   the   favors  of  Haman  are  pot 


fields  with  unclean  animals  for  seven  vears.  Read 
from  the  chronicles  of  Babylon,  how  our  God  made 
lions  harmless  to  the  good  Daniel  when  thrown 
into  their  den.  Who  cooled  the  seven-times  heated 
furnace,  where  the  three  young  Hebrews  walked 
unharmed  amidst  the  flame,  cheered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  heavenly  messenger  1  Whose  hand 
was  that,  which  traced  upon  the  palace  wall  of 
Babylon,  before  Bclshazzar^s  eye,  the  dreadful 
words  that  spoke  the  doom  of  him  who  in  his  mid- 
night revels  durst  touch  with  impious  lips  the  con- 
secrated vessels  of  God's  temple  t     These  things 


lightly  esteemed  of  men.**  At  the  mention  of  thai 
dreaded  name  a  thrill  of  horror  passed  over  Esther's 
frame. 

"  God  of  my  fathers,"  she  involontarily  ex- 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  together,  "  ihoavilt 
not  leave  me  in  the  power  of  my  people's  idos; 
cruel  oppressor." 

"  You  wrong  me  much,  fair  girl,"  he  rfiplifd, 
reddening  with  anger,  yet  turning  away  his  faceto 
conceal  it.  "  What  1  have  done  to  the  Jews  was 
ordered  by  a  higher  power,  whose  will  I  roi^htiMt 
disobey  and  live.     But  were  it  as  you  say,  it  i^  ib 


you  have  oi^  heard,  not  from  the  Jews,  but  from  your  power  aow  to  n^aka  me  a  sure  and  steadfast 
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friend  (o  your  nation.     You  give  me  bard  names 
and  jet  you  know  ine  not/' 

'*  Judge  then  whether  I  know  you/*  said  Esther 
calmly  res^arding  him.  ^*  Some  years  gone  by,  a 
oeedy  widow  died  in  Babylon  leaving  an  infant 
(laughter,  with  only  a  lit  lie  hovel  to  shelter  her 
hi'ad.  It  was  mean  and  wretched  io  appearance, 
jet  it  was  all  the  child  possessed  of  earthly  goods. 
A  lord  of  wealth  and  greatness  pulled  down  that 
hamble  sfaelior  and  burnt  it,  with  all  its  scanty  fur- 
niture, and  sent  that  child  away  without  a  recom- 
pense, unheeding  its  bitter  tears  and  utter  wretch- 
edness. I  am  that  child  and  you  that  wealrhy  lord." 

"  YoQ !"  exclaimed  Haman,  starting  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her  with  incredulous  astonishment, 
"the  Gods  forbid.  Had  I  but  known  yoa  snch  a 
jewel,  you  should  have  been  reared  in  my  palace, 
the  pet  and  blessing  of  my  life.  Yet  the  Gods 
eTeo  now  ordain  that  I  shall  make  amends  for  for- 
mer injuries,  and  by  their  decree  are  we  now 
broogbt  together." 

"  Tfae  only  redress  I  ask,"  said  Esther,  **  is  to 
ha?e  my  liberty.*' 

''iSo!  fair  girl,  that  would  be  but  to  turn  you 
adrift  a  second  time  without  reward.  You  shall 
be  the  queen  of  all  my  state,  receiving  homage 
and  dispensing  laws." 

**My  lord,  this  is  hitter  mockery,"  said  Esther. 
"  Your  domestic  broils  are  no  secret  to  the  world, 
sad  even  now  you  would  not  fur  the  half  of  your 
veahh  that  your  wife  knew  of  this  violence  to  me." 

Haman  coold  no  longer  keep  the  vail  over  his 
hypocrisy,  but  bursting  with  mortified  pride  and 
wounded  vanity  at  this  too  faithful  picture  of  his 
buQuiliaiion,  he  turned  with  fury  to  his  slaves,  shout- 
in?  in  his  rage,  "  Take  hence  this  saucy  queao, 
who  dares  impeach  my  honor,  and  see  her  well  se- 
eored.  Persuasive  gentleness,  rude  minx,"  con- 
tinued be  to  Esther,  **  is  waste  of  lenity  upon  thy 
^ubborn  race.  Nought  but  the  goad  and  rod  is 
irvument  with  yoa.  Fairly  have  I  offered  yoo,  but 
have  met  in  your  responses  only  insolence.  You 
DOW  shall  learn  that  power  need  not  plead.  Hence- 
forth, you  shall  know  that  what  Haman  wills,  has 
the  force  of  a  decree." 

"  There  is  a  Power,"  said  Esther,  raising  her 
Bmill  sod  beautiful  hand  towards  Heaven  and 
loiiling  tbroogh  her  tears,  **  above  all  powers — a 
*ill  that  speaks  worlds  into  existence  and  man  into 
Boihiogness.  Against  that  will  all  the  decrees  of 
earth  are  but  as  the  tiny  moles  of  sand  raised  by 
c/iildren*s  bands  against  the  ocean *8  surges.  To 
^&t  righteous  will  I  submit  my  cause  not  fearing 
ibc  resolt." 

Haman,  in  despite  of  a  vicious  and  obdurate  na- 
ttre,  beheld  with  mingled  admiration  and  respect 
the  firmness  and  purity  of  the  resigned  and  beautiful 
^ing  now  standing  before  him. 
"*  Then  be  it  so,"  said  he  after  a  pause.     *'  I  meet 


grant  your  God  has  rescued  you ;  but  if  you  find 
the  hope  of  extraneous  aid  deferred,  remember,  by 
your  own  showing,  it  is  the  will  of  your  God  you 
should  be  mine.     This,  then,  is  our  compact,  and 
neither  do  I  fear  the  result.     See,"  continued  he 
to  his  domestics,  who  shrunk  from  his  stern  and 
terrible  gaze,  "  that  this  bright- eyed  gazelle,  caught 
in  the  wilds  of  Jewry,  be  gently  restrained  within 
the  western  wing  of  the  building,  on  the  third  floor, 
and  in  that  chamber  called   ^  Impassable.^     Let 
there  be  a  double  guard  stationed  around  the  palace 
and  within.     When  I  return  let  all  be  well,  your 
lives  be  surety  for  this.     Remember  I  have  a  con- 
test with  the  God  of  Jewry  for  a  prize,  and  mean 
to  carry  it.     I  leave  you  fur  a  short  interval,  pretty 
one,"  continued  he  to  Esther.     **  I  go  to  the  king 
to  make  report  of  the  review  of  the  army,  yet  I 
will  quickly  be  with  you."     He  now  withdrew,  and 
summoning  to  his  presence  his  most  trusty  cham- 
berlain, gave  him  particular  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed during  the  few  hours  he  should  be  away. 
Then  pacing  his  chamber,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
''  she  is  both  beautiful  and  intelligent,  with  a  goodly 
share  of  modesty,  this  makes  her  prized  no  doubt 
among  her  tribe  and  will  inflict  a  heavier  blow. 
Tis  just  as  I  would  have  it.    I  hate  the  race  through 
all  its  tribes  and  generations.     She  scorned  me, 
too,  and  threw  back  all  my  splendid  paintings  of 
her  greatness.     But  ha!  ha!    ha!  why  should  I 
feel  offence  at  that  ?  She  read  me  well.     This  ad- 
venture too  affords  another  theme  of  satisfaction. 
It  is   playing  a  trick  upon  my  termagant   wife, 
who  though  most  never  know  of  it.     How  comes 
it  that  I  suffer  her  to  sway  it  over  me  sol  It  must 
be  gratitudCj  or  some  such  amiable  emotion,  that 
makes  me  so  tamely  yield;  fur  she  it  was  that 
built  my  fortunes.     It  cannot  be  timidity  or  fear. 
No  I  Haman  is  no  coward." 

In  the  mean  lime  Esther  was  conducted  through 
spacious  halls,  winding  passages,  and  up  high  flights 
of  stairs,  glittering  in  all  the  gorgeous  decorations 
of  Persian  splendor,  to  her  beautiful  prison.  The 
room  was  spacious  and  lofty.  From  the  gilt  ceiling 
were  suspended  continuously  around  the  whole 
chamber  00 rtains  of  the  finest  Persian  silk,  wrought 
in  flowers  of  every  hue  and  brilliancy,  which  fell  in 
graceful  folds  upon  the  splendid  carpeting.  The 
softest  conches,  covered  with  silk- velvet  and  cloth 
of  gold  and  inlaid  with  gems,  reflected  a  dazzling 
brilliancy.  Small  tables,  exquisitely  wrought  in 
ivory  and  gold,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
covered  with  censers  uf  aromatic  perfumes  that 
spread  around  the  sweetest  odors.  Mirrors  of 
polished  steel,  set  in  frames  of  gold,  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  harps,  psalieries,  timbrels,  rebecks, 
flutes  and  other  musical  instruments  were  sus- 
pended around  the  room.  There  were  Grecian 
piintings  by 'the  greatest  masters,  looking  as  though 
the  canvass  breathed.     There  were  golden  cups. 


JOQ  on  that  issue.    If  you  ^ntde  my  power,  I  will  too,  for  drinking,  and  massy  and  glittering  plato 
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for  feast in<r  and  silver  vases  for  ablutions.  The 
sight  was  novel  and  pleasin^r  to  an  imagination  sus- 
ceptible .to^the  impressions  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
Esther  might  for  a  moment  have  been  beguiled  by 
this  magic  scene  into  a  forgetfulness  of  her  troo- 
bleSi  had  there  not  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  an  image  hideous  to  behold,  and  before  that 
image  an  altar,  upon  which  the  smouldering;  ashes 
of  a  recent  offering  were  yet  reeking.  Turning 
from  this  si?ht  of  abomination  with  a  shuddering 
horror,  she  poured  out  her  spirit  in  one  long  and 
burning  prayer  to  the  true  and  living  God,  who 
hears  the  voice'of  piety  as  well  from  prisons  as 
from  palaces.  Though  her  imagination  could  not 
conceive  a  possible  manner  of  escape  without  a 
miracle  from  her  prison,  doubly  locked  and  barred 
as  it  was,  and  closely  guarded  by  the  slaves  of  des- 
potic power,  yet  her  mind  was  tranquil,  securely 
trusting  in  that  Omnipotent  Being,  who,  without  the 
aid  of  supernatural  power  and  by  the  simplest 
means,  can  effect  his  ends  when  human  wisdom 
would  despair.  After  an  hour  of  solitude  the  slaves 
of  the  palace  entered  the  room  and  placed  a  sump- 
tuous repast  before  her,  of  which  she  refused  to 
partake.  A  band  of  musicians  now  entered  and, 
bowing  to  the  floor  before  her,  caught  up  their  in- 
struments and  filled  the  room  with  sweet  melody. 
Several  slaves  next  brought  vases  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  set  them  at  her  feet,  then  two  lovely 
little  girls,  tastefully  dressed,  wearing  crowns 
of  flowers  on  their  heads  and  with  smiles  upon 
their  faces,  came  close  to  her,  and  dropping  on  one 
knee  before  her,  bounded  suddenly  to  their  feet 
again  and  tripped  away  with  astonishing  activity 
and  gracefulness  in  a  quick  dance  to  a.lively  tune. 
Esther,  who  had  rightly  judged  the  drifl  of  these 
seductive  arts,  viewed  the  whole  scene  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust  till  the  appearance  of  these  tittle 
girls,  who  instantly  filled  her  with  a  sensation  of 
love  and  compassion. 

"  These  innocent  beings,"  she  reflected,  "  may 
be  helpless  orphans  like  myself,  made  the  sport  of 
irresponsible  tyranny."  Calling  them  to  her,  she, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  menials,  kissed  them 
both  and  seated  them  by  her  side,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  asked  in  a  low  voice,  *'  are  you  sis- 
ters 1" 
"  Yes." 

"  Who  are  your  parents  1" 
"They  are  dead,"  they  both  replied,  dropping 
their  eyes  now  filled  with  tears.     A  thrill  of  pain- 
ful sympathy  passed  through  Esther's  frame,  and 
deep  and  tender  was  the  yearning  she  felt  for  these 
little  orphans. 
"  Who  were  your  parents  ?" 
**  They  were  Jews,"  they  replied  with  eager- 
ness, each  seeming  emulous  to  say  it  first.     Esther 
started  visibly  to  all  around  her  and  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "  God  of  ray  fathers !  have  compassion  on 
thy  people  anrl  save  iKese  little  innocents  fromtl>e 


corruption  of  this  wicked  house  that  knows  Thee 
not.  Ah  !  what  weighty  cause  iiave  I  for  grati- 
tude !  How  like  to  theirs  my  infant  lot,  ami  yet 
how  much  more  blest !  How  came  you  here?"  sbe 
asked. 

''  Haman  saw  ns  playing  around  oor  grandfather 
Nathan,  sitting  one  evening  at  his  door,  and  look 
us  away  by  force,  because  we  are  twins  and  so 
much  alike,  to  have  us  taught  to  dance  and  act  as 
pantomimes  before  his  company  at  bis  banqaets. 
He  will  not  suffer  ns  to  go  from  the  palace  nor  an/ 
of  our  kindred  to  come  to  us.'^ 

Esther  could  speak  no  more  through  excess  of 
compassion,  but  drew  an  arm  around  each  of  the 
little  orphans  with  feelings  too  deep  for  expres- 
sion. There  was  profound  silence  in  the  room  for 
several  mintrtes.  No  one  spoke  or  motioned  till 
one  of  the  children  whispered  Esther  to  beg  of 
the  chamberlain,  who  guarded  the  door,  to  suffer  her 
and  her  sister  to  spend  the  night  in  that  chamber. 
This  request  accorded  so  fully  with  her  own  wishes, 
that  she  readily  determined  to  make  the  eSnn, 
though  she  expected  nothing  but  a  prompt  denial. 
**  Friend,"  said  she  lo  the  gray-headed  door- 
keeper, "is  it  inconsistent  with  your  duty  to  grant 
me  the  favor  of  these  little  ijirls  company  to- 
night t" 

Bowing  low  the  chamberlain  replied  that  "Ha- 
man had  ordered  it  to  be  so,  lest  she  should  be  de- 
pressed by  solitude."  This  response  was  as  joyful 
as  unexpected  and  the  little  girls  seemed  aoxioos 
now  to  be  alone  with  her,  for  one  of  them  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  '*  Yoti  can  make  the  attendaatv 
retire  whenever  you  please.  They  wait  your  or- 
ders and  will  remain  till  you  give  them  leave  to 
go." 

Pleased  at  the  information,  she  instantly  desired 
the  slaves  to  retire  for  the  night.  She  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  heard  two  heavy  bolte  spring  mto their 
sockets  and  the  key  ivithdrawn  from  the  door. 
The  three  orphans  were  now  alone.  The  night 
was  beautiful  and  bright,  ilioniined  by  the  clear, 
full  moon  hanging  iir  the  unclouded  spi^e  and  cof- 
errng  the  earth  wHh  her  light.  No  soond  ww 
heard  without  save  the  heavy  tread  of  the  goard 
as  he  walked  before  their  door  in  the  ante-rooo, 
or  the  distant  challenge  of  the  sentinels  oat^ide  of 
the  palace.  Esther  had  spent  an  hoar  io  pleasant 
converse  with  the  little  sisters  and  learned  froo 
them  their  names,  (Hachel  and  Leah,)  and  ih«ir 
simple  history,  when  feeling  wearied  and  overcome 
by  the  excitements  of  the  day,  she  proposed  to 
them  lo  try  lo  sleep.  The  little  girls  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled,  tljen  •  one  of  them,  goi<>? 
cautiously  and  lightly  to  the  door,  and  placing  her 
ear  to  the  key-hole,  listened  breathlessly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  hearing  nothing*  hot  the  echoing 
footsteps  of  the  sentinel,  returned  again  to  Esihe' 
and  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Did  yoo  not  tell  Hi- 
man  God  would  not  leste  yoti  in  his  pouter ! ' 
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**I  did,"  iaid  Esther  looking  up  inqairingly. 

*'Then  you  told  him  truth  and  will  prove  it  to 
him  qnicker  than  yoo  expected." 

**  IIov  mean  yon  child  V^  aaked  Esther  springing 
from  her  seat  with  trembling  eagerness. 

**See  here/Vontinoed  Rachel,  drawing  slowly 
and  cautioosly  from  her  bosom  a  bunch  of  keys. 
**  Haman  keeps  these  keys  himself  to  guard  against 
surprise  and  to  escape  from  his  palace,  should  those 
that  hate  htm  rise  op  to  murder  him,  as  oAen  hap- 
pens to  the  cruel  nobles  of  this  wicked  land.  There 
is  a  priTate  way  out  of  the  palace  and  it  leads  from 
this  room,  which  is  Haman^s  favorite  apartment, 
and  these  keys  unlock  it.  I  have  often  heard  the 
slares  speak  of  this  room  and  of  the  private  way 
from  it,  tboogh  Haman  never  trusts  the  keys 
of  it  with  any  one.  This  erening,  just  before  he 
leA  here  for  the  kiog^s  palace,  I,  unobserved,  saw 
him  take  these  keys  from  a  liiile  closet  where  he 
keeps  his  arms  and  start  away  as  if  to  use  them. 
I  believe  he  meant  to  come  into  this  room  before 
he  went  to  the  king.  But  lie  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  seeming  to  think  deeply  for  a  moment, 
tamed  about  again,  flnd  replaced  them  in  the  closet 
Mitd  the  door  and  put  the  key  of  it  in  the  pocket 
of  his  robe.  However,  just  before  he  left  the 
palace,  he  threw  off  that  robe  becauae  it  was  a  mil- 
iary dress  and  pot  on  a  courtier's,  forgetting  to  take 
the  closet  key  from  the  pocket.  When  he  was 
?one,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  use 
that  key  to  aid  you  to  escape,  for  I  knew  you  were 
one  of  our  persecuted  people,  because  I  heard  Ha- 
nuu  revile  our  nation  and  defy  our  God  when  talk- 
ing with  you.  I  got  the  keys  and  pot  them  in  my 
bosom,  hoping  I  might  be  called  on  at  night  to  tend 
jon  at  sopper,  when  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
^ve  them  fo  you  and  direct  you  how  to  use  them. 
Bat  J  had  no  hope  of  being  allowed  to  tarry  here 
vith  my  little  sister  and  thus  escape  with  you. 
Now  I  know  our  God  has  heard  mine  and  my  sis- 
ter's prayers,  for  the  chamberlain  came  and  ordered 
IS  to  dance  before  yon  to-night,  and  our  God  put  it 
into  wicked  Haman*s  heart  to  cause  us  to  be  left 
vith  yoQ,  thai  we  might  also  escape  from  his  cruel 
power." 

"Happy  child,"  said  Esther,  "your  beautiful 
pi^^ty,  amidst  toch  scenes  of  vice,  is  delightful  and 
refreshing.  But  how,  dear  children,  shall  uc  use 
these  keys  with  hope  of  flight  among  the  host  of 
gcards  that  keep  the  onter  watch  V* 
•  "Never  fear,*' implied  Leah,  "  God  has  begun 
the  work  and  he  will  finish  it.** 

Esther  kissed  them  tenderly  and  resumed,  *'  You 
Are  ri«ht,  yoor  pious  confidence  speaks  from  the 
l>eart  and  comes  from  God.  T^t  your  little  foot- 
«epslead  the  way  and  I  will  follow." 

The  little  sisters  whis[iered  A»r  a  Qioment  to- 
gether, then  rnnning  with  smiles  of  triumph  on  their 
laces  to  the  niche  where  the  image  stood,  they 
seized  it,  and  before  Esther  could  conceive  their 


purpose,  they  broke  the  idol,  (of  fine  marble,)  upon 
the  altar  before  it.  *^  There  old  Baal,**  said  Rachel 
exuliingly,  "  Your  priest,  Haman,  beat  us  once  be- 
cause we  would  not  kneel  to  thee  and  I  have  broke 
thy  head  for  it.  They  ni^xt  overturned  and  broke 
up  the  altar,  and  then,  viiih  nimble  haste,  turned 
aside  the  curtains  to  find  the  private  door.  After 
a  little  scrutiny  they  discovered  a  very  low  and 
small  door,  so  neatly  fitted  in  the  wall  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  Cautiously  trying  each  key 
till  the  right  one  drew  back  the  bolt,  they  slowly 
and  without  noise  thrust  the  door  open  and  led  the 
way  into  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  having  no 
doors  on  either  side,  but  leading  to  the  head  of  a 
flight  of  stairs.  In  this  way  they  descended  three 
flights  and  were  now  on  the  ground-floor,  in  a  large 
room  apparently  used  as  a  store-room  for  armsi 
clothing  and  the  like. 

**  Now  what  is  to  be  done  V*  asked  Esther.  "If 
we  unlock  this  door  and  venture  out  wc  shall  sorely 
be  seieed  and  brought  back,  and  then  trouble  will 
come  upon  your  little  heads  for  purloining  Haman*8 
private  keys  and  breaking  his  image.** 

"  Fear  not  for  us,**  replied  the  sisters,  "  we 
thought  of  all  the  risk  before  we  ventured." 

They  now  laid  their  ears  close  to  the  door  to 
listen  for  the  guard.  "  There  he  goes,**  whisper- 
ed Leah,  as  his  heavy  tread  passed  along  by  where 
they  stood.  "  Remain  here,'*  continued  she  to 
Esther,  **  we  will  steal  softly  from  this  door  into 
the  shadow  of  the  portico,  and  then  trip  carelessly 
along  to  the  open  space  before  the  outer  wall,  as 
if  to  dance  by  the  moonlight,  as  we  have  often 
done  when  warned  to  practise  for  a  coming  feast. 
None  will  snspeci  us,  for  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  us.  We  will  watch  the  proper  time  for  you 
to  leave  the  palace,  when  unobserved  you  can 
crouch  along  the  shadows  of  the  houses,  and  reach 
the  gate  in  the  outer  walls — then  we  shall  be  safe.*' 

*•  But,  simple  children,"  said  Esther,  trembling 
for  their  seeming  thoughtlessness,  "you  forgel 
that  you  are  known  to  be  locked  in  with  me.  How 
then  can  you  be  seen  at  large  without  detection  ?'' 

••  You  know  not  how  things  are  managed  here," 
said  Rachel  smiling.  "The  guards  within  the 
palace,  who  are  polished  and  polite,  have  no  inter- 
course with  those  without,  and  the  guards  without, 
who  are  rough  and  ignorant,  know  nothing  of 
what  is  done  within.  Neither  may  dare  to  leave 
their  post.  They  only  know  in  common  to-night, 
that  a  female  is  to  be  closely  guarded  in  the  pal- 


ace. 
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"  God  has  inspired  your  little  hearts  with  wis- 
dom and  courage,*'  said  Esther,  kissing  them  ten- 
derly, "  and  I  will  doubt  no  longer  lest  I  sin." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Leah,  "  since  there 
is  so  much  clothing  in  this  room,  we  may  find  a  suit 
of  the  guard's  uniform  to  fit  you,  and  make  our 
escape  certain  even  if  you  should  be  seen." 

The  thought  was  wise,  and  Esther  approved  the 
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plan.  In  a  few  minotes  she  was  fully  equipped  in 
the  uniform  of  the  palace  guards,  and  stood  before 
the  delighted  and  laughing  sisters,  a  email,  but  very 
handsome  soldier. 

"  Now  remain  here,"  said  they,  '*  till  we  call  for 
you  ;"  then  shading  the  lamp,  they  slowly  and  very 
cautiously  opened  the  door,  till  a  small  crevice  was 
made  just  large  enough  fur  the  eye  to  peer  around 
in  every  direction.  Seeing  nothing,  they  again 
^'hispered  Esther — *'  Be  cautious  when  you  walk 
out  into  the  palace  yard  to  move  slowly  and  care- 
lessly, and  look  not  anxiously  about  you  as  if  afraid 
of  something,  and  remember  to  carry  your  javelin 
like  you  have  seen  the  guards — not  awkwardly. 
Speak  not  if  you  can  help  it,  but  if  compelled,  speak 
hoarsely  as  if  troubled  with  a  cold,  and  call  your 
pame  Strephon,  and  make  it  appear  you  are  just 
relieved  by  the  watch.  Strephon  is  one  of  the 
guards  that  walks  before  the  great  portico  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  palace,  and  is  about  your  size. 
Remember,  the  watchword  is  *  Haman  the  invinci- 
ble:* I  heard  it  given  myself.'* 

Thus  having  warned  Esther,  the  sisters  slid 
softly  from  the  door,  and  gliding  along  the  shadows 
of  the  western  portico  till  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  servants*  hall,  they  suddenly  danced  along, 'arm 
in  arm,  to  the  large  open  pavement  near  the  outer 
walls  that  encompassed  the  palace  grounds ;  then 
singing  gaily  and  keeping  lime  to  the  tune  with  their 
nimble  little  feet,  they  seemed  as  thoughtless  and 
indifferent  about  every  thing  else  as  childish  sim- 
plicity could  make  them.  The  guard  returning  in 
his  rounds  by  where  they  were  thus  bounding  and 
singing,  stopped  with  surptise  and  shouted  to  them 
in  an  angry  voice,  "  You  little  Jewish  devils,  what 
makes  you  here  ?  Who  suffered  you  to  leave  the 
palace,  when  it  is  expressly  commanded  that  there 
shall  be  neither  going  in  nor  out  of  it  this  night  1" 

The  sisters  broke  out  into  a  loud  and  merry  laugh, 
and  one  of  them  replied,  **  Why  hear  the  foolish 
fellow,  rating  us  as  if  we  were  included  in  the 
guard  !  Keep  your  walk,  you  silly  slave,  and  mind 
your  own  affairs. *' 

"  You  are  a  saucy  little  malapert,'*  rejoined  the 
guard,  indignant  that  a  Jew  should  thus  address 
him,  "  and  whether  you  are  in  the  number  of  the 
guards  or  not,  shall  obey  their  orders.  So  back  to 
your  nest.  This  is  no  time  for  your  capers  in  the 
open  air.  Nothing  shall  stir  abroad  while  I  am 
walking  here  :  so  back  again  I  say.** 

**  Well  commanded,  great  lord,"  replied  Rachel 
bowing  in  mockery,  very  low,  and  affecting  to 
laugh  merrily,  "  Haman  himself  could  not  have 
done  it  better;  but  take  care  lest  old  Cyrus,  the 
chamberlain,  break  your  thick  skull,  great  as  you 
are,  for  taking  his  duties  on  yourself.  Do  you 
suppose,  wise  satrap,  we  could  come  through  the 
locked  and  guarded  doors  of  the  palace  without 
his  leave  t*' 

"  Haman  shall  know  of  this,"  muttered  the  surly 


guard,  striding  on  impatiently  without  Ainhcr  de- 
bate. 

The  sisters  continued  the  dance,  but  watched 
him  till  fairly  out  of  sight,  then  Leah  ran  hastily 
to  the  wall,  and  gliding  along  its  dark  shadow  to 
the  gate,  unlocked  it  and  returned  to  her  Bister. 
The  guard  passed  several  times  without  further 
notice,  and  seemed  now  only  intent  upon  his  mo- 
notonous circuit.  Judging  it  now  safe  for  Esther 
10  emerge,  one  of  the  sisters  tripped  to  the  door, 
where  she  stood  in  anxious  suspense,  and  whis- 
pered her  to  come  out  and  close  the  door  after  her. 
Slowly  and  leisurely  Esther  strode  along  the  hroad 
foot-path,  carrying  in  her  right  hand  a  javelin, and  tt 
her  side  a  sword,  but  had  scarcely  measured  half 
the  distance  between  the  palace  and  the  wall  be- 
fore the  guard  returned  in  sight.  **  Join  ns  in  the 
dance,''  said  the  sisters  in  a  hasty  nndertoae,  ^'  here 
comes  the  guard." 

Esther,  throwing  aside  her  javelin,  took  a  hand 
of  each  and  accordingly  began  to  skip  about,  throw- 
ing her  feet  and  arms  purposely  in  the  most  oo- 
couth  and  awkwrard  manner,  while  the  sisters 
screamed  and  laughed  wMtb  partly  affected  and 
partly  real  delight  at  the  ludicrous  figure  she  msdc 

''  Who  is  there  T'  bailed  the  gaard  vociferous!/, 
as  he  hastily  approached  them. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Strephon  1"  interposed  Richd, 
still  laughing ;  ''  Do  you  hear — he  calls  for  the 
countersign !  Why  I  can  give  it  myself,  brate 
watchman, — *  Haman,  the  invincible  J* '' 

Esther  still  continued  to  dance,  with  a  seeoiioit 
ittdifference  of  the  presence,  or  the  ehalleoge  of 
the  guard,  who  again  asked,  ^'  Strephon,  whsl 
means  this  1  W^hai  makes  yon  here  in  this  idle 
foolery,  with  these  Jewish  imps?  Is  this  tm? 
station  1  and  is  this  a  time  for  such  a  freak,  when 
our  lives  are  staked  upon  the  caatody  of  a  carsed 
Jew  ?  I  think  every  soul  about  the  palace  has 
gone  mad.  First  come,  contrary  to  express  or- 
ders, these  little  pests  to  throw  their  keels  sbost 
and  make  a  clatter  that  would  drown  even  the  eospds 
of  an  attack  upon  the  palace ;  and  next  1  find  jm 
here  joining,  like  a  drunken  man,  with  Jewish  das- 
cing  girls,  as  if  we  celebrated  a  feast.** 

'*  Why,  do  you  hear  him,  Streph  I"  coatinsed 
Rachel,  clapping  her  hands  and  langhing.  **  He 
asks  how  dare  yon  be  relieved  by  the  watch  with- 
out his  approbation,  and  venture,  in  his  preeesee, 
irreverently  to  dance  1  Bow  down*  yoo  ttap^ 
slave,  and  do  him  reverence." 

Esther  still  bounded  on  without  seeming  to  no- 
tice the  angry  sentinel. 

•*  By  the  gods !  you  shall  repent  of  this— 3  on 
head  shall  answer  for  it?"  be  paasioBately  <>' 
claimed.  *^  Yon  have  left  yonr  post,  far  it  is  oot 
yet  the  hour  to  bo  relieved  from  gQard,^besides, 
Haman  shall  teach  yoo  sooner  to  venture  in  a  lios  * 
mouth,  than  dare  to  mingle  with  hie  pantomimes. 
Open  yonr  mouth  to  Hainan  if  yon  dare,"  said 
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Leah  Urlly,  **  aad  old  Cyras,  the  chamberlain,  ahall 
erop  yoar  ears,  yoa  surly  car,  fur  meddling  with 
bis  duties/' 

The  earaged  senttael  gave  her  a  hearty  curse, 
ind  strode  indigtiamly  away,  and  was  quickly  be- 
jrood  (he  aagle  <if  a  tower. 

"  Haste  now/'  whispered  (he  little  sisters,  draw- 
in;  Esther  to  the  wall  and  gliding  swiftly  along 
the  shadow  to  (he  gate.  **  Now  we  are  safe.'' 
In  a  moment  they  were  through,  and  the  gate  locked 
on  the  oQiside.  Then  hastening  :apidty  around 
the  wait,  they  plunged  into  the  great  city  ;  and 
shonning  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  and 
winding  ak»ag  blind  alleys,  were  soon  beyond  the 
dread  of  saeoessful  parsutt. 

lo  the  meantime  <»ld  Mordecai,  who  had  reut  his 
clothes  aad  thrown  ashes  on  his  head,  after  the 
nasser  of  (he  Jews  when  deprecating  a  threaten- 
ed calamity,  had,  after  the  first  astounding  shock, 
composed  his  mind  with  prayer,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  that  Omnipotent  power,  ia  whose  hands  the  might 
of  men  is  but  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  now  sat 
(raaqoilly  in  his  house,  abiding  his  God*s  own  time 
to  rescue  bis  ad«i|Ked  child.     The  report  of  Es- 
thefts  capture  had  been  quickly  spread  among  the 
Jews  in  Sosa,  and  in  conformity  with  a  generous 
custom,  several  aged  people  of  Mordeeai's  tribe 
cane  to  his  house  to  console  and  comfort  him. 
Among  (hem  was  the  Rabbi  Nathan,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  supported   by  a  staff. 
'*  See  Mordecai,**  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
his  dwelling,  **  iiou*  G<id  yet  visits  the  sins  of  the 
faibers  upon  th«  heads  of  the  children,  even  to  the 
third  and  the  fourth  generation  for  the  iniquities  of 
the  people.     A  stiff-necked  and  stubborn  race  are 
we.    When  vUl  our  nation  learn  to  seek  wisdom 
and  to  pat  away  transgression  !     Grievous  and  in- 
tolerable is  the  yoke  that  galls  us  in  our  bimda^re  ; 
yet  sor  people  stiti  rebel,  and  God  will  crush  us 
under  His  mighty  indignation.     For  the  crimes  of 
the  people,  be  will  visit  each  house  with  heavier 
calamities  than   on  Egypt*s  first  born,  or  TsraePs 
<^aop  at  night,  when  consternation  spread   before 
the  fiery  serpents.     For  this  are  our  children  torn 
away  by  the  abominable  idolater  to  dooms  more 
horrible  than  death.'* 

** Great  indeed  is  oar  transgression''  replied 
Mordeeai  calmly,  **  and  great  and  just  is  (he  dis- 
pleasure of  o«r  God ;  yet  greater  still  are  His  Jove 
and  mprcy  towards  those  who  keep  his  command - 
meitts.  Esther,  my  well  beloved  and  tender  child, 
is  safe  under  His  protection.  He  will  not  forsake 
that  meek  and  pious  orphan  in  her  hour  of  trou- 
ble." 

**  Think  not,"  replied  old  Nathan,  **  that  Esther 
can  escape  a  general  dispensation.  All  must  sof- 
ter together,  as  members  of  one  body,  till  the  un- 
clean thing  be  put  away,  as  when  by  Achan's  trans- 
gression all  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  overcome." 

**  Judge  not  for  God/*  said  Mordeeai  impatiently, 


*'  His  wisdom  seeks  out  ways  thy  weakness  ctB- 
not  comprehend.  Oft  have  I  trusted  in  His  mer- 
cies when  threatened  by  calamity,  and  never  haa 
he  mocked  me  with  disappointed  hopes.  His  spe- 
cial mercies  are  as  signal,  and  more  frequent,  than 
His  general  judgments.  Remember  His  speeiai 
blessings  on  our  father  Jacob,  in  all  his  fears  and 
troubles  ;  on  Joseph,  when  sold  into  bondage  ;  oo 
David,  when  hunted  like  a  beast  by  Saul ;  on  Sam- 
uel, while  yet  a  child ;  on  Elijah,  and  other  holy 
men,  and  tell  me  not  the  righteous  most  softer  with 
the  guilty.  I  repeat,  EUiher  is  in  the  hands  of 
her  God,  and  she  cannot  be  in  better  hands,  and  is 
therefore  safe,  in  despite  of  all  the  wicked  Haman 
can  do  against  her.'^ 

**  What  gives  yon  sncb  assnrance,^  asked  old 
Nathan,  **  that  (rod  will  rescue  Esther  from  the 
spoiler^s  hands,  when  all  my  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions for  the  cherub-twins,  my  grand-daughters, 
have  not  been  heard,  and  they  are  yet  the  sport  of 
Haman  !  Is  Esther  more  pore  and  innocent  than 
they  t" 

"  How  know  yoo  thai  your  prayers  are  not  ae« 
ceptable  to  God  1  Shall  man  presume  to  ask  re- 
dress of  God  and  prescribe  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  making  it  ?  I  fear,  too,  you  have  petitioned 
with  your  tongue  and  dcMibted  in  your  heart.  Dis- 
trust him  not,  His  watchful  providence  is  over  alt 
(hat  love  him,  and  perhaps  even  now,  while  yoa 
scarcely  forbear  to  murmur,  the  hour  approaches 
for  your  babes'  deliverance.'* 

Scarcely  had  Mordeeai  ceased  speaking,  when 
the  d<ior  was  thrust  open,  and  Esther  and  the  little 
twins  rushed  in.  "  God  of  my  fathers  !**  exclaimed 
Mordeeai,  springing  to  bis  feet,  **  what  fresh  out- 
rsge  is  this  T*  seeing  a  soldier's  uniform  and  not 
immediately  recognizing  Esther,  he  in  the  surprise 
of  the  moment,  judged  her  to  be  some  evil  dis- 
posed emissary  of  Hamaii's,  but  her  voice  quickly 
undeceived  him.  Throwing  her  arms  about  hia 
neck  and  weeping  with  joy,  she  exclaimed,  ''Mof'- 
decai— kind  father  Mordeeai,  God  has  heard  ouc 
prayers  and  rescued  me  and  these  dear  children 
from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor." 

Old  Mordeeai  wept  aloud,  and  poured  out  thanks 
grateful  and  fervent  to  the  God  of  his  people.  In 
that  room,  too,  was  anotiier  scene  of  joy  :  old  Na- 
than, on  his  knees,  encircled  a  grand  danghter  in 
each  arm,  and  turning  firrt  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  kissing  (he  happy  children  with  a  gush  of 
feeling  loo  deep  for  uKerance.  That  was  a  happy 
meeting  that  night — few  as  delightful  ever  fall  to 
(he  lot  of  man.  The  little  group  now  dropped  in 
a  circle  on  their  knees  and  poured  out  their  spirits 
in  one  intense  and  burning  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  that  throne  where  such  offerings  are  received 
as  the  roost  accep(able  incense.  Old  Mordeeai, 
when  prayer  was  over,  kissed  (he  three  refugees 
and  affectinnalely  folded  them  in  his  arms.  "  Chil- 
dren !'*  be  exclaimed,  "  remember  this  night,  and 
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know  that  as  long  as  yoa  are  good,  God  will  be 
ever  thus  to  you ;  but  if  you  forsake  him,  he  will 
bring  you  inlo  trouble,  and  leave  you  wiih  none  to 
save  or  to  comfort  you.'^  Turning  his  eyes  again 
upon  Esther,  whose  countenance,  brightened  with 
animation  and  suffused  with  unusual  color,  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  boy  in 
a  soldier's  dress,  he  gave  way  to  the  happiest  burst 
of  laughter.  Esther,  who,  in  her  excess  of  joy, 
had  totally  forgotten  her  comic  dress,  wondered  at 
his  unusual  merriment,  tiil  aficr  several  relapses 
of  this  meri.y  mood,  he  said  to  her,  **  you  almost 
persuade  me  to  wish  you  had  been  a  boy,  your 
dress  becomes  you  so,  you  lovely  cherub.''  Now 
recollecting  her  male  apparel,  she  colored  with 
confusion  and  rushed  from  the  room  to  throw  it  off. 
The  old  men  now  held  a  council  on  the  present 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  determined  to  flee  to  some 
distant  place  of  refuge  and  lie  concealed  till  pup 
suit  should  be  given  over.  Therefore,  making  a 
transfer  of  their  cumbrous  properly  to  the  Jews 
about  them,  they  hastened  from  the  city,  and  before 
morning  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Haman. 


[To  be  Cmttmucd."] 


THE  GIRDLED  OAK. 

BY   W.   K.   STANTON. 

Oak  of  a  thousand  years !  thou  that  hast  stood. 
Ere  yot  the  white  man  lingered  in  thy  shade, 

For  centuries  the  patriarch  of  the  mood, 
And  with  thy  many  giant  arms  arrayed 
Athwart  the  sky,  hart  with  the  whirl wiud  played  ; 
Old  Forest  King  !  thy  sceptre  falleth  now, 

And  thy  long  reign  is  o*er  !     The  axe  is  laid 
Unio  thy  root ; — seasons  shall  come  and  go. 

Yet  spring  shall  never  deck  wiih  garb  of  green  thy  brow  ! 

The  eagle  that  bath  made,  year  after  year. 

His  eyrie  in  thy  boughs,  no  more  shall  come 
To  rear  his  nurslings  in  thy  shadow  here  ; 

The  squirrel  hath  forsook  his  hollow  home  ; 

And  mournfully  around  thy  lenfirss  dome, 

That  erst  resounded  to  the  varied  lay 
Of  tuneful  birds,  the  sighing  wind  doath  roam, 

Stripping  the  acorns  from  thy  limbs  away, 
Which  soon  may  spring  from  earth  and  view  ihy  slow  decay. 

Here,  rooted  in  thy  rock,  old  towering  tree, 

O'crlooking  far  through  smiling  Tales  of  green 
Dark  Mississippi  rolling  to  the  sea — 

In  thy  long  life,  what  mighty  change  h.ith  been  ! 

The  prowling  panther,  from  bis  leafy  screen 

Amid  thy  branches,  waited  for  the  doe 
That  browsing  on  the  river  bank  was  seen  ; 

The  tired  warrior  laid  aside  his  bow 
Aod  rested  in  thy  bhade  secure  from  far-off  foe. 

The  merry  voice  of  Indian  girls  was  heard 
Id  their  wild  sports  beneath  thee  j  the  fierce  cry 


Of  painted  warrior  halh  thy  green  leaves  stirred ', 

And  ihou  hast  seen  the  tortured  captive  die 

Lnughing  his  foes  to  scorn  in  agony  ; 

Thou  hast  beheld  the  weaker  tribe  before 
The  stronger  melt  ni^ay,  and  these  to  fly 

Before  some  mightier  bund,  till  aavagc  gore 
Ilath  reddened  every  sod  and  poured  the  valley  o*er. 

Nor  these  alone  ;  but  thou  hast  seen  a  tide 

Of  fiercer  warfare  in  the  valley  swell. 
When  Ijowed  the  forest  tenant  in  his  pride  ; 

Then,  where  the  densely  towering  forest  fell, 

Uprose  the  white  man's  cottage  in  the  dell ; 

The  ripened  gtain  waved  o'er  the  field  of  blood; 
The  war-whocp  died  where  pealed  the  Sabbath  bell; 

Vanished  his  race  upon  Ih'  overwhelming  flood ; 
And  spire  and  dome  arose  where  once  the  wigwam  stood. 

Lo!  he  whoso  girdle  checks  thy  life-blood*s  flow- 
On  yonder  hill  behold  his  cabin  rise  ! 
His  sounding  axe  hath  laid  the  forest  low 
And  oped  the  thicket  to  the  glowing  skies! 
Old  woodland  King,  make  way  for  Enten.jrise! 
The  wilderness  Imth  smiled— its  teeming  soil 
Vast  hoarded  treasures  unto  him  supplies — 

Bow  down,  old  Oak,  to  Industry  and  Toil- 
To  Freedom's  pioneer — thou  art  the  woodnian*a  spoil! 

Memphis  Tenn. 


TIIR  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 

*'  Hail,  sarrod  Polity,  by  Freedom  reared ! 
Hail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  Law  restrained  T 

Nearly  the  whole  of  every  community  may  be 
divided  into  lawyers  and  ihose  who  employ  them. 
A  chapter  on  lawyers  may,  therefore,  be  oot  uoac- 
ceptable. 

The  present  high  character  and  iolluentia]  posi- 
tion of  the  legal  profession,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire or  justify  comment  upon  them.  According  to 
the  opinions  of  some  very  observant  and  philusophi- 
cal  minds,  its  members  exert  a  very  salutary  iofla- 
ence  upon  the  affairs  and  institutions  of  our  repub- 
lic. But  this  has  been  denied,  and  demagugism 
has  sometimes,  in  its  recklessness,  identified  them 
with  the  opponents,  yea  enemies,  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  their  country.  For  this  purpose,  they  have 
been  held  up  as  having  no  solid  interest  in  the 
State,  like  that  of  the  *'  hard-fisted  yeomanry,*'  aitd 
branded  as  those  who  **  live  by  their  wits."  Glo- 
rious, heaven-inherited  capital !  The  best  and  often 
sole  birthright  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race!  Without  trenching  upon  parly  puli- 
tice,  in  the  least,  I  w  ill  here  introduce  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  which  arc  only  applicable  to  poliucs 
in  its  general  aspects. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  wise  and  cautious  framers 
of  our  constitution  feared  those  downward  and  dis- 
organizing tendencies,  that  had  most  dangerously 
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exhibited  ihemselves  in  the  experience  of  other 
free  goferomeots.  Hence,  in  their  writings  and 
debates,  thejr  aaed  many  expreeaiooB  of  distruai  and 
apprehension — which  to  some,  might  now  aeero 
gross  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty 
of  ihe  people — and  introduced  into  our  system  many 
beautiful  and  theoretically  perfect  "checks  and 
balances,**  calculated  to  keep  it  up  to  the  noble  re- 
puhltcan  standard  which  they  erected.  Whether 
the  dangers  and  abuses  apprehended  by  these  far- 
seeinjr  patriots  have  arisen  or  not,  all  must  admit 
that  there  is  need  of  those  conservative  influences, 
to  which  they  looked  for  the  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  oar  free  inslitotions. 

Maj  there  not  then  be  in  some  raen*8  pursuits 
aod  habits  of  thought  and  action,  something  well 
caieQJaied  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  all  the  wise  prudence  which  our  fathers 
ioco'.cated,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  affairs  in  the 
jast  equipoise  in  which  they  endeavored  to  place 
them?  Our  fathers,  the  republican  fathers  of  our 
admirable  confederated  system  of  government,  are 
appealed  to  on  all  sides  as  having  been  right.  Then, 
may  there  not  be  something  tending  to  keep  certain 
classes  of  our  citizens  in  the  career  in  which  our 
faibers  started  us  ?  This  is  no  qaeslion  for  the  mere 
party  politician ;  but  for  one  who  would  inquire  iuto 
the  priociples  and  operation  of  government. 

One  very  philosophical  foreign  writer  has  taken 
this  important  question  into  consideration,  and 
8ol»ed  it  in  a  very  profound  aod  lucid  manner.  And 
yet,  in  quoting  his  views,  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
construction from  the  application  he  gives  them, 
and  the  terras  •  he  employs.  We  have,  loo,  seen 
ibem  m'jch  perverted  and  wrested  from  their  true 
tneaoiag.  However,  what  he  says  is,  in  great  part, 
too  true  to  be  denied.  He  thinks  that  the  legal 
profession,  in  the  United  States,  is  a  conservative 
eleraeoi  of  great  efficiency. 

"Men,"  says  M.  De  Tocqueville,  "  who  have 
more  especially  devoted  themselves  to  legal  pur- 
wiis,  derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits 
of  order,  a  taste  for  formalities,  and  a  kind  of  in- 
wiBciive  regard  for  the  regular  coniiexion  of  ideas, 
»bich  naturally  render  them  very  hostile  to  the 
rcTolutionary  spirit  and  unreflecting  passions  of  the 
muliitode."  Again  he  says,  **  In  a  community  in 
*bieh  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  op- 
position, that  high  station  which  naturally  belongs 
^  iheoi,  their  general  spirit  will  be  eminently  con- 
servative," &c. 

And  again  he  says,  *'  I  cannot  believe  that  a  Re- 
public could  subsist  at  the  present  lime,  if  the  in- 
fluence of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  tJie  power  of  ihe  people."! 

^  ♦He  OSes  the  l«rms  "  Aristocratic'*  and  ••  PemQcratic,"  in 
'  '«>r  generic,  philoaophiral  sense,  which  has  been  soine- 
»»me«  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

t  De  Tocqneville't "  Democracy  in  America,"  pp.  254—7. 
*^9  Bcmly  Tucker.  Prof,  of  Uw,  &c.,  in  the  Univcr- 


Some,  perhaps,  may  deny  this  salutary  influence 
to  the  legal  profession,  or  even  dislike  this  alleged 
tendency,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
improvement.  But  we  cannot  concur  with  either 
such  suggestion.  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  hardly 
exaggerated,  in  the  least,  the  salutary  character  of 
the  influence  naturally  wielded  by  the  Bench  and 
Bar;  but  he  has  probably  overrated  its  extent  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  legal  profession  were 
hereditary,  (as  it  would  be  senseless  any  where  to 
attempt  to  make  it,)  or  followed  exchisively,  or  if 
many  years  were  devoted  to  preparation  for  it ;  then 
would  his  observations  be  wholly  true.  But  here, 
these  are  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  he  himself 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  situa- 
tions of  the  English  and  the  American  lawyer. 
**  The  taste  and  reverence  for  what  is  old,"  which 
**are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular 
and  lawful  proceedings/*  are  more  surely  and 
deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  In  our  country,  even  whilst  the  embryo 
attorney  is  at  the  desk  of  his  instructor ;  perhaps 
in  the  honey-moon  of  his  pupilage ;  he  mounts  the 
hustings  and  becomes  an  expounder  of  the  solemn 
interests  of  a  great  people,  and  meddles  boldly  with 
great  sciences  on  whose  threshold  he  has  hardly 
entered.  Thus  he  may  prematurely  commit  him- 
self, ere  his  mind  is  imbued  with  one  of  those  con- 
servative ideas  which  his  profession  is  calculated 
to  produce,  and  the  influence  of  his  legal  pursuits 
is  forestalled  and  counteracted  by  that  of  the  **  winds 
and  waves"  of  party  politics.  If  he  escape  this 
danger,  he  may  devote  too  little  time  to  the  study  of 
so  extensive  a  subject ;  or  blend  with  its  practice,  in 
itself  sufficiently  multifarious,  too  many  other  mat- 
ters to  bring  his  mind  fully  under  the  operation  of 
the  causes  to  which  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  ad- 
verted ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  minds  may 
readily  take  this  conservative  hue. 

In  the  next  place,  whether  these  conservative, 
slare-decisis  habits  and  modes  of  thonght,  be  favor- 
able to  liberty  and  improvement.  It  may  be  admit- 
ted that  if  lawyers  grow  up  with  abuses,  they  may 
cling  to  them ;  though  even  in  that  case,  a  spirit  of 
self-interest,  aided  by  their  necessary  intelligence, 
would,  if  they  were,  as  in  our  country,  identified 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  prompt  them  to  seek  the 
removal  of  these  abuses,  which  would  be  attended 
with  this  advantage,  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be 
done  peaceably  and  lawfully.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  how 
ardently  will  they  cling  to  it  and  cherish  it  as  ves- 
tal fire !  Our  birthright  of  freedom  was  a  glorious 
one ;  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  to  preserve  it 
unimpaired.  If  we  do,  it  will  bless  and  enrich  our 
latest  posterity.  For  its  preservation,  the  tenden- 
cies, dispositions  and  influences  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession will  be  conducive. 

•ilyof  William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  a  strong  statc-riijlita 
man,  mode  this  work  a  \jsxX  book  for  his  chiss. 
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In  monarchical  and  ariatocratical  governnients, 
there  may  be  affinities  which  attach  lawyers  to  the 
side  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  make  them  more 
or  less  the  advocates  or  vindicators  of  arbitary 
power.  But  in  the  United  Slates,  where  there  are 
no  privileged  orders,  and  where  no  man^s  profes- 
sion, or  even  his  social  position,  is  beyond  a  very 
limited  extent  transmitted  to  his  children,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  possibly  dispose  lawyers  to  be- 
come the  opponents  of  genuine  liberty.  Should 
they  be  found  the  most  enlightened,  influential  and 
upright  class  of  the  community,  this  should  rather 
increase  confidence  in  them ;  fur  the  successful 
conduct  of  important  affairs  of  state  requires  all 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  When  tur- 
bulence and  anarchy  arise,  or  when  impatience  of 
lawful  restraint  begins  to  unmask  itself,  lawyers 
will  be  apt  to  be  found  in  the  opposition ;  and  will 
incor  the  hatred  and  reprobation  of  all  who  find 
their  love  of  order  in  their  way.  But  they  will 
only  prove  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  by  stand- 
ing firmly  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  res- 
training every  departure  from,  or  violation  of  them, 
though  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  sovereign 
people,  by  whose  authority  and  in  whose  name  the 
constitution  and  laws  were,  in  times  of  calm  reflec- 
tion, established,  should  now,  from  special  causes, 
be  ready  to  sanction  an  infraction  of  those  sacred 
guaranties  of  public  liberty.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
crown  of  imperishable  honor  to  them,  to  be  always 
found  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  in  all  assaults 
npon  it ;  and  upon  that  of  law  and  order,  in  all  popu- 
lar disturbances,  whether  in  Philadelphia,  Rhode 
Island  or  elsewhere.  If  they  be  thoroughly  imbued 
iwith  the  spirit  of  their  profession  and  the  princi- 
j)le8  of  their  noble  science,  thete  is  every  proba- 
ability,  that  wherever  they  be  arrayed,  there  will  be 
the  cause  of  genuine  law  and  order. 

In  England,  in  the  celebrated  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, in  1381,  the  insurgents  were  particularly  ex- 
asperated against  the  lawyers.  In  th^  outbreak 
ihey  may  have  had  some  show  of  justification,  fur 
their  burdens  were  none  of  the  lightest,  and  were 
in  part  attributable  to  Simon  De  Sudbury,  Chan- 
cellor of  Richard  II.,  and  his  legal  advisers.  Wai- 
singham,  in  his  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
says,  that  he  wished  to  obtain  a  commission  to  de- 
capitate all  the  lawyers  and  all  who  were  learned 
in  the  law,  or  had  any  official  connection  with  it; 
for  he  conceived,  that  all  tiiose  learned  in  the  law 
being  slain,  after  that,  there  either  would  he  no  law, 
or  it  would  be  made  to  suit  their  pleasure.* 

*  **  Voluit  namque  ad  nlia  com  mission  em  pro  se  et  siiis 
obtiniiisse,  ad  deeollandum  omnea  juridicos  et  nniversos 
qui  vel  in  lege  docti  fuere  vet  com  jure  ratione  ofBoii  com- 
miinicavere.  Mente  nempe  conceperat,  doctia  jn  lege  ne- 
catia,  univer«a  jiixta  r-.ommunis  pleliis  scitum  de  ontero  or- 
dinari,  et  nullum  omiiino  legem  fore  futuram  vel  ai  futura 
foret,  cMse  pro  saoruro  arbitrio  ataiuenda."  Walsingham, 
p.  361.  Quoted  liy  Lord  Campbell,  in  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors, vol.  i.  p.  22fi,  note. 


The  same  hostility  to  lawyers  animated  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jack  Cade  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ; 
and  hence  Shakspeare,  who  has  held  upsoch  alroe 
mirror  to  all  the  historic  periods  of  which  he  wrote, 
as  well  as  to  human  nature  in  general,  thos  intro- 
duces Cade  in  a  dialogue  with  **  Dick  the  butcher." 

DicA.  *'  The  first  thing  we  do  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers." 

Cade.  "  Nay  that  I  mean  fo  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  a  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb 
should  be  made  parchment  1  that  parchmeot,beiDg 
scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  V* 

And  agiiin,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  riots  of  that 
year  in  England,  siege  was  laid  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  with  the  intention  of  exterminating  all  the 
lawyers,  'Mhat  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  might 
not  be  converted  into  an  indictment.'*  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  this  against  the  liberty  of  the  chtzea 
to  be  redressed  by  such  means,  it  would  be  more 
rational  and  consistent  to  besiege  and  destroy  the 
Parliament;  for  did  not  their  laws  require  it,  law- 
yers could  not  possibly  convert  parchment  to  any 
such  use.  ^ 

In  the  United  States,  as  already  stated,  there  are 
no  alliances  or  affinities  unfriendly  to  liberty,  to 
which  the  legal  profession  are  liable.  Tbey  spriog 
from  the  people,  move  among  them,  and  are  of 
them ;  no  class  are  more  identified  with  the  people, 
or  have  so  much  to  do  fur  and  with  their  poblic  and 
private  interests.  Even  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  entertain  any  unjust,  ambitious  aims,  their  own 
children,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  and  relatives, 
engaged  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  an  untrammelled 
and  ever  active  population,  must  be  their  victims; 
and  this  would  be  an  irresistible  check.  They 
would  also  be  prevented  from  any  eonsisiency  of 
purpose,  by  the  fluctuations  in  their  ranks,  the  di- 
versity of  individual  interests  and  their  necessary 
dependence  upon  those  over  whom  they  woold  be 
supposed  desirous  to  tyrannize,  or  elevate  them- 
selves. To  some,  these  observations  may  seem  di- 
rected against  a  man  of  straw;  and  they  woald  ap- 
pear so  to  us,  but  for  the  sentiments  and  doctrines 
which  have  been  put  forth  with  no  inconsiderable 
weight  of  anthority,  in  this  latitude,  at  least,  in 
times  of  exciting  popular  elections. 

The  views  which  we  have  presented  as  to  the 
influence  and  dispositions  of  the  legal  profession, 
apply  to  them  only  in  the  aggregate.  No  doobi 
many  strong  instances  might  be  cited,  mihtatiog 
against  them.  But  from  some  of  the  strongest  and 
best  established  principles  of  mental  philosophy, 
the  conclusions  here  drawn,  must  in  the  main  be 
correct,  as  surely  as  the  colored  medium  throoyh 
which  we  look  imparls  its  hue  to  the  spreading 
landscape.  It  must  be  admitted,  with  M.  vt 
Tocqiieville,  that  the  tendencies  so  natural  to  the 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  "  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  sway  them  irresistibly  i"^  and  ve 
haveAlated  some  eounteracting  ciremnMaiKei  i» 
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the  situation  of  American  and  especially  of  Vir- 
^nia  lawyers. 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  or  intimate,  that  the  law- 
yen  with  their  conservative  principles  are  to  be 
foQod  in  any  particular  political  parly.  Men  who 
espouse  the  same  general  principles,  and  are  aclo- 
aied  by  the  same  patriotic  mtuires,  may  deduce 
different  consequences  and  applications  from  those 
principles,  and  become  affiliated  with  those  of  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be  of  opposite  characters  and  opin- 
ions. It  will  be  well  for  the  country  to  find  her 
lawyers  in  every  political  party  ;  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  not  be  the  destruc- 
tifes  and  disorganizers  of  any  party  ;  but  prove  a 
^'iomp  of  leaven**  to  those  with  whom  they  may 
become  associated.  Among  such  may  we  expect 
to  find  the  Phocione  and  Artstides  of  the  republic. 

These  views  of  the  conservative  character  of 
the  legal  profession  in  England  and   the  United 
States,  are  rather  strengthened    than   weakened 
bj  the  somewhat    opposite    results    in    France ; 
for  the  cause  being  removed,  we  cannot  expect  the 
same  results.    There,  as  we  are  informed  by  De 
Tocqoeville,  the  advocate  inquires  what  shonld 
hare  been  done  and  adduces  his  own  reasons  for 
the  coarse  he  recommends.     **  The  most  trifling 
litigation,'*  says  he,  "  is  never  conducted  without 
the  introduction  of  an  entire  system  of  ideas  pecu- 
liarto  the  coansel  employed.**  *     Hence  naturally 
arise  a  wildness  of  speculation  and  fervor  of  inno- 
vation.   The  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  over- 
throw the  French  monarchy,  in  1789,  which  was 
certainly  most  oppressive,  though  most  of  its  evils 
vers  inherited  along  with  its  crown,  by  the  unfor- 
tooate  Louis  XVI.     The  part  taken  by  the  law- 
vers  was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  their  being 
exeloded  from  a  participation  in  the  legislation  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  want 
of  a  conservative  principle  in  the  profession  itself. 
And  about  that  time,  too,  the  roost  unbridled  li- 
eeose  of  political  speculation  was  given  and  in- 
dolged  by  all  classes,  the  court  not  excepted,  and 
c>ned  forth  an  almost  separate   profession — the 
philoiophists.     It  must  be  dangerous  to  entrnst  im- 
portant aflTairs  of  government  to  men,  whose  minds 
ve  little  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  past,  and 
M  ready  to  devise  and  promulge  systems  the  more 
pleasing  to  their  authors  and  their  admirers,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  new,  and  best  subserve  their  im- 
mediate purposes. 

Yet  a  French  advocate  most  be  extensively  ac- 
qaaioted  with  the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  the 
habit  of  expounding  and  enforcing  them,  may  natu- 
nlly  produce  some  conservative  regard  for  laws 
Passed  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

Though  the  impetuous  torrent  of  Mirabeau*s 
eh)qQenee  had  contributed  so  much  to  roll  on  the 
devastating  flood  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was 

'BemocTacf  in  Amerios,  p.  258. 


himself  constrained  to  say,  "thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther;** and  was  engaged  in  an  eflfort  to  arrest  its 
swollen  progress,  when  death  hurried  him  from  the 
scene. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  submissive,  rever- 
ential spirit,  as  is  herein  recommended,  is  that  of 
an  abject,  and  would  uphold  the  autocracy  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  despotism  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  free 
polity  of  our  Union.  But  it  may  be  replied,  what 
have  even  they  to  expect  from  sudden  changes,  or 
revolution  1  And  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  determined 
that  the  interests  of  their  subjects  are  not  rather 
prompted  by  stability,  with  such  ameliorations  as 
may  be  slowly  wrought,  than  by  a  spirit  of  anarchy. 
But,  in  short,  nothing  that  we  have  said  contemplates 
such  a  state  of  things.  We  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty ;  and  the  problem  is  not,  how  to  ob- 
tain, but  how  to  preserve  it.  Our  past  is  one  of 
glory,  honor  and  safety ;  and  in  reverencing  it  and 
the  worthies  who  have  made  it  illustrious,  we  only 
revere  what  is  highest  and  best.  May  not  our 
situation  be  likened,  without  irreverence,  to  that  of 
the  angel  Raphael,  when  sent  on  his  errand  of  mercy 
and  warning  to  our  first  parents  surrounded  with 
perils  and  temptations  1  Did  he  look  back,  his  eye 
rested  on  the  "Garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crown- 
ed above  all  hills;*'  whilst  before  him  was  his  mis- 
sion to  man.  Our  career  thus  far  has  been  bright 
and  illustrious,  and  crowded  all  along  with  divine 
blessings  ;  and  in  looking  back,  the  palriot^s  vision, 
however  expansive  it  may  be,  is  filled  with  the 
image  of  the  peerless  Washington,  heaven*s  best 
gift  to  our  conntry.  Before  us  is  our  mission,  our 
destiny,  not  without  dangers ;  but  with  the  lamp  of 
experience,  the  light  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  we 
may  march  triumphantly  onward  to  hail  other 
Washingtons, 

*'  Whose  pious  toils, 
Sacred  to  Science,  Liberty  and  Right, 
And  Peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright ; 
Shall  shine  the  boaat  and  wonder  of  mankind !" 


LIG  HTNING.  • 

BT     8.     8.     BRADrORD. 

Where  sleeps  the  lightning  1  Can*st  thou  tell, 

Thou  of  the  million  waves ! 
Thou  of  the  treasure  depths  untold, 

The  pearl  and  diamond  graves ! 
Whence  came  that  fire,— the  glowing  red, 

That  tore  thy  depths  apart ! 
When,  as  if  spear-points,  sharp  and  keen, 

Had  pierced  thy  very  heart, — 

*  The  subject  of  these  lines  is  taken  from  an  incident 
related  in  Carlyle*s  life  of  Schiller,  page?. 
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In  maddened  agony,  Ihy  waves 
Dashed  foaming  from  iheir  rocky  caves, 
And,  wiih  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 
Mingled  iheir  own  wild  melody. 

Spirits  of  air  !  whence  comes  the  bolt, 

That  tears  the  blue  of  heaven  ? 
The  flame, — that  gleams  while  your  bright  depths 

By  the  glowing  Gres  are  riven  T 
Whence  came  that  cloud,  that  slowly  sweeps. 
Black,  fire-edged,  through  your  darkening  deeps, 
The  Lightning  spirit's  shroud  of  gloom, 
To  man, — the  shadow  of  the  tomb  ! 

Spirits  of  earth  !  say  can  ye  tell. 

From  whence  that  brightness  fell, 
That  flashed  across  the  gloomy  wood, 

And  lit  the  darkest  dell  ? 
Where  sleeps  the  bolt,  before  its  fires 

Tear  the  old  monarch  trees, — 
The  leaves  of  days,  the  boughs  of  years, 

The  roots  uf  centuries  1 
Where  sleeps  the  bolt,  before  it  breaks 

Your  barriers  of  rocks  1 
Ye  trembling  genii  of  the  hills, 

Whence  came  the  dreadful  shock, 
That  made  your  lofly  mountains  quiver, 
Like  the  dancing  wavelets  of  a  river  1 

I  ask  the  question,  last,  of  thee. 

Thyself, — thyself  alone. 
Thou  cord  of  heaven^s  awful  lyre, 

Sounding  the  thunder-tone  ! 
Thou  messenger  from  Heaven  to  Earthy 

With  Death's  red,  fiery  pinion, 
Whence  came  thy  strength,  and  where  thy  birth, 

And  why  thy  dread  dominion  ! 

The  lightning  speaketh  not,  in  words. 

Addressed  to  mortal  ear. 
Yet  is  there  that,  in  the  thunder's  note, 

The  listening  soul  can  hear. 
In  every  line  of  molten  fire. 

It  writes  upon  the  sky 
Dread  words,  which  never  may  be  read 

But  by  the  spirit's  eye  ! 
Its  home  was  in  unfathomed  caves. 

Stores  of  Jehovah's  wrath  ! 
And  when  His  feet,  to  trample  earth, 

Trod  the  avenging  path. 
He  called  the  lightning's  fires ; — then  first 

Their  adamantine  bars  they  burst, 
And  while  old  ocean's  deepest  sands, 
Were  rolled  across  the  fertile  lands, — 
They  played  around  the  surge's  head. 
And  tinged  the  white  foam  with  bright  red  ! 

Poet !  within  that  sonl  of  thine. 

Blazes  a  brighter  fire. 
Than  ever  glittered  round  the  trce» 

Or  tore  the  temple  spire  ! 


Its  flashes  kindle  in  thy  lines. 

And  blaze  from  thy  blue  eye. 
As  plays  the  glowing,  quivering  flame. 
Where  nature  writes  her  glorious  name, 
In  the  clear,  azure  sky ! 

That  lightning,  with  its  fiery  chain, 

The  mortal  frame  may  bind  ; — 
Thine  intellectual  fires  shall  flash. 

In  brightness,  o'er  the  mind ! 
The  thunder  peal  shall  be, — the  sonnd 

Of  passion's  waking  tone. 
Emotions  struggling  into  life. 

Deep,  fathomless,  unknown  ! 

Aft  on  f  Culpepper  Co.y  Va. 


HOW  THEY  MANAGE  MATTERS  IN  THE  MODEL 

REPUBLIC. 

A  would-be-Sidney  Smith  is  enHghteningthelfoiieI£ai- 
pire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  through  the  pages  of 
'*  Blackwood,"  as  to  the  mode  of  managing  maUers  in  ovr 
Republic.  We  do  not  think  that  the  mantle  of  ihe  Uie 
Rev.  Bondholder  has  quire  fallen  upon  the  aolbor;  but  bs 
wit  is  pas8al>1e  and  frequently  entertaining,  and  rs  svca 
exhibitions  of  £ngliah  taste  and  feeling  ihroogb  the  Ifxln; 
Literary  Journals  of  the  realm  have  ever  been  lo  us  hi^'hly 
amusing,  we  thought  that  the  following  article  woukl  prove 
sutficienlly  so  to  our  readers  to  justify  ua  in  extnctin:  it- 
In  this  we  trust  we  do  not  *' pa-ate  Maga,**  as  wc  on!)  jiJ 
the  writer  in  more  extensively  addressing  Ameiic&n  n:)<!- 
era,  for  whom  chiefly  he  has  written.  In  his  nrxt  p^f^r, 
we  commend  to  his  noitce  how  we  "  manage  mattrn"  in 
sending  relief  to  a  part  of  the  Model  Empire  and  refrrba 
to  Lord  John  Russcirs  speech  for  infurmalion.  In  '.^e 
conclusion  of  his  artir^Ie,  the  an:lior  intimates  that  be  cjQie 
to  this  country  as  agent,  or  drummer  fur  some  coir.rocru:! 
House.  Most  of  his  statements,  not  being  about  British 
goods,  are  as  authentic  as  that  which  8a)rs  Americans  irt 
not  food  of  a  joke  \-~[Ed,  Met*. 


In  our  last  April  number — on  the  appropriate 
Day  of  Fouls — we  laid  before  our  readers  a  few 
stray  flowers  of  speech,  culled  with  little  labor 
in  that  rich  garden  of  oratorical  delight — the  Coo- 
gress  of  the  United  Slates.  Sweets  to  ibe  sweet' 
We  confess  that  we  designed  that  salutary  txpo- 
sure  less  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  sob- 
scribers  in  the  Old  World,  than  of  those  who  are 
our  readers,  but  not  our  subscribers,  in  the  Netr. 
For,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  coprri^kt 
law,  Maga  is  extensively  pirated  io  the  Un.ied 
States,  extensively  read,  and  we  fear  very  imper- 
fectly digested.  This  arrangement  appears  to  as 
to  work  hadly  for  all  the  parties  concerned.  U 
robs  the  British  publisher,  and  impoverishes  the 
native  author.  As  to  the  American  public,  if  oar 
precepts  had  exercised  any  influence  upon  tbeir 
practice,  they  would  bave  learned  long  ago  ihat 
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iIl-{roUen  goods  never  prosper,  and  that  tbey  who 
DDske  booty  of  other  men*s  wits,  are  not  excepted 
from  the  general  condemnation  of  wrong-doere. 
Some  diy,  perhaps,  they  will  consent  to  profit  by 
what  they  prig,  and  tbos,  like  the  fat  knight,  turn 
their  diseases  to  coDnniodity — the  national  disease 
of  apfiropfialion  to  the  eomnaodliy  of  self-know- 
ledge and  self-rebuke. 

An  American  journalist,  however,  has  put  the 
matter  in  quite  a  new  light,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Lord  Demos,  it  appears,  like  other  des- 
pou,  M  a  hard  master,  and  exacts  from  his  most 
oppressed  slaves  a  tribute  of  constant  adulation. 
We,  too,  are  invited  to  applaud  bis  felonious  fa- 
vors, and  assured  that  the  honor  and  glory  of  being 
read  by  bim  oo  his  own  free  and  easy  terms,  is 
eooagh  for  the  like  oi  us. 

'^So  long,''  says  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Times,  "  as  our  National  Legislature 
refuses  to  give  the  Republic  an  International  Copy- 
right Law,  so  that  American  periodicals  of  a  higher 
class  may  be  supported  among  ns,  the  English  re- 
views will  do  the  thinking  of  our  people  upon  a 
peat  variety  of  subjects.  They  make  no  money, 
indeed,  directly,  by  their  circulation  here  ;  but  their 
eoodoeiors  cannot  bat  feel  the  importance,  and 
valae  the  influence  of  having  the  whole  American 
liierary  area  to  thetiiselves.  Blackwood,  whose 
eireolation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is,  on  account 
•f  lis  cheapness,  double  perhaps  that  which  it  can 
claim  in  the  British  islands,  is  more  and  more  turn- 
io^ its  aileoiion  to  American  subjects,  which  it 
baodJes  generally  with  its  wonted  humorous  point, 
lad  willy  spitefulness." 

This  is  very  fine ;  but  we  can  assure  our  friendly 
critic,  that  we  feel  no  call  whatever  to  undertake 
the  grataitous  direction  of  the  American  con- 
•eienee.  Our  ambition  to  **  do  the  thinking"  of 
Mr  Yankee  cousins  is  materially  damped  by  the 
oopleasant  necessity  which  it  involves,  of  being 
**done*^  ourselves.  They  seem,  however,  to  claim 
t  preacripiife  right  to  the  works  of  the  British 
press,  as  well  as  to  the  funds  of  the  British  pub- 
lic. Tbey  read  our  boi>ks,  on  the  same  prin<:iple 
IS  they  borrow  our  money,  and  abuse  their  bene- 
rariorsioto  the  bargain  with  more  than  Hibernian 
*>pcrity.  After  all,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
candor  of  Maga  has  as  much  to  do  with  their 
larcenoDs  admiration  of  her  pages,  as  the  **  cheap- 
ness" to  which  our  New  York  editor  alludes.  To 
<ise  their  own  phrase,  **  they  go  in  for  excitement 
eootiderable  ;*^  auid  to  be  told  of  their  faults  is  an 
eieiiement  which  they  seldom  enjoy  at  tlie  haads 
•r  their  own  authors.  Now,  we  are  aoeostomed  to 
treat  oar  own  publie  as  a  rational,  but  extremely  fal- 
lible personage,  and  to  think  that  we  best  deserve 
bis  aopport,  by  administering  to  his  failings  tbe 
language  of  unpalateable  truth.  And  we  greatly 
o>isiake  the  character  of  Demos,  and  even  of  that 
conceited  monater  tbe  American  Demus, — 


j^piiffot  ^p/qr,  ffVfl/iorpM^,  iiitpSx9X9S  iw6Kta^^' 

if  this  be  not  the  direction  in  w^hich  the  interesti 
as  well  as  the  doty,  of  the  publie  writer  lies.  Cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  even  in  the  United  States  those  books 
circulate  most  freely,  which  lash  most  vigorously 
the  vices  of  the  Republic.  Honest  Von  Raumer  • 
dull  encomium  fell  almost  still-born  from  the  press, 
while  the  far  more  superficial  pages  of  Dickens 
and  Trollope  were  eagerly  devoured  by  a  people 
who  are  daily  given  to  understand,  by  tbeir  own 
authors,  that  they  are  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  virtuous  nation  under  the  sun.  Let  a  Euro- 
pean author  be  never  so  well  disposed  towards 
them,  his  partial  applause  contributes  but  little  to 
their  full-blown  complacency.  But,  when  they 
hear  that  the  Republic  has  been  traduced  by  afor« 
eign,  and  especially  a  British  pen,  their  vanity  is 
piqued,  their  curiosity  excited,  and  their  eonscience 
smitten.  Every  one  denounces  the  libel  in  pub* 
lie,  and  every  one  admits  its  truth  to  himself— 
''  What!''  say  they,  '*does  the  Old  World  in  truth 
judge  us  thus  harshly  1  Is  it  really  scandalized  by 
such  trifles  as  the  repudistion  of  our  debts,  and 
the  enslavement  of  our  fellow  creatures  ?  Most 
we  give  op  our  playful  duels,  and  our  convenient 
spittoons,  before  we  can  hope  to  pass  muster  as 
Christians  and  gentlemen  beyond  our  own  borders  ! 
O  free  Demus !  O  wise  Demus !  0  virtuous  De« 
mus !  Will  you  betake  yourself  to  cleanly  and 
well-ordered  ways  at  the  bidding  of  the  scribbler  V* 
Thus  "  they  eat,  and  eke  ihey  swear ;'"  vowing  all 
the  time  that  they  **  will  horribly  revenge."  No 
doubt,  however,  the  bitter  pill  of  foreign  animad* 
version,  though  distateful  to  the  palate,  relieves 
the  inflation  of  their  stomachs,  and  leaves  them 
better  and  lighter  than  before.  But  when  will  a 
native  Aristophanes  arise  to  purge  the  efl^eroinacy 
of  the  American  press,  and  show  up  the  sausage* 
venders  and  Cleons  of  the  Republic  in  their  true 
light  1  How  long  will  the  richest  field  of  national 
folly  in  the  world  remain  onreaped,  save  by  tbe 
crotchety  sickles  of  dull  moralists  and  didactic 
pamphleteers  1 

Not  that  moral  courage  is  entirely  wanting  in 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  courage  al» 
together  too  moral,  and  sadly  deficient  in  animal 
spirits.  The  New  Englanders  especially,  set  op, 
in  their  solemn  way,  to  admonish  the  vices  of  tbo 
Republic,  and  to  inoculate  them  with  the  virulent 
virtues  of  the  Puritanical  school.  The  good  «ity 
of  Boston  alone  teems  with  transcendental  schemes 
for  the  total  and  immediate  regeneration  of  man* 
kind.  There  we  find  Peace  Societies,  and  New 
Moral  World  Societies,  and  Tetotal  Societies,  aod 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,  all  '*  in  full  blast,*'  eaek 
opposing  to  its  respective  bane  the  most  sweeping 
and  exaggerated  remedies.  The  Americans  never 
do  things  by  halves;  their  vices  and  their  virtues 
are  alike  in  extremes,  and  the  principles  of  the 
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second  bonk  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  *  are  alto- 
gether unknown  to  their  pliilosophy.  At  one  mo- 
ment they  are  all  for  '*  brandy  and  bitters/*  at  the 
next,  tea  and  turn-out  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Here,  you  most  "  liquor  or  fight" — there,  a  little 
wine  for  the  stomach's  sake  is  sternly  denied  to  a 
fit  of  colic,  or  an  emergency  of  gripes.  The  moral 
•ool  of  Boston  thrills  with  imaginings  of  perpetual 
peace,  while  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  are  volca- 
noes of  war.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  New  England, 
and  yoo  would  think  thai  negro  slavery  was  the  only 
crime  of  which  a  nation  ever  was,  or  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  guilty  ;  go  to  South  Carolina,  and  you 
are  instructed  that  **  the  Domestic  In8titufi<»n"  is 
the  basis  of  democratic  virtue,  the  corner-sione  of 
the  Republican  edifice.  Cant,  indeed,  in  one  form 
and  other,  is  the  innate  vice  of  the  "  earnest"  An- 
glo-Saxon mind,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ridicule  is  the  weapon  which  the  gods  have  ap- 
pointed for  its  mitigation.  You  must  lay  on  the 
rod  with  a  will,  and  throw  "  moral  suasion  '  to  the 
dogs.  Above  all,  your  demagogue  dreads  satire 
as  vermin  the  avenging  thumb — *' Any  thing  but 
that,"  squeaks  he,  "  an  you  love  me.  Liken  me  to 
Lucifer  or  Caius  Gracchus ;  char;:»e  me  with  am- 
bition, and  glorious  vices  ;  let  me  be  the  evil  ge- 
nius of  the  commonwealih,  the  tinsel  villain  of  the 
political  melodrama :  but  don't  threaten  me  with 
the  fooVs  cap,  or  write  me  down  with  Dogberry  ; 
above  all,  don't  quote  me  in  cold  blood,  that  the 
foolish  people  may  see,  afler  the  fever  heat  has 
subsided,  what  trash  I  have  palmed  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  liberty  !"  Yet  this  is  the  way,  Jona- 
than, to  deal  with  demagogues.  You  make  too 
much  of  yours,  man.  You  are  not  the  blockhead 
we  take  yon  for  aAer  all ;  but  you  delight  to  see 
your  public  men  in  motley,  and  the  rogues  will  fool 
you  to  the  top  of  your  bent,  till  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  put  down  the  show.  So  now  that  the  piper  has 
to  be  paid,  and  a  lucid  interval  appears  to  be  dawning 
upon  you,  to  the  pillory  at  once  with  these  "stump" 
orators,  and  pot-house  politicians,  who  have  led  you 
into  suoh  silly  scrapes ;  turn  them  about,  and  look 
at  them  well  in  the  rough,  that  you  may  know  them 
agam  when  you  see  them,  and  team  to  avoid  for 
the  future  their  foolish  and  mischievous  counsels. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  a  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  perhaps  to  excess,  is  characteristic  of 
the  British  mind,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  de- 
fects in  the  national  manners,  commonly  attributed 
to  less  venal  feelings,  our  Transatlantic  descen- 
dants err  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  The  A  mer- 
oans  seldom  laugh  at  anybody,  or  anything — never 
at  themselves ;  and  this,  next  to  an  unfortunate 
trick  of  insolvency,  and  a  preternatural  abhorrence 
of  niggers,  is  peihaps  the  besetting  sin  of  an  oth- 
erwise "  smart"  people.     As  individuals,  their  pe- 


culiarities  are  not  very  marked  ;  in  truth,  there  is  a 
marveliotis  uniformity  of  bad  habits  amongst  them ; 
but  when  viewed  in  their  collective  capacity,  whea- 
ever  two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  together, 
shades  of  Democrttus !  commend  ot  to  a  seren* 
fold  pocket-handkerchief.  The  humors  of  most 
nations  expend  themselves  on  carnivals  and  feast- 
days,  at  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  or  the  public 
garden ;  but  the  fun  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
looked  for  at  public  meetings,  and  philanihropt- 
cal  gatherings,  in  the  halls  of  lyeenms,  female 
academies,  and  legislative  bodies.  There,  they 
spout,  there  they  swell,  and  cover  themseWos  with 
adulation  as  uith  a  garment.  From  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  to  the  anniversarv  of  the  fair 
graduates  of  the  Slickville  female  Institute,  no 
event  is  allowed  to  pass  without  a  grand  palaver, 
in  which  things  in  general  are  exf ensively  discoss- 
ed,  and  their  own  things  in  particular  extensively 
praised.  They  got  the  trick  no  doubt  from  ds, 
whose  performances  in  this  line  arequite  onrivalled 
in  the  Old  World,  hut  they  have  added  to  oorplat* 
form  common-places  a  variety  and  "  daronnble  it- 
eration** entirely  their  own.  Besides,  when  Bull 
is  called  upon  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  on  sneb 
occasions,  he  seems  for  the  most  part  to  hive  i 
due  appreciation  of  the  fact,  while  Jonathan's  im* 
perturbability  and  apparent  good  faith  are  quite  sab- 
lime.  The  things  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
hear  of  that  ^*  star-spangled  banner  !**  and  all  as  if 
they  were  spoken  in  real  earnest,  and  meant  to  be 
so  understood.  We  look  back  upon  those  side- 
rending  moments  with  a  kind  of  Lucreiisn  plea- 
sure, and  indemnify  ourselves  for  past  constraint 
by  a  hearty  guffaw.  All  this  magniloquence  and 
bsd  taste,  however,  is  intelligible  enough.  \\ 
springs  partly  from  a  want  of  discipline  in  their 
society,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  those  sia* 
dies  which  purify  the  taste,  enlighten  the  judgment, 
and  make  even  dulness  respect  a  b!e.  Americao 
audiences  are  not  critical — not  merely  beeaose 
they  are  not  learned,  but  because  they  all  take  it 
in  tnrns  to  be  orators,  as  they  do  to  be  colonels  of 
militia  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Thus  they  learn 
to  bear  each  other*s  burdens,  and  Dulness  is  fully 
justified  of  her  children.  In  a  country  where  all 
men,  at  least  in  theory,  are  equal,  and  where  every 
roan  does  in  fact  exercise  a  certain  infloence  oo 
pnblic  afi*air8,  it  is  not  snrprising  that  a  large  num* 
bcr  of  persons  should  possess  a  certain  focility  of 
public  speaking,  which  even  in  England  is  far  from 
universal,  and  is  elsewhere  possessed  by  very 
few.  No  man  in  the  United  States  is  deterred 
from  offering  his  views  upon  matters  of  state,  by 
the  feeling  that  neither  his  education  nor  his  po- 
sition justify  his  interference.  It  is  difficuU  lo 
Kngland  to  realize  the  practical  equality  which  ob- 
tains as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Republic. 
There  every  man  feels  himself  to  be,  and  in  fact 
is,  or  at  least  may  6e,  a  potential  nnit  in  I  be  com- 
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nanity.    A0  a  man,  he  is  a  citizen — as  a  citi2en, 

a  soTereign,  whose  caprices  are  to  be  humored, 

and  whose  displeasure  is  to  be  deprecated.     Judge 

Pe<M!e,  for  instance,  from  the  backwoods  is  not 

perhaps  as  eloquent  as  Webster,  nor  as  subtle  as 

Calhoan,  bat  he  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 

when  he  goes  op  to  Congress  for  all  that.     Is 

he  not  accounted  an  exemplary  citizen  "and  a 

pretty  tall  talker'*  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and 

where  00  "  the  nnivarsal  airth"  would  you  find  a 

more  enlightened  public  opinion  ?     It  would  never 

do  to  pot  Peddle  down  ;  that  would  be  lese-maj- 

ttti  a^inst  his  constituents,  the  sovereign  people 

who  dwell  in  Babylon,  which  is  in  the  county 

of  Lafayette,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattawichee. 

Thoa  endorsed.  Peddle  soon  lays  aside  his  native 

bashfufness,  and  makes  the  walls  of  Congress  vocal 

to  that  bewitching  eloquence  which  heretofore  cap- 

tirated  the  Babylonish  mind.     He  was  "raised 

a  ieette  too  far  to  the  west  of  sun-down"  to  he 

nabbed  by  Downeasters,  any  how  ;  he's  a  cock  of 

the  woodj,  he  is  ;  an  "  elarnal  screamer,"  "  and 

that's  a  fact" — with  a  bowie  knife  under  his  waist- 

eoat,  and  a  patent  revolver  in  his  coat  pocket,  both 

very  mach  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman  who 

may  dispute  his  claiins  to  popular  or  personal  eon- 

lideratton. 

Tofljeetthe  caec  of  these  volcanic  statesmen, 


«i 


Aw*d  by  wo  ahame,  by  no  respect  eontroird," 


*od  JQ  order  that  the  noble  array  of  dunces,  (a 
pMent  majority,  of  course,)  may  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  principles  of  equality  are  vio- 
lated in  their  persons,  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives  has  adapted  a  regulation,  commonly  called 
*'ihe  one-hour  rule."     Upon  this  principle,  when- 
ever a  question  of  great  interest  comes  up,  each 
raeober  is  allotted  one   hour  by  the   Speaker's 
watch— as  much  less  as  he  pleases,  hot  no  more 
^  any  consideration.     Of  course  it  occasionally 
l^appens  that  a  man  who  has  something  to  say,  is 
BM able  to  say  it  effectively  within  the  hour;  but 
t^en,  for  one  such,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  who 
would  otherwise  talk  for  a  week  without  saying 
anything  at  ail.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  this 
saae  one- hour  rale  is  deserving  of  all  praise — the 
lime  of  the  conntry  is  saved  by  it,  the  sufferings 
^  the  more  sensible  members  are  abbreviated, 
«hile  the  dunces,  to  do  them  justice,  make  the  most 
of  their  limited  opportunities.    Who  knows,  but  thHt 
l*»e  peace  of  the  world  may  be  owing  to  it  ?     For 
as  there  are  about  330  representatives,  we  should 
have  had,  but  for  it,  just  as  many  masterly  demon- 
strations of  the  title  of  the  Republic  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon — and  something  more.     In  such  a  cause, 
^y  would  make  nothing  of  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  last  pro- 
»«c«l  of  Mr.  Buchanan  !     Decidedly,  but  for  "  the 
Me  hoax  rule,"  we  Briiisbers  should  have  been 


**  everlastingly  used  up — and  no  two  ways  about 
it.'*  Ppor  old  Adams  did  actually  begin  his  Oregon 
speech  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
title-deeds  of  the  Republic,  he  said,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  words,  *^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  !"  Happily,  the  fatal  hammer 
of  the  Speaker  put  down  the  venerable  antedilu- 
vian, before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  less 
nnmerous,  and  somewhat  more  delect  body,  things 
still  go  on  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  There,  when 
a  member  has  once  caught  the  Speakcr^s  eye,  his 
fortune  is  made  for  the  day— perhaps  for  the  week. 
Accordingly  he  takes  things  easy  from  the  very  first, 
kicks  his  spittoon  to  a  convenient  angle,  offers  a  liba- 
tion of  cold  water  to  his  parched  entrails,  and  begins. 
When  he  leaves  off  is  another  matter  altogether—- 
but  not  generally  till  he  has  gone  through  the  round 
of  human  knowledge,  explored  the  past,  touched 
lightly  upon  the  present,  and  cast  a  piercing  glance 
into  the  darkness  of  the  future.  Soon  af\er  three, 
the  Senate  adjourns  for  dinner,  and  the  orator  of 
the  day  goes  to  his  pndrling  with  the  rest,  happy 
in  the  reflection  that  he  has  done  his  duty  by  his 
his  country,  and  wil!  do  it  again  on  the  morrow. 
We  have  somewhere  r«'ad  of  a  paradise  of  fools. 
Undoubtedly,  Congress  xa  that  place.  There  they 
enjoy  a  perfect  impunity,  and  revel  in  the  full 
gratification  of  their  instincts.  Nobody  thinks  of 
coughing  them  down,  or  swamping  them  with  iron- 
ical cheers.     There — 

*'  Dulness  with  transport,  ryes  each  lively  dance. 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pcrtncsa  onfte. 
And  tinsrl'd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  bues, 
VV/ih  self-npplause  her  wIM  crealion  views, 
Sees  monoentary  monsters  rise  and  fall, 
And  wiih  her  own  fooPs  colors  gilds  them  all.** 

Indeed,  all  the  arrangements  of  Congress  favor 
the  influence  of  the  sable  goddess.  In  the  first 
place,  the  members  are  paid  by  the  day — eight 
dollars  each.  Permit  us  to  observe,  Jonathan,  that 
you  scarcely  display  your  usual  *' smartness"  here. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  contract  with  theiti  by 
tho  scrape.  As  for  instance — To  involving  the 
country  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  so  much— *To  ditto 
with  Great  Britain  so  much  more.  One  year  you 
might  lay  down  a  lumping  sum  for  a  protective 
tarifif,  with  an  understanding,  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
pealed the  next  at  a  moderate  advance.  You  would 
thus  insure  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  politi- 
cal catastrophes,  with  the  least  possible  friction 
and  expense.  Again,  the  furniture  of  the  Capitol 
is  altogether  too  luxurious.  Each  member  is  pro- 
vided with  a  private  desk,  stationery  ad  lib,,  a 
stufiTed  arm  chair,  and  a  particular  spittoon.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  your  Simmses  and  Chipmans 
are  listened  to  with  complacency.  It*s  all  in  the 
day's  work — it's  considered  in  the  wages.  While 
these  worthies  hold  forth  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
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Missoari  and  Michigan,lheircolleagues  write  their 
letters,  read  the  newspapers,  chew  tobacco^ as  little 
hoys  do  taffy  in  Enj^Iand,  and  expectorate  at  leisure. 
No  one  cheers,  no  one  groans,  no  one  cries  Oh ! 
Oh  ! — all  the  noise  that  is  made  is  on  private  ac- 
count, and  not  at  all  personal  to  the  gentleman  on 
his  legs.  Yet,  such  is  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  that  the  Americans  are  much  given 
to  boast  of  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  their  Le- 
gislature, and  to  thank  God  that  it  is  not  a  bear 
garden  like  another  place  of  the  kind  that  they 
wot  of.  We  must  have  been  asked  at  least  six 
times  a  day  during  our  visit  at  Washington,  **  How 
Congress  compared  with  the  British  Parliament  V 
To  which  we  used  to  reply,  "  That  they  did  not 
compare  at  all  ;*'  an  answer  which  fully  met  the 
troth  of  the  case,  without  in  the  least  wounding 
the  self-love  of  the  querist. 

When  these  malignant  pages  arrive  in  New 
York,  every  inhabitant  of  that  good  city  will  abuse 
08  heartily,  except  our  publisher.  But  great  will 
be  the  joy  of  that  furacious  individual,  as  he  spec- 
ulates in  secret  on  the  increased  demand  of  his 
agonised  public.  Immediately  he  will  put  forth 
an  advertisement,  notifying  the  men  of  "  Gotham," 
that  he  has  on  hand  a  fresh  sample  of  Bbitish  in- 
80LKNCB,  and  hinting  that,  although  he  knows  they 
care  nothing  about  such  things,  the  furthcoming  pi- 
racy of  Maga  will  be  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
Then,  all  the  little  newspapers  will  take  us  in  hand 
and  bully  us  in  their  little  way.  It  is  perhaps  a 
shame  to  forestall  the  acerbities  of  these  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen,  but  we  know  they  will  call  us 
"  anonymous  scribbler,'^  and  "  bagman,"  amongst 
the  rest.  They  called  us  **  bagman"'  for  our  last 
article,  and  we  were  sure  they  would.  The  fact  is, 
that  since  Lord  Morpeth's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
the  Americans  have  taken  a  very  high  tone  indeed. 
Their  gratitude  to  that  amiable  nobleman  for  not 
writing  a  book  about  them,  is  unbounded,  and  they 
pat  him  down  (why,  i:  is  difficult  to  say,)  as  the 
aristocratic,  and  therefore  impartial  champion  of 
Demus.  Whenever  we  fell  into  the  bilious  moods 
to  which  our  plebeian  nature  is  addicted,  we  were 
gravely  admonished  of  his  bright  example,  and  as- 
sored  that  to  speak  evil  of  the  Republic  was  the 
infirmity  of  vulgar  minds.  There  is,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  sympathy  betwixt  "  great  ones;"  a  kind  of 
free-masonry  betwixt  the  sovereign  people  and  the 
British  peerage,  which  neither  party  suspected 
previously,  but  which  is  confessed  on  the  slightest 
acquaintance. 

As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  the  conceit 
of  the  Americana  takes  the  most  perverse  direc- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  they  do  many  things  better 
than  any  people  under  the  sun.  Their  merchant 
navy  is  the  finest  in  the  world — their  river  steamers 
are  miracles  of  ingenuity, — at  felling  limber  and 
packing  pork  they  are  unrivalled;  and  their  smart- 
ness in  the  way  of  trade  is  acknowledged  by  those 


who  know  them  best.  All  this,  and  roach  more  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  admitted  without  demor, 
but  all  these  admissions  will  avail  the  travt^Uer 
nothing.  He  will  be  expected  to  congratalaie them 
on  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  the  copioasoess 
of  their  literature,  and  the  refinement  of  theit 
tastes.  He  will  be  confidentially  informed  that 
"  Lord  Morpeth's  manners  were  much  improred 
by  mixing  with  our  first  circles,  air ;"  and  whit  is 
worse,  he  will  be  expected  to  believe  it,  and  to 
carry  himself  accordingly.  *^  Ripe  scholars,''  wbo 
make  awful  false  quantities,  second-rate  dema- 
gogues passing  for  **  distinguished  statesmen,"  lite- 
rary empirics,  under  the  name  of  '*  men  of  power,'' 
will  claim  his  suffrages  at  every  turn ;  and  in  tiia 
will  he  draw  upon  bis  politeness  to  the  utmost,  io 
vain  assent,  ejaculate,  and  admire — no  amoant  of 
positive  praise  will  suffice,  till  America  FeHxisad- 
milted  to  be  the  chosen  home  of  every  grace  asd 
every  muse.  "  Did  Mr.  Bull  meet  with  any  of 
our  literary  characters  at  Boston  1"  Mr.  Ball  had 
that  happiness.  '*  Well,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
of  course  T'  Bull  hastens  to  lay  his  hand  upon  bis 
heart,  and  to  reply  with  truth  that  he  ii^a#  pleased. 
**  Yes,  sir,  we  do  expect  that  our  Boston  liieraiure 
is  about  first-rate.  We  are  a  young  people,  sir, 
but  we  are  a  great  people,  and  we  are  bound  to  be 
greater  still.  There  is  a  moral  pow*er,  sir,  an  ele- 
vation about  the  New  England  mind,  which  Earo- 
pgans  can  scarcely  realize.  Did  you  hear  Snooks 
lecture,  sirl  The  Rev.  Amos  Snooks  of  Pisgah! 
Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  beard  Snooks.  AU 
Europeans  calculate  to  hear  Snooks—he's  a  fine 
man,  sir,  a  man  of  power — one  of  the  greatest  men, 
sir,  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country." 

"  Semprr  ego  auditor  tanturo,  nunquam  ne  repouam, 
Vexatua  toties." 

You  leave  Boston  somewhat  eniibbed  and  sob- 
dued,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  more  cosmopoli- 
tan regions  of  New  York.  Here,  too,  *^  men  of 
power"  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers — but  **oar 
first  circles*'  divide  the  attention  and  abuse  the  pa* 
tience  of  the  traveller.  Boston  writes  the  books, 
but  New  York  sets  the  fashions  of  the  RepoUie, 
and  is  the  Elysium  of  mantoa-makers  and  uphol- 
sterers. We  doubt  whether  any  city  in  the  world  of  , 
its  size  can  boast  so  many  smart  drawing-roocDS 
and  so  many  pretty  young  women.  Indeed,  frois 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  five-and-tweoty,  female 
beauty  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  io  the 
United  States,  and  neither  cost  nor  pains  are  spued 
to  set  it  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Ameri- 
can women  dress  well,  dance  well,  and  in  all  that 
relates  to  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  part 
of  social  intercourse,  they  appear  to  great  advao- 
tage.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  self-possession  of 
these  pretty  creatures,  whose  confidence  is  never 
checked  by  the  discipline  of  society,  or  the  res* 
traints  of  an  education  wbick  i«  terminated  almost 
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ti  800(1  as  i(  is  begun.  There  is  no  childhood  in 
Ameriei—Do  joulh — no  freshness.  We  look  in 
Tftin  for  ibe 

"Jn^enoi  roUus  paer,  ingenuique  pudoris,** 


or 


*'Tbe  modest  maid  deck'd  with  a  bliiah  of  honor, 
Whoae  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love." 

Daniel. 


Tltere  is  scarcely  a  step  from  the  school  to  the 
furotn— from  the  nursery  tu  the  world.  Young 
girls,  who  in  England  would  be  all  blushes  and 
bread  asd  batter,  boldly  precede  their  mammas  into 
the  ball-room ;  and  the  code  of  a  mistaken  gallan- 
trr  suppliea  no  corrective  to  their  caprice,  for  youth 
and  beauty  are  here  invested  with  regal  preroga- 
tives, and  can  do  no  wrong.  In  short,  the  Ameri- 
cans carry  their  complaisance  to  the  sex  beyond 
doe  boonds—at  least  in  little  things — for  we  by  no 
means  think  that  the  real  influence  of  their  women 
is  great,  notwithstanding  the  tame  and  submissive 
gallantry  with  which  the  latter  are  treated  in  pub- 
be.  We  doubt  whether  the  most  limited  gyno- 
eracy  woold  tolerate  the  use  of  tobacco  as  an  arti- 
cle of  daily  diet,  or  permit  ferocious  murders  to  go 
Dnwhipped  of  justice  under  the  name  of  duels, 
fioi  the  absorbing  character  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
neo  forbids  any  strong  sympathy  betwixt  the  sexes ; 
ud  perhaps  the  despotism  which  the  women  exer- 
cise in  the  drawing-room  arises  from  the  fact  that 
all  that  relates  to  the  graces  and  embellishments 
of  life  is  left  entirety  to  them.  We  do  not  know 
ibat  tbis  can  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  hot  it  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon 
Mcial  intercourse.  The  Americans  of  both  sexes 
want  tact  and  graciousness  of  manner,  and  that 
prompt  and  spontaneous  courtesy  which  is  the 
child  of  discipline  and  self-restraint.  They  are 
ttldom  absolutely  awkward,  because  they  are  never 
bashful ;  they  have  no  mauvaise  honte,  because  they 
tre  all  on  an  equality  ;  hence  they  never  fail  to  dis- 
play a  certain  dry  composure  of  bearing,  which, 
though  not  agreeable,  is  less  ludicrous  than  the 
gsucherie  so  commonly  observed  in  all  classes  of 
l^nghth  society,  except  the  very  highest. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  manners  of  two 
nations  of  the  same  origin,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  similar  instincts,  are  modified  by  their  political 
instiiQiions.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  Ameri- 
cans are  distinguished  for  that  natural  politeness 
iodtttvoir  vivre,  which  is  to  be  found  more  or  less 
in  all  other  civilixed  connlries.  They  are  both  too 
grare,  loo  busy,  and  too  ambitious  to  lay  them- 
selves out  for  trifles,  which,  after  all,  go  far  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  A  s  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  general  aspect  of  their  society  is  dreary 
and  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Whatever  **our 
iirst  circles**  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a 


amongst  them  ;  but  if  the  standard  is  nowhere  very 
high,  it  never  falls  so  low  as  with  us;  if  there  is 
less  refinement  and  cultivation  amongst  the  higher 
classes  (we  beg  Demus*  pardon  for  the  expression,) 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  less  grossness,  certainly 
less  clownishness,  among  the  mass.     Of  course 
there  are  many  individuals  in  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, remarkable  for  natural  grace  and   genteel 
bearing;  but   the  class  which   is  pre-eminent  in 
these  respects,  is  very  small  and  ill-defined.     The 
great  national  defect  is  a  want  of  sprightliness  and 
vivacity,  and  an  impartial  insouciance  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
For  if  inequality  has  its  evils,  it  has  also  its  charms, 
as  the  prospect  of  swelling  mountains  and   lowly 
vales  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the 
monotonous,  though  more  fertile  champaign.    Now, 
as  the  relation  of  patrician  and  plebeian,  of  patron 
and  client,  of  master  and  servant,  of  superior  and 
inferior,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  so  all  the  nice  gradations  of  manner  which 
are  elicited  by  those  relations,  are  wanting  also. 
The  social  machine  rubs  on  with  as  little  oil  as  pos- 
sible— there  is  but  small  room  for  the  exercise  of 
^t^ amenities  and  charities  of  life.     The  favors  of 
the  great  are  seldom  rewarded  by  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  small.     No  leisure  and  privileged  class 
exists  to  set  an  example  of  refined  and  courtly  bear- 
ing ;   but  there  are  none,  however  humble,  who 
may  not  affect  the  manners  of  their  belters  with- 
out impertinence,  and  aspire  to  the  average  stand- 
ard of  the  Republic.     Hence,  almost  every  native 
American  citizen  is  capable  of  conducting  himself 
with  propriety,  if  not  with  ease,  in  general  society. 
What  are  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  him,  that  he 
should  stand  in  awe  of  theral  Simple  persons  who 
have  been  smarter  or  earlier  in  the  field  of  fortune 
than  himself,  who  will  "  burst  up'*  some  fine  morn- 
ing, and  leave  the  road  open  to  others.     The  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  *  is  not  confined  to  the  political 
world  of  the  United  States,  but  obtains  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.     It  is  throughout  the  same  song — 


(• 


Hero  we  go  up,  up,  up, 
And  here  we  go  (lown,  down,  down 


>t 


Law  and  opinion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  are  alike  opposed  to  the  accumnlation  of 
property,  so  that  it  is  rare  for  two  successive  gene- 
rations of  the  same  family  to  occupy   the  same 

*  The  principle  of  rotation  in  office  is  a  favorite  crotchet 
of  the  Democratic  party,  ami  is  fo'inded  upon  the  Rppub- 
licwn  jealousy  of  power.  General  Jackson  went  so  fir  as 
to  recommend  that  all  official  appointmenls  whiiiever  should 
b«  limited  by  law  to  the  Presidential  term  of  four  years. 
As  it  is,  whenever  a  change  of  parties  occurs,  a  clean 
sweep  is  made  of  all  the  o/ficera  of  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Cusiom-house  offifrrs,  jailors,  &c., 
nil  share  the  fate  of  their  belters.  U  is  only  surprising  thai 
the  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  as  well  as  it  is, 


great  eqaality  of  jBaoaers,  as  of  other  things,  usderihe  iaflueace  of  this  corrupt  iog  system. 
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social  position.  The  e^se  with  which  fort nncs  are 
made,  or  repaired,  is  only  equalled  by  the  reckless- 
ness  with  m  hich  ihey  are  lost.  Prosperity,  at  some 
time  or  other,  appears  to  be  the  birth-right  of  every 
citizen  ;  and,  where  ail  are  parvenus  alike,  there 
are  none  to  assume  the  airs  of  exclusiveness,  or  to 
crush  the  last  comer  beneath  the  weight  of  tradi- 
titmal  and  time-honored  grandeur. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of  our 
British  society  in  a  paragraph.     Bull,  however,  to 
be  appreciat«^d.  must  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  household  gods,  with  his  family  and  bosom 
friends  about  him.     This  is  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  state  of  that  fine  fellow — and  here  Jona- 
than can't  hold  a  candle  to  him.     American  inte- 
riors want  relief  and  variety  of  coloring.     Their 
children  are  not  like  the  children  of  the  Old  World,: 
^■hey  don't  romp,  or  prattle,  or  get  into  mischief,  or 
believe  in  Bogie.     They  seem  to  lake  brevet  rank. 
from  the  first,  as  men   and  women,  and  are  quite 
inaccessible  to  nursery  humbug  of  any  kind.    They 
are  never  whipped,  and  eat  as  much  pastry  as  they 
think  proper;  whereby  they  grow  up  dyspeptic  and 
rational  beyond  their  years.     Parents  don't  appear 
to  eiercise  any  particular  functions,  masters  (we 
again  beg  Demus'  pardon  for  the  poverty  of  the 
vernacular)  have  nothing  magisterial  about  them, 
and  set vants  won't  stomach  even  the  name,  at  least 
if  they  wear  white  skins,  and  know  it.     After  the 
first  burst  of  admiration  at  the  philosophy   of  the 
thing,  it  gTows  tiresome  to  live  amongst  people  who 
are  all  so  much  alike.     Now  in  Knoland  the  dis- 
tinctions of  age,  and  rank,  and  sex,  are  much  more 
strongly  marked ;  while  in  those  countries  of  Eu- 
rope which  are  still  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
equalizing  spirit  of  (he  age,  (he  social  landscape  is 
still  more  variegated  and  picturesque.     With  us, 
two  adverse  principles  are  at  work ;  and  this  is  (he 
reason  why  our  British  aocie(y  is  so  anomahius  to 
«ursetves,  and  so  entirely  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  foreigners.     Whenever  our  brave  Bull  is 
tlirown  into  a  mixed  company  abroad,  or  even  at 
home,  where  the  social  position  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact  is  unknown  to  him,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  blundering  and  nonsense  of  the 
worthy  fellow.     Go  where  he  will,  he  is  haunted 
•by  the  traditions  of  his  eccentric  island,  and  des- 
perately afraid  of  placing  himself  in  what  he  calls 
a  lalse  position.     At  horue^  he  bas  one  manner  for 
his  nobleman,  another  for  his  tradesman,  another 
for  hia  valet ;  and  he  would  rather  die  than  fail  in 
the  orthodox  intonation  appropriate  to  each.     Who 
has  not  observed  the  strange  mixture  of  petulance 
and  mauvaise  honte  which  distinguish  so  many  of 
our  English   travellera  on    the   Continent?     De- 
cidedly, we  appear  to  less  advantage  in  public  than 
any  people  in  the  world.     Place  a  Briton  and  an 
American,  of  average  parts  and  breeding,  on  board 
H  Rhine  steam-boat,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
ihe  Yankee  iviU  mix  up,  so  to  speaki  tbo  better  of 


the  two.  The  gregarious  habits  of  our  continental 
neighbors  are  more  familiar  to  him  than  to  his  in* 
sular  kinsman,  and  he  is  not  tormented  like  the 
latter  by  the  perpetual  fear  of  failing,  either  in  «hat 
is  due  to  himself  or  to  others.  His  manners  will 
probably  want  polish  and  dignity  ;  he  will  be  easy 
rather  than  graceful,  communicative  rather  than 
aflfsble ;  but  he  will  at  least  preserve  his  Repnbli- 
can  composure,  alike  in  his  intercourse  with  com- 
mon humanity,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  coorllj 
and  e.xclusive  circles. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  nowhere  well  nnderstood 
in  the  United  States ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
though  transient,  is  unrivalled  while  it  lasts,  inii 
perhaps  in  no  country  is  the  standard  of  female  vir- 
tue so  high.  The  formal  and  exagrgerated  atten- 
tion which  the  sex  receives  from  all  classes  in  pai>> 
lie,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  must,  we  think,  be  put  down 
as  an  amiable  trait  in  the  American  character. 

We  are  quite  sure,  f<ir  instance,  that  females  maj 
(ravel  unattended  in  the  United  Stales  with  fat 
more  ease  and  security  than  in  any  country  of  (he 
Old  World  ;  and  (he  deference  paid  to.  them  isqujte 
irrespective  of  the  rank  of  the  fair  objects— it  isa 
tribute  paid  lo  the  woman  and  not  to  the  Udtf. 
Some  travellers  we  believe  have  denied  this.  VVe 
can  only  say,  (hat  during  a  pretty  extensive  tour 
we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  even 
the  unreasonable  wishes  of  women  were  not  com- 
plied with  as  of  course.  We  did  remark  with 
less  satisfaction  'the  ungracious  manner  in  whicli 
civilities  were  received  by  those  spoilt  children  ol 
the  Republic — the  absence  of  apologetic  phrases, 
and  those  courtesies  of  voice  and  expression,  with 
which  women  usually  acknowledge  the  deference 
paid  to  their  weakness  and  their  charms.  Butthi< 
is  a  nadonal  failing.  The  Americans  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  confess  a  sense  of  obligation  even  in  (he 
little  conventional  matters  of  daily  intercourse. 
They  have  almost  banished  from  the  language  such 
phrases  as,  "  Thank  you,"  "  If  you  please,"  *'  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  and  (he  like.  The  French,  who  are 
not  half  so  attentive  to  women  as  the  Americans, 
pass  for  the  politest  nation  in  Europe,  because  (hey 
know  how  to  veil  their  selfishness  beneath  a  pro- 
fusion of  bows  and  pretty  speeches.  Now,  whea 
your  Yankee  is  invited  to  surrender  his  snug  seat 
in  a  stage  or  a  railroad  carriage  in  favnr  of  a  f«'r 
voyager,  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a  monient.  He 
expectorates,  and  retires  at  once.  But  no  civilities 
are  interchanged  ;  no  smiles  or  bows  pass  betvtxt 
I  lie  parties.  Tiie  gentleman  expresses  no  satisfsie- 
tion — the  lady  murmurs  no  apologies. 

Even  now  we  see  in  our  mind's  eye  the  pert, 
pretty  little  faces,  and  the  loves  of  bonnets  which 
flirt  and  flutter  along  Broadway  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine— Longvm  Vale!  In  the  flesh  we  shall  see 
them  no  more.  No  more  oysters  at  Downing':*. 
no  iBore  terrapins  at  Flurenc«*«,  no  more  fugaeiooj 
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basqueta  at  the  Astor  House.  We  have  traduced 
ibe  Siaie*  and  for  us  there  is  no  return.  Th^ 
eoioniereial  hoose  which  we  represent,  has  of- 
fered to  renew  its  confidence,  but  it  has  failed 
to  restore  ours.  No  amount  of  commission  what* 
erer  will  tempt  us  to  affront  the  awful  majesty 
of  LyDch«  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  tar-and- 
feaiberj  tortures  which  he  prepares  for  those  who 
blaspheme  the  Republic.  We  have  ordered  our 
baogy  for  the  Home  Circuit,  and  propose,  by  a 
course  of  deliberate  mastication,  and  unlimited 
freednoi  of  speech,  to  repair  the  damages  which 
oor  digestion,  and  we  fear  onr  temper,  has  sustain- 
ed daring  oar  travels  in  *H\\e  area  of  freedom.*' 


LIVING  NOVELISTS. 

We  propose  to  give  oor  opinions  upon  some  of 
tbemost  prominent  of  the  numerous  living  writers 
of  fiction.  What  we  have  to  say  may  do  some 
ttrrice :  the  utterance  of  honest  opinion  generally 
does;  but  we  write  more  for  our  own  pleasure  than 
from  any  ambitions  purpose  of  purifying  the  public 
taste,  or  obtaining  just  popular  verdicts  against  cer- 
tain gaudy  names  in  literature. 

Bfllver,  with  whom  we  begin,  created  at  once 
vpoo  the  pnblication  of  his  first  novel,  Pelham,  an 
extraordinary  seosation.  No  such  flood  tide  of 
literary  enthusiasm  had  occurred  amongst  young 
mders,  liable  to  extremes  of  admiration,  since  the 
era  of  the  ardent  misanthropies  of  Byron.  And  as 
theold  fiyronic  enthusiasm  had  put  Scott^s  verse 
oQt  of  fashion,  so  did  the  new  threaten  to  dispose 
of  bis  immortal  prose  romances.  It  is  somewhat 
honiliating  to  know  that  the  author  of  Pelham 
came  very  near  supplanting,  with  a  large  class  of 
readers,  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  Time  and  truth, 
however,  have  adjusted  positions;  the  divine  Sir 
Walter  holds  the  throne  and  pinnacle  :  Bulwerhas 
receded,  and  holds  a  position  far  beneath  him. 

We  have  no  idea  of  doing  anything  so  gravely 
foolish  as  to  set  laboriously  about  establishing  the 
precise  point,  relatively,  of  Bulwer^s  position  upon 
ibis  hill,  moontain,  or  pyramid  of  Fame,  that  makes 
M  smart  a  figure  in  orations  and  other  fine  writings. 
Soch  jadgments  are  generally  pompous  or  absurd, 
and  where  they  are  not,  they  are  deceptive.  We 
vili  only  write  down  in  the  least  tedious  way  pos- 
sible, certain  opinions  which  we  have  formed  of  the 
bsd  and  good  in  his  books. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  hi6  writings  strike  us  as 
siogolarfy  undramatic.  His  characters  talk  very 
elegantly,  and  oflen  deliver  themselves  of  beautiful 
ptragraphs,  which  read  wonderfully  well ;  hut  of 
ntural  dialogue,  suob  as  living  men  and  women 


talk,  there  is  next  to  nothing.  And,  chiefly  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  his  characters  want  thai  distinct- 
ness and  individuality,  which  we  so  often  meet  with 
in  those  greatly  dramatic  authors  who  make  their 
dramatis  per&ot>e  develop  themselves  in  natural 
dialogue.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  last  of 
the  Barons,  which  it  has  becoine  the  fashion  to  call 
a  noble  romance.  What  is  the  great  Warwick  in 
these  fine  pages  1  Is  he  flesh  and  blood  to  us  ?  Not 
at  ail.  The  most  meagre  and  barren  of  those  his- 
tories which  generalize  actors  and  events,  wtmld 
give  one  as  good  an  idea  of  the  king-maker.  The 
cause  of  this  failure  to  bring  us  into  an  acquain- 
tance, warm  and  close  to  breathing  life,  with  his 
IcadintT  character,  is  clearly  the  fact  that  the  last  of 
the  Barons  is  made  to  talk,  not  like  Richard  Nevil 
in  particular,  but  after  the  Bulwerian  conception  of 
a  great  baron  in  general.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  a  sentence  from  his  lips  that  gave  us  the 
remotest  notion  of  his  individuality.  As  good  a 
thing  as  we  recollect  from  him  is  the  sentimental 
speech  to  his  horse  Saladin,  as  he  is  aboat  to  kilt 
him  at  Barnet — to  show  to  his  soldiers  that  he  will 
be  "  steadfast  on  that  field,  victorious  or  dead.'* 

"  Saladin,  last  of  thy  race,  serve  me  now  in  death 
as  in  life.  Not  for  my  sake,  oh  noblest  steed,  that 
ever  bore  a  knight,  not  for  mine  this  offering!" 
So  saying,  '*  be  kissed  the  destrier  on  his  frontal," 
etc. 

This  is  a  very  good,  Ernest  Maltravers  sort  of 
speech.  It  scarcely  agrees  with  our  idea  of  the 
iron  Warwick,  who,  we  take  it,  was  not  a  man  of 
ohs  and  aha.  Again,  from  the  same  want  of  na- 
ture and  truth  in  their  language,  we  make  no  flesh 
and  blood  acquaintance  with  King  Edward,  or  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  (Crookback,)  pets  as  both — 
debatrchee  and  monster — are  with  the  author.  We 
are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  superb  intellect 
which  made  Edward  a  great  leader  and  a  politic 
far-seeing  king.  But  when  we  come  to  hear  him 
talk,  he  generally  breaks  out.  in  a  sixpenny  melo- 
dramatic manner,  into  a  Ho !  ov  Ha !  or  Pardie, 
or  mille  tonnerre — the  last  growing  under  cir- 
cumstances of  uncommon  aggravation  into  mille 
million  tonnerre.  We  are  told  a  great  deal  en- 
tirely new  about  Crookback,  such  as  that  in  addi- 
tion to  a  '*  face  of  winning  beauty"  and  a  fine  per- 
son in  the  least  degree  possible  marred  by  just  the 
slightest  elevation  of  one  shoulder,  he  possessed 
many  gentle  beauties  of  disposition.  We  find  so 
much  confusion  of  idea  in  our  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Bulwerian  Richard  with  the  domestic  murderer 
which  he  is  admitted  to  have  been,  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  he  should  talk.  But  he  certainly  does 
talk  very  much  like  the  **  ambitious  student  in  ill 
health." 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the 
direct  line  of  our  remarks,  concerning  Bulwer's 
portrait  of  Richard.     It  is  worth  while  to  qaote  the 
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(Jescriplion  he  gives  of  his  personal  appearance ; 
indeed,  wiiai  we  have  to  say  requires  it. 

*'  Richard  bowed  his  face,  little  less  beautiful 
than  his  broiher's,  thonc^h  whtilly  different  from  it 
in  feature,  for  Edward  had  the  long  oval  counte- 
nance, the  fair  hair,  the  rich  coloring,  and  the 
larcre  outline  of  his  mother,  the  Rose  of  Raby. 
Richard,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  short  face,  the 
dark  brown  locks,  and  the  pale,  olive  complexion  of 
his  father,  whom  he  alone  <»f  the  royal  brothers 
strikingly  resembled.  The  cheeks,  too,  were  some- 
what sunken,  and  already,  thoiinrh  scarcely  past 
childhood,  about  his  lips  were  seen  the  lines  of 
thoughtful  manhood.  I3ut  then  those  small  fea- 
tures^ delicately  aquiline,  were  so  regular — that 
dark  eye  was  so  deep,  so  fathomless  in  its  bright, 
musing  intelligence — that  quivering  lip  was  at  once 
so  beautifully  formed,  and  so  expressive  of  intellec- 
tual subtlety,  and  haughty  will — and  that  pale  fore- 
head was  so  massive,  high,  and  majestic^  that  when 
at  a  later  period  the  Scottish  prelate  commended 
Richard*s  **  princely  coun/enonce,"  the  compliment 
was  not  one  to  be  disputed,  much  less  contemned. 
But  now  as  he  rose  •  •  •  •  those  defects  in 
his  shape  which  the  popular  hatred  and  the  rise  of 
the  House  of  Tudur  exaggerated  into  the  absolute 
deformity  that  the  unexamining  ignorance  of  mod- 
ern days,  and  that  fiery  tragedy,  least  worthy  of 
Shakspeare.  and  therefore  most  popular  with  the 
▼ulgar  have  fixed  into  established  caricature  were 
sufficiently  apparent.  Deformed  or  hunchbacked, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  he  was  not,  for  no  man  so 
disfigured  could  have  possessed  that  great  personal 
strength  which  he  invariably  exhibited  in  battle, 
despite  the  comparative  slightness  of  his  frame/^ 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  Richard^s  **  back  was  not 
curved,  yet  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other," 
that  '*  his  neck  was  short,**  but  that  "  this  pecu- 
liarity, white  takmg  from  the  grace,  added  to  the 
strength  of  his  frame,  which  spare,  sinewy,  and 
compact,  showed  to  an  observer  that  power  of  en- 
durance— combinalion<if  stubbornness  and  active 
energy  which  at  Barnet  made  him  no  less  formida- 
ble to  encounter  than  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  heroic 
Edward." 

Explanatory  of  the  reference  to  the  Scottish  pre- 
late who  commended  *'  Richard's  princely  counte- 
Dance,"  we  have  the  following  note  : 

"  Arcliibald  Quhitlaw. — *  Faciero  taam  snmmo 
imperio  principatu  dignam  inspicit,  quam  moraliset 
heroica  virtus  illustrai,*  &c.  We  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve that  even  a  Scotchman  would  not  have  risked 
a  public  compliment  to  Richard's  face,  if  so  unap- 
propriate  as  to  seem  a  sarcasm,  especially  as  the 
orator  proceeds  to  notice  the  shortness  of  Richard's 
stature.  In  the  Rous  Roll,  the  portrait  of  Richard 
represents  him  as  undersized,  but  compactly,  and 
strongly  built,  without  any  sign  of  deformity,  unless 
the  defect  of  a  short  neck  can  be  so  called." 

We  will  presently  quote  a  sentence  from  an  an- 
cient English  account  of  Richard,  written  by  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  one  entirely  trust- 
worthy, and  who  sealed  his  independence  and  reso- 
lute truth  on  the  scaffold — Sir  Thomas  More. 
First,  however,  w^e  must  say  that  so  remarkable  a 
departure,  on  such  slight  reasons,  from  opinions 


based  on  the  agreement  of  all  histories,  sod  con- 
firmed by  tradition,  legend,  and  the  consent  of  the 
generations  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  we  Deter 
before  met  with.  Bnl  wer*8  authorities  are  the  com- 
pliment of  a  courtier,  and  the  portrait  in  the  Rnai 
Roll.  He  says,  in  fortifying  the  first  of  these  ao- 
thoriiies,  that  *'  even  a  Scotchman"  would  not  hire 
risked  such  a  compliment  if  00  misplaced  as  to  seen 
a  sarcasm.  Why  not?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  as 
extravagant  a  thing  when  he  pretended  to  be  fran- 
tic from  admiration  of  the  personal  charoM  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  And,  if  we  recollect  enough  of  oar  school- 
day  classics,  a  courtier  made  his  fortune  by  com- 
plimenting Stratonice,  wife  of  Antiochos,  king  of 
Syria,  on  the  beauty  of  her  ringlets,  when  she  was, 
in  fact,  so  bald  as  to  have  not  a  hair  to  h«*r  head. 
We  no  more  believe  that  Richard's  face  was  alt 
bright  and  glowing  with  '*  moral  and  heroic  virtue,'* 
than  we  do  that  Elizabeth  waa  (like  Ninon  delEn- 
clos)  enchanting  at  seventy.  History  aod  cor- 
roborating tradition  are  too  strong  to  be  pot  aside 
by  a  fislied-up  courtly  compliment. 

As  to  the  portrait  in  the  Rous  Roll,  of  what  ao- 
thority  is  a  royal  portrait  ?  where  the  mere  royalty 
allures  or  frightens  the  limner  into  flatteries.  Be- 
sides, this  portrait,  on  Bolwer's  own  showiofr.  ii 
not  correct,  for  it  does  not  give  the  **  one  shoalder 
higher  than  the  other"— which  extent  of  malfigti- 
ration  Bulwer  admits.  It  shows  no  ^*sign  of  de- 
formity," he  says,  **  unless  the  defect  of  a  abort 
neck  can  be  so  called."  If  the  artist  abated  that 
high  shoulder,  bow  shall  we  know  that  he  did  sot 
abate  much  else  ? 

Now  for  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  portrait  of  Rtcbard. 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  boy  of  five  years  at  the  line  of 
Richard's  death,  and  conseqaeody  he  is  ilmosti 
cotemporaneous  authority. 

"  Richarde.  the  third  sonne  of  whom  we  nowe 
entreate,  was  in  witte  and  courage  egall  with  eiihfr 
of  them,  in  bndye  and  prowesse  farre  onder  them 
hot  he,  little  of  stature,  illfetured  ofltmnes,  eroU' 
backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right* 
hard  favoured  of  visage,*^  &c. 

We  shall  venture  to  prefer  this  authority,  em- 
firmed  as  it  is  in  every  direcrtoo,  to  that  of  the 
*'  Scottish  prelate ;"  at  the  risk  evea  of  classia;^ 
ourselves  with  the  **  nnexamining  ignoraiinses' w 
•nodern  times  who  think  Richard  was  not  a  baod- 
some  man.     As  for  Bulwer's  mrgumeot,  that  •• 
hunchback  could  have  **  possessed  the  great  per* 
sonal  strength  which  Richard  ioTsriably  eshihiiel! 
in  battle,"  we  think  that  it  is  clearly  falltfiooS' 
Where  deformity  is  occasioned  by  disease,  and  so* 
companied  by  disease,  physioftl  strength  is  joconi" 
patihle  with  it ;  but  natural  mal -formation  is  oft^x 
attended  with  good  health  and  great  bodily  «if<><^ 
No  one  ever  dreamed  of  regarding  Richird  as  ■ 
young  gentleman,  or  old  gentleman,  with  a  '*9p'n4 
aflfection."    He  was  hy  natofe  a  "  eroke-back  H 
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came  into  the  world  with  rirciimstanccs  of  mon- ' 
8{rosity— as  if  **  nature  had  chaun^ed  her  course 
in  bys  beginnin^e."  If  mal- formation  is  incom- 
patible with  bodily  strength,  Sir  Walter  Scott  fell 
into  a  great  error — in  his  Black  Dwarf,  who  is 
made  to  lift  greater  weights  than  the  stout  young 
eoaDtryman  Hab,  in  removing  the  Druidical  stones 
from  their  places  on  the  Moor.  Sir  Waller  was 
not  apt  to  fall  into  errors  where  physical  vigor  and 
energy  were  concerned. 

We  return  from  this  digression,  into  which  we 
were  very  naturally  led,  to  the  direct  course  of  our 
remarks.  We  were  contending  that  Bulwer's 
writings  were  singularly  undramatic.  In  Dever- 
eox  we  have  a  great  deal  of  sparkling  conversa- 
tion, and  the  reader  might  be  deceived  by  it  into  a 
first  impression  that  it  sprung  from  a  great  dramatic 
power,  refined  and  taught  by  experiences  drawn 
from  the  courtly  life  of  Salons,  and  gay  nodes  of 
«i(s  and  men  of  fashion.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
larger  and  most  brilliant  part  of  that  sparkling  talk 
in  the  French  capiiol,  where  the  bowl  of  wit  is 
rolled  from  Count  to  Abbd,  dice-rattling  Baron  to 
ribald  Priest,  is  no  more  than  a  refaciamento  well 
got  op  from  the  recorded  bon-mots  of  that  French 
Mciety,  and  the  epigrammatic  dialogue  of  the  elder 
French  comedy.  The  art  that  enabled  the  novelist 
to  pot  these  things  together  and  make  brilliant 
chapters,  is  occasionally  a  good  substitute  for  the 
dramatic  power — but  it  is  vary  far  from  being  the 
power  itself. 

Again,  in  the  ladt  days  of  Pompeii,  we  have  gay, 
wsy  table-talk  enough  ;  but  where  the  chapters  de- 
moted to  it  become  most  witty,  they  seem  to  be 
amassed  thefts   from  the  same  French  sources, 
MrTed  up  after  pretty  much  the  same  recipe.     The 
Pompeiian  utters  the  pleasantry  with  a  prefix  of 
pfrHercie  instead  of  the  more  modern  adjuration, 
and  the  hues  of  Pliny  have  been  cast   over  scene 
and  actor,  but  the  outlines,  the  general  social  cast, 
and  the  style  of  w  it  of  Parisian  and  Pompeiian  are 
iBBch  the  |ame.     A  common  trick  of  the  dialogue 
makers  is  also  frequently  visible  in  this  book.     A 
Person  has  a  calling  or  a  passion,  and  he  never 
•peaks  that  his  talk  is  not  colored  by  it.     One  is  a 
gambler  and  his  illustrations  are  taken  from  games 
t"!  chance,  or  he,  at  every  issue  in  conversation, 
draws  his  dice-box  from  his  bosom,  and  proposes 
lo  decide  the  difference  by   a  cast   of  the  die. 
Another  is  saperintendant  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
i''3 popular  spectacles;  his  talk  is  of  the  saw-dust 
and  blood  of  the  arena;  of  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  dying  gladiators  or  christians  disembowelled  by 
»ild  beasts.     Another  is  a  gourmand  and  parvenu 
who  prefers  a  wide  and  gandy  fringe  to  his  nap- 
kin; and  he  talks  in  an  unctious  mouth- wateiinfr 
Way  of  British  oysters  and  Falernian  wine,  whilst 
h«  waves  the  magnificent  fringe  of  his  napkin  in 
the  eyes  of  bis  table  companions.     There  is  a  good 
<feal  of  this  trick  in  dialogue- making  in  the  Last  of 
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the  Barons.  Here  is,  for  instance,  part  of  a  scene 
from  Chapter  3.  Book  7.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebel  army,  before  Olney,  are  holding  a  council. 
A  speaker  has  just  resolutely  avowed  his  purpose 
not  to  lay  down  arms. 

••  Good  !"  said  the  Saxon  squire,  (whose  '  pas- 
sion' is  hatred  of  his  Norman  lord,)  **  not  till  we 
have  burned  to  the  ground  the  Baron  of  Bullstock*s 
castle." 

"  Not,'*  said  a  Lollard  sternly,  **  till  we  have 
shortened  the  purple  gown  of  the  churchman — 
not  till  abbot  and  bishop  have  felt  on  their  backs 
the  whip  wherewith  they  have  scourged  the  godly 
believer  and  ihc  humtile  saint." 

*'  Not,"  added  Rubin,  (the  man  of  the  people,) 
*Mill  we  have  assured  bread  to  the  pour  man,  and 
the  filling  of  the  flesh  pot,  and  the  law  to  the  weak, 
and  the  scaffold  to  the  evil  dner.^' 

**AI1  this  is  mighty  well,"  said  bluntly  a  tall 
mercenary,  stroking  his  beard,  *'  but  who  is  to  pay 
us?" 

These  characters  do  not  talk  like  tnan  the  indi- 
vidual, but  like  man  the  representative  of  a  class. 
Acres  of  such  writing  might  be  written  currenle 
calamo  by  any  free  writer  without  a  spark  of  dra- 
matic power  in  him ;  and  after  plodding  over  such 
acres,  we  would  find  ourselves  without  a  particle  of 
the  sort  of  acquaintance  we  form  with  roan  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  fact  that  Bulwer  has  written  some  success- 
ful and  indeed  very  good  playp,  does  not  prove  that 
he  possesses  a  dramatic  talent.  The  charm  of 
these  plays  is  in  their  contituious  eloquent  passages. 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  owes  half  of  its  reputation  to 
Claude  Melnoite's  description  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
and  his  chateau  en  espagne.  So  in  Richlieu,  the 
must  effective  parts  by  far  are  the  long  speeches  of 
Richlieu  himself,  which  have  more  to  do  with 
rhetoric  than  the  drama.  Gilford  found  a  want 
of  dramatic  power  in  Massinger,  who  in  this  same 
way  has  cast  elaborated  rhetoric  into  the  furm  of 
dialogue ;  and  yet  Massinger  shows  in  the  Virgin 
Martyr,  A  New  Way  'to  Pay  Old  Debts,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  the  City  Madam,  etc.,  greatly  more  of 
dramatic  talent  than  Bulwer  anywhere  exhibits, 
without,  after  all,  proving  his  possession  of  it  in 
any  remarkable  degree.  Plays  are  dramas,  but  by 
no  means  necessarily  dramatic. 

The  only  form  of  the  dramatic  in  which  Bulwer 
excels  is  the  melodramatic.  His  natural  tendency 
to  it  is  strung,  and  where  he  writes  rapidly  and 
without  caution,  he  always  lapses  into  it.  His  re- 
fined skill  and  literary  art,  make  him  in  all  elabo- 
rated work  subdue  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  but, 
we  repeat,  wherever  he  writes  from  the  natural 
impulse,  he  becomes  inevitably  melodramatic.  Tn 
the  opening  scenes  of  Ernest  Maltravers,  em- 
bracing the  whule  early  history  of  Alice,  he  has 
avoided  this  taint  or  proclivity  of  his  genius,  juat 
as  an  accomplished  artist  labors  himself  free  of  de- 
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fects  in  a  favorite  work.  He  has  also  avoided  it 
in  the  opening  scenes  of  Night  and  Morning,  and  in 
the  whole  picture  of  the  good  old  Sir  Miles  St. 
John  and  his  coontry  life  at  Laughton,in  Lucretia. 
In  his  plays,  again,  he  avoids  it  by  means  of  the 
same  artistic  care.  This  was  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  form  of  composition,  from  an  author  evi- 
dently aware  of  his  leading  fault,  and  showing  else- 
where a  desire,  by  cautious  labors,  to  avoid  it.  This 
form  of  composition  is  of  more  difficulty  in  exe- 
cution than  anv  other  whatever.  Bulwer  adverts 
to  this  in  his  preface  to  Lucretia,  and  makes  the 
difficulty  of  attaining,  even  with  his  utmost  labor, 
the  concentration  requisite  in  the  drama,  his  excuse 
for  seeking  to  illustrate  in  that  prose  work  a  lead- 
ing principle,  and  certain  social  facts,  which  he 
failed,  (so  he  thinks,)  in  developing  in  one  of  his 
plays.  It  is  no.doubt  owing  to  the  elaboration  re- 
qoisite  in  play-writing,  that  Bulwer,  who  shows 
everywhere  in  his  elaborate  work,  by  avoiding  the 
taint  of  melodrame,  that  he  is  conscious  of  his 
natural  bad  tendency  in  this  respect,  has  written 
dramas  less  marked  by  melodramatic  faults  than 
many  of  his  novels. 

In  his  novels  they  do  certainly  abound.  His 
heroes  fold  their  arms — affect  stately  words,  and 
dignity,  or  melancholy,  or  grandeur,  of  lone — as- 
sume haughty  looks,  or  sad  looks,  or  Ha11-of-Eblis 
looks  like  those  of  the  damned  spirits  who,  we 
learn  in  Vathek,  go  hiding  their  burning  hearts 
with  their  hands — seldom  the  natural  looks  of  men 
comfortable  in  circumstances  and  digestion.  In 
the  novel,  all  this  is  bad  enough,  but  it  becomes 
intolerable  in  those  romances  which  blending  his- 
tory with  fiction  aim  to  portray  the  renowned  char- 
acters of  other  ages.  Certain  plainnesses,  or 
homely  traits,  in  these  characters — safe  in  their 
historic  renown,  and  so  raised  above  the  danger  of 
becoming  contemptible  from  close  scrutiny — are 
▼ery  interesting,  and  effective  in  giving  vividness 
and  a  look  of  nature  to  the  romancer^s  portraits. 
Now  it  is  just  these  plain  effective  traits  that  the 
false  taste  of  the  melodrama  rejects,  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  its  grand  conceptions.  We  can  explain 
our  meaning  very  significantly  by  quoting  one  of 
the  brief  pictures  with  which  Carlyle  has  studded 
Ilia  life  of  Cromwell. 

"  One  of  these  days  there  came  a  man  riding 
jog-trot  through  Siratford-at-the-Bow,  with  *  a 
green  glazed  cover  over  his  hat,^  a  *  night-cap 
under  it,*  and  *  his  valise  behind  him  ;'  a  rustic- 
looking  man  :  recognizable  to  uj,  amid  the  van- 
ished populations  who  take  no  notice  of  him,  as  he 
jogs  along  there, — fur  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Charles 
Stuart's  head  man  !  He  sat  np,  at  Colchester,  the 
night  before  *  playing  shuffleboard  with  some  far- 
mer*, and  drinking  hot  ale.'  He  is  fresh  from 
Flanders,  and  the  Ex-King;  has  arrived  here  to 
organize  the  Spanish  Charles-Stuart  Invasion,  and 
Me  what  Royalist  Insurrection,  or  other  domestic 
miaebief  there  may  be  hopes  of.     Lodges  now, 


'  with  dyed  hair*  in  a  much  disguised  manner  'at 
the  house  of  a  papist  chirorgeon  in  Drury  Uoe/ 
communicating  with  the  ring-leaders  here." 

How  would  Bulwer  manage  these  adventaresflf 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  if  it  came  in  his  way  lowriie 
a  romance  founded  on  these  attempts  of  Charles 
to  subvert  the  Protectorate  1  It  is  quite  certain 
that  we  should  have  nothing  of  that  "jogtrot" 
nothing  of  "  glazed  hat  cover,*'  "  night  cap,"  etc., 
and  nothing  of  the  "  shuffleboard  and  hot  ale"  at 
Colchester  with  the  farmers — in  a  word,  nothing 
of  all  that  makes  Carlyle's  picture  interesting  and 
vivid. 

The  Ho's,  Ha's,  Pardie's,  mille  tonnerres,  mille 
million  tonnerres,  etc.,  to  which  we  hate  already 
referred,  and  which  suggest  themselves  now  as  the 
sort  of  speech,  with  some  modern  modifications  of 
course,  with  which  Bulwer  would  be  likely  to  dignify 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  if  he  madeaheroofhim.areas 
strong  evidences  as  any,  perhaps,  of  his  vicious  me- 
lodramatic leaning — and  I  recall  them  hereassoch. 
Even  the  capital  letters,  italics,  etc.,  which,  like 
the  impertinent  recommendations  of  shopmen,  loud- 
est of  indifferent  goods,  demand  our  admiration  of 
so  many  false  or  lame  passages,  are  a  prodoci  of 
the  same  inherent  fault. 

A  great  want  that  we  find  in  Bulwer  is  that  he 
has  not  the  least  idea  how  to  make  men,  iodivida- 
als,  or  armies  Jight.  He  manages  the  warlike, 
like  a  cross  between  a  stage  subordinate  in  a  tm 
helmet,  and  a  sentimental  haberdasher.  Readlhia 
description  of  the  encounter  of  Glaccos  and  Ar- 
baces  in  the  last  days  of  Pompeii. 

"  *  Har  muttered  Arbaces,  *  what  fury  hath  seal 
ye  hither  V  *  Ate,'  answered  Glaucus;  and  he  clo- 
sed at  once  with  the  Egyptian.  There  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  on  earth  so  terrible  as  the  naked  and  un- 
armed contest  of  animal  strength,  no  weapon  tat 
those  which  nature  supplies  to  rage.  Both  the 
antagonists  were  now  locked  in  each  other's  grasp— 
the  hand  of  each  seeking  the  throat  of  the  oiher— 
the  face  drawn  back — the  fierce  eyes  flashing— 
the  muscles  strained — the  veins  swelled— the  lips 
apart — the  teeth  set ;  both  were  strong  beyond  the 
ordinary  power  of  men,  both  animated  by  relent- 
less wrath ;  they  coiled,  they  wound  around  each 
other;  they  rocked  to  and  fro — they  swayed  from 
end  to  end  of  their  confined  arena :  they  uttered 
cries  of  ire  and  revenge  ;  they  were  now  before 
the  altar— now  at  the  base  of  the  column  where 
the  struggle  commenced ;  they  drew  back  fw 
breath — Arbaces  leaning  against  the  column— 
Glaucus  a  few  paces  apart.*' 

We  certainly  never  read  any  where  else  of 
so  much  fighting  and  so  little  execution  done. 
How  does  this  scramble  compare  with  those  buf- 
fets exchanged  between  Richard  and  Friar  Tack 
If  Glaucus,  instead  of  *' locking"  his  enemy  in  bis 
"  grasp" — **  coiling  and  winding"  around  him— 
"  rocking  to  and  fro"  with  ••  cries  of  ire  and  re- 
venge"—had  struck  the  Egyptian  scoondrel  one 
honest  blow  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  bridge  of 
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the  nose,  be  might  have  saved  himself  trouble, 
ind  certaioly  woald  have  risen  greatly  in  our  esti- 
raaiioo. 

In  Rienai  there  is  an  account  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  cavalry  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  paint- 
ed bofsemen  in  toy -shops.  It  is  all  prance — 
prance— prance ;  an  inexorable  pivot  prevents  on- 
ward motion ;  up  go  the  curving  legs,  but  down 
ibey  come  again,  and  the  grim  horseman  is  not 
bodged  a  peg  in  advance.  All  this  is  done  in  ac- 
eompanimefit  to  a  beautiful  cockney  war  son^, 
chanted  by  a  band  of  priests.  The  fight,  as  might 
he  expected,  ends  with  almost  as  little  execution 
as  thai  between  Glaueus  and  Arbaces.  The  read- 
er may  refresh  his  recollection  of  this  battle-scene 
by  lorning  to  chapter  3,  book  5. 

Bulwer  shows  a  great  deal  of  passion  and  force 
in  his  love  scenes.  He  acts  upon  a  critical  opin- 
ioQ  which  he  has  expressed  of  Scott,  that  in  these 
ihinfra  the  great  northern  master  failed — that  his 
love  wanted  fire  of  passion.  But  brilliant  and  full  of 
varmtb,  as  are  certain  high- wrought  love  passa- 
ges in  fioiwer^s  books,  submit  them  to  this  test : 
w^  them  to  your  wife  or  sister.  After  each  a 
test,  you  will  inevitably  say  with  us,  that  however 
a  lofe-affected  boy  or  girl,  reading  his  pages  in 
eoliiude,  may  weep  or  rejoice  over  these  highly 
wrooghi  scenes,  the  very  exaggeration  from  which 
is  draH'n  their  presumptuous  title  to  a  place  higher 
thaD  the  more  reasonable  because  more  subdued 
love-pictures  of  Scott,  is  their  fatal  defect  and 
euodcmnalion.  The  **  peculiar  fires"  of  Bulwer 
are  not  in  Kenilworth,  or  the  Bride  of  Jjammer- 
moor,  but  who  wants  more  truth  and  profundity  of 
the  holy  passion  dear  to  poets,  dear  to  all  men, 
than  be  finds  in  the  unhappy  Countess  Amy,  or 
poor  Lucy  Ashton  ! 

In  the  outset  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  the 
I^asi  of  the  Barons  for  a  specific  critical  purpose. 
This  romance  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  book  with, 
l^hieh  our  readers  are  one  and  all  familiar.     This 
»  doubtless  the  case.     These  works  of  Bulwer 
are  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  land.     We  now 
single  it  out  and  refer  to  it  for  the  general  purpose 
of  pronouncing  it  an  unmitigated  failure.     Histo- 
rical romance  demands  powers  very  dififerent  from 
those  of  Bulwer.     Finery,  as  we  believe  we  have 
already  said,  is  fatal  in  this  class  of  fiction.     Men 
most  talk  naturally  and  fight  manfully.     The  heart 
of  the  great  old  times  beats  under  its  gilded  trap- 
pings, and  this  must  be  dealt  nearly  and  truthfully 
^itl).    Phantoms  of  heroes   who  fold  their  dim 
arms  upon  their  dim  breasts,  are  worse  than  of  no 
piib  or  account ;  they  glide  like  mists  in  the  way 
of  our  already  secured  views  of  the  past  and  its 
actors.    A  better  subject  fur  a  great  master  of  his- 
i()rical  romance,  could  not  have  been  chosen  than 
'^«e  great  Nevil  and  his  troubled  times.     Imajjiiie 
»  romance  of  the  king-maker  from  the  hand  of 
Scott.    We  should  certainly  have  had  something 


very  different  from  the  work  of  Bulwer.  We  should 
have  made  a  flesh  and  blood  acquaintance  with 
Nevil,  the  superb  Edward,  wily  Gloucester,  that 
Sir  Pandarus — not  Butwers^  sentimental  perver- 
sion, but  the  true — Hastings,  Clarence,  the  whit^ 
lipped  Queen,  a  little  designing  but  in  the  main 
gentle  and  true,  capricious  Anne  Nevil,  and  a  host 
of  others,  who  in  the  vexed  current  of  the  times, 
were  buoyed  op  and  driven  from  obscurity  to  mix 
with  great  events.  We  should  have  heard  these 
speak,  seen  them  act,  and  understood  their  mo- 
tives ;  for  the  genins  that  drew  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  Elizabeth,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  Claver- 
hoose,  could  surely  have  enabled  us  to  do  so.  We 
should  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  great 
change  which  was  going  on  in  the  relative  weight 
and  importance  of  the  classes  of  the  English 
population ;  we  should  have  seen  in  the  natu- 
ral action,  heard  in  the  natural  language,  of  the 
artisan,  at  his  stall,  or  with  bill  and  bow  on  the 
battle-field,  the  growth  of  popular  power,  aim- 
ing to  win  and  beginning  to  dare  to  win,  sanc- 
tions of  popular  right  from  King  and  Baron.  We 
should  have  seen  and  heard  this  in  the  natural 
action  and  dialogue  of  Sir  Walter^s  book — not 
had  the  idea  paraded  eternally  in  paragraphs  of 
disquisition,  full  of  c:i()ital  letters,  italics,  and 
every  shape  of  emphasis,  all  intended  for  pro- 
found writing.  We  shtuild  have  had  good  blows 
struck,  not  ornate  vague  confusions  of  floating 
banners,  and  sounding  tromps,  (trumpets.)  How 
visible  the  young  viper  of  Gloucester,  flashing  his 
glittering  scales  in  the  mel6e  of  Baroet,  would 
have  been  to  us !  And  in  the  fall  of  the  great 
Earl,  the  heroic  and  world-renowned  Warwick, 
might  we  not  have  had  a  picture  to  match  that  im- 
mortal one  of  the  death  of  James  at  Flodden  \ 
We  should  surely  have  had  ivoodland  scenes — fair 
fellowships  of  knight  and  forester — the  jollity  of 
the  priestly  character— women  with  true  hearts- 
trials,  crosses,  griefs  uf  love,  hardly  its  despair. 
In  a  word,  we  should  have  had  strongly  marked 
characters,  true  and  clear  views  oTa  changing  so- 
cial organization,  noble  deeds  of  chivalry,  honest 
loves,  fires  of  earthly  tribulation  to  purify,  never 
to  destroy  save  where  the  stern  necessities  of  his- 
toric truth  controlled  the  romancer's  art,  and,  like 
sunshine  over  all,  an  abundance  of  relieving  cheer- 
fulness; we  would  have  had  all  these,  and  not  as 
fleeting  visions,  but  as  perpetuities  blending  with 
our  choicest  memories  of  characters,  opinions, 
events,  loves,  sorrows,  and  merriments,  of  real 
life. 

Having  all  this — and  who  will  say  that  Scott 
would  not  have  given  us  so  much,  or  more — how 
would  not  such  a  romance  by  the  great  master  have 
contrasted  with  Bulwer's  pinchbeck  and  frippery  ? 
We  can  be  led  to  a  just  judj^ment  of  this  ambitious 
trespass  and  attempt  of  an  inferior  author  upon 
the  domain  of  Scott,  in  no  better  way  than  by  calU 
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ing  to  mind,  as  we  have  done,  what  Scott  wouh) 
inevitably  have  made  out  of  the  same  subject. 

We  must  give  a  few  words  to  Buhver*s  style. 
There  are  some  singular  notions  current  just  now 
in  regard  to  style.  It  was  a  theory  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning^sand  to  some  extent  a  theory  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  his  admirable  writings,  that  the  expression 
of  thought  gained  dignity  and  impres^iveness  by 
being  a  little  obscured.  Willis  in  a  gay  letter  to  a 
young  friend,  advises  him  to  daily  habits  of  trial- 
composition,  and  recommends  to  him  a  preserva- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  "  foibles''  turned  up  in 
this  constant  upheaval  of  the  mental  fallow,  as  a 
means  of  securing  individuality  as  a  writer.  His 
own  rtractice  squints  so  singularly  in  the  direction 
of  this  odd  system  of  training,  that  we  take 
the  counsel  to  be  serious  in  spite  of  its  oddity. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  that  good  thought  requires 
no  trick  in  its  expression  ;  and  that  bad  thought 
cannot  be  made  good  by  an  artful  envelopment  in 
mnsical,  fantastic,  passionate,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage. There  are  certain  laws  of  good  writing 
which  we  liold  to  be  immutable  and  inexorable. 
Fashion  may,  for  a  time,  put  them  aside,  as  it 
sometimes  does  the  homely  virtues  in  human  char- 
acter. But  the  recovering  good  sense  of  the  world 
inevitably  returns  to  them.  Write  clearly,  go  by 
the  nearest  way  to  your  meaning,  use  words  of 
distinct,  well  understood  signification,  abjure  orna- 
ment as  a  separate  quality,  but  where  it  comes  as 
a  natural  grace  make  it  welcome  :  if  you  follow 
these  good  old  recognized  laws,  and  your  thoughts 
are  sterling,  you  will  write  well. 

Having  these  views,  we  consider  Bnlwer's  style 
a  false,  bad  one.  It  is  painfully  ornate,  ambitious, 
(a  fata!  fault  of  style,)  full  of  musical  circumlocu- 
tion introduced  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  mu- 
sic, and  where  natural  often  slovenly.  John  Bun- 
yan,  the  tinker,  writing  in  the  language  and  idioms 
of  the  English  hearth-sides,  and  never  dreaming, 
of  style  at  all,  has  a  better  style  than  Bulwer, 
word-weighing  and  keen  in  pursuit  of  ornament 
as  the  latter  so  often  is.  Those  who  contend  for 
certain  ornaments  and  dignities  of  style,  and  dis- 
credit the  opinion  that  simplicity,  directness,  and 
perspicuity  are  sufficient  to  make  good  thought 
good  writing,  refer  to  the  books  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  other  authors  of  a 
like  peculiar  stamp,  in  support  of  their  notions. 
We  think  that  these  ancient  authors  do  not  sustain 
them.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  gorgeous  in  his  ex- 
pression, but  there  is  not  the  slightest  taint  of  the 
modern  vicious  art  manifested  any  where  in  his 
sentences — nothing  like  the  labors  of  word-build- 
ing  as  a  thing  distinct  from  thought-building.  His 
utterance  is  gorgeous  because  his  thought  is  gor- 
geous. His  words  seem  to  struggle  and  aspire 
loftily,  but  it  is  plainly  because  his  thought  is  full 
of  those  imaginative  correlatives,  which  in  a  man 
of  fervent  and  active  imaginatioa  hang  about  the 


course  of  direct  thought,  and  impede  it,  and  some- 
times bury  and  conceal  it.  And  these  views  apply 
nearly  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His  style,  whicli 
seems  ambitious,  and  matter  of  artful  care,  it  not 
so  in  fact.  A  careful  examination  will  show  that 
poetry  of  thought,  not  a  fantastic  art  in  the  word- 
ing, makes  chiefly  the  peculiarity  in  his  wriiing. 
Something  of  the  peculiarity  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  good  knigbt^s  devotion  to  the  ancient  clissie 
literature,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholastic  acquirements;  he  writes,  we  may  al- 
most say,  in  three  languages ;  his  English  goes 
lumbering  under  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it  is  appa- 
rent that  art,  or  the  love  of  parade  and  effeci,  is 
not  the  reason  that  it  does  so.  One  clearly  sees 
that  this  devotee  to  ancient  things  has  learned  to 
express  himself  naturally,  if  not  unconsciously,  lo 
a  strange  jargon,  (often  wonderfully  rich  and  so- 
norous,) of  three  blended  languages.  Thete  is  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  no  dealing 
with  words  for  the  sake  of  sound  ;  no  double  labor 
of  developing  a  thought  and  writing  a  style. 

We  have  prejudices  against  all  style-raongers, 
but  the  worst  of  them  all,  we  think,  is  the  author 
who  writes  as  if  he  feared  the  ink-soil  upon  bis 
fingers ;  who  writes  as  if  an  inelegance  was  one 
of  the  deadly  sins;  who  writes  as  if  the  good 
homely  words  of  plain  life,  shofl.  perhaps  rude, 
always  strong  and  direct,  were  too  coarse,  loo  in- 
harmonious an  utterance  for  him,  and  precisely 
this  fastidious,  over-nice  person  we  take  Bulwer 
to  be. 

We  are  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  oar  read- 
ers, and  must  hasten  to  a  close.  A  man  of  bril- 
liant genius  Bulwer  certainly  is;  nothing  we  have 
said  contradicts,  or  seeks  to  contradict  this  fact. 
Faults  we  find  in  his  mind  and  books,  but  they  are 
not  faults  which  stamp  the  author  as  a  man  of  fee- 
ble genius.  We  never  have  stupidity,  never  the 
barrenness  of  the  plain  mind,  which,  ignorant  of 
the  vernal  blossoms  and  summer  foliage  of  the 
imajrination,  exhibits  its  thought  as  naked  as  win- 
ter.  Creative  power,  inventiveness,  a  quick  per- 
ceplion  of  the  beautiful,  a  rare  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  human  passions,  and  emotions,  to- 
gether with  a  singular  skill  in  their  display,  gr^'a^ 
melody  of  phraseology,  which  at  times  is  exquisite 
enough  to  make  the  most  stubborn  critic  forget  his 
censure,  these  and  some  other  gifts  anJmarksofa 
genius  great  and  accomplished,  he  certainly  does 
very  often  exhibit. 

We  shall  say  nothing  upon  what  is  considered 
his  greatest  fault— his  false  morale.  His  failings 
here  have  been  assailed  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  ability  lo  say  anything 
new  upon  that  topic. 

We  end  with  one  of  those  passages,  iti  whi.*h 
Bnlwer's  delicate  sense  of  the  music  of  words, 
and  his  grace  in  the  mastery  of  certain  gentle  and 
poetic  characters  of  emotion,  have  found  perfect 
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fitness  in  sobject,  and  enabled  him  to  write  a  sen- 
teoce  or  two  ot'  inirnitaUe  beauty.  So  exquisite  a 
last  trord  will  compensate  to  acme  extent  for  our 
leJioas  censure ;  at  all  events,  our  ending  with  it 
wil]  prove  that  we  have  had  no  desire  to  condemn 
onJQSiiy  or  wantonly.  We  make  the  quotation — 
one  of  but  a  few  words — from  Rienzi.  The  free 
eooipaninn  Montreal,  and  the  young  Roman  nuble, 
Adrian  Colonna,  are  the  speakers. 

"'Pardon  me,'  said  Adrian,  with  great  interest, 

'bat  fain  would  I  have  dared  to  question  you  of 

that  lovely  lady,  with  whom,  seven  years  ago,  we 

'  gazed  at  moonKght  upon  the  odorous  orange-groves 

and  rosy  waters  of  Terracina.'  " 

"Montreal  turned  away  his  face;  he  laid  his 
liaod  00  Adrian's  arm,  and  murmured  in  a  deep 
and  hoarse  tone — *  I  am  alone  now  !'  " 

*' Adrian  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  He  felt 
no  Ijciht  shock  at  thus  learninpr  the  death  of  one 
so  gentle,  so  lovely,  and  so  ili-fated.'' 


ESSAYS   ON  THC 
EARLY  LANGQAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  IL 

The  Transition  Period  of  fhe  Language^  from  the 
year  1150/0  the  year  1350. 

^D  the  former  number  we  gave  some  account  of 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  ;  and  we 
remarked  that  in  the  12th  century  a  change  had 
beaoQ  to  appear  in  the  structore  of  the  language  ; 
some  of  the  inflections  of  its  nouns  having  been 
dropped,  the  inverted  order  of  its  words  disused, 
udsome  of  its  idiomatic  phrases  laid  aside,  as  if 
lo  facilitate  the  use  of  the  language  by  foreigners. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  changes  by  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  became  in  process  of  time  what  we 
nov  understand  by  the  English  language.  But 
^vhilst  at  first  it  thus  accommodated  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  mixed  people  of  England,  it  did  not 
immediately  admit  Norman  words  into  its  vocahu- 
iuy.  After  the  old  Saxon  had  simplified  itself 
into  Semi  Saxon,  of  which  we  gave  two  or  three 
examples,  it  seemed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
to  have  as  strong  an  antipathy  to  an  intermixture 
viib  French  words  as  the  Saxon  people  had  to  a 
coalescence  with  their  French  conquerors. 

At  present  much  the  larger  number  of  words 
foond  in  English  dictionaries  are  from  foreign  lan- 
?M?es, — especially  Uum  the  Norman  French — 
iboD^h  the  words  in  most  frequent  use  are  of  the  old 
Saxon  steck.    These  are  the  baaia  of  the  laoguage, 


and  outnumber  their  naturalized  associates  on  al- 
most every  page  of  our  literature. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  literary  remains  of 
these  early  ages,  we  may  say  that  the  Normans 
had  been  settled  full  two  hundred  years  in  Eng- 
land, before  their  language  began  fairly  to  pene- 
trate the  sturdy  exclnsiveness  of  the  Saxon.  The 
languages,  like  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  could 
not  easily  mingle  into  one ;  the  French  being 
polite  and  gay,  the  Saxon  rough  and  strong ;  bat 
when  once  the  mixture  was  efifeoted,  the  com- 
pound would  be  an  improvement  on  both  the  con- 
stituents. 

During  three  hundred  years  after  tlie  conquest, 
the  Norman  rulers  mado  strenuous  and  even  ty- 
rannical efforts  to  abolish  the  Saxon,  and  to  make 
French  the  national  language.  They  despised 
both  the  Saxons  and  their  harsh  uncouth  speech, 
and  they  deemed  it  highly  politic  to  Normanize 
this  massive  and  surly  part  of  their  subjects.  For 
this  reason  they  not  only  adhered  to  the  more  pol- 
ished Norman  as  the  language  of  the  court  and 
the  nobility,  but  they  ordered  that  it  should  be  used 
in  all  governmental  acts. and  in  judicial  pleadings. 
But  as  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  and 
therefore  of  lawyers,  (for  in  those  barbarous  i'ltaeB 
learning  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  profes- 
sional men,)  whilst  statutes  and  pleadings  were  in 
French,  law-books  were  written  in  Latin.  Hence 
the  barbarous  jumble  of  French  and  Latin,  found 
in  ancient  law-books,  and  still  heard  in  the  techni- 
cal phrases  and  terms  of  the  law.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Law-Latin  was  and  is,  to  classical 
ears,  quite  as  horrible  as  the  jargon  called  Dog- 
Latin. 

But  the  Norman  rulers  of  England  did  more 
and  worse,  to  drive  their  Saxon  subjects  into  the 
adoption  of  the  French  language.  They  ordained 
that  in  schools  the  children  should  construe  their 
lessons  in  French.  Some  have  supposed  that  this 
regulation  extended  to  common  schools,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  higher  rank.  If  it  did,  it  could  not 
much  affect  the  laboring  class — that  is  the  great 
mass — of  the  Saxon  population  ;  for  in  those  days 
of  ignorance,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  al- 
most noneof  the  common  people  had  or  could  have 
the  benefits  of  a  school  education  ;  and  this  was 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  Saxon  peasantry 
of  England,  who  under  the  feudul  government  of 
their  Norman  lords,  were  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  villains  or  bondsmen.  In  all  the  gram- 
mar schools,  however,  the  boys  were  required  to 
translate  their  Latin  lessons  into  French  instead  of 
English.  This  arbitrary  regulation  continued  in 
force  until  the  latter  part  of  the  14ih  century,  as 
we  are  informed  by  an  old  English  writer  of  that 
age,  who  in  the  broad  uncouth  English  of  his  day, 
tells  us  that  "  Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage 
and  maner  of  all  other  nations,  beeth  compelled 
for  to  leave  hire  (their)  own  longage,  and  to  con- 
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strue  hire  lessons  and  hire  ihynges  in  Frenehe ;  and 
so  they  haveth  syUie  (since)  the  Normans  cume 
firste  into  Enoelonde." 

But  human  power  contended  in  vain  against  na- 
ture :  The  Saxon-English  people  were  probably 
more  than  nine- tenths  of  the  population.  Their 
children  all  took  their  first  lessons  in  speech  from 
their  mothers ;  and  though  the  few  of  them  who 
went  to  school  might  be  compelled  "  to  construe 
hire  lessons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenshe  ;'*  yet  at 
home  and  with  their  Saxon  countrymen,  they  would 
use  only  their  mother-tongue  ;  and  when  done  with 
construing  lessons  and  '*  thynges,'^  they  were  gen- 
erally done  with  French  ;  as  most  hoys  in  our  days, 
when  done  with  construing  Latin  at  school,  are 
done  with  Latin.  Though  a  few  Saxon  parents 
who  were  above  the  common  condition,  were  am- 
bitious to  have  their  children  taught  the  language 
of  fashionable  society,  much  of  the  school-taught 
French  was  probably  learned  as  superficially  in  those 
days  as  it  now  is ;  and  lying  as  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind  as  dew  on  the  grass,  as  soon 
evaporated  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  degraded  Sax- 
oos,  when  even  the  Norman  nobility  deemed  lit- 
erary acquirements  no  necessary  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's accomplishments,  but  fit  rather  for  plodding 
cteiks,  lawyers  and  leeches  ;  and  when  seals^  which 
are  now  merely  a  technical  scrawl  among  lawyers, 
and  matters  of  idle  vanity  among  the  fashionable, 
were  then  the  solid  and  necessary  instruments  with 
which  noblemen,  who  could  not  write  their  names, 
might  distinctly  and  elegantly  *'make  their  marksV 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  sure  in  its  operation  when 
nature  is  left  to  take  its  course,  that  when  two 
people  of  diflferent  languages  live  intermixed,  the 
language  of  the  great  majority  will  ultimately  be- 
come the  language  of  the  whole ;  and  that  when 
I  he  two  people  are  not  very  unequal  in  number,  or 
when  the  influence  of  the  minority  is  aided  by  their 
superior  power,  learning  and  civilization,  a  mixed 
language  will  be  formed,  whose  basis  will  be  either 
the  popular  tongue  of  the  majority  as  happened  in 
England,  or  the  more  refined  language  of  the  ruling 
minority,  as  happened  in  Gaul,  where  the  Latin  of 
the  Roman  conquerors  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
the  Celtic  of  the  indigenous  Gauls,  in  the  Ro- 
mance dialects  which  resulted  from  the  mixture. 
But  it  requires  a. course  of  centuries  to  operate  by 
natural  means  such  material  chauges  in  the  lan- 
guages of  a  people. 

In  England  no  less  than  three  languages  were 
long  and  simultaneously  used  by  different  classes 
of  the  inhabitants— Saxon,  French  and  Jjatin.  *'  A 
kind  of  confusion  of  tongues,  (says  Dr.  Henry, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  Book  IV.,  Ch.  7,)  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, when  different  orders  of  people  made  use  of 
different  languages.  This  was  so  much  the  case, 
even  in  the  former  part  of  the  ]4lb  century,  that 


public  speakers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  discourse  three  times  loibebame 
audience*  once  in  Latin,  once  in  French,  aod  once 
in  English.*' — Modern  English  is  a  compound  of 
them  all. 

•*  Norman,  (conlinnes  Dr.  Henry,)  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  who 
would  be  thought  persons  of  rank  and  fashion,  fur 
about  three  centuries  afier  the  conquest."  In  proof 
of  this  he  quotes  the  following  sentences  fnira 
John  de  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higdcn's  Poly- 
cronicon.  Higden  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richari 
XL,  who  died  in  1399. 

"  Gentlemen's  children  ben  lerned  and  taugU 
from  their  youth  to  speke  Frenshe.  And  uplnw!- 
ishe  men  will  countcrfefe  and  liken  himself  to  cen* 
telmen  and  acne  busy  to  speke  Frenshe,  for  lo  he 
more  sett  by  ;  wherefore  it  is  sakl  by  corayn  pro- 
verbe.  Jack  wold  be  a  gentilmon,  if  he  coude 
speke  Frenshe."  Trevisa  adds,  "  This  manar  wis 
moche  used  tofore  the  great  deih,  (before  the  great 
plague,  1349.)  but  sythe  (since)  it  is  somedelc 
chaunged.*' 

By  the  time  of  Richard  HI.  in  1483,  French 
had  grown  so  much  out  of  use,  and  had  been  so 
far  superseded  by  the  English,  that  many  even  of 
the  nobility  did  not  understand  it;  yet  the  absurd 
custom  of  publishing  acts  of  Parliament  in  French 
was  retained  np  to  this  year,  when  it  was  finally 
abolished.  This  was  414  years  after  the  NorraiD 
conquest.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  tlie 
English  as  being  the  common  language  of  all  rankf, 
while  Latin  maintained  its  place  in  the  schooU  of 
learning  and  among  scholars,  aa  the  laogtuge  "> 
science,  common  to  all  Western  Europe.  The 
French  now  ceased  to  bo  spoken,  unless  ii  »u 
retained  for  an  age  or  two  longer  by  a  few  of  ih« 
ancient  families  of  the  Norman  nobility,  who  clur>g 
to  it  as  a  badge  of  their  assumed  superiohty  ovet 
the  recently  created  nobles  of  Saxon  or  of  luixed 
blood. 

The  decline  of  the  French  language  in  EngliiwI 
was  hastened,  first,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  France,  by  which  the  connection  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  between  the  two  countries  wai 
broken  off;  and  secondly,  by  the  destructive  c.vi. 
wars  of  the  15th  century,  in  w  liich  most  of  ih« 
Norman  nobility  and  gentry  perished.  This  ci* 
tastrophe  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  tli'>'« 
whose  proud  distinct  it  was  to  speak  French;  bJJ 
it  elevated  many  of  the  Saxon  English  gentry  w 
the  highest  rank  in  society,  and  caused  iniermst- 
riages,  by  which  all  distinction  between  NoriD»» 
and  SaxoD  was  ere  long  obliterated. 

But  from  the  middle  of  the  12ih  to  the  n.iul« 
of  the  14ih  century, — the  period  of  which  »ear« 
writing — Norman  literature  was  more  culii^a'^ 
in  England  than  in  France,  and  was  in  fact  rr-  H 
more  copious  and  refined  than  the  meagre  Li-:  ' 
literature  of  ihis  period.     Its  superiority  ww^i^* 
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cause  of  ibe  aobspqtient  intermixtare  of  so  many 
Ffpnch  words  with  the  Saxon  English  stock. 
Our  readers  will  therefore  excuse  us  for  digressing 
tliule  from  our  straight- for  ward  coarse  by  intro- 

A  shott  Notice  of  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature during  this  Period. 

The  primitiire  population  of  Gaul,  like  that  of 
Briiain,  was  Celiic,  or  Gaelic,  as  it  should  rather 
Recalled  in  that  country,  where  the  people  called 
ihomselves  Gael.     But  the  Cells  of  Gaul  were 
not  dri?en  by  invaders  into  obscure  corners  of  the 
maiTj,  u  those  of  Britain  were  by  the  Saxons. 
The  snrTiTors  of  the  murderous  conquest  of  the 
cooDiry  bj  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar,  were 
MfTered  to  occupy  their  ancient  seats  under  the 
civiJiziag  rule  of  the  conquerors.     The  Romans 
planted  colonies  among  them ;  built  cities,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  subjected  the  country  to  a  sys- 
lem  of  regular  government  with  a  code  of  written 
laws.    Thus  the  Latin  became  iu  Gaol,  what  the 
Aorman  and  Latin  together  became  afterwards  in 
England ;— the  language  of  government,  of  law, 
«<"  liieratare,  of  cities  and  of  polite  society  :  and 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  became 
also  as  in  England  the  language  of  the  church  and 
of  religions  worship.     AU  these  advantages  in  its 
«^or  daring  four  or  &ve  centuries,  before  society 
»a«  again  revolutionized  by  Teutonic  invaders, 
ga»e  the  Laiin  language  such  currency  in  Gaul, 
ihat  some  writers  conceive  it  to  have  superseded 
jfae  Gaelic  even  among  the  peasantry.     Hallam,  in 
^is  History  of   Literature,  (vol.   I,  ch.   1,)  ex- 
presses this  opinion.     But  Michelet,  in  his  History 
of  France,  (Book  I,  ch.  4,)  argues  to  the  contra- 
il and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.     The 
aboriginal  Gauls  mast  all  the  while  have  constita- 
iQted  the  mass  of  the  rural  population;  and  we 
Q^ay  almost  venture  to  assert  that  in  such  a  case 
&Q  illiterate  mass  of  peasantry  never  adopt,  either 
suddenly  or  gradually,  a  foreign  language  to  the 
ci'^lusion  of  their  ancient  mother-tongue.     They 
are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  such  a  change. 
How  has  it  been  in  England  after  all  the  ages  of 
lueratQre  and  common  schools,  that  have  passed 
Vi  since  our  French-Latin-English  language  has 
been  spoken  and  taught  among  all  the  educated 
classes?    Have  the  English  clod-hoppers  adopted 
^^  •    No ;  to  this  day  in  the  different  counties  of 
^'Oglaad  they  speak  dialects  that  have  descended 
lo  iheiQ  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  modified  indeed 
^J  long  use,  but  scarcely  a  whit  refined  or  altered 
by  the  adoption  of  French  or  Latin  terms.     Yet  a 
foreigner  might  read  histories  and  other  classic 
vriiings  of  England,  till  he  became  gray  with  the 
study  of  English  literature,  without  ever  discov- 
ering the  fact,  that  millions  of  English  men,  wo- 
nieo  and  children  yet  speak  dialects  a  thousand 


years  old.  If,  then,  the  Latin  writings  of  the  pe- 
riod give  no  indication  that  Gaelic  continued  to  be 
spoken  in  Gaul  as  long  as  the  Latin,  this  proves 
nothing. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  the  retention  by  the  rustics  of 
their  peculiar  language,  that  we  are  in  part  to  at- 
tribute their  long  adherence  to  Paganism,  after  alt 
the  cities  and  towns  had  been  Christianised.  Even 
the  name  Pagans,  (pagam,  villagers  or  rustics,) 
is  derived  from  this  circumstance.  This  class  of 
people  in  Gaul  had  not  folly  given  up  their  Pagan 
worship  so  late  as  the  year  600.  Must  not  their 
conversion  have  been  in  a  great  measore  retarded 
by  difference  of  language,  and  their  isolation, 
consequent  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  church  speak- 
ing only  Latin  1 

But,  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Latiu  became  so  deeply  rooted  in  Gaul,  that  when 
the  Roman  empire  there  as  elsewhere  was  overrun 
and  subverted  by  northern  barbarians,  it  became 
the  chief  element  in  the  formation  of  the  new  lan- 
guages that  sprang  up  in  the  country,  from  the  in- 
termixture of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  invaders 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  from  the  general  up- 
turning of  the  foundations  of  society.  This  is  a 
result  somewhat  remarkable ;  but  it  is  doe  to  two 
circumstances  :  the  one  is,  that  the  northern  inva- 
ders who  settled  in  the  country,  being  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  aimed  to  reconstruct  society 
upon  the  model  of  Roman  civilization,  which  they 
had  seen  and  admired  :  and  the  other  is,thatbeii»g' 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  Latin  church,  and  endeavored  to  learn 
her  language.  For  these  reasons  they  gradually 
adopted,  not  the  pure  Lalin,  which  was  too  artifi- 
cial in  its  structure  to  be  acquired  by  illiterate  bar- 
barians, but  a  compound  speech,  in  which  Latin 
words  finally  predominated. 

After  some  centories  of  agitation,  two  dialects 
emerged  from  the  chaos  of  tongues  and  nations  in 
France ;  one  in  the  South  called  Provencal,  Occi- 
tanio  or  Langue  d*oc  ;  and  one  in  the  North  ctftled 
Tudesc  or  Langue  d^ooi.  The  Gaelic  was  an  io- 
gredicnlof  the  former,  and  the  German  or  Teuto* 
nic  of  the  latter.  The  German  Franks,  from  whom 
France  derived  its  modern  name,  did  not  extend 
their  conquests  and  settlements  beyond  the  river 
Loire ;  hence  the  difference  between  the  dialects, 
in  the  counties  un  the  opposite  sides  of  that  river. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
when  the  social  caldron  had  boiled  some  five  or  six: 
hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
that  these  dialects  began  to  assume  a  definite  and 
stable  form,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  literary  uses. 

At  length,  in  the  Uth  century,  when  the  lighl 
of  civilization  began  once  more  to  dawn  upon  Eu- 
rope, there  sprang  up  in  the  South  of  France  a 
race  of  poets  called  Troubadours,  that  is,  Inven- 
tors,— of  a  quality  superior  to  the  minstrels  and 
jongleurs^  (in  Latin,  joculatores)  who  bad  hitherto 
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amused  princes  and  people  with  their  rude  songs 
and  gesticulating  buflToonery.  •  They  wrote  in  the 
Occiianic  dialect.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
11th  and  12ih  century,  that  they  so  improved  their 
language  and  their  art,  as  to  produce  poetry  wor- 
thy of  a  refined  age  and  comparable  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  classical  antiquity.  I'heir  themes  were 
love,  religion  and  knighihood.  They  excelled  in 
soft  amatory  strains:  heroic  themes  required  a  lan- 
guage and  a  genius  more  nervous,  than  could  well 
be  nurtured  in  their  soft  climate  and  their  **  Court 
of  Love."  If  their  strains  were  sometimes  too 
▼oluptuous,  it  is  a  fault  common  to  almost  every 
age  and  nation,  England  in  the  i9ih  century  not 
excepted,  as  every  one  wlio  has  read  fiyron,  Moore 
and  Keats  will  admit.  Like  other  poets  between 
the  llih  and  16th  centuries,  in  almost  every  nation 
of  Western  Europe,  they  satirized  with  freedom 
and  with  justice  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the 
monks,  and  thus  contributed  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  great  Reformation  in  the  16ih  cen- 
tury. We  should  recollect  that  the  Troubadours 
flourished  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  the 
Albigenses  and  other  anti-papal  sects  arose,  and 
where  papal  tyranny  afterwards  wreaked  its  bloody 
Yengeance  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all 
ages  and  sexes. 

Some  of  the  Troubadours  travelled  and  exerci- 
sed their  art  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Northern  France, 
where  they  spread  a  taste  for  refined  poetry  and 
music.  All  the  dialects  of  these  countries,  beincr 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Latin  or  Roman  lancruacre, 
and  not  differing  materially  in  their  structure,  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Romance ;  and  be- 
cause the  early  poetry  of  them  all  was  filled  with 
marvellous  stories  of  enchantment  and  kniaht-er- 
rantry,  this  class  of  compositions  came  to  be  call- 
ed Romances. 

The  Tudesc  or  Northern  French  was  not  culii- 
Tated  to  refinement  so  early  as  the  Occitanic.  The 
aongs  of  the  minstrels,  in  this  language,  before  the 
13th  and  13th  centuries,  were  of  a  rude  sort;  until 
the  Troubadours  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  cultivated  a  more  refined  poetry  in  the 
latter  of  these  centuries,  but  without  attainincr  to 

o 

the  refined  elegance  of  the  Occitanic  poets. 

The  dialect  of  Normandy  differed  very  little,  if 
at  all,  from  that  of  Paris,  where  the  kings  of  France 
held  their  court.  Though  the  Northmen  or  Nor- 
man pirates  from  the  Baltic  coasts,  after  ravaging 
this  part  of  France,  settled  in  it  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  province,  they  m^de  little  change  in 
the  language.  The  reascm  was,  that  being  only  a 
few  thousand  males,  they  married  French  wives, 
and  consequently  their  children  learned  the  mother- 
tongue  and  transmitted  it  to  their  descendants. 

•  In  the  former  number  we  inarivertcntly  ascrilied  to  the 
TrotiUadour*  an  orijjiii  prior  lo  the  nye  of  ChNrlemagne. 
"We  for  ihc  moment  confovindcd  Ihcra  with  lliesc  inferior 
professors  of  ib«  same  art. 


It  is  this  Northern  French  or  Tudesc,  that  after- 
wards became  the  classical  language  on  both  sides 
of  the  Loire.  Provence  and  Languedoc,  which, 
during  several  centuries,  had  been  independent  of 
the  French  crown,  were  afterwards  reunited  to  it; 
and  then  by  degrees  the  sweet  Provencal  diiitect 
sunk  beneath  its  more  powerful  rival  to  the  de- 
graded condition  of  a  patois^  spoken  only  by  the 
peasantry.  Long  before  this  the  Troubadours, 
after  having  degenerated  in  the  14th  century, 
ceased  to  sing;  their  ancient  lays,  like  their  lan- 
guage, fell  into  obscurity  and  were  forgotten  in 
Europe;  until,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  thej 
have  been  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  mit^ile 
ages  and  published.  Their  sofl  beauties  are  founJ 
to  be  still  capable  of  charming  the  must  refined 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  19ih  century. 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  turned  their  attention  this  way,  to  see  a 
short  specimen  or  two  of  Occitanic  poetry,  in  juxta- 
position with  one  in  the  Norman  dialect.  The 
structure  of  the  poetry  and  the  difference  of  the 
dialects  will  then  be  apparent. 

As  these  specimens  are  in  rhyme,  tre  rem^irk 
that  the  Troubadours  are  generally  believed  to  hare 
been  the  inventors  of  rhyme  as  well  as  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  versification.  Some  pretend,  how- 
ever, (hat  they  got  rhyme  from  the  Arabians  in 
Spain ;  others,  with  rather  more  plausibility,  ascribe 
the  invention  of  rhyme  and  the  accentual  system 
of  versification  to  the  monks  who  composed  some 
of  the  earlier  Latin  hymns  of  the  Roman  and  Con- 
ventual Breviaries.  Without  pretending  to  JeciJe 
this  dispute,  wc  may  venture  to  give  to  the  Troj- 
badours  the  eredit  of  havinor  tau<;ht  the  nations  of 
Europe  how  to  construct,  with  regularity  and  sweet- 
ness, those  metres  and  stanzas,  (with  a  fewexrep- 
tions,)  which  are  now  in  use,  and  are  foond  by  ex- 
perience best  adapted  lo  the  genius  of  oar  modern 
languages,  and  give  the  most  harmonioos  soondstJ 
the  ear. 

We  will  give  the  monks  credit  for  having  com- 
posed some  beautiful  rhyming  hymns  in  Laiir. 
But  some  other  hymns  of  the  church  in  the  miciJ!': 
ages  are  so  very  curious,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
stop  until  we  can  give  the  reader  a  specimen  for 
his  amusement.  Wo  will  take  a  couple  of  stanzas 
of  that  one  which  strikes  us  as  being  the  md^ 
curious  of  all.  Michelet,  in  his  History  of  Franrr, 
(Vol  1,  Book  iv.,  chap.  90  has  given  the  whole 
hymn  from  Du  Gauge's  Glossary,  (article,  Fes'ura 
Asinorum.)  At  Beauvais  and  other  towns  o*' 
France  the  church  celebrated  yearly  the  Feast  vf 
Asses,  ill  honor  of  the  ass  that  was  imagined  to 
have  occupied  the  stall  in  which  our  Saviour  wa9 
born.  The  rule  was  this:  **At  the  end  of  the 
mass,  the  priest  turning  to  the  people  with  the 
words  /<e,  missa  est,  (go,  church  is  over.)  shi!! 
neigh  thrice,  and  then  the  people  with  the  formcf^, 
Deo  gratiaSf  (Thanks  to  God.)  shall  thrice  aobwi/f 
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Hihaw,  Hi-haw,  Hi-haw,"  (that  is,  ihey  shall  hray 
like  asses.)  Then  the  hymn  was  sung,  of  which 
ihc  following  are  the  two  first  stanzas. 

I.  Ortentis  partibus 
Adventav  it  asinus 
Pnlcher  e(  furtissimus 
Sarcinis  apiissiinus 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  carchanlez, 
Belle  botiche  rechignez ; 
Vons  aiirez  Hii  fnineassez 
El  de  i  a?oine  a  plantez. 

S.  Lenins  erat  pedibaa 
Nisi  foret  baculua, 
£t  eum  in  clunibus 
Panger  el  aculeus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c., 

Throagh  nine  stanzas,  at  the  last  of  which  they 
kneeled  to  the  ass. 

We  offer  only  a  literal  translation  of  these  Latin 
atinxas  and  of  their  French  burden.  We  cannot, 
ia  English,  attain  to  its  ezquisite  ▼ersification. 

1.  Fmm  eastern  parts 
Came  the  ass, 

Beautiful  and  mighty  strong; 
For  heavy  burdens  fittest. 


Come 


sir  ass,  now  sing ; 


Pretty  month  grin, 

Yoa  shall  have  of  hay  enough, 

And  of  oats  a  plenty. 

8.  Slow  he  was  on  fool, 
Unless  there  was  a  cudgel. 
And  upon  bis  buttocks 
He  felt  the  piercing  goad. 
Come,  sir  ass,  sing,  &c. 

We  leave  this  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  poetry 
to  the  reader's  meditations,  whilst  we  proceed  to 
g'^e  him  the  following  specimens  of  Occitanic  poe- 
'ry.  The  first  is  borrowed  from  Sismondi's  Lit- 
ewareof  the  South,  with  Roscoe's  translation. 

Specimen  1. 

Be  m  play  lo  do  uz  temps  de  pascor, 
Que  fai  fuelhas  et  floras  venir; 
E^  play  mi  quant  aug  la  vaudor, 
Dels  auzels  que  fan  retentir 

Lor  chan  per  la  bocatge : 
E  play  mi  quan  vcy  sns  els  pratz 
Tendas  e  pavallos  fermatz  ; 

E  play  m'en  mon  coraige. 
Quail  veg  per  campanhas  rengatz, 
Cavalliers  ab  cavals  armatz. 

Roseoe*s  Version, 

The  beautiful  sprinsj  delights  me  well 
»♦  nen  flowers  and  leaves  are  growing, 
jind  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  swell 
Y^  ihe  bird's  sweet  chorus  flowing 
In  the  fchoing  wood  ; 
And  1  lof  e  to  see  all  scattered  around, 
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Pavilions  and  tents  on  the  martial  ground, 
^  And  my  spirit  finds  it  good. 
To  see  on  the  level  plains  beyond. 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  caparisoned. 

This  specimen  is  not  so  remarkable  for  melody 
or  beauty,  as  for  its  complex  system  of  metres  and 
rhymes.  The  next  specimen  is  more  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  to  our  mind  more  beautiful,  h  is 
from  a  set  of  short  poems  on  the  seasons,  published 
by  D'Olivet,  in  his  work  entitled  »*  Le  Troubadour. 
Poesies  Occitaniques.*'  We  give  only  the  two  first 
stanzas  of  the  last  one. 

Specimen  3. 
Son  Hivbrnoux. 

1.  La  rica  aulouna  s'cs  passada, 
L'hiver,  sua  un  cari  tourat, 
S'enven,  la  c^jpa,  emmantoulada 
D'nn  viea  neblouz.enjalibiat. 
Sous  detz  de  barbasta  luzissoun, 
E  lous  estervels  lou  seguissoun. 

2.  la  d*una  rosea  diamanenca 
L'  aigneta  linda  si  vestis : 
Dirias  que  la  flou  primavenca 
Al  grel  jibournat  espalis; 

Et  que  d*eli,  la  neA  toumbada 
Ha  seminal  nostra  teCtlada. 

Literal  Translation, 

SONO  OF  WiNTBB. 

1.  The  rich  autumn  is  passed  away. 
The  winter  on  a  chariot  mounted. 
Is  comings  his  head,  mantled 
With  a  veil  of  clouds,  frozen. 
His  fingers  wiih  hoar-frost  glisten. 
And  the  storm-winds  follow  him. 

2.  Already  with  a  shell  diamond-like 
The  limpid  water  covers  itself: 

You  would  say  that  the  flower  of  spring 
On  the  icy  bough  shines; 
And  that  with  lilies  the  fallen  snow 
Has  s«>W€d  our  roof. 


It  is  easy  to  see  here,  that  not  only  are  the  images 
poetical,  but  the  versification  is  regular,  the  rhyme 
perfect,  and  the  sound  of  the  language  mellifluous. 

The  following  lines  of  Norman  poetry  are  taken 
from  Ellis'  Sjiccimena  of  Early  English  Poetry. 
They  are  a  part  of  Wace's  "  Hrut,"  a  metrical  Ro- 
mance, written  about  an  age  before  the  preceding 
specimen  of  Occitanic.  It  is  by  no  means  a  choice 
specimen,  and  is  selected  solely  because  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  a  Semi-Saxon  translation  of  it,  made  shortly 
after  the  date  of  the  original,  and  aflTording  os  a 
good  specimen  of  the  half- formed  Eitglish  of  the 
lime.  The  subject  of  the  passage  is  the  ceremo- 
nies and  sports  ai  the  coronation  of  King  Artbar. 
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Norman  French. 

Qiiand  1i  service  ful  fine 
Kt  Ite,  MissA  EST*  chante, 
Li  n>i  a  sa  courone  osiee, 
Qifil  avoit  a  mostier  poriee, 
ITno  corone  menor  prist, 
Et  la  reine  ensement  prist ; 
Jus  misirent  les  greij^nors  ators, 
Pins  letjiers  prislrenl  el  menors. 
Qnanl  ii  roi  torna  del  rnuslier 
A  son  palais  ala  rnanjicr  : 
La  reone  a  nn  am  re  ala, 
El  les  dames  a  sei  mena. 
Li  roi  nnangra  avec  les  homes, 
Et  la  r<^ine  avec  les  dames, 
O  grant  dediiisi  el  o  gram  joye ; 
Come  soloit  estre  a  Troie; 
Et  Bretons  encore  la  lenoent ; 
Qnanl  ensemble  feisie  feisoeni, 
I^i  roi  et  les  homes  mangoent, 
Que  mile  fame  n'i  menopnt : 
Les  dames  mangoent  aillors, 
Ni  avoil  que  lor  servitors. 

Modern  English. 

When  the  service  was  finished 

And  Ite,  missa  est, chanted. 

The  king  had  his  crown  taken  oflT 

Which  he  had  worn  to  the  monastery, 

A  smaller  crown  taken, 

And  the  queen  also  taken  ; 

They  put  ofl'  the  larger  attire, 

Took  lighter  and  smaller: 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  monasterVi 

To  his  palace  he  went  to  eat. 

'J'he  queen  to  another  (palace)  went. 

And  the  ladies  (dames)  with  her  led; 

The  king  ate  with  the  men 

And  the  queen  with  the  ladies 

With  great  pleasure  and  with  great /oy, 

As  it  used  lo  he  at  Tr«»y  ; 

And  Britons  still  retain  it; 

When  together  they  made  a  feast. 

The  kins  and  the  men  ate, 

But  took  no  woman  ihiiher : 

The  ladies  ate  elsewhere, 

Nor  had  but  their  servitors. 

This  Wace  was  evidently  no  great  poet,  nor  had 
he  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  his  age,  for  he 
seems  to  have  liked  the  harharous  old  custom  of 
excluding  women  from  the  tables  where  men  feast- 
ed. Perhaps  the  best  apology  for  this  custom  was, 
that  the  men  when  they  feasted  were  apt  to  become 
80  riotously  drunk  and  so  captiously  quarrelsome, 
that  they  were  not  fit  company  for  the  gentler  sex. 
We  are  not  certain  that  the  more  modern  custom  in 
fashionable  circles,  of  dismissing  the  ladies  from 
tho  dinner-table,  when  the  wine  begins  to  circulate, 
evinces  either  aiore  gallantry  or  better  behavior 

*  It^^mtMna  tst,  Go,  the  congregation  is  dismissed.  These 
^ere  from  early  times  tho  concluding  words  of  the  cum- 
nunion  service  in  the  Latin  Churches.  Hence,  from  the 
^ord  mMM  came  the  word  matty  to  denote  the  whole  ser- 
vice, with  the  worship  of  the  transubstantiated  bread,  as  now 
perfimmd  m  the  Roman  Catholie  churches. 


among  the  gentlemen.  As  lo  Ware,  we  musl  ex- 
cuse him  ;  he  was  a  churchman  and  a  bachelor  by 
profession.     But  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

The  reader,  though  he  may  he  iiiilc  used  lo ety- 
mological investigations,  can  easily  detect  in  the 
above  passage  of  old  Norman  French  the  originils 
I  f  a  number  of  words  long  since  naturalized  in  our 
language.  We  have  Italicised  those  deriraiiTe 
words  in  our  Engli.^h  translation.  There  are  two 
oihrrs.  Grand,  and  Afunch  from  Afan^er,  that  were 
not  proper  to  be  used  in  the  translation.  This  short 
specimen  may  slic»w  how  largely  the  English  has 
borrowed  from  the  French. 

But  the  first  translators  from  the  French  were 
very  sparing — as  already  observed — in  the  adop- 
tion of  words  from  that  language.  For  PxampK 
Layamon,the  translator  of  Wace's  **  Brol,"  wrote 
almost  pure  Saxon  English.  As  he  is  one  of  the 
earliest  extant  writers  of  this  period,  we  shall  now 
borrow  from  Ellis  his  translation  of  the  passise 
just  given  in  the  original.  His  translation  also 
needs  (o  he  translated  ;  we  therefore  annex  a  literal 
versitm  into  modern  English,  tendering,  as  nearij 
as  possible,  the  old  Saxon  English  into  our  present 
Saxon  English. 

LayamoyCs  English, 

Tha  the  mass  was  isnngen, 
Of  chirechen  heo  thrungen; 
The  king  mid  his  foike 
To  his  mete  verde. 
And  murle  histiugethe; 
Drem  wes  on  hirede. 
The  queue,  an  other  halre, 
Hire  herherwe  isohte. 
Heo  hafde  of  wif  raonne 
Wonder  ane  monien. 

Tha  king  was  iseten 
Mid  his  monnen  to  his  mete. 
To  than  king  come  the  hisrop, 
Seind  Dubrig,  the  was  swa  gud, 
And  nam  of  his  hafde 
His  kinc-helm  hoehne; 
(For  than  mucle  gold 
The  king  bine  beren  n^alde) 
And  dude  eime  lass  cruoe 
On  thar  kinges  hafde. 
And  seoth  then  he  gon  do 
A  there  quene  alswo. 

In  Troy  this  was  lags 
By  heore  aelderne  dage, 
Tha  Bruties  of  come ; 
The  waren  well  idone 
A  lie  tha  wepmen 
At  heore  mete  seten 
Sundi  hi  heom  seolven ; 
That  heom  thuhle  weldon ; 
And  alswa  ihe  wife>mea 
Heore  iwune  hafden. 

The  same  modernized. 

When  ihe  mass  was  sung 

Out  of  church  (kirk)  they  thronged; 

The  king  with  his  folks 
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To  his  meat  went  (la red,) 

And  morh  (many)  of  his  nobility  ; 

Jny  was  in  tiie  household. 

The  queen,  on  ihe  other  part. 

Her  Mojnjr  (harbour)  sought. 

She  had  of  women 

^Vjinderfiil  many  (Wonder  a  many  one.) 

W'hen  the  kin<r  was  set 
With  his  men  at  his  mete. 
Tu  the  kinj?  came  ilie  bishop, 
Saifit  Duliri;*  lint  was  so  good, 
Atid  tniifc  froni  his  head 
His  erown  (kinnhelm)  hijrh ; 
(F«r  that  much  jrold 
The  kinfT  would  not  bear  it) 
And  put  (did)  a  less  crown 
On  the  kin«'«  head. 

And  afterwards  (since  then)  he  went  to  do 
To  the  quene  likewise. 

In  Troy  this  was  taw 
From  their  elder  days, 
"hen  Britons  then(*e  came ; 
Of  those  who  were  well  educated 
All  the  women 
At  their  meat  sat 
Asunder  by  themselves; 
Thai  to  them  seemed  (wjis  thought)  well  bred  ; 
And  also  the  women 
Their  own  dwelling-place  had. 

Except  crune,  ciown,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
French  origin  in  this  part  of  Layani(m*s  translation. 
A  fpw,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  old  Saxon  words 
hiTe!»ec«rae  entirely  obsolete  by  the  substitution  of 
French  words. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  the  genitive  excepted,  had 
teen  dropped,  and  the  inverted  order  of  words  con- 
W'q'ienily  laid  aside.     Hut  the  definite  article,  the. 


Iravatrant  fables  as  authentic  history,  and  thus  in 
regard  to  the  earlier  ages  of  wliich  he  wrote,  his 
chronicle  is  a  mere  romance.  He  borrowed  most 
of  his  fabulous  stories  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  wrote  in  Latin  about  the  year  1150,  and  pub- 
lished for  history  all  the  Welch  fables  about  king 
Arthur  and  the  prophet  Merlin. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  is  generally  decried  as  a 
very  doll,  as  well  as  a  very  roinnnring  chronicler. 
Truly  his  style  is  about  as  be:ivy  as  lead  and  about 
as  dry  as  a  chip.  Yet,  ba'ing  liis  lumbering  phra- 
seology, and  the  utter  w-ini  of  rhetorical,  to  say 
nothing  of  poetical,  emljpllislifnent,  in  lliis  style, 
his  narrative  :ind  descriptive  power  is  far  from  be- 
ins  contompiible.  The  matter  of  his  stories  is  of- 
ten lively  and  intereslin<;.  We  give  the  following 
lines  as  a  specimen  of  hi:>  style,  and  of  his  descrip- 
tive power. 

The  Three  Wonders  of  England. 

Thre  wondres  there  beth  in  Engoland,  none  more 

I  n\n,^ 
That  waier  of  Dalh  y»  that  one,  that  ever  is  gliche 

hot. 
Upon  the  pleyn  of  SMlesbury  that  other  wonder  ys, 
That  stonehvngel   \ -^  yclepud,^  no  more  wonder 

n'ys.  * 
The   stones  stondcih  ther  so  grete,  no  more  ne 

mo  we  *  be  ; 
Evene  tipryghl  and  bwyihe^  bye,  that  wonder  it  is 

to  se  : 
And  other  ligffcth  bye  above,  I  hut  a  mon  may  be  of 

aferd  :  • 
That  eche  mon  wondre   may  how  heo '  were  first 

arered.  " 


ot  ihal,  was  still   declined,  as  appears  from  the    For  nother  gen, »  ne  monnesetren^lhe,  it  ihynkelh, 

^**^ms  tfian,  thas,  there.     The  proncuins  have  since   ^  n^    "**io'"*^^'i    u       "*  r.  i      r  .1  •, i,«- 

'  lelie  n»e  ^°  schal   here  afierwuru  of  ihia  wondres 

boihe  two, 
And   how   heo  first   were  y  matle.     The   ihrydde 

wonder  ys 
Up  the  hul  of  the  Pek.  **     North  wynd  y  wys 
Out  of  the  ertlie  iift  cometh,  of  lioJes  us  yi  were. 
And   bloweili   up  ihilke  ^'  holes,  so  tlial  it  would 

arero 


ciianfied  their  forms  a  good  deal,  but  happily  we 
siill  retain  some  of  their  cases. 

The  English  literature  of  this  period  consisted 
ilmosi  wholly  of  metrical  Chronicles,  Romances 
an'l  Ballads,  designed  to  be  recited  or  sung  for  the 
aniiispnjent  of  the  illiterate  Saxons.     The  most  of 


tfiese  were  translations  fr(»m  the  French.     13y  the  j  And  here  up  grcle  clothes,  gcf^^"  heo  were  ther 


nye, 
And  blow  hem  here  and   there  upon   the  lofie  on 
hye. 


year  1300,  the  Saxons  had  picked  up  a  little  know 
l*^'!?*'  of  French.       From  this  time,   trani^Iators 
cmild  therefore  begin  to   mix  some  French  words 

*iih  the  English,  withtiut  renderintr  their  compo-        ___  .,  .  ....  .. 

siii(m«  iiniMf^ii...;:  i»  <»  tk»  .^  .1.:.  J        7?  I-  what  a  strikiM'r  analoj^y  there  is  between  this 

^KKtns  unintelligiofe  to  the  multitude,     i'romthis  '^  • 

tixe  ii-P  fin,i    o»/...r.i:„  .iif   ii,o.  t.  .  ,.1  .  I         !  Saxon  I'^.nglish  of  the  year  1300,  and  the  modern 

n.i.e  ue  nnd.  accoratnijly,  that  translators  and  au-  >  -^       , 

iliorq  K«r»,«  f«  ^:..  «   r   ..  TT  «     u   .     J        ■  I    .1     I  dialects  of  Ihe   Northern   Knulish,  the  .Scotch  and 
i'lors  Degan  to  mix  a  lew  rrench  words  with  the  I 

EiitUK      ii..t  ;*...».«  .#   .,  *i  m      .     '^,-        I      1  the  Scotch  Irish  !   As  if  th«se  liiinuHl  descendenls 
^"gisn.     J$ui  It  was  not  until  Chaurer  stime,  be   I    ^    .     .        ,  .  .      -r.        1.     .    .    •     1  l        l 

cnrj  ,L- ^^..    I       ,  J      .•         I    .         J      -' of  the  broad-speakuiffDano-iiiiigiaih,  had  been  born 

vnnfi  the  period  finder  consideration,  thai  words  of  I  '        '^  °       ' 

800  years  ago  ! 

We  turn  next  to  Robert  de  Brunne,  translator  of 

Peter  Lnn'i'.ori's  Chronicle  of  England.     Langtoft 


'"reign  derivation  began  to  compose  any  con:iidera- 
•'I''  part  uf  the  current  language. 

The  most  notaMe  chronicler  within  thi«  period, 
^as  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  probaljjy  a 
l:ule  before  the  year  1300.  His  object  was  to  de- 
<Juce  Ihe  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  limes 
l'»hisown.  But  like  most  writers  in  those  ages 
^f  wpeis.tiouj  credulity,  he  adopted  the  most  «x- 


*  N'ot,  Tie  wor,  know  not.  «  Yclcp-jJ.  c:illed.  *  N'ys, 
is  not.  *  Movfcp,  may.  *  Swyilie,  so.  •  Aferd,  nfraid. 
'  Heo.  ihfy.  •  Arered,  rai«cd  u(».  •Gin.  engine.  *•  Me, 
I.  "  Hnl  of  Ihe  Pek.  hill  of  the  Peak  (in  Derbyshire.) 
^»  ThiIke,  ihosie.    *»  Gef,  if. 
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wrote  in  French.  The  Iranslatjon  was  made  about 
fifty  years,  more  or  less,  after  Bobert  of  Glouces- 
ter wrote  his  Chronicle :  so  that  we  shall  see  in  it 
the  state  of  the  English  language  at  the  close  of 
the  period  under  review.  Langtoft  stands  higher 
as  a  chronicler  than  Robert  of  Gluucester  ;  and  as 
a  rhymer,  Robert  de  Brunne  has  ilso  more  skill 
and  more  vivacity  of  style.  We  find  in  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  words.  We  shall  give 
two  extracts,  one  from  his  preface,  in  which  he 
slates  his  motives  for  making  the  translation  ;  and 
one  from  the  translation  itself. 

From  Robe}  t  de  Brunne'* s  Preface, 

Jjordyngs  that  be  now  here, 

If  ve  wille  listen  and  lere/ 

All  the  story  of  Inglande, 

As  Robert  Manning*  wryiten  it  fand  • 

And  on  Englyseh  has  it  schewed, 

Not  for  the  lered  but  for  the  lewed. ' 

And  it  is  wisdom  for  to  wytten 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  befit  wrytlen, 

WhatfTiannoftf  of  folk  first  it  ware, 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk*  vterefoles,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 

And  whilk  of  them  couth  rooj^t  quantyse^* 

And  whilk  did  wrong  and  whilk  did  right, 

And  whilk  maynlained  pes  and  fyght. 

We  put  in  Italics  the  words  derived  from  the 
French. 

A  few  lines  more  from  the  Chronicle  itself  must 
auffice  for  this  writer. 

The  King  of  Ft  ance  and  the  Pope, 

In  all  this  mykelle  frape^  wox  a  grete  distance 
Of  Boniface  the  pape,  and  the  king  of  France. 
The  kyng  said  and  did  crt>.  the  pape  was  hereiike, 
Usure  and  Simonie,  and  synne  Sodomike, 
Errid  mislyvyng,  haunted  Maumeirie,  ■ 
Wasted  kirkis  thing,  and  lived  in  bugcric^ 
And  was  worthie  to  schend '  both  soul  and  lyf, 
To  die  withouten  end,  &c. 

We  shall  close  this  number  '.vith  a  specimen  in 
prose.  It  is  taken  from  a  charter  of  king  Henry 
III.,  A.  D.  1258.  It  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  4th  volume  of  Henry's  History  of  Eng- 
land. We  use  the  interlinear  translation  there 
given.  We  must  remember  that  its  date  is  a  cen- 
tury earlier  than  that  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  just 
quoted,  and  about  half  a  century  earlier  than  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucester. 

Henry,    ihurg   Goddes   fuliome,  king  on  Eng- 
Henry,  through  God's   support,  king  of  Eng- 

*  Lere,  learn,      *.  His  true  surname.      '  Fand,  found 
*  Lewed,  illiterate,  the  opposite  of  lered,  learned.    The 
word  lewd  has  now  a  much  worse  aigniBcation.    *  Whilk, 
which.    *  Couib  moat,  most  qaant>se  ;  could  do  mo£t  cun- 
ning things. 

*  Hobbuh.    *  Mahometanism.    '  Los«. 


leneloande,  Ihoauerd  of  Yrloande,  &c., — send  I 
land,  lord        of       Ireland^  &c., — ttni  I 

greiing,    to  all  hise  holde,    ilcerde  and    ilewcde 
greetings  to  all  his  subjects^  learned  and  unlearned 
on  Huntinndon-shire.     Thcet  wite  ge  we!  alle.tli(BC 
of  Huntingdonshire.     This  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  willen  and  unnen,  that  ure  rcedesmen  alle  other 
we     will  and  grant,  what  our  counsellors  all    or 
the  moare  del  of  heom,  that  beoth  jchosen  thurgus 
the  more  part  of  them^  that     be  chosen  through  us 
and  thurg  thai  loandes-folk  on  ure  kuneriche,  habbiih 
and  through  the  land  folk  of  our  kingdom,  hare 
idon,  and  schnllen  don,  in  the  worthnesof  God.aml 
done,  and    shall     do,  to  the     honor     of  God,  and 
ure  ireowthe,  for  the  freme  of  the  loande,  thurg 
our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of  the  lande,  through 
the      he^iiite    of  than  to  foren   iseide  rsdesmen 
the  determination  of  the  before    said  counseihrs 
beo  stedpfast  and  ilestinde  in  atle  ihinse  abrotan 
be  steadfast  and  permanent  in  all    things  u^ithout 
ende.  &c. 
ende,  <!jfc. 

Enough  !  enough  !  did  any  body,  since  the  days 
of  Henry  HI.,  ever  see  such  spelling?  Whatbroid 
mouths  they  must  have  had  in  those  days!  Su  m 
printers  and  readers ;  and  so  say  we  :  therefore  lei 
ueall  be  thankful  together, — that  haTing got throogh 
the  midnight  of  Saxonism,  and  the  murky  twilight 
of  semi-Saxonism,  we  are  at  last  getting  into  the 
clear  dawn  of  English  literature. 


H.  R. 


Virginia. 


STANZAS. 

**  Eyes,  eyes,  beautiful  eyes  r 

**  Ah.  friends,  laugh  and  frown ;  but  show  me  tbe  man— 
ihe  wisest,  the  gravest,  or  the  sourest, — that  a  bri^lpair 
of  eyes  can't  make  a  fool  of.*' — A  Day  in  AthenM. 

Have  a  #ire  !  have  a  care  ! 

See  you  not  those  sparkling  eyes  1 
Never  yet  a  brighter  pair 

Linger'd  long  beneath  the  skies : 
Joy  and  mirth  are  seated  there, 

Cupid's  darts  are  in  each  glance- 
Have  a  care, — have  a  car^  ! 

Every  soul  their  looks  entrance. 

Yet  'tis  sweet — yet  'tis  sweet 

To  be  held  in  thraldom  by  ihem— 
And  oh,  cold  the  heart  they  greet 

If  it  e'er  hath  power  to  fly  them ! 
Soul  and  sense  and  mind  are  lost 

While  their  glance  is  o'er  you, 
And  your  heart  in  tumults  toss'd 

Long  as  they're  before  you  ! 

Xenia,  Ohio, 
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A  Sji'^ttm  of  Logic  Ratiocinatme  and  Twluctive ;  Being  a 
caiptected  tint  of  the  Principtea  of  Evidmee  and  the  Mfth- 
eds  of  Scientific  Invesfigalion.  By  John  Stuart  Mitt. 
JVnc  York :  Harper  <f-  Brothers.     1 846. 

We  tiave  herrlofore  rolled  attention  briefly  to  this  work, 
li  is  not  one  culculaled  to  attract  the  genpral  reader.  Even 
those  «ho  lay  claims  to  a  Heal  re  for  solid  and  useful  know* 
letiieofieo  turn  with  aversion  from  what  they  coniempto- 
ouily  tfrm  Metaphysics, — underrating  ils  utility  to  justify 
their  own  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to  it.  We  do  not 
no«  mean  to  enter  into  any  discusjion  of  the  importnnce 
tod  utility  of  menial  Philosophy ;  for  these,  like  the  ad- 
vanuzes  of  education,  require  an  acquaintance  with  the 
•utjfct  in  order  to  lie  fully  appreciated.  But  we  desire  only 
lopoiot  out  the  character  and  standing  of  the  work  before 
ui,  to  those  who  will  not  be  driven  from  it  by  the  matters 
of  which  it  tresis. 

Wr  find  it  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Morell  in  his  History  of  the 
SpecuUtife  Philosophy  of  the  19th  century,  in  the  follow- 
in;  mitnner.  In  speaking  of  the  Sensational  or  Lockian 
Kbool  of  Philosophy,  Mr.  Morell  says, 

"There  is  one  work,  however,  recently  published,  of  so 
:rea!  and  unquestionable  merit,  that  it  were  wrong  toomil  u 
<i:!»' met  mention  of  it,  in  estimating  the  sensational  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  age,— I  mean  a  work  entitled,  "A 
»y«tem  of  Logic  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,"  by  John 
^'uart  Mill.  The  author,  it  is  true,  aims  simply  at  dis- 
cokpring  and  expounding  the  proper  methods  of  investigu- 
tin|  truth,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  spec- 
uUiitFe  philosophy  ;  but  slill  there  are  so  many  points  of  a 
>P^ulaiive  nature  toached  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the 

Aoiiysis'  above  considered,  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
rfz\rdtd  US  a  partisan  of  the  modern  Lockian  school  of 
rce'dpbjaics." 

'^«n  after  deducing  some  evidences  of  Mr.  Mill's  adhe- 
rerce  to  ihis  school,  and  stating  his  objections  to  some  of 
W  news,  ibe  author  continues, 

"Alilioiigh,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  some  points  in 
u«*Ofk  lo  which  we  cannot  agree,  yet  we  cheerfully  al- 
low, that  it  roust  be  placed  among  the  very  first  efforts  of 
F'liWphical  thinking  in  our  own  country.  We  believe 
-41  the  'System  of  Login'  is  yet  destined  to  bring  forth 
«f"efir,.il  results,  which  years  to  conne  will  in  all  probabil* 
'»y  fill  to  exhaust.** 

The  puMt!thers  evince  a  just  and  firm  reliance  in  the 
stevif  inereasp  of  liberal  learning  in  our  country,  by  thus 
»'«^es;ing  their  capital  in  works  for  which  there  is  not  liiiely 
t')l«  any  great  immediate  demand.  The  History  of  Mr. 
M'^'rcll,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  has  not  yet  beon  rc- 
P'^'i^hrd  in  this  country.  In  some  parts  it  is  almost  ne- 
f^i^rily  meagre  and  unsHtisHtcrnry.  But  we  have  reiui 
"^t  of  ii  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  supplies  somfl  de- 
*'J"rata  i*hich  we  had  long  needed  ;  upholding  a  s[>iritnal 
*f  I  Chriatian  Philosophy,  removed  from  sensationalism 
*<^\  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  hiysticism  and 
1 4:ihcis[n  on  the  other.  We  commend  the  work  cordially. 
it  cTiiy  be  obtained  through Meeirs.  D.  Appitton  <f  Co.,  New 
Vjrk. 


STEVENS'  HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA. 
"TW  regular  noothly  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Histocical 


Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  on  Monday  evening  last. 
The  President.  Hon.  J.  M.  W^yne,  took  the  Cliair. 

''The  Uev.  Dr.  Stevens,  the  Historiographer  of  the  So- 
ciety was  present.  He  made  a  statement  to  the  Society  of 
the  progress  which  h«*  had  made  in  wriling  the  History  of 
Geoniti,  and  submitted  a  prospectus  of  the  work,  which  he 
would  be  aide  to  put  to  press  in  Ontol>er  next.  The  His* 
tory  will  comprise  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  com- 
pletetl,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  In  cbronologie 
order,  it  will  1*6  divided  in'o  fire  periods. 

1.  The  Ante-Colonial  Pcriotl. 

2.  Georgia  under  the  Trustees. 

3.  Georgia  under  the  Royal  Governors. 

4.  Georgia  in  the  Revolution. 

5.  Georgia  an  independent  State. 

Dr.  Stevens  proposes  to  publish  his  History  by  subsciip- 
lion,  at  S2  50  per  volume.  Dr.  Stevens  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  being  compelled  lo  leave  town  by  Rail-Road,  on  his 
return  to  Athens.  After  Win  departure,  the  prospectus  was 
handed  round  amons  members,  and  the  handnome  suhKcrip- 
lion  was  made  fur  fifty«five  volumes.  The  historiographer 
made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Society  for  the  impor- 
tant aid  which  they  had  given  him,  in  accomplishing  his 
work,  and  particularly  for  the  transcripts  of  documentary 
history  which  they  had  procured  for  him  from  London,  at 
considerable  expense.  It  is  hoped  that  this  expense  will 
l.*e  refunded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  incurred 
as  it  was  by  a  Society  of  small  means,  for  the  honor  and 
durable  advantage  of  Georgia." 


Gris wold's  Prosi  Writers  or  America. 

In  order  not  to  be  too  far  behind  the  times,  we  have  al- 
ready laid  before  our  readers  a  review  of  this  work,  taken 
from  the  Literary  World  and  written  by  its  then  Editor, 
Mr.  Duychinck. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  review  has  been  pronoun- 
ced unjust :  and  some  have  denounced  it  as  malicious,— 
insinuating  that  some  private  animoairy  has  thus  vented 
itself.  Of  these  things  we  know  nothing;  and  feel  little 
interest  in  them.  We  looked  upon  the  "  Literary  World*' 
as  an  organ  of  independent  criticism,  and  did  not  deem  it 
impossible  that  independence  and  truth  might  sometimes 
require  severity. 

It  has  also  been  slated  that  Mr.  Duychinck  was  himself 
inaccurate  in  correcting  the  supposed  mistakes  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold;  of  which  an  instance  is  given,  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Robinson  himself  was  the  authority  on  which  Mr.  Griswold 
asserted  that  Dr.  R.  was  descended  from  Robinson  of  Ley- 
den.  These  matters  we  now  leave  lo  Mr.  Duychinck  and 
those  whom  they  concern  more  than  ihcy  do  us.  Mr.  D., 
we  may  add  en  paeaant^  has  resigned  the  Editorial  chair  of 
the  "  Literary  World  ;"  and  been  succeeded  by  Charles  F. 
Hoffman,  from  whom  at  least  the  *'  Prose  Writers"  and 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America"  are  likely  to  receive  %m* 
pie  justice ;  for  noone  is  more  indebted  to  those  works  than 
himself.  He  is  thus  lortunate  in  being  something  of  a  pet 
of  Mr.  Griswold  Imth  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

When  we  copied  the  review,  (or  as  Mr.  Griswold  haa 
it,  "  revinmi/,'')  alluded  to,  we  had  not  seen  the  '*  Proeo 
Writers  ;"  but  through  the  publishers,  Carey  and  Hart^  and 
Messrs.  Drinker  and  Morris ^  have  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it. 

Books  issued  in  the  North  are  often  widely  reviewed  and 
noticed  before  they  reaeb  u«  in  the  South.  If,  therefore, 
they  attract  much  attention  upon  their  first  appearance,  we 
are  placed  at  coosideralde  disadvantage.  We  must  either 
make  use  of  the  critiques  of  others  liefore  we  see  the  liooks» 
or  run  the  risk  of  reiterating  opinions  already  expressed, 
odces  eoBie  good  fcituae  should  enable  us  to  eay  somethiiif 
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new  on  a  subject  already  hnnri!»'d  liy  others.  It  may  well 
happen,  however,  ihal  we  may  l>e  enabled  to  «ee  thinin 
in  a  differeiil  li^ht  from  our  northern  authors  and  crilics. 
especially  whenever  they  Ukc  a  view  of  our  Lilenture.or 


Southern  "  drones  ;'*  and  that  leisure  is  not  the  oJy  thing 
reqtii8ilc  to  the  prwluction  of  lilerarr  woiks.  This  cer- 
tainly requires  lime,  and  Southerners  have,  indeed.  litn« 
for  accompliithing  much  more  than  ihej*  do.     Butiheii time 


whatever  appertains  to  us.  The  current  of  information  is  ;  is  not  rnispent;  though  as  >et  it  is  mostly  employed  o 
from  Noril.  to  South  ;  as  it  has  hitherto  been  from  Europe.-  i  acquisition  instead  of  reproduction.  Their  "spasrtKwJ.c 
especially  England.-to  the  United  Sutcs.  The  United  .  activity"  is  admitted  to  evince  the  existence  of  menl*l  ea- 
States  are  f«r  belter  informed  in  reheard  to  England,  than  er«y :  and  even  in  the  work  before  «s.  the  South  can.  .t 
EiiEUnd  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  the  South  is  far  better  ac  lea«l  by  a  -sp;»smodic"  effort.  L.y  claim  to  preemmencem 
QUHinled  with  the  mind  and  character  of  thcNonh.  than  the  all  the  higher  attributes  of  greatness  which  our  I..st.t«lK,t,.. 
North  with  those  of  the  South.     Hence,  even  those  in  the    and  the  progress  of  our  country  as  applicable  to  the  nhoe, 


North  who  have  no  sectional,  or  anli-slaveiy  prejudices 
against  us,  may  slight  or  do  ub  injustire  from  a  want  of  infor 


and  not  to  one  section,  have  yet  developed. 

Marshall.  Jefferson,   Madison,  Wm.   Wirl,  Washinelon 


maiion     or  from  not  being  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  AlUton.  .lohn  C.  Calhoun,  John  P.  Kennedy.  Ler»r^.  W. 

.        .  .     c  .„.  „.„   .  Gilmorc  Simms,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Audulion  are  no  unworthy 

thou;!hls  aouttiwar.i.  ,        i.,»r^-        iiu        ij 

In  oreDatin-r  his  Prose  Writers  of  Amerira.  Mr.  Griswolr?.  members  of  the  galaxy  in  which  Mr.  Gri*wold  has  pUced 


we  fear,  was  under  the  influence  of  sectional  prejudices, 
and  also  lacked  some  knowledge  which  his  undeiUking  de- 
manded. 

"  Nor  is  the  absence,"  says  he,  "  of  a  w  ealthy  class,  with 
leisure  for  such  tranquil  pursuits,  to  be  much  lamented. 
The  privileged  classes  of  all  nations  have  been  drones. 


them. 

And  liesides  these  names,  Mr.  Griswold  should  have 
either  subHtituted  some  others  from  the  South  io  thepUees 
already  filled  from  the  North. or  have  added  them  to  bis  list 

Le«*s  Napoleon,  Lee's  Memoirs,  Ramsay's  History  of  ilie 
i  United  States  and  several  Slate  Histories,  equally  eoiiilcd 


We  have  in  the  Southern  Stales  of  this  republic  a  large 
class  with  ample  fortunes,  leisure  and  quiet;  but  they  have 
done  comparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of  inlelleciual  ex- 
ertion, except  when  startled  into  spasmodic  activity  by 
conflicts  of  interest  with  the  North." 

Wo  would  not  lightly  charge  Mr.  G.  with  insinuating 
that  the  "  wealthy  class"  of  the  South  are  •'  drones  ;"  but 
the  expressions  already  quoted  seem  to  intimate  as  much,— 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  another  sen- 
tence, which  is  as  follows:—"  Our  wise  ai.d  liberal  mer- 
chants,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  professional  men,— we 
have  no  drones,— arc  beginning  to  understand  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  progress  is  Ciirnpriscd  in  the  wor:l  culture." 

When  a  wealthy  Southern  planter  becomes  a  drone,  be- 
cause he  worts  slaves  superintended  by  his  managers,  then 
will  head  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  employ  their 
clerks,  operatives  and  overseers,  be  drones  also.  Southern 
merchant.*,  farmers  and  professional  men  have  as  little  op- 


to  special  mention  with  Belknap's,  are  entirely  omitted. 

The  works  of  Professor  George  Tucker.- now  of  Phj!«- 
dclphia,  late  of  the  University  of  Virgiiia.— are  se^fral 
times  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  ;  Imt  in  the  Iwdy  of  ike 
work,  he  is  made  to  sive  place  to  writers  of  a  volume  of 
Tales,  or  a  few  as  yet  uncollected  Essays  and  Review*. 
Wc  do  not  bejirudge  the  space  and  pro^uiinence  allotted  to 
these  ri&iiig  young  authors  ; — Good  speed  them!  tho'i^Sihe 
propriety  <»f  adopting  a  plan  so  wide  as  thus  preroat'iie:)  to 
embrace  them,  may  well  be  doullcd.  Professor  Beierlfj 
Tucker,  of  Willlnra  &  Mary,  is  not  once  mentioned  t»y 
Mr.  Griswold.  Was  Mr.  G.  ignorant  of  his  claims,  or  d:.! 
he  dinpuie  them  altogether?  If  the  latter,  it  is  very  muclito 
be  rrariiird  that  he  was  not  equally  as  severe  in soineoih* r 
instances.  Yes,  Judge  Tucker,  the  author  of  an  aiJe  work  0.1 
Government,  published  right  under  Mr.  Gris»» old's  ro*c,— 
the  punge?it  and  discriminating  reviewer,  the  profound  <ini 
brilliant  Essayist,  the  successful  novelist,  and  theautlwr  of 
several  poems  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  ihe  next  o<ii- 


purtunrty  or  temptation  to  become  drone*,  as  any  people  in  1  jjon  of  the  •♦  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  upon  any  }triii- 


the  *vorl<l.  What  has  all  at  once  become  of  the  fops,  dan 
dies,  loafers,  and  spendthrifts,  who  often  sqiiander  the 
hard  earnings  inherited  from  their  induilrious  parents.— 
ttf  all  whom  wc  have  heani  in  former  times  in  the  North  ^ 
We  do  not  utter  these  things  by  way  of  reproach,  but  in 
self-defence.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  men,  claiming  to  be 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  nationnlUy,  should  be  able  to  show 
so  plainly  lo  foreigners  how  those  things  for  whose  absence 
they  reproach  us,  cani.ot  yet  be  reasonably  expected  from 
U«,  from  ihe  stage  of  progress  in  which  ve  are.andjci  for- 
get both  the  philosophy  and  the  candor  which  they  recom- 
mend to  the  foreijfner,  and  commit  towards  one  portion  of 
Iheir  own  cour»lry  a  greater  folly  and  injustice  than  the 
foreigner  does  to  the  whole?  We  have  never  experience*! 
the  first  sectional  prejudice;  though  we  possess  strong 
natal  attachments;  and  we  do  st-.orn  that  nnrrovi-. minded- 


ciple  adopted  in  its  compilation,  is  not  even  once  reUrrrd 
to !  Verily,  in  justice  to  the  alleged  literary  poverty  of  tSe 
Soutti,  her  few  representatives  might  have  been  pat  for- 
ward ;  and  if  not  done  upon  the  score  of  jtistice,  it  m'^^t 
surely  have  been  done  upon  that  of  a  tittle  renertwi^;* 
Judge  Tucker's  Miscellanies  even  would  not  aufler  from  a 
coinjiarison  with  those  of  either  Everett,  though  they  arc 
entirely  different. 

Again,  Mr.  Dew  is  barely  alludid  to;  and  then  in  rather 
the  wrong  place.  Nearly  every  other  writer  on  the  pro- 
tective policy,  down  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  is  cswlu' > 
enumerated ;  and  then  is  added,  that  '*  wrork^  on  Pohiical 
Economy  have  also  been  written  by  Mr.  Cardoza,  Profes- 
sor Dew,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  we  l»elieve  that  the  only  pf> 
lisjlind  work  of  Prof.  Dew  on  Political  Economy  prc»p*T,  jS 
devoted  to  the  TurifT;  and  some  of  the  other  opp^'oenis  j! 


ness  which  regards  Philadelf>hi.»,  New  York  and  Boston, '  that  policy  may* be  largely  indebted  to  b i  111  for  their  arjn>- 
■  *      /^   ■    ^._ij    I :.i .L-  1:1 I    •   :.    ! .  .       rv_    I  :^i.-.-   ^r  <J k  r^. .-..!;..-.    ;-  ^«..: \^  ,.^^\'n.A 


as  America.  Mr.  Griswold  has  neither  the  liberal  spiiit, 
nor  the  extensive  knowledge  to  give  an  impartial  account 
af  American  Literature. 

This  might  open  to  us  a  wide  and  welcome  fiehl ;  but  we 
roust  confine  ourselves  to  only  a  few  hints.  A  wealthy 
ilass  are  useful  for  the  promotion  of  Literature  and  Art, — 
especially  in  their  higher  efforts, — at  least  as  consumers,  or 
patrons.  And  many,  like  Proscott  in  prosecuting  his  His- 
torical researches,  and  boldly  and  independently  laying 
Iheir  brilliant  results  before  the  world,  have  found  a  hand- 
some  income  no  hindrance.     Again,  we  might  show  how 


fnents.     Dr.  Licber,  of  South  Carolina,  is  entirely  oiaiUfd. 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  full  justice  done  to  one  of  va 
Southern  authors,  Mr.  Simms  ;  but  how  far  this  is  dot^  \i 
some  Northern  associations,  or  some  lucky  tour  to  the 
North,  we  cannot  say.  Mrs.  Ellett.  Mrs.  Worthinglon aai 
Mr^.  Hentz  might  b.tve  been  noticed  by  the  same  cb*:.:y 
which  admiiled  some  of  their  cotemporaries. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  j-oung  friend  and  correspiavl^'nti 
Lea.  remembered  by  Mr  G.  for  his  contributions  to  Con- 
chology,  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  A 'nerican  P  »!''>''«>• 
phlcal  Society."     But  the  same  spirit,  if  it  were  not  a  ne'e 


Buiae  income  no  ninurance.     Again,  we   migni   snow    now    pnicai  oocieiy.        £>uiiiiu  same  *|miii,  u  u  wc-m- ««■.  ■•— > 
Utile  Mr    Griswold  understands  the  leisure  of  »eukhf  perse  Dal  favor,  wjould  hare  brought  to  notice  ol  her  >c^o| 
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men.  whom  we  could  name ;  among  ihem,  onr  yoang  friend. 
Dr.  Lasrenre  Smith,  who  became  so  well  known  by  his 
contributiont  lo  Sillimans*  Journal,  and  hia  lectiirea  on 
Chfjrislry  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  ibe  Emperor  of  Turkey  who  wished  a  tcienii* 
fie  Affrirultari»t,  and  has  been  since  made  by  that  Emperor 
soperintendeut  of  all  his  mines. 

We  may  here  note,  that  Mr.  Griswnld  in  what  he  aays 
of  oar  attainments  in  Chemistry,  ornils  mII  not  ire  of  the 
works  and  services  of  Dr.  Dniper !  Of  Astronomy  he  says 
iio?!rne,gnd  forgets,  or  nesflecls  altogether  our  National  Oh- 
wrv.irory.  under  Lieut.  Maury,  whose  observations  and  dis- 
roTrties  have  already  attracted  attention.  We  concur  with 
Mr.  Gri.<iwoid  in  his  aims  in  regard  to  an  international  co- 
prri£ht  and  Americaiiismin  our  literature  ;  though  we  may 
difiier  with  him  as  to  the  taste  with  which  he  has  advocated 
thf  m.  and  as  to  some  of  his  views  in  connection  with  them. 
Bat  what  a  commentary  upon  his  oft  protruded  nationality 
is  tlw  omission  of  our  only  national  offering  to  the  Genius 
of  Learning  f 

We  have  not  vet  quite  done  with  the  deficiencies,  avoidable 
defiriencies,  of  the  Introductory  Essay.  Professor  A nlhon 
ismeoiioned  only  in  connection  with  the  Latin  classics. 

Onlv  the  •' Crania  Americana"  of  Or.  Morton  is  men- 
tioned .  whilst  his  "  Crania  Ejryptiaca"  more  fully  sustains 
the  cUima  which  are  vet  up  for  the  other  work.  Some  of 
onr  inferior  travellers  have  the  post  of  precedence  assigned 
them. 

In  Itfatheinaf  ic^.  Day,  Davies.  Bonnycaatle  and  a  host  of 
others  are  entirely  omitted.  Now  these  are  deficiencies 
vhirb  occur  to  os,  with  our  slight  knowledge  of  the  whole 
rxnpe  of  American  Lettera.  It  may  be  said,  the  author 
coold  not  have  enumerated  every  body.  Very  true ;  but 
then  he  oattht  to  have  omitted  many  more.  And  on  any 
prinripleof  jost  discrimination,  this  would  have  been  done  ; 
vhil.M  others  now  omitted  would  have  been  honored  with  a 
ijjojraphy  and  perhaps  a  few  extracts  ;  and  others  have 
been  left  for  the  future  to  unfold  and  vetify  the  promise  of 
the  present. 

Wiien  the  articles  which  now  constitute  this  Introducto- 
ry Essay,  first  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  we 
Boticei!  their  defectiveness  ;  but  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
voold  lie  cured  by  subsequent  research,  ere  any  more  ambi- 
tions use  was  made  of  them.  How  far  this  has  been  done, 
ve  can  not  say  positively;  but  with  the  aid  of  memory 
alone,  we  do  not  discover  that  many  if  any  improvements 
have  been  made. 

An  inherent  defect  in  the  work  is  a  want  of  propor- 
tion; the  beauty  of  which  the  author  percci*'ea  and  ad- 
nires  in  Mr.  Prescott.  We  do  not  comp'ain  of  the  lar- 
feat  space  granted  to  hny  one  author,  nor  that  no  extracts 
ve  given  from  some  of  the  greatest;  but  there  should  have 
l«en  more  consistency  one  way  or  the  other.  From  the 
diffirtiliy  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  the  diftion 
and»tyleof  thought  of  a  varied  prose  writer,  by  brief  ex- 
tniis,  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  only  judicious 
aork  of  the  kind  to  be  undertaken  is  >i  simple  literary 
biojrraphical  dictionary  ;  a  digested  History  of  Literature, 
or  a  much  more  voluminous  collection  of  Extrncis,  and 
still  confined  within  a  narrower  circle  of  authors. 

In  all  that  we  have  said,  we  wish  allowance  to  l^e  made 
in  favor  of  the  author  for  the  dif&culties  of  a  first  attempt. 

What  then  are  the  merits  of  the  work  ?  Its  object  is  a 
food  one.  It  is  useful  for  the  biographical  and  bibliogra- 
phicnl  notices,  and  in  some  instances  fur  the  extrncta,  which 
il  contains  ;  and  for  its  enumeration  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can iinthors  of  any  note,  it  is  also  well  and  handsomely 
poUished.  (as  Carey  &  Hart  rarely  fail  to  do;)  and  embel- 
Uabed  with  portraits,~by  various  artists  and  engraved  by 


Sartain,— of  Edwards,  Story,  Irving,  Audubon,  Wilde,  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  Prescott,  Emerson  and  [ioffman. 
As  before  staled,  Drinker  4-  Morris  have  the  work. 

Books  or  Travels. 

1.  We  hare  from  Lea  <f  Blanchard,  through  Drinker  <f 
Morri§,  An  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,  during  the 
years  1841-2.  By  Sir  George  Simpaon,  Uovernor  in  Chief 
of  the  Huditon's  Bay  Company's  Territories. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  work,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  valuable  for  the  authentic  and  late  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  British  Possessions  on  our  North- 
ern frontier.  Starting  from  London,  thence  to  Ba«(ton, 
thence  to  Montreal,  and  so  on  lo  the  N.  W.  by  Winnipeg 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to 
Kamschatka,  Siberia,  Russia  and  thence  to  London,  Sir 
George  Smipson  has  made  the  first  over-land  circuit  of  our 
globe.  Ledyard  6c  Cochrane  had  attempted  it,  by  taking 
an  Easterly  course ;  but  both  returned  before  they 
reached  the  American  continent.  Whether  or  not  they 
would  have  succeeded  by  going  Westwardly,  and  thui 
reserving  Kamschatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  for 
the  last,  we  c:in  not  positively  assert;  as  even  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  attempts,  have  made 
wonderful  changes  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  means  of  lo- 
comotion. It  is  probable  however  that  they  would  have 
succeeded. 

In  ad<lition  lo  the  Russian  Empire  and  British  America, 
our  author  has  given  a  view  of  upper  California  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  But  as  we  can  not  here  give  even  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  work,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
its  pages ;  which  have  been  printed  from  the  authors  own 
MS. 

2.  Speaking  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  naturally  leads  »■ 
to  the  next  work,  Omoo:  A  Narrative  of  Adventure$  in  the 
South  Seas.  By  Herman  Melville^  author  of  **  Typee,  or 
the  Marquesas  "  • 

Mr.  Molville  has  enjoyed  a  new  and  interesting  field  of 
adventure  ;  but  with  his  animated  and  vivid  style,  humoi- 
ous  vein  and  sailor-like  spirit,  might  venture  to  lead  his 
readers,  with  renewed  pleasure,  even  over  well  beaten 
tracks.  There  appears  at  limes  rather  a  license  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  book  ;  but  from  a  sailor,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  might  be  expected.  The  author,  till  lately 
unknown  in  that  line,  we  believe,  has  suddenly  risen  to 
quite  an  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Title,  •*  Omoo,"  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
the  Marquesas  falands,  where  among  other  things,  it  signi- 
fies a  Rovery  and  well  indicates  the  situation  of  the  author 
waodln'Hlg  from  island  to  island.  The  work  is  handsomely 
»pi}hli«hed  ('tnil'bound  !)  by  Harper  <f  Brothers,  and  may  bo 
had  of  Drinker  ^/^^orris. 

Zt  ItUft-pii-y  ibat  Mr.  Melville  could  not  conduct  us  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lanman,  in  his  very  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque tour  to  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes;  and 
which  he  has  only  passably  described  in  bis  **  Summer  in 
the  Wilderness ;  Embracing  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  around  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  Lanman*s  sketches  are  often  graphic,  but  rarely  if 
ever  vivid;  and  loo  inanimate  for  such  a  professed  loverof 
Nature  and  of  Art.  In  the  place  of  genuine  enthusiasm  he 
has  rather  an  unpleasant  egotism;  and  when  most  called 
for  and  indul;;ed,  his  bursts  of  feelings  do  not  seem  ^eep 
and  spontaneous.  The  work  itself  contains  an  illustration 
of  what  we  say.  The  author  attempts  some  raptures  when 
he  revisits  his  native,  beloved,  and  we  may  add  beautiful, 
Michigan. 

"This  i.-*  the  country  where  1  spent  the  morning  of  my 
jgyg -^ilie  theatre  where  my  future  character  in  the  drama 
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of  lire  was  formed  and  first  BCte<l  out.  Remote  from  the 
giitler  and  noise  of  «hc  great  human  world,  I  «»cd  to  wan- 
der alone  thiough  its  dark  forcHts,  and  Imthe  in  il'<  pure 
Btrrams,  without  a  care  or  thought  to  mar  the  pcacefulneas 
of  life.  A  thousand  words,  now  full  of  meaning,  and  fa- 
miliar to  ray  ear.  were  then  but  unmeaning  sounds.  Those 
were  the  d^ys  wlien  I  feporled  on  the  lap  of  nature,  feeling 
it  to  he  a  luxury  to  breathe.  Will  they  ever  return  ?  A«k 
that  evening  breeze  whether  it  will  ever  a^ain  co<»l  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  that  dying  man  ?  Bui  very  dear  to  me  are  my 
recollections  of  Michigan,  and  1  would  not  part  with  them 
for  the  treai»ures  of  the  world." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  quotes  from  a  friend, — now  residing 
in  Michigan,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe^— ihtf 
following  passage. 

***0,  sut:h  trees  as  we  have  here!  Magnificent,  tall, 
large-leafed,  umbrageous.  VaKombrosa,  the  far-fomed  Val- 
lonibroaa  of  Tuscany,  i«  nothing  to  the  thousand  Vallom- 
broaaabere!  A  fig  for  your  Italian  scenery!  This  is  the 
country  where  nature  reigns  in  her  virgin  beauty;  where 
trees  grow,  where  corn  grows  ;  where  men  grow  better  than 
they  do  any  where  else  in  the  world.  This  is  the  land  to 
study  nature  in  all  her  luxuriant  charms,  under  glorious 
green  branches,  among  singing  bird;*  and  iaui>hing  streams  ; 
this  is  the  land  to  hear  the  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove,  in  far, 
deep,  cool,  sylvan  bowers;  to  feel  your  soul  expand  under 
the  mighty  influences  of  nature  in  her  primitive  beauty  and 
strength.*" 

Now,  we  may  be  mistaken  in  judging  from  this  one  para- 
graph ;  but  we  think  that  the  friend  has  more  soul  for  these 
things  than  our  author,  and  would  prove  a  more  spirited 
and  captivating  guide  in  the  wilderness  and  on  lake  and 
stream.  Still  it  is  worth  the  trouble  and  the  expense  to 
take  the  tour  with.  Mr.  Lanman,  in  the  neat  series  of  Ap- 
pletants  Literary  Miscellany  of  choice  Books;  of  which  it 
forms  the  28lh  No.  Ball,  Harold  Jfr  Co.  have  it  fur  sate  at 
their  neat  and  well-stored  establishment  on  Shockoc  Hill. 


Messrs.  Bail,  Harold  Jjr  Co.  have  also  from  the  press  of 
the  same  publishers,  D.  Appleton  tf-  Co.,  and  forming  the 
29lh  No.  of  the  same  series,  a  new  work  by  the  popular, 
chaste  and  usejpl  avjihoress,  Mrs.  Ellis.  It  isstyled  '*  Pre- 
vetUian  better  than  Cure ;  or  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World 
toe  live  in."  We  are  hardly  optimist  enough  to  believe  that 
these  great  wants  arc  likely  to  be  more  than  scantily  .<<up- 
plied,  but  the  writer  will  have  done  a  good  work,  if  she  suc- 
ceed in  impressing  upon  only  one  mind  and  heart  a  deter- 
mination to  live  by  the  old  adage  that  **an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 

Besides  their  Miscellany  and  valuable  Standard  Historical 
Library,  the  Apple  tons  are  issuing  A  library  of  Popular 
Reading.  The  5th  No.  just  received  contains  "Hill  Side 
and  Border  Sketches :  with  Legends  of  the  Cheviots  and  the 
Lammermuir"  By  W.  H.  Maxuell.  We  have  looked 
into  it  enough  to  desire  to  look  farther,  did  time  ami  oppor- 
tunity permit.  Our  readers  can  judge  of  tlie  interest  of 
the  Cheviot  and  Lammermuir  legends  finm  the  use  thai 
has  already  been  made  of  "  the  like  o'  them." 


Carey  <f>  Hart  have  issued  as  the  7  and  8  Nos.  of  their 
iJltraary  for  the  people. 

Lives  of  the  Early  British  Dramatists.  In  two  neat  vols. 
These  lives  are  republished  from  the  Moxon  edition  of  the 
elder  British  Dramatists,  for  which  they  were  written,  with 
one  exception,  by  Campbell,  GifTord,  Darley  and  Leigh 
Hunt.  Barry  Cornwall  wiole  a  Life  of  Bon  Jonson,  to 
be  prefixed  to  bis  works  in  the  series;  but  the  Editor  did 
wisely  in  sul^stituting  for  it  the  Memoir  of  that  author  by 
GiflTord.  This  we  particularly  recommend,  for  nearly  eve- 
ry quality  that  could  make  it  interesting  or  valuable.  With 
what  a  hearty  goo<l  will  does  the  writer  defend  Jonson 
from  the  slanders  and  misrepresentations  that  had  so  long 
been  heaped  upon  "  rare  old  Ben  !*'  We  think  he  might 
have  spared  poor  Drummoud  and  other  offenders  a  little 
more;  but  this  sort  of  mercy  was  not  among  GifiTord's  traits. 


He  says, 'in  concluding  his  memoir,  **  neither  hopes  nor 
fears  of  a  personal  nature  have  had  the  sngbtesi  influrr.re 
ufKin  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  j  what  lias  beenstiong- 
ly  felt  has  been  Strongly  expressed ;.  and  if,  befere  the  or- 
casional  tfarirrih  of  my  language  be  •challenged,  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  which  1  have  had  to  repel  be  examioeil, 
I  shall  not,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  alarmed  at  the  re- 
s.ilt/' 

Bylhe-by,  we  once  received  a  quiz  because  one  of  onr 
compositors,  or  corre»|»ondenls  misspelt  Ben  Jo(h)oson.  .4 
huge  fault,  it  is  true  !  but  of  which  we  are  guiltless  ;  (hou^S 
often  committed  by  greater  than  we.  "  R:ire  Ben"  himself 
always  wrote  Jonson :  bijt  even  in  the  letters  p;ttent  u 
which  Charles  1.  renews  to  the  poet  ffje  annuity  granted  by 
James  ;  and  adds,  "Jne  terse  of  Spanish  Canary  w  ine,  un- 
to the  said  Benjamin  JoAnson  and  his  assigns  during  tiie 
term  of  his  natural  life  out  of  our  store  of  wines  yeartr, 
and  from  time  to  time  remayninstc  at  or  in  our  cellers  with- 
in or  belonging  to  our  palace  of  Whitehall,"— the  name  is 
spelt,  (at  least  printed,)  both  with  and  witboaC  the  A.  Jon- 
son is  generally  familiarly  alluded  to,  or  spoken  of,  as 
**  Rare  Ben  Jonson  ;'*  which  is  said  to  have  originated  as 
follows.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1637,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  common  pavement  stone  vis 
laid  over  his  gr-ive.  *'  H  is  friends  designed  to  raise  a  oob^ 
monument  to  his  memory,  by  subscription,  and  till  this  waj 
ready,  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  cover  his  ashes 
decently  with  (he  stone  which  had  been  removed.  While 
this  was  doing,  Aubrey  tells  us.  Sir  John  Young,  of  Great 
Milton,  Oxfordshire,  whom  he  familiarly  calls  Jack  Yooo;, 
chanced  u>  pass  through  the  Abbey,  and  not  enduring  ibat 
the  remains  of  so  great  a  man  should  lie  at  all  wnbotit  « 
memorial,  gave  one  of  the  workmen  eighteen  pence  to  cat 
the  words  in  question. — *  O  ICare  Ben  Jonson.*  " 

How  many  good  intentions  o{  erecting  "noble  omiiu* 
menls"  to  the  worthy  dead,  have  been  thus  broken  and  for- 
gotten !  There  was  ouo  of  these  intentions  to  erect  a  moi)- 
uineut  in  Virginia  to  the  nwmory  of  Washington,  and  tbe 
State  coffers  have  long  contained  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars contributed  for  this  laudable  object;  and  which  some 
have  insinuated  might  never  be  restored.  Th>s  we  dtua 
impossible,  but  when  will  it  be  appropriated  la  lU  lo:i> 
purpose  to  which  it  w.is  first  devoted? 

Of  Shak'ipeare  it  is  useless  to  8{)eak  ;  for  It^es  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ford,  VVy(herl>, Con- 
greve,  Vanbru^h  and  Farquhar,  the  volumcj  c^o  l;e  ca..o- 
sulted.     Nash  6jc  Woodhouse  have  them. 

N.  &  W.  have  also.  "  The  Cadet  de  Cohh^cres.  A  Tule 
of  the  old  Con VI  nts  of  Pans.  Tmnslaled  from  the  French 
of  Madame  Charles  Reyluud.  Spoken  of  favor.ili!y  by  ibe 
Foreign  Quarteily   Review; — published  by  Carey  ^  HsJ^!. 

Wc  also  find  upon  our  table.  No.  22,  of  the  splendid 
pictorial  History  of  England,  and  a  small,  ne  it  roluroe  ot 
Field's  Scripture  lllmtrattd,  by  interesting  fails,  inn- lent* 
•Mud  anecdotes.  Wuhan  Introduction  by  Rev.  John  Todi!, 
D.  D. :  both  from  the  Harpers,  through  Drmher  4>  Mvms. 
Part  Ul.  of  Rankts  History  of  the  Reformatiom  in  Gmns- 
ny.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sarah  Ansnn ;— a«>il 
Johnson  s  Dictionary  of  Gardaiitig,  Edited  wiih  minatrc^A 
additions  by  D.iviil  Lanrfrclh  of  Philadelphia, — fioih  frrti 
Leu  and  Blanchard,  through  Drinker  cf-  Morris.  The  C*^- 
tr€U  School  Reader:  Being  a  collect  ion  of  Esshjts  and  Ei* 
tracts  from  approved  authors.  Compiled  by  the  "Fca-alc 
As:(oriati(»n  for  the  improvement  of  juvenile  Uxik*  ;"-  ar- 1 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  arbiptedtn  iht  >rlv4ijls 
of  America.  By  Jos.  R.  Chamllcr^  Editor  of  the  Pbil«r<l- 
phin  U.  S.  Giizette,  who  amidst  the  turmoil  of  (>obt)e<, 
yel  finds  time  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  btctaliiri>, 
and  to  promote  the  great  inter  est  4  of  education  .— rj-;'. 
works  frtim  Thomas.  Cowpathtraite  4"  Co.,  through  Drii-kT 
and  Morri.o.  Mrs.  TuthiWs  Juvenile  Gtngraphy  from  IdsA- 
say  and  Dlakiston.  A  small  ire»1i«c  on  C/te«*,~-OBc  of 
Apphtons  Manuals  of  I'lility,  Practical  infornia'ton  jnl 
universal  Knowledge,  through  Ball,  Harold  &Co;— ^-J 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co's  Republications  of  the  Wrstrntusfer 
and  London  Quarterly  RevietoSf  tbrouah  the  agents,  Nosh  4* 
Woodltause, 
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His  viororous  measures  at  once  restored 
confidence  to  the  planters  and  they  resumed 
tlieir  occupations.  •     Bacon,  at  the  head  of 
one  thousand  men,  marched  against  the  Pa- 
mnnkies,  killing  many  and  destroying  their 
towns.    Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Glouces 
J",  the  most  populous  and  loyal  county,  hav- 
ing been  disarmed  by  Bacon,  petitioned  the 
JT'^ernor  for  protection  against  the   savages, 
^ir  William  Berkeley,  re-animated  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, again  proclaiming  Bacon  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor    hastened  to  Gloucester,   and 
summoning  the  train-bands  of  that  county 
and  Middlesex,  numbering  twelve  hundred 
men,  proposed  to  them  to  pursue  and  put 
Jown  the  rebel  Bacon,  when  the  whole  as- 
semblage shouted  "Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon," j 
and  withdrew  from  the  field  still  repeating* 
the  name  of  that  popular  leader,  and  leaving 
tlie  aged  cavalier  governor  and  his  attendants 
to  themselves.!  Francis  Morryson,  afterwards 
one  of  the  king's  commissioners,  in  a  letter 
dated  London,  Nov.  28,  1677,  to  Secretary 
Ludwell  says  :  "I  fear  when  that  part  of  the 
narrative  comes  to  be  read  that  mentions  the 
Gloucester  petitions,  your  brother  may  be  pre- 
judiced; for  there  are  two  or  three  that  will 
^  summoned,  will  lay  the  contrivance  at 
jour  brother's  door  and  Beverley's,  but  more 
upon  your  brother,  who  they  say  was  the 
drawer  of  it.     For  at  the  first  sight  all  the 
lords  judged  that  that  was  the  unhappy  acci- 

*N*arratife  of  Indian  and  CiTil  Warsfj  p.  13. 
t  T.  M*s  accottnt. 


dent  that  made  the  Indian  war  recoil  into  a 
civil  war ;  for  the  reason  you  alledged,  that 
bond  and  Oath  were  proffered  the  governor 
intended  hot  against  Bacon  but  the  Indians 
confirmed  the  people,  that  Bacon's  commis- 
sion was  good,  it  never  being  before  disa- 
vowed by  proclamation  but  by  letters  writ 
to  his  majesty  in  commendation  of  Bacon's 
acting,  copies  thereof  dispersed  among  the 
people."  * 

From  the  result  of  this  affair  of  the  Glou- 
cester petitions,  we  may  conclude,  that  either 
they  contained  nothing  unfavorable  to  Bacon, 
or  if  they  did^  that  they  werfe  gotten  up  by 
some  designing  leaders  without  the  consent 
of  the  people.  And  it  is  certain  that  now 
when  Bacon's  violent  proceedings  at  James- 
town were  known,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple favored  his  cause  and  approved  his  de- 


sif^ns. 


Meanwhile  Bacon,  before  he  reached  the 
head  of  York  river,  hearing  from  Lawrence 
and  Drummond  of  the  Governor's  movements, 
exclaimed,  "  it  vexed  him  to  the  heart  that 
while  he  was  hunting  wolves  which  were  des- 
troying innocent  lambs,  the  governor  and 
those  with  him  should  pursue  him  in  the  rear 
with  full  cry,  and  that  he  was  like  corn  be- 
tween two  mill-stones  which  would  grind  him 

*  Biirk,  rol.  2,  p.  268.  According  to  Narrative  of  Indian 
and  civil  wars,  p.  14,  the  people  of  Gloucester  refused  to 
march  against  Bacon,  but  pledged  themselves  to  defend  the 
governor  against  him  if  he  should  turn  against  Sir  WUliam 
nnd  his  government,  which,  however,  they  hoped  would 
never  happen. 
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to  powder  if  he  did'nt  look  to  it.''  *     Hejatile  conduct  of  his  soldiers  and  calls  upon 
marched  immediately  back  against  the  gov- :  the  whole  country  to  witness  against  him,  if 


ernor.  Sir  William  Berkeley  finding  him- 
self abandoned,  made  his  escape  with  a  few 
friends  down  York  river  and  across  the  Ches- 
apeake bay  to  Accomac  on  the  Eastern  shore. 
Before  his  flight,  however,  he  again,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel,  t 
Bacon  upon  reaching  Gloucester  sent  out 
parties  of  horse  to  patrol  the  country  and 


they  can.  He  reproaches  some  of  the  men 
in  power  with  the  meanness  of  their  capaci- 
ty ;  others  with  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  He 
enquires  what  arts,  sciences,  schools  of  learn- 
ing or  manufactures  they  had  promoted  ?  he 
justifies  his  warring  against  the  ludians  and 
inveighs  against  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  si- 
ding with  them ;  insisting  that  the  governor 


made  prisoners  such  as  were  suspected  of  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  fur-trade 


disafl*ection  to  his  Indian  expedition  ;  releas- 
ing on  parole  those  who  took  an  oath  to  re- 
turn home  and  remain  quiet.  This  oath  was 
strict  in  form  but  little  resrarded. 

About  this  time  a  spy  was  detected  in  Ba- 
con's camp.  He  pretended  to  be  a  deserter 
and  had  repeatedly  changed  sides.  Being 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  Bacon 
declared,  "  that  if  any  one  in  the  army  would 
speak  a  word  to  save  him,  he  should  not  suf- 
fer ;"  but  no  one  interceding  he  was  put  to 
death.  Bacon's  clemency  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  army,  and  this  was  the  only  in- 
stance of  capital  punishment  under  his  orders, 
nor  did  he  plunder  any  private  house. 

Bacon  having  now  acquired  command  of 
a  province  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
sate  down  with  his  army  at  Middle  Planta- 
tion, (now  Williamsburg,)  and  sent  out  an 
invitation,  signed  by  himself  and  four  of  the 
council,  to  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  to  meet  him  in  a  convention,  at  his 
head-quarters,  to  consult  how  the  Indians 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  and  himself  and 
the  army  protected  against  the  designs  of^ 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  t  Bacon  also  put  forth 
a  reply  to  the  governor's  proclamations.    He 


since  it  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown  and 
asserting  that  the  governor's  factors,  on  the 
frontier,  trafficked  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, by  supplying  the  savages  with  arms 
and  ammunition  contrary  to  law.  He  con- 
cludes by  appealing  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment. 

In  compliance  with  Bacon's  invitation,  a 
numerous  convention,  including  many  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  colony,  assembled  in 
August,  1676.  In  preparing  an  oath  to  be 
administered  to  the  people,  the  three  articles 
proposed  were  read  by  James  Minge,  clerk 
of  the  house  of  burgesses.  1st,  that  they 
should  aid  General  Bacon  in  the  Indian  war: 
2nd,  that  they  would  oppose  Sir  William 
Berkeley's  endeavors  to  hinder  the  same: 
3rd,  that  they  would  oppose  any  power  sent 
out  from  England,  till  terms  were  agreed  to 
granting  that  the  country's  complaint  should 
be  heard  against  Sir  William  before  the  king 
and  parliament,  A  ''  bloody  debate"  ensued, 
especially  on  this  last  article, — lasting  from 
noon  till  midnight.  Bacon  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  supported  it,  and  he  protest- 
ed that  without  it  he  should  surreuder  his 
commission  to  the  assembly.*    In  this  con- 


demands  whether  those  who  are  entirely  de-  juncture,  when  the  scales  of  selAdefence  and 
voted  to  the  king  and  country,  can  deserve 
the  name  of  rebels  and  traitors?  In  vindica- 
tion of  their  loyalty,  he  points  to  the  peace- 


*  Mrs.  Cotton *8  Letter. 

t  A  vindication  of  Sir  William,  afterwards  published, 
nys,  "  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately put  forth  proclamations  to  undeceire  the  people ; 
because  he  bad  then  no  means  of  securing  himself  nor 
forces  to  hsTe  maintained  such  a  pmcUmation  by,  but  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  he  could  of  doing  all  this  when 
OloQster  county  having  been  plundered  by  Bacon  before 
his  going  out  against  the  Indians,  made  an  address,"  6r.c. 
Burk,  Tol.2,  p.  261. 

t  B«varley«  B.  1.  pp.  74-76.  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  333. 
Bark,  vol.  8,  p.  172.      Bacon's  Proceedings,  p.  15,  in  IsL 


loyalty  seemed  in  equipoise,  '<  the  gunner  of 
York  fort''  brought  sudden  news  of  fresh 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  in  Glou- 
cester county,  near  Carter's  creek.  Bicon 
demanded,  '*  how  it  could  be  possible  that 
the  chief  fort  in  Virginia  should  be  threaien- 
ed  by  the  Indians  ?"  The  gunner  replied, 
•*  that  the  governor,  on  the  day  before,  had 
conveyed  all  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the 
fort  into  his  own  vessel."  This  disclosure 
produced  a  deep  sensation  in  the  conveDtioo, 

*  According  to  "Narrative  of  fndian  and  Civil  Wirt,"  P« 
16,  Bacon  contended  single-handed  against  "agrair  owr 

„_,  ^ counted  the  wisest  in  the  country."    With  wh«t  inim** 

Force.    T.  M.  says.  **  Bacon  calU  a  coDveotioii  at  Middle |  would  we  read  a  report  of  bis  speech?    Bat  Bacon's  o 
PUntatioo,  15  miUafnm  Jamutcwn,**  qnence,  like  Henry's,  Urea  only  in  trmdiiion. 
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and  the  people  now  became  reconciled  to 
the  oath.  Among  the  subscribers  on  this 
occasion,  were  Colonel  Ballard,  Colonel 
Beale,  Colonel  Swan  and  Squire  Bray,  all  of 
the  couDcil,  Colonels  Jordan,  Smith  of  Pur- 
ton,  Scarborough,  •  Miller,  Lawrence,  and 
William  Dmmmond.  t  Writs  were  issued  in 
his  majesty's  name  for  an  assembly  t<^meet 
on  the  4th  of  September.  They  were  signed 
by  the  four  members  of  the  council.  The 
oath  was  administered  to  the  people  of  every 
rank,  except  servants.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  the  country  hath  raised  an  ar- 
my against  our  common  enemy,  the  Indians, 
and  the  same  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Bacon,  being  upon  the  point  to  march 
forth  against  the   said  common  enemy,  hath 
been  diverted  and   necessitated  to  move  to 
the  suppressing  of  forces  by  evil  disposed 
persons,  raised  against  the  said  general  Ba- 
con, purposely  to  foment  and  stir  up  civil 
war  among  us  to  the  ruin  of  this  his  majes- 
ty's  country.     And  whereas,  it  is  notoriously 
manifest  that  Sir  William  Berkley,  knight, 
governor  of  the  country,  assisted,  counselled 
and  abetted  by  those  evil  disposed  persons 
aforesaid,  hath  not  only  commanded,  fomen- 
ted and  stirred  up  the  people  to  the  said  civil 
war,  but  failing  therein  hath  withdrawn  him- 
self to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people 
and  the  unsettiement  of  the  country.     And 
whereas,  the  said  army  raised  by  the  country 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  remain  full  of  dis- 
satLsfaction  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  ex- 
pecting attempts  from  the  said  governor  and 
the  evil  counsellors  aforesaid.     And  since  no 
proper  means  have  been  found  out  for  the 
settlement  of  the  distractions  and  preventing 
^e  horrid  outrages  and  murders  daily  com- 
mitted in  many  places  of  the  country  by  the 
barbarous  enemy;  it  hath  been  thought  fit  by 
the  said  general,  to  call  unto  him  all  such 
sober  and  discreet  gentlemen  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  will  admit,  to 
the  iMlddle  Plantation,  to  consult  and  advise 
ot  re-establishing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
So  we,  the  said  gentlemen,  being  this  3rd 
of  August  1676  accordingly  met,  do  advise, 


•  This  name  is  tpelt  Scartbrook  in  the  "Narmiive  of 
'riJ  •  I  and  Civil  Waiv,"  Scarborough  wan  proLaJily  the  name 

Jniended. 

t  He  had  recently  been  governor  of   South   Carolina, 
fiiacrufi  8ii|>po«es  that  be  was  a  Preshyteriao. 


resolve,  declare  and  conclude  and  for  our- 
selves do  swear  in  manner  following : 

"  First.  That  we  will  at  all  times  join  with 
the  said  general  Bacon  and  his  army  against 
the  common  enemy  in  all  points  whatsoever. 
Secondly  :  That  whereas  certain  persons 
have  lately  contrived  and  designed  the  rais- 
ing forces  against  the  said  general  and  the 
army  under  his  command,  thereby  to  beget 
a  civil  war,  we  will  endeavor  the  discovery 
and  apprehending  all  and  every  of  those 
evil-disposed  persons  and  them  secure  untiil 
further  order  from  the  general.  Thirdly: 
And  whereas  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
governor  hath  informed  the  king's  majesty, 
that  the  said  gej;ieral  and  the  people  of  the 
country  in  arms  under  his  command,  their 
aiders  and  abetters  are  rebellious  and  remo- 
ved from  their  allegiance,  and  that  upon  such 
like  information,  he  the  said  governor,  hath 
advised  and  petitioned  the  king  to  send  forces 
to  reduce  them-— we  do  further  declare  and 
believe  in  our  consciences  that  it  consists 
with  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  with  our 
allegiance  to  his  most  sacred  majesty,  that 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  do  oppose  and  suppress  all  for- 
ces whatsoever  of  that  nature,  until  such  time 
as  the  king  be  fully  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  sent  from  the  said  Nathaniel  Bacon,  in 
the  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  determina- 
tion thereof  be  remitted  hither.  And  we  do 
swear  that  we  will  him  the  said  general  and 
the  army  under  his  command  aid  and  assist 
accordingly.'*  * 

Drummond  advised  that  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley should  be  deposed  and  Sir  Henry  Chich- 
ely  substituted  in  his  place.  His  counsel  not 
being  approved,  *^  do  not  make  so  strange  of 
it,"  said  Drummond,  *'for  I  can  show  from 
ancient  records  that  such  things  have  been 
done  in  Virginia.'*  But  it  was  agreed  that 
the  governor's  retreat  should  be  taken  for  an 
abdication.  Sarah  Drummond  was  not  less 
enthusiastic  in  Bacon's  favor,  than  her  hus- 
band. She  exclaimed,  '^The  child  that  is 
unborn  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  for  the 
good  that  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  coun- 
try." "  Should  we  overcome  the  governor," 
said  Ralph  Weldinge,  "we  must  expect  a 
greater  power  from  England  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  our  ruin."     Sarah  Drummond  re- 

♦  Dcverley,  B.  I,  p.  74. 
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Lieutenant  General,  sailed  with  two  handred 
and  fifty  men  for  Accomac.  On  hia  passage 
he  captured  another  vessel ;  so  that  he  ap- 
peared off  Accomac  with  four  sail.  The 
governor  having  not  a  single  vessel  to  defend 
himself,  was  overwhelmed  with  despair.  At 
this  juncture  he  received  a  note  from  Lara- 
more,  offering  if  he  would  send  him  some 
assistance,  to  deliver  Bland  with  all  his  men 
prisoners  into  his  hands.  The  governor  sus- 
picious of  Laramore,  thought  the  note  only 
a  bait  to  entrap  him ;  but  upon  advising  with 
his  friend,  Colonel  Philip  Ludwell,  he  coun- 
selled him  to  accept  Laramore's  offer,  as  the 
best  alternative  now  left  him,  and  gallantly 
undertook  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Sir  William  Berkeley  con- 
senting, Ludwell  with  twenty-six  men  well- 
armed,  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  along- 
side of  Laramore's  vessel.  He  was  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  Ludwell  boarded  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  soon  after 
took  the  other  vessels.  Bland,  Carver  and 
the  other  chiefs  were  sent  to  the  governor,  and 
the  common  men  secured  on  board  of  the 
vessels.  When  Laramore  waited  on  the 
governor,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  called 
iiim  his  deliverer  and  gave  him  a  large  share 
of  his  favor.  In  a  few  days  the  brave  Carver 
was  hanged  on  the  Accomac  Shore.  Cap- 
tain  Gardner  sailing  from  James  river,  now 
came  to  the  governor's  relief,  with  his  own 
vessel,  the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ten  or  twelve 
sloops,  which  he  had  collected  upon  hearing 
of  Bland's  expedition. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  by  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  suddenly  raised  from  the  aby?s 
of  despair  to  the  pinnacle  of  hope,  resolved 
to  push  his  success  still  further.  With  Lara^ 
more's  vessel  and  Gardner's,  together  with 
sixteen  or  seventeen  sloops  and  a  motley 
band  of  about  six  hundred  men  in  arms, 
the  governor  returned  in  triumph  to  James* 
town,  where  falling  on  his  knees,  he  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon 
and  his  men  rebels  and  traitors.  There  were 
now  ill  Jamesto^yn  nine  hundred  Bacopians, 
as  they  came  to  be  styled,  under  command  ol 
Colonel  Hansford,  commissioned  by  Bacon. 
Berkeley  sent  in  a  summons  for  surrender  of 
the  town,  with  offer  of  pardon  to  all  except 
Drummond  and  Lawrence.  Upon  this  all  ot 
them  retired  to  their  homes,  except  Hans- 

try.    He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Richard  Bennet,  some* 

time  governor  of  the  colony.    Bland  Papers,  rol.  1,  p.  148.       •  Accordiog  to  Mf«.  Colton'a  IjcUcf,  one  lhp3S*o<i  act 


membered  that  England  was  divided  into 
hostile  factions,  between  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Taking  from 
the  ground  a  small  stick  and  breaking  it,  she 
added,  "  I  fear  the  power  of  England  no  more 
than  a  broken  straw."  Looking  for  relief 
from  the  odious  navigation  act,  she  declared, 
"  now  we  can  build  ships  and  like  New  Eng- 
land trade  to  any  part  of  the  world.'' 

Bacon  also  issued  proclamations,  com- 
manding all  men  in  the  land,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  join  his  standard  and  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troops  expceted  from  England, 
to  retire  into  the  wilderness  and  resist  the 
troops  expected  from  England  until  they 
should  acfree  to  treat  of  an  accommodation 
of  the  dispute. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  Giles 
Bland,  oilly  son  of  JohnvBland,  an  eminent 
London  merchant,  who  was  personally  known 
to  the  king  and  had  a  considerable  interest 
at  court.  As  he  was  sending  his  son  out  to 
Virginia  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of 
his  uncle,  Theodorick  Bland,  *  late  of  the 
council,  he  got  him  appointed  collector-gen- 
eral of  the  customs.  In  this  capacity  he  had 
a  right  to  board  any  vessel  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  He  was  a  man  of  talent, 
courage  and  a  haughty  bearing,  and  having 
quarrelled  with  the  governor  now  sided  warm- 
ly with  Bacon.  There  chanced  to  be  lying 
in  York  river  a  vessel  of  sixteen  guns,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Laramore.  Bland  went 
on  board  of  her  with  a  party  of  armed  men, 
under  pretence  of  Searching  for  contraband 
goods  and  seizing  the  captain  confined  him 
in  the  cabin.  Laramore  discoverinsr  Bland's 
designs,  resolved  to  deceive  him  in  his  turn 
and  entered  into  bis  measures  with  such  ap- 
parent sincerity,  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  vessel,  With  her,  another 
vessel  of  four  guns  under  Captain  Carver, 
and  a  sloop.  Bland  now  appointed  Bacon's 


*  This  Theodojrick  Bland  was  sometime  «  merchant  at 
Luars,  in  Spain,  and  came  over  to  Virgioia  in  1654,  where, 
settling  at  Wcslovcr,  upon  James  river,  in  Charles  City 
county,  he  died  23rd  April,  1671,  aged  41  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  which  he  built  and  gave, 
together  with  ten  acres  of  land,  a  court-house  and  prison, 
for  the  county  and  parish.  He  lies  buried  in  iKe  Weslover 
church-yard  between  two  of  his  friends.  \]\c  cliurch  having 
long  since  fallen  down.  He  was  of  the  king's  council  and 
speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  was  in  fortune  and 
understanding  inferior  to  no  man  of  his  time  in  the  coun* 
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ford,  Lawreocc,  Drummond  and  a  few  others, 
vbo  made  for  the  head  of  York  river,  in 
quest  of  Bacon,  who  had  returned  to  that 
quarter. 

During  these  events.  Bacon  was  executing 
his  designs  against  the  Indians.  As  soon  as 
be  had  despatched  Bland  to  Accomac,  he 
crossed  the  James  river  at  his  own  house,  at 
Curie's,  and  surprising  the  Appomattox  In- 
diaus,  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  little  below  the  falls,  (now  Pe- 
tenbarg,)  he  burnt  their  town,  killed  a  large 
number  of  the  tribe  and  dispersed  the  rest.  * 
Thence  he  traversed  the  country  to  the  South- 
ward, destroying  many  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nottoway,  the  Meherrin  and  the  Roan- 
oke. His  name  had  become  so  formidable, 
that  the  Indians  fled,  everywhere  before  him, 
and  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  save  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  country,  sev- 
eral tribes  perished,  and  they  who  survived 
were  so  reduced  as  to  be  never  afterwards 
able  to  make  any  firm  stand  against  the  whites 
and  gradually  became  tributary  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1676—1677. 

Bicon  marches  back  upon  Jamestown ;  Berkley's  flight ; 
Jamestown  barnt :  Bacon  dies ;  Htinsford  and  others  ex- 
Kuird ;  Close  of  the  rebellion  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
Vartia] ;  Arrivai  of  an  English  regiment ;  The  Royal 
Comoiissioners ;  Punishments  of  the  rebels ;  Berkley 
icralled;  Sccceeded  by  Jeffreys;  Berkley's  death;  The 
Qnrcn  of  Pamankey ;  Failure  of  the  New  Charter. 

Bacon  having  exhausted  his  provisions  had 
dismissed  the  ^eater  part  of  his  forces  be- 
fore Lawrence,  Drummond,  Hansford  and 
the  other  fugitives  from  Jamestown  joined 
him.  Upon  learning  the  governor's  return, 
Bacon  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fiily,  three  hundred  and  eight 


*  Hi.oory  of  Bacon*s  rebellion  in  Virginia  Gazette,  for 
\'&).  Bark,  toI.  2,  p.  176,  places  this  battle  or  massacre 
on  Bloody  Run,  near  where  Richmond  now  stands.  Bui 
Wafers  to  no  authority  and  I  think  had  none  better  than  a 
loose  tradition.  The  Appomattox  Indians  occupied  both 
sj'ies  of  the  river  in  question.  Now  it  is  altogether  impro- 
^rdlU^  that  Indians  still  inhabited  the  North  Bank  of  the 
Janj<?$,  near  Curle*s.  Besides,  if  they  had,  it  was  unne- 
rta«ary  to  cross  the  James  before  commencing  the  attack. 
CurU> «  was  a  proper  point  for  crossing  with  a  view  of  sor- 
pri&ing  the  Indians  on  t.be  Appom»UO](. 


hundred,  ^  marched  back  upon  Jamestown, 
leading  his  Indian  captives  in  triumph  before 
him.  He  found  the  town  defended  by  a  pali- 
sade, running  across  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula. Riding  along  this  work,  he  reconnoi- 
tred the  governor's  position.  Then  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  animated  his 
fatigued  men  to  advance  at  once,  and  lead- 
ing them  close  to  the  palisade,  sounded  a 
defiance  with  the  trumpet  and  fired  upon  the 
loyalist  garrison.  The  governor  remained 
quiet,  hoping  that  want  of  provisions  would 
force  Bacon  to  retire ;  but  he  supplied  his 
troops  from  Sir  William's  seat  at  Greenspring, 
three  miles  distant.  He  afterwards  com- 
plained that  ''  his  dwelling-house,  at  Green- 
spring,  was  almost  ruined ;  his  household 
goods  and  others  of  great  value  totally  plun- 
dered, that  he  had  not  a  bed  to  lye  on ;  two 
great  beasts,  three  hundred  sheep,  seventy 
horses  and  mares,  all  his  corn  and  provisions 
taken  away."  t  Bacon  now  adopted  a  sin- 
gular stratagem  and  one  hardly  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  chivalry.  Sending  out 
small  parties  of  horse,  he  captured  the  wives 
of  all  the  principal  loyalists  then  with  the 
governor  and  among  them  the  lady  of  Col. 
Bacon,  Sr.,  madam  Bray,  madam  Page  and 
madam  Ballard.  One  of  them  was  sent  in- 
to Jamestown  to  communicate  news  of  their 
capture,  t  Bacon  raised  by  moonlight  a  cir- 
cumvallation  of  trees,  earth  and  brush-wood 
around  the  governor's  outworks.  At  day- 
break next  morning  the  governor's  troops 
being  fired  upon,  made  a  sortie ;  but  they 
were  driven  back,  leaving  their  drum  and  their 
dead  behind  him.  Upon  the  top  of  the  work 
which  he  had  thrown»up  and  where  alone  a 
sally  could  be  made,  Bacon  exhibited  the 
captive  ladies  to  the  view  of  their  husbands 
and  friends  in  the  town  and  kept  them  there 
until  he  completed  his  works.  He  now 
mounted  a  small  battery  of  cannon  com- 

*■  Mrs.  Ann  Cotton  says  150,  the  account  in  the  Virginia 
Gazette  800,  the  king's  commissioners  300— the  last  prop 
bably  nearest  the  number. 

t  See"  Answer  to  the  objections  against  Sir  William 
Berkeley,"  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  263. 

I  Mrs.  Cotton's  LeUer.  Sec  also  Col.  Ludwell's  Letter 
in  Chalmers'  Annals,  pp.  349-350.  "  Ravishing  o(  women 
from  their  homes  and  hurrying  them  about  the  country  in 
ihcir  rude  cannps,  often  thi-ealening  them  with  death."  Ac- 
cording to  ••Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Wars,"  Bacon 
made  use  of  the  ladies  only  to  complete  his  bnltery  and 
removed  them  out  of  harm's  way  at  the  time  of  the  sortie. 
|fi  is  impossible  to  re.cpncije  the  conflicting  statemenU. 
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manding  the  shipping  but  not  the  town.  At 
this  conjuncture,  such  was  the  cowardice  of 
Sir  William's  motley  crowd  of  followers, 
solely  intent  upon  plunder,  promised  them 
by  ^^  his  honour,''  that  although  superior  in 
time,  place  and  numbers,  to  Bacon's  force, — 
yet  out  of  six  hundred  of  them,  only  twenty 
gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  stand  by 
him.  And  so  great  was  their  fear  of  discov- 
ery, that  in  two  or  three  days  afler  the  sortie, 
they  embarked  in  the  night,  secretly  weigh- 
ing anchor  and  dropping  silently  down  the 
river  ; — thus  retreating  before  an  enemy  that 
for  a  week  had  been  exposed  to  far  more 
hardships  and  privations  than  themselves. 
For  in  this  very  service  it  was  believed  Bacon 
contracted  the  disease  which  carried  him  off, 
by  lying  during  a  rainy  season  in  the  trenches 
before  the  town.  Sir  William  carried  off 
with  him  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
their  goods.  At  dawn  of  the  next  day  Ba- 
con entered  Jamestown  without  opposition. 
It  beincf  determined  that  it  should  be  burnt, 
Lawrence  and  Drummond,  who  ownod  two 
of  the  best  houses  there,  set  fire  to  them  in 
the  eveninsr  with  their  own  hands,  and  the 
soldiers  following  the  example,  laid  in  ashes 
Jamestown  with  the  church  and  state-house, 
saying  *'  the  rogues  shall  harbour  no  more 
here."  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  his  peo- 
ple beheld  the  flames  from  the  vessels  riding 
below.  * 

Bacon  now  marched  to  York  river,  which 
he  crossed  at  Tindall's,  (now  Gloucester) 
Point,  in  order  to  encounter  Col.  Brent,  who 
was  marching  against  him  from  the  Potomac 
with  twelve  hundred  men.  But  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  hearing  of  Bacon's  success, 
joined  his  standard,  ''  resolving  with  the  Per- 
sians to  go  and  worship  the  rising  sun."  t 
Bacon  now  called  a  convention  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  administered  the  oath  to  the  people 
of  that  county  and  began  to  plan  another  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians,  or,  as  some  re- 
port, against  Accomac,  when  he  fell  sick  of 
a  dysentery,  X  brought  on  by  exposure,  and 


retired  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pate,  in  Glou- 
cester, and  lingering  some  weeks,  died.* 
The  place  of  his  interment  has  never  been 
discovered.  It  was  concealed  by  his  friends 
lest  his  remains  should  be  insulted  by  the 
vindictive  Berkelev,  in  whom  old  ave  seems 
not  to  have  mitigated  the  fury  of  the  pas- 
sions. According  to  one  tradition,  Bacon's 
bones  were  screened  from  insult  by  stones 
being  laid  on  his  coffin,  by  his  friend  Law- 
rence, t  as  was  supposed.  According  to 
others,  it  was  conjectured  that  his  body  had 
been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  majestic 
York.  X 

Upon  Bacon's  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  Lieutenant  General  Ingram,  (whose  real 
name  was  Johnson,)  who  had  lately  arriTed  in 
Virginia.  Ingram  was  supported  by  Wake- 
let,  Langston,  and  Lawrence  and  their  ad- 
herents. They  took  possession  of  West 
Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river,  fortified  it 
and  made  it  their  place  of  arms.  §  There  is 
still  extant  there  a  ruinous  stone-house,  which 
perhaps  was  occupied  by  Ingram  and  his  as- 
sociates. As  soon  as  Berkeley  heard  of  Ba- 
con's death,  he  sent  over  Robert  Beverley, 
with  a  party  in  a  sloop,  to  York  river,  where 
they  captured  Col.  Hansford  and  some  others, 
at  the  house  of  a  Col.  Reade,  where  York- 
town  now  is.  Hansford  was  taken  to  Acco- 
mac, tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
He  requested  ''  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier  and 
not  hanged  like  a  dog,"  but  was  told,  "you 
die  as  a  rebel  and  not  as  a  soldier."  He 
was  "  young,  gay  and  gallant,  nursed  among 
the  forests  of  the  old  Dominion;  fond  of 
amusement,  not  indifferent  to  pleasure ;  im- 
patient of  restraint,  keenly  sensitive  to  honor 
fearless  of  death  and  passionately  fond  of  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth."  ||  During  the  short 
respite  allowed  him,  his  soul  was  serene ;  he 
professed  penitence  for  all  the  sins  of  his 
life ;  but  refused  to  admit  what  was  charged 


•  T.  M*fl  account  and  Breviarie  and  Condoaion.  Burk, 
Yol.  2,  p.  190. 

t  Mn.  Cotton'a  Letter. 

X  The  loyalials  ugainst  whose  calumny  the  grave  afforded 
no  ahelter,  alleged  that  Bacon  died  of  n  loathaoine  diseaae 
bjr  a  viaitatioa  of  Ood.  Thia  falsehood  is  diaproren  by  T. 
Mm  the  .history  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  and  by  the  King's 
coiomiaaionara. 


♦  Breviarie  and  Conclusion,  and  Beverley,  B.  l.p  ^' 
Hay  thiit  he  died  at  Ihe  house  of  a  lir.  Green.  Burk,  <<'- 
2,  p.  192,  says  "at  the  house  of  a  Doctor  Pale." 

t  T.  M's  account. 

X  Arcount  of  B.«roa*s  Rc!«1lion  in  Va.  Guzrtte,  1*6?. 

^  West  PoinI,  originuljy  West's  Point,  so  railed  l»y  "•• 
dirion  from  an  curly  settler  of  that  name,  of  the  fsmilyf 
Lord  Delaware.  In  reference  to  whom  the  jlsce  *«** 
one  lime  named  "the  ciiy  of  De!«w«re." 

II  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  229.  I  have  liorrowed  freelj  in «'»'« 
passage,  as  in  several  others,  from  this  learned  histon«o, 
who  hnsi  been  at  the  pains  to  ezamino  oar  records  to  lo"! 
neglected  by  Virgioiaoa  tbemselres. 
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00  him  as  rebellion  to  be  one  of  them.  His 
last  words  were,  '*  take  notice,  I  die  a  loyal 
subject  and  a  lover  of  my  country."  He  was 
the  first  native  of  Virginia  that  perished  in 
this  ignominious  form,  and  in  America  the 
fint  martyr  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  His 
execution  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1676. 

Captain  Wiiford,  Captain  Farloe,  with  five 
or  six  others  of  less  note,  suffered  in  like 
manner  with  Hansford.  Major  Checsman 
died  in  prison,  probably  from  ill  usage.  The 
same  fate  befell  several  others. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  now  repaired  to  York 
river*  and  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  ex- 
cepting certain  persons  named,  especially 
Lawrence  and  Drummond.  A  party  of  one 
bondred  and  twenty  despatched  by  Berkeley 
to  surprise  a  guard  of  about  thirty  men  and 
boys,  under  Major  Whaley,  at  the  house  of 
Col.  Bacon,  on  Queen's  creek,  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Major 
Lawrence  Smith,  with  six  hundred  men,  was 
likewise  defeated  by  Ingram,  at  Col.  Pate's 
bouse.  Smith  saved  himself  by  flight ;  his 
men  were  all  made  prisoners.  Captain  Cou- 
set,  with  a  party,  was  sent  against  Raines, 
wbo  headed  the  insurgents  on  the  South  side 
of  James  river.  Raines  was  killed  and  his 
men  captured. 

Meanwhile  Ingram,  Wakelet  and  their  con- 
federates from  West  Point,  foraged  on  the 
estates  of  the  loyalists  with  impunity  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  governor.  They  defen- 
ded themselves  against  the  assaults  of  Lud- 
welland  others,  with  such  resolution  and  gal- 
lantry, that  Berkeley,  fatigued  and  exhausted, 
at  length  sent  by  Captain  Grantham,  a  com- 
plaisant letter  to  Wakelet,  or  as  some  say  to 
In^m,  offering  an  amnesty,  on  condition 
ofsunender.  This  was  agreed  to  and  in 
reward  for  his  submission,  Berkeley  present- 
ed to  Wakelet  all  the  Indian  plunder  at  West 
Point.  A  court-martial  was  held  on  board  of 
a  vessel  in  York  river,  January  11th,  1676-7, 
consistinff  of  the  Risfht  Honorable  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Berkeley,  Knt.,  Governor  and  Captain 
General  of  Virginia.  Col.  Nathaniel  Bacon. 
Col.  William  Claiborne.  Col.  Thomas  Bal- 
lard.    Col.   Southy   Littleton.     Col.  Philip 

•  T.  M.  and  Mrs.  Cotton.  If  we  may  believe  the  ac- 
eooot  in  lh«  Virginia  Gazette,  Berkeley  aenl  Col.  Ludwell 
«>ib  part  of  bis  forces  to  York  river,  while  he  with  the  rest 
repaired  U>  Jamestown. 


Ludwell.     Lieut.  Col.  John  West.     Colonel 
Augustine  Warner.    Major  Lawrence  Smith. 
Major  Robert  Beverley.   Capt.  Anthony  Arm- 
istead.     Col.  Matthew  Kemp.     Capt.  Dan- 
iel Jenifer.    Four  of  the  insurcrents  were  con- 
demned  by  this  court.      On  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, Drummond  w^as  taken  in   the  Chicka- 
hominy  swamp,  half  famished.     On  the  20th 
he  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  then  on  board  of  a  vessel  at  CoL 
Bacon's,  on  Queen's  creek.      The  governor 
upon  hearing  of  Drummond's  arrival,  imme- 
diately went  on  shore  and  saluted  him  with 
a  courtly  bow,  saying,  **  Mr.  Drummond  you 
are  very  unwelcome  ;  I  am  more  glad  to  see 
you  than  any  man  in  Virginia.      Mr.  Drum- 
mond you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour." 
Drummond  replied,  ''What  your  honor  plea- 
ses."    A  court-martial  was  immediately  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Bray,  Esq.,  whither 
the  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  irons.      He 
was  stripped  and  a  ring,  pledge  of  domestic 
love,  torn  from  his  finger  before  conviction ; 
condemned  at  one  o'clock,  he  was  executed 
on  a  oribbet  at  4.     He  was  a  sedate  Scotch 
gentleman  of  estimable  character,  who  had 
made  himself  extremely  obnoxious   to   the 
hatred  of  the  governor,  by  the  lively  con- 
cern he  had  always  evinced  in  the  public 
grievances.     When  afterwards  the  petition 
of  his  widow,  Sarah  Drummond,  depicting 
the   cruel   treatment  of  her  husband,    was 
read  in  the  king's  council  in  England,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch  said:-— '^  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  wish  a  person  alive, 
otherwise  I  could  wish  Sir  William  Berkeley 
so,  to  see  what  could  be  answered  to  such  bar- 
barity ;  but  he  has  answered  it  before  this."* 
January  24th,  six  other  insurgents  were  con- 
demned   to   death   at   Greensprihg.      John 
West  was  banished  for  seven  years  and  his 
estate  confiscated.     Lawrence  and  four  com- 
panions disappeared  from  the  frontier,  march- 
ing through  the  snow.     They  preferred  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  share 


•  Morryson*s  Letter,  Burk  vol.  2,  p. 268.  Mrs.  Afra Behn 
celebrated  this  rebellion  in  a  tragi -comedy  entitled,  *'ihe 
Widow  Ranter,  or  the  history  of  Baron  in  Virginia."  Dry- 
den  honored  it  with  a  prologue.  The  play  failed  on  the 
*iage  and  was  published  in  1690.  There  is  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  sets  historical  truth  at  defiance 
and  is  replete  with  roarsc  humor  and  indelicate  wit." 
Grahaine's  Hi«l.  U.  S.  vol.  I,  p.  124  in  note.  It  is|)OSsibte 
that  Sarah  Drummond  .may  have  Lccii  intended  by  the 
"  Widow  Ranter.'' 
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Drummond's  fate.  Lawrence  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  for  wit,  learning  and  sobriety, 
was  equalled  by  few.  He  had  been  defraud- 
ed of  a  handsome  estate  by  the  partiality  of 
Berkeley  towards  a  corrupt  favorite.  The 
rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  was  largely  attri- 
buted to  Lawrence.  He  had  openly  avowed 
that  he  hoped  to  find  means  by  which  not  only 
he  should  repair  his  own  losses,  but  see  the 
country  relieved  from  the  frowardness,  ava- 
rice and  French  despotism  of  the  governor. 
Lawrence  had  married  a  wealthy  widow,  and 
kept  a  large  house  of  public  entertainment 
at  Jamestown,  which  gave  him  an  extensive 
influence.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  perhaps 
lodged  there,  and  the  house  was  searched  for 
him  on  the  morning  of  his  escape* 

On  the  29th  of  January,  a  fleet  arrived  from 
England,  under  command  of  admiral  Sir 
John  Berry,  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Herbert  Jeffreys  and  Col. 
Morryson.  These  three  were  joined  in  a 
commission  with  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  late  commotions 
and  to  restore  order.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  ofier  a  reward  of  iSSOO  to 
any  one  who  would  seize  Bacon,  and  pardon 
to  all  others  who  would  take  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience and  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior. Freedom  was  ofl!ered  to  servants 
and  slaves  who  would  aid  in  suppressing  the 
revolt.  •  The  general  court  and  the  assem- 
bly having  now  met,  several  more  of  Bacon's 
adherents  were  convicted  by  a  civil  tribunal 
and  put  to  death ; — a  large  part  of  them  were 
men  of  competent  fortune  and  fair  character. 
Among  these  was  Giles  Bland,  whose  friends 
in  England,  it  was  reported,  had  procured 
his  pardon,  to  be  sent  over  with  the  fleet. 
But  it  availed  him  nothing.  It  was  whisper- 
ed that  he  was  executed  under  private  orders 
sent  out  from  England  ;  the  duke  of  York 
having  sworn,  "  by  God,  Bacon  and  Bland 
shall  die."  Bland  and  Crewes  were  execu- 
ted at  "  Bacon's  Trench,"  near  Jamestown  ; 
four  others  at  Colonel  Readers,  (Yorktown,) 
Anthony  Arnold  in  chains  at  West  Point. 
These  executto^n^  took  place  in  March,  1677. 

The  commissioners,  who  assisted  in  the 
trials  of  the  prisoners,  now  proceeded  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  late  distractions.! 

*  Chftlmcrs*  Annals,  p.  336.  The  same  measure  had 
been  before  authorized  l»y  the  Long  Purliamont  and  was 
resorted  lo  a  century  nfiorwanls  by  the  Earl  of  Dunriiore. 

t  The  commisyuMirrs  sale  at  Swan's  Point. 


The  insurgents  had  found  powerful  frieudj 
among  the  people  of  England  and  in  parlia* 
ment.  The  commissioners  discountenanced 
the  excesses  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  the 
loyalists,  and  invited  the  planters  hi  every 
quarter  to  bring  in  their  grievances  without 
fear.  *  In  their  zeal  for  enquiry  they  forcibtr 
seized  the  journals  of  the  assembly.  The 
burgesses,  in  October,  1677,  demanded  satis- 
faction for  this  indignity  in  language  stigma* 
tized  by  Charles  II.  as  seditious,  t  The  num- 
ber of  persons  executed  was  twenty-two,  { 
of  whom  twelve  were  condemned  by  Court- 
Martial.  Punishment  was  carried  far  beyond 
the  demands  even  of  political  necessity. 
During  eight  months  Virginia  had  suffered 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  devastation,  fire,  execu- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  §  So  violent  was  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  throw  off  the  malady  of  despotism 
and  misrule.  In  October,  Charles  II.  issued 
two  proclamations,  authorizing  Berkeley  to 
pardon  all  except  Nathaniel  Bacon  Jr.,  and 
afterwards  another  proclamation  declaring 
Sir  William's  of  10th  February  1676,  «oi 
conformable  to  his  instructions,  in  excepting 
others  from  pardon  besides  Bacon — and  abro- 
gating it.  Yet  the  king's  commissioners  a>- 
sisted  in  the  condemnation  of  several  of  the 
prisoners.  An  act  of  pardon,  under  the  great 
seal,  brought  over  by  Lord  Culpepper,  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  assembly  in  June. 
1680,  and  several  persons  are  excepted  in  it 
who  were  included  in  Sir  William's  "bloody 
bill"  of  Feb.,  1677.  || 

All  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  June  1676, 
called  *' Bacon's  Laws,"  were  repealed,  as 
well  by  the  order  and  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.,  as  also  by  act  of  the  assembly  held  at 
Greenspring,  Feb.  20,  1677.  IT  This  assem- 
bly passed  an  act  of  indemnity  and  pardon 
excepting  from  its  benefits  Nathaniel  Bacon 
Jr.  and  about  fifly  others,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Carver,  Drummond,  Lawreuce, 
Bland,  Ingram,  Wakelct  and  Sarah  Grindon. 

*  See  Account  in  Virginiit  G<iieUe.  The  symptibj  o( 
Jeffrey *s  with  the  rebellioua  Virgioiaus  y^at  not  cai^elf 
diKinierestcd,  for  he  was  hboui  to  socceed  Berkeley  io  b.i 
office  of  Governor. 

t  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  1.,  p.  163.  Chalmers' AI^ 
nuls.  337-38. 

X  The  commissioners  say  twenty-lhree.  Sec  arcou?:  a 
Virginia  Gazette. 

^  Chalmers*  Annals,  335. 

I!  Hening,  to!.  2.,  pp.  3e6-4^-129l30- 159*461. 

%  Hriiioff,  vol.  2,  p.  3C5. 
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These  were  attainted.     Minor  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  others ;  some   were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  pardon  on  their  knees  with 
a  rope  about  the  neck,  others  fined,  disfran- 
chiiied  or  banished.     These  penalties  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  ttf  the  people  and 
were  in  several  instances  evaded  by  the  con* 
nirance  of  the  courts.     John   Baorwell  and 
Thomas  Gordon  adjudged  to  appear  at  Rap- 
pahannock court   with    halters  about   their 
necks,  were  allowed  to  appear  with  small 
tape.    In  the  same  county  William  Potts  in- 
stead of  a  halter  wore  a  Manchester  bindinor.  * 
The  assembly  in  consonance  with  one  of 
Bacon's  laws,  declared  Indian  prisoners  slaves 
and  their  property  lawful  prize.     An  order 
was  made  for  building  a  new  state-house  at 
Tindall's,  now  Gloucester  point,   on   York 
river.    But  the  order  was  never  carried  into 
effect.    Many  of  the  acts  of  this  session  are 
exact  copies  of  "  Bacon's,  laws,"   the   titles 
alone  being  altered,  Sir  William  Berkeley  and 
the  loyalists  thus  tacitly  confessing  the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  which  they  had  been  guilty 
and  the  merits  of  acts  passed  by  those  whom 
the?  had  stigmatised  and  punished  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  t 

Berkeley,  worn  out  with  agitations  to  which 
his  age  was  unequal  and  in  bad  health,  being 
recalled  by  the  king,  ceased  to  be  governor 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1677,  and  returned  in 
the  fleet  to  London,  leaving  Col.  Herbert 
Jeffreys  in  his  place.  X  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley died  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
of  a  broken  heart,  §  as  some  relate,  without 
ever  seeing  the  king,  having  been  confined 
lo  bis  chamber  from  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
Charles  IL,  according  to  other  accounts,  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  Sir  William's  con- 
duct in  Virginia  and  the  kindest  regard  for 
hio],  |i  and  even  condescended  to  make  in- 
quiry respecting  his  health.  Others  again  on 
the  contrary  report,  that  the  king  said  of  him, 
''  that  old  fool  ha&  hanged  more  men  in  that 
naked  country,  than  I  have  done  for  the  mur- 


'  Heninf,  rol.  2,  p.  657. 

j  ibid.,  Tol.  2,  p.  391,  in  note. 

+  Jeffreys  was  sworn  inlo  office  on  the  same  day.  His 
comtni^^ion  Ijore  date  Nov.  11.1676.  (28  Car.  11.)  See 
2  HcQing,  p.  7.  In  July,  1C75,  Lord  Culpepper  had  been 
•r'fwiDied  Governorinchief  of  Virginia,  but  he  did  not 
»rnrp  in  Virginia  till  the  beginning  of  1680. 

^Chalmers*  lotrodaclory,  vol.  1,  p.  164. 

"Beverley,  B.  J,  p.  79. 


der  of  my  father."  *  Sir  William  Berkeley 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  fellow,  and  1629  was  made  mas* 
ter  of  arts.  [1630.]  He  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  He  held  the  place  of  Governor  in 
Virginia  from  1639  to  1651,  and  from  1659 
to  1677 — a  period  of  thirty  years,  a  term 
equalled  by  no  other  governor  of  the  colony. 
[1639.]  He  published  a  tragi-comedy,  "  The 
Lost  Lady,"  and  1663,  "A  Discourse  and 
View  of  Virijinia."  He  was  buried  at  Twick- 
enham.  He  left  no  children.  He  married 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Stephens.  She,  after 
Sir  William's  death,  intermarried  with  Col. 
Philip  Ludwell,  but  still  retained  the  title  of 
'*  Dame  (or  Lady)  Frances  Berkeley." 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly  in  June, 
1676,  the  queen  of  Pamunkey,  a  descendant 
of  Opechancanough,  was  introduced  into  the 
room  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs^  She 
entered  with  dignified  grace,  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter  and  her  son,  a  youth  of 
twenty  years.  She  wore  around  her  head  a 
plait  of  black  and  white  wampum-peake,t 
three  inches  wide,  after  the  manner  of  a 
crown,  X  and  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
dressed  deer-skin,  with  the  fur  outwards  and 
bordered  with  a  deep  fringe  from  head  to 
foot.  Beinff  seated,  the  chairman  asked  her, 
"  how  many  men  she  would  lend  the  English 
for  oruides  and  allies?"  She  referred  him  to 
her  son,  who  understood  English,  being  the 
reputed  son  of  an  English  colonel.  But  he 
declininof  to  answer,  she  burst  forth  in  an  ira- 
passioned  speech  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
length,  often  repeating  the  words,  "Toto- 
potomoi  chepiack,"  that  is  *'Totopotomoi 
dead,"  referring  to  her  husband,  who,  with  an 
hundred  of  his  men,  fell  while  fighting  under 
the  elder  Col.  Edward  Hill.     The  chairman, 


*  T.  M.'fl  account.  Grahame,  vol.  1,  pp.  98-105  (Amer. 
Ed.)  eulogizes  Berkley  and  warmly  espouses  his  eause ;  his 
estimate  of  Bacon  is  proportionally  unfavorable.  Perhaps 
in  this  as  in  most  disputes,  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 

t  A  purple  l)ead  of  shell  drilled* 

X  In  Howe's  Historical  Collections,  p.  470,  is  a  notice 
and  engraving  of  a  silver  frontlet  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
inscribed  "The  Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  "Charles  the  sec- 
ond, King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  IreUnd,  and  Vir- 
ginia," and  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pensc.'*  This  ornament 
was  purchased  from  some  Indians  and  preserved  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

[1708.]  Dean  Swift  iu  a  letter  to  Governor  Hunter  lat- 
lics  him  about  marrying  "  the  Queen  of  Pomunki.'*  Swifi*t 
works,  vol.  12. 
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untouched  by  this  appeal,  rudely  repeated 
the  inquiry  how  many  men  she  would  con- 
tribute ?  Avertint;  her  head  with  a  disdainful 
look  she  sate  silent,  till  the  question  being 
pressed  a  third  time,  she  replied  in  a  low 
tone,  "  six."  But  when  still  further  impor- 
tuned, she  said  **  twelve,''  although  she  had 
then  one  hundred  and  iifly  warriors  in  her 
town.     She  retired  silent  and  displeased. 

.1^1675.]  The  agents  of  Virginia  had  warm- 
ly solicited  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  and 
their  efforts  seemed  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  when  the  news  of  Bacon's  re- 
bellion furnished  the  government  with  a  pre- 
text for  violating  its  .engagements.  By  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  plantations  (adop- 
ted by  the  king  in  council  and  twice  ordered 
to  bo  passed  into  a  new  charter  under  the 
great  seal,)  it  was  provided,  ^'  that  no  impo- 
sition or  taxes  shall  be  laid  or  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  there,  but  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  governor,  coun- 
cil and  burgesses,  as  hath  been  heretofore 
used,"  reserving  however  to  parliament  the 
right  to  lay  duties  upon  commodities  ship- 
ped from  the  colony.  The  news  of  the  re- 
bellion frustrated  this  scheme  ;  the  promised 
charter  slept  in  the  Hamper  *  office  and  the 
one  actually  sent  over  was  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 
1677-1700. 

Jeffreys  succeeiled  by  Sir  Henry  Clurheley;  Culpepper 
Governor  in  chief  arrives  in  1680  ;  His  administration: 
Plant  culiinjj;  Persecnlion  of  Robert  Beverley;  Cul- 
pepper returns  to  Erigliind;  Fs  displaced  ;  Miscellaneous 
affairs;  The  Northern  Neck;  Simislics ;  Jnines  II. ; 
Lord  Efiinghnm  Governor  ;  Prisoners  taken  at  Culloden 
brought  to  Virginia ;  Robert  Beverley ;  Agitators  of  Vir- 
ginia; Effingham'^  corruption  and  tyranny  ;  His  depar- 
ture ;  Succession  of  William  &l  Mary  ;  Nicholson  Lieut. 
Governor;  His  popular  arts  ;  Cornnnissary  Blair,  The 
College  of  Wilham  &  Mary ;  Androa  Governor ;  His 
conduct  of  affairs ;  Tyranny  ;  Sent  prisoner  to  England; 
Nicholson  again  Governor;  Williamsburg  becomes  the 
Seat  of  Government. 

Jeffreys,  successor  of  Berkeley,  effected  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  and  held  an 
assembly  at  Middle  Plantation.     Regulations 

*  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  531.    *'  Hamper,"  i.  e.  Hanaper. 


were  adopted  for  the  Indian  trade  and  fairs 
appointed  for  the  sale  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties. But  the  natives  being  suspicious  of  in- 
novationSi  these  provisions  shortly  became 
obsolete.  Jeffreys  dying  [December,  1678,] 
was  succeeded  Uy  the  aged  Sir  Henry  Ghich- 
eley  appointed  deputy  governor.  Forts  were 
now  established  at  the  head  of  the  Jame$, 
York,  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  were 
prohibited  from  sending  their  tobacco  to  Vir- 
ginia to  be  shipped.  By  this  impolitic  mea- 
sure all  control  over  the  trade  of  those  pro- 
vinces was  lost.  * 

[July  8th,  1675.]  Thomas  Lord  Culpepper, 
baron  of  Thorsway  had  been  appointed  goT- 
ernor  in  chief  of  Virginia  for  life.    He  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  office   as  a  sine- 
cure ;  but  being  chid  in  December,  1679,  bj 
Charles  II.  for  remaining  in  England,  caaie 
over  to  the  colony  early  in    1680,  «nd  was 
sworn   into  office  May   10th.  t      He  found 
Virginia  tranquil.     He  brought  over  several 
laws  ready  drawn  up   in  England, — to  be 
passed  by  the  assembly,  it  being  '*  intended 
to  introduce  here  the  modes  of  Ireland.''  t 
His  lordship  being  invested  with  full  powers 
of  pardon,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  from  the 
people  whatever  he  asked.     After  procuring 
the  enactment  of  several  popular  acts,  inchi- 
ding  one  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  he  man- 
aged to  have  the  impost  of  two  shillings  on 
every  hogshead  of  tobacco  made  perpetual, 
and  instead  of  being  accounted  for  to  the 
assembly  as  formerly,  to  be  disposed  of  ashl^ 
majesty  might  think  fit.     Culpepper  contri- 
ved to  enlarge  his  salary  from  one  thousand 
pounds  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  besides 
perquisites  amounting  to  eight  hundred  more. 
Professing  a  great  concern  for  the  interest  of 
the  colony,  he  proposed  to  raise  the  value  of 
silver  coin  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
out  of  Virginia.     The  assembly  having  ac- 
cordingly prepared  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  hii 
lordship  insisting  that  it  was  the  king's  pre- 
rogative to  alter  the  coin,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect  and  then  producing  an 
order  for  disbanding  the  regiment  quartered 
in  Virginia,  he  paid  their  arrears  in  the  new 
coin,  greatly  to  his  own  gain.     Yet  shortly 

♦  Beverley.  B.  1,  p.  80. 
,  t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  8.    Cbitmeit*  Annals,  p.  340. 
X  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  164. 
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after,  discorering  that  the  altered  currency  l  red  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Concord 
redaced  bis  own  perquisites,  he  restored  it!  and  a  guard  set  over  him.     Escaping  from  the 


to  its  fonner  value.  •  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  this  unscrupulous  governor  returned  to 
England  by  way  of  Boston,  t 

Virginia  now  enjoying  profound  repose, 
large  crops  of  tobacco  were  raised  and  the 
price  fell  to  a  low  ebb.     [1680.]  The  discon- 
tents  of  the  planters  were   aggravated  by  an 
act  '•  for  cohabitation  and  encourasrcment  of 
trade  and  manufacture,"  restricting  vessels : 
to  certain  prescribed  ports,  where   the   gov- 
ernment desired  to  establish  towns.     This 
measure  obstructed  trade,  lowered  the  price 
of  tobacco  and  engendered  a  general  disaf- 
fection.   In  compliance  with  the  petitions 
of  se?eral  counties,  Culpepper,  who  had  by 
the  king's  order,  now  returned,  called  an  as- 
wmbly  together  [  1682.]      Two  sessions  end- 
ing in  fmitless  debates,  the  male-contents  in 
Gloucester,  New  Kent  and  Middlesex,  [May, 
16S2,]  proceeded  riotously  to  cut  up  the  to- 
bacco plants  in  the  beds,  especially  the  sweet- 
dented,  which  was  produced  no  where  else. 
Culpepper  prevented  further  waste  by  patrols 
of  horse.    The  ringleaders  were  arrested  and 
some  of  them  hanged  upon  a  charge  of  trea- 
son.   This  together  with  the  enactment  of  a 
not-aci,  making  "plant-cutting^high  treason, 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  t     The  vengeance 
of  the  government  fell  heavily  upon  Major 
Robert  Beverley,  clerk  of  the  house  of  bur- 
CPsjccs,  as  the  chief  instigator  of  these   dis- 
turbances.    He  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  governor  and  council,  by  refusing  to 
<ieliTer  up  to  them  copies  of  the  legislative 
joornal,  without  the  permission  of  the  house.§ 
Although  Beverley  had  rendered  important 
s^nices  in    suppressing   Bacon's   rebellion 
and  had  won  the  favor  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, yet  now  by  his  steady  adherence  to  his 
'^ity,  he  drew  down  upon  his  head  unrelent- 
'n?  persecution.     [May,  1682.]  he  was  com- 
muted a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship  Duke  of 
\ork  lying  in  the  Rappahannock.  ||     Ralph 
^*«miley,  Matthew  Kemp  and  Christopher 
)Vormley  were  directed  to  seize  the  records 
in  Beverley's  possession  and  to  break  open 
^oors  if  necessary.     Beverley  was  transfer- 


*  B^frley.B.  l,p.  83. 

f  B«ncro't,  Tol.  2.  p.  247. 

t  Cfi^lmerw*  Annals,  vol.  2,  pi».  240-45. 

^  Biirk,  vol.  2,  p  240. 

f  Hen.,  ToK  3,  p.  540  et  tcq. 


custody  of  the  Sheriff  at  York,  the  prisoner 
was  retaken  at  his  house  in  Middlesex  and 
transported  to  Northampton  on  the  £astern 
Shore.  Some  months  after,  he  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  refused.  In 
a  short  time,  being  found  at  large,  he  was 
remanded  to  Northampton.  [1683.]  New 
char"[es  were  brouorht  against  him  :  1st,  that 
he  had  broken  open  letters  addressed  to  the 
Secretary's  ofTicc  :  2nd,  that  he  had  made 
up  the  journal  and  inserted  his  majesty's  let- 
ter therein  notwithstanding  it  had  been  first 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  prorogation  : 
3rd  that  in  1682  he  had  refused  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  journal  to  the  Governor  and 
council,  saying,  *<  he  might  not  do  it  without 
leave  of  his  masters." 

Culpepper  after  staying  about  a  year  in  Vir- 
ginia returned  to  England,  leaving  his  kins- 
man, Secretary  Spencer,  President;  but  thus 
again  quitting  the  colony  in  violation  of  his 
orders,  he  was  arrested  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. Having  received  presents  from  the  as- 
sembly contrary  to  his  instructions,  a  jury  of 
Middlesex  found  that  he  had  forfeited  his  com- 
mission. And  his  example  having  shown, 
that  he  who  acis  under  independent  authori- 
ty, will  seldom  obey  even  reasonable  com- 
mands, no  more  governors  were  appointed 
for  life.  * 

Lord  Culpepper  having  it  in  view  to  pur- 
chase the  propriety  of  the  Northern  Neck 
lying  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
Potomac, — to  further  his  design,  had  fo- 
mented a  dispute  between  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses and  the  council.  The  quarrel  run- 
ning high,  his  lordship  procured  from  the 
king  instructions  to  abolish  appeals  from  the 
general  court  to  the  assembly  and  transfer 
them  to  the  crown.  Culpepper,  however, 
being  a  man  of  a  strong  judgment  made 
some  salutary  amendments  in  the  laws.  Du- 
ring his  time  instead  of  garrisons,  rangers 
were  employed  in  guarding  the  frontier. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  [April,  1684,J  by 
Francis  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  [May, 
1684.]    Robert  Beverley  was   found  guilty 


♦  Chalrncra*  AnnaU,  p.  315  and  Inrrodiic,  vol  1.  p.  165. 
Beverley  B.  vol.  1,  p.  89  gives  a  different  Recount.  *»Tho 
next  ycHr  being  1681  upon  the  Lord  Culpepper  refusing  ro 
retnrn,  Francid  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  waa  sent  over 
Governor.** 
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of  high  misdemeanors,  but  judorment  being 
respited  and  the  prisoner  asking  pardon 
on  his  bended  knees,  was  released  upon 
giving  security  for  his  good  behavior.  The 
abject  terms  in  which  he  now  sued  for  par- 
don form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  constan- 
cy of  his  former  resistance,  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  the  loyal  Beverley,  the  strenuous  par- 
tisan of  Berkeley,  now  the  victim  of  the 
tyranny  which  he  had  formerly  defended. 
Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  five  na- 
tions upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  treat  with  them  through 
the  Governor  of  New  York.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Governor  of  Virginia,  leaving  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Bacon, 
of  the  council,  and  accompanied  by  two 
other  councillors,  repaired  to  Albany  [July, 
1684.]  There  he  met  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  the  mag- 
istrates of  Albany  and  the  chiefs  of  the  war- 
like Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagoes  and 
Cayugas.  The  tomahawk  was  buried,  the 
chain  of  friendship  brightened  and  the  tree 
of  peace  planted.  * 

Culpepper  not  long  after  he  was  displaced, 
purchased  the  proprietary  title  to  the  North- 
ern Neck,  which  in  the  2'2nd  year  of  Charles 
II.  had  been  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William 
Morton,  and  John  Trethway.  It  was  as- 
signed to  Culpepper  in  the  fourth  year  of 
James  II.  with  many  privileges,  on  account 
of  the  loyal  services  of  that  family,  of  which 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  married  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  thus  succeeded  to  that  exten- 
sive domain. 

From  a  statistical  account  of  Virijinia  as 
reported  by  Culpepper  to  the  committee  of 
the  colonies,  [December,  1681,]  it  appears 
that  there  were  at  that  time  forty-one  Bur- 
gesses, being  two  from  each  of  twenty  coun- 
ties and  one  from  Jamestown.  The  coloni- 
al revenue  consisted,  Isf,  of  Parish  levies, 
'*  commonly  managed  by  sly  cheating  fel- 
lows that  combine  to  cheat  the  public." 
Second ;  Public  levies  raised  by  act  of  as- 
sembly. Both  levies  were  derived  from  titha- 
bles  or  working  hands,  of  which  there  were 
about  10,000.  The  cost  of  collectin^r  this 
part  of  the  revenue  was  estimated  as  not  less 
than  20  per  centum.      Third  ;  Two  shillings 

•  Burk,  vol.2,  p.  282.    Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  235. 


per  hogshead  on   tobacco  exported,  which, 
to^rether  with  some  touage  duties,  amounted 
jgSOOO  a  year.    The  county  courts  held  three 
sessions  in  the  year,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  from  them  io  ac- 
tions of  iS300  sterling  value,  to  his  majesty; 
in  causes  of  less  consequence  to  the  assem- 
bly.    The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor 
who  granted  probates  of  wills  and  had  the 
right  of  presentation  to  all  livings,  the  ordi- 
nary value  of  which  was  i260  per  annum,  but 
then,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
the  low  price  of  tobacco,  not  worth  half  that 
sum.     The  number  of  livinors  was  8event>- 
six.     Lord  Culpepper  adds : — "  and  the  par- 
ishes, paying  the  ministers  themselves,  have 
used  to  claim  the  right  of  presentation,  (or 
rather  of  not  paying,)  whether  the  governor 
will  or  not,  which  must  not  be  allowed,  and 
yet  must  be  managed  with  great  caution." 
There    was    no   fort  in   Virginia   defensible 
against  an  European  enemy,  nor  any  secu- 
rity for  ships   against  a  superior  sea-force. 
There  were,  perhaps,  15,000  *  fighting  men 
in  the  country.     "In  relation  to  our  nei;^h- 
bors :  (says  his  lordship,)   Carolina,  I  mean 
the  North  part  of  it,)  always  was  and  is  the 
sink  of  America,  the  refuge  of  our  renaga- 
docs  and  till  in  better  order  dangerous  to  u<. 
Maryland  is  now  in  a  ferment  and  not  onl) 
troubled  with  our  disease  poverty,  but  in  a 
great  danger  of  falling  in  pieces."     The  col- 
ony of  Virginia  was  at  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, but  long  experience  had  taught  in  re- 
gard to  that  treacherous  race,  that  when  there 
was  the  least  suspicion  then   was  there  the 
greatest  danger.     But  the  most  ruinous  oil 
that  afflicted  the  colony  was  the  extreme  low 
price  of  the  sole  commodity,  tobacco.     *Fot 
the   market  is   overstocked   and  e\er\  crop 
overstocks  it  more.     Our  thriving  is  our  un- 
doing,  and  our  buying  of  blacks  hath  es- 
tremely  contributed  thereto  by  making  more 
tobacco."  t 

James  XL  was  now  incorrigibly  bent  upon 
introducing  absolute  despotism  and  popery 
into  Enirjand.  In  Virfjinia  the  council  di<- 
played  an  abject  servility.  The  appointment  of 


*  The  ntiinlier  of  tiihahlea  lieing  only  14.000,  bis  lorJi  ■.} 
tnu.-l  have  overruled  rhc  num!»rr  of  fi^hlinur  roi^n.  I  * 
HCinn]  number  of  hHlf-Rrnned  train-bandi  io  1680  «u 
8,563.     CliHlmcra'  Annnls,  337. 

t  lb.  35557. 
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Francis  Lord  Howard  offiffingham  as  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  was  the  last  act  of  Charles  II. 
Id  relation  to  the  coloDy.  Effingham  was  ap- 
pointed [August,  1683,]  commissioned  [Sep- 
tember ^thj  and  arriving  in  Virginia  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  his  office  [April  15th, 
1684.]  On  the  following  day  the  assembly 
met.  It  passed  acts  to  prevent  plant  cutting 
and  to  preserve  the  peace ;  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  arms  and  ammunition ;  to  re- 
peal the  act  for  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  to  provide  for  the  better  de- 
fence of  the  colony ;  laying  for  the  first  time  an 
impost  on  liquors  imported  from  other  Eng- 
lish plantations  exempting,  however,  such  as 
vere  imported  by  Virginians  for  their  own 
use  and  in  their  own  vessels. 

The  Burgesses,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  Neck,  prayed  the  governor 
to  secare  them  by  patent  in  their  titles  to 
their  lands  which  had  been  invaded  by  Cul- 
pepper's charter.  The  governor  answered 
that  he  was  expecting  a  favorable  decision 
on  the  matter  from  the  king.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  succession  of  James  II.  to  the 
throne  had  been  hailed  in  the  Ancient  Domin- 
ion "  with  extraordinary  joy."  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  planters  was,  however,  soon  low- 
ered, for  the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reign 
laid  an  impost  on  tobacco.  They  supplicated 
James  in  abject  terras  to  suspend  the  duty 
imposed  on  their  sole  staple.  The  king  re- 
fused to  comply.  Nevertheless,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  Virginians  sent  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  the  king.  A  number  of  the 
pri:(oners  taken  with  Monmouth  and  who 
had  escaped  tjie  cruelty  of  Jeffries  were  sent 
to  Virginia.  James  instructed  Effingham  on 
this  occasion  in  the  following  letter.  * 

"James  R. 

Right  Trusty  and  well-beloved  we  greet 
you  well.  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  de- 
liver into  our  hands  such  of  our  rebellious 
subjects  as  have  taken  up  arms  against  us, 
for  which  traitorous  practices  some  of  them 
have  suffered  death,  according  to  law,  so 
We  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend 
our  mercy  to  many  others  by  ordering  their 
transportation  to  several  parts  of  our  domin- 
ions in  America  where  they  are  to  be  kept  as 
servants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  ;  And 

*  Cbalroers*  AnnaU,  358, 


to  the  end  their  punishment  may  in  some 
measure  answer  their  crimes,  we  do  think 
fit  hereby  to  signify  our  pleasure  unto  you 
our  Governor  and  council  of  Virginia  that 
you  take  all  necessary  care  that  such  con- 
victed persons  as  were  guilty  of  the  late  re- 
bellion that  shall  arrive  within  that  our  Col- 
ony whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed  be 
kept  there  and  continue  to  serve  their  mas- 
ters for  the  space  of  ten  years  at  least.  And 
that  they  be  not  permitted  in  any  manner  to 
redeem  themselves  by  money  or  otherwise 
until  that  term  be  fully  expired.  And  for  the 
better  effecting  hereof  you  are  to  frame  and 
propose  a  bill  to  the  assembly  of  that  our 
Colony  with  such  provisions  and  clauses  as 
shall  be  requisite  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
you  our  Governor  are  tagive  your  assent  and 
to  transmit  the  same  unto  us  for  our  royal 
confirmation.  Wherein  expecting  a  ready 
compliance,  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall  the  4th  of 
October  1685  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

Sunderland.'' 

Virginia  however  made  no  law  conform- 
able to  the  requisitions  of  James.  The 
assembly  met  again  [1st  of  October,  1685,] 
and  warmly  resisting  the  negative  power 
claimed  by  the  governor  was  prorogued.  It 
met  again  [6th  of  November.]  Robert  Bev- 
erley was  again  clerk.  Strong  resolutions 
complaining  of  the  tyranny  of  the  governor 
were  passed.  He  negatived  them,  and  shortly 
after  appearing  suddenly  in  the  House,  pro- 
rogued it  again  to  the  20th  of  October,  1686. 
James  IL,  strongly  resenting  these  demo- 
cratical  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, ordered  their  dissolution,  and  that  Robert 
Beverley  should  be  disfranchised  and  prose- 
cuted •  and  directed  that  in  future  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses should  be  made  by  the  governor. 
Several  persons  were  punished  about  this 
time  for  seditious  and  treasonable  conduct. 
[12th  of  May,  1687,]  the  assembly  was  dissol- 
ved. In  the  Spring  of  1687,  Robert  Beverley 
died-the  victim  of  tyranny  and  martyr  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Long  a  distinguished  loy- 
alist, he  lived  to  become  still  more  distin- 
cTuished  as  a  patriot.  It  is  thus  that  in  human 
inconsistency  extremes  meet. 

•  Hening,  vol.  3,  pp.  40-41.  Francis  Page  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  clerk  by  the  governor,  [April  25lli,  168Q.J 
See  also  Heoing,  vol.  3,  p.  545, 
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The  English  merchants  engaged  in  the 
tobacco- trade,   in  August   1687  complained 
to  the  committee  of  the  colonics  of  the  mis- 
chiefs consequent  upon  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  in  bulk.     The  committee  advised  the 
assembly  of  Virginia  to  prohibit  this  practice. 
The  assembly  refused  compliance,  but  the 
regulation  was  subsequently  established  by 
parliament.    During  this  year  a  meditated  in- 
surrection of  the  blacks  was  discovered  in  the 
Northern  Neck,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  ex- 
plosion.    [November  10th,  1687,]  a  message 
had  been  received  from  the  governor  of  New 
York,  communicating  the  king's  instructions 
to  him,  to  build  forts  for  the  defence  of  that 
colony,  and  the  king's  desire  that  Virginia 
should  contribute  to  that  object,  as  being  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  colonies.    This 
project  of  James  IL,  it  was  suspected,  ori- 
ginated in  his  own  proprietary  interest  in 
New  York.     The  Virginians  replied  that  the 
Indians  might  invade  Virginia  without  pass- 
ing within  a  hundred  miles  of  those  forts,  and 
the  contribution  was  refused.     Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly,  Virginia  was  agita- 
ted with  apprehension  and  alarm.     Rumors 
were  circulated  of  terrible  plots,  now  of  the 
papists,  then  of  the  Indians.     The  county 
of  Stafford  was  inflamed  by  the  bold  harangues 
of  John  Waugh,  a  preacher  of  the  established 
church.     Three  councillors  were  despatched 
to  allay  the  commotions.      Part  of  Rappa- 
hannock county  was  in  arms.     Col.  John 
Scarborough  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  pros- 
ecuted, for  saying  to  the  governor,  that  "his 
majesty,  king  James,  would  wear  out   the 
church  of   England ;    for   that  when  there 
were  any  vacant  offices,   he  supplied  them 
with  men  of  a  difierent  persuasion."     Scar- 
borough however  was  discharged  by  the  coun- 
cil.    Others  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned 
and  James  Collins  put  in  irons  for  treasona- 
ble words  against  the  king. 

Effingham  no  less  avaricious  and  unscru- 
pulous than  his  predecessor  Culpepper,  by 
his  extortions,  usurpations  and  tyranny  arous- 
ed a  gcneraF  spirit  of  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. He  prorogued  and  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly ;  he  erected  a  new  court  of  chance- 
ry, making  himself  a  petty  Lord  Chancellor; 
he  multiplied  fees  and  stooped  to  share  them 
with  the  clerks,  and  silenced  the  victims 
of  his  extortions  by  arbitrary  imprisonment. 
At  length  the  complaints  of  Virginia  hav- 


ing reached  England,  Effingham  embarked, 
[1688,]  for  that  country,  and  the  assembly 
despatched  Col.  Ludwell  to  lay  their  grievan- 
ces before  the  government.  Before  they 
reached  the  mother  country  however,  the 
Revolution  had  taken  place  and  James  II. 
had  ceased  to  rei£fn.  * 

James  II.  closed  a  short  and  inglorious 
reign  by  abdicating  the  crown.  William  and 
Mary  had  been  several  months  seated  on  the 
throne  before  they  were  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  delay  was  owing  to  re-iterated 
pledges  of  fealty  made  by  the  council  to 
James  and  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.  At  length 
in  compliance  with  repeated  commands  of 
the  privy  council,  William  III.  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  Lord  and  Lady  of  Virginia, 
[April,  1689.]  This  glorious  event  dispelled 
the  clouds  of  discontent  and  inspired  the 
people  of  the  colony  with  sincere  joy.  For 
about  seventy  years  Virginia  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  there  was  litp 
tie  in  the  retrospect  to  awaken  regret  at  their 
downfall.  They  had  cramped  trade  by  mo- 
nopolies and  restrictions ;  lavished  vast  bo- 
dies of  land  on  their  minions;  and  often 
entrusted  the  reins  of  power  to  incompetent, 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  governors.  When 
Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  returned  to 
England,  he  had  left  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  Col.  Bacon,  president.  Upon 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Eng- 
land being  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France, 
the  president  and  council  of  Virginia  were 
directed  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  put 
the  colony  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Col.  Philip  Ludwell  who  h&d  been  sent 
out  as  agent  of  the  colony,  to  prefer  com- 
plaints against  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
before  the  privy  council,  now  at  length  ob- 
tained a  decision  in  some  points  rather  favor- 
able to  the  colon)  ;  but  the  question  of  pre- 
rogative was  determined  in  favor  of  the  crown, 
and  it  was  declared  that  an  act  of  1680  teas 
revived  by  the  king's  disallowing  the  act  of 
repeal.  Bacon's  administration  was  short ; 
he  had  now  attained*  a  very  advanced  z^e. 
In  his  time  the  project  of  a  college  was  re- 
newed, but  not  carried  into  effect,  t 

•  Cliiilmerii'  AnnaU,  p.  347.  Gr&hame,  fol.  2,  ?.  l^-^ 
See  kIho  Burk.  vo).  2,  p.  304. 

t  Bevprlpy,  B.  1,  p.  91.  Preitidrnt  Biiron  resirfeJ  lo 
Vork  county.     He  miirrird  Elisabclb,  <Uggkter  of  RN-h«nl 
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[1690.]  Lord  Effingham  being  still  absent 
from  Virginia,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  Fran- 
cis Nicholson  who  had  been  driven  from  New 
York  by  a  popular  outbreak,  came  over  as 
lieutenant  governor.     He  found  the  colony 
iDflamed  with  didafiection  and  ready  for  re- 
volt.   The  people  were  indignant  at  seeing 
Effingham  still  retained  in  the  office  of  gov- 
ernoMH-chief,  believing  that  Nicholson  would 
become  his  tool.     The  revolution  in  England 
seemed  as  yet  to  be  productive  of  no  amend- 
ment in  the  cdlonial  administration.     How- 
eier  Nicholson  now  courted  popularity.    He 
instituted  athletic  games  and  offered  prizes  to 
those  who  should  excel  in  riding,  running, 
shooting,  wrestling  and  fencing.     He  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  post-office.    He 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  college ;  but 
refused  to  call  an  assembly  to  further  the 
scheme,  being  under  obligations  to  Effing- 
ham, to  stave  off  assemblies  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, for  fear  of  complaints  being  renewed 
against  his  arbitrary  administration.*     How- 
ever, Nicholson    and   the   council   headed 
a  private  subscription  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  were  raised  ;    part  of  this  sum 
heing   contributed   by  some  London   mer- 
chania.    The  new  governor  made  a  "  pro- 
gress" through  the  colony,  mingling  freely 
with  the  people.     He  carried  his  indulgence 
to  the  common  people  so  far,  as  frequently 
to  suffer  them  to  enter  the  room  where  he 
was  entertaining  company  at  dinner  and  di- 
verted himself  with  their  scrambling  amongst 
one  another  and  carrying  off  the  victuals 
from  the  table.     There  is  but  one  step  from 
^he  courtier  to  the  demagogue. 

When  Nicholson  entered  on  the  duties  of 
governor,  James  Blair,  newly  appointed  com- 
missary for  Virginia,  assumed  the  supervision 
of  the  churches  in  the  colony.  The  same 
fanctions  had  been  previously  discharged  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  but  he  was  not  regu- 
larly commissioned.  When  the  assembly 
met,  [1691,]  they  entered  heartily  into  the 
Kheme  of  a  college.  Blair  was  despatched 
with  an  address  to  their  majesties,  William 

Kingsmill,  E»q..  of  Jnmes  City  coanty.  Leaving  no  chil- 
dren, be  by  his  will,  gave  his  estates  to  his  niere,  Abigail 
Bufwell,~hi9  riding-horse,  Watt,  ro  Lady  Berkley,  at  that 
tifoe  wife  of  Col.  Philip  Ludwell.  President  Bacon  died 
March  16th,  lG92v^n  his  73rd  year,  and  lies  buried  on 
King's  Creek.  See  Coramnnication  in  Farmers'  Register, 
vol.  for  1839,  pp.  407-408.  Citing  James  City  Records. 
•  Beverley,  B.  J,  p.  92. 


and  Mary,  soliciting  a  charter  for  the  college. 
Their  majesties  not  only  granted  the  charier, 
but  gave  the  college  two  thousand  pounds.* 
besides  endowing  it  with  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  the  patronage  of  the  office  of 
surveyor  general,  together  with  the  revenue 
arising  from  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  the  other  plantations.  The  col- 
lege was  also  allowed  to  return  a  burgess  to 
the  assembly.  The  assembly  afterwards  add- 
ed a  duty  on  skins  and  furs.  Dr.  Blair  was 
the  first  president  of  the  college,  t 

[1692.]  The  office  of  treasurer  was  crea- 
ted in  Virginia  and  Colonel  Edward  Hill  re- 
ceived the  first  appointment  to  it. 

In  this  year  Nicholson  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  hicrh-handed 
course  had  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the 
people  of  New  England  that  they  had  lately 
imprisoned  him.  He  was  nevertheless  kind- 
ly received  by  Virginia,  whose  solicitations 
to  king  William  for  warlike  stores,  had  been 
successfully  promoted  by  him.  But  he  soon 
gave  offence  by  an  order  to  hire  vessels  to 
cruise  against  illegal  traders.  However  the 
assembly  yielded  to  his  importunities  five 
hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  New  York.  Four 
companies  of  rangers  protected  the  frontiers; 
while  English  frigates  guarded  the  coast. 
The  colony  enjoyed  long  repose.    Andros 


*  "  Seymonr,  the  English  Attorney  General,  having  re> 
reived  the  royal  commands,  to  prepare  the  charter  of  the 
college,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  grant  of 
£2,000,  remonstrated  against  this  liberality,  ui^ing  that  the 
nation  wus  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  the  money 
was  wanted  for  better  purposes  and  that  he  did  not  see  the 
slightest  occasion  for  a  college  in  Virginia.  Blair,  (the 
Commissary  for  the  Bishop  of  London  in  Virginia,)  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  its  intention  was  to  educate  and  qualify 
young  men  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  begged  Mr. 
Attorney  would  consider  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had 
souls  to  be  saved  as  well  aa  the  people  of  England. 
'  Souls  !  (suid  he)  damn  your  souls !— make  tobacco.'  " 
Franklin's  Correspondence,  cited  by  Grahame's  Hist.  U. 
S.,  vol.  1,  p.  109,  in  note. 

f  The  plan  of  the  College  was  the  composition  of  Sir 
Christopher  V^ren.  "There  was  a  commencement  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  the  year  1700,  at  which  there 
was  a  great  concourse  of  people ;  several  planters  came 
thither  in  their  coaches  and  several  in  sloops,  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ;  it  being  a  new  thing  in 
America  to  hear  graduates  perform  their  academical  exer- 
cises. The  Indians  themselves  had  the  curiosity  to  come 
to  Williamsburg  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  whole  country 
rejoiced  as  if  they  had  some  relish  of  learning."— Oldmixon. 
Fifty-eight  years  before  then,  had  been  celebrated  a  com- 
mencement at  Hawan,  in  Massachusetts.  See  Grabamer 
vol.2,  p.  5,  in  note. 
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took  singular  pains  in  arranging  and  preser- 
ving the  public  records,  and  when,  [1698,] 
the  state-house  was  burnt,  he  caused  the 
papers  that  survived  the  fire,  to  be  arranged 
with  more  exactness  than  before.  He  or- 
dered all  the  English  Statutes  to  be  law  in 
Virginia.  This  preposterous  rule  gave  great 
dissatisfaction.  He  was  a  patron  of  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  acts  for  establishing  fulling- 
mills  were  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade. 
He  encouraged  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  which 
however  fell  into  disuse.  At  lenath  his  cor- 
ruptiou  and  tyranny  so  provoked  the  Virgi- 
nians, that  they  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, with  heavy  charges  against  him. 

[November,  1698.]  Nicholson  was  trans- 
ferred from  Maryland,  where  his  administra- 
tion was  judicious,  to  be  again  governor  of 
Virginia.  He  entertained  a  plan  of  confed- 
erating the  colonies  and  aspired  to  become 
himself  the  viceroy  of  the  contemplated 
Union.  Finding  himself  thwarted  in  these 
projects,  his  conduct  was  self-willed  and 
overbearing.  In  a  memorial  sent  to  Eng- 
land, he  stated  that  tobacco  bore  so  low  a 
price  as  not  to  yield  clothes  to  the  planters ; 


yet  in  the  same  paper  advised  parliament  to 
prohibit  the  plantations  from  making  their 
own  clothing  ;  in  other  words,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  \e(i  to  go  naked.  Nicholson 
proposed  that  the  colonies  should  be  consol- 
idated under  one  government  and  one  vice- 
roy and  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept 
on  foot  in  them,  "  to  subdue  the  queen's 
enemies."  *  For  the  sake  of  a  healthier  sit- 
uation, he  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Jamestown,  now  containing  only  three 
or  four  good  inhabited  houses,  to  Middle 
Plantation,  so  called  from  its  lying  midway 
between  James  and  York  rivers.  Here  he 
projected  a  large  town,  laying  out  the  streets 
in  the  form  of  a  W  and  M  in  honor  of 
William  and  Mary.  This  plan  was  how- 
ever afterwards  abandoned.  The  new  capi- 
tal was  called  Williamsburg  after  the  king,  t 
Nicholson  also  built  the  capitol  at  one  end 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  street ;  the  col* 
lege  being  at  the  opposite  end. 


•  Bererley,  B.  1,  p.  98. 

t  Hugh  Jones*  Present  State  of  Virginia. 
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tHE  UPPER  Mississippi  AND  THE  LAKES. 

The  season  of  jaunling  and  of  all  kinds  of  lo- 
eomoijve  pleasure-speking  ia  at  hand  !  So  let  us 
be  ofT  npon  some  inviiins  exeat'sion.  If  doomed 
lo  ibide  at  home  and  perform  our  accustomed  tasks 
ihrna<Th  the  suhry  summer,  we  can,  io  imagination 
ai  leasi,  enjoy  its  pleasures.  If  anticipsiiint;  such 
enjaymeni  in  reality,  our  appetite  for  the  welcome 
repast  soon  to  be  spread  before  us  by  the  hand  of 
Xatore  aod  of  Art,  may  be  Whetted  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  of  fare  in  certain  tiavelting  re- 
gions. 

Mr.  Lanman*s  **  Summer  in  the  Wilderness," 
invites  as  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  rather  indifferent.  Its 
character  is  accurately  portrayed  by  the  author 
himself,  when  deal  in  s^:  out  some  of  the  little  humor 
vhicb  his  book  contains,  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
copper-mining  geologists  of  Lake  Superior  ; — his 
fear  was  very  just,  *'  that  his  readers  would,  like 
his  mining  friends,  be  made  crazy  by  a  conglomer- 
ate Literary  specifheri  ffom  the  mineral  region.'''' 
Its  "  conglomerate'*  character  is  unnecessarily 
stamped  upon  it  by  want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the 
writer;  for  even  where  the  subject  matter  is  ho- 
mooeneoQs,  there  is  an  abruptness  in  the  transition 
from  part  to  part.  Scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  le- 
gend, &c.,  are  stuck  in  too  much  each  by  itself; 
anil  then  a  long  autobiographical  sketch  of  Michi- 
gan is  tacked  on  to  the  end  ;  which  has  been  once 
published  and  is  now  in  part  rewritten  for  an  oc- 
casion which  it  does  not  suit. 

The  auihor*s  want  of  ease  and  grace  in  passing 
from  theme  to  theme  is  repeatedly  shown  by  such 
Mpressions  as  these  ; — **  The  adventure  took  place 
aAerthe  fuliowing  manner;*' — '*  I  would  now  des- 
cant," &c.  ; — **  as   the  following  illustration  will 
lesfify ;'' — •*  and  now  a  word  or  two  about,'*  &c.  ; 
'M  invite  you  to  listen  to  my  words  as  I  attempt,'* 
^^■,  &c.     The  work  lacks,  for  the  most  part,  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  ;  though*it  abounds  with  egotism. 
Mr.  Lanman  is  evidently  well  pleased  with  himself 
in  all  his  exploits,  and  makes  himself  always  the 
bero^from  the  time  he  was  "grand  marshaP'  of 
1  sleighing  party  in  his  youth  in  Michigan,  "  with 
Abby  Somebody  by  his  side,''  till  the  end  of  this 
evcursion  in  the  wilderness.     For  three-fourths  of 
the  book,  the   reader  supposes  Mr.   Lanman  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  wild.     On   one  occasion,  he  grandiloquently 
Writes,  »»  /  ||;fi  Fon  du  Lac,  (near  Lake  Superior,) 
with  a  retioue  of  some  twenty  canoes  ;"*  and   this 
is  the  lone  of  the  book,  though  towards  its  close  he 
i»r«)rms  us  how  and  with  whom  he  voyaged.    The 
bocik  abounds  with  sickly  sentimentality  about  the 
"poor  Indian;"  his  oppression;  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  me   pale-face,  to  which  he  sometimes  as- 


cribes evils  that  have  sprung  solely  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  red  man.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  be  started  from  St.  Louis  with 
a  heart  so  brimful  of  humane  sympathy,  called 
forth  by  a  most  "characteristic  incident.'*  Late 
one  Saturday  aHernoon,  he  sauntered  into  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  and  was  mtich  impressed  by 
the  solemnity  and  silence  of  the  place, — «rhich  he 
labors  to  describe.  Slowly  and  silently  the  even- 
ing worshippers  enter  and  depart,  and  at  length  he 
finds  himself  alone  with  a  little  negro  boy,  some 
seven  years  of  age,  who  approaches  the  altar  with 
such  deep  reverence,  that  oar  author  exclaime, 
**  Behold  him,  like  little  Samuel  of  old  calling  upon 
the  Invisible  in  prayer!  What  a  picture!  Twi- 
light in  a  superb  Cathedral  and  the  only  worship- 
per a  child  and  a  slave  !''  liow  wonderful  a  dis- 
covery, that  even  a  little  slave  may  have  religious 
feelings,  and  be  allowed  in  a  slave  State  to  exer- 
cise them  !  But  after  all  we  do  not  perceive  of 
what  this  incident  is  so  "  characteristic ;"  unless 
that  such  overflowing  humanity  be  of  the  author 
himself.  The  author  regrets  that  he  *^  can  not 
strike  the  poet*8  Lyre  and  give  to  the  *  Parent  of 
perpetual  streams,'  an  undying  hymn  of  praise.*' 
But  for  this  want  of  inspiratioh.  he  might  cele- 
brate the  devotions  of  little  black  Sam.  Let  him 
invoke  the  aid  of  Whitiier'6  Muse,  ever  delighted 
with  such  a  iheme.  The  opening  line  of  the  poem 
may  be  sliggested  b^  the  trcry  poetical  tnotto  of 
the  work,  taken  from  Bryant, 

*'  And  I  and  Sum  were  in  the  Cuihedrul  alone  !" 

We  are  far  from  turning  serious  things  into  Jest ; 
bat  when  otie  exhibits  such  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  "baneful  institution  of  sla- 
very," which  he  denounces  ;  or  such  affectation  of 
sentiment,  he  deserves  to  be  ridiculed.  One  other 
people  divide  his  expahsive  sympathies  with  the 
Indian  and  little  negro,  Hiz '.  the  oppressed  Mor- 
mons. 

We  suspect,  too,  that  the  book  before  us  xi  some- 
what [Dade  up  of  whatever  of  interest  the  author 
could  gather,  whether  it  happened  exactly  as  he 
narrates  or  not.  This  conjecture  is  fotinded  upon 
the  description  of  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis, 
in  which,  being  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the 
river,  we  can  delect  exaggeration,  and  suppose  that 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  other  places.  A  trav- 
eller is  too  fipt  to  be  tempted  into  the  regions  of 
the  exciting  and  the  intense. 

Our  author  says,  •*  you  might  travel  a  hundred 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  without  finding  a  place 
sufficiently  secure  to  land  ;  and  the  water  is  always 
so  muddy  that  a  tumbler  ful^will  always  yield  half 
an  inch  of  the  virgin  soil !  !"  Again,  he  gives  a 
terrible  description  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  on  the  river,  (as  is  shown  by  its  name,  the 
**  Grave- Yard y''")  as  **  characteristic  of  the  whole.*' 
Now,  Mr.  Lanman  made  his  ascerrt  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  in  June,  the  only  lime  thai  it  can  be  made: 
for  then  the  waters  are  high,  and  oonseqnently  the 
naviaaiion  comparatively  free  from  danger  the 
whole  extent  of  the  river, — even  ihe  terrorj  of 
the  "  Grave- Yard"  being:  buried  beneath  the  maBS 
of  wafers.  Becanse  at  some  other  time,  he  had 
travelled  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  he  pnt  that  into 
his  **  conglomerate  literary  specimen  ;*'  and  made 
the  river  at  low  water,  when  the  water  is  compar- 
atively c/ernr,  a  type  of  what  it  is  generally,  though 
that  very  description  was  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  hia  book.  Take  the  lower  Mississippi  as  he 
describes  it,  and  he  could  never  have  reached  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  a  steamer.  Exuno  disce 
ifmnes. 

But  still  our  author  will  serve  as  for  a  guide, 
and  has  some  good  picturing  and  interesting  le« 
gends  and  adventures.  He  started  from  St  Louis 
in  June,  1846.  At  this  season  of  the  vear.  plea- 
sure parties  frequently  ascend  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  ;  and  when  in  St.  Louis  in  the  winter  of 
1845.  we  were  invited  to  join  one  then  in  contem- 
plation for  the  ensuing  summer.  How  rapidly  our 
ideas  of  travelling  have  expanded  in  a  few  years 
past !  And  when  we  have  reached  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  it  is  Westward,  still  Westward :  and 
there  they  talk  of  trips  to  Oregon,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Santa  F6,  as  familiarly  as  we  do  of 
going  to  Cincinnati,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  St. 
Louis,  (founded  in  176 1  by  Laclede  and  Chouteau 
with  thirty  Creoles,  now  with  40,000  inhabitants.) 
which  has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to  such  magni- 
tude and  importance,  puts  on  all  her  commercial 
strength  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Then 
the  waters  are  up  and  the  steamers  are  out  upon 
them.  The  larger  class  b(»ats,  that  had  been  laid 
up  during  winter,  or  confined  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  river,  now  resume  their  trips,  bearing  thousands 
of  tons  and  thousands  of  passengers  in  all  direc- 
tions. And  now  it  is  that  the  upper  navigation  is 
open,  and  we  step  on  board  a  steamer,  and  start 
for  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Passing  the  turbid 
Missouri,  the  river  becomes  more  clear  and  calm. 
Asyei  fertile  lands  and  spreading  prairies,  with  some 
inconsiderale  bluflfs,  extend  on  either  hand.  We 
pass  **  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  town  of  Al- 
ton," in  Illinois,  and  the  lower  rapids,  twelve  miles 
long,  at  the  head  of  which  we  reach  the  Mormon 
city  of  Nauvoo.  Here  the  towering,  and  now 
deserted  Temple  attiracls  our  gaze  ;  and  calls  for 
a  description. 

"  It  is  built  of  limestone,  quarried  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  stream,  and 
the  architect,  named  Weeks,  and  every  individual 
who  labored  upon  the  building  were  Mormons.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  ex^ 
Ireme  summit  it  measures  two  hundred  and  ninety - 
two  feet.  It  is  principally  after  the  Roman  style 
of  architecture,  somewhat  intermixed  with  Gre- 


c\i\n   and    Kgypiian.     Ithas  a  poriiro.  with  three 
Roman    arfhway«.      It    is  snrr<Minde«l   with  pilns- 
ters ;  at  the  base  of  each  is  carved  a  new  moon,  in- 
verted, while  the  capital  of  each  is  formed  uf  an  un- 
couth head,  supported  by  two  hands  lioUling  a  trum- 
pet.    Directly  under  the  tower  in  front  is  this  in- 
scription, in  golden  letters:  ^  The  House  of  the 
Lord.     Built  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrixt  of 
Latter  Day  Satnts.     Commenced  April  6/A,  1841. 
Holiness  to  the  Lord.^     In  the  basement  room, 
which   is  paved   with  brick,  and  converges  to  the 
centre,  is  a  Baptismal  Font,  supported  by  twekc 
oxen,  large  as  life,  the  whole  executed  in  solid  sinite. 
Two  stairways  lead  into  it,  from  opposite  direc- 
tions, while  on  cither  side  are  two  rooms  for  ihe 
recording   clerks,  and.  all  around,  no  less  ihiin 
twelve  preparation  rooms  besides.     On  the  first 
floor  are  three  pulpits,  and  a  place  for  the  choir; 
and  on  either  side  eight   Roman   windows.    Oter 
the  propbet*s  pulpit,  or  throne,  is  ibis  inscription: 
*  The  Lord  has  beheld  our  sacrifice :  come  after 
us,^     Between  the  first  and  second  floors  are  i^o 
long  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  patriarchs,  which 
are  lighted  with  eight  circular  windows  ca<'h.  The 
room   of  the  second  floor,  in  every  particiilsr.  \i 
precisely  like  that  of  the  first.     A  round  the  hall  of 
a  spacious  attic  are  twelve  small  rooms,  with  cir- 
cular windows  and  a  massive  lock  on  each  door. 
At  the  two  front  corners  of  the  edifice  are  i*o 
windinff  stairways,  which  meet  at  the  base  of  ihe 
tower  and  lead  to  the  summit, — while  the  roof  of 
the  main  building  is  arranged  f(»r  a  place  of  proo- 
enade  :  and  the  walls  of  the  noble  edifice  vary  froiu 
four  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 

*'  Estimating  the  manual  labor  at  the  nsnnl  pri- 
ces of  the  day,  ii  is  said  that  the  cost  of  this  Tphi- 
ple  was  about  $800,000.  The  owners  now  offer 
to  sell  it  for  $*200,000.  but  it  will  be  a  long  time, 
1  fancy,  before  a  purchaser  is  found." 

Here,  as  we  have  already  intirpated,  our  author 
throws  in  his  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  and  ex- 
iled Mormons. 

Leaving  Nauvoo,  the  next  place  of  particular 
note  is  Rock-Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
river — and  is  literally  a  rooky  inland  surrooonted 
by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  scenery  from  Naa- 
voo  to  Rock-Island  is  of  a  high  order  of  the  pic'o- 
resque,  from  the  glowing  epitome  of  it,  given  by 
the  author. 

But  we  must  omit  it  to  make  room  for  the  legend 
of  the  **  Starved  Rock,  the  unpoetical  name  of  a 
singular  spot,"  on  the  Illinois  River,  where  the 
Potowotomies  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  >he 
Illinois  tribe.  After  a  long  and  bloody  war  be- 
tween these  two  tribes,  the  Illinois  were  reduced 
to  about  one  hundred,  **  who  were  mostly  a^^ 
chiefs  and  youthful  heroes."  These  being  hard 
pressed  by  three  hundred  of  their  foes,  took  refu£« 
upon  a  rocky  bluff,  whence  they  could  easily  repei 
their  assailants;  but  whence  alas!  they  could  not 
obtain  any  supplies. 

'*  Day  folI(»wed  day,  and  those  helpless  captives 
sat  in  silence,  and  gazed  imploringly  upon  it»^ir 
broad  beautiful   lands,  while  hunger  was  gnawing 
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into  their  very  vitals.     Night  followed  night,  and 
they  looked  upon  the  silent  stars,  and  beyond,  to 
the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit,  hnt  they  murmured 
nut  It  his  decree.    And  if  they  slept,  in  their  dreams 
they  once  more  played  with  their  little  children, 
or  held  conTerse  with  their  wives,  and  roamed  the 
woods  and  prairies  in  perfect  freedom.      When 
mnrnia^  dawned  it  was  hut  ihe  harbinger  of  anoth- 
er day  of  agony  ;  but  when  the  evening  hour  came, 
I  smile  would  sometimes  brighten  up  a  haggard 
countenance,  for  the  poor  unhappy  soul,  through  the 
eye  of  an  obscure  faith,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
(be  spirit  land.     Day   Hillowed  day,  and  the  hst 
liD{rering  lio|ie  was  utterly  abandoned.     Their  des- 
tiny was  sealed,  and  no  change  for  good  could  pos- 
sihly  take  place,  for  the  human  blood-hounds  who 
waiched  their  prey,  were  utterly  without  meroy. 
The  feeble,  white-haired  chief  crept  into  a  thickei 
and  there  breathed  his  last.     The  recently  strong- 
bodied  warrior,  uttering  a  protracted  but  feeble  yell 
of  exaltation,  hurled  histotiiahawk  upon  some  fiend 
below,  and  then  yielded  himself  up  to  the  pains  of 
bis  coodiiion.     The  liihe  form  of  the  soft-eved 
youth  parted  with  its  strength,  and  was  ctmipelied 
t«  (ntier,  fall  upon  the  earth  and  die.     Ten  weary. 
weary  days  passed  on,  and  the  strongest  man  and 
last  of  his  race  was  numbered  with  ilie  dead  :^^ 
tod  a  glorious  banquet  was  presented  to  the  eagle 
aod  the  raven.'* 

Even  this  horrid  and  exfcrininating  war  is  introdu- 
ced viith  a  homily  upon  tlie  **  miseries  which  hare 
ever  aceompanied  ibe  white  man  in  his  march  of 
nturpation," — though  the  Pottowati»mies  commence 
ed  this  war  **on  acconntof  purely  imaginary  evils/' 
We  wonder  (hat  the  author  did  not  expend  some 
of  his  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  poor  "  Mormon 
t\ti^  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  Upper  Rapids, 
(he  next  point  in  our  passage,  after  leaving  Rock- 
Island.  •'  \  was  told,"  says  he,  "  that  wherever 
(hpy  alight,  there  they  remain,  if  not  disturbed, 
•ill  (hey  die  P*  Were  they  not  entitled  to  an  elegy  1 
•Me  by  no  means  wish  to  destroy  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  the  Indian  ;  nor  to  extenuate  a  vast  deal 
of  injustice  that  has  been  done  them;  but  this  con- 
Kant  whining,  sickly  sentimentality,  that  would 
irrest  the  tide  of  human  progress,  and  keep  the 
re;'ions  of  the  West  for  savages  to  fight  and  hunt 
in,  and  for  Mr.  Lanman  to  ramble  over,  finds  no 
(cho  in  our  bosom. 

Passing  the  Upper  Rapids,  which  have  a  fall  of 
only  twenty  seven  feet  in  fifteen  miles,  we  come 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  **  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  places  on  the  Mississippi."  From 
thjj  point  we  would  be  glad  to  branch  off  with  our 
auihor  to  visit  the  chief  Winnisliic  in  his  lodge, 
and  also  to  take  a  view  of  the  lead  region  about 
Dubaque  and  Galena  ;  but  we  must  proceed  to 
Lake  Pepin,  through  what  may  be  termed  **  The 
Alpine  Region*'  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  river  here  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  mile 
in  width,  and  on  either  side  throughout  the  whole 
distance  is  a  range  of  mountains  which  sometimes 
actually  bend  over  the  river,  and  sorae(imes  recede 
ifiio  Ike  interior  for  several  mUea."  **  ''The  moan- 


tains  of  this  region  are  not  quite  so  lofty  as  th 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  (ro  which  they  hav  • 
been  compared,)  but  they  are  far  more  picturesque, 
fantastic,  and  extensive.  At  one  moment  may  be 
seen  a  cone-shaped  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
of  some  eight  hundred  feet,  and  completely  cover- 
ed, to  the  extreme  summit,  with  a  carpet  of  grass : 
now  the  eye  will  linger  on  a  perpendicular  bluflf, 
pictured  against  the  sky.  like  a  fortress  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  and  actually  frowning  upon  the  softly 
flowing  stream  that  laves  its  foliage-hidden  base : 
now,  you  sail  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillared  temple 
that  seems  to  prop  the  »ky  :  and  now,  along  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  peaks  and  points  that  fade 
away,  until  lost  in  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  evening. 
During  all  this  (ime,  ynur  vessel  will  be  gliding 
around  and  between  the  most  charming  of  green 
I  islands,  84»me  of  them  coniuiiiing  a  solitary  grave, 
I  others  a  little  brotherhood  of  Indians,  lounging 
upon  the  grassy  opening  before  their  wigwams; 
while  some  happy  bird  will  favor  yon  with  an  oc- 
casional song,  or  the  leap  of  a  trout  take  the  fancy 
captive,  to  revel  in  the  cwd  chambers  of  the  stream. 
Here  it  is,  too,  that  the  famous  Island  Mountain 
rises  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  completely 
covered  with  trees,  and  capped  by  a  cluster  of 
broken  rocks.  It  is  several  miles  long  and  about 
one  in  width,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  cel- 
ebrated for  the  number  of  its  rattlesnakes,  and  on 
a  grassy  plot  at  its  base  stands  a  cluster  of  graves, 
where  repose  (he  ashes  of  stranger  Indians  who 
died  upon  the  island  from  wounds  inflicted  by  these 
reptiles. 

"  The  next  object  that  T  would  attempt  to  de- 
scribe on  my  way  up  the  Mississippi,  is  Lake  Pe- 
pin. It  lives  in  mv  memory  as  the  Horicon  of  the 
wildernesH.  It  is  an  extended  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,— twenty  three  miles  long,  and  from  three 
to  four  wide.  It  is  surrounded  with  hills,  which 
abound  in  almost  every  variety  of  game  ;  its  shores 
are  gravelly  and  covered  with  the  most  valuable  of 
agates  and  cornelians  ;  the  water  is  clear  and  very 
deep:  and  it  yields  the  very  best  of  fish  in  great 
abundance.  My  first  view  of  Lake  Pepin.  (I  wish 
I  knew  how  it  came  by  that  name !)  was  tm  one  of 
the  most  charming  evenings  that  1  ever  witnessed. 
The  cloudless  sky  was  studded  with  stars,  and  the 
moon  sailed  upward  and  onward  with  an  uncom- 
mon beauty,  as  if  proud  of  the  wilderness  world 
she  was  then  flooding  with  her  beams.  For  hours 
did  I  sit  musing  upon  the  eastern  shore,  near  the 
outlet,  whence  I  co«ild  discern  no  less  than  sixteen 
peaks  or  bluflfs,  looming  in  perfect  solitude  against 
the  horizon.  *  The  htdy  time  was  quiet  as  a  nun, 
breathless  with  adoration.'  The  water  was  with- 
out a  ripple,  and  reflected  in  its  pure  bosom  every 
star,  while  the  moon,  as  if  determined  that  it  should 
8o  remain  forever,  spanned  it  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
The  only  sounds  that  trembled  in  the  air  were  the 
(loot  of  an  owl,  the  wail  of  a  loon,  and  a  hum  from 
(he  insect  world.  I  looked  and  wondered,  until 
the  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  dew  upon  my  brow 
was  heavy  and  cold." 

In  connection  with  this  ro?nantic  locality  is  an 
interesting  legend,  which  we  first  heard  from  a 
rising  and  gifted  young  artist  in  St.  Louis,  who 
had  made  the  heroine,  Winona,  a  subject  for  his 
pencil.     We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
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merifed  tribute  paid  to  this  artist,  Mr.  DeaSfbyour 
author.  Mr.  Deas  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  part 
of  every  year  among  the  Indians ;  and  besides 
viewing  several  pieces  descriptive  of  Western 
scenery  and  Western  life,  in  which  the  aboriginal 
and  adopted  inhabitants, — pariicQlariy  the  French, 
arc  characteristically  blended,  ue  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  his  port  folio  of  Indian  portraits  taken 
from  life.  With  his  taste  and  genius,  such  a  le- 
gend as  that  of  **  Winona"  could  not  be  slighted. 
Our  author  shall  now  tel)  it  fur  us. 

**  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  lived 
about  one  hundred  years  ago.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  nniversnlly  beloved.  Her  fa- 
ther had  promised  her  hand  to  a  favorite  warrior, 
but  her  heart  had  been  pledged  to  another,  not  less 
brave,  but  more  noble  and  youthful.  For  many 
months  she  would  not  listen  to  the  wishes  of  her 
father  ;— but  his  sterner  nature  was  roused,  and  he 
vowed  that  she  must  marry  the  object  of  his  ch(»ice. 
Weeks  passed  on,  and  she  knew  that  she  must 
yield.  Nightly  did  she  meet  her  accepted  lover, 
but  always  talked  to  him  of  the  Spirit  Land,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  queen  of  that  fantastic  realm.  The 
marriage  night  had  been  appointed,  and  the  chief 
had  proclaimed  a  feast.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance a  change  suddenly  came  over  the  daughter's 
mind,  and  she  smiled  and  talked,  like  one  about  to 
be  made  a  happy  bride.  Among  the  delicacies  that 
were  to  be  eaten  on  the  occasiosi,  was  a  certain 
berry  that  was  found  in  great  perfection  upon  a 
certain  hill  or  bluflf.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer 
afternoon,  and  all  the  female  friends  of  Winona, 
accompanied  by  herself,  were  picking  the  desired 
berries. 

*'  Carelessly  did  they  all  wander  up  the  hillside, 
while  an  occasional  laugh  would  ring  upon  the  air; 
hut  Winona  was  only  seen  to  smile,  for,  (though 
those  loving  friends  knew  it  not.)  her  heart  was 
darkened  by  many  a  strange  shadow.  Carelessly 
did  the  berry  gatherers  wander  on  ;  when  all  at 
once  a  low  melancholy  song  fell  upon  their  ears, 
and  lo!  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  beetling  precipice 
Blood  the  f(»rro  of  the  much  loved  Winnna. 

**  Her  song  was  death-like,  and  when  her  com- 
panions were  intuitively  conv^inced  of  the  contem- 
plated deed,  they  were  stnpified  with  horror.  Wir 
nona  motioned  them  to  keep  back,  while  her  song 
increased  until  it  became  a  perfect  ivail.  The  bur- 
then of  it  was, 

'  Fh  re  well,  sisters  : — 
J  iiin  going  to  the  Spirit  I^nnd  ; 
My  warrior  will  come  nfier  me, 
And  we  shall  bo  blessed.* 

'*  One  moment  more,  and  Winona,  the  pride  of 
all  the  Indian  villages  on  Lake  Pepin,  was  deeply' 
buried  in  its  clear  cold  bosom.  And  this  is  the 
story  that  hallows  the  loftiest  peak  of  this  lake.  I 
obtained  it,  as  here  related,  from  one  of  her  kin- 
dred, and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  As  to  W^inona*s 
warrior,  it  is  said  that  he  lived  for  many  years  a 
herinit,  and  finally  died  a  madmai).  So  runneth 
many  a  song  of  life." 

We  are  now  on  oar  "  winding  way*'  again,  and 
arrive  ai  the  Red  Wiog  Tillage,  where  a  night  ia 


spent  and  our  author  "  actually  fainted  opoo  his  pil- 
low with  excess  of  fear,"  caused  by  an  Indian  brawl.  , 
On  other  occasions  he  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
alarmed,  for  so  genuine  a  lover  of  the  wooda  and 
the  wilderness.  Leaving  the  Red  Wing,  wepuioo 
steam  for  Lake  St.  Croix.  Along  the  riverof  the 
same  name  emptying  into  this  lake,  is  the  track  of 
the  traders  to  and  from  Lake  Superior;  but  this  is 
not  our  route  at  present ;  for  w^e  are  off  again  for 
St.  Peters  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where 
several  matters  of  interest  await  us.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  western  civilization,  of  which  Fort  SnH- 
lin;j  vviih  its  garrison  is  the  representative:  whiUt 
the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Indians  are  at  hand,  wiih 
their  barbarous  rites  :  One  of  these,  the  Dogfca^t, 
in  which  only  the  warriors  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate, is  thus  described. 

*^  The  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  rite  if, 
that  by  eating  of  a  dog's  liver  the  heart  is  made 
strong.  The  feast  took  place  on  the  open  prairie, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  attended  by  about  ooe 
hundred  men,  while  there  must. have  been  a  thoa- 
sand  spectators.  The  first  step  in  the  ceremonr 
was  for  the  Indians  to  seat  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  a  large  pole,  and  devote  a  few  momenis  to 
smoking.  Their  only  article  or*  clothing  was  ihc 
clout,  and  their  only  weapon  a  long  knife,  while 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  death-trof»hies, 
and  their  bodies  encircled  by  a  belt  from  »hi"'h 
hung  all  the  scalps  the  wearers  had  taken.  Sud- 
denly a  whoop  was  given,  and  the  whole  parij 
commenced  dancing  to  the  monotonous  music  of  a 
drum.  Then  broke  upon  the  ear  the  howl,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  dying  groan  of  a  dog  from 
without  the  circle  of  dancers.  The  carcass  was 
thrown  into  their  midst  by  a  woman.  Acborasof 
deafening  yells  resounded  through  the  air,  ihedoi} 
was  immediately  opened,  his  liver  taken  out,  sas* 
pended  to  the  pole  by  a  string,  and  the  dance  re- 
sumed. A  moment  had  hardly  elapsed,  however,^ 
before  the  dancers,  one  after  another,  stepped  ap 
and  took  a  bite  of  the  yet  warm  and  quivenn; 
liver.  Soon  as  this  was  all  eaten,  another  do? 
was  thrown  into  the  ring,  and  the  same  horrible 
ceremony  repeated;  and  so  they  continued  uluI 
the  carcasses  of  ten  dogs  \yere  lying  at  the  foi'i 
of  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  dancing  croMd. 
Another  human  howl  ascended  to  the  sky,  and  the 
feast  was  ended.  All  the  while  the  river  flowed 
peacefully  onward  and  the  mellow  sunlight  batheJ 
in  its  own  gorgeous  hues  the  illimitable  prairie.'' 

Fort  Snelling  wa  are  delighted  to  learn,  coo- 
tains  something  besides  arms  and  amnnition,  and 
is  honorably  associated  with  a  nobler  Art  than  that 
of  war.  pne  of  its  ofljcers,  Capt.  Seth  Easiman, 
is  an  artist  of  ability;  and  employs  bis  leisure  in 
making  sketches  illustrative  of  the  history,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  aborigines.  The  Sioos 
have  received  most  of  his  attention  ;  but  he  has 
also  devoted  some  study  to  the  Chippeways*  ax' 
lo  the  Seminnles  formerly  whilst  lie  was  in  FloriJi- 

*•  The  collection  now  numbers  about  foor  hnn- 
dred  pieees,  comprising  every  variety  of  scenes. 
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from  the  grand  Medicine  Dance  to  the  aintriilar 
and  aflfeciing  Indian  Grave.  When  the  extent  and 
character  of  this  Indian  Gaiiery  are  nonsideied,  it 
mast  be  acknowledged  the  most  valuable  in  the 
coaniry,  not  even  excepting  that  of  George  Cailin. 
But  what  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  called  forth 
by  these  pictures  is  the  nse  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  Instead  of  being  used  as  a  travelling  ex- 
hibition to  accumulate  gold,  this  gallery  is  to  be 
•  presented  to  a  distinguished  college,  from  which 
ibe  artist  will  only  demand  the  education  of  his 
children.  There  is  something  in  this  movement 
so  foreign  to  the  sordid  passion  of  our  age,  and  so 
chanicteristio  of  the  tiue  spirit  of  art,  that  the 
heart  is  thrilled  with  pleasure  as  we  remember  the 
Americao  soldier- artist  of  the  wilderness.'^ 

The  Carver's  Cave,  the  Cascade  Waterfall,  the 
Ptairie  Lakes  and  the  Piloi^s  Nob  are  all  objects  of 
ioterest  about  St.  Peter's.  The  Falls  of  Si.  An- 
thony about  six  miles  above  and  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, are  *'  more  famous  than  remarkable."  Fa- 
ther Hennepin,  who  first  visited  them  in  1689, 
oamed  ihem  after  his  patron  Saint.  In  the  Sioux 
iaogaage  they  were  called  Owah-Menah,  *'  failing 
vaier/'  The  entire  height  of  the  falls,  including 
koth  rtpids,  is  only  twenty -five  or  thirty  feet.  The 
rirer  glides  to  the  Falls  over  a  fiat  rocky  bed  and 
rashing  down,  in  a  straight  course,  is  met  and  di- 
vided by  several  picturesque  islands,  sleeping  be- 
iveen  steep  blufifs  on  either  side.  As  if  soothed 
by  their  tranquil  beauty,  the  waters  cease  foaming 
a  they  flow  by.  and  then  glide  on  gracefully  to  the 
distant  sea.  These  falls  have  a  legend  associated 
viib  theno,  of  a  mother  who  goaded  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  faitliiess  husband,  sought  death  with  her  child, 
in  (he  rushing  waters. 

From  the  Falls  to  Crow- Wing  river,  our  author 
irareiled  on  horseback*  with  a  French  guide.  On 
the  way,  he  was  siiocessful  in  shooting  a  wolf,  and 
hanging  some  fifty  prairie  hens  to  his  saddle-bow  ; 
but  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves, 
w^•o  pnrsueJ  them.  Taking  their  supper  in  the  wil- 
<ierne83,  we  have  a  novel  mode  of  cooking  intro- 
doced.  '*  We  roasted  our  meat  on  one  stick,  while 
j'tst above  it,  with  another  stick,  we  melted  a  slice 
of  pork  for  the  sake  of  its  salty  drippings." 

Grow-Wing,  where  onr  author  spent  ten  days 
with  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Morrison,  is  delight- 
fully situated  and  rich  in  historiital  and  legendary 
lore.  It  is  the  '^  Windsor  of  the  wilderness,'^  the 
DoiDJnal  home  of  Uole-in-the-day,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Chippeways.  Among  ih*?  traditions  of  the 
plire  is  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  to 
ihefanioQs  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  It  re- 
lates to  a  "white  Panther  whose  home  was  here 
when  the  world  was  young." 

"That  Panther  was  the  Prophet  of  a  certain 
Chippeway  tribe,  and  had  power  to  speajt  the  Chip- 
ppway  language.  A  young  brave  was  anxious  to 
reTenge  the  death  of  a  bnilher,  and  had  sought  the 
oracle  to  learn  the  saccess  of  his  intended  expedi- 


tion. The  Panther  told  him  that  he  must  not  go, 
hut  wait  until  a  more  propitious  season.  But  the 
yonng  man  headed  his  party,  and  went ; — and  every 
one  of  his  followers  was  killed, — himself  escaping 
by  the  merest  chunce.  Thinking  that  the  Panther 
had  caused  this  calamity,  he  stole  upon  this  crea* 
tnre  and  slaughtered  it,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight. 
The  dying  words  of  the  oracle  were. — *  Cruel  and 
unhappy  warrior,  I  do(»m  thee  to  walk  the  earth  for 
ever  a  starving  and  undying  skeleton.'  And  it  is 
said  that  this  spectre  man,  whenever  the  moon  is 
tinged  with  red,  or  the  aurora  boreal  is  floods  the 
sky  with  purple,  may  be  seen  flitting  in  perfect  soli* 
tude  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.'* 

We  have  also  interesting  accounts  of  fishing,  of 
the  Indian  mode  of  swimming,  and  of  the  begging 
dance,  in  which  they  solicit  food  and  other  assis- 
tance. Our  author  here  sketches  the  character  of 
the  Indian  trader;  but  in  it  does  not  paint  his  friend 
Morrison,  who  '*  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
trader  and  none  of  his  vices.'*  As  the  character 
of  this  important  and  influential  personage,  the  tra- 
der, is  drawn  in  quite  a  masteily  manner,  we  will 
extract  portions  of  it. 

*'  The  Indian  trader  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  wilderness.  His  business  is  to  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  their  furs,  as  the  agent  of  some  estab- 
lished fur  company.  He  is  generally  a  French- 
man, whose  ancestors  were  traders  before  him,  and 
of  jcourse  a  native  of  the  wild  region  he  inhabits, 
Such  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  individual  I 
am  about  to  portray,  and  1  purpose,  by  this  speci- 
men, to  give  my  reader  a  faithful  idea  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs. 

*'  The  residence  of  my  friend  is  on  the  Saint 
Peter's,  near  the  brow  of  a  picturesque  point  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  his  ncdrest  white  neigh- 
bor is  onli/  two  hundred  miles  off.  The  dwelling 
that  he  lives  in  is  built  of  logs,  an:!  contains  one 
large  room  and  a  garret.  Adjoining  this  cabin  is 
another  of  the  same  character,  where  he  keeps  his 
merchandise;  which  consists  chiefly  of  pork,  flour, 
blankets,  blue  and  scarlet  cloths,  and  various  kinds 
of  trinkets.  His  household  is  composed  of  an  In- 
dian wife  and  a  full  assortment  of  hall-breed  chil- 
dren, who  are  generally  possessed  tif  a  good  deal 
of  natural  8hr»;wdncss,  but  of  course  utterly  igno- 
rant of  books  and  the  ways  of  the  civilized  world. 
Adjoining  the  trader's  residence  is  about  one  acre 
of  ploughed  ground,  where  he  cultivates  a  few  com* 
mim  vegetables;  and  he  keeps  a  solitary  cow,  which 
yields  him  the  only  luxury  that  he  enjoys.  His 
live  stock  is  very  extensive,  hut  not  of  that  charac- 
ter which  is  profiiable,-^-it  is  peculiar  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  our  section  of  country  would  he  railed 
a  menagerie.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of 
my  friend's  treasures  in  this  particular,  viz.  : — one 
grisly  hear,  two  black  bears,  two  fawns,  one  fox, 
one  coop,  one  eaple.  one  crow,  one  cormorant,  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  two  swans,  and  one  owl.  In 
addition  to  these  I  ought  to  mention  a  herd  of  In- 
dian dogs,  and  a  brotherhood  of  Indians,  who  are 
nearly  always  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trader's  dwelling. 

**  Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trader's  lilV. 
Though  1  did  not  intend  to  make  a  hero  of  my 
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friend,  I  must  say  that  ihe  life  he  leads  is  heroic 
to  an  uncoinmon  degree.  His  resiin^  lime  is  dorinor 
the  summer  monlhs,  when  his  principal  hiisinessis 
to  ohiain  his  merchandise  and  atiend  the  various 
Indian  payments  that  may"  happen  to  be  made.  But 
durinjT  the  winter,  which  is  lon^  and  very  severe 
in  this  region,  he  visits,  with  one  or  two  compan- 
ions, the  huntinif-gronnds  of  the  Indians, — leaving 
his  home  heavily  loaded  with  gooAn  and  provisions, 
and  relnrninor,  still  more  heavily  laden  with  packs 
of  furs  and  peltries.  The  hardships  and  privations 
that  he  then  endures,  would,  in  a  single  month, 
utterly  destroy  a  common  constitution  ;  but  they  are 
treated  by  him  as  matters  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, for  his  constitution  seems  to  be  of  an  iron 
nature.  Several  days  does  he  sometimes  spend 
without  a  particle  of  food ; — now,  snow-bound  in 
the  pathless  woods,  and  now  surrounded,  perhaps, 
by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians,  who  may  succeed  in 
robbing  him  of  his  furs.  Now  it  is  his  fortune  to 
struggle  for  life  with  some  half-famished  beast ;  and 
DOW  he  has  to  endure  the  frightful  dangers  of  ford- 
ing angry  and  partly  frozen  rivers.  Cold,  fatigue, 
and  hunger  are  at  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
scene  that  he  passes  through  during  the  cheerless 
winter  monlhs  of  every  year,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory of  the  northwest."  '  •     •     • 

"  He  avows  himself  the  best  and  only  friend  of 
the  Indian  and  yet  his  every  act  of  kindness  is 
accompanied  by  a  moral  stab.  He  buys  a  pack  of 
furs  and  allows  the  hunter  the  current  price,  but 
then  he  pays  him  in  floor  aty?/"/y  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  blankets  at  ten  dollars  a  piece : — but  far  worse, 
he  sells  to  the  benighted  savage  the  baneful  fire- 
water, which  makes  him  a  perfect  devil. 

"  But  the  trader  has  some  redeeming  qualities, 
and  1  know  not  that  I  am  disposed  to  write  him 
down  as  (nore  ignorant  or  wicked  than  his  civilized 
fellow-men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  imposes  upon  the  poor  Indian, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  it  is  also  true  that  he  is 
his  friend  when  cold  and  hungry.  The  Indian  is 
such  a  thoughtless  and  improvident  creature,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have  some  one 
to  watch  over  him  and  keep  him  from  starving. 
And  often  is  the  trader's  duty,  in  this  particular, 
faithfully  performed ;  with  all  hi^  faults  he  would 
sooner  die  than  see  an  Indian  suffer." 

But  this  character,  as  slated  above,  dues  not  suit 
Allen  Morrison.  He  is  a  Scotchman  by  birlh, 
distinguished  for  his  integrity,  the  husi»and  of  a 
worthy  Indian  woman  and  the  father  o^  an  inter- 
esting family.  It  was  in  company  with  him  in 
command  of  ten  canoes,  with  fifty  voyagers  and 
Indians,  that  Mr.  Lanman  performed  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  in  a  canoe  manned  with  five  picked 
men.  Morrison  was  on  his  annual  visit  to  La  Point 
to  attend  the  Indian  payments.  To  these  pay- 
ments the  Indians  iravpl  and  paddle  hundreds  of 
miles, — often  consuming  far  more  than  the  little 
pittance  which  fulls  to  their  share,  and  b^ng  de- 
pendent for  food  upon  the  charity  of  the  traders. 
Their  jroute  lay  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  portage 
to  the  river  St.  Louis,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Superior.  The  Father  of  Waters,  flowing  on 
through  his  almost  interoainable  banks,  noxv  wild, 


now  picturesque,  with  a  legend  for  every  nonkand 
every  bluff,  spreads  out  nto  a  number  of  beamifai 
and  limpid  lakes,  abounding  with  fish  within  and 
game  without,  and  fraught  with  interest  to  the 
hunter,  the  angler,  and  the  tourist.  Spirit  Lake, 
known  by  the  French  as  Mill  Lake,  Lake  VVinni- 
peg.  Red  Cedar  Lake,  Elk  or  Itasca  Lake,  first 
visited  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  after  whom  its 
solitary  island  is  named,  and  Leech  Lake  are  the  * 
names  of  some  of  these  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
which  in  addition  to  the  charms  already  mention- 
ed are  often  studded  with  lovely  little  island*. 
Elk  or  Itasca  Lake  is  associated  with  the  legend 
of  the  Mammoth  Emperor  Elk.  It  is  about  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  On 
leaving  it,  the  Mississippi  is  only  twenty  feet  wide; 
but  after  passing  through  a  great  number  of  Lakes, 
it  spreads  out  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  "This 
portion  of  the  river  might  be  likened  to  the  inftnt 
Hercules,  for  it  is  the  master  of  every  thing  around 
it,  and  rambles  onward  as  if  conscious  of  its  dawn- 
ing power."  Leech  Lake  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  pine,  maple,  oak,  elm  and  tamarack.  !i 
is  about  forty  by  twenty-five  milee  in  extent  and 
contains  a  number  of  islands.  Its  name,  Casa- 
gasque,  was  derived  from  the  story  that  when  first 
discovered,  there  was  a  leech  in  it  wider  across 
the  back  than  an  ordinary  Indian  mat.  At  thi* 
place,  our  author  witnessed  the  condusion  i»i  ^ 
singular  ceremony,  called  the  Virgin  Dance. 

**  All  the  virgins  of  the  village  assemble  togreih- 
er  and  seat  themselves  in  a  large  circle,  in  the 
midst  of  this  company  are  collected  all  the  young 
men  of  the  villajre,  who  dance  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies.  But  if  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the 
men  slops  suddenly  and  points  his  finger  at  a  pv- 
ticular  girl,  she  is  at  once  lo»»ked  upon  as  havin2 
lost  her  virginity  ;  if  the  charge  is  sobsianuaie^l 
the  girl  is  disgraced,  but  if  not,  the  young  man 
must  die.  The  conclusion  that  I  alluded  to  was 
the  execution,  in  cold  bood,  of  a  fine  looking  yoan-; 
man  who  had  attempted,  without  cause,  to  ninthe 
reputation  of  a  girl  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected. 
In  an  unffuarded  moment  he  had  been  stabbed,an^» 
when  I  saw  him,  he  was  weltering  in  bis  hK*"*'- 
It  was  a  most  terrible  exhibition  of  justice  and  cru- 
elty, and  made  me  partly  admire  and  then  uiterW 
despise  the  character  of  the  whole  Indian  race. 

Where  now  are  the  "  evils  that  have  ever  fol- 
lowed in  the  march  of  llie  while    nnan  s  usorpa- 

tion  V 

We  may  here  add  the  remark  that  uor  author 
can  see  how  the  improvident  Indian  may  need  i.< 
protection  and  assistance  of  the  Aamaii*  and  litcai 
Indian  trader.  And  can  he  nolsee  that  negro  sla- 
very in  the  Southern  Stales  has  a  stronger  cl aim 
to  his  tc.lerance,  if  not  his  approbation,  upon  the 
very  same  ground  !  Verily  is  it,  for  the  impro'i- 
dent  and  ignorant  blacks,  better  than  any  P'»''- 
house,  Work-house,  or  Benevoleut  lastitutiun  that 
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cao  be  devised  ;  practically  making  their  condition 
farsoperior  tn  that  of  any  other  class  of  laborers, 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  employments. 

We  will  now  imagine  oarseWcs  at  the  end  of 
oQr  royage  on  the  Mississippi,  at  Sandy  Lake ; 
whose  saody  shores  abound  in  agates  and  corne- 
lians. '  Here  there  is  a  trading-  post,  established 
BJnety  years  ago,  and  in  one  log  cabin  to  be  seen, 
furs  have  been  stored  to  the  value  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars !  Our  author  here  wandered  off  in  pur- 
suit of  gaioe,  and  twisting  aboat  to  get  a  shot  at  a 
deer,  be  lost  his  direction ;  and  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  op  a  tree,  **  without  once  bndging 
from  his  interesting  roost.'*  But  he  was  very  near 
lieinff  roased  by  a  grim  bear,  who  is  said  to  have 
'*halied  and  snuffed  around  the  base  of  a  tree  only 
a  few  yards  distant.'*  Somehow,  his  gun  was  not 
loaded,  else  he  would  have  *^  favored  the  bear  with 
ao  anexpected  salute.**  Bat  the  next  morning,  he 
a«;ended  an  eminence  and  fired  a  salute  for  his 
friends,  which  was  readily  heard,  and  they  came  to 
Ms  relief.  One  can  not  help  inquiring  why  he  did 
Dotihiak  of  firing  this  signal  the  over-night.  But 
that  woold  have  spoilt  the  adventure  and  the  bear 
ilory,  perhaps. 

From  Sandy  Lake  to  the  St.  Loois  River,  a  por- 
tage of  some  extent  has  to  be  made.  These  porta- 
ges oecar  quite  frequently  in  travelling  in  this  re- 
gion ;  and  the  mode  of  making  them  is  described 
with  some  animation. 

^'The  more  prominent  incidents  connected  with 
canoe  voyaging,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
loDg  voyage,  are  the  making  of  portages,  the  pass- 
ing of  rapids,  and  the  singing  of  songs. 

''Portages  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
below  or  above  those  falls  which  could  not  be  pass- 
ed in  any  other  manner,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
going  from  one  stream  to  another,  and  sometimes 
ibej  are  made  to  shorten  the  distance  to  be  travel- 
led, by  crossing  points  or  peninsulas.      It  was  in- 
variably the  habit  of  onr  voyagers  to  run  a  race, 
«rben  they  came  in  sight  of  a  portage,  and  they  did 
noteonsider  it  ended  until  their  canoes  were  launch- 
ed in  the  water  at  the  farther  end  of  the  portage. 
The  consequence  of  this  singular  custom  is,  that  ma- 
king a  portage  is  an  exceedingly  exciting  business. 
Two  men  will   take  the  largest  canoe  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  cross  the  portage  in  a  regular  trot, 
slopping,  however,  to  rest  themselves  and  enjoy  a 
pipe  at  the  end  of  every  thousand  paces.     At  land- 
ing the  canoe  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom, 
biityoQ  roust  get  out  into  the  water  and  unload  it 
"bile  yet  afloat.     The  loads  of  furs  or  merchan- 
<lise  which  these  men  sometimes  carry  are  enor- 
roons.     I  have  seen  a  man  convey  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  up  a  steep  hill,  two  hundred  feet 
bi?h,  and  that  too  without  once  stopping  to  rest : 
and  I  heard  the  story,  that  there  were  three  voya- 
gers in  the  northern  wilderness,  who  have  been 
known,    unitedly,   to    carry    twenty-one   hundred 
pounds  over  a  portage  of  eight  miles.     In  making 
portages  it  is  occasionally   necessary  to  traverse 
Umarack  swamps,  and  the  most  horrible  one  in  the 
northwest  liea  midway  between  Sandy  Lake  and 


the  Saint  Louis  river.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  a  thousand  fold  more  difficult  to  pass 
than  the  Slough  of  Despond,  created  by  the  mind 
of  Bunyan.  In  crossing  it,  you  sometimes  have 
to  wade  in  pure  mud  up  to  your  middle;  and  on 
this  route  I  counted  the  wrecks  of  no  less  than 
seven  canoes,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
over-fatigned  voyagers;  and  I  also  noticed  the 
grave  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  who  had  died  in 
this  horrible  place,  from  the  effect  of  a  poisonous 
root  which  he  had  eaten.  Here,  in  this  gloomy 
solitude  had  he  breathed  his  last,  with  none  to  cool 
his  feverish  brow  but  a  poor  ignorant  Indian;— 
alone  and  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  from  his 
kindred  and  home.** 

The  Falls  of  the  St.  Louis  compensate  for  the 
insignificance  of  those  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  author 
thus  describes  them. 

•*  There  is  a  place  on  this  river  called  the  Knife 
Portage,  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  here  are  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  and  pointed,  where  the  stream 
forms  a  large  bend,  and  where  the  voyager  has  to 
make  a  portage  of  twelve  miles.  The  length  of 
this  bend  may  be  sixteen  miles,  and  in  that  distance 
the  water  has  a  fall  of  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  The  width  of  the  river  may  be  from 
three  to  four  hundred  yards.  At  this  point  (just 
above  Fon  do  Lac)  are  three  nameless  waterfalls, 
whose  dimensions  are  indeed  stupendous  :  they  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  northwest.  The  water 
of  the  first  tumbles  over  a  pile  of  pointed  rocks, 
and  after  twisting  itself  into  every. possible  variety 
of  schutes  and  foaming  streams,  finally  murmurs 
itself  to  sleep  in  a  pool  eighty  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit whence  it  takes  its  first  leap. 

*'  The  second  fall,  or  rather  cataract,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  water  rushes  over  almost  in  a  solid  and 
unbroken  body. 

*'  The  walls  of  slate  on  either  side  are  lofty,  and 
*  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem  of  trees;*  and 
as  the  roaring  of  the  fall  is  perfectly  deafening,  its 
effect  upon  me  was  allied  to  that  of  Niagara.  The 
pools  at  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  black  and  fath- 
omless, but  the  spray  was  whiter  than  snow,  and 
the  rainbows  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  When 
I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  this  superb  water- 
wonder,  united  as  they  were  in  one  complete  pic- 
ture; when  I  listened  to  the  scream  of  an  hundred 
eagles  mingling  with  its  roar,  and  thought  of  the 
uninliabiied  wilderness  in  every  direction  around 
me,  I  was  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  power  of 
the  Omnipotent." 

And  there  is  still  another  fall  of  fifty  feet.  Our 
author  proposes  to  name  them  the  Chippeway 
Falls:  a  privilege  which  he  claims  as  the  first 
traveller  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  them« 
But  now  we  are  approaching  that  magnificent  **  in- 
land Sea,"  Lake  Superior.  Fon  du  Lac,  twenty 
miles  from  the  lake,  is  *^  one  of  the  most  truly 
delightful  places  that  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.** 
And,  continues  our  author,  *'  the  scenery  of  this 
portion  of  the  river  is  beautiful — beautiful  beyond 
any  thing  I  had  imagined  to  exist  in  any  country 
on  the  globe.     •     •     •    The  river  is  very  broad 
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and  deep,  and  compleiely  filled  with  wooded  islands, 
while  on  either  side  extends  a  range  of  mountains 
which  are  as  wild  and  solitary  as  when  first  brought 
into  existence." 

In  his  canoe  our  author  made  the  entire  clrcnii 
of  Lake  Superior, — the  largest  and  most  marrnifi- 
cent  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, — four  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  East  to  West,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  breadth.  Its  waters  are  so  re- 
markably clear  that  the  folds  of  a  cloth  can  be 
distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 
Near  the  shore  they  are  green  in  appearance  ;  but 
off  from  shore,  they  are  dark  blue  like  the  ocean. 
They  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  other  lakes  into 
which  they  flow.  Kven  in  midsummer  they  are 
intensely  cold.  Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  over- 
land journey  round  the  world,  was  forced  to  spend 
a  week  in  the  month  of  July  waiting  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  upon  their  surface.  He  says  also 
that  his  **  progress  was  much  embarrassed  by  the 
mirage^  which  assumed  various  forms,  being  at  one 
time  an  island,  at  another  open  water  and  then 
again  impenetrable  icebergs."  The  climate  in 
summer  is  refreshing  and  delicious.  Its  shores  are 
rugged  and  romantic.  The  American  is  of  nearly 
twice  the  extent  of  the  Canadian.  Our  portion  on 
the  North  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  mountains  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  is  said 
to  extend  in  a  continuous  chain  from  the  St.  Louis 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  These  moun- 
tains abound  in  caverns,  cliflfs  and  waterfalls.  The 
Porcupine  mountains  lift  their  pinnacled  heads 
on  the  Southern  shore ; — from  these  to  the  river 
St.  Marie,  that  empties  into  Lake  Huron,  the  coun- 
try is,  with  some  exceptions,  low  and  uninviting. 
One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  extend 
some  nine  miles  along  the  coast,  and  are  striped 
with  various  colors  by  mineral  alluviatiuns.  Until 
1816,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  there  was 
here  a  natural  arch,  or  door  way,  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  high,  spanning  the  waters,  and 
through  which  the  Indians  glided  in  their  canoes. 
Beautiful  cascades,  too,  once  leaped  down  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  beautiful  caverns  washed 
by  the  often  angry  waters,  still  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  The  Apostle  Islands,  Isle  Royal, 
the  largest  in  the  Lake,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  other  islands  dot  and  beautify  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  though,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  they 
appear  mostly  masses  of  rugged  rocks,  abounding 
with  overhanging  arches  and  resounding  caverns. 

Notwithstanding  the  usually  bold  and  rocky  char- 
acter of  the  Canadian  shore,  there  are  occasional 
lines  of  the  smoothest  beach,  which  afford  to  voy- 
agers a  place  of  refuge  from  the  violent  and  sud- 
den storms  of  the  Lake.  On  this  shore  are  Thun- 
der Cape  and  Cariboo  Point,  two  remarkable  pro- 
montories. The  former,  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high,  **  frowns  upon  the  waste  of  waters  like 


a  crouching  lion,  which  animal  it  closely  resembles 
in  the  form  of  its  outline."  Sir  George  Simpson 
says,  it  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  objects  he  ever 
saw,  *^  being  a  bleak  rock,  with  a  perpendicular 
face  of  its  full  height  towards  the  west ;  aod  the  In- 
dians have  a  superstition  which  one  can  hardly  re- 
peat without  becoming  giddy,  that  any  person  who 
may  scale  the  eminence  and  turn  thrice  roand  on 
the  brink  of  its  fearful  wall,  ivill  live  forever."  lo 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  lake,  about  iweoty 
miles  from  the  shore  is  a  rocky  island  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  which  our  author  esteems  "the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  of  this  wilderoess :" 

**In  the  centre  of  this  island  lies  embosomed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lakes  imaginable.  It  isabouia 
mile  long,  and  the  perpendicular  cliffs  which  l<K>k 
down  upon  it,  are  not  far  from  seven  hundred  feel 
in  height.  It  has  an  outlet,  which  is  impassable 
for  a  canoe,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  trees  that 
have  blocked  up  the  narrow  chasm;  and  at  the 
opening  of  this  outlet  stands  a  column  of  Mlidroek, 
which  we  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  feel  high. 
The  base  is  probably  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  gradually  tapers  oflT  to  about  twenty  feel  in 
thickness,  while  the  summit  of  this  si ntrnlar  needle 
is  surmounted  by  one  solitary  pine  tree.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  inner  lake  are  clear,  but  have  a  black- 
ish appearance,  and  are  very  deep.^' 

In  this  island-lake,  Menaboujou,  the  ebief  hero 
of  the  Chippeway  nation,  is  said  to  have  been  ba- 
ried.  He  was  the  author  of  all  their  good;  and 
was  slain  by  the  Evil  One  in  a  terrific  combat, 
with  immense  clubs,  on  the  snmroit  of  Thooder 
Cape,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm.  Other  is- 
lands and  localities  of  Lake  Superior  are  associa- 
ted with  the  Indian  Mythology,  and  Isle  Royal,  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  their  spirit-land. 

The  country  around  Lake  Superior  is  mostly 
barren  and  unproductive ;  but  abounds  in  richest 
copper  ore,  which  is  wrought  by  both  Gnglish  and 
American  companies,  though  as  yet  with  such  in- 
different success,  that  Mr.  Lanman  offers  his  shares 
cm  very  moderate  terms.  The  largest  masses  of 
native  copper  ever  known  have  been  found  there; 
of  which  one  has  been  brought  to  Washington 
city  weighing  3,800  pounds.  After  explorinstlie 
Lake,  our  author  passed  on  from  Sault  St.  Marie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron,  to  Mackinaw  and  them^e 
on  to  the  Kasiern  Stales.  Doubtless  in  a  fe* 
years,  it  will  be  quite  a  common  thin;^  for  summer 
travellers  to  extend  their  tours  to  this  interestitr? 
region.  Already  is  it  sufficiently  accessible,  by 
the  route  of  the  Lakes,  taking  Niagara  inihewav. 
It  may  also  be  reached  from  Toronto,  by  the  route 
of  the  semi-monthly  mail  lately  established  by  the 
British  Government,  from  that  place  lo  Saali  Si. 
Marie, by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe,  SinrgeonBaya'!! 
Owen's  Sound.  Going  one  roote  and  retun'Z 
the  other  would  furnish  an  extensive,  delisli'l^l 
and  diversified  excursion  ;  and  one  which  we  hate 
no  doubt  will  ere  long  be  undertaken  even  by  many 
of  the  fair  tourists  of  our  own  and  other  c«>«nirie? 
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CHAPTER  Itl. 

In  vain  bad  Haman  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
parsalt  of  Esther.     No  trace  nor  vestige  of  her 
wu  to  be  found.     His  ioordinate  pride  and  vauiiy, 
thoooh  wrooght  up  to  excessive  indignation  at  the 
idea  of  successfal  resistance  to  his  will,  could  sug- 
gest no  remedy,  and  he  was  forced   to   consider 
birnseif,  for  once  in    his  life,  fairly  foiled.     The 
teasing  rejection  of  this  moriifying  incident  for  a 
long  time  tormented  his  mind)  but  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded io  banishing  the  beautital  Jewess  from  his 
thooghts,  and  had  beconne  immersed  in  other  and 
ftr  different  pursuits.      He  had  accompanied   his 
outer,  Xerxes,  in  the  mighty  armament  that  vain 
and  paltry  tyrant  had  raised  for  the  subjection  of 
the  Grecian  States  and  returned  with  him  in  his 
precipitate  flight.     The  splendid  visions  of  con- 
qoestsand  dominion  that  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Xerxes,  had  been  dissipated  by  the  gallantry  and 
superior  tactics  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of 
Tiiermopyie,  Salarais,  and  Arieinisium  ;  and  the 
fated  remnant  of  his  grand   army,  though  yet  con- 
sisiing  of  three  hundred  thousand  warriors,  was 
shortly  to  experience  a  still  more  conclusive  over- 
throw under  the  vain  and  unscrupulous  Mardunius, 
it  the  battle  of  Platsa.     This  haughty  and  ridic- 
aloas prince,  who  had  so  lately  been  puffed  up  with 
liie  vain  and  impious  conceit  of  a  supremacy  in 
himself,  independent  of  the  invisible  Ruler  of  the 
ooirerse,  after  giving  a  memorable  example  of  the 
vetkoess  and  insufficiency  of  human  means,  when 
iiiconsistent  with  the  will  of  God,  returned  into  his 
ovo  dominions  soured  and  exasperated  by  disap- 
fwiotmeol  and  disgrace.     Chafed  and   fretted  in 
^iod  by  harrowing  reflections  on  his  abortive  ex- 
pedition, and  the  contemptible  figure  of  cowardice 
and  fully  he  presented  to  the  world,  he  was  out  of 
temper  with  every  thing  around  him,  and  seemed 
disposed,  by  his  impatience  and   violence,  to  seek 
that  revenge  on  his  own  subjects,  which  the  aston- 
ishing magnanimity  and  heroism  of  the  Greeks  had 
de&ed.    Io  this  state  of  mind  he  passed  in  his  re- 
turn to  Susa,  through  the  once  mighty  and  magni- 
ficent, and  still  splendid  Babylon — that  broad  and 
comprehensive  type  and  symbol  of  every  conceiv- 
able abomination  and  corruption.     Here  his  sple- 
oetie  humor  sought  for  objects  to   feed  upon,  nor 
were  they  wanting.     The  usages  and  customs  of 
theChaldees,  so  long  connived  at,  or  regarded  with 
indifference,  suddenly  became  grievances  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  most  summary  manner  and  forbidden  by 
the  heaviest  penal  decrees.     The  worship  of  their 
idol  God,  Bel  or  Baal,  which,  though  suppressed 
f^r  a  time  by  the  Great  Cyrus,  had  by  degrees  re- 


vived in  all  the  disgusting  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
its  primitive  abominations,  was  now  by  a  special 
edict  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  as  a  religion  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  great  prophet 
and  law.giver,  Zoroaster.  The  temple  of  Bel  or 
Helus — that  stupendous  pile,  suggested  first  by  the 
impious  folly  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
(called  in  Scripture  Babel,)  reared  its  awful  height 
and  magnitude  far  above  the  palaces,  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  surrounding  steeples  of  the  immense  city 
of  Semiramis  and  rested  its  vast  towers  in  sleepy 
grandeur  among  the  clouds.  On  its  dizzy  summit 
was  the  Chaldean  observatory,  from  which  astron- 
omers viewed  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  by  the  miscalled  science  of  astrology,  be- 
lieved or  pretended  themselves  able  to  reveal  the 
hidden  purposes  of  the  world^s  great  architect; 
and  to  calculate  nativities.  In  the  immense  hall 
of  the  basement  story,  towered  the  gigantic  image 
of  Belus — the  famous  God  of  Babylonian  super- 
stition, wrought  of  solid  gold  by  the  hands  of  the 
erring  children  of  men,  who  for  ages  had  prostra- 
ted themselves  before  this  senseless  block,  in  a 
blind  and  groveling  adoration — totally  lost  to  the 
light  of  the  only  true  and  living  God.  In  this 
temple  were  many  other  images  of  pure  gold,  which 
were  seized  upon  by  Xerxes  and  transferred  to  his 
treasury,  to  replace  the  expenditures  of  the  Gre- 
cian war.  Having  satisfied  his  cupidity  for  trea- 
sure, he  next,  under  the  bigoted  exhortations  of 
Ostanes,  the  patriarch  of  the  Magi,  gave  foil  license 
to  that  sect,  to  whom  temples  were  hateful  and 
abominable,  to  destroy  every  building  appropriated 
to  idolatrous  worship.  Thus  did  this  blind  wor- 
shipper of  a  dream,  or  mental  abstraction,  in  his 
zeal  fur  his  own  superstition,  unconsciously  con- 
tribute to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions against  the  mighty  Babylon.  A  decree  was 
sent  forth,  that  on  a  certain  day  every  temple 
should  be  entered  by  the  soldiery,  and  being  first 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  should  be  levelled  with 
the  ground.  But  the  downfall  of  Belus,  as  being 
an  object  of  greater  interest,  was  reserved  for  the 
king^s  own  special  supervision.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  city,  both  male  and  female,  w*ere 
commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  assemble  in  the 
great  square  before  the  temple  and  in  the  adjacent 
streets,  to  give  as  it  were  their  countenance  and 
approbation  to  the  overthrow  of  the  abominable 
worship  of  Belus.  Great  was  the  consternation 
and  terror  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  contemplated 
impiety  of  the  king,  and  the  desecration  of  the 
images  of  their  Gods.  They  expected  nothing 
less  ihah  one  genera)  and  overwhelming  destruc- 
tion upon  all  within  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city, 
from  the  ire  of  their  indignant  God,  Belus;  and 
having  no  means  of  opposing  the  army  of  the  king, 
would  have  fled  for  refuge  from  the  city,  but  for 
the  guards  who  kept  the  hundred  impregnable  gates 
and  drove  them  back  in  masses  to  vtnt  their  how* 
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lings  and  lamentations  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Amongr  the  countless  multitude  that  thronged  the 
public  squares  with  anxious  and  hag^f^ard  visages 
a  people  were  seen,  who  though  mingling  with  the 
crowds  that  pressed  along,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  to  be  governed  by  different  impul- 
ses. As  two  would  meet  by  accident  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  fro,  a  nod  or  sign  of  recognition  would 
immediately  follow,  and  a  lurking  smile  might  be 
seen  to  tremble  in  the  eye.  These  people  were 
the  captive  Jews,  who  secretly  rejoicing  at  the 
overthrow  of  abominable  ceremonies  that  daily 
disgusted  them,  could  not  suppress  their  satisfac- 
tion. Among  them  was  an  old  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  in  whose  aspect  meekness  and  be- 
nevolence were  blended  with  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. He  stood  erect  before  the  door  of  his  little 
cottage,  scrutinizing  with  a  curious  eye  the  throngs 
that  passed  the  narrow  and  dirty  street  that  per- 
vaded the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt. 
Here  the  poor  of  all  classes  and  nations,  resident 
in  Babylon,  were  collected  together  and  removed 
as  nuisances  from  the  more  wealthy  and  splendid 
portions  of  the  city.  The  piercing  and  intellectual 
eye  of  the  old  Jew,  turned  with  quick  observation 
from  countenance  to  countenance,  as  if  to  read  in 
the  features  the  thoughts  and  determinations  of 
each  bosom  as  they  passed  him.  Many  an  angry 
eye  was  turned  upon  him,  and  sometimes  a  half- 
muttered  curse  was  heard  to  escape  some  impatient 
passenger,  at  his  calm  indifference  to  their  troubles. 
Still  he  was  unmoved  and  stood  bareheaded  before 
his  door,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  his  hand,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  His  dress 
was  coarse  and  in  some  places  thread-bare,  though 
nearly  concealed  from  view  by  a  flowing  tunic,  or 
cloak,  confined  by  a  girdle  about  his  waist.  At\er 
contemplating  thus  for  many  minutes  the  agoni- 
sing idolaters  in  their  restless  inquietude,  he  sud- 
denly clasped  his  hands  together  and  exclaimed : 
**  God  of  my  fathers !  what  power  has  the  deluded 
imagination  over  the  passions  of  men,  that  their 
very  being  seems  wrapped  up  in  the  stocks  and 
stones  before  which  they  bow  in  an  impious  wor- 
ship! Not  greater  consternation  filled  all  Israel, 
when  the  sacrilegious  Assyrian  pillaged  and  levelled 
with  the  dust  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living  God, 
than  now  has  seized  npon  these  blind  and  stupid 
idolaters.  O,  Israel !  O,  Jerusalem,  my  country  ! 
hadst  thon  but  dung  to  the  worship  of  that  God 
whom  Moses  warned  thee  not  to  forsake,  with  half 
the  zeal  these  wretched  Pagans  show  for  the  inan- 
imate workmanship  of  their  own  hands,  we  should 
not  now  wear  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrow  in  a  strange  land.  *  The  wages 
of  ain  indeed  is  death.*  Whithersoever  I  look — 
whether  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  the  blight 
of  its  corse  is  before  my  eyes.  The  conqueror  and 
the  conquered — the  prince  and  beggar  are  alike 
filUd  with  the  groana  of  its  woe.     Peace  they  seek, 


but  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.     Gold  and  its 
influence — power  and  its  pomp — fame  and  its  bel- 
low trump,  are  but  the  outward  gildings  of  a  restless 
discontent.     There  is  a  little  chamber  in  the  mis- 
guided heart,  which  a  globe  like  this  with  all  its 
glory,  were  too  small  to  fill.      The  delirious  ex- 
citement of  success — the  intoxication  of  gratified 
passions,  but  stimulate  for  the  reverse  of  the  more 
lasting  reaction  of  a  jaded  and  listless  ioquietode. 
The  goal,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought  by  am- 
bitious votaries,  like   objects  of   grandeur  seen 
through  the  distant  mists  of  the  mountain-top,  be- 
comes more  and  more  an  object  of  familiaritv  the 
nearer  it  is  approached,  till  it  presents  to  the  eye 
of  him  that  grasps  it,  a  naked  rock,  stripped  of  the 
colors  in  which  a  deceptious  medium  had  elotbed 
it.     Here  is  the  spot  of  promised  joy — he  has  at 
last  reached  it,  but  the  realization  is  the  sigh  of 
disappointment,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  oppo- 
site mount,  still  higher  than  the  one  he  occopies, 
and  there  his  fancy  portrays  to  him  the  object  of  his 
idolatry  still  in  advance.      Again  he  pursoes,  and 
is  again  the  child  of  delusion,  and  dies  at  last,  the 
wearied  and  unhappy  worshipper  of  a  dream.'^ 

"  What  say  you  of  dreams,  old  man,  of  an  ac- 
cursed race  V*  asked  a  tall,  athletic  man,  in  the  Per- 
sian costume,  who  had  approached  unobserved  close 
to  the  Jew's  side.     "  Come  into  this  hovel  of  thine, 
you  will  find  this  at  least  no  dream  nor  delusion.** 
Thus  saying,  he  grasped  the  old  man*s  arm,  and 
beckoning  to  several  attendants  to  follow,  drew 
him  rudely  into  his  own  house  and  bolted  the  door. 
**  Now,  most  devout  Mordecai,  dost  thou  know  thy 
guest  ?  Dost  thou  remember  to  have  seen  me  be- 
fore, thou  circumcised  whelp  V*  continued  the  in- 
truder, throwing  back  his  splendid  robe  and  remov- 
ing his  tiara,  which  had  somewhat  obscured  his 
features.     The  countenance  thus  uncovered,  was 
indeed  one  that  is  seldom  forgotten  when  once  sees. 
The  dark  and  piercing  eye,  deep  sunk  in  its  socket, 
peering  from  beneath  thick  and  projecting  brows, 
contracted  into  a  scowl  of  malignant  contempt — 
the  compressed  lips,  covered  with  thick  grizzled 
beard — the  stifle  and  haughty  carriage  and  the  harsh 
and  merciless  tone  of  superiority,  seared  as  it  were 
their  impressions  npon   the  minds  of  aM  beneath 
him  in  power. 

"  God  of  my  fathers !  Haman !"  exclaimed  Mor- 
decai, recoiling  with  a  shudder. 

"  Then  it  seems  you  have  not  forgotten  an  old 
acquaintance,**  continued  Haman,  folding  his  arms 
and  smiling  on  the  old  Jew  with  a  fiendish  satis- 
faction. 

''As  soon  might  the  outcast  vagabond.  Gain, 
have  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  thon,'*  replied  Mor- 
decai with  firmness. 

"  Thank  my  scorn,  ragged  slave,  that  yoo  breathe 
after  that  comparison,'*  said  Haman  with  fury  lo 
his  looks. 
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•*  I  defied  ymi  before,  and  I  defy  yon  now,"  re- 
plied the  otd  Jew,  with  impuriiirbable  composure. 

"That  is  the  expression  of  all  others  I  would 
have  had  thy  idiot  mottth  uUer,'^  said  Haroan, 
trembling  with  rage.  **  My  triumph  shall  be  the 
more  gratifying.  Listen  and  believe,  thou  stupid 
slave— I  offered  your  daughter  more  than  all  your 
tribe  is  worth,  and  though  the  whelp  of  an  arcnr- 
ced  Jew,  she  repulsed  my  fondness  and  prated  to 
ine  of  the  sin,  as  she  calls  it,  of  adultery — of  the 
anger  of  her  God  and  the  curse  of  disobedience,  as 
if  the  honor  was  not  all  on  her  side,  and  the  infamy 
00  mioe,  by  yielding  to  a  passion  so  far  beneath 
me.  YoQ  both  expressed  great  confidence  in  the 
power  and  willingness  of  your  God  to  rescue  her 
from  my  grasp,  but  still  you  fled." 

*'NottillGod  had  rescued  her,"  interrupted  Mor- 
deeai,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"Peace,  ragged  slave,  nor  speak  till  bidden," 
efonned  Haman.  **  Two  little  dancing  pantomimes 
are  the  Gods  that  rescoed  her." 

"The  instruments  of  our  God,"  persisted  Mor- 
decti. 

"  Peace,  I  say  !  dare  you  speak  when  I  bid  you 
bcsilent— you  juggling  hypocrite!  all  your  acts  are 
colored  with  the  plea  of  supernatural  agency.  Thy 
God  released  thee  at  Snsa,  and  who  places  the  fu- 
giiitfi  in  my  hands  at  Babylon  ?" 

''  The  prince  of  darkness,  that  beguiled  our  mo- 
ther Ef e,"  replied  Mordecai,  quietly. 

Haman  raised  his  scimitar  with  a  fierce  grim- 
ace, as  if  abont  to  run  the  old  man  through,  but 
suddenly  paused,  and  resting  the  point  on  the 
f?roQnd,  said  with  a  look  resembling  the  enraged 
tiger's, "  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet — I  will  hare 
yoQ  to  live  and  feed  my  sport  with  your  eyes — to 
learn  how  feeble  is  the  prop  a  Jewish  fanatic  rests 
opon— the  im potency  of  his  God,  when  Haman's 
will  opposes.  You  defied  me,  yet  you  fled  my 
power,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  boast  your  race 
to  often  make,  a  trust,  a  steady  confidence  in  the 
aid  of  Israers  God.  If  you  were  sure  of  his  sup- 
port, why  did  you  fleet" 

"Because  we  are  forbidden  to  tempt  the  Lord 
oar  God,"  replied  Mordecai,  **  and  though  in  the 
QQwaTering  trust  of  God^s  protection,  I  defy  your 
power,  I  must  use  the  means  he  gives  me  for  that 
«od.  I  fled,  because  it  seemed  good  to  him  that  I 
shoold  in  that  way  evade  you." 

"And  you  trust  in  your  God  for  another  flight, 
poor  fool !  your  hope  is  vain,  so  far  as  your  daugh- 
ter's liberty  is  concerned.  She  at  least  is  mine — 
nor  do  I  fear  a  rescue,  though  thy  God  in  person 
slioold  essay  to  free  her.  You  curl  your  lip — 
idiot,  look  around  yon — behold  the  power  I  wield 
to  manacle  and  detain,  or  crush  you  at  my  will. 
Vuo  remain  here  under  guard,  till  it  suits  my  pur- 
pose to  bestow  you  otherwise.  Your  tricks  and 
erafiy  jugglery  shall  have  no  scope  for  action,  till 
too  late  to  avail  you.     Your  daughter,  Hadassah, 


goes  with  me — she  is  now  in  this  house — I  have 
seen  her  more  than  once.  So  all  your  props  and 
stays  are  swept  from  under  you,  and  your  trust  in 
Israel's  God,  is  vain.  Do  you  mock  me  yet? 
What  means  that  sneer  1  You  drivelling  dotard  ! 
Can  Belus  save  his  temple  and  his  worship  from 
total  overthrow !  Could  your  God  defend  his  tem- 
ple and  his  worshippers,  against  the  worshippers  of 
Belus?  How  then,  when  Belus,  the  conqueror  of 
thy  God,  yields  to  the  yet  more  powerful  Gods  of 
Xerxes,  do  you  hope  for  deliverance  from  thy  sub- 
ordinate deity  ?  From  the  horns  of  his  altar  would 
1  tare  your  Hadassah  away. and  laugh  his  power  to 
scorn.  Mithras  has  placed  her  in  my  hands,  and 
she  is  irrecoverably  mine." 

*'  Impious  blasphemer !"  exclaimed  Mordecai, 
with  indignation — "I  hold  no  further  conference 
with  thee,  thou  doomed  Amalekiic  !  My  shield  and 
defence  is  that  only  true  and  living  God  that  shall 
crush  thee." 

••  Ha  I''  cried  Haman,  with  a  start—"  you  know 
my  people  and  my  kindred  then — ^judge  now  what 
thy  accursed  race  may  surely  expect  at  the  hands 
of  a  descendant  of  Amalec.  Thy  God,  through 
the  mouth  of  thy  Samuel,  commanded  thy  cursed 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  to  smite  my  people  and  utter- 
ly destroy  all  they  had — *  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass,'  and 
*  Saul  smote  the  Anialakites  from  Havillah,  till 
thou  comesi  to  Sheer,  that  is  over  against  Egypt ;' 
making  death  and  slaughter  in  all  their  land.  Thy 
David,  too,  King  of  Jewry,  slaughtered  my  people 
near  the  brook  Besor,  leaving  scarcely  a  remnant 
to  tell  the  tale.  Thy  race  was  long  a  seourge  to 
mine,  and  think  you  I  will  forget  to  pay  the  debt 
now  that  the  lash  is  in  my  hand  ?" 

**  Thy  people  were  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was 
full,  he  made  Israel  the  instrument  to  cut  them  oflT, 
teaching  his  people,  by  their  doom,  his  utter  de- 
testation of  all  sin,  and  what  they,  his  avenging 
instruments,  would  incur  by  lapsing  into  such  re- 
volt. Israel  did  rebel  and  even  yet  the  weight  of 
God's  displeasure  rests  upon  us.  Yet,  think  not, 
vain  man,  his  arm  is  shortened — thy  measure  is  not 
yet  full,  and  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  that  he  who 
could  destroy  a  nation,  can  crush  a  worm." 

**  Peace  old  fool,"  said  Haman.  **  Here,"  con- 
tinued he  to  two  of  his  guards,  '*  Sieze  the  mighty 
spokesman  for  Israel  and  keep  him  close  -in  this 
coop  till  yon  have  my  further  orders.  If  he  oflfer 
to  resist,  off  with  his  head — the  rest  of  you  bring 
Hadassah  to  my  house.  Suffer  no  screaming  nor 
howling  in  the  streets.  Place  her  in  a  chariot  and 
let  her  be  concealed  from  public  view,  and,  on  the 
penalty  of  death,  let  no  whisper  of  this  deed  reach 
the  ear  of  Zeresh."  Thus  concluding  his  com- 
mands, Haman  strode  haughtily  to  his  horso  and 
galloped  off. 
Obedient  to  his  commands,  two  of  the  slav«8 
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seized  and  boand  the  old  Jew,  who  made  no  resist- 
ance, while  the  others  w^ere  searching  fur  the  un- 
happy Esther — who  was  also  called  Hadassah, — 
and  was  known  to  Haman  by  that  name  alone- 
After  a  long  search,  Esther  was  at  length  found, 
crouching  behind  a  small  screen  that  stood  by  a 
window  in  the  room,  where  the  Jew  himself  was 
bound.  Here  she  had  with  breathless  alarm  lis- 
tened to  Haman *8  purposes  towards  herself,  and 
his  threats  against  her  people. 

''  Resist  not,  my  daughter,"  said  Mordecai,  calm- 
ly, "  but  go  quietly  with  these  people.  The  God 
of  thy  fathers  can  as  effectually  defend  thee  there, 
as  here.  He  that  could  protect  Moses,  a  tender 
infant  sent  forth  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  though 
sarrounded  by  foes,  will  also  bring  thee  off  safely, 
frail  as  thou  art.  Let  thy  trust  in  Him  be  full,  im- 
plicit, and  never  wavering.  He  is  with  them  that 
love  Him  even  down  to  old  age.  There  is  no  ca- 
price or  fickleness  with  our  God.  He  knows  *  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning' — He  places  the 
righteous  in  His  pavilion,  and  He  will  *  never,  never 
forsake  thee.*  Thou  shalt  come  forth  like  the 
children  cast  into  the  furnace — unscathed,  uninjur- 
ed." 

The  beautiful  eyes  of  Esther  w^ere  filled  with 
tears  as  she  stooped  and  pressed  her  tips  to  the 
forehead  of  the  old  man,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  *'  Must  I  leave 
yoa  then  and  go  with  these  fearful  men  !  Terri- 
ble to  me  is  the  voice  of  Haman,  and  more  dread- 
ful is  his  touch.  But  my  God  is  with  me,"'  con- 
tinued she  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  **  and  let 
roe  not  murmur.  Without  his  aid  my  doom  would 
carry  more  terror  than  Daniel's  when  thrown  to 
lions.  I  go,"  she  continued  to  the  guards  as  she 
rose  to  accompany  them,  "  but  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  goes  with  me. 
Under  his  shield  T  fear  not  the  power  of  man.  In 
this  city  of  vice  and  abominations  he  taught  Bel- 
shaatzar  that  man  is  but  as  dust  against  the  breath 
of  his  will." 

A  guard  on  each  side  clasped  an  arm,  and  con- 
cealing her  carefully  from  view  by  the  ample  folds 
of  their  robes,  conducted  her  to  the  chariot  that 
bore  her  rapidly  to  Haman*s  Babylonian  palace. 
She  was  conducted  into  a  chamber  glittering  in  all 
the  splendor  of  eastern  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
surpassing,  if  possible,  in  the  costliness  of  orna- 
ments, his  palace  at  Susa.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
an  awning  of  the  richest  silks,  extended  from  two 
lofty  and  beautiful  columns,  formed  a  recess  for  a 
couch  beneath  its  soft  canopy,  and  before  the  conch 
stood  several  cushions  covered  with  crimson  satin 
fringed  with  gold.  On  one  of  these  cushions  Es- 
ther bent  her  knees  and  clasped  her  slender  up- 
lifted hands  in  prayer.  Her  lips  were  parted  sufi[i- 
ciently  to  show  her  beautiful  teeth,  but  their  motion 
was  mute.  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  Heaven  in 
meek  supplication  and  her  whole  appearance  was 


that  of  helpless  innocence  and  exquisite  beaaiy. 
While  kneeling  and  unconscious  of  bis  presence, 
Haman  entered  with  a  noiseless  tread  and  cat-like 
stealth,  drawing  his  feet  slowly  and  cautiously  along 
upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  stood  bending  over  ber, 
and  contemplating  her  lovely  person  with  ihe  eye 
of  a  connoisseur.  There  was  something  so  ex- 
quisitely touching  and  purely  pions  in  the  meek 
and  beavMiful  suppliant  before  him,  bendiog  to 
humiliation  of  heart  at  the  footstool  of  her  God, 
and  imploring  that  protection  which  man  coald  not 
give,  as  to  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  stern  and 
obdurate  Haman.  After  gazing  upon  her  in  mate 
admiration  for  several  minutes  he  almost  tmeoo- 
sciuusly  caught  in  his  hand  a  tress  that  bad  esca- 
ped from  its  clasp  and  fallen  upon  her  slender  neck 
and  finely  moulded  bosom.  With  a  start,  she 
sprung  to  her  feet  and  stood  confronting  the  intra- 
der. 

*'  So  at  last,  Hadassah,  my  pretty  fogitive,  yoo 
are  securely  mine,"  said  Haman.    *'  Yoo  are  si- 
lent— yet  thy  modesty  and  coy  blushes  add  a  lest 
to  the  charm  of  thy  enchanting  beauty.    It  is  in 
vain,  my  lovely  one,  to  shun  oar  fates.    It  is  de- 
creed that  thou  art  mine.     Nothing  can  free  yoa 
from  these  arms  that  will  be  always  open  to  clasp 
you  to  a  fond  bosom.     Silly  prude  that  yoo  are! 
why  did  flee  your  lord  1     Who  but  one  nurlured  ia 
the  extravagant  folly  and  sickly  sentiment  of  your 
bigoted  people,  would  refuse  the  power  and  splen- 
dor I  have  offered  you  1     See  !  your  cynical  <>M 
father  has  lived   strictly  np  to  his  faith  and  what 
has  it  profited  him  but  to  exist  a  slave  and  misera* 
ble  outcast  ?     Here  you  are  courted  by  all  the  re- 
finements and  enjoyments  of  life — appreciate  and 
enjoy  them  while  within  your  grasp.    *  Eat,  drmk 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  was  a  mono  of 
your  wisest  king,  which  rightly  nnderstnod.  means 
Snatch  the  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  life  while  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  them,  for  death  quickly  cornea  and 
there  is  no  merriment  in  the  grave." 

"  The  peace,  and  joy,  and  happiness  of  li!e, 
great  lord  of  Persia,"  replied  Esther  weekly, 
'*  consist  not  in  the  abundance  nor  the  m*g<^*^' 
cence  of  possessions,  but  in  ibe  integrity  of  the 
heart  that  enjoys  them.  To  be  peaceful,  the  spjrit 
of  man  must  be  guiltless.  God  has  endowed  ihi^ 
beautiful  world  with  innumerable  sources  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  man,  but  if  vice  hascorropi- 
ed  his  tastes,  he  brings  no  appetite  to  the  repast  nor 
relish  for  the  banquet.  Old  Mordecai,  whom  y(>u 
so  much  contemn,  enjoys  that  peace  and  serenity 
of  life,  which  all  your  greatness  cannot  confer,  not 
your  oppression  take  away." 

*'  Foolish  girl,"  interrupted  Hannan  impatiently. 
**  you  are  prating  within  the  compass  of  your  nar- 
row and  contracted  educaiiuo.  What  know  y'>u. 
or  what  can  you  conceive  of  any  other  rootle  of 
life  than  the  cramped  and  stolid  school  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  has  imparted  \    What  iiet 
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hare  joo  of  ibe  life  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who 
hare  been  reared  id  the  shade  and  obscurity  of  a 

hOTCl?" 

"It  requires  bat  little  knowledge  and  less  expe- 
rience to  distingoisb  wickedness  from  Godliness/' 
replied  Esther,  and  we  are  told  that  '  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard  ;'  and  the  troubles  and  in- 
qoietade  of  the  wicked  are  expressively  portrayed 
ia  the  anooanceinent  that  they  '  flee  when  no  man 
porsaelh.' " 

"  Well,  my  pretty  one,  be  it  as  yon  say,"  con- 
tinued Haman.  **  If,  therefore,  the  wicked  alone 
are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
yoQT  portraiture  of  the  wicked  man^s  state  be  faiih- 
fal,  I  cooie  not  within  your  definition  f  for  I  have 
neither  fled,  nor  have  I  been  pursued." 

" Perhaps  not  literally,"  replied  Esther:  *' yet 
are  joo  without  that  indefinable  dread — that  haunt- 
iog  phantom  of  on  requited  justice  that  dogs  the 
footsteps  of  the  guilty  and  ever  raises  the  shadowy 
lash,  though  it  forbear  to  strike  ?  No,  proud  man  ! 
The  pride  of  place  and  the  splendor  of  wealth 
bare  in  vain  promised  yon  peace.  You  are  rest- 
leas  and  unhappy  amidst  all  your  greatness.  You 
are  not  even  free ;  for  while  you  utter  the  word 
^fice  toothers  as  a  term  of  reproach,  you  are  your- 
self the  most  abject  bondsman  in  your  palace — 
the  thrall  and  subject  of  the  most  licentious  and 
capricious  passions — whipped  and  driven  before 
them  like  a  feather  in  a  tempest.  What  end  of 
good  or  of  benefaction  is  sought  afker  or  even  re- 
spected in  all  your  aspirations?  The  datk  and 
ruihleas  spirit  of  last,  of  pride,  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge has  infused  itself  into  the  soul  of  your  ex- 
istence ;  and  can  aosht  but  the  poison  of  gloomy 
malevolence  flow  from  such  a  compound  1  The 
veriest  hind  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  the  ty- 
rant oppressor,  surrounded  by  squalor  and  pinched 
vith  hunger,  if  guiltless  of  crime,  is  a  happier  man 
than  thou.  Learn  the  impressive  truths,  that  a 
gilded  covering  pours  no  balm  into  an  aching 
heart— that  peace  dwells  not  with  corruption,  and 
that  joy  has  no  abode  with  crime." 

Haman,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  one  so 
completely  in  his  power,  and  enraged  at  the  qual- 
ities she  ascribed  to  him,  had  nearly  lost  control  of 
himself,  but  a  moment*8  reflection  restored  his  wily 
hypocrisy,  and  suppressing  his  indignation  with 
the  resolve  of  full  requital  for  the  outrage,  he  re- 
plied, "  If  revenge  be  so  striking  a  portion  of  my 
composition,  beautiful  calumniator,  you  have  cer- 
tainly said  enough  to  provoke  a  display  of  it  upon 
yourself;  yet  my  forbearance  shall  leach  you  that 
you  have  alanJered  me.  For  ynnr  reproaches  I 
will  repay  you  in  kindness,  and  for  your  hatred 
will  return  you  love.  At  your  lecture  on  passions 
and  their  dominion — on  the  sources  from  ^»hich 
happiness  or  wretchedness  may  spring  up  to  others, 
)  cannot  but  smile.  For  if  your  general  proposi- 
tion be  true,  it  is  not  given  to  yoo  to  know  tit  what 


fountain  each  individual  draws  his  inspiration,  nor 
if  you  knew,  could  you  look  into  the  hearts  of  men 
and  analyze  their  feelings.  The  temperament — 
the  nervous  constitution  has  much  to  do  with  the 
state  of  our  sufi*erings  or  enjoyments.  But  this 
moralizing  is  flat  and  insipid  stnfl^  and  we  will  he 
done  with  it.  Learn  to  be  wise  and  despise  the 
grovelling  spirit  that  bends  the  mind  to  the  dust. 
Enjoy  the  gifts  that  fortune  thrusts  upon  you. 
Trained  in  the  gloomy  tenets  of  your  people,  your 
young  heart  has  already  contracted  the  taint  of  mia- 
anthropy,  and  while  yon  decry  the  vices  of  others, 
yon  are  yourself  the  prey  of  envy,  so  common  a 
vice  to  the  children  of  poverty  towards  those 
whom  fortune  has  smiled  upon,  that  from  wishing 
it  to  he  credited  by  others,  they  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  corruption,  vice  and  oppression,  s re 
inseparable  from  those  above  them.  Your  misera- 
ble old  father  would  have  been  a  different  beingr  had 
he  possessed  the  advantages  now  oflfered  to  you. 
His  old  heart  had  not  then  been  chilled  by  the  ma- 
levolence of  cynical  poverty." 

**  He  might  have  been  a  diflerent  being,"  replied 
Esther,  *^  for  benefits  oflen  beget  forgetfulness  and 
even  ingratitude  towards  the  benefactor,  but  0  how 
false  is  your  estimate  of  him  yon  call  malevolent 
and  miserable  !  Know,  proud  man,  that  though  a 
bondsman  in  a  strange  land,  and  borne  down  by 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  Mordecai  would  not  ex- 
change the  comforts  of  piety  and  Godliness — nay, 
not  so  much  as  his  privilege  to  be  called  the  child 
of  Abrahanif  for  all  the  majesty  of  Xerxes,  the  ru- 
ler of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces." 

*'  What  bigotry  !  what  fanaticism  !"  exclaimed 
Haman.  '*  But  we  will  parley  no  further  :  you 
are  mine,  and  like  an  imprisoned  bird  will  only 
bruise  yourself  against  the  bars  of  your  cage ; — es- 
cape you  cannot.  Be  gentle  and  return  my  love 
if  you  would  secure  my  favor  towards  the  Jews  : 
provoke  me  and  you  draw  the  curse  of  Sodom 
upon  your  people.  With  all  your  bigotry,  you  will 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  you  have 
given  yourself  a  sacrifice — if  you  give  it  that 
name — for  the  good  of  Israel.  In  this  you  can 
claim  equality  with  Jephtha's  daughter  and  an 
equal  fame." 

A  sneer  was  just  perceptible  on  the  lip  of  the 
libertine  as  he  concluded,  which  did  not  escape 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Esther,  and  a  slight  flush  of 
shame  and  indignation  lightetied  up  her  cheeks  as 
she  replied,  **  Unhappy  man  of  Belial,  your  dis- 
gusting overturca  are  made  in  vain — ^your  tempta-p 
lions  are  thrown  away.  Confident  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Him  who  permits  you  to  live  and  abuse  the 
power  you  are  unworthy  to  hold,  I  can  despise  your 
offers  and  defy  your  vengeance." 

**  Ah  !"  exclaimed   Haman,  **  I  am  pleased  at 

this,  for  it  removes  all  cause  of  restraint  and  ends 

our  debate.     Now  hear  me-*-I  am  an  Amalekile'-- 

'  the  sworn  enemy  of  your  race»  pr^ared  io  do  t eor 
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geance  whenever  I  find  them,  and  on  aa  many  as 
may  fall  under  my  power.  Now  you  know  whom 
you  ha?e  defied." 

*'  I  knew  it  all  before/^  replied  Esther  calmly. 

"  Thy  Moses,  thy  Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  their 
accomplices,  were  the  oppressors  of  my  people, 
and  think  yon  I  will  abate  a  tittle  of  a  full  retribu- 
tion 1  I  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  recall  your  defiance  and  decide 
upon  submission,  with  mercy  to  your  people  rather 
than  compulsion  and  vengeance.  Reflect  upon, 
ponder,  and  weigh  my  words. '^ 

Thus  admonishing,  Haman  turned  haughtily 
away  and  left  the  room.  In  the  mean  time  another 
scene  claims  our  attention.  When  Esther  had  left 
Mordecai,  one  of  the  two  guards  that  held  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  bound,  asked  him  in  a  taunting 
manner  why  he  had  not  called  to  his  aid  the  Angel 
of  bis  God,  who,  his  chronicles  said,  had  slain  so 
many  Assyrians  in  one  onslaught.  *'  Perhaps  you 
feared  he  might,  like  the  elephants  in  battle,  make 
a  slight  mistake  and  deal  his  blow  on  the  wrong 
aide ;  for  your  history  speaks  of  wonderful  confu- 
sion wrought  in  your  own  ranks  by  that  same  spir- 
itual avenger." 

"  Impious  creature  !"  said  Mordecai  indignantly, 
"  the  messenger  of  our  God  is  sent  when  it  seems 
good  to  His  holy  will  to  chastise  the  wickedness  of 
men.  If  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  at  times  fallen 
heavily  on  my  people,  it  was  not  for  vengeance  in  the 
human  understanding  of  that  word  :  but  like  a  be- 
nevolent physician,  who  lops  off  a-^iffeased  limb 
to  save  the  whole  body.  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  saw  it  was  right  and  fit  that  the  wicked 
few  should  be  cut  oflf  to  save  the  many — not  of 
that  generation  only,  but  of  all  that  should  follow. 
He  effects  His  ends  by  His  own  means — some- 
times by  human  agency  and  at  others  by  His  imme- 
diate interposition.  His  vigilant  goodness  is  never 
asleep — it  is  active  and  ceaseless — pervading  all 
space  and  everywhere  at  once.  ScofiT  not,  unbe- 
liever though  you  be,  you  shall  sec  and  confess  that 
our  God  is  able  and  willing  to  rescue  my  daughter 
from  the  oppressor.  His  own  strength  is  infused 
into  my  faith  and  I  am  at  rest." 

As  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  other  guard  gave  him 
a  well  known  sign,  at  which  he  started  suddenly 
and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  God  of  my  fathers  !" 
but  immediately  checking  himself,  turned  away  his 
eyes  to  avert  suspicion  and  was  again  silent. 

"  Why,  what  startled  thee  so,  old  friend  1"  asked 
the  first  guard.  "  Does  that  same  ange)  appear  to 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  jump  out  of  thy  bonds  1" 

**  Yea,  scofifer,  though  not  present.  He  has  man- 
ifested his  agency  to  me,^^  replied  Mordecai. 

**Thy  eyes  must  be  good,  old  man,  for  one  of 
thy  age  to  enable  thee  to  see  what  is  invisible  to 
others.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Shedrac,^'  contin- 
aed  he  to  his  mute  associate,  *'  look  around  thee, 
and  if  there  be  oot  a  cop  of  wioe  in  this  Jewish 


tenement  to  gladden  the  heart,  while  this  same 
sluggish  Angel  prepares  his  shears  to  clip  the 
cords  from  our  prisoner." 

Shedrac  looked,  or  pretended  to  look,  and  re- 
porting that  none  was  to  be  found,  proposed  to  his 
fellow-guard  to  hasten  to  a  wine  store  for  t  supply 
if  he  would  keep  the  watch  in  his  absence.    This 
being  readily  assented  to,  be  hastily  sallied  forth 
with  far  more  engrossing  thoughts  than  the  thirst 
for  wine  inspired.     Shedrac  was  a  disguised  Jew 
in  the  employment  of  Haman — the  most  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  his  race.     Persecution,  policy,  and 
sometimes  self-preservation  drove  the  saffering  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  to  conceal  iheir  origin  from 
the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  especially  when  em- 
ployed in  the  families  of  the  wealthy  and  powerfoi. 
The  Jews  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence 
among  themselves,  and  to  be  apprised  of  any  evil 
design  against  them,  practised   the  eipedient  of 
placing  one  or  more  of  their  nation  in  every  con- 
siderable family  to  warn  them  of  approaching  dan- 
gers from  the  cupidity  of  power.     For  this  par* 
pose  a  Rabbi  had  persuaded  Shedrac,  a  poor  boy, 
to  offer  his  services  as  an  attendant  on  Haoao, 
whose  enmity  to  the  Jews  was  open  and  inappeas* 
able ;  and  so  well  had  the  young  Jew  acted  his 
part  of  dissimulation,  that  his  master  already  e«D- 
sidered  him  a  choice  instrument  to  work  his  wrath 
upon  the  people  of  God.     To  Mordecai  he  was 
unknown,  and  until  he  made  a  sign  to  him,  by  which 
the  Jews  conveyed  intelligence  one  to  another,  and 
were  readily  recognized  as  fellow-sufierers  in  bon- 
dage throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Persia,  he 
was  regarded  as  an  unbelieving  Babylonian.  When, 
however,  he  communicated  his  kindred  and  nalioo 
by  a  pantomimic  motion  unintelligible  to  any  beta 
Jew,  the  encouragement  seemed  so  much  like  ihe 
finger  of  God  pointing  to  the  deliverance  in  which 
he  so  confidently  Irnsted  and  had  just  proclaimed, 
that  in  admiration  the  pinns  old   man  uttered  the 
passionate  outcry  noticed  above  and  which  so  sur- 
prised the  Persian   guard.     Shedrac  hastened  to 
the  temporary  residence  of  Zeresh,  Hamans  wile, 
among  whose   women   the  cautious  elders  of  (he 
Jews  had  also  managed  to  insinuate  a  Jewess  to 
gather  from  the  tongue  of  her  mistress  whatever 
purposes   towards  the  Jews  Harr.an  might  in  sm- 
gle  confidence  reveal   to  his  wife.     This  youoj 
woman  had  also,  by  her  complaisance  and  scpnirr; 
sympathy  with  the  passions  and  pursuit*  of  Ze- 
resh, fully  gained  her  confidence  and  was  fatored 
above  all  her  women.     To  her  then  Shedrac  Ifir- 
riedly  disclosed  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ksil'er 
and  vehemently  exhorted   her  to  avert  from  cM 
Mordecai,  their  fellow-sufferer   and  conntrymi'^. 
the  heavy  aflliction  about  to  fall  upon  him  from  the 
threatened  doom  of  his  beloved  child.     **  I  leave  i: 
all  in  your  hands,"  he  concluded,  "  for  I  hare  do 
power  or  means  to  aid  him,  being  compelled  tn  re- 
turn hastily  to  keep  guard  over  Mordecai,  or  furfe.t 
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nj  Wk  by  detection  and  the  station  of  usefuluess 
to  our  people  in  which  J  am  placed." 

The  wife  of  Haman  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  of 
noble  extraction  and  immensely  wealthy.     Inher- 
iting fioient  and  ungovernable   passions  from    a 
long  line  of  corrupt  ancestors,  whose  moral  vices 
SDd  propensiiies  were  as  fully  infused  into  her  na- 
tore  at  her  birth  as  their  physical  organization  in 
the  structure  of  her  body,  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged any  superior  but  Royalty  itself.     Haughty 
and  ambitious  from  her  birth,  she  had,  even  in  early 
maideDhood,  thought  only  un  such  an  alliance  in 
marriage  as  would  most  likely  promote  her  dreams 
ot' power  and  aggrandizement.     Haman,  though  by 
birth  a  Macedonian  and  a  foreigner,  was  already 
high  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  from  his  talents  and 
address,  seemed  destined  to  become  a  person  of 
great  notoriety  and  consequence  in  the  empire. 
Zeresh  weighed  well  these  advantages  in  her  mind, 
aod  determined  to  make  the  conquest  of  Haman^s 
heart.    She  accordingly  spoke  openly  in  the  high- 
est strains  of  eulogy  both  of  Haman's  person  and 
qoaliiies,  and  caused  a  full  report  of  her  great  riches 
to  be  made  to  him.     Her  plans  succeeded — Ha- 
inan soaght  his  wealthy  admirer,  offered  his  hand 
2nd  was  accepted.     Thus  at  once  was  the  Mace- 
donia]] adventurer  raised  among  the  Lords  of  Per- 
sia to  a  height  that  his  most  extravagant  ambition 
had  nerer  dared  to  aspire  to.     His  advancement 
vas  rather  attributable  to  a  deep  cunning  and  hy- 
pocrisy than  to  brilliant  and  useful  talents.     He  was 
among  his  superiors,  whatever  they  were,  always 
obsequious,  ever  commending  and  never  contra- 
dicting.   In  Macedonia  he  declared  himself  a  zeal- 
OQs  worshipper  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  giving  pref- 
erence always  to  the  patron  deiiy  of  the  city  he 
happened  to  reside  in.     At  Ephesus  his  most  fre- 
quent sacrifices  were  to  Diana — at  Athens,  to  Mi- 
licrra.    In  Persia  he  was  a  reverential  disciple  of 
the  Magi  and  a  zealous  follower  of  Zoroaster, 
jet  ifl  heart  he  paid   his  adoration  only  to  the 
gods  of  the  Aroalekites.     By  nature  he  was  haugh- 
<Ji  ambitious  and  revengeful,  yet  stooping  to  the 
Oieanest  arts  to  accomplish   his  ends.      Zeresh, 
however,  by  the  violence  of  her  nature  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  laid  him  under  obligations  by 
ele?ating  him  to  a  height  with  herself,  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  his  proud  mind,  and  reversed 
the  commandment  of  God — that  the  woman  should 
^subject  to  the  man.     Opposition  to  her  will  was 
at  all  times  sufficient  to  inflame  her  rage  and  bring 
down  upon  the  head  of  Haman  the  most  opprobri- 
OQs  aod  galling  reproaches  ;  but  when  a  whisper 
of  her  husband^a  inconstancy  reached  her  ears,  her 
jealous  fury  knew  no  bounds.     Vindictive,  stern 
and  haughty,  she  not  only  banished  domestic  quiet 
from  her  own  circle,  but  pursued  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  with   the  most  unmitigated  vengeance. 
Yet  this  woman,  carrying  to  excess  the  softer  as 
veil  as  the  more  guilty  passions  of  the  human  con- 


si  itution,  when  not  driven  on  by  some  stormy  im- 
pulse, could  subside  into  all  the  blandishments  of 
sexual  love  and  cherish  an  ajQTection  so  intense  as 
almost  to  seem  idolatry.  Into  her  ear,  then,  the 
Jewish  serving- woman  poured  the  tale  of  Haman's 
infidelity  and  of  her  wrongs.  Without  a  mementos 
delay  she  flew  on  the  wings  of  infuriated  madness 
to  the  house  where  Esther  was  confined,  passed  the 
guards,  who  drew  back  with  terror,  and  entering 
the  house  with  a  stealthy  tread,  placed  herself  at 
the  half  open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  Es- 
ther and  Haman  were  holding  a  dialogue.  '*  But 
now  heed  my  words,*'  began  Haman,  '*  your  own 
knowledge  will  give  weight  to  these  truths.  To- 
morrow, you  know,  it  is  decreed,  under  penalty  of 
death,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  shall  as- 
semble together  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the 
god  Bel  us — even  the  sick  and  maimed,  the  old  and 
decrepid  must  be  present  or  cease  to  Jive — there  is 
no  exception,  nor  will  one  delinquent  escape  the 
forfeiture :  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
alter  not.  Now  take  your  alternative — submit 
passively  to  be  mine  and  to-morrow  obey  the  edict, 
or  suflfer  violence,  and  be  withheld  from  the  assembly, 
as  shall  also  your  wretched  old  father,  and  bring  the 
executioners  of  Xerxes  upon  you  both.  Mine  is 
ftie  office  to  see  the  edict  enforced,  and  now  judge 
whether  J  am  likely  to  relent.  No  appeal  can  ba 
made  to  Xerxes,  for  I  will  sufler  none.*' 

"  As  cruel  as  I  had  judged  you  to  be,  yon  are 
even  more  unjust  than  my  imagination  could  have 
painted  yoa,"  replied  Esther  calmly.  "  But  my 
trust  is  in  one  greater  than  thou,  or  Xerxes  either, 
and  I  firmly  repulse  all  your  temptations.*' 

"  Then  call  upon  your  God  and  see  if  he  can 
protect  you,**  exclaimed  Haman,  springing  at  her 
with  outstretched  arms. 

With  the  nimbleness  of  a  young  fawn  she  eva- 
ded his  grasp,  and  retreating  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  raising  her 
hands  and  eyes  aloft,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  language  of  David,  **  Hear  me  when  I  call,  O 
God  of  my  righteousness  :  thou  hast  enlarged  me 
when  I  was  in  distress  :  have  mercy  upon  me  and 
hear  my  prayer.** 

"  See,  fond  fool,  he  comes  not,*'  replied  Haman 
in  bitter  mockery.  "  How  long  will  you  continue 
a  dupe  to  such  idle  fancies  ?  Come,  no  more  of 
this,*'  continued  he,  placing  himself  between  her 
and  the  door  and  springing  suddenly  towards  her. 
In  his  rapid  motion  he  caught  her  flowing  vail  in 
his  hand  and  stopped  her  flight. 

Esther  uttered  a  loud  scream  and  was  strug- 
gling to  free  herself,  when  Zeresh  suddenly  con- 
fronted her  husband.  Haman,  with  a  start,  let  fall 
the  vail  from  his  hand,  and  tottering  back  a  pace 
or  two,  stood  aghast  at  this  most  unwelcome  and 
fearful  encounter.  Esther  had  never  seen  Ze- 
resh, but  judged  from  her  haughty  and  indignant 
eye  and  commanding  mien  in  whose  presence  she 
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now  was;  bat  conscious  of  her  own   innocence, 
she  neither  trembled  nor  quailed  from  her  furious 
gaze.     Pale  with  rage,  the  infuriated  woman  stood 
fur  several  moments  in  mute  and  noiseless  passion, 
intent,  as  it  seemed,  to  wither  by  her  looks  first 
one  and  then  the  other.     At  length  concentrating 
her  wrath  in  one  long  and  fined  gaze  upon  Haman, 
like  a  tigress  about  to  spring  upon   her  prey,  she 
asked  almost  in  a  whimper,  throwing  into  her  man- 
ner as  she  did  so  the  bitterest  irunv,  and  slowlv 
emphasizing  every  word,  which  boded  more  trouble 
to  him  than  the  must  furious  outburst,  becauso  more 
deeply  seated.     **  Pray,  my  lord,  why  will  you  ex- 
haust your  noble  faculiiies  in  planning  such  agree- 
able surprises  for  a  silly  wife  1     You  are  too  good. 
Judge,  if  you  can  conceive  it,  how  much  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  these  apart- 
ments, and  then  the  choice  taste  you  display  in  the 
selection  of  your  associates,  my  love.   This  damsel. 
I  presume,  is  to  add  another  grace  to  the  train  of  my 
female  attendants.     She  seems  a  model  of  waiting 
gentlewomen.     May   I   presume  to  look  on  thy 
modest  blushes,  my  dear,^'  lifting  the  vail  of  the 
unresisting   Esther.      The  exquisite   beauty  and 
child-like  innocence  depicted  in  Esther*s  counte- 
nance for  a  moment  touched  a  chord  of  pity  in  the 
breast  of  the  jealous  tormcnter ;  but  the  idea  o'f 
rivalship  in  one  so  lovely  dispelled  the  feeling  at 
once   and  tortured  her  to  madness.     '*  I  am  told 
that  thou  art  a  Jewess,  my  dear,**  continued  she  to 
Esther — and  surely  you  claim  your  descent  from 
some  one  of  your  mighty  kings  and  take  no  stain 
from  bondage.     Haman  is  unjust :  I  should  be  your 
tirewoman — it  will  become  a  Persian  lady  of  noble 
birth  to  tend  a  royal  scion.*'    Then  suddenly  chang- 
ing her  manner  and  dropping  her  irony,  she  turned 
to  Haman  and  said,  still  in  a  low  voice,  "  Un- 
grateful plebeian,  I  now  see  the  fruits  of  my  folly 
in  raising  you  from  the  only  station  for  which  na- 
ture and  a  mean  education  had  fitted  you.     Your 
grovelling  mind  and  vitiated  tastes  can  relish  noth- 
ing but  what  pleases  palates  of  the  swinish  rab- 
ble.    Behold  !  is  it  not  too  much  to  bear,  that  a 
slave — a  bondswoman,  and  yet  worse,  an  accursed 
Jewess,  is  brought  into  the  place  of  me,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  noblest  houses  of  Persia  ?    Peace, 
be  silent,  degraded  scnllion  !**  she  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting Haman,  who  attempted  to  ofier  some 
explanation.     "  Have  I  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  my  own  ears,  mendacious 
deceiver  that  yon  are  ?      But  think  you   I  will 
want  my  revenge !     Am  I  not  insulted,  and  have 
I  not  already  become  a  theme  for  the  gossip  of 
Babylon   by    your  outrage?"     Then   turning  to 
Esther,  she  demanded  in  a  stern  and  harsh  voice, 
*^  what  brought  you  first  acquainted  with  this  man  V* 
Esther  mildly,  but  firmly  replied,  **  I  was  seized 
by  his  orders  in  the  city  of  Susa  and  forcibly  car- 
ried to  his  house  before  I  was  aware  he  had  ever 
seen  me,  and  certainly  it  was  there  I  first  saw  him  lo  be  cot  off  and  thrown  lo  ihc  dogs. 


to  know  him.  I  escaped  from  him  and  fled  to  this 
city,  hoping  in  its  immensity  to  evade  all  partuit. 
Tp-day  we  were  again  surprised  by  Hamao's  pres- 
ence and  I  was  a  second  lime  forced  from  my  home 
and  made  his  captive.  Judge  of  me  as  I  speaks 
for  God  do  so  unto  me  as  I  utter  troth.  1  would 
fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  escape 
his  persecution  and  be  at  peace.'* 

**  It  is  well  for  you,  minion,  that  I  saw  yoar  re- 
sistance, otherwise  you  should  carry  about  your 
person  few  charms  to  attract  him  in  future ;"  so 
saying,  she  turned  to  a  small  ivory  table  ami  witb 
feverish  impatience  taking  from  a  cabinet  a  slip  of 
parchment,  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  it  and 
handing  it  to  Esther,  whispered  in  her  ear,  "obey 
implicitly  the  commands  therein  given,  and  abide 
at  the  place  appointed  till  I  see  you  again,  and  yoa 
will  secure  my  protection  so  effectually,  that  Ha- 
man shall  molest  you  no  more.  Now  begone. 
Come,  my  love,'*  said  she  to  Haman,  **  you  will 
give  me  your  attendance  for  a  few*  momenis  atmy 
humble  dwelling,  where  who  knows  but  that  among 
ray  women,  you  may  esp}  some  new  face  that  shall 
make  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  Jewess.** 

Though  Haman  well  knew  the  cause  of  bis 
wife*8  pressing  him  into  service  and  the  nature  of 
the  treat  that  awaited  him,  he  affected  to  laugh 
and  offered  to  take  her  arm,  but  she  indignantly 
shook  him  off  and  with  a  fierce  look,  said  to  hirn, 
•*  you  wrong  the  Jewess — those  arms  so  lately  oot- 
stretched  to  clasp  her  cannot  without  faithlessness 
be  transferred  to  the  embraces  of  another.** 

Repulsed  and  driven  to  silence  by  the  indefensi- 
ble nature  of  his  trespass,  Haman  held  his  peace, 
resolving  in  his  mind,  like  all  subdued  hasbaod9,io 
correct,  at  some  time  indefinite,  such  conjugal  aba- 
ses, and  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  bis 
own  hands.  So  soon  as  they  reached  her  house, 
Zeresh  left  Haman  an  J  hastening  to  her  disguised 
Jewish  maiden  and  confidant^  poured  into  her  ears 
her  wrongs  and  grievances,  kindling  with  fiercer 
indignation  as  she  proceeded.  "  Go^^*  said  she  at 
length,  when  her  paroxysm  of  rage  had  near!; 
exhausted  her,  "  search  me  out  two  fitting  instru- 
ments and  charge  them  in  my  name,  oo  pain  ot 
death,  to  follow  the  Jewish  witch  and  her  father  to 
the  public  house  near  the  tomb  of  Ninus  wiihoui 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  to  cut  off  her  nose  and 
ears,  but  to  spare  her  life,*  that  she  may  live  hence- 
forth an  object  of  repulsive ness  to  all  men,  as  veil 
to  bachelors  as  to  husbands.  Haste!  haste!  my 
bosom  is  torn  by  furies  while  the  deed  remains  no* 
done." 

The  Jewess  dissembling  her  purpose  and  impo- 
sing on  her  mistress  a  seeming  alacrity  to  enter 

*  This  barbarous  sentence  may  teem  to  sooie  it^^^^ 
loo  inhuman  lo  proceed  from  a  refined  lady,  yet  «e  arv  to'  I 
by  Rollin,  that  Amcstris,  ihc  wife  of  Xerxes,  in  a  5:  oi 
jealousy,  caused  the  tongue,  nose,  ears  and  lip*  of  *  n«»< 
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into  Ihe  spirit  of  her  plans,  hastened  away  as  if  to 
consummate  her  revenge.  In  the  meantime,  Es- 
ther, in  the  overflowing  of  pious  gratitude  mentally 
ponrin?  out  her  soul  in  thanks  and  adoration  to  that 
benificent  Creator  and  Protector,  whose  eye  is  over 
all  Hia  works,  and  whose  comfort  is  never  with- 
drawn from  the  righteous,  hastened  to  obey  the 
commands  of  Zeresh,  distrusting  nothing,  from  the 
onsnspicions  natore  of  her  own  innocence,  nor 
dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  an  inimical  purpose 
towards  herself  from  the  powerful  woman,  whose 
lips  had  just  spoken  the  language  of  reprieve,  and 
whose  promises,  though  carrying  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, seemed  an  earnest  of  future  protection.  Wiih 
a  brjerhl  aad  joyous  countenance  she  entered  the 
dwelling  of  Murdecai,  who  still  lay  bound  with 
cords  before  his  guards.  At  her  sudden  appear- 
ince,  free  from  restraint  and  unattended,  all  three 
started,  and  for  a  moment  were  dumb  witli  aston- 
ishment. 

"Father  Abraham!"  exclaimed  Mordecai,  **  It 
is  indeed  my  little  Kstherl"  and  the  old  man,  for- 
ireirul  of  his  bonds  in  the  delightful  excitement  of 
the  moment,  vainly  endeavored  to  raise  his  arms  to 
embrace  her.  Esther  threw  hers  about  his  neck, 
and  wppt  with  a  convulsive  outburst  of  affection. 
"Ah!  truly  and  happily  for  me  hast  thou  taught 
mt-,"  ghe  subbed,  •*  to  place  my  trust  in  the  God  of 
OKr  faihers.  lie  is  strong  to  save  and  swift  to  suc- 
cor those  that  Veep  his  commandments.  My  snp- 
pHcafinn  hath  he  heard,  and  swift  as  the  eagle  on  the 
^rea$i  of  the  storm  hath  he  winged  his  mercy  to 
IIP  rp«cne  when  ni»ne  there  seemed  to  save." 

"Oreat  spirit  of  fire  and  light !  Ormuzd,  bright 
intelligence  of  all  created  good  f"  exclaimed  the 
feian  jrtiard  with  terror  "Is  it  true  then  that 
t!i?  God  has  sent  an  avenging  Angel  in  the  shape 
o^an  eagle  to  set  thee  free,  daughter  of  Jewry  1" 
Either  smiled  at  his  misconstruction  of  her  figu- 
^^'ive  language,  and  handed  him  the  slip  of  parch- 
Rient  jiven  her  by  Zeresh. 

"Hy  the  bright  beams  of  Mithras,  whom  the 

'ne  lVr?iin  adores,"  he  continued,  "thy  God  has 

chosen  a  fury   for   his  minister  this  time,  and   1 

fnnrvtl  much,  fair  maiden,  that  instead  of  this  pass- 

f-^iriof  tihi»rty,  she  had  not  proven  a  worse  foe  than 

Harnan  himself.     Persian  wives  are  not  famous  for 

'■'fir  favors  to  interloping   paramours.     But  thy 

God  surely   first   clipped  her  nails  and  drew  her 

^f«ih.  (hat  1  see  beauty's  smiles  yet  dimpling  over 

I'ly  chei:ks.     Put  we  must  away,  this  order  is  im.- 

ferioijs  and  quickly  lo  be  executed,  for  none  may 

•J^re  to  loiter  wiili  this  impress  of  Haman's  seal  in 

"!"  Iiand.  ejspecially  when  forvvarded  by   his  wife. 

"oe  to  the  delinquent  when  she  takes  (he  helm. 

*^'d  man.  and  yoo,  fair  damsel,  make  ready  to  leave 

i-ui  hmij-e  and  pass  the  walls  of  Babylon  lo  take  up 

V"^r  abode  in  ilie  public  near  the  lomb  of  Ninus. 

•M'Tderai  and  E'*thpr  quickly  made  up  a  package 

of  wearing  apparel,  and  committing  their  dwelling 


I  ♦o  the  care  of  a  pious  Israelite,  fidlowed  their  guard 
to  the  gales  of  Babylon.  While  tnrrying  for  a 
minute  at  the  gate  for  the  necessary  examination 
by  the  sentinels  before  they  could  be  suffered  to 
pass  out,  a  sprnce  little  page,  with  much  cunning 
and  address,  slipped  unnoticed  a  billet  into  Esther^s 
hand  and  passed  on  whistling  as  though  his  mind 
had  been  vacant  of  thought.  When  they  had  passed 
a  few  paces  beyond  the  walls  and  were  approaching 
the  house  where  Zeresh  had  commanded  them  to 
tarry  for  further  orders,  Esther  opened  the  billet 
and  read  as  follows — "  Flee !  flee  !  and  look  not  be- 
hind you — the  ministers  of  vengeance  are  at  yt)ur 
heels.  Approach  not  the  house  where  Zeresh  bade 
you  tarry,  unless  you  would  he  rendered  hideous  to 
all  beholders  ever  after  by  her  jealous  fury."  With 
bloodless  cheeks  Esther  placed  the  scroll  in  Mor- 
derai's  hands,  who,  casting  his  eyes  over  it,  ex- 
claimed with  a  smile,  "Fear  not,  our  God  who 
could  frustrate  the  wicked  purposes  of  a  Jezabel 
and  gave  her  body  to  be  f(»od  for  dogs,  can  also  mar 
the  counsels  of  a  Zeresh  and  bring  her  down  from 
her  pride  of  place.  Too  often  have  we  experienced 
His  mercies  to  doubt  Him  now.  Yet  we  must  hasten 
from  the  doomed  city  and  employ  the  means  He 
gives  us  lo  escape  the  toils  of  the  ungodly." 

"  And  whither  shall  we  flee  ?"  asked  Esther. 

"To  Shushan,"  (Susa.)  was  the  reply. 

"  Shushan  !'^  repeated  Esther  with  astonish- 
menf,  "  why  that  is  Haman's  dwelling-place.  We 
shall  be  entering  the  snare  of  the  fowler." 

"  Not  80,  daughter,  he  will  least  of  all  suspect 
our  flight  to  bo  thither,  and  in  that  will  consist  our 
safety.  Besides,  some  indefinable  impulse  leads  me 
to  that  citv.  Yet  when  there  we  must  use  the 
means  that  human  prudence  teaches  to  avoid  our 
enemies,  and  not  tempt  the  Lord  our  God  by  a  fotd- 
ish  rashness.  Myself  I  can  so  metamorphose  thut 
not  even  yourself  would  know  me  for  the  same. 
My  long,  bleached  hair  shall  suddenly  become  short, 
black  locks;  my  thread-bare  tunic  shall  give  place 
to  a  decent  Persian  robe ;  my  staff  shall  cease  to 
accompany  a  stooping  form ;  and  a  body  erect  and 
a  step  elastic  will  all  conspire  to  make  a  diflferenl 
personage  for  Haman's  scrutiny.  His  haughty  eye 
has  not  deigned  so  to  notice  me  when  we  have  met 
as  to  recognize  me  under  such  a  iransformalioii. 
Your  vail  and  seclusion  will  be  suflicient  protection 
fyr  you. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mordecai  and  Esther  had  lived  sereral  weeks  in 
the  house  of  an  old  Jew  named  Asi.  who  had  fnund 
favor  with  the  young  prince  Ahasuerus,  (Arta- 
xerxes,)  and  was  more  esteemed  by  him  than  any  of 
his  fellow  servants:  yet  he  was  not  known  t<i  be  a 
Jew.  Though  they  experienced  every  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  their  hospitable  and  generous  pro- 
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lector,  still  Esther  lived  in  continual  dread  of  Ha- 
inan and  his  vindictive  wife.  Twice  had  she  seen 
him  hearing  his  nodding  plumes  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalcade  that  passed  the  street  on  which  she  lived. 
Her  strict  seclusion  and  anxiety  rendered  her  situa- 
tion irksome  and  uncomfortable,  and  more  than 
once  had  she,  in  the  presence  of  Asa,  lamented  the 
necessity  that  made  her  so  close  a  prisoner.  Asa 
replied  not,  but  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind  and 
studied  to  seek  out  a  remedy  for  the  oppressive 
annoyance.  One  evening  as  they  surrounded  their 
plentiful  board  all  seemed  cheerful  and  happy  save 
Esthert  whose  young  heart  was  sad  from  confine- 
ment and  want  of  exercise.  Their  kind  host  ob- 
serving this,  remarked,  '*  I  have  a  plan  for  you,  my 
pretty  kinswoman,  which,  should  you  approve  of  it, 
will  effectually  set  you  free.  Vashii,  the  prince's 
wife,  has  ordered  her  principal  eunuch  to  choose  her 
out  a  well-educated  maid  servant  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  who  is  about  to  be  married,  and  having 
some  interest  with  the  eunuch,  I  think  I  can  prevail 
upon  him  to  introduce  you.  Your  duties  will  be 
light,  in  fact  not  much  more  than  to  make  an  unit  in 
a  host  of  females  kept  rather  for  display  than  for 
use.  Once  placed  in  the  service  of  the  princess, 
Haman  or  his  wife  would  sooner  encounter  a  raging 
lion  than  dare  to  touch  a  hair  of  your  head.  Es- 
ther turned  her  eyes  gleaming  with  delight  upon 
Mordecai,  as  if  to  gather  his  sentiments  from  his 
countenance.  "  You  can  go,  daughter,  if  it  be  your 
wish,*'  said  the  old  man.  '*  I  see  no  cause  to  forbid 
it,  circumstanced  as  you  are."  Preliminaries  were 
accordingly  settled  with  the  eunuch,  and  Esther 
was  bidden  to  prepare  for  her  introduction  to  her 
new  station.  With  the  happy  anticipations  of  in- 
experienced youth  and  the  confident  expectation  of 
freedom  and  cheerfulness,  Esther  embraced  Morde- 
cai and  departed  for  the  prince's  palace.  Her 
countenance  lightened  over  by  the  glow  of  pleasure 
that  quickened  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  was  a 
picture  of  the  most  exquisite  and  captivating  beauty. 

**  Happy  innocence !  lovely  portraiture  of  a  guile- 
less spirit!*'  exclaimed  old  Mordecai  as  Esther 
tripped  away.  '*  Who  that  looks  into  the  laughing 
eye,  the  open  brow  of  beautiful  maidenhood,  can 
fail  to  sadden  at  the  reflection  that  so  perfect  a  pic- 
ture of  careless  happiness  must  change  its  colors, 
as  knowledge  of  the  world  spreads  its  blighting  mil- 
dew over  the  expansion  of  life  t  But  the  knowledge 
of  evil  and  the  strife  of  passions,  inseparable  from 
a  fallen  race,  soon  convert  the  laughter-loving 
countenance  of  gay  and  happy  spirits  into  the  staid 
and  troubled  brow  of  the  care-worn  and  anxious 
matron.  Thence  she  declines  into  wrinkled  old 
age  and  is  gathered  to  her  fathers.  Yet  our  God 
is  just  and  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave." 

While  Mordecai  thus  moralized,  Esther,  with  a 
buoyant  heart  and  without  a  suspicion  of  aught  to 
cross  her  young  dreams  of  a  happy  life,  entered  the 
palace  of  the  prince.   Through  a  suite  of  rooms,  gor- 


geously furnished,  she  was  condurted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess  Vashti,  who  sal  reclining  on  a 
sofa  covered  with  crimson  satin  trimmed  with  cluth 
of  gold,  and  resting  her  feet  on  a  tripod  uf  ivory  and 
gold,  and  cushioned  with  flowered  satin.   Her  robe, 
large  and  flowing,  was  of  the  richest  purple  silk  and 
completely  covered  with  a  beautiful  gatize-work 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue.      Her  smooth,  white 
forehead,  wore  a  tiara  circled  with  diainoDds  that 
cast  a  sparkling  light  on  her  regular  and  hand- 
some  features   and   gave   a  brighter  tint  to  her 
beautiful  auburn  hair  that  fell  in  graceful  ringlets 
upon  her  neck  and  bosom.     An  air  of  lanquid  af- 
fectation dwelt  upon  her  countenance,  and  her 
spirits  seemed  luNed  into  listless  ennoi.    Several 
girls  stood  before  her  throwing  gentle  carreois  of 
air  upon  her  from  rich  and  beautiful  fans.    As  Es- 
ther entered  and  made  her  obeisance,  she  raised 
herself  erect  and  surveyed  her  with  something  of 
unpleasant  surprise  in  her  countenance;  for  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Jewess  struck  all  beholders 
at  the  first  sight. 

**  Is  this  the  girl  yon  recommend  ?"  sheenqaired 
of  the  eunuch,  after  exhausting  her  curiosity  on  Es- 
ther. 

'*  The  same,  mighty  princess,"  replied  theeonoch 
bowing  till  his  head  came  in  contact  with  the  floor. 

"  And  what  are  her  qualifications  1" 

**  She  touches  the  harp  most  sweetly  and  sings 
divinely,  bright  star  of  the  royal  house  of  Per- 


sia. 


1) 


"What  else  1" 

"  She  will  attire  the  brightness  of  your  royjl 
person  with  a  taste  that  shall  beseem  thedaogbier 
of  the  king  of  kings  and  the  Light  of  the  world.' 

*•  Nor  forget  to  quote  our  admiration  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,"  continued  the  Princess  in  a  tone  of 
irony  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Esther  with  ao 
expression  too  much  like  envy   to  escape  the  sus- 
picion of  it.     She  then  motioned  her  to  fall  hack 
with  the  other  women,  and  seemed  for  some  litne 
to  be  in  an  ill-humor  with  every  thing  about  her. 
The  maids  of  the  princess  seemed  to  partake  of  the  it 
mistress'  impatient  envy;   for  after  eyeing  Esther 
attentively  with  unfriendly  aspects,  they  drew  off 
from  her  and  kept  up  a  low  whisper  among  them- 
selves accompanied  with  impertinent  glances  at  her 
person  and  dress.     How  long  this  species  of  tor- 
ture might  have  lasted  is  uncertain,  for  the  Prince 
was  announced  by  an  eunuch  from  an  ante-charober. 
Artaxerxes  was  a  Persian  of  a  fine  and  noble  [«r- 
son,  remarkable  for  manly  beauty  and  gracefulness, 
His  figure  was  strikingly  noble  and  commanding, 
being  finely  proportioned  and  so  perfectly  mou!de.« 
as  to  defy  the  eye  of  the  most  prying  critic,  sarein 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  which,  from  an  early  in- 
jury, were  drawn  out  longer  than  those  of  the  other, 
and  which  obtained  for  him  the  soubriquet  of  i*^'.-'* 
manus.     But  what  is  more  to   the  credit  oJ  ihe 
prince  he  was  affectionate,  humane  and  generous 
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and  of  t  compassionate  and  tender  heart.  With 
ao  air  of  easy  playfulness  be  sealed  himself  by  the 
Prioress,  and  taking  her  small  and  beautiful  hand 
in  his,  dallied  playfully  with  it  as  one  would  with  a 
beaatifol  bat  spoilt  child.  After  a  few  common. 
place  remarks  and  sundry  compliments  on  her 
preity  person  and  gorGreous  dress,  he  turned  his 
eyes,  as  if  already  wearied  with  his  insipid  occupa- 
tion, to  the  grroup  of  maidens  that  stood  drawn  up 
behind  the  princess,  and  seemed  suddenly  to  start 
with  admiration  as  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Wcly  person  of  Esther.  This  did  not  escape  the 
jcaloos  eye  of  the  princess,  who  now  watched  his 
connienance  with  a  fixedness  that  seemed  to  read 
his  rery  ihoughu.  The  prince  was  too  much  en- 
grossed  to  observe  her,  but  asked,  "  What  pretty 
flower  is  this  you  have  been  culling  from  the  gar- 
den of  besoty,  my  Vashti  ?" 

"Nothing  for  a  Princess  admiraticm  nor  for  his 
notice,  my  lord,"  answered  the  indignant  wife. 

"  Nay,  be  not  jealous,  my  pretty  one,"  continued 
he, looking  now  upon  the  princess'  darkened  brow 
and  playfully  patting  her  cheek.  "  May  I  not  ad- 
mire the  skilful  display  of  nature's  handy  work  as 
well  in  the  beaatifu]  countenance  of  a  maiden,  as  in 
the  bittshing  petals  of  a  budding  rose  and  with  the 
wroe  iodiiference  1" 

This  remark,  that  was  meant  to  soothe  and  quiet 
ihe  loocridenlly  offended  pride  of  the  princess,  but 
the  more  deeply  touched  that  morbidly  sensitive 
^Jignity,  which  an  obsequious  deference  to  her  will 
had  rendered  to  the  last  degree  vulnerable.  When, 
therefore,  she  heard  the  prince  express  aloud  a  sus- 
picion of  her  jealousy  towards  a  creature  so  far  be- 
neath her,  she  exclaimed  in  high  displeasure,  '*  Do 
JOQ  coaple  me,  my  lord,  in  the  same  breath  wiih 
lalafe  of  my  palace,  and  on  a  charge  of  jealousy, 
too,  before  my  domestics  T' 

Nay !  Nay  !  my  loved  one,  yon  are  taking  se- 
what  I  meant  as  pleasantry,  and  vexing 
joiiraeif  for  nothing,"  replied  the  prince ;  *•  there  is 
ooeaase  here  for  trouble,  so  let  us  be  cheerful  and 
Merry."  Then  turning  bis  eyes  again  upon  Esther, 
who  stood  with  her  head  drooping  upon  her  b<isom 
in  Silent  anguish,  he  accosted  her  in  a  gentle  and 
encouraging  tone  of  voice  with  the  remark,  **  You 
«efli  uoaccustoroed  to  such  a  presence,  my  little 
iQaid,  but  be  not  cast  down,  the  princess  is  too  gen- 
CToos  to  render  your  place  other  than  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  You  can  do  more  to  amuse  her,  too,  I 
will  wairaot,  than  that  shrinking  modesty  would 
seem  to  promise.  Can  you  touch  the  harp  1  My 
eyes  deceive  me  if  those  taper  fingers  do  not  strike 
^rom  musical  chords  sweet  sounds." 

Esther  tremblingly  answered  she  sometimes  play- 
^  Qpon  the  harp. 

**  Bring  her  an  instrument,"  said  he  to  an  eunuch 
in  attendance.  The  harp  was  brought  and  Esther 
commanded  to  show  her  skill.  She  timidly  bent 
^'Ter  it  and  nervously  ran  her  fingers  over  the 


chords,  but  as  the  tones  oT  the  fine  instrument 
swelled  through  the  adjacent  apartments  of  the 
palace  she  gradually  gained  confidence  and,  accom- 
panying the  harp  with  her  voice,  sung  with  touching 
pathos  the  137th  psalm. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down; 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

"  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

"  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  re- 
quired of  us  a  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  re- 
quired of  us  mirth,  saying,  sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion. 

'*  How  shall  we  sing  the.  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land." 


As  she  concluded  the  last  words,  a  tear  that  had 
been  atruggling  for  liberty  escaped  to  her  cheek 
and  gave  to  her  countenance  so  touching  an  ex- 
pression of  friendless  sorrow,  as  to  work  powerfully 
upon  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  prince,  and 
drew  forth  from  him  the  almost  involuntary  praise, 
**  what  incomparable  skill !  and  so  sweet  a  voice — 
so  exquisitely  modulated  !"     Again  and  again  he 
urged  her  to  the  task  and  listened  with  mute  rap- 
ture to  the  melody  she  made«  till  she  faltered  from 
mere  exhaustion.     The  prince  observing  her  wea- 
riness, stopped  her,  and  remarked  with  a  smile,  **  we 
have  taxed  you  too  far  for  your  strength,  and  must 
be  content  for  the  present."     Seeing  from  Vashti's 
countenance  that  she  had  not  been  pleased  with  his 
notice  of  Kstherand  feeling  no  inclination  to  tarry 
with  a  pouting  wife,  he  left  the  apartment.     When 
his  footsteps  had  ceased  to  he  heard,  the  princess, 
with  a  heightened  color,  called  Esther  before  her, 
and,  in  a  voice  of  excessive  anger,  asked,  **  how 
durst  you  thus  essay  to  draw  the  admiration  of  the 
prince  upon  your  beggarly  self  1  Have  you  the  in- 
solent temerity  to  aspire  to  a  rivalry  with  Vashti, 
impudent  slave  V 

'*  Great  Princess,"  began  Esther  in  a  deprecating 
tone  — 

** Silence!"  interrupted  Vashti,  "dare  you  speak 
till  I  command  you  1  Hither  have  you  come  confi- 
dent that  your  vulgar  charms  and  screeching  min- 
strelsy will  captivate  a  prince,  and  have  the  bold 
audacity  to  practice  your  arts  in  my  presence. 
Know,  crafty  impostor,  that  none  have  ventured  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Vashti  but  once.  Who 
and  what  are  you  V 

"  Mighty  princess,"  answered  Esther,  "  yoor 
hand-maiden,  whose  misfortune  and  not  design  has 
unhappily  given  ofifence,  is  a  daughter  of  the  cap- 
tive people  of  God — the  Jews." 

*^  You,  an  accursed  Jewess,  and  dare  obtrude 
your  crafty  visage  within  the  walls  of  this  palace  I 
Your  insolence  is  now  explained — I  wonder  not — 
no!  not  at  all  at  your  impudence.  Your  hateful 
race  living  in  exclusive  usages  and  customs  culti- 
vate a  system  of  misanthropy  towards  all  other  na- 
tions, sanctifying  your  infamy  by  pretended  devo- 
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tion  to  a  God  whom  noTie  know  besides,  and  whose 
laws  are  bui  a  fiction  tu  gloss  your  crimes.'* 

'^  No,  princusa,"  replied  Esther  Jed  away  by  her 
piety,  and  totally  loosing  sight  of  the  presence  in 
which  she  stood — "The  evil  we  do  is  in  express 
violation  of  oar  God*s  commands.  He  is  the  God 
of  righteousness  and  mercy,  and  bestides  him  there 
is  no  God.  He  is  the  God  of  the  Persian  as  well 
as  the  Jew,  and  of  every  nation  and  kindred  nnder 
the  stin.  Before  him  kings  and  princes  must  bow, 
and  without  his  permission  nothing  exists  that  is/' 

At  this  boldness  the  women  about  the  princess 
recoiled  with  alarm,  and  Vashti,  who  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  freedom  from  an  inferior,  was 
for  a  moment  dumb  with  astonishment.  Quickly 
experiencing  a  revulsion  of  anger,  however,  she 
sprnng  from  her  seat  and,  with  ungovernable  rage, 
smote  Esther  on  the  cheek  and  drove  her  from  the 
room  with  threats  of  the  direst  vengeance  should 
she  be  seen  again  about  the  palace. 

"  Go !  thou  votary  of  the  dark  Ahriman^  she 
exclaimed  as  Esther  left  the  apartment,  "  pour  out 
thy  malevolent  rantings  at  the  altars  of  thy  gloomy 
God  and  perchance  he  may  have  the  power  to  dry 
thy  tears,  though  Uis  temple  and  His  worshippers 
sunk  beneath  the  frown  of  BabePs  God.*' 

While  Esther  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
till  some  one  of  the  chamberlains  should  be  at  leis- 
ure to  open  it,  she  seated  herself  on  a  settle,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

"God  of  my  fathers,"  she  exclaimed  with  an- 
guish, *'  teach  me  to  apply  these  terrible  trials  as  a 
rebuke  from  Thee,  for  an  over-fondness  of  my  per- 
sonal comeliness,  knowing  that  in  beauty,  as  such, 
there  is  no  merit,  but  that  its  possession  is  often  a 
snare  to  the  soul.  For  this  accidental  quality  of 
matter,  I  am  pursued  with  loathsome  and  abomina- 
ble solicitations  from  men,  and  envied  and  buffetted 
by  women.  Yet  stay  the  rod  of  thy  righteous  hand 
and  guide  my  feet  in  the  path  of  humility  and  god- 
liness.'' 

As  she  concluded  this  petition,  she  raised  her 
head  and  with  a  start  beheld  the  prince  standing  by 
her  side. 

"  You  have  been  brought  into  trouble  on  my 
account,  my  pretty  minstrel,"  said  the  prince  in  a 
soothing  voice  as  he  took  one  of  her  hands  into  his 
which  she  feared  to  withdraw.  **  I  learned  all  from 
the  eunuchs ;  yet  be  not  dismayed,  Artaxerxes  has 
the  power  to  dry  those  tears,"  continued  he  pressing 
his  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  and  to  protect  you 
too." 

"Great  prince!"  intreated  Esther  shuddering 
at  the  dreadful  consequences  that  threatened  her, 
should  this  interview  be  reported  to  the  princess, 
"  I  appeal  in  your  generous  and  noble  nature  to 
spare  a  helpless  and  unprotected  orphan  who  has 
none  to  counsel,  and  bring  not  down  the  anger  of 
the  prtneeee  on  her  head.     Pardon  the  boldness  of 


thy  hand -maiden,  and  attribute  to  ignorance  what- 
ever she  may  say  to  offend,  and  suffer  her  to  de- 
part." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  timid  beanty,"  said  Arta- 
xerxes with  a  smile,  *•  your  case  is  indeed  a  hard 
one ;  for  ta  have  refused  when  I  bade  you  touch 
the  harp  would  have  offended  me,  and  for  obeying 
me,  you  have  offended  the  princess.  Yet  when  I 
offer  you  protection,  none  will  dare  molest  v»o, 
though  you  were  as  helpless  as  the  callow  brood  of 
the  dove.  Your  offence  comes  from  having  pleas- 
ured roe,  and  shall  I  see  you  punished  fur  iiV 

**  O  prince,"  replied  Esther,  taking  alarm  at  the 
soft  and  tender  tone  he  assumed,  "  may  peace  and 
affection  dwell  in  your  dtmiestic  circle  ;  at  least  let 
me  entreat  not  to  be  made  the  unhappy  cause  of 
discord  in  its  bosom.  Think  on  thy  greatness,  thr 
riches,  and  high  birth,  and  suffer  the  horable  and 
obscure  maiden  to  dwell  forgotten  in  the  vale  of 
her  humility." 

"  Your  request  might  be  fatal  to  yourself, gener- 
ous girl,  for  should  1  grant  it  and  forget  you,  as 
you  wish,  others,  most  probably,  would  remember 
you  too  well  for  your  peace.  So  as  an  earnest  of 
your  safety  take  this,"  continued  the  prince  draw- 
ing a  sparkling  ring  from  his  finger  and  placing  it 
upon  Esther*s,  who  feared  to  resist  the  action; 
'*  when  insolence  or  malice  would  bring  sorrow  to 
your  young  heart  or  in  any  manner  molest  yno,bnt 
hold  up  this  slender  finger  with  its  himp  and  call 
on  Artaxerxes'  name  and  you  are  as  safe  as  in  my 
presence." 

**  Pardon  me.  generous  prince,"  resumed  Esther 
dreading  a  further  pursuit  from  him.  "  But  can  I 
receive  this  token  and  remain  as  innocent  and  on- 
committed  as  though  I  should  refuse  it?" 

This  question  was  put  with  the  most  artless  sim- 
plicity with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his.  The  prince 
smiled,  and  still  holding  her  hand  in  his,  replied, 
*'  You  speak,  pretty  damsel,  as  though  I  had  beeo 
making  Jove  to  you,  whereas  I  believe  f  have  only 
offered  you  my  protection,  which  yon  know  T  might 
do  to  one  of  my  own  sex."  Esther*^  face,  neck, 
and  bosom  became  suddenly  suffused  wiih  a  biu»b 
of  scarlet  from  the  disclosure  of  a  suspicion  uhieh 
she  now  felt  her  modesty  should  have  concealed, 
till  some  more  unequivocal  declaration  had  left  her 
free  to  oppose  his  advances.  "  Nay,  be  not  di^CAin- 
certed,''  continued  the  prince.  "  I  will  not  den> 
that  you  have  interested  roe  rouch  and  most  forcibly 
at  the  very  moment  when  you,  with  ingenuous  mod- 
esty and  artless  innocence,  were  endeavoring  to 
drive  me  away.  Who  but  a  being  of  purity  and 
virtue  would  shun  the  advances  of  a  prince  of  P<:r- 
sia*8  royal  house  and  plead  the  cause  of  another 
who  had  just  driven  her  forth  with  contumely  for 
her  obedience  to  commands  she  feared  lo  disobey. 
but  mostly  for  the  enviable  charms  that  bud  and 
blossom  with  her  young  life  1" 

Thus  ooocludtng  he  stooped  his  head  to  Esther  v 
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whose  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  kissed  her  lips,  and 
smiling  at  her  bloshes  returned  to  the  palace.  In 
a  few  mioaies  the  ennach  that  introdnced  Esther 
to  (he  presence  of  Vashti  came  up  to  her  and.  with 
a  knowing  look  and  leer,  said.  **  Yoang  one,  you 
played  a  hazardous  game,  but  you  have  won.  Who 
could  h^e  thought  so  much  cunning  and  skilful 
manoeorring  lay  under  that  modest  exterior  and 
simple  seeming  t  Yoa  have  played  a  game  for  a 
prince — your  life  the  stake — and  you  have  won  him. 
What  not  a  word  yet  ?  Vashti  is  checkmated  and 
powerless,  too,  to  do  you  harm.  Ah  !  you  may 
hide  your  finger,  but  I  know  the  ring  and  I  know 
its  power  too.  But  use  your  power  with  the  skill 
that  won  it,  and  you  may  laugh  to  scorn  even 
Vasti's  vengeance.  She  has  forgotten  her  submis- 
sion to  the  prince,  and  by  her  caprice  and  ill-humor 
has  disgusted  him.  Her  haughty  pride  knows 
nothing  superior  to  her  will,  and  more  than  once 
has  she  pat  aside  her  lord*s  commands  with  super- 
cilious disdain.  This  the  proud  nobles  of  Persia, 
and  especially  the  royal  blood,  will  not  endure. 
Now  I  know  all  the  princess  whims  and  humors, 
and  can  render  my  knowledge  valuable  to  you  if 
JOQ  will  give  me  your  promise  to  reward  my  ser- 
vices," 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Esther,  of- 
fendedly, '* and  know  not  how  to  answer;  but  I 
entreat  that  you  will  release  mo  from  these  walls 
and  place  me  again  with  the  friends  from  whom 
you  look  me." 

"  Why,  that  is  what  1  have  come  to  do,  by  the 
prince's  commands,^'  said  the  eunuch,  opening  the 
gale,  **  so  come  away." 

When  they  were  beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
theeiinnch  continued,  "The  princess  owes  you  no 
good  will,  and  would  reward  me  with  half  her 
jewels,  to  pot  out  both  your  eyes,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prince  would  balance  the  account,  by 
presenting  yoa  with  my  head,  or  perhaps  do  me 
the  honor  of  the  trough  ;•  so  that  my  practice 
most  conform  to  circumstances;  besides,  T  like  the 
deter  art  you  so  eminently  display — it  augurs 
wide  success:  and  would  rather  aid  such  wily 
talents  to  mount  to  power,  than  foil  them." 

Esther  had  heard  enough  of  the  unprincipled  arts 
of  these  insidious  vermin,  and  listened  to  his  Ian- 
g«3ge  with  a  shuddering  disgust. 

'*  Unhappy  infatuation  of  royally!"  she  mentally 
reasoned,"  to  surround  itself  with  wretches,  whose 
onvaried  practice  is  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  sup- 
press the  virtues  of  their  masters,  by  pandering  to 
their  passions  and  encouraging  their  weaknesses 
and  follies,  till  an  ascendancy  is  acquired  over  the 

*  The  ponifhinent  of  the  trough  was  a  cruel  and  linger 
ing  method  of  execution,  in  aucienl  Persia.     The  condem- 
f'fd  orirnina)  was  confined  in  one  trough,  and  covered  wiih 
>no'hor.  with  his  arms  and  legs  out,  and  so  continued  till 
he  died. 


mind,  and  the  infamous  eunuch  becomes  in  fact  the 
dispenser  of  power." 

Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  purposes  of  this  eu- 
nuch towards  his  mistress  Vashti,  but  ber  haugh- 
ty spirit  would  yield  nothing  to  his  obsequious  arts, 
when  at  length  despairing  of  the  power  he  had 
sought,  his  mortified  ambition  gave  place  to  the  pas- 
sion of  revenge,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  her 
if  possible.  To  her  overweening  self-esteem,  he 
offered  continual  incense,  and  infused  into  her  weak 
mind  a  contempt  for  the  princess  commands. — 
When  Artaxorxes  on  such  occasions  would  leave 
Vashti*s  palace  in  high  displeasure,  the  eunuch 
invariably  followed  liim,  and  with  a  seeming  anxiety 
to  palliate  his  mistress*  foibles,  would  represent 
them  in  a  doubly  provoking  light.  The  prince  and 
princess  were  thus  made  the  objects  of  annoyance 
to  each  other,  by  this  insidious  wretch. 

"  You  return  to  your  friends,"  resumed  the  eu- 
nuch, after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  **  but  the 
prince  hopes — that  is  his  language — that  if  yoa 
should  ever  need  his  friendship,  you  will  let  him 
know  it  and  not  timidly  avoid  him.  Avoid  him ! ! 
Why  how  little  he  knows  of  women !  Who  of 
them  would  shun  the  splendor  of  a  royal  lover  ! 
No !  young  budding  rose,  I  will  not  underestimate 
your  talents,  nor  doubt  the  purposes  of  the  suc- 
cessful game  you  have  played  to-day.  She  that 
so  skilfully  can  build  her  fortunes,  has  not  the  fol- 
ly to  mar  them." 

Esther,  who  had  resolved  to  hold  no  discourse 
with  the  eunuch,  seeing  her  silence  might  lead  to 
misconception  of  her  sentiments,  replied  with 
warmth  :  "  You  do  me  much  wrong ;  I  have  nei- 
ther sought  the  prince's  favor,  nor  would  I  for  all 
he  could  confer,  become  his  mistress.  My  nature, 
my  principles  and  my  edueation,  inspire  me  with 
abhorrence  for  so  unchaste  and  unholy  a  custom, 
and  sooner  would  I  bless  the  hand  that  should  de- 
prive me  of  life,  than  submit  to  that  blot  upon  fe- 
male honor,  though  the  great  king  were  the  wooer." 

'*  You  have  a  proper  spirit,  by  the  faith  of  Zoro- 
aster," replied  the  eunuch,  *'  and  a  soul  as  great  as 
a  queen^s;  but  reflect,  your  ambition  may  over- 
reach itself.  Degraded  by  a  prince*s  love !  and 
aspiring  to  the  suihmit  of  a  wife !  Why  this  goes 
an  arrow-shot  beyond  cool  prudence,  and  is  the 
rock  on  which  you  will  split.  Why  Solomon,  the 
wise  man  of  the  sanctimonious  Jews,  had  seven 
hundred  mistrejses,  and  shall  an  humble  damsel 
despise  the  unwedded  love  of  a  Persian  prince  T' 

'*  Forbear,  I  pray  you,"  said  Esther — "  I  neither 
aspire  to  he  the  prince's  wife,  nor  will  I  be  his 
otherwise.  I  only  ask  to  be  left  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  humble  lot  in  which  God  has 
placed  me,  and  this  simple  boon  the  generous  prince 
will  not  deny  me." 

**  Great  Zoroaster !"  exclaimed  the  eunuch — 
**  Do  I  hear  aright  1  Can  such  infatuation  exist  in 
so  promising  a  form  ?     You  are  a  riddle,  fair  one. 
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too  abstruse  for  me  to  solve.  But  here  is  vour 
(Iwellinc;,  and  ere  we  part  for  the  present,  I  will 
only  add  that  your  cautious  reserve  deprives  you 
of  the  counsel  of  one  well  versed  in  the  passions 
and  sprinflfs  o(  huofian  action,  and  whose  aid  you 
would  find  invaluable..  Be  advised  therefore,  and 
when  we  meet  again,  as  surely  we  shall,  conduct 
your  plans  under  better  auspices." 

Mordecai  w^asmuch  troubled  at  Esther^s  account 
of  her  visit  to  Vashti^s  palace,  and  as  he  affection- 
ately pressed  her  hand  in  his.  said,  **  Daughter,  I 
fear  your  loveliness  is  our  greatest  enemy.  Had 
you  less,  w*e  should  surely  be  less  the  mark  of 
man^s  oppression.'' 

"Father,"  replied  Esther,"  whatever  of  personal 
beauty  I  may  possess,  was  the  gif\  of  that  right- 
eous God,  who  can  do  no  evil.  His  purposes  in 
thus  adorning  a  creature  of  dust,  were  surely  good> 
and  let  me  say,  his  will  be  done." 

"  Daughter  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  fervently, 
as  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  "  that  speech  has 
made  you  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  It  recalls  me 
from  that  worldly  wisdom,  so  prompt  to  assign  a 
cause  for  what  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  and  reminds 
me  that  nature,  and  its  hidden  laws,  are  but  the  ex- 
pression of  His  will,  who  has  adapted  means  to 
ends,  with  a  judgment  that  cannot  err.  Let  as 
therefore  keep  our  thoughts  from  wandering  off,  on 
blind  philosophy  and  idle  speculation,  and  fix  them 
on  that  great  first  cause  ihat  points  to  truth,  as  the 
dial  to  the  hour.  Under  the  shadow  of  His  wings 
we  rest  secure  from  the  power  of  even  thrones  and 
principalities." 

{To  he  continued.) 


Therein  at  first, — "  Heart's  dearest,  see." 
— I  said — "  a  cloudv  fesse  in  twain 

Divides  Diana's  silver  shield." 
And  while  she  gazed,  I  cried  again— 

"  Superior  in  the  azure  field 
Behold  it  one  again  !" 

So  chid  I  gently.     She  is  wise 
And  quick  to  understand — her  eyes 
Turned  to  me  with  a  glad  surprise 
And  such  deep  love,  that  I,  I  own. 

When  on  my  breast  her  head  she  laid. 
Found  my  philosophy  all  flown. 

— For  who  hath  courage  to  upbraid 
A  queen  upon  her  throne  T 

J.  M.  Legark. 
South  Carolina. 


HERALDRY  OF  LOVE. 

Down  where  the  river  flows  between 
The  city  and  the  dusky  screen 
Of  willow  branches  long  and  green, 
That  dim  the  village  lights  behind, 

With  her  who  is  so  dcbonnaire, 
In  excellence  uf  heart  and  mind 

So  far — so  far  beyond  compeer, 
— What  happiness  I  find  ! 

There  yestereve,  with  hands  in  mine 
Fast  locked,  as  in  the  «ilden  time. 
And  words  more  musical  than  rhyme 
To  ears  that  listened  wistfully. 

Yet  scarce  were  satisfied, — we  stood 
The  qtiecniy  Dian's  disc  lo  see 

Above  the  distant  cypress  wood 
Soar  up  triuinpliantly. 

And  while  we  talked  of  what  should  be 
Out  fuiure  lot,  nor  c«iuld  ajrree 
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Notice  of  a  Review  of  **  Curweh*s  Journal,''^  4fC.^ 
comprised  in  several  numbers  of  the  '*  Messtn- 
ger,*^  Concluded, 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  CURWEN. 

Our  readrrs,  and  correspondents  in  Ihe  present  <liwn«- 
sion,  will  understand  (hat  we  espouse  neither  tide.  FreB 
all  the  ligktif  before  us,  and  we  thiniL  froni  tboee  before 
our  fathers,  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of  our  revolutionarj 
struggle  we  should  have  been  a  decided  whig.  Bui  ibe 
Messenger  is  conducted  upon  the  principleaof  free  discus^ 
sion  ;  and  we  are  always  disposed  to  vindicate  the  inclt- 
pendence  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  stem  impartitlitr 
of  History.— [£d.  Met9, 

In  our  former  notice  of  the  Review  of  "  Cur- 
wens  JoumaU,''^  4*^.,  *  'we  expressed  oar  confie* 
tion  that  a  critical  e.Yamination  of  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  period,  as  well  as  SQch  oral  testimony, 
as,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  might  be  able  to 
obtain  respecting  the  acts  of  the  Cunninghams  of 
South  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  Reroluiioii, 
would  fully  justify  the  leading  features  of  oar  nar- 
rative. We  shall  presently  proceed  to  show  ihit 
this  is  really  the  case ;  and  our  gratification  in  do- 
ing so  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  ve 
were  hardly  ourselves  prepared  to  find  all  our 
statements  on  the  subject  fully  corroborated.  The 
counter-assertions  of  the  Reviewer  were  mide  so 
confidently,  and  had  so  much  of  the  verba  ma^istn 
air  about  them,  that  we  could  not  help  being  a 
little  taken  in,  and  consequently  became  impressed 
with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  a  correct- 
ed school- boy. 

We  feared  we  had  been  careless  in  the  eieco- 
tion  of  onr  task,  and  that  our  punishment  had  not 
been  the  less  tnrrited,  thoujrh,  from  want  of  ability 
♦  Sec  the  number  for  January. 
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our  Reviewer  had  so  egregiously  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  inflict  it.  At  the  very  least,  we  expected 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  had  been  led  into 
occasional  misconceptions,  and  we  hoped  to  find 
oor  apology  in  ambiguities  of  expression,  origina- 
tiog,  parti?  in  the  careless  mode  of  writing  with 
vbich  Bome  of  these  histories  abound,  and  partly 
iD  (be  difficalty  which  their  authors  must  have  had 
in  recoQciling  a  true  record  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  times.  In  all  this,  however,  we 
have  been  very  agreeably  disappointed.  We  have 
nu  inistatemeots  to  retract,  no  misconceptions  to 
explain  away.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  only 
been  confirmed  in  our  belief  in  the  entire  truthful- 
oeaa  of  the  history  of  the  Cunninghams  as  we  have 
already  told  it.  Our  case  is  supported  by  affida- 
fits  voluntarily  made  in  South  Carolina,  by  indi- 
vidaals  who  were  either  eye  witnesses  themselves 
or  so  intimately  connected  with  those  who  were 
eye  witnesses  of  what  actually  took  place  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters,  that  in  the  absence  of  even 
the  semblance  of  a  motive  for  deception,  it  is  hard- 
Iv  possible  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 

The  main  facts  of  our  narrative  seem  every- 
where admitted  ;  and  it  is  consequently  to  our  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  these  facts,  and  to  the 
conclDsiooB  to  which  that  estimate  necessarily  leads 
us  as  to  the  motives  of  those  engaged  in  these 
transactions,  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation 
of  the  very  material  differences  existing  between 
our  sketch  and  the  histories  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. That  these  were  partisan  histories  it  m(  ould 
be  puerile  to  attempt  to  deny  ;  we  all  know  very  well 
that  none  other  would  have  been  tolerated.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  considered  a  kind  of  sacrilege 
to  say  that  any  of  tho  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
were  not  the  very  best  and  greatest  men  that  ev^r 
lived.  What  then  would  have  been  thought  of  it 
bad  any  thing  been  said  against  them  near  that 
lime  "  which,"  according  to  a  pet  expression  among 
» certain  class  of  writers,  "tried  men's  souls  1" 

Histories  containing  such  heresies  would  doubt- 
less have  been  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
2nd  their  author  wonld  have  been,  as  Drayton  fa- 
cetiously expresses  it,  ''  furnished  with  a  new  suit 
or  cluatbs  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  tai- 
lor." 

That  these  histories,  therefore,  partisan  as  they 
are  in  their  character,  should  corroborate  our  facts, 
we  hold  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence  in  our  fa- 
vor—and we  are  further  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
aiBdavits  above-mentioned  will  be  considered  by 
most  people  to  be  better  evidence  as  to  matters  on 
which  these  histories  are  silent,  than  the  mere  ipse 
diiit  of  an  unknown  Reviewer. 

At  ihe  same  time  we  would  by  no  means  accuse 
'he  Reviewer  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  We 
really  believe  that  the  amount  of  error  into  which 
he  has  fallen  has  been  caused,  mainly,  if  not  solely^ 
1>7  his  having  adopted  the  mischievous  dogma  of 


Mr.  Simms,  that  "  by  reasoning  of  what  should 
have  been  from  what  is  before  vs^  we  gather  the 
true  from  the  probable  i*^  an  ignis  fatuus^  which,  if 
followed,  must  necessarily  lead  even   wiser  men 
than  we  should  take  him  to  he,  into  a  perfect  quag- 
mire of  absurdity  and  contradiction.     And  so  it  is 
in  this  Review — one  page  contradicts  another  in 
the  most  innocent  and  amubing  manner.      Rea- 
soning of  what  should  have  been  from  what  is  be- 
fore him,  the  Reviewer  seems  to  have  gathered 
"  the  true  fratn  the  probable^^^  in  a  very  different 
way  at  one  time,  than  he  has  at  another;  thereby 
realizing  only  the  latter  half  of  Byr<jn*s  sneer  at 
history,  where  he  says,  "  she  lies  like  truth ;  but 
yet  most  truly  lies.^*    Thus  in  page  325  the  Re- 
viewer says,  "  W*e  have  seen  in  this  very  biogra- 
phy of  the  Cunninghams  that  three  out  of  four 
Scotchmen  scarcely  enter  the  country  when  they 
are  raised  to  office,  made  Judges,  magistrates,  and 
surveyors  by  Royal  patent.     That  they  should  not 
feel  the  arguments  of  the  native  patriots,  and  that 
the  natives,  proud,  wealthy  and  intellectual  should 
resent  an  administration  and  try  to  throw  off  a  gov- 
ernment which  thus  studiously  subjected  the  native 
to  denial  and  inferiority,  is  equally  obvious  and 
natural.'*    In  page  328  he  says,  *'  Cunningham  soon 
made   his  appearance,  accompanied  by   Thomas 
Brown,  also  a  Scotchman"    In  page  388  he  says, 
"  Drayton  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  bold 
and  sturdy  foreigner, ^^     Now  the  fact  which  the 
Reviewer  seems  to  have  had  before  him,  when  he 
wrote  these  sentences  was,  that  the  Cunninghams 
were  men  who  had  some  scruples  of  conscience 
about  breaking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  which  as 
holding  office  under  the  crown,  they  must  have 
solemnly  and  lately  taken — and  r#asoning  of  what 
he  conceived  "  should  have  beenj"  from  this  fact 
which  **  was  before  him,"*^  he  immediately  concludes 
that  they  were  Scotchmen  and  foreigners,  gather- 
ing in  this  way  what  he  supposes  to  be  "  the  true 
from  the  probable^''  and  quite  forgetting  that  in 
page  324  he  had  told  us  **  the  Cunninghams  were 
a  bold  and  spirited  family.     They  came   from  a 
stout  and  worthy  stock  in  Scotland,  who  emigrated 
to  America  in   1681."     Now  we  question  much 
whether  the  Calhouns,  Caldwells  and   Butlers,  of 
whom  the  Reviewer  thinks  so  much,  had  left  their 
native  bogs  in  Ireland  long  enough  to  give  them 
half  so  good  a  claim  to  be  called   "  natives^'  and 
'*  Americans." 

Again  in  page  398  the  Reviewer  says,  "  Rob- 
bins  certainly  belonged  to  the  force  of  General 
Cunningham,  but  he  also  as  certainly  belonged  to 
the  immediate  command  of  Major  William  Cun- 
ningham, otherwise  *  Bloody  Bill,'  w  ho  with  a  force 
of  three  hundred  mounted  men  had  been  despatched 
by  General  Cunningham  opon  that  infamous  and 
bloody  Seoul  into  the  interior  which  is  writ  ten  red 
on  the  p<»pular  memory  in  South  Carolina."  Here 
reasoning  of  what  *'  should  have  bcen^^"  from  tho 
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▼ery  evident  fact  that  a  General  is  a  auperior  offi- 
cer to  a  Major,  our  Reviewer  forthwith  emphati- 
cally asserts  that  the  Major  was  despatched  on  this 
scout  by  General  Cunningham.  This,  then,  is 
another  nnhappy  effort  at  gathering  **  the  true  from 
the  probable it^"*  for  in  page  521  he  says  in  reference 
to  this  same  bloody  scout,  "  That  Leslie,  or  R(»b- 
ert  Cunningham,  or  any  British  officer  should  be 
assumed,  or  supposed  to  have  given  their  sanction 
to  such  a  mission  is  ridiculous.  That  they  should 
have  sanctioned  an  expedition  at  all,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  not  to  maintain  the  leading  objects 
of  the  war,  or  after  that  war  had  become  hopeless, 
is  out  of  the  guestion.^^  These  samples,  (taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  Review,)  of  this  new 
ineibod  of  writing  history  by  *'  gathering  the  true 
from  the  probable^^  are,  we  think,  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  the  whole  piece.  VVe  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  go  over  it  all,  and  we 
shall  confine  our  future  observations  to  the  Review 
of  the  Memoirs  of  William  Cunningham,  as  to 
which  the  Reviewer  evidently  thinks  he  has  more 
particularly  the  advantage  of  us.  VVe  thus  allow 
him,  as  it  were,  to  choose  his  own  ground  ;  but 
before  wo  have  done  with  him,  we  believe  we  shall 
have  left  him  nothing  more  to  say  of  his  attack 
upon  us  than  Santa  Anna  said  of  his  attack  on  our 
army  at  Buena  Vista,  '*  that  he  has  left  us  terrified  V 
As  to  the  Reviewer^s  general  observations  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Cunninghams  that  he  roust  not  per- 
mit us  "  to  ascribe  to  the  harshness  and  violence 
of  the  patriots  the  final  desperation  of  those  who 
desired  to  remain  neutrai^"*"*  we  beg  to  reiterate  our 
assertion,  that  the  Cunninghams  never  "  desired 
to  remain  neutral."  They  were,  it  is  true,  the 
constant  advocates  of  mildness  and  moderation  until 
the  proceedings  under  the  association  act  assumed 
a  harsh  and  tyrannical  character  towards  the  peo- 
ple in  general : — When  like  a  moral  Procrustes' 
bed,  it  attempted  to  force  all  men's  minds  to  exactly 
the  same  standard  of  political  opinion,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  themselves,  like  men,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  open  hostility  to  a  parly  whose 
conduct  they  considered  as  at  once  arbitrary  and 
oppressive. 

When  RobertCunningham,  a  prisoner  in  Charles- 
ton jail,  without  the  slightest  hopes  of  release  on 
any  other  terms,  oflTered  to  remain  neutral  on  con- 
dition of  being  set  at  liberty,  he  felt  the. full  value 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  makc«  and  ever 
after  congratulated  himself  that  his  offer  was  not 
accepted.  He  had  "  no  desire  to  remain  neutral,'^ 
hut  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  considered  he 
might  proffer  his  parole  without  compromising 
either  his  honor  or  his  integrity. 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  notice  in  this  place  an 
article  in  the  April  number  of  the  "Messenger" 
under  the  signature  of  Philo,  in  which  we  are  ac- 
cused of  **  garbling  certain  sentences'^  from  one 


of  Mr.  Simms^  Essays  and  of '^placing  them  m  a 
connection  and  dependency  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  in  the   original  publication.*^    As  to  the 
former  of  these  accusations,  we  have  always  un- 
derstood a  garbled  quotation  to  be  one  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  author  was  altered  or  perverted. 
But  this,  Philo  does  not  pretend  we  have  done. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  took  particular  pains  to  en- 
close each  sentence  in  inverted  commas,  so  as  to 
point  out  distinctly,  that  it  had  no  connection  with, 
or  dependence  on,  either  that  which  preceded,  or 
that  which  followed  it.     And  it  is  sheer  audacity  in 
Philo  to  talk,  in  the  face  of  our  inverted  commas, 
of  our  having  "  married**  the  third  quotation  "w 
intimately  with  the  two  preceding^    By-tbe-bye, 
Philo  might  enlighten  the  world   by  informing  os 
what  the  stale  of  being  "  married  intimately'^  is. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  person  ;  but  the  being  "  married  intimately,^' 
though  we  presume  it  means  a  very  close  connec- 
tion, really   involves  a  conception  far  beyond  the 
utmost  flight  of  our  imagination.     Though  Philo 
does  not  pretend  that  we  have  altered  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Simms,  yet  he  complains  that  we  have  omit- 
ted to  quote  a  "  large  body  of  matter  by  vhich  the 
sense  contained  in  each  sentence  is  necessarily  qual- 
ified and  the  true  objects  of  the  writer  arc  juMed 
and  made  clear.*'*     He  then  goes  on  to  say,  '*The 
very  first  of  these  selected  sentences  is  garbled— 
maimed  somewhat  of  its  fair  proportions — itslniulJ 
read  thus,  **  The  truth  is — an  important  truth  which 
seems  equally  to  have  escaped  the  sarcastic  minis- 
ter, and  the  learned  German — and  which  the  taste 
that  prefers  the  ruin  to  its  restoration  will  be  iherer^ 
last  to  appreciate — the  chief  value  of  history  con- 
sists in  its  proper  employment  for  purposes  of  art.'* 
Now,  though,  for  our  part,  we  cannot  perceive  thji 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  originally  quoted  by 
us,  is  at  all  effected,  or  "  the  true  objects  of  the 
writer"  either  "justified"  or  "  made  clear''  by  giv- 
ing the  sentence  in  all  its  fulness  ;  yet  let  os  ffi^e 
Mr.  Simms  the  benefit  of  this  learned  The'jan's 
disquisition  on  the  subject.     **  The  member  whifh 
is  italicised  above,  and  which  the  correspondeniof 
the  Messenger  seems  to  have  accident;illy  over- 
looked, would  have  shown  that  the  writer  w«  noi 
disposed  to  deal  with  the  written  but  vntpniten 
history.''' 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  «h3i 
in  Logic  is  called  a  non  seqnitur,  we  have  seen  A'f 
a  long  time.  pntiin<T  ns  a  good  deal  in  mind  o(  th*? 
gibberish  used  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  deceive  honest  Dr.  Primri>>e 
and  to  tSke  in  Moses  about  the  green  spenaoV's. 
Philo,  the  Revie\*er  and  Mr.  Simms  are  evitier.  H 
unable  to  distinguish  between  history  and  hi.-'«*ri- 
ral  fiction.  They  all  consider  the  sole  function  uf 
history  to  be  to  rebuild  the  **rtfi«5" — no  mane: 
wheihpr  the  new  building  have  any  reseuiWance 
to  the  old  or  not.     Only  let  some  of  the  4»ld  ri.«i' 
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datioos  reinain,  and  straightway  they  say  there  it 
is  as  it  was  of  old.  Ttiis  is  what  they  call  '*  gath- 
emg  the  true  from  the  probable^^'*  and  hence  origi- 
oales  iheir  other  dogma,  that  **  it  is  the  artist  only 
»Ao  is  the  true  historian.^^ 

h  is  passing  strange  to  find  three  diflerent  indi- 
viduals, all  laboring  under  these  same  very  pecu^" 
liar  liallscinations — and  but  for  the  self-laudation  it 
would  demonstrate,  and  which  we  should  be  un- 
villing  to  attribale  to  any  one,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Reviewer  and  Philo, 
though  they  roar  so  valiantly,  are  in  reality  "  no 
liens  at  ail,  but  simply  Snug  the  Joiner,^*  We  do 
think,  however,  that  though  they  have  not  *'  named 
itf  no/ne,"  they  have  in  other  respects,  perhaps, 
niher  too  implicitly  followed  honest  Bottom's  ad- 
vice in  letting  ''  half  his  face  be  seen  through  the 
Lion's  neck." 

Let  08  now  proceed  to  a  short  examination  of 
the  Review  of  the  Life  of  William  Cunningham. 
The  first  thing  in  our  narrative  at  which  the 
Iteviewer  cavils,  is  our  assertion,  that  William 
Canningham  stipulated  that  *'  he  should  have  a 
right  to  retire  from  the  company  in  case  they  should 
be  scot  to  the  lower  country,  or  ordered  on  any 
other  service  than  that  specified  by  Congress  :" — 
on  this  be  remarks,  *'  This  sounds  strangely — that 
an  officer  should  qualify  his  service  by  stipulating 
what  be  pleased  to  do,  and  what  not,  seems  an  af- 
lertbouglit  entirely,  and  we  roust  ascribe  it  wholly 
to  our  biographer." 

In  the  life  of  Greene  and  in  Drayton  also,  as  well 
^io  the  other  histories  of  the  period,  we  find  evi- 
^  ce  that  stipulations  of  various  kinds  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  commanders  with  their  subordi- 
nates.   Thus  in    Drayton,  vol.  1,  p.  125,  we  find, 
"that  several  of  the  officers  and  men  declare  that 
they  would  never  take  up  arms  again,  unless  the 
loilitia  who  had  been  drafted  and  had  not  appeared, 
veremade  to  sufler  by  fine  or  otherwise  ;  and  they 
fc"e  liberty  to  subdue  the  enemies  of  America." 
Again,  on  page  372  of  the  same  volume,  we  find 
^tiyion  writing  to  the  council  that  Capt.  P.  ap- 
["fared  much  concerned  for  his  past  conduct,  at- 
tributing it  to  a  mistake  touching  the  station  of  the 
Rangers  which  he  had  thought  had   been  by  the 
Congress  fixed  to  the  back  country  and  frontiers. 
In  page  !^12  of  vol  2  of  the  Life  of  Greene  we 
find,  '*  It  is  asserted,  and  we  have  it  from  high  au- 
thurity,  that  the  men  had  been  promised  a  partici- 
pation in  plunder,"  and  the  historian  goes  on  to 
*ay.  that  **  this  part  of  their  contract  of  service 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  officers  who  were  im- 
nediaiely  engaged  in  the  enlistments.*' 

These  extracts  sufficiently  prove  that  stipula- 
ium  were  made,  and  Capt.  P.,  (who  is  Capt.  Eze- 
kiel  Polk  of  Mecklenburgh,}  is  evidently  under  the 
eame  impression  with  William  Cunningham,  that 
Congress  had  fixed  the  station  of  the  Rangers  to 
^heback  country  and  the  frontiers.     Drayton  goes 
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on  to  say,  '*  we  all  thought  it  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  direct  the  raising  of  this  additional  troop,  as 
we  apprehended  you  would  consider  Capt.  P^s. 
letter  and  conduct  as  a  resignation  of  his  connrmis- 
sion.''  His  letter  was  doubtless  a  remonstrancei 
and  his  conduct  a  refusal  to  leave  the  station.  But 
Drayton  and  the  others  being  anxious  to  conciliate 
him  because  **  Am  brother  is  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Mecklenhurgh^''  gave  him,  on  his  express- 
ing regret,  permission  to  raise  another  troop.  Thus 
we  see  Captain  Ezekiel  Polk  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  off  the  particu- 
lar station  fixed  by  Congress  as  that  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Rangers  to  which  he  belonged.  He  hau 
probably  received  his  commission  as  Captain  di« 
rectly  from  the  Council,  and  to  them,  therefore,  he 
sent  his  remonstrance.  Cunningham,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  received  his  commission  as  Lieutenant 
from  Caldwell,  to  him,  therefore,  he  sent  his  re- 
monstrance and  refusal  to  go  over  to  John  or  James 
island  ;  and  by  him  he  was  put  under  arrest.  This 
is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  is  confirmed 
by  affidavits,  particularly  that  of  Clement  Wells, 
in  our  possession.  This  Clement  Wells  knew 
William  Cunningham  well  and  could  hardly  be 
mistaken. 

The  next  fault  the  Reviewer  finds  with  our  nar- 
rative refers  to  our  saying  that  William  Cunning- 
ham, having  "  in  the  autumn  of  1776  seen  reason 
to  change  his  opinions^  was  determined  to  continue 
no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  whigsV  On  this 
he  remarks,  p.  516,  **  This  is  a  cool  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  method  certainly  of  boxing  the  compass. 
But  one  is  not  allowed  to  change  about  at  pleasure 
in  a  great  revolution  and  while  a  war  prevails 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  one 
has  changed  his  opinions.  Such  a  plea  will  not 
pass  muster  at  the  Drumhead — has  no  curren- 
cy, and  should  have  none,  in  a  case  of  such  exi- 
gencies as  set  a  whole  people  by  the  ears.  It 
argues  silliness  or  wantonness — a  caprice  which  is 
nnbecoiTiing  to  manhood — deliberately  to  choose 
one^s  ground  where  great  principles  are  at  stake, 
to  beguile  other^s  in  the  same  direction  and  and- 
denly  chopping  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
leave  our  followers  and  principles  eqnally  to  the 
fate  which  we  are  only  anxious  to  escape.  Such 
pleas  are  wholly  inadmissible  and  are  entirely 
shameless  and  impertinent." 

Now  did  it  never  occur  to  the  Reviewer,  that, 
besides  the  tyranny  of  some  of  the  whigs  with 
whom  Cunningham  was  thrown  more  immediately 
into  contact,  a  great  event  had  happened  in  the 
summer  immediately  preceding  this  autumn,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  force  men  to  think  deeply 
of  the  effect  of  the  conduct  they  were  pursuing? 
Has  he  forgot  the  first  number  of  his  own  Essay, 
in  which  he  labors  to  prove,  not  only  that  op  to 
that  period,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  party 
concealed  from  the  masses  their  intention  of  ef- 
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fecting  a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  but 
that  they  were  perfectly  jtistified  in  so  doing,  "*  t?iat 
they  might  not  alarm  the  timid  and  dependent  minds 
of  the  country  V^  Can  he  not  understand  how 
honest  men,  putting  faith  in  the  declarations  of 
these  leaders,  that  their  object  was,  not  a  separa- 
tion, but  merely  redress  of  their  grievances,  might 
be  willing  to  join  their  ranks  for  that  purpose;  and 
for  that  purpose  only  1  And  can  he  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  how  these  same  men  might 
most  conscientiously  "  see  reason  to  change  their 
opinions"  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  serve 
with  tlie  whig  parly  after  the  signing  and  promul- 
gation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  those 
very  leaders,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
expressed  the  greatest  indignation  at  being  even 
suspected  of  aiming  at  anything  more  than  a  bare 
redress  of  their  grievances  ?  Fie  for  shame,  Mr. 
Reviewer,  to  abuse  in  such  unmeasured  terms  any 
one  for  merely  adhering  to  principles  which  he  had 
publicly  and  in  all  sincerity  professed.  The  whig 
leaders  professed  the  same  principles  as  publicly 
and  apparently  as  warmly,  but  according  to  your 
own  showing  they  did  so  only  from  policy.  Alas! 
for  poor  fallen  human  nature  when  the  end  is  thus 
boldly  made  to  justify  the  means. 

The  Reviewer  next  falls  foul  of  us,  for  saying  that 
Cornwallis  issued  orders  to  the  different  command- 
ers, of  whom  William  Cunningham  was  one,  to 
hang  all  such  rebels  as  were  taken  fighting  against 
the  British  after  they  had  renewed  their  allegiance 
and  borne  arms  in  the  Royal  army.  The  Reviewer 
says  *'  he  could  not  do  so,"  "  he  might  properly  re- 
quire him  to  fight  and  to  destroy  in  fight  the  ene- 
mies of  the  croun,  he  could  not  require  him  to  he 
a  h?ingman."  Cornwallis  himself  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  entirely  different  opinioif — for  in  page 
240  of  Moultrie  we  find  the  followincf  proclamation  : 
'*  I  have  given  orders  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  who  have  subscribed  and  have  taken  part 
in  this  revolt  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest 
rigor,  and  all  those  who  will  not  turn  out,  that  they 
may  be  imprisoned  and  their  property  taken  from 
them  or  destroyed.  I  have  likewise  ordered  that 
compensation  be  made  out  of  their  estates  to  the 
persons  who  have  been  oppressed  or  injured  by 
them.  I  have  ordered  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, that  every  militia  man  who  has  borne  arms 
with  us,  and  afterwards  joined  the  enemy  shall  be 
imml^jfe{<ely  hanged.  1  desire  you  will  take  the 
most::4Tgorous  measures  to  punish  the  rebels  in 
the  di«tr!ci  in  which  you  command,  and  that  you 
obey  in  the  strictest  manner  the  directions  I  have 
given  in  this  letter  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country." 

"  These  orders  were  sent  to  every  post  through- 
out the  country." 

As  io  William  Cunningham  having  used  very 
Utile  ceremony,  we  all  know  that  drumhead  courl- 
marttals  are  summary  affairs,  yet  his  modes  of  pro- 


cedure were  not  more  off- hand  than  iboseof /t^/^e 
Lynch  of  the  present  day,  an  authority  whieh  oiir 
Reviewer  as  a  Southerner  is  bound  to  respect. 
Has  he  forgotten  the  two  memorable  instances  of 
what  was  called  summary  justice  inflicted  bj  order 
of  a  military  chief  who  afterwards  attained  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  our  conntryl  Or 
the  more  recent  one  by  one  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, sanctioned  by  public  opininn  as  well  as  a 
court  1 

Perhaps  some  Reviewer  of  this  portion  of  oor 
history,  half  a  century  hence,  may  say,  after  the 
manner  of  the  one  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 
"  We  are  sorry  for  the  sake  of  our  historian,  if 
not  for  that  of  the  criminals,  (Gen.  Jackson  and 
Capt.  Mackenzie,)  that  the  plea  of  duty  so  confi- 
dently urged  in  their  behalf  cannot  be  admitted. 
Their  duty  as  commanders  is  one  thing,  and  that 
of  the  butcher  another.  Their  government  might 
properly  require  them  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the 
country;  it  could  not  require  ihera  to  be  hang- 


men. 
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These  officers  thought  differently— they  held 
court-martials  composed  of  their  sub<»rdinates, con- 
demned and  executed  their  victims.  Quw  f'^'w 
fando  temperet  a  lachrymis ;  but  thus  it  is:  the 
human  mind  is  so  variously  acted  upon,  that  ^hat 
appears  to  one  to  be  an  act  of  simple  jnstice.  to 
another  will  appear  to  be  a  cruel  and  coward'? 
murder.  **  But,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  the  «higs 
did  not  renew  their  oaths  of  aUegiance,"— no* 
this  is  really  too  bad — such  an  assertion  in  the  face 
of  the  positive  and  repeated  statements  to  the  con- 
trary by  Johnson,  Drayton,  Moultrie,  and  eTcnhia 
favorite  Simms,  makes  us  very  doubtful  whether 
or  no  it  is  worth  while  to  proceed  with  this  exam- 
ination. Johnson  says  in  the  Life  of  Greene,  p. 
232,  vol.  1,  "  With  the  exception  of  the  present  dis- 
tricts of  York  and  Williamsburg,  the  inhabiianis 
very  generally  submitted,  and  either  were  paroled 
as  prisoners,  or  took  protection  as  British  st^ecis^ 

In  page  283,  same  volume,  he  says,  ''Thii 
measure,  therefore,  disgusted  great  nnmbers  of 
those  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,^  B»ffl* 
say,  in  page  339,  vol.  1,  says,  that  "  they  sobmiited 
to  take  protection  and  enrol  themselves  as  mihi» 
under  the  Royal  standard^  Monhrie,  page  252, 
vol.  2,  says,  "  This  ill  treatment,  this  violent  usage, 
soon  alienated  the  new  subjects  from,  their  atUp- 
ance  and  obliged  them  to  break  with  their  en^aire- 
ments  to  the  British."  Simms  says,  ro  page  172, 
"  Parole  given  to  citizens  not  actaaliy  taken  in 
Charleston  were  declared  nnll  and  void  and  the 
holders  of  them  were  called  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  British  silbjects  by  appearing  in  arms  at  a  ctr- 
iain  time^  ^c,  and  the  seeming  submission  which 
followed  this  command  was  the  disguise  assiiooed 
by  disaffection  under  the  pressure  of  necessity." 

We  suspect  the  Reviewer  must  have  been  edo- 
caied  at  St.  Qmers.    He  is  evidently  a  Jescit 
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and  abides  by  mental  reservation.     Wiih  him  an 
oaih  of  allegiance  is  no  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
floder  (he  proieciion  of  a  mental   reservation,  we 
presume,  only  a  "  seeming  submission  P'     The  Re- 
Tiewer  goes  on  to  give  us  a  little  from  his  own  re- 
Mnrces  of  the  life  of  William  Cunningham,     lie 
says  he  commenced  as  a  *•  Wagoner^  in  William* 
wn'g  expedition,  "  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1776.'and  "In   the  fall  of  1781,  the  British 
ind  Tories  having  been  expelled  the  preceding 
soramer  from  the  district  of  •  Ninety. Six,'  which 
th€F  had  converted  Jnio  a  vast  realm  of  rtiin,  Wil- 
liim  Cunningham,  then  a  Major  of  ioyalists  with  a 
British  cmnmission^'^  &c.     Now,  that  one  of  Wil- 
liainson's  wagoners  should,  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  have  been  promoted,  without  some  ex- 
traordinary merit,  which  the  Reviewer  studiously 
denies  he  possessed,  to  a  majority  in  the  British 
»rmy,  is  a  statement  that  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with   the 
British  service ; — therefore,  we  say,  ^' credat  Ju- 
itas  ApeUaV    The  thing  is  a  palpable  blunder, 
DDwortby  even  of  the  Reviewer. 

Another  fault  he  finds  with  onr  narrative  is  that 
wphave  called  the   places  where  William  Cun- 
ninsham  atiacked  Turner   and    Hays,   "  military 
stations  ■'    He  say*»,  "  it  is  quite  an  ingenious  mode 
«f  rfi^nifying  the  exploits  of  Cunningham.*'     It  is 
l^ifficufi  to  see   how  the  fact  of  attacking  a  party 
in  a  ''place  of  refuge*'*  as  the  Reviewer  calls  it, 
can  he  made  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity  at  all.    In 
nor  sense  nf  ihe  words,  we  believe  it  is  no  misno- 
n»er  to  call  a  place  where  a  party  of  military  men 
assemhie  together  and  stand  an  attack,  a  "station." 
^Ve  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  one 
»«uld  SHppose  that  we  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
'^ai  these  military  stations,  improperly  so  called  if 
the  Reviewer  will  have  it  so,  were  fortified  places. 
Me  knew  that  there  were  log  houses  at  various 
<5i8iances  from  one  another  all  through  the  country, 
'here,  in  these  troubled  limes  a  few  militia  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling.      These  were  callcfi 
'stations'*  and  we  naturally  enough  concluded  that 
this  place  at  Claud's  Creek  where  Turner  and  his* 
men  were  as.semhled  was  one  of  them. 

We  may  here  notice  another  little  inconsistency 

into  which  the  Reviewer  has  fallen  in  his  account 

of  this  affair  "  at  Turner's  small  unfinished  house, 

»liich  was  of  logs."     He  says  the  party  were  **  a 

'w'dy  of  Whigs,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sterling  Tur- 

f<T.    These  men,  twenty-one  in  number,  belonged 

'oTorncr*s  beat,  but  they  called  upon  Capt.  James 

'^"tler,  the  elder,  to  lead  them  in  the  expedition." 

By  this  account  it  would  appear   that  a  party  of 

^higs,  with  a  regularly  appointed  captain,  deter- 

tnined  to  supersede  their  commander  and  put  in  his 

p'ice  a  person  whom  Ihe  Reviewer  calls  Captain 

James  Butler,  the  elder,  **  but,  who  in  reality,  as  is 

/^>^3r  frogi  the  affidavits  of  the  imonedia^e  neigh- 


bors and  patrons  of  the  family,  the  Popes,  lived 
and  died  a  private  soldier. 

It  was  at  the  instigaii<m  of  the   Popes  that  his 
son  was  placed  by  General  Pickens  at  the  head  of 
a  scouting  party — and  they,  therefore,  could  not 
he  in  any  d<iubt  as  to  the  position  in  life  of  the 
elder  one.     Under  those  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Reviewer's  informant  to  toady 
the  Butlers  at  the  expense  of  the  Turners ;  whose 
family,  as  we  hear,  arc  every  way  entitled  to  stand 
on  at  least  as  high  a  platform  as  that  of  the  But- 
lers.    An  affidavit  by  Mrs.  Mourning  Mathews  of 
Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  daughter  of  Capt.  Solo- 
mon Pope,  a  revolutionary  oflicer,  certifies  that 
**she  was  raised  immediately  in  the  neii»hborh<M)d  of 
the  Butler  family  from  her  childhood — that  she  went 
to  school  with  several  of  the  family  in  the  early 
part  of  and  during  the  revolution— that  among  that 
number  was  William  Holler  who  obtained  a  com- 
mission of  captain  after  his  father  and   brother 
James    were    killed   at   Hughes'   old   field— that 
James  and  his  father  were  acting  as  privates  when 
killed,  and  never  held  commissions,  though  good 
whigs.     In  fact  the  family  were  in  indigent  and 
humble  circumstances  at  that  period,  and  their  in- 
fluence very  limited.^'     Dated  Edgefield  District, 
S.  C,  December  22,  1846. 

The  affidavit  of  James  S.  Pope,  a  grandson  of 
Capt.  S.  Pope,  above  mentioned,  says,  **  from 
various  sources,  besides  information  received  di- 
rect from  my  own  family,  I  invariably  under- 
stood that  the  Butler  family  were  in  poor  and 
humble  circumstances  during  the  revolution — but 
were  good  whigs,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  pti- 
vale  soldiers.  William  Butler  was  a  school-boy 
during  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  but  obtained 
a  captain's  commission  (after  his  father  and  brother 
James  were  killed  at  Hughes'  old  field,  familiarly 
called  Turner's  station,  through  the  influence  of 
f^apt.  Solomon  Pope,  my  grandfathei."  Dated 
Edgefield   District,   S.   C,   December   22,   1846. 

These  individuals  are,  we  presume,  still  alive, 
and  can,  doubtless,  substantiate  their  affidavits. 
If  the  statemeifts  here  made  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Butler  family  be  correct,  and  we  see  n(» 
reason  to  doubt  them,  it  is  clear,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  at  least,  the  difTerent  members  of 
the  family  could  not  have  been  very  extensively 
known.  The  Reviewer,  however,  talks  of  ourwn- 
happy  error  in  taste ^'^  **  diseased  blindness,'^  and 
••  prejudiced  hostility,**  and  says,  our  **  weakness"* 
is  of  a  sort  to  be  pitied,  and  is  scarce  deserving  of 
reproach," — and  all  for  what  ?  For  using  the  phrase 
"  a  Captain  Butter**  in  reference  to  the  aforesaid 
William.  Verily,  friend  Reviewer,  thou  affordest 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  Parturiunt  montcs  — 
nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 

Cun()ingham'8  party,  the  Reviewer  says,  **  were 
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estimaletJ  at  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,**  but  previously,  at  p.  521,  he  had  said, 
*'  Here,  according  to  all  popular  accounts,  Cun- 
ningham made  his  appearance  with  a  force  of  not 
ri.uch  less  than  three  hundred  men.  The  writer 
before  us  asserts  in  his  usual  confident  manner  that 
it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As  he 
quotes  no  authority  for  the  assertion,  we  prefer  to 
follow  the  received  statements." 

Falstafr*8  account  of  the  rogues  in  Buckram  is 
the  only  good  precedent  we  at  present  recollect  for 
80  sudden  and  unaccountable  a  rise  in  the  size  of 
a  parly.  The  Reviewer  says,  we  **  quote  no  au- 
thority,*' but  at  the  end  of  the  Review,  he  himself 
qnotea  a  letter  of  Judge  Burke  to  the  Governor  of 
th^  State  in  1784.  In  this  letter  the  Judge  says 
ibat  William  Cunningham  was  *^at  the  head  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  and  ne- 
groes.*' This  number  tallies  exactly  with  ours  and 
though  the  Reviewer  accounts  for  the  contradiction 
which  the  Judge^s  letter  gives  to  his  statements 
on  the  ground  that  the  Judge's  particulars  were 
"  gathered  at  the  moment  of  hurry  and  popular  ex- 
citement,** we  hold  that  the  efifect  of  *'  popular  ex- 
citemeni"  could  only  have  been  to  exaggerate,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  actnal  number  of  Cun- 
ningham's party.  Besides,  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  estimated  number 
at  so  short  a  period  from  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence. As  to  all  the  other  particulars  of  our  narra- 
tive, we  have  corroborating  affidavits  from  Andrew 
Burnsides,  Clement  Wells,  Jabez  W.  H.  Johnson, 
James  S.  Pope,  Charles  Allen,  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Carmant,  Mrs.  Matthew  aod  others,  all  well  known 
and  residing  io  the  neighborhood  of  "  District  Nine- 
ty-six." 

As  to  Cunningham's  having  been  present  at  the 
death  of  John  Caldwell,  which  the  Reviewer,  in 
contradiction  to  us,  so  dogmatically  asserts;  we 
have  several  affidavits  declaring  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  that  he  was  not.  Among  others,  that 
of  Jabez  W.  H.  Johnson,  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  40th  Regiment,  S.  C.  Mili- 
tia, is  very  decided — he  says,  "  I  further  certify 
that  I  have  heard  my  aunt  MartJia  Campbell  say 
that  she  was  at  her  uncle's,  John  Caldwell,  at  the 
time  the  Loyalists  killed  Capt.  Caldwell  and  that 
Major  William  Cunningham  was  not  present  but 
came  up  shortly  afterwards  and  blamed  his  men 
very  much'  for  killing  Capt.  Caldwell." 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  trouble  your  readers 
with  any  more  extracts  from  these  affidavits,  but 
they  are  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  may  have 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  consider  the  personal  attack  made  upon  our» 
selves  by  the  Reviewer  particularly  uncalled  for,  in- 
asmuch as  the  biographical  notices  of  the  eminent 
whigs  of  South  Carolina,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  '*  Garden's  Anecdotes**  and  recorded  io  oiir 


volume,  are  all  of  so  favorable  a  character  as  to 
give  evidence  of  feelings  on  our  part  very  difTereol 
from  those  of  ill-will  or  **  hostility*'  to  their  tDCOo- 
rles  or  to  the  people  of  the  South  generally. 

We  are  no  apologists  for  the  actions  of  William 
Cunningham,  but  we  have  a  right  to  forbear  to 
judge  harshly  of  them.  We  trust  the  Rerieweris 
by  this  time  satisfied  that  he  would  have  done  well 
to  have  exercised  the  same  forbearance.  It  can> 
not  be  denied,  that  during  the  existence  of  a  civil 
war,  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it  are,  as  a 
necessary  oonseqaenee,  prone  ^o  violent  and  occa- 
sionally highly  criminal  excitement.  We  call  it 
criminal  because,  theoretically ^  all  men  ought  to 
have  their  passions  under  the  control  of  reason  snd 
of  their  moral  sense.  Practically,  however,  ve  find 
that  in  soch  times  this  is  seldom  or  ever  the  case, 
and  though  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  Dever 
was  a  civil  war  in  which  more  numerous  instaDces 
of  this  self-control  were  eminently  displayed  than 
in  that  which  resulted  in  the  Independence  of  these 
United  States, — yet  the  time  has,  we  think,  ar- 
rived, when  we  can  acknowledge,  without  runniog 
the  risk  of  being  considered  unpatriotic,  that  numer- 
ous as  we  knew  the  instances  to  have  been,  the? 
were,  after  all,  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Very  many  atrocities  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
and  we  hold  him  to  be  no  good  citizen,  no  true  friend 
to  his  country  who  should  seek  to  place  in  their 
worst  possible  light  the  individual  excesses  of  either 
whig  or  lory. 


"  pudet  base  opprobria  nobis 


Et  dici  potuisae,  «t  oon  potuiMe  refelli,— Ond. 


FIDELITY. 


ELIZABETH  B.  EVANS. 


All  tenderly,  as  half  afraid 

To  thrill  her  gentle  form  with  pain, 
They  robed  her  in  the  snowy  garb 
She  ne'er  should  put  aside  again. 
The  golden  links  of  shining  hair 
Leaned  moveless  on  her  bosom  fiiir, 
Like  glorious  art  of  seulpture  rare. 

The  auburn  lashes  heavily 

O'ershadowed  dark  the  ivory  cheek, — 
A  lingerhig  smile  was  on  the  lips. 
Lips  only  made  of  love  to  speak. 

Ah  yes — Life's  triumph  hovered  there  I 
In  vain  would  sculptor''s  skill  compare 
With  His  who  made  that  smile  so  fair. 

Her  mother  ben!  above  the  bier, — 

Silvered  her  hair  and  dim  her  eye, 
Weepiog,  she  pressed  her  furrowed  oheek 
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On  that  smooth  brow,  and  prayed  to  die. 
Then,  trembling  at  the  impatient  tone. 
She  kneeled  beside  her  cherished  one — 
"  Not  my  will,  Lord,  but  thine  be  done.** 

Her  sislers  fair,  a  broken  band, 

With  qaivering  lips  and  streaming  tears. 
Came  with  their  last,  fund  tributes  nigh, 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  blighted  years. 
One  brought  a  violet,  faintly  blue. 
And  one  a  lily  wet  with  dew, 
Entwined  with  leaves  of  rarest  hoe. 

"  Ah,  dearest,"  thus  they  faltering  sang, 

"  Thnu  wert  of  high  celestial  birth  ! 
Like  bird  that  seeks  its  native  sky 
Thy  snowy  plumes  have  lefi  our  earth. 
We  would  not  check  thy  upward  flight ; 
Soar  swiftly  on  thy  pinions  bright, 
Till  thou  hast  reached  thy  home  of  light/' 

There  was  a  sound  of  manhood's  woe. 

And  qnick,  rebellious  words  of  grief.— 
The  widowed  husband  paced  the  hall. 
Nor  bent  to  piiy*s  sweet  relief. 
'*  Let  those  who  loved  her  not  as  I, 
Resign  their  souls  to  destiny-— 
I  only  ask  one  boon — to  die.'* 

They  laid  her  form  in  softest  mould. 

And  summer  blossoms  waved  above, 

While  ofl  amid  the  o^ershading  trees, 

The  mock-bird  sang  his  lay  of  love. 

And  there,  each  morn  and  dewy  night, 

A  gentle  train  appeared  in  sight, 

A  matron  led  by  maidens  bright. 

And  when  the  winter  robed  in  snow 

Etch  winding  path  and  rustic  seat. 
Small,  slender  footprints  oft  were  seen. 
Around  that  silent,  calm  retreat. 
The  snow  might  hide  the  frozen  ground, — 
Bat  naught  could  Love's  keen  vision  bound, 
That  saw  her  yet  with  beauty  crowned. 

Spring  came  once  more,  with  eye  of  light, 

And  breath  of  bloom  to  charm  the  day, 
And  like  a  tender  mother  smiled 
On  the  young  joys  of  budding  May. 
And  not  ungarlanded,  I  ween, 
By  careful  hands  at  morn  or  e'en 
That  moss-encircled  grave  was  seen. 

But  he,  who  wildest  words  of  grief 

Had  uttered  by  the  coffin's  side, 
Gazed  fondly  on  the  blushing  cheek 
And  love-glance  of  a  second  bride. 
And  if  at  times,  like  star  of  night, 
Seen  in  a  flood  of  mellow  light, 
The  image  of  thA  dead  grew  bright,— p 


One  wave  from  Ada's  jetty  curls. 

One  smile  upon  her  red-rose  lips. 
Consigned  the  phantom's  loveliness 
To  sudden  and  entire  eclipse. 

Yet  boast  not  of  ihy  beauty's  power, 
Young  bride — for  earth  hath  still  a  flower. 
If  thou  wert  fallen,  to  deck  his  bower. 

Paineville,  Va.,  1847. 


THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  ABOLITIONISM. 

Every  session  of  Congress  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  has  been  disturbed  more  or  less  by 
restless  agitators  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  That 
this  subject  of  mischievous  excitement  should  have 
been  permitted  to  rest  at  the  last  session  was  not 
to  have  been  expected,  although  it  was  the  short 
session,  and  the  country  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  a  bloody  and  expensive  foreign  war.  It  was 
known  that  there  were  men  in  the  body  who  seem 
to  consider  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  even 
the  very  existence  of  the  conntry  as  small  matters 
in  comparison  with  the  momentous  subjert  of  negro 
emancipation — men  who,  like  the  renowned  incen- 
diary of  Ephesus,  appear  to  be  anxious  to  earn  an 
infamous  immortality  by  applying  a  torch  to  the 
fairest  edifice  of  constitutional  freedom  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  That  such  men  should  al- 
ways be  striving  to  throw  firebrands  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  consequences,  or  with  an  expressly 
evil  intent,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  have 
made  such  ill  practices  their  vocation  :  and 

To  do  Augbt  good  never  can  be  their  task, — 
•  •••••• 

But  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

These  men  might  have  gone  on  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  years  without  drawing  upon  themselves 
any  particular  notice,  for  the  wickedness  of  their 
infatuation  had  as  it  seemed  fully  disgusted  all  par- 
ties. But  a  blow  was  aimed  from  another  quarter, 
and  by  other  hands,  which  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation  in  the 
South.  The  famous  **  Wilmot  Proviso"  was  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  vital  interests  of  the  South,  and 
aimed  too  by  men  who  have  hitherto  been  regard- 
ed as  perfectly  sound  on  the  subject.  This  fact 
shows  very  clearly  what  dependence  may  be  pla- 
ced on  Northern  politicians  in  a  critical  emergency, 
and  announces  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood that  in  this  matter  the  South  must  rely  for 
safely  upon  her  own  firmness  and  decision.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
anomaly  in  legislation.      Whether  we  consider  it 
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the  mere  enunciation  of  a  principle,  or  the  decla- 
ration of  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  its  moyer 
and  supporters,  it  is  equally  singular  and  surpri- 
singr.  If  it  is  reg-arded  as  merely  the  enunciation 
in  an  authoritative  form  of  a  principle  at  war  with 
slavery,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  and  the  well 
known  consequences  of  any  move  on  the  subject, 
all  concur  to  stamp  it  as  a  most  insane  proceeding, 
(not  to  use  a  harsher  term.)  The  bare  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  into  the  debates  of  Congress  al- 
ways produces  had  feelings,  and  is  likely  to  cause 
much  injury  even  in  peaceful  times.  How  much 
more  should  the  agitation  of  this  exciting  subject 
in  any  form  be  deprecated  in  the  present  critical 
stale  of  public  affairs  !  But  when  the  language  of 
the  Proviso  itself,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of 
prominent  Northern  politicians  assure  us  that  much 
more  than  the  enunciation  of  a  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciple was  intended — in  fuct  that  nothing  less  was 
intended  than  to  avow  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  power  conferred  by  the  majority 
which  they  have  in  Congress,  to  forbid  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  owned,  or 
hereafter  to  be  acquired,  by  the  United  States,  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  the  act.  Its 
insanity  is  exceeded  only  by  its  injustice,  and  both 
are  glaring  enough.  Besides,  how  absurd  and  how 
childish  !  to  see  a  body  of  grave  legislators  fall  to 
disputing  about  the  disposal  of  a  territory  not  yet 
in  existence — but  our  concern  is  with  the  principle 
involved. 

The  dogged  determination  of  Northern  members 
at  the  last  session  to  thrust  the  slavery  question 
forward  on  all  occasions,  and  the  persevering  and 
nearly  successful  attempt  to  attach  this  most  ob- 
noxious proviso  to  the  three  million  bill,  forces  us 
to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that  the  anti-slavery 
fanaticism,  which  many  fondly  hoped  was  giving 
place  to  reason,  is  really  spreading  more  widely. 
It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  every  patriotic  mind 
to  witness  the  spread  of  a  madness  threatening 
consequences  so  disastrous.  But  one  consolation 
and  a  great  one  it  is,  the  South  will  have,  come 
what  may.  She  is  the  party  assailed  without  cause 
or  provocation^  and  she  will  do  nothing  but  defend 
her  unquestionable  rights.  Ii  was  declared  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  •  from  Maine,  that  a  crisis 
must  soon  come,  and  he  feared  and  trembled  for 
jhe  result.  He  saw  in  prospect,  at  no  distant  day, 
civil  war  and  all  its  horrors  growing  out  of  this 
very  question  of  slavery.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  character  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  merely  trying  an  experiment  on 
the  fears  of  the  South,  by  uttering  dark  forebo- 
dings which  he  himself  did  not  believe.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  conjure 
up  a  bugbear  for  the  sake  of  the  little  temporary 

*  Mr.  Evans. 


ef)ect  it  might  have  on  weak  minds,  and  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  be  spoke  his  true  senti- 
ments. If  our  northern  brethren  are  really  ap- 
proaching such  a  height  of  madness,  (a  thin? 
scarcely  credible,)  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the 
worst,  and  try  to  make  them  enact  their  fuiiies  at 
home.  They  will  hardly  reach  a  height  of  phi- 
lanthropy 80  sublime  as  actually  to  coroeonacro- 
sade  to  compel  us  to  do  as  they  dictate.  Seri- 
ously, they  should  know  enough  of  Sonthero  char- 
acter to  satisfy  them  that  blustering  and  bravado 
are  useless,  and  that  the  Southern  people  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  punish  any  iovasion  of  their 
rights.  If  the  Sooth  choose  to  hold  slaves,  «Ae 
will  do  so  without  deigning  to  assign  any  other 
reason  than  her  own  pleasure  to  meddling  fanatics 
from  abroad.  Let  ail  such  whining,  canting  mock- 
philanthropists  know  that  slavery  is  an  instiiotion 
with .^w hie h  they  have  no  concern,  and  with  which 
they  shcdl  not  intermeddle. 

The  motive  which  governs  the  conduct  of  North- 
ern politicians  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  io 
the  one  very  short  phrase,  selfish  ambition.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  they  could 
be  affected  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  motley  as- 
semblages of  men,  women  and  children,  white  and 
black,  who  rant  so  absurdly,  and  whine  so  pat  heli- 
cally over  the  fictitious  wnea  of  the  poor  slave. 
No,  no,  they  are  above  all  such  feelings  themselves, 
but  they  have  discovered  that  these  same  feelings 
may  be  used  as  levers  to  elevate  themselves  and 
their  favorites  to  office.  By  pro fessinjj  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  the  fanatics  tliey  can 
gain  their  confidence  and  votes,  and  by  those  means 
control  all  future  Presidential  elections,  provided 
the  present  division  of  parties  continues,  for  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  abolitionists  hold  tU 
balance  of  power  between  the  two  parties  in  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  States.  Mr.  Calhoun  acccsrd 
them,  perhaps  not  nnjustly,  of  a  design  to  make 
use  of  this  question  in  order  hereafter  to  coitsoli- 
date  the  vote  of  the  Northern  States  on  a  North- 
ern man.  Whatever  may  he  the  governing  motive 
among  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  do  not  ma 
the  truth  far  in  calling  that  motive  selfishnes?.  for 
it  is  not  possible  that  shrewd,  calculating  poliu- 
cians  should  ever  become  posses.«ed  with  ihemaii:a 
of  vulgar  fanaticism.  If  they  can  form  a  strong 
Northern  party,  (and  the  anti-slavery  question  is  a 
very  convenient  means  to  use  for  this  pn'ji'ct.) 
they  can  control  the  result  of  every  Presiiieniisl 
election  and  the  acts  of  every  administration.  Thi^ 
is  a  very  templing  prosjieci  to  men  who  love  sr.f 
more  than  country.  To  such  men  it  matters  liii!e 
if  the  fiercest  and  direst  passions  are  aroused,  if 
feelings  of  most  intense  haired  between  the  Nnrih 
and  South  are  excited,  or  if  the  flame  of  Jasiir? 
and  irreconcilable  discord  is  kindled,  so  they  can 
effect  their  schemes  of  petty  ambition  by  secorinjr 
^he  emoluiyienis  of  office  for  a  short  season.    Pr^^' 
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eat  iodieaiions  unhappily   promise  too  much  suc- 
cess 10  such  nefarious  designs.     It  is  to  be  learcd 
that  a  msjorily  of  the  Northern  people  can  be  in> 
duced  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sup- 
port the  movement.     To  all  of  them  the  wordsla- 
rery  is  so  obnoxious  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  bug- 
bear to  frighten  them  into  almost  any  thing.     Abo- 
liiionists  and  crafty  politicians  are  well  aware  of 
this  weakness,  and  very  easily  take  advantage  of 
it.    By  ringing  their  various  changes  on  the  word 
they  can  drive  all  to  support  certain  measures  and 
certain  men.     The  rabid  abolitionist  will  of  course 
rapport  them  because  they  suit  him,  the  reckless 
partisan  will  do  it  because  ho  thinks  thereby  to 
promote  the  success  of  his  party,  the  moderate  man 
eren  will  do  it  at  times  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  friendly  to  slavery,  and  the  timid  and  con- 
scientioQs  religionist  will  often  be  frightened  into 
it  by  being  persuaded  that  he  will  otherwise  sanc- 
tion a  heinoQs  sin.     Thus  all  shades  and  modifi- 
cations of  opinion  may  be  made  to  act  in  concert 
in  this  mad  effort  against  the  rights  of  others. 
Though  every  species  of  anti-slavery  man  may  be 
foQixi  at  the  North,   from  the  reckless  politician 
who  seeks  to  direct  the  feeling  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens for  his  own  profit,  to  the  furious  abolitionist 
who  woald  willingly  show  his  love  for  three  mil- 
lions of  Ethiopians  by  catting  the  throats  of  dou- 
ble that  number  of  his  own  race,  yet  they  all  may 
be  broaght  together  on  common  ground  to  make  a 
thrast  at  the  South.     This  was  fully  shown  by 
their  coarse  in  the  last  Congress.     Such   were 
their  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  the  South,  that 
they  could  not  defer  their  action  till  the  fitting  time 
bad  come.     Fearing  that  some  new  territory  un- 
encombered  with  their  conditions  might  be  obtain- 
^  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
Ibey  went  to  work  at  once  to  prevent  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event  happening.     In  this  affair 
Ihey  showed  their  hands  rather  prematurely.     To 
have  made  sore  of  success  they  should  have  waited 
till  the  territory  was  actually  ceded  to  this  country, 
wd  then  have  brought  forward  their  proposition. 
But  great  as  their  blunder  was,  it  showed  the  South 
li«r  danger,  and  taught  her  what  she  was  in  future 
lo  expect.     Being  as  she  is  now  fully  warned  of 
her  danger  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilmoi  and  his 
friends,  she  can  take  the  necessary  measures  of 
defence.     She  has,  and  will  always  have,  a  mi- 
oority  of  the  Senate  great  enough  to  defeat  any 
treaty  made  under  conditions  so  inimical  to  her  in- 
terests and  her  rights,  and  she  will  certainly  avail 
herself  of  this  her  only  means  of  defence.     If  the 
North  decides  that  she  shall  have  no  share  in  it, 
she  can  as  easily  decide  that  the  North  shall  not 
ba?e  the  territory  itself.     Northern  merchants  and 
capitalists  are  said  to   be  very  anxious  to  obtain 
California  on  account  of  the   great   advantages 
which  it  promises  to  their  manufacturing  and  ship- 


ping interests.  But  how  are  they  to  obtain  it 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  South  ;  and  this 
concurrence  they  can  never  secure  except  by  con- 
senting to  the  removal  of  all  obnoxious  resiric^ 
lions  in  regard  to  slavery.  It  is  the  very  blind- 
ness of  infatuation  in  them  to  wish  to  impose  any 
such  conditions.  Even  their  interest,  believed  to 
be  the  governing  motive  of  their  conduct,  forbids 
such  a  course,  and  it  is  far  from  being  sanctioned 
even  by  their  pseudo-philanthropic  principles.  Cal- 
ifornia is  in  a  latitude,  and  possesses  a  soil  adapted 
to  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  articles  which 
are  profitably  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  wher- 
ever this  is  the  fact  slavery  will  be  introduced.  It 
is  fully  to  dream  of  abolishing  it,  or  forbidding  its 
introduction  in  countries  where  it  is  very  profitable, 
and  the  experiment  if  tried  will  assuredly  prove 
a  failure  in  all  territories  whose  soil  and  climate 
invite  it.  Congress  may  forbid  it,  but  there  is  a 
principle  of  cupidity  in  the  human  bosom  stronger 
than  Congressional  mandate.'f,  and  too  generally 
regardless  of  real  philanthropy  to  be  influenced  by 
its  counterfeit  imitation.  Nothing  can  be  surer 
than  that  slavery  must  and  will  exist  in  all  coon- 
tries  in  which  slave  labor  is  very  profitable  unless 
it  is  abolished  by  an  irresistible  power.  Nor  should 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  man  feel  shocked  at  this 
fact,  for  the  institution  itself  can  in  this  country 
be  made  no  stronger  than  it  is  already.  There 
can  be  no  more  importations  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
consequently  they  can  increase  by  natural  means 
only,  and  the  number  can  become  no  greater  by 
their  dispersion  over  a  wider  surface.  Perhaps 
the  Western  territories  may  prove  an  outlet  through 
which  the  race  of  slaves  will  ultimately  disappear 
from  the  continent.  As  slave  labor  becomes  un- 
profitable in  the  older  States,  (and  it  has  already 
become  nearly  so  in  some  of  them,)  a  more  profit- 
able Reld  of  investment  for  it  will  be  sought  in  the 
wild  lands  of  the  West.  Thus  slavery  may  travel 
gradually  Westward  till  it  finally  becomes  extinct 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  a  pros- 
pect ought  to  afford  some  consolation  to  our  North- 
ern brethren  who  seem  to  be  so  uneasy  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  institution  which  their  fathers  had 
a  large  share  in  establishing,  and  by  which  many 
of  the  fortunes  now  enjoyed  by  holy  abolitionists 
were  accumulated.  It  is  a  well  known  fact'that 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution citizens  of  the  Northern  States  were  ac- 
tively, extensively,  and  quite  profitably  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  by  their  influence  was  the  aholi- 
lion  of  that  traffic  postponed  for  twenty  years.  Per- 
haps if  the  South  had  continued  to  encourage  their 
trade  by  purchasing  slaves  from  them,  we  should  not 
yet  have  heard  of  their  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  im- 
mediate emancipation.  Pecuniary  profit  is  a  great 
salvo  to  tender  consciences  all  over  the  world, 
and  especially  it  is  said  to  those  of  some  of  the 
pious  descendants  of  the   Pilgrims.     If  they  are 
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really  so  horrified  as  ihey  pretend  at  the  evistence 
of  this  gigantic  iniquity,  they  cuuld  not  belter  prove 
their  sincerity  than  by  giving  a  portion  of  that 
wealth  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  those  whose 
fathers  were  sold  into  bondage  by  their  fathers  to 
obtain  it.  Southern  men  would  perhaps  not  be 
averse  to  selling  their  slaves  at  a  fair  price,  and  if 
sOf  here  would  be  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  phi> 
lanthropists  to  effect  their  object  in  a  peaceful 
and  unobjectionable  manner.  They  should  not 
deem  the  suggestion  unreasonable  on  account  of 
the  enormous  sacrifiije  it  csIIa  upon  them  to  make 
when  they  wish  iis  to  make  the  very  same,  or  a 
greater  one,  by  giving  up  our  slaves  without  any  com- 
pensation, save  the  approval  of  our  own  conscien- 
ces. But  as  our  consciences  do  not  condemn  us 
for  participating  in  the  sin,  as  they  c»ll  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  poor  compensation  we  should 
have.  We  therefore  think  that  we  can  with  much 
more  reason  propose  such  a  sacrifice  to  those  who 
consider  it  necessary  than  they  can  propose  it  to 
us  who  do  not  so  consider  it.  There  is  yet  anoth- 
er means  by  which  they  might  give  a  blow  to  sla- 
very had  they  the  fortitude  to  submit  to  such  self- 
denial,  viz  :  by  giving  up  the  use  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor — banishing  at  once  all  cotton 
garments  from  their  wardrobes,  and  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rice  from  their  tables.  When  we  see  British 
and  American  philanthropists  stopping  their  cotton 
factories  and  dismantling  their  ships  engaged  in 
the  cotton  trade,  we  may  conclude  that  I  heir  negro- 
philism  is  somewhat  more  disinterested  than  we 
have  hitherto  considered  it.  And  they  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  course  would  do  far  more  towards  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  new  territories  than  all  their 
petitions,  remonstrances,  and  denunciations,  or  even 
acts  of  Congress. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  many  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  anti-slavery  party  em- 
braces m  its  ranks  several  distinct  parlies.  There 
are  the  mad  abolitionists  with  whom  the  feeling  of 
opposition  to  slavery  has  become  an  outrageous 
and  destructive  fanaticism ;  the  more  moderate  abo- 
litionists who  look  upon  slave-holding  as  a  great 
sin,  but  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the  extremes  of  dis- 
union and  civil  war  to  get  rid  of  it ;  the  large  body 
of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  but  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  States  in  which  it  exists ;  and  the 
politicians  who  care  nothing  about  the  matter  ex- 
cept to  use  it  as  an  element  of  political  agitation. 
Between  the  first  and  second  classes  there  is  really 
not  a  great  difference,  for,  although  the  more  mode- 
rate profess  to  disapprove  the  violence  of  the  ultras, 
they  are  continually  encouraging  it  directly  or  in- 
directly. They  tell  the  ultras  that  they  cannot  ap- 
prove their  violence  of  language  and  conduct  lo- 
wardd  slave-holders,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
assure  them  that  slave-holding  is  a  most  heinous 


sin  under  all  circumstances — that  it  is  utterly  cod- 
demned  by  the  word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  every 
precept  of  Christianity.  How  cao  the  ultras  when 
they  hear  such  language  as  this  help  thinking  tb&t 
those  professing  moderation  are  deterred  from  act- 
ing wiih  them  by  considerations  of  mere  expediency, 
and  for  no  better  reason  tolerating  a  known  and 
acknowledged  sin  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
church  ?  The  letters  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Way- 
land  to  Dr.  Fuller  of  South  Carolina  show  terj 
plainly  huw  the  so  called  moderate  men  encourage 
the  fanatics  in  their  greatest  madness.  Tboogfa 
the  Reverend  gentleman  disclaims,  very  sincerely, 
no  doubt,  all  connection  with  the  abolitionista  as  a 
party,  and  even  highly  disapproves  their  course; 
yet,  when  he  asserts  and  labors  to  prove  that  slave- 
holding  is,  in  itself,  under  all  circnmstaiices,  agreat 
sin,  be  does  more  to  encourage  them  than  if  be 
was  their  avowed  friend  and  champion.  If  bis 
proposition  is  true,  the  legitimate  corollary  from  it 
is,  that  the  abolitionists  are  right,  for  undoabtedlr 
it  is  every  man's  duty  to  wage  an  exterminating 
war  against  a  damnable  sin.  I  have  ootbing  to  sat 
against  the  good  Doctor  who  is  indeed  far  above 
any  puny  effort  of  my  pen,  but  when  he  sees  the 
dilemma  into  which  his  arguments  inevitably  lead 
him  ought  he  not  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  bit 
premises,  and  at  once  proceed  to  re-exaroioe  tbe 
whole  subject  1  If  he  would  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  candor  and  fairness  he  would  certainly  wish 
to  recall,  or  at  least  greatly  modify  many  of  his  as- 
sertions. 

The  rabid  abolitionists  are  so  wildly  insane  that 
it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  in  any  person  to  attempt 
to  use  reason  with'  them.  They  are  beyond  the 
worst  fanatics  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  yet,  aston- 
ishing as  it  is,  a  faction  holding  principles  so  mon- 
strous— daily  giving  utterance  to  doctrines,  if  their 
insane  ravings  can  be  called  so,  that  wonld  shock 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  a  community  of  Barbary 
pirates,  is  not  only  tolerated  but  often  eocoura^J 
among  a  people  claiming  a  peculiarly  eminent  de- 
gree of  moral  and  political  illumination.  Sirance 
as  it  may  seem,  the  very  worst  moral  heresy  ever 
charged  upon  the  Jesuits,  the  very  mention  of 
which  struck  the  universal  mind  of  Christendom 
with  horror,  has  been  openly  avowed  by  leading 
abolitionists  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  a  communry 
claiming  to  be  the  most  enlightened  on  earth,  and 
no  unusual  sensation  seems  to  have  been  excited  by 
it.  If  the  Jesuits  ever  held  that  an  oath  mii3;ht  bo 
disregarded  in  consequence  of  '*  a  mental  reserva- 
tion,*' they  never  dared  avow  it.  A  doctrine  so 
monstrous  in  its  atrocity  would  have  been  !«<♦ 
shocking  to  have  been  borne  even  by  the  most  ia* 
norant  portion  of  the  most  ignorant  nation  in  Eu- 
rope :  Yet  Mr.  Birney,  the  abolition  candidate  !•»' 
the  presidency  in  1844,  deliberately  put  it  forth  as 
the  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  in  tbeeveat 
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of  his  election.  He  would  with  all  due  solemnity 
take  the  oath  lo  support  the  Constitution^  and  then 
proceed  to  Ttolate  every  part  of  that  instrument 
which  did  not  suit  his  wishes,  because  fursooih, 
according  to  his  notions,  it,  (the  Constitution,)  is 
vroog,  and  an  oath  to  support  it  is  therefore  not 
biadJDg.  What  precious  logic  as  well  as  morality  ! 
This  is  a  sad  example  of  the  deplorable  infatuation 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  when  it  be- 
eomes  madly  possessed  with  one  idea  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others — when  it  selects  one  object  of  its 
aim  which  it  supposes  to  be  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance til  the  world,  and  strives  to  reach  it  with 
an  otter  disregard  of  the  moral  fitness  of  the  means 
used,  and  of  the  evil  consequences  produced.  But 
vhat  mast  be  thought  of  the  moral  soundness  of 
poblic  opinion  in  that  community  which  does  not 
ai  once  place  the  ban  of  outlawry  upon  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  such  outrageous  moral  heresies ! 
The  fery  touch  of  such  men's  hands  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pollution,  the  very  pressure  of  their 
feet  a  profanation  to  the  soil  they  tread,  even  their 
presence  a  moral  blight.  But  they  are  winked  at 
bj  all,  encouraged  by  some,  and  at  times  caressed 
b)  others.    0!  tempera!    0!  mores! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trespass  on  the  murky 
aod  slippery  ground  of  theological  controversy,  but 
as  religion  has  been  made  the  pretext  of  this  mad 
ard  wicked  crusade  against  the  institutions  of  the 
S»uth,  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  few  arguments 
<JrAWQ  from  the  sacred  scriptures.     "  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  mure 
pi^re  than  his  Maker  V  was  tlie  searchiiia  rebuke 
administered  to  a  self-rightpous  one  ol  old  by  a 
^upemalural  messenger ;  and  it  certainly  deserves 
to  be  well  pondered  by  all  those  who  have  grown 
wise  above  what  is  written,  and  righteous  beyond 
Ms  commandments.     God  has,  as  all  Christians 
3gree,  given  a  revelation  of  his  will,  clear,  full  and 
cx|'licit  in  regard  to  man's  duty  in  this  life.     In 
ih;sBook  all  duties  are  positively  commanded  :  all 
i>>nd  positively  forbidden  :  and  both  are  specified,  so 
ibai  in  regard  to  what  is  positively  a  duly,  or  what 
P^aiiively  a  sin,  there  can  be  no  mistake.     Hence 
^e  conclude  that  the  thing  which  is  no  where  fur- 
biddeo  is  nut  sinful,  and  must  be  allowable.     And 
^li  in  addition,  an  act  is  not  only  forbidden,  but  ex- 
pressly permitted  and  sanctioned  by  God  himself 
uoder  three  dispensations,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  the  entire  conformity 
of  sQchan  act  to  the  Divine  will.     How  blasphe- 
tQousIy  presumptuous  does  it  then  appear  in  a  poor 
ftorin  of  the  dust  to  arise  up  to  contend   with  his 
Maker,  and  pronounce  that  a  damnable  sin  which 
bis  Maker  has  pronounced  no  sin  at  all !  Truly  has 
man  dored  to  presume  himself  to  be  more  just  than 
Ciod.    Poor  infatuated  souls !    Can  you   suppose 
tSat  vour  absurd  and  impious  schemes  will  prosper  ? 
^  you  suppose  that  a  God  of  justir^e  and  mercy 
Hill  bless  the  efforts  of  men  seeking  to  effect  their 


dark  designs  amid  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  ser- 
vile insurrection — by  the  conflagration  of  a  brother's 
dwelling,  aod  the  spilling  of  a  brotlier^s  blood  1 
Does  God  bless  such  designs,  or  command  the  use 
of  such  means?  Never,  iiut  in  the  depths  of 
hearts  rankling  with  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  malice  of  the  father  of 
evil,  you  have  conceived  these  diabolical  designs, 
and  then  to  cap  the  climax  of  your  impious  pre- 
sumption you  dare  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High  to  invoke  his  blessing  upon  them.  You 
have  assumed  that  you  are  able  to  fathom  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Omnipotent.  Yea,  you  will  prescribe 
purposes  for  Him.  You  will  teaoh  Him  how  to 
govern  the  world  He  has  made,  and  how  to  dispose 
of  the  creatures  of  His  own  hand.  You  will,  in 
short,  teach  wisdom  to  the  All-Wise,  justice  to  the 
All-Just,  and  mercy  to  the  All-Merciful.  With 
your  puny  vision  you  would  take  in  the  infinite 
scheme  of  things,  and  dictate  to  the  Almighty 
where,  how,  and  ^hen  He  shall  do  His  own  work. 
You,  perhaps,  think  that  He  has  promised  that 
slavery  shall  one  day  cease.  If  He  has  made  such 
a  promise,  He  will,  without  any  doubt,  perform  it 
in  His  own  good  time,  in  His  own  way,  and  no 
effort  of  man  can  cither  retard  or  hasten  His  work. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  performance 
of  all  His  promises,  and  we  may  rely  upon  the  ab- 
solute fulfilment  of  every  declaration  of  the  pro- 
phecies :  but  whosoever  presumes  to  interpret  those 
oracles  had  better  be  very  sure  that  he  has  made 
them  utter  the  true  voice,  or  he  may  find  himself 
in  sad  difficulties  in  consequence.  Whosoever  takes 
upon  himself  the  office  of  God's  executor  should 
be  confident  of  fully  and  completely  knowing  the 
will  which  he  undertakes  to  execute.  For  some 
wise  and  good  reastm  the  Almighty  snffered  His 
chosen  people  to  remain  in  bondage  four  hundred 
years ;  yet  all  the  time  they  had  His  express  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  made  to  their  fathers  long  be- 
fore. Can  any  man  believe  they  would  have  been 
delivered  one  moment  sooner  if  God  had  beeti  as- 
sisted by  all  the  imposing  array  of  modern  aboli- 
tionism 1  In  the  fulness  of  time  He  found  ample 
means  to  effect  His  object,  without  any  socie- 
ties having  been  organized,  without  any  World's 
Conventions  having  been  holden,  without  any  mis- 
sionaries having  been  sent  out  to  preach  the  sub- 
lime fallacy  of  universal  equality.  Men  at  that 
day  seem  to  have  been  content  to  walk  in  the  plain 
path  of  duty  easily  found  and  easily  followed,  with- 
out desiring  lo  meddle  with  things  above  them. 
Moses  was  forty  years  keeping  sheep  in  a  foreign 
land,  serving  his  God  faithfully  no  doubt,  and  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendently 
pious  of  the  present  day,  he  must  have  been  all  this 
time  guilty  of  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty.  He 
should  have  been  lurking  about  the  borders  of  Egypt 
stirring  up  seditions,  and  assisting  his  brethren  to 
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make  their  escape  occasionally  into  some  forein:n 
country,  (like  Canada.)  God  surely  punished  him 
for  Btayinrr  at  his  ease  afar  ofT  when  a  whole  peo- 
ple were  groaninj^  in  bondage,  and  that  people  his 
own  brethren.  Surprising  as  it  is,  God  did  not  pun- 
ish, nor  ei'en  reprove  him  for  this  grreat  neglect  of 
doty.  How  remiss !  Onr  pious  abolitionists  would 
have  done  both.  God  would  no  doubt  have  pun- 
ished him  for  his  presumption  had  he  dared  to  go 
in  His  name  before  he  was  called,  as  many  now  do, 
but  waitin<7  patiently  till  he  had  full  authority  was 
doubtless  set  down  to  his  credit  as  righteous.  What 
a  pity  his  example  is  not  in  higher  repute  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  anticipate  the  Almighty  in  his 
designs !  If  they  would  just  have  a  little  of  the 
meekness  of  the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  they 
would  cease  to  organize  societies,  hold  World's 
Conventions,  and  the  like,  to  accomplish  the  proph- 
ecies in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  time  with- 
out any  reference  to  Him  who  inspired  the  prophets. 
The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  great  and 
gigantic  benevolent  effort.  Men  have  become  per- 
fectly smitten  with  the  idea  of  doing  good  on  a 
vast  scale.  Individual  goodness  and  benevolence 
are  lost,  overshadowed,  almost  unnoticed.  Socie- 
ties do  every  thing,  or  profess  to  do  it,  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  misery,  and  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of 
association,  guided  by  judicious  counsels  has  been, 
and  may  still  be,  a  means  of  much  good ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  b.elievc  that  it  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  often  perverted  into  a  tremendous  en- 
gine of  mischief.  Indeed  the  abuses  to  which  it 
is  liable  are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  will  be  the 
result  of  its  universal  employment.  The  most 
useful  medicines  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician 
become  deadly  poisons  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
quack.  These  associations  are  too  generally  nur- 
series of  all  manner  of  fanatical  extravagance  to 
have  much  of  the  favor  of  men  of  sound  minds  and 
moderate  views.  Their  very  nature  seems  to 
plunge  them  at  once  into  the  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
Formed  as  most  of  them  are  on  one  idea — to  effect 
one  single  isolated  object,  they  can  see  no  other 
evil  in  the  world  except  that  against  which  they 
contend,  and  it  appears  exaggerated  and  magnilied 
into  horrible  proportions  to  their  heated  and  dis- 
tempered imaginations.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  men  with  such  feelings,  banded  to- 
gether for  the  destruction  of  what  they  consider 
an  enormous  evil,  and  having  their  imaginations 
constantly  inflamed  by  artful  leaders,  will  soon 
come  to  think  any  means  lawful  to  effect  so  holy 
an  end  as  theirs.  Hence  we  have  seen  the  aboli- 
tion party  proceeding  from  one  criminal  extrava- 
gance to  another,  till  it  has  become  in  effect  nothing 
but  an  organized  band  of  robbers  and  traitors. 
Witness  the  continual  efforts  of  aboliiicinists  to  se- 
duce slaves  from  their  roasters,  and  listen  to  their 


traitorous  prattle  about  dissolving  the  Union.  Of 
the  latter  they  have  been  guilty  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  joining  the  worst  enemies  of  repaUics  in 
Europe  in  denouncing  their  own  government,  tnd 
with  them  concocting  plans  for  its  overthrow:  w 
it  seems  in  order  to  become  a  genuine  philaothro- 
pist  of  the  modern  abolition  school,  a  man  roust,  as 
a  first  step,  turn  traitor  to  his  own  country.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  all  those  philanthropists  woold  not 
content  themselves  with  relieving  the  real  dis- 
tresses of  those  within  their  own  neighborhood, 
and  not  with  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  to  avoid  a  poor  distressed  white  man, 
while  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  lo  make  pompoos 
speeches  about  freedom  to  all,  natural  equality  of 
men,  the  iniquity  of  slave-holding,  &c. 

As  to  the  third  class,  or  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  North,  though  they  are  from  edocaiion 
and  local  position  opposed  to  slavery,  yet  thev  hare 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  South,  cor- 
rectly regarding  it  as  a  matter  belonging  exclo- 
sively  to  the  States  in  which  it  exisu.    The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  class  is  thai 
they  may  be  temporarily  misled  by  artful  appeals 
to  their  humanity  and  their  sectional  prejodices, 
and  induced  to  cast  their  votes  occasionally  for  men 
and  measures  of  a  character  which,  when  free 
from  the  influence  of  passion,  they  would  assuredly 
condemn.     The  feeling  which  is  represented  to 
prevail  among  them  now,  of  fixed  opposition  lo 
forming  new  slave  territories,  has  been  produced  by 
false  representations  of  the  grasping  ambition  tod 
tyrannizing  policy  of  the  South.     They  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  South  aims  atnothiogless 
than  a  monopoly  of  all  political  powerby  metosof 
its  peculiar  institution,  and  they  are  tauntingly  toM 
to  arise  and  assert  their  rights  like  men,  or  else 
forever  hereafter  be  the  mere  vassals  of  Soathera 
slave-holders.     These  sneers,  taunts,  appeals,  and 
false  statements  plied  in  the  roost  artful  manner  by 
cunning  fanatics  and  politicians,  are  well  calculated 
to  rouse  all  the  latent  feelings  of  sectional  pride. 
envy  jealousy,  and  ill-will,  which  have  longhappiW 
sluttibered  in  inaction,  and  under  such  influences  it 
cannot  much  he  wondered  at  that  the  aspect  of  pob- 
lic  opinion  in  tUe  North  now  appears  decidedly  bos- 
tile  to  Southern  rights.     But  we  do  not  doubt  tfast 
all  these  delusive  means  which  have  now  proved 
so  powerful  will  soon  lose  their  power,  and  tnitb 
again  resume  her  empire  over  the  public  mm' 

Fraud  and  falsehood,  though  they  may  be  for  i 
time  successful  instruments  of  political  intrigse, 
generally  in  the  end  overwhelm  with  ruin  ibose 
misguided  men  who  have  stooped  bo  low  as  to  em- 
ploy them. 

As  to  the  fourth  class,  or  professed  politiciaos,  it 
has  already  been  said  that  they  care  noihinjr  ^  ^ 
about  the  question,  except  to  use  it  as  an  eleoeci 
of  political  agitation.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  « 
perfect  indifference  whether  the  limits  of  slavery 
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are  contracted  or  extended,  provided  iheir  political 
fortooes  are  oot  affected  by  one  or  the  other.  But 
they  have  oow  discovered  that  by  agitating  the  sob- 
jeei  they  can  poaaeas  tbemaelvea  of  a  very  power- 
fb!  inflaence  in  the  non-slave-holding  states — an 
ioflaenee  which  may  be  powerful  eni)ngh  to  give 
them  the  entire  control  of  the  government.  And 
they  will,  by  means  of  it,  secure  the  control  uf  the 
gofemment  anlesa  the  South  provea  entirely  true 
to  herself— that  is,  unless  she  presents  a  front,  solid, 


weaker  by  the  lapse  of  lime.  Already  has  the 
Union  withaiood  aome  as  severe  shocks  as  it  is 
likely  ever  to  be  exposed  to  again,  and  all  the  time 
it  has  been  settling  more  firmly  on  its  foundations, 
daily  acquiring  such  strength  and  consistency  as  to 
render  it  alike  proof  against  the  assaults  of  foreign 
enmity  and  the  insidious  efforts  of  domestic  trea- 
son. Every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  inter- 
est is  in  favor  of  its  preservation  and  against  its 
dissolution.     To  suppose  then  that  a  sufficient  num- 


unbroken,  and  immoveably  hostile  to  every  phase  |  her  of  the  people  to  effect  9uch  an  act  could  ever 
of  political  abolitionism.     Fortunately  she  has  the  ;  become  so  blindly  infatuated  as  to  utterly  disregard 


pover  to  pat  a  stop  to  this  nefarious   game  of 
Northern  politiciaoa,  and  if  she  fails  to  use  it,  she 
will  00  doubt  have  ample  reason  for  future  self-re- 
proach.   She  mnst  teach  these  political  intriguers 
aod  tricksters  that  the  very  sine  qua  non  of  her 
tnpport  is  that  they  shall  cut  loose  from  all  connec- 
tion with  abolitionists — that  they   must  cease  to 
ponrt  that  faction  either  openly  or  covertly,  that 
they  must,  in  short,  literally  and  truly  wash  their 
bands  of  it  and  al!  that  appertains  to  it  before  they 
can  hope  for  the  cooperation  of  any  party,  sect,  or 
faction  within  her  borders.     The  man  whom  they 
present  to  her  for  her  suffrage  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  must,  on  this  subject,  be  not  only 
free  from  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.     Let 
the  Sooth  take  this  stand  and  we  will  soon  cease  to 
bear  of  abolitionism  as  an  element  of  political  agi- 
tation.   Politicians  when  they  discover  that  they 
"HM  either  give  np  the  votes  of  a  few  thousand  of 
abolitionists,  or  the  entire  vote  of  fourteen  states, 
vili  not  long  hesitate  in  their  choice  between  the 
two  alteroatives.     The  whole  coarse  of  their  con- 
<loct  shows  that  they  will  cling  to  their  interest, 
ud  this  principle  will  always  cause  them  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  ataonger  party.     No  political 
psrty  in  the  North  would  ever  dare  to  court  the 
abolttiooists  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  by  so 
doing  it  would  lose  all  its  adherents  in  the  South, 
^t  this  fact  be  made  perfectly  certain  and  the  aho  - 
htioo  faction,  caat  off  as  it  will   be  by  both  the 
^reat  political  parties,  will  cease  to  be  at  all  formi- 
dable and  aoon  dwindle  down  to  its  native  insiirnifi. 
caoce  and  contempt. 

It  seems  to  roe  that  no  mind  unperverted  by  po- 
litical schemes  and  intrigues  could  for  a  moment 
doobt  the  correctness  of  these  Tiews.  Let  them 
hm  be  oniveraally  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  th*? 
P^ple  of  the  Sooth  and  we  undertake  to  say  that 
disooion  will  ne^er  take  place.  Indeed  we  are  not 
of  those  who  are  easily  frightened  by  the  cry  of 


all  these  powerful  ccmside  rat  ions,  would  be  at  once 
to  give  up  the  fundamental  article  of  our  political 
creed,  viz:  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to 
manage  their  <  wn  affairs.     To  believe  that  the 
Northern  people  are  ready  lo  renoimce  the  Union 
with  all  its  advantages,  and  plunge  at  once  into  all 
the  direful  consequences  which   would  inevitably 
follow  its  dissolution  for  a  mere  abstraction — a  mere 
dream  of  mad  enthusiasts — requires  a  degree  of 
faith  in  human  folly  which  I  am  happy  not  to  pos- 
sess.    Such  an  act  would  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annala  of  mankind.     That  a  people  in  the  very 
highest  state  of  prosperity,  enjoying  the  fullest 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  without 
any  grievances  of  any  kind,  whose  national  char- 
acter is  respected  and   national   power  dreaded 
throughout  the  earth,  should  wish  to  sink  their  na- 
tional existence,  and  with  it  all  their  distinguished 
national  blessings,  for  a  mere  whim,  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  diseased  imaginations,  is  too  monstrous  for 
credulity  itself.     The  wildest  fictions,  the  most  ex- 
travagant coinage  of  the  wildest  imagination  can 
furnish  no  parallel  to  such  an  act.     The  blind  in- 
fatuation of  the  Hindoo  devotee,  who  contrives  to 
cut  off  his  t)wn  head  as  an  offering  to  the  deity  of 
the  holy  river,  is  something  like  it,  but  in  criminal 
atrocity  far  below  it.     They  would  not  only  cut  off 
their  own  heads  in  a  political  sense,  but  they  would 
immolate  their  posterity  on  the  aJtar  of  this  infer- 
nal Moloch  of  politics — religious  fanaticism.     In  a 
wild  attempt  to  confer  a  blessing  upon  a  portion  of 
the  human  race  in  their  very  nature  too  brutally 
degraded  to  appreciate  it,  they  would  castaway  ail 
the  substantial  blessings  of  a  free  covernment  and 
open  the  way  for  ages  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  deso- 
lation.    Like  Fool  and  Want- Wit  in  Hunyan's  ad- 
mirable allegory,  they  would  attempt  to  wash  the 
Ethiopian  white  whom  God  has  made  black,  and 
in  their  foolish  effort  against  the  laws  of  nature 
would  invoke  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  their 
disonion,  believing  aa  we  do  that  the  causes  which  laid.     Some  of  their  friends  have  intimated  that 


operate  as  ties  to  bind  us  together  ate  tenfold 
uroogerand  more  numerous  than  those  which  have 
« tendency  to  poll  as  asunder.  The  Union  was 
r«»nDed  because  the  whole  people  saw  plainly  thai 
it  was  their  interest  politically  and  commercially  to 
f<)rfn  it ;  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  same  reasons, 
aod  these  reasons  will  become  stronger  instead  of 


they  were  capable  of  such  madness,  but  such  an  in- 
timation certainly  is  a  very  poor  compliment  either 
10  their  hearts  or  heads,  and  ahould  be  resented 
by  them  as  a  slander  upon  both.  Factious  spirits 
among  them  may  rage,  and  fume,  and  in  their  wrath 
threaten  to  rend  the  Union  into  fragments,  and  no 
doubt  some  few  of  them  would  do  it  had  they  the 
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make  theit  escape  occasimiallj  inlo  tome  rarei^n 
conmtv,  (lilie  Canada.)     God  surely  [wnished  him 
for  «»yinn  ni  his  ease  afar  off  when  a  wh"'- 
pie  we>B  groaning  in  bnndage,  ami  '' 
OWD  brethren.    Surprising  as  it  is 
iah,  ror  fiver  reprrive  him  for  l^         ,*  _  -■'■. 

dotj.     Hiiw  remiss!  Oorpioo  "'     •_, .    ' 

have  done  boili.     God  would  '..•'>  ^    V 

iahed  him  for  his  pre»umpti< 
in  His  name  berure  he  was 

donbllFsaseldown  10  hi»  ,.- '"  .     '.-li*    «•""'  I  fiom  nhich  it  flowfd  ■ 

a  pily  his  example  is  II'        J^   ; '. ' '^  > '^''»'""'  oWcr  roeml^i.  of  •' 
e  trying  to  an        ,    ■-■.-    .-J,/'K%e  leMiun  dmnghi.  Hi«i  thej 
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designs!  If  ihey  w         .■;       -■'ii'^  nf*  "''' 
meekness  of  the  '         «;  \ .'  -p^^J^wW  »  P"")"' 
would  ceasu  to         _,'     ,V*'^''^^^nin 
Conventions, : 
eeies  in  their 

ouijny  refer     ^'"1^ '^'f^.^ltU  »  B'^"  "'*"">' 
^jfihB  confederacy, 
gigantic  I        ^,    -        ■  <""''!''neni.     Theconaiantiy 
fectly  sr         ''\  j,  dj  roiiltiplyiogindefl- 

Tasl  sc         '  liirrcial  intercourss  and 

are  lo         ^^.     n(-""''''ii««-  ""''  ""^  ""^Kne'""  'e'^" 
lie*  i         ^nf^ietsf  "*„fiirti>« throughoul  the  wholt 

lief        <irtrW'S"y  »*">  "•«  »P«''  "f  ''S**'- 

•>»■  f^'tan"^'^!  to  bring  the  Tcmolest  places 

i"'^  if  '^-g^it  bonds  of  almost  Incalcola- 
g  Dili'"'-     The  conalant   inler- 
.[»]  and  social  way  between  Iht 
__s  Stale*  which  will  be  the  re- 
'^""'"''"'IlMnient  of  these  comparatively  re- 
'^''•'f^wWl  ha»e  a  wonderful  effect  >n  ro. 
^'  '"^^d^i"!  P^J"^ '''**•  '"^yi"?  «ct'on»l  jeal- 


p.rinC"^  h«li"8  "      ^ 
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If  (he 

Uni""  'f^'oftncy  when  the  interests  of  its  remoti 
p«ri«^  .ere  hardly  united  at  sit,  and  tha  peoph 
'^"'""  sijieB  scarcely  had  any  intercourse  witi 
of '"'"',  oihors,  we  may  stirely  entertain  good 
ih"*"  j.j[  now  when  it  his  been  cemented  by  time 
'""j*^  (^BJdBB  slrenglliened  by  so  many  addition-' 
'"wf^ol"  ^^^'^  "'"'  ^'"''"'  """'  thouRhi.  It 
^  be  expe='^<'  "i*'  alarms  will  often  be  raise 
MOieiimM  apparently  »ery  serious.  Faction,  ai 
*ntr)3UG,  and  fanaticism,  aided  and  encouraged  by 
foreign,  especially  English  emisaaries,  will  be  busy. 
There  will  be  mnch  angry  discuaaion,  much  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination — many  evil  pasaiana  will 
be  aroused,  much  sectional  hatred  will  perhaps  be 
cDgendered ; — but  the  onion  will  survive  in  spite 
of  all. 


Madison  County,  Min 


I  Blood  on  the  brow  of  (he  hill,  at  whose  base  I 

Poured  a  stream  in  its  beauty  and  freshoess  along, 

And  whose  waters  were  dear  lo  llic  wonderfulnee, 
Who  are  heroes  of  slory,  and  spirits  ef  song-         i 

0  chronicled  legend  recouDis  the  brave  deeds 

Of  the  Sachem  who  'mid  those  wild  mooalaini 
has  roved  ; 
No  bard  sings  the  song  of  the  maiden  who  bleedi 
In  silence  and  sadness,  for  him  ahe  has  loved! 

Yet,  not  in  the  realms  of  oblivion  lost 

Are  the  brave  and  the  true  of  this  patriot  baad; 
3r  entombed  in  the  soil  of  llie   hill  ia  theit  dart. 
And  their  bones  are  still  bleached  oo  ibeir  beta-     i 
liful  land.  | 

As  long  as  the  hill  of  their  glory  shall  sUnd, 
Ab  long  as  these  waters^ hall  flow  from  its  »dg. 

So  long  shsllthey  tell  "f  the  patriot  band,  ; 

Of  the  maiden  wholavedandibevsliaDlwhodie'!     | 

And  sacred  to  legend  the  streamlet  ghall  lell, 
or  those  who  the  sweets  of  its  waters  ioAib* ; 

Whose   hearts,  through   all  cbaogee,  with  ardor 
will  swell, 
When  they  view  the  wild  home  of  their  den^ 


Nor  need  they  the  charm  of  its  foantun  la  can* 
Their  spirits  unwilling  from  Shawnee  to  roan; 

Fur  here  the  aiill  dust  of  their  ancestors  awes.       \ 
And  here  they  have  felt  the  pore  8weeiM«  "f  , 

They  have  gone  lik«  tha  raja  of  the  eveaing,  »hie^  j 

fall  ! 

On  the  brow  of  yon  monniain  now  radiant  in  , 

tight  1 

Which  lives  bnl  a  moment  the  glory  of  all,  ' 

And  is  darkened  and  quenched  in  (be  thadowi 

uf  nigtii !  ; 
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^at  the  last  of  their  race  can  desire, 
^glo  his  dost  with  the  withering  sod  ; 
*alni  banks  of  that  stream  to  expire, 
spirit  ascends  to  the  bosom  of  God  ! 

S.  G.  T. 


POEMS,  BY  P.  P.  COOKE. 

This  is  a  charming  little  volume,  and  we  wel- 
cooM  it  as  the  harbinger  of  better  things.  We 
have  faeeo  long  aware  of  the  high  poetic  powers 
ihat  lie  locked  op  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  sons 
of  Virginia.  We  could  readily  furnish  a  list  of 
names  cherished  by  the  Moses,  but  which  would 
be  qaite  new  to  their  professed  votaries.  We 
might  refer  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  to  the 
pages  of  that  work  itself,  for  man^  specimens  of 
poetry  of  which  the  most  gifted  bard  of  America 
or  England  need  not  be  ashamed.  Some  of  these 
iiave  come  to  us  anonymously,  and  some  as  the 
oostodied  effusions  of  minds  seeking  relaxation 
ftom  the  sterner  tasks  of  thought,  the  authors  of 
which  are  known  only  to  ourselves.  Hence  we 
kaie  more  than  once  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  membra  disjecta  of  the  Orpheus  of  Virginia 
could  be  collected,  they  would  make  a  whole  not 


doubted  whether  the  higher  strains  of  eloquence 
as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  these  gifted  men 
may  not  be  reduced,  by  a  skilful  analysis,  to  a  me> 
tre  as  harmonious  and  regul  ar  as  h  is.  We  re  not  they 
poets  1  Aye,  and  more  than  poets.  They  were  im- 
provisatori,  who  only  did  not  speak  in  rhyme  liecause 
of  the  genius  of  our  language,  the  infinite  variety  of 
its  terminations,  and  the  severe  and  manly  taste  of 
the  Saxo-Norman  race.  That  their  talent  did  not 
display  itself  in  the  shape  of  what  is  familiarly 
called  poetry  is  becauae  ambition,  and  the  desire 
to  be  useful,  and  the  love  of  fame  found  a  fitter 
theatre  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  two  states  of  society  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  talent :  the  first  and  the  last — 
the  season  of  infancy,  and  that  of  refined  maturi- 
ty. In  this  it  resembles  the  individual  man.  The 
child  delights  in  rhyme,  and  will  listen  from  morn- 
ing till  night  to  the  story  of  Cock-Robin,  and  the 
melodies  of  Mother  Goose.  As  he  advances  to- 
ward manhood  this  taste  disappears,  but  returns 
when  his  faculties  have  been  improved  by  high 
cultivation.  The  highly  educated  man  always  de- 
lights in  poetry,  and  if  he  does  not  himself  aspire 
to  be  a  poet,  it  is  often  because  his  delicate  and 
fastidious  taste  is  disgusted  at  the  rude  essays  of 
his  own  untrained  muse.  So  among  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  buried  past  we  find  the  frequent  tra- 
ces of  the  scald  and  bard,  who  gave  to  the  rude 
dialects  of  their  day  the  '^  helpful  ornament"  of 
verse.     As  society  advances  these  become  more 


oflvorthy  to  be  classed  with  Byron,  Scott,  Camp- 
hell  and  Moore,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  rare.     The  rude  ballads  of  the  middle  ages  which 


«hom  ibe  world,  for  want  of  better,  distinguishes 
^  Poets.  Some  antiquarians  have  conjectured 
^  the  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  nune  of  Homer  are  not  all  the  work  of  one 
nio ;  and  if,  by  a  similar  mistake,  all  the  uncon- 
sidered trifles  produced  by  Virginians,  who  make 
M  claim  to  the  name  of  Poet,  were  gathered  from 
Magaxioes,  Annuals,  Newspapers,  and  port-folios 
where  they  lie  hid  from  light,  and  all  attributed  to 
any  one  individual,  few  names  would  have  a  fairer 
chaoee  for  immortality  than  his.  The  fame  of  Gray 
>nd  Collins  rests  on  no  broader  basis. 

It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  not  so.  The 
popalation  of  Virginia,  during  the  lapse  of  seventy 
years,  haa  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
whose  names  will  live  in  history  than  any  equal 
population  in  Christendom  during  the  same  time. 
In  eloquence  especially,  so  near  akin  to  poetry, 
their  soperiority  is  universally  admitted.  The 
names  of  Henry,  Randolph,  Clay  and  Preston 
stand  confessedly  preeminent:  and  the  speeches 
of  these  gentlemen  want  nothing  but  rhyme  and 
metre,  (the  hod: work  of  the  poet,)  to  give  them  a 
high  place  among  the  impassioned  and  didactic  ef- 
fosions  of  the  rouse.  Indeed  it  may  be  conceding 
too  much  to  admit  that  they  are  deficient  in  rhythm. 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab  has  been  considered  as  an 


have  come  down  to  ns  might  all  be  comprised  in 
one  moderate  volume.     In  the  interval  between 
Chaucer  and   Shakspeare,  while  civilization  was 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  and  utility  was  grad- 
ually superseding  romance,  we  find  no  name  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  poetic   talent.      Shakspeare 
himself  stands,  not  only  unmatchable,  but  almost 
alone ;  and  we  come  down  nearly  to  our  own  time 
before  we  find  the  cultivation  of  poetry  a  common 
pursuit.     In  tracing  its  progress,  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  fame  and  fortune  engaged  in 
it  steadily  increasing,  and  keeping  nearly  even 
pace  with  the  progressive  division  of  labor.     First 
we   hear   the   voice  of  the  solitary  nightingale, 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  deep  buried  in  embow- 
ering woods,  as  she  pours  her  touching  melody  on 
the  midnight  air.     As  the  dawn  approaches  other 
songsters  begin  to  tune  their  feeble  notes,  and 
when  the  sun  has  risen,  the  whole  grove  is  reso- 
nant with  multitudinous  tones,  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  say   whether  they  make  a  sweet  discord,  or 
**  harmony  not  rightly  understood."     Not  only  do 
we  hear  the  wood-lark  and  the  thrush,  but  the  pye 
and  the  jay  are  not  less  clamorous  and  eager  to  be 
heard  than  their  more  musical  competitors. 

Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  state  of  poetry  at  this 
time  both  in  England  and  in  the  Northern  States 


ex(}ui8iie  specimen  of  metrical  art,  and  it  may  be  «f  this  Uoioo.    The  rapid  march  of  improvement 
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in  all  that  conduces  to  wealth  and  enjoyment,  has 
made  the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  pleasure 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  age.     **  Alieni  appetens, 
sui  profusus^^  is  the  character  thus  engendered. 
One  such,  by   the  way,  was  enough  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  State.     What  is  to  be 
hoped  for  a  nation  if  such  it  is  for  the  political 
Philosopher  to  consider.      We  leave  that  to  him. 
But,  in  such  a  state  of  things  none  is  content  with 
the  fortune  he  was  born  to,  and  every  man  brings 
to  the  mint  whatever  faculty  of  mind  or  body  he 
may  possess,  and  claims  to  have  it  stamped  as 
sterling.      Men  conscious  of  intellectual    power 
have  always  sought  employment  in  the  healing  art 
and  in  the  forum.     Religion  next  becomes  a  trade — 
then  politics,  and,  last  of  all,  literature.     Profes- 
sional works  come  first — then  Philosophy — then 
History,  and  finally  Romance  and  Poetry.     This 
last  stage,  in  which  poetic  talent  is  cultivated  as 
a  source  of  profit,  Virginia  has  not  yet  reached. 
The  Northern  States  are  perhaps  twenty  years 
ahead  of  her  in  this.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
scornfully  asked  in  England,  **  who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican Book  r*    This  same  question  is  doubtless  now 
asked  in  the  North  concerning  Virginia.     For  our- 
selves we  confess  it  neither  mortifies  nor  pains  us, 
any  more  than  the  fact,  that  we  still  draw  from  other 
regions  the  productions  of  the  spinning-jenny  and 
power-loom.     In  due  time  these  things  will  come 
together — and   whether  we  shall  be  better,  wiser, 
or  happier  when  they  do  come,  is  a  question  to 
which  the  experience  of  other  countries  does  not 
promise  a  very  satisfactory  answer.     Be  that  as 
it  may,  progress  is  Nature^s  law,  and  we  too  shall 
press  on  as  eagerly  as  the   boy  anticipates  his 
growth  to  manhood,  in  spite  of  all  he  sees  of  the 
cares  that  attend  it.     It  was  in  this  spirit  we  said 
that  we  hail  this  little  volume  as  the  harbinger  of 
better  things.     We  believe  we  have  in  Mr.  Cooke 
the  first  instance  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,   who, 
after  having  given  his  powers  a  trial  in  the  more 
prosaic  pursuits  of  life,   has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  devote  them  to 
poetry.     We  hope,  at  least  that  this  is  the  case. 
If  it  be  so,  then  Mr.  Cooke  will  be  only  acting  on 
the   advice    we   should    have   given    him,   when, 
some  years  ago,  in  his  very  boyhood,  he  made  the 
pages  of  the  Messenger  the  aliar  on  which  he  laid 
his  first  oflferings  to  the  Muse. 

About  the  same  time  we  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cooke  for  an  essay  on  the  ancient  English  poetry, 
displaying  a  depth  of  research,  an  accuracy  of 
discrimination,  and  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
taste,  which,  in  so  young  a  man,  we  thought 
quite  wonderful.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  he 
has  persevered  in  the  same  studies,  and  taken  the 
old  masters  of  song  for  his  models.  We  do  not 
mean  that,  like  Chatterton,  he  has  attempted  to 
give  fac  similes  of  the  ancient  ballads;  but  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  tell  their  old-world-stories  in 


their  own  way,  in  modern  English.  How  fsr  he 
his  succeeded  we  shall  try  to  show,  and  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  his  failure  where  he  has  fafled. 

Of  ballads  answering  the  designation  of  the  title- 
page,  there  are  but  three.  At  this  we  felt  neither 
surprise  nor  wonder.  We  are  not  deeply  read  in 
the  chronicles  of  Froissart,  and  that  becanse  oor 
interest  in  the  work  was  soon  exhausted.  If  we 
can  understand  oor  own  feelings,  that  interest  is 
chiefly  produced  by  finding  ourseWes  listening  to 
the  familiar  gossip  of  one  who  had  spoken,  eye  to 
eye,  to  such  men  as  Edward  III.,  his  gallant  son, 
and  his  greater  brother,  Derby,  (greatest  io  our 
estimation  of  all  who  have  made  famous  the  proad 
name  of  Plantagenet,)  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  and 
the  Captal  of  Buch,  and  others  whom  oor  young 
imaginations  have  clothed  in  fleshly  forms.  We 
seem  to  know  them,  not  as  shadows  of  the  past, 
but  as  beings  that  still  exist ;  and  when  we  meet 
with  one  who  knew  them  in  life,  it  seems  like 
meeting  one  who  had  lately  patted  from  a  comrooa 
friend.  We  have  their  images  in  oor  minds,  bat 
we  desire  to  freshen  them  by  asking  how  they 
looked  and  lived,  and  what  they  said  and  did.  Let 
him  be  monk  or  priest,  menial  or  clown,  driTeller 
or  dotard,  the  roan  who  brings  tidings  of  them  is 
welcome,  and,  for  the  time,  wit,  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence from  the  lips  of  another  would  be  less  in- 
teresting than  his  idlest  gossip. 

The  authors  of  the  old  English  ballads  were  not 
gossips.     Simple  and  rude  indeed  they  are,  but 
they  possess  a  skill   which   no  cultivation  cooU 
have  imparted.     I^ed  by  an  unerring  instinct  they 
tell  exactly  as  much  as  needs  be  told — no  more. 
They  seem  to  have  the  exact  measure  of  the  read- 
er's capacity  to  supply  all  the  prose  that  may  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  poetry.     The   warrior 
bonnes  him  for  the  war.     You  are  not  told  how  be 
gets  on  his  cuirass  and  his  mail,  his  greaves  amS 
his  ucisjes ;  but  you  see  the  hand  of  his  lady  as 
she  girds  his  belt  and  buckles  on  his  spurs ;  and 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  his  unhelroed  head  is  still 
before  you,  until,  kissing  him  perhaps  fur  the  last 
time,  she  places  his  casque  upon  his  brow.     You 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  mounted  on  hia  battle- 
steed,  and  glancing  op  at  the  scarf  that   wares  a 
farewell  from  the  battlements  ;  but  when  next  you 
see  him,  he  is  in  the  field — (how  he  gets  there  yoa 
are  never  told) — in  the  midst  of  the  strife.     You 
never  see  him  with  his  sword  in  the  sheath,  *  or 
his  lance  out  of  the  rest :  the  archer's  bow  is  never 
exhibited  unstrung  ;  and   when  he  draws  it  yon  do 
but  see  the  result — 

"  The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  there  oa 
In  hia  kearl*s-blood  hm  wel." 

No  man  better  understands  this  secret  of  the  mia- 

*  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  ihal  he  ncTrr 
witnessed  the  drawing  of  the  Urge  cross- h:in<lted  sv^onf, 
till  he  saw  it  drawn  by  Bois  Guilbert  in  Vv.u>boe. 
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strei^s  art  than  Mr.  Cooke.  Id  proof  of  this,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  his  power,  we  insert  a  little  poem 
entitled  the  Power  of  the  Bards. 

"THE  POWER  OF  THE  BARDS. 

**  Wicdom,  and  pomp,  And  valor. 

And  lore,  and  martial  glory — 
Those  gleam  up  from  the  shadows 

Of  England's  elder  story. 

"If  thou  wouldst  pierce  those  shadows 

Dark  on  her  life  of  old» 
Follow  wber*  march  her  minstrels, 

With  mosic  sweet  and  bold. 

**  Right  faithfully  they  guide  as 

The  darksome  way  along, 
Driving  the  ghosts  of  ruin 

With  joyous  harp  and  song. 

"They  raise  up  clearest  visions, 

To  greet  us  every  where — 
They  bring  the  brave  old  voices 

To  stir  the  sonny  air. 

**  We  see  the  ships  of  conquest 

White  on  the  narrow  sea ; 
We  mark  from  Battle  Abbey, 

The  plumes  of  Normandy. 

'*  We  see  the  royal  Rufus 

Go  out  the  chase  to  lead — 
Wat  Tyrel's  flying  arrow— 

The  dead  king's  flying  steed. 

**We  go  with  gallant  Henry, 

Stealing  to  Woodstock  bower, 
To  meet  his  gentle  mistress, 

in  twilight's  starry  hour. 

"  We  see  Blondel  and  Richard, 

We  hear  the  lays  they  sing ; 
We  mark  the  dames  adjudging 

Betwixt  the  bard  and  King. 

'*  We  join  the  iron  Barons, 

Doing  that  famous  deed — 
Wringing  the  greet  old  charter 

From  John  at  Runnymede. 

**  We  ride  with  Harry  Monmouth 
On  Shrewsbury's  bloody  bounds  \ 

We  hear  the  fat  knight's  moral. 
On  Percy  Hotspur's  wounds. 

'*  We  mark  the  bannered  Roses — 

The  red  rose,  and  the  white, 
And  Crookback's  barded  charger 

Foaming  in  Barnet  fight. 

"  We  see  bluff  Harry  Tudor, 

To  royal  Windsor  ride, 
With  fair*necked  BuUen  reining 

A  palfiey  at  his  side. 

**  We  join  Queen  Bess,  the  virgin, 

And  prancingly  go  forth. 
To  hold  that  stately  revel 

At  stately  Kenilworth. 

**  We  join  the  ruder  revels, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree, 


Where  outlaw  songs  are  chaunted, 
And  cans  clink  merrily. 

*•  We  join  the  curtal  friar. 
And  doughty  Robin  Hood, 

And  Scathelock,  and  the  miller. 
At  fea«t  in  Green  Sherwood. 

*' We  greet  Maid  Marion  bringing 
The  col  lops  of  the  deer, 

And  pitchers  of  metheglin 
To  crown  the  woodland  cheer. 

"  We  lie  down  with  the  robbers 

At  coming  of  the  dark. 
We  rise,  with  their  uprising, 

At  singing  of  the  lark. 


»i 


And,  blending  with  his  matins, 
We  hear  the  abbey  chimes — 
The  chimes  of  the  stately  abbeys 
Of  the  proud  priestly  times. 


*'  And  owe  we  not  these  visions 

Fresh  to  the  natural  eye— 
This  presence  in  old  story — 

To  the  good  art  and  high  ? 

"  The  high  art  of  the  poet. 

The  maker  of  the  lays  7 
Doth  not  his  magic  lead  us 

Back  to  the  ancient  days  ? 

"  For  crermore  be  honored 

The  voices  sweet,  and  bold, 
That  thus  can  charm  the  shadows 

From  the  true  life  of  old." 

We  almost  wonder  after  this,  to  find  Mr.  Cooke 
looking  for  fit  themes  for  ballads  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart.  Gallant  as  Sir  John  is,  and  chivalrous  in 
spirit,  he  is  yet  a  priest :  and  the  deeds  of  war  and 
the  adventures  of  love,  instead  of  making  the  sta- 
ple oi  his  story,  are  hurried  over,  ae  he  passes  from 
Court  to  Court — from  Abbey  to  Abbey — from  ban- 
quet to  banquet.  He  makes  you  know  his  charac- 
ters— not  in  the  battle-field,  nor  in  the  lady*s  bow- 
er,— but  over  the  red  wine.  Writing  after  him,  Mr. 
Cooke  exhibits  that  most  interesting  figure  of  the 
romance  of  history^^the  Black  Prince — not  ser- 
ving his  royal  captive  on  bended  knee;  not  con- 
ducting him  into  London  with  a  proud  humility 
in  comparison  with  which  the  triumphal  car  of 
Caesar  is  an  idle  pageant ;  but  "  wise  with  the 
wine*s  solemnity,'*  delivering  a  lecture  on  Chivalry 
to  show  that  its  moat  sacred  laws  were  outraged 
by  the  Sabine  Rape. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  those  ballads  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us,  he  has  been  "  as  faithful  to 
the  text  of  Froissart  as  the  necessities  of  verse 
permitted,"  though  admirably  executed,  are  less  in- 
teresting than  most  uf  the  other  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  not  Mr.  Cooke's  fault  that  he  could 
not  make  them  interesting.  No  man  could  do  it. 
It  is  not  his  fault,  that  in  these,  instead  of  the  con- 
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densed  elliptical  style  of  the  old  ballads,  we  have  a 
rambling  gossiping  strain.  It  was  impossible  in 
any  other  way  to  be  **  faitliful  to  the  text  of  Frois- 

sart." 

In  the  other  tales  of  this  volume  there  is  mach 
more  to  interest  the  reader.  In  two  of  them  Mr. 
Cooke  has  relied  on  his  own  invention,  and  the 
third  is  "  an  owre  true  tale"  that  well  deserved  to 
be  commemorated  in  verse.  The  master  of  Bol- 
ton and  Geoffrey  Tetenoire  are  boih  interesting 
tales  and  well  told  ;  and  the  death  of  Cornstalk  is 
hit  off  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  that  fierce  tragedy. 
The  two  last  and  two  minor  pieces  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger.  But  even 
in  these  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Cooke 
has  been  misled  by  following  other  lights  than  those 
of  the  old  Ballads.  The  characteristics  of  these  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  wanting.  The  rhythm 
too  is  more  after  the  manner  of  modern  music,  in 
which  a  studied  harshness  is  made  to  set  off  the 
melting  melody  of  some  simple  strain  wherein  all 
the  merit  of  the  piece  consists.  Judged  by  the 
standard  faith  of  the  present  day,  we  are  some- 
what heretical  in  our  taste  both  in  the  music  of 
the  orchestra,  and  in  that  of  verso.  We  are  pleas- 
ed that  the  ear  should  be  relieved  from  the  sugared 
sweetness  of  unvaried  melody  by  an  occasional 
line,  which  none  but  a  fitie  reader  can  bring  within 
the  compass  of  the  rhythm.  But  we  cannot  agree 
that  these  should  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the 
rugged  rhymes  of  Tennyson,  or  that  the  measure 
should  ever  be  broken  by  a  single  line,  which  no 
power  of  voice  and  cadence  can  reduce  to  its  laws. 

The  fashion  of  introducing  studied  harshness 
ioto  verse  is  a  modern  device.  It  is  indeed  vindi- 
cated by  the  example  of  the  old  masters,  and  they 
who  practice  it  are  said  **  to  catch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art.^'  But  let  those  who  justify  them- 
selves by  thia  example  remember  that  they  whom 
they  desire  to  imitate  were  not  imitators,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  imitated  successfully.  The  great 
charm  of  original  writers  is  in  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality, which,  ex  vi  termini,  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
We  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  one  among 
them  ever  wrote  a  line  intentionally  harsh.  They 
did  but  prefer  sense  to  sound,  and  when  put  to 
choose  between  a  smoothe  phrase  and  a  strong  one, 
chose  the  latter*  When  a  line  could  only  be  madje 
harmonious  by  enfeebling  expletives  or  inappropri- 
ate words,  they  did  not  attempt  to  polish  it.  Wri- 
ting in  this  spirit,  the  smoothness  of  the  rhythm 
was  sufficiently  broken  to  relieve  the  mind  from 
the  drowsy  influence  of  a  continuous  flow  of  mel- 
ody. Let  a  writer  of  the  present  day  catch  this 
same  spirit,  and  he  will  write  most  like  them  when 
he  least  intends  it.  Indeed  we  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  an  attempt  to  write  like  them  must 
not  defeat  itself.  It  is  precisely  because  such  at- 
tempts at  imitation  are  so  common  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable school   of  modern  poetry,  that  we  think 


that  Mr.  Cookers  familiarity  with  that  school  has 
Fed  him  astray. 

In  another  particular  we  think  that  a  want  of  dis^ 
crimination  has  led  these  imitators  to  depart  from 
their  models.  In  the  ancient  ballads  the  poetry 
is  in  the  action.  There  is  little  or  no  imagery. 
The  fact  is  itself  poetical,  and  the  clearest  and 
shortest  way  of  placing  it  before  the  reader  gives 
it  most  effect.  In  doing  this  they  certainly  do  doi 
scruple  to  violate  the  laws  of  metre.  Again,  when 
imagery  is  used,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject,  and  widely  different  from  ihe 
profusion  of  tints  and  hues,  and  lights  and  shadovs, 
and  odors  and  flowers,  which,  since  the  days  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  form  the  staple  of  our  figaraiire  po- 
etry. When  the  old  poet  condescends  to  use  such 
materials,  he  handles  them  with  a  delicacy  suited 
to  their  texture.  Our  meaning  will  be  made  pUia 
by  two  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  who,  in  point 
of  time  and  style,  is  as  near  the  *^  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish undeliled'*  as  our  imitators  need  to  go.  The 
first  is  from  Coriolanus. — It  is  his  prayer  for  hia 
little  son  : 

"  The  God  of  Soldiers, 
With  the  conscDt  of  aupreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness :  that  thou  maysl  prove 
To  shame  incvlnerabU  and  ^kk  in  the  tpora 
Like  a  great  aea  markt  standing  every  jla». 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  !" 

Here  the  first  line  in  Italics  is  exceedingly  rough, 
and  the  phrase  rude,  but  who  objects  to  either! 

Now  take  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream'' 
the  speech  of  Oberon  to  Puck,  when  he  sends  him 
for  the  flower.     Everv  reader  is  familiar  with  it. 
Most  can  repeat  it ;  and  we  challenge  them  to  show. ' 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  Poetry  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  mellifluous  verse.     At  thiscaj 
we  meet  with  nothing  like  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages, but  we  find  its  becoming*  blemishes  iriris- 
ferred  to  objects  on  which  they  are  defurmities. 
Our  poets  match  the  manly  beard  with  the  soft 
blue  of  woman's  eye ;  or,  worse  still,  they  culti- 
vate it  on  the  lip  of  the  Dandy,  where  nature's 
badge  of  manhood  becomes  the  sign  of  the  tnoii 
contemptible  effeminacy. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  as  young  a 
man  as  Mr.  C.  would  escape  the  contagion  of  the 
prevailing  taste  in  poetry,  even  when  e9sa}iag  a 
branch  of  the  art  to  which  it  is  least  suitable.  It 
is  becanse  we  think  that  he  has  thus  been  led  into 
error,  by  men  without  a  tithe  of  his  taste  or  ge- 
nius, that  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  expose  iU 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  shake  himself  free 
from  their  influence.  At  the  same  time,  we  ren- 
lure  to  say,  that  his  selections  from  Froissart  ccn- 
firm  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  old  Chronicler  Si'cs 
not  furnish  much  of  the  proper  raw  roaterhl  tot 
ballad  poetry.  But  he  furnishes  w  bat  to  a  am 
like  Mr.  C.  is  infinitely  better.     He  brings  iu»  to  a 
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pereooa)  acqatintance  with  the  men  most  worthy  to 
fignre  io  such  poeiry.  Let  Mr.  C.  avail  himself 
of  this,  and  trust  his  own  invention  for  character- 
istic incidents,  and  his  own  true  ear  for  his  metre, 
aod  iiisowD  taste  and  feelings,  at  once  refined  and 
maoljF,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  tale  shall  be 
biooghtoot,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will 
give  us  specimens  of  ballad  poetry,  such  as  the  wri- 
ter of  Chevy  Chase  would  have  written  bad  the 
English  of  this  day  been  his  mother  tongue.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  just  what  a  writer  should  propose 
to  himself,  who  desires  to  revive  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  balJad.  It  is  what  Mr.  C.  has  proposed  to  him- 
self; aod  he  will  not  fail  if,  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  \\i^  Klines  falui  that  flit  about  the  base  of  Heli- 
con, where  Hippocrene  spreads  into  a  marshy  pool, 
he  walks  boldly  ia  the  light  o(  his  own  genius. 
Ood  speed  him ! 

fi«fto».  For  brother  Dcriiy,  read  cousin  Derby,  on  p.  438. 


POEMS,  BY  A  VIRGINIAN. 

1>«|  Pai^  and  oiher  Poeois.    By  a  ViiigiRian.    New  Votk, 
^^  H.  Graham,  Tritiune  buildinga.   1847.    12  mo. 
RichtDond,  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Ainon^  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  ancient 
sRd  modern  literature  of  every  nation,  may  be  re- 
tnarked  the  8U|)erior  facility  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  characterizes  the  latter.     Look  at 
thit  of  England.     The  style  of  even  the    best 
^metB  of  tlie  age  of  Elisabeth  is  comparatively 
roa^h  and  disjointed,  and  with  all  the  power  and 
istellectual  wealth  which  they  possessed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  they 
f'Tined  their  words  into  sentences   of  sufficient 
r^gaiarily  to  he  printed.     It  required  real  mental 
sireogth  and  worthy  ideas  to  make  their  style  ef- 
f^iive.    It  ia  true  that  such  a  style  was  not  with- 
out the  advantages  of  being  individual  and  natural. 
It  touk  shape  and  color  from  the  thoughts  which 
called  it  into  being.     In  modern  days  we  see  the 
thought  continually  altered,  compressed  or  ampli- 
iie/J  to  make  it  suit  a  pleasant  sounding  form  of  sen- 
tence, or  to  make  a  smooth  verse. 

The  inequalities  between  literary  men  were  more 
strongly  marked.  The  art  of  writing  well  was  not 
P<isse8sed  by  every  one.  The  means  of  learning 
it  did  not  then  exi^t,  or  were  not  known.  If  an 
sathof  wrote  well  it  was  from  the  inspiration  of 
^ntus,  not  because  he  was  what  we  now  call  "  an 
educated  man.*"  Therefore,  if  his  writings  were 
possessed  of  any  worth  at  all,  they  were  very  fine ; 
because  grand  thoughts  and  happy  expressions 
^ere  suggested  to  him  by  great  natural  talents.  If 
he  was  not  borne  up  by  these,  he  had  no  other  sup- 
port, and  he  wrote  absurdity. 
But  in  latter  times  we  have  gradually  changed 


all  that.  As  books  of  all  characters  have  been 
multiplied,  education  has  been  diffused  throughout 
society,  habits  of  thought  and  expression  have  be- 
come common,  and  almost  every  roan  you  meet  is 
or  has  been  io  some  measure  engaged  in  literary 
occupations.  Criticism,  to<»,  has  engaged  the  pub- 
lie  attention  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  laws 
by  which  thought  and  expression  please  or  dis- 
please have  been  profoundly  discussed  and  settled ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  generally  diffused 
through  the  community.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man 
who  has  any  pretensions  whatever  to  education 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  style,  and  who 
cannot  tell  how  and  why  a  page  is  well  or  meanly 
written.  It  is,  therefore,  but  seldom  that  a  man 
iiiakes  himsplf  utterly  ridiculous  when  he  writes,  and 
it  is  a  rare  thing  that  we  find  a  volume  which  must 
he  pronounced  downright  nonsense.  By  study  and 
extensive  observation  of  others,  all  who  have  any 
brains  at  all  may  learn  how  to  write  a  decent  prose 
style  and  tolerable  verse ;  and  authors  have  the  fear 
of  reviews  and  poblishers  bills  too  much  before 
their  eyes  to  send  out  what  is  far  below  the  level 
of  the  literature  of  the  day.  Many  a  man  whom 
we  would,  without  hesitation,  have  pronounced  aa 
unqualified  dunce  if  he  had  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  can  now  make  a  book  either  in  prose  or 
verse  which  we  can  read  without  disgust  although 
without  much  pleasure,  and  without  seeing  much 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  If  he  had  written 
when  style  was  unformed  and  the  art  of  book- 
making  unknown,  his  emptiness  would  have  been 
apparent.  It  is  now  concealed  under  a  layer  of 
those  ideas  which  float  about  as  common  property, 
which  he  has  arranged  in  a  new  order,  and  clothed 
in  excellent  sentences,  with  all  the  regular  clausest 
and  formed  into  well-sounding  periods.  There  is 
probably  not  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  who  has 
passed  the  usual  academic  course,  whose  compo- 
sitions on  an  average,  and  as  compositions,  are  not 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  earlier 
limes,  or  who  would  place  in  his  sermons  one  of 
those  weak  and  half  intelligible  pages  with  whicli 
Jeremy  Taylor^s  undying  works  are  filled ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  newspaper  among  us,  which  does  not 
chronicle  events  of  a  country  town  in  a  more  for- 
cible and  readable  manner  than  Stow  has  done 
those  of  London.  The  History  of  Virginia  by 
Siith  cannot  compare  with  that  lately  published  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Howison  in  point  of  arrangement  or 
pleasant  style ;  yet  Stith  was  a  man  considerably 
above  ordinary  calibre,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
education  his  times  aflforded.  Nor  is  this  facility 
of  mediocre  composition  confined  to  prose.  In- 
deed, a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  poeiry 
and  a  taste  cultivated  by  great  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  imagination,  may  enable  a  man  of  talent, 
whom  nature  has  intended  for  pursuits  of  a  nature 
altogether  different,  to  compose  poetry  capable  of 
yielding  great  delight  to  the  reader,  and  which,  at 
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first  sight,  may  seem  to  him  the  inspiration  of  ge- 
nius. An  instance  of  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
volume  lately  published  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
This  man  is  not  a  poet  born.  He  has  great  and 
rare  powers,  and  has  exercised  them  to  their  utmost 
through  his  life.  But  his  powers  are  those  of  a 
metaphysician,  not  of  a  poet.  lie  has  seen  deeply 
into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  soul,  he  is  perhaps  without  an  equal. 
A  psychologist  he  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  His  Essays  startle  the  reader  with  revela- 
tions of  his  own  consciousness.  He  has  a  just  and 
exquisite  appreciation  of  poetry,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  law  by  which  it  has  pleased  him,  and  with 
the  operation  of  the  pectus  mind  in  the  composition 
of  it.  He  is  also  possessed  of  that  fancy  which 
always  accompanies  an  intellect  above  the  ordinary 
grade.  Rut  these  do  not  constitute  a  poet.  In  his 
poems  you  look  in  vain  for  that  imagination  which 
doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known. The  most  of  them  are  simply  presenta- 
tions of  his  transcendental  theory,  in  verse  of  sin- 
gular sweetness,  and  in  poetic  diction  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Even  those  which  have  been 
brought  forward  as  specimens  of  genuine  poetry, 
are  not  the  productions  of  that  fusing  tire  of  genius 
which  melts  together  all  the  results  of  experience 
and  thought  to  recast  them  in  purer  and  ideal  shapes, 
but  of  a  keen  intellectual  perception  of  what  com- 
poses those  creations  of  the  poet*s  genius.  The 
most  beautiful  of  his  pieces,  the  ode  to  that  **  Insect 
lover  of  the  sun,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  Who 
could  alter  one  word  of  its  pure  molten  Saxon  for 
the  better.  Its  melody  will  forever  haunt  our  ears, 
like  the  "  breezy  bass''  of  the  creature  to  which  it 
is  addressed  : 

"  Thou  in  sunny  solitudes 
Rover  of  the  undprwooda 
The  green  silence  doth  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass." 

But  let  any  one  compare  Emerson^s  Humble 
Bee  with  Shelley^s  Skylark,  and  he  will  see  the 
difference  between  a  production  of  a  true  poet,  and 
an  imitation  of  poetry  by  a  true  critic.  One  rises 
**  like  an  exhalation  with  the  sound  of  dulcet  sym- 
phonies and  voices  sweet."  But  the  other  is  bnilt, 
it  docs  not  grow.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  not  the  glittering  chrystals  of  nature.  He 
must  ever  hold  a  high  rank  among  psychologists, 
but  upon  Parnassus  he  must  take  place  among  the 
amateurs  and  artists,  not  among  the  Lords  of  Song. 

But  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  man  of  mind.  There 
exists,  however,  in  his  neighborhood,  a  nest  of  poe- 
tasters who  are  perfect  examples  of  the  fact,  that 
men  without  even  ordinary  talent,  either  poetic  or 
otherwise,  are  now  able  to  write  very  good  copies 
of  verses  by  availing  themselves  of  the  means  and 
appliances  therefor  which  now  abound/    We  allude 


to  the  gentlemen  who  father  those  little  volumes  of 
hot  pressed  paper,  with  smooth  backs,  which  the 
Boston  press  is  so  perpetually  littering.  Of  this 
herd  of  disguised  dunces,  Messrs.  Read,  Story, 
Brook  and  Channing  may  be  selected  as  represen- 
tatives. Having  discovered  that  there  exists  a 
quantity  of  poetic  imagery,  sentiment  and  diction, 
which  have  been  so  often  used  that  they  are  com- 
mon property,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  may  be  imitated  so  closely  that  no  Boston  bhe 
can  discover  the  difference  between  copy  and  ori- 
ginal, and  so  easily  that  even  they  can  do  it ;  hav- 
ing moreover  learned  that  any  body  possessed  of 
ordinary  ear,  and  who  can  count  on  his  fingers, 
can  catch  something  of  Mr.  Longfellow^s  tone, 
these  new  world  Delia  Cruscans  set  up  as — poets. 
Their  folly  they  conceal  under  a  garment  of  tran- 
cendental  words,  and  instead  of  the  intolerable 
trash  which  they  would  have  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  we  can  now  complain  of  nothing  worse 
than  vapidness.  They  know  the  laws  of  taste  too 
well  to  be  guilty  of  any  gross  transgression ;  and 
they  know  the  laws  of  melody  too  well  to  offend 
the  ear.  Nature  intended  them  to  have  been  dan- 
ces ;  but  she  poured  the  stuff*  into  the  mould  of 
modern  education,  and  they  were  shaped  by  it  into 
decent  poetasters. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  in  these  de> 
generate  days,  there  are  some  of  the  fralcrnitT 
whose  natural  bent  is  too  stron(?lo  be  turned  aside 
by  the  current  of  modern  civilization,  or  whose 
mental  boldness  is  such  that  they  disdain  all  disgui- 
ses.    As  we  have  already  said,  they  have  become 
rarae  aves;  and  it  is  with   unfeigned  satisfaction 
that  we  now  introduce  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger one  of  them,  who  is  courageous  enough  to 
come  forth  from  every  concealment  and  send  up 
the  unmistakable  bray  in  the  face  of  the  sun.     Here 
is  at  last  one  who  despises  common- place.      Like 
Bunyan's  Apnllyon,  he  "straddles   all  acroas  the 
way,"  and  informs  us,  that  he  is  "  void  of  fear  in 
the  matter."  The  author  of  the  volume  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  announces  that  he  is  "  a  Virgin- 
ian," and  that  is  all  we  know  of  his  name  and  person. 
We  rejoice  that  the  "  mother  of  States  and  stales- 
men"  has  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  the  genus  under  consideratioo.      We 
do  not  think  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced 
a  single  professor  of  the  art  Entitled  to    greater 
eminence  therein;   for  this  volume  proves  him  to 
be  really  a  phenomenon  of  bad   writing.      It   has 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  much  trash;  bot  we  must 
say  that  this  is  the   most  supremely  stupid  and  ri- 
diculous, that  we  have  ever  seen.     The  author  ex- 
hibits a  thickness  of  skull  and  a  power  of  plunj- 
ing  which  has  not  been  equalled  since    the  davs 
when  the  heroes  of  Popes  epic  performed   their 
"  high  heroic  games"  in  Fleet  ditch-     Even  amonj: 
those,  Don    Paez  would  have  scarcely  foand  h?s 
equal ;  for  neither  Phillips  nor  Blackmore,  to  su 
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much  of  their  writings  aa  have  come  into  our 
bands,  show  soch  an  alacrity  and  experlnesa  in  the 
art  of  sinking,  as  this  Albemarle  man  has  exhibit- 
ed. He  seizes  the  reader  like  that  ••  diver,  lean 
and  strong"  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  and  carries  him 
into  the  depths  of  absurdity,  with  an  ease  and  a 
swiftness  of  which  a  stranger  to  his  pages  can  form 
no  conception.  His  folly  seems  to  as  a  **  chryso- 
liic  without  flaw."  We  claim  for  him  the  first  rank 
in  the  dancery  of  this  day,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  his  right  thereto. 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  well  known  as  a  very 
bold  and  msnfal  dunce,  and  his  "  Day  of  Judgment*' 
\i  justly  celebrated  as  a  roaring  cataract  of  non- 
sense. In  this  volume  we  find  a  "  Vision  of  Resur- 
feciioo  "  and  we  call  on  our  readers  to  mark  how 
this  son  of  the  new  world  exceeds  the  foreigner. 
"  No  pent  up  Ulica  confines  his  powers.'*    Says  he, 

"I saw  a  sight  inost  horrible— al  the  soul  chilling  sight 
All  nature  shook  with  coward  fear  and  shuddered  with  af- 
fright ; 

Imw  the  jarring  elements  like  flanking  powder  burn 

Aod  the  great  Orrery  in  flaming  revolutions  turn. 

1  itw  the  howling  ocean  aulphureous  billows  roll. 

The  sun  forsake  his  course  and  plough  the  skies  from  pole  to 


n<  cnokbltJtg  ships  desert   their  crews— while  rang  time's 

thundering  dirge, 
Whidi  sank — no  more  on  earth  to  rise 

mrge. 


■beneath  the  hoilins 


this  new  poet  devotes  to  the  truths  of  religion.  There 
is  among  other  good  things  an  indescribable  piece 
entitled  "  The  Trinity,"  in  which  he  paints  in  his 
peculiar  manner  the  horrible  state  of  the  world  he- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  At  last  the  '*  Ark  of  Re- 
demption was  left  on  the  flood,**  and 

IV. 

"  Like  cataracts  of  lightning  its  principles  flew— 
Like  firebolts  of  thunder  its  precepts  it  threw  ; 
Like  the  billows  of  ocean  by  hurricanes  driven. 
They  swept  over  earth  and  concentered  in  heaven." 

Chorus. 

*'  Come  Christians  I  we*il  follow  our  three  spangled  star— 
The  banners  of  Peace  we  will  wave  in  the  air ; 
The  way  we'll  mount  upwards  which  thousands  have  trod, 
And  unite  in  the  chorus  of  one  triune  God." 

After  this  very  intelligible  and  graphic  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  *•  Ark  of 
Redemption**  suddenly  re-appears  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
as  a  huge  giant  *'  casting  its  scintillae**  through 
"  earlh*s  wide  extent.'* 

VI. 

**  Suns,  moons,  stars,  comets,  appeared  on  its  shield, 
And  much  that  the  prophets  of  old  had  revealed  ; 
On  its  front  stood  the  Futher,  on  its  right  the  Son,— 
On  its  left  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  three  in  One  ! 

C  HOB  us. 
"Come  Christians,**  &c. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  secular  poems  that  the 
genius  of  this  remarkable  author  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  Among  these  there  is  one  enti- 
tled the  "  Alleghanies  and  Kanawha,*'  in  which  he 
speculates   upon   the  origin  of  mountains.      St. 


He  sees  the  moon  weepi'ng  tears  of  blood,  the 
universe  in  a  thunder-stricken  state  "confessing 
ibe  dreadful  shock,**  and  at  the  same  time,  **  one 
'ivid  hghlning  sheet"  wrapping  all  creation.  The 
"deep  infernal  gulf**  wrapt  in  a  pifchy  shroud, 
U>en  cnme«  forward,  and  rises  in  "  scowling  col-   Pie„e,  in  the  studies  of  Nature,  which  seems  to 


offins,"  while  he  hears  the  bowlings  loud 

"Of  fiends  which  in  dire  conrert  did  their  horrid  measures 
troll." 

A  certain  Tolcano  then  arises  in  the  form  of  an 
linnieDse  pyramid  of  Are,  the  base  of  which  is  the 
whole  of  this  **  poor  waning  earth,"  and  on  the 
apex  whereof,  the  *'  Awful  Judge**  is  seated  belted 
with  a  "  golden  zone."  By  a  rather  singular  co- 
ioeideoce  at  the  same  moment  he  also 

"Saw  the  great  Jehovah  tread  the  wine  press  of  his  ire, 
ADd  poor  the  vials  of  bis  wrath,— a  hurricane  of  fire !" 

"  Mingled  thunders"  are  then  heard  ;  and  he  sees 
the  human  race  "  all  floating  on  the  flames/'  while 
ibc  waves  force  them  up  to  the  bar  of  God,  and 
finally,  he 

''  Heard  their  groans,  cries,  shrieks  and  wails  vibrating  in 

the  air. 
The  deflagrable  woild  a  scene  of  terror  and  despair." 

This  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what 
Ibis  iuthor  can  do  when  he  is  "  i*  th'  vein." 


be  the  book  Don  Paez  is  most  familiar  with,  pro- 
pounds a  theory  that  the  earth  before  its  formation 
into  its  present  shape  existed  in  a  molten  state. 
"From  these  premises,**  says  our  author  in  his  note, 
**  I  conclude  that  the  mountains  must  have  been 
landgvlf-streamsy  cooled  off,  probably,  by  some 
north  wester  while  in  great  agitation." 

"  ¥  torn  fusion  sprang  confusion,  when  the  earth 

In  huge  landjfulf-streams  furiously  driven, 
Gave  these  twin  brothers  of  the  Cyclops  birth  : 

Colossal  waves  cooled  off  in  forms  uneven, 
While  bubbling  through  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 

Seem  cleft  as  if  by  thunderbolt  in  twain ; 
As  if  by  angry  counter-currents  riven 

Though  their  dnrk  bowels  gushing  on  amain, 
A  rolling  volcano !  a  liquid  hurricane  !" 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  scene  at  large 
when  this  fusion  existed.  He  tells  us  it  was  an 
ocean  of  mountains  with  billows  of  monntains, 
hurled  about  and  liAed  up  by  tornadoes,  and  then 
'*  thundering  tremendous**  from  the  firmament ;  and 
lastly,  **  Nature"  appears  in  a  state  of  ^<mad  phren- 
zy"  and  whirls  them  *'  into  fantastic  shapes.*'  But 
This  is  not  the  only  portion  of  his  volume  which 'unfortunately,  he  geta  so  whirled  .away  himseif 
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thftl  he  forgets  that  all  this  took  place  befoie  the 
▼egeiables  ami  animals  made  their  appearance  on 
the  earth,  ?ind  while  every  thing  was  in  **  fusion" 
from  intense  heat ;  and  he  offers  to  as  the  singular 
spectacle  of  these  waves  of  molten  mountains, 
which  '*  urge  tiieir  volume  through  the  continent** 
crested  with  *'  granite  hoar  and  tufts  of  trees.'' 
He  proceeds : 

•*  MoitntHins  are  tumbled  into  stupendous  heaps — 

Wild,  sara^e,  rough,  rude,  craggy,  rugged,  base- 
Mountains  are  crumbled !  thundering  from  the  steG^is, 

Fragments  of  rocks  fall  whizzing  through  the  air, 
Sounding  their  peals  from  cliff  to  crag  afar, 

Whilst  the  ravines  repeat  their  echoings  ;  , 
The  tDolf  alwmud  leaps  howling  from  his  lair, 

Tho  frightened  eagle  from  his  eyrie  springs, 
And  buzzardst  crmct  and  owU  in  concert  ply  their  wings.** 

Here  then,  certainly,  is  something  new  for  the 
geologist.  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Buckland  have 
told  US  of  certain  animals  which  existed  centu- 
ries before  man  made  his  appearance  upon  Jove's 
foot-ball.  But  their  gigantic  Saurians,  their  Ich- 
thyosaurus^  Paleotherium^  Megatherium,  and  Din- 
otherium,  roamed  about  the  primeval  forests  and 
marshes  according  to  all  their  theories  in  an  age 
so  distant  from  those  great  organic  changes  alluded 
to,  that  the  lapse  of  time  was  only  to  be  measured 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
this  Virginian  has  discovered  that  owls,  bats, 
wolves,  &c.,  had  their  places  while  every  thing 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion  from  inlense  heat. 
Having  finished  this  portion  of  his  lay,  in  a  num- 
ber of  stanzas  similar  to  that  just  quoted,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  how  he,  a  "  minstrel,  with  clouds 
for  his  companions,"  had  journeyed  among  these 
**  landgulf-streams  cooled  off.'*  The  Alleghanies, 
according  to  him,  abound  in  caves  which  are 

—  **  dismn*  mansions  hung  wUh  feral  ehrouda. 
The  fit  abode  of  demons,  fiends,  and  ghostly  crowds," 


and  each  of  which  is  a  '*  hollow  forge  of  thunder,*' 
to  boot.  He  there  sees  too  a  "  vexed  stream'*  opon 
"iu  bed  of  tortures,  brightly  crowned,"  which 
howls,  hisses,  gambols,  scowls,  sweats,  and  mor> 
mars  through  a  "  horrid  vent.'* 

But  a  little  farther  on  we  find  a  poem  entitled 
'*  Niagara,*'  which  forces  os  to  exclaim  with  Cas- 
sio,  **  why  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 
other."  We  have  not  room  for  an  extract,  however, 
and  must  now  turn  to  the  chief  poem  of  the  vol- 
ume, "  Don  Paez.*'  The  reader  will  by  this  time 
be  prepared  for  something  eitraordinary,  and  we 
promise  hin  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  It 
eonaisteof  something  more  than  two  thousand  lines, 
arranged  in  the  Spenserian  stanxa,  and  in  Duaru 
instead  of  Cantos.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
Mt  so  completely  mystified  as  when  first  reading 
in  this  very  remarkable  perfermaace.  But  after  a 
^ood  ideal  of  hard  study  and  maoh  reflection,  we 


have  been  able  to  get  the  key  thereto.    The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  read  iii  his  life,  three  books— 
Whelply's  compend  of  Ancient  and  Motlern  His- 
tory, St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,  and  Byroa. 
Out  of  these  three,  together  with  his  own  "ba- 
boon's  blood,  to  make  the  mixture  slab  and  good,'* 
has  he  compounded  Don   Paez.      He  has  made 
*  Childe  Harold''  the  model  of  this  roost  deploraWs 
of  all  imitations.     Don  Paez  is  the  auibor  himself; 
and  as  Byron  makes  his  tour  through  the  Sooih  of 
Europe  a  thread  on  which  to  hang  his  roiacellaBe- 
008  refiections  upon  himself  and  the  scenes  tbroogh 
which  he  passed,  so  this  Albemarle  man  makes  t 
trip  through  the  Southern  States  of  America  a 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  his  nonsensical  rhapso- 
dies about  ''volcanoes,  lions,  thunder*  ligbiaing. 
earthquakes,  wars."     Byron  makes  apostrophes  to 
Egeria,  Gibbon,  Talavera,  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and  oar 
author  pours  out  a  muUitude,  that  no  roan  can  nom- 
ber,   lo    Freedom,    Jefferson,    Camden,    Mobile, 
&c.,  &c.     Childe  Harold  talks  about  the  sea,  and 
sings  a  famous  song  when  he  embarks  thereupon, 
and  Don  Paez  performs  a  similar  feat.    The  one 
shows  us  the  "  revelry  by  night  in  Belgium's  cap- 
ital,' and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the  other  has 
an  account  of  New  Orleans,  and  Jackson*s  battle 
there.    The  Mississippi  fills  the  place  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  though  he  cannot  find  the 

"  Peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  bands  that  offer  early  flowers," 

to  sing  for  him  too.  he  meets  with  a  "  Cigar  girl," 
who  "  in  the  tempest  cowers"  and  treats  him  to  t 
song  of  four  stanzas,  containing  eight  fonrtcen-syl- 
lahic  verses  each. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  this  poem.  It  commences 
with  a  number  of  unconnected  stanzas,  in  which 
we  are  told  **  the  poet  things  unknown  eoiscerates. 
After  a  time  he  begins  to  declaim  against  all  imi- 
tation in  poetry,  declaring  that "  nothing  is  so  pain- 
ful as  to  follow  schools ;"  that  the  ••  human  miiwi 
is  like  a  stagnant  pool  when  not  excited  by  some 
moving  cause ;"  and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is 
done,  that  "  Genius  springs,  shaking  the  flames  of 
science  from  his  wings,  and  at  a  glance  leoki 
through  this  world  of  men  and  things."  And  then* 
without  any  reason  whatever  that  we  could  disco- 
ver, except  to  show  what  he  can  do  io  "  'Erclet 
vein,"  he  bursts  out — 


"  Grave  reader,  what's  a  conqueror  7  Canst  thou  say  ? 

Is  he  eome  2»on,  walktng  t^it  thunder. 
And  belching  Ughtnings  at  his  trembling  prey  f 

Is  he  some  monster  treading  empires  under 

Foot  7   Come  say !   Dost  thou  the  quest  ion  ponder  ? 
Then  thou  perhaps  canst  tell  on  what  he  feeds  ? 

Look  to  the  east,  dost  thou  not  see  him  yonder? 
Dost  thou  not  see  him  clad  in  purple  weeds. 

Midst  heaps  of  human  corpses  ?    On  these  be  fcfds. 

The  more  he  doth  destroy,  the  greater  are  his  deeds." 

Here  we  mast  exclaim  with  Bottom, "  This  ii 
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My  I  This  is  'Erclee  vein!    this  is  a  tyrant's 
Teinl*'    The  reader  is  requested  to  fake  especial 
notice  of  the  thander,  lightning  and  lions  ;  for  in 
these  coDiist  the  essence  of  poetry  according  to 
this  author  s  theory.     I f  be  can  get  enough  of  these 
into  a  stanxa,  together  with  a  proper  allowance  of 
Moron,  blood,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  he  thinks 
it  incontinently  becomes  sublime.     If  ever  he  pass- 
ei  the  scene  of  any  fight,  mentioned  in   Lee's 
Cimpaign,  like  Guilford  Court- house  for  instance, 
itnigbtway  enter  Iabh*  and  Lightnings,     Like 
Bottom,  he  evidently  kno.w8  that  hts/orle  is  roar- 
isg.    **  i  will  roar,  that  it  will  do  any  nian^s  heart 
good  10  hear  me  ;  1  will  roar  that  it  will  make  the 
dike  say,  Lei  him  roar  again^  Lei  him  roar  again,"" 
After  cootinoiog  the  strain  just  quoted  for  some 
time,  he  leaves  it  as  suddenly  as  be  took  it  op,  and 
eonunences  a  series  of  apostrophic  stanzas  to  Ho- 
«ef,  Virgil,  Pope,   Dryden,  Tasso,  Pitt,  Emmet, 
Sidney,  Athens,  America,  Jefferson,  Henry,  Nim- 
nd,  Caesar,  Xerxes,  Pilate,  Pharoah,  Jeroboam, 
Piimyra,  Carthage,  Tliebes,    Liberty,    Science, 
Washington,  Oppression,  DeKalb, — exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  we  name  them ;  besides  others  too 
aooeroos  to  mention.    This  done,  we  are  intro- 
^tt^  to  Don  Paez  in  the  60th  stanza.     He  takes 
leareof  his  friends,  **  too  much  grati5ed  at  visit- 
log  Southern  regions  bright,  to  grieve,^'  we  see 
kini  get  in  the  stage,  and  get  oot  at  an  inn  with 
broken  windows,  where  he  sleeps  in  a  *'  bed-room 
tboodergosted.^^     When  he  comes  to  the  field  of 
Camden,  the  Spenserian  stanza  will  no  longer  con- 
ttin  him.     He  declares  that  the  *'  bold  lyre  of  Mi- 
Krra  most  be  Strang,"  and  with  a  leap  and  a  bound 
the  swift  Anapaests  throng  down  his  page.     The 
>hri)l  clarion  screaks,  the  bugle  brattles  her  war- 
bmihing  tone,  fire  belching  Discord  cries,  advance! 
while  flame-clad  Belluna  thrids  the  war-cloud  amid 
*ool*cfailling  yells,  horrid  shrieks,  drum,  trump  and 
K^o.     Artillery  flashes,  rockets  glare,  falchions 
eiub,  bayonets  gleam,  balls  whiz,  eagles  scream, 
Liberty  shrieks.  Tranquillity  flies,  patriots  sink 
veltertng  io  blood,  &e.,  &e.,  &c. 

"Tbroagb  dark  morass  enwrappod  in  sable  shroud, 

At  night  Paes  by  stellar  tamps  roust  go, 
From  whose  dark  Imsoiii  isiiae  scream ings  louJ 

Like  echoea  front  the  disoi&al  realms  below.'* 

^'e  quote  these  lines  as  an  example  of  a  structure 
of  sentence  to  which  this  poet  is  peculiarly  partial, 
and  which  is  perpetually  recurring  in  this  volume. 
It  leaves  the  reader  in  a  delightful  state  of  obscu- 
rity as  to  whose  bosom  it  is,  from  which  issue  the 
Kreamings  loud, — the  stellar  lamps*,  or  the  dark 
norass's.  He  ih  of  the  orthodox  opinion  that  obscu- 
rity is  necessary  to  the  sublime— 

"  How  beantiful  it  is  to  cootempUte 

A  Geoiua  wadiog  in  a  murky  cloud. 
Which  be  cannot  completely  dissipate, 

Like  night's  fair  Queen  enveloped  in  a  abroud»" 


He  gives  us  very  frequent  opportunities  for  con- 
templating his  genius  in  this  condition.  But  we 
really  wonder  that  he  makes  no  use  of  the  trans- 
cendental phraseology,  now  so  fashionable  among 
the  Boston  poetasters.  If  he  would  read  a  little 
in  Coleridt^e's  Friend,  he  would  find  it  a  wonder- 
ful assistance  in  mounting  into  said  '*  murky  cloud." 
But  even  with  the  means  which  he  possesses,  he 
attains  the  bathos  in  a  manner  truly  admirable. 
One  of  his  favorite  methods  is  to  involve  him- 
self in  a  **  cloud"  of  long  sesquipedalian  latinized 
words,  of  which  he  makes  the  same  use  that  the 
German  English  school  of  poetasters  mske  of  the 
transcendental  phraseology.  '*  Genius  is  a  hete- 
rocliie%  that  scorns  to  bend  to  pedagogic  rules,*^ 
Patrick  Henry^s  speech  is  a  ^^ feral  hymn,"  &c. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  his 
reveries  upon  natural  philosophy.  When  he  gets 
in  sight  of  the  sea,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  St.  Pierre !  how  can  thy  battering  rams  of  fire 

Pump  up  the  waves  of  puncheons  many  a  score  ? 
Where  shall  ihin  great  ascending  flood  retire  7 

The  atmosphere  no  doabt  would  swallow  more 
Than  would  pro<luce  another  flood  of  Noah  ; 

Wouldst  thou  cram  thy  battering  rams  in  nature's  craw 
And  strangle  her  to  bring  about  a  cure 

Of  her  defects  ?  ]>on*t  she  know  her  own  law  7 
Where  gravitation's  neutral,  what's  the  magnet  for?' 
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Rightly  conceiving  that  this  is  not  even  "  dark** 
ness  visible,^^  that  it  is  too  obscure  for  even  '\\M 
stupidity  to  be  seen,  the  author  adds  the  following 
wise  note :  **  See  Studies  of  Nature,  page  not  re- 
collected, where  St.  Pierre  likens  the  sunbeams  to 
battering  rams  of  fire,  pumping  op  the  waters  of 
the  torrid  zone,  while  two  counter  currents  sent 
down  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ices,  from  either 
pole,  fill  the  vacuum  thus  produced,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium.  Now  philosophers  all  agree  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  atoms  composing  the  globe  to 
be  increased  or  diminished.  It  remains  therefore 
for  St.  Pierre  to  inform  us  how  this  water,  so  lift- 
ed up  in  the  atmosphere,  is  disposed  of.  It  cannot 
return  to  the  ocean  it  seems,  for  its  place  there  is 
occupied  by  the  currents  from  the  poles.  Where 
then  shall  it  be  at  rest.  Would  St.  Pierre  have  us 
to  believe  that  the  sun  swallows  it^ 

When  we  were  a  school-boy  we  were  food  of 
reading  St.  Pierre,  and  we  recollect  his  saying 
somewhere,  that  the  son  over  the  tropics,  acts  as 
a  hydraulic  engine  npon  its  waters,  raising  large 
quantities  of  it  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  He 
also  tells  us  that  this  vapor  is  then  carried  by  winds 
to  northern  regions,  where  it  is  condensed  by  cold, 
and  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain,  upon  the  earth  and 
the  sea. 

Once  fairly  embarked,  Don  Paez  recollects  how 
Childe  Harold  *'  seized  his  harp^'  and  sung  that  far- 
famed  "  Good  Night'^  to  bis  native  land,  and  imme- 
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d lately  **  Resumes  his  harp  that  in  a  torpor  lies,'* 
and  chants  a  ditty  which  he  styles  "  The  Ocean 
Lyre :" 

"The  sails  are  full,  the  breeze  is  brisk  und  fine  ; 
The  vessel  like  a  swallow  skiros  ihe  brine  ; 
The  sunbeams  in  concentric  sparkles  dance 
Like  diamonds  on  the  aqueous  expanse"  &c. 

We  would  like  to  notice  several  very  striking 
and  interesting  scenes  which  the  rest  of  the  volume 
contains,  but  must  pass  them  over  for  want  of  space. 
We  cannot  forbear  giving  one  more  extract  how- 
ever. At  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  the  poet  goes 
into  his  finest  frenzy.     He  takes  leave  of  it  thus  : 

'*  Thou  field  of  thunder,  lightning,  death  and  fame 

Farewell !  the  tribute  of  an  humble  rhyme 
Is  oflfereil ;  sparks  of  the  poetic  flame 

May  blason  the  liberty *s  paradigm. 
Flashing  thro*  nations,  aounding  ihro*  each  clime 

Like  thunder  on  the  mountains,  while  the  foes 
Of  nature  tkunderstrike  the  shield  of  Time, 

And  £arth  heave  her  last  groan  amid  the  throes 
0/  earthquakes,  fire,  brimstone,  thunder,  lightning,  voleanoes." 

We  have  given  this  stanza  because  it  is  so  very 
characteristical  of  the  author  under  review.  In 
this  last  line  he  has  given  us  all  he  knows — thun- 
der and  lightning,  earthquakes,  fire,  brimstone  and 
volcanoes.  After  this  Paez  sails  some  distance  up 
the  river  apostrophizing  it  as  a  *'  thundergnsk  of 
waters,"  &c.;  and  when  we  last  see  him,  he  is  stand- 
ing under  a  magnolia,  singing  a  song  composed  of 
bright  eyes,  mountain  snow,  nectared  dew,  smiling 
cheeks,  lovers  captive,  coral  lips,  alabaster  teeth, 
raven  curls,  graceful  fringes,  white  neck,  cygnet 
down,  dew-drops,  lilies,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  poem 
does  not  conclude  without  a  promise  of  a  second 
part,  in  which 

"  We'll  tread  the  land  of  volcanoes  and  storms. 

Gold,  silver,  diamonds,  mountains,  earthquakes,  wars, 
AndVicw  the  Andes,"  &c. 

To  which  we  answer,  God  forbid. 

It  is  well  known,  that  works  of  the  very  greatest 
genius  are  seldom  appreciated  by  the  age  in  which 
ihey  appear.  It  requires  time -for  the  public  gen- 
erally to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  thoughts 
of  a  high  and  original  cast,  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  estimate  them.  On  account  of  this  estab- 
lished principle,  this  author  does  not  expect  that 
Don  Paez  and  other  poems  will  immediately  rise 
to  Che  rank  and  fame  for  which  he  thinks  they  are 
destined.  He  says :  **  Those  whose  footsteps  fol- 
low the  beaten  road  and  whose  thoughts  reach  only 
to  imitation,  are  not  always  apt  to  relish,  at  first  sight, 
whatever  is  of  an  original  character  till  fashion  has 
adopted  and  consecrated  it."  In  reading  this  book 
we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  fallacy  of  a 
common  notion,  that  a  consciousness  and  a  prevision 
of  an  immortality  of  fame  is  the  true  reward  of  genius. 
Many  men  of  the  greatest  genius  seem  never  to 


have  dreamed  of  their  immortality.  Sbakspeare 
wrote  his  plays  not  for  fame,  but  to  fill  the  Globe 
Theatre,  and  retired  to  live  a  simple  ycomao  it 
Stratford  on  Avon,  without  even  thinking  them 
worth  collecting  in  print.  We  see  poor  CoUios 
burning  his  unfortunate  but  ondyiog  odes,  and  ex- 
piring from  sheer  hopelessness  and  melancholy. 
We  also  know  there  have  been  men  of  genius  who 
felt  assured  of  their  eternal  fame.  There  is  Mil- 
ton, who  from  his  youth  knew  that  he  was  surelj 
to  write  that  **  which  the  world  would  not  wiUingltf 
let  die  /"  But  here  is  Don  Paez  who  is  also  sore 
of  his  immortality,  and  talks  about  his  "  Dumbers" 
and  Byron's  *'  rolling  in  thunders,  aide  by  tkle.'' 
See  a  piece  thus  headed  :  "  To  Lblia  :  Ootr  this 
signature  a  panegyric  on  Don  Paez  appeared  in 
the  public  printSy  wherein  the  author  is  compared  lo 
Byron^  The  truth  is,  this  feeling  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  intellect  at  all.  It  depends  opoo 
the  character  of  the  man.  If  he  is  ambitioat  aod 
egotistical,  or  to  speak  in  the  lingo  of  the  phre- 
nologists, if  he  has  the  organ  of  self-esteem  large, 
he  will  believe  himself  destined  to  immortality, 
whether  his  intellect  is  great  or  small.  Tbos  it 
may  be  common  to  the  greatest  genius  and  the  most 
stupendous  dunce  the  world  ever  produced.  Bot 
the  man  of  genius  has  a  higher  pleaaure  than  that 
of  fame,  either  future  or  present,  which  no  other 
man  can  enjoy ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  genius  itself; 
it  is  the  sense  of  power,  and  the  pleasure  which  i 
gigantic  mind  will  always  feel  in  its  own  operations. 
We  had  intended  lo  examine  some  other  pieces 
in  this  collection  ;  but  we  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
task.  What  we  have  gone  over  is  a  specimen  of 
the  rest,  for  there  is  none  much  belter  or  moeh 
worse.  Fool  the  second  reigns  like  Fool  the  first, 
and  we  dismiss  the  volume  with  a  mixture  of  coa- 
tempt  and  disgust  which  we  have  rarely  felt  before.  | 
Some  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  a  stranger, 
may  think  we  have  handled  its  author  too  roagblj.  I 
We  answer  that  it  is  our  creed  that  any  man 
who  could  deliberately  write,  transcribe,  seod  t« 
press,  correct  in  proof,  and  then  publish  to  the  worU 
such  a  batch  of  stufi^  as  this,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
pale  of  critical  courtesy. 


TO  THE  LONELY  HEART. 

BY    MARY   8.    B.    DANA. 

'Tis  true  thoa  art  almost  alone,  high  Heart ! 

£'en  'mid  a  thronging  worldly  multitude ; 
It  is  the  wise  man's  fate  to  stand  nparl. 

But  ihine  is  a  delightful  solitude  ; 
For  all  ihy  world  in  Beauty  is  arrayed. 
And  peopled  with  bright  things  which  caanot  fad^ 
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Thoo'st  many  friesds  the  earlbly  cannot  see, 
Whose  counsels  kind»  the  lonely  heart  may  cheer  ; 

Whisp'ring  in  soft  angelic  tones  to  thee, 
Tbey  tell  tbee  things  none  bat  the  wise  can  hear ; 

Then,  while  'tis  thine  auch  company  to  keep. 

Mourn  not  the  want  of  earth*a  companionship. 

Bott  scattered  here  and  there,  thon  still  may*st  find 
Some  kindred  soals  amid  the  earth-stained  crowd, 

Men,  who  were  bom  to  elevate  mankind, 
Uttering  pare  thoughts  in  accents  clear  and  load  ; 

Tkok  freely  may'st  thoa,  yearning  Heart !  expand, 

And  soul  be  knit  to  soul,  while  hand  meets  hand. 

Ob,  be  it  mine  above  this  world  to  dwell ! 

Be  mine  the  friendship  of  earth's  chosen  few  ! 
Lei  me  receive  within  my  heart's  lone  cell 

Nooe  hot  the  great  and  good,  the  wise  and  true ! 
And  msy  my  life's  ennobling  effort  be 
Still  lo  inciease  that  glorious  company. 

Oragtburg,  1847. 


Wise  Liberality. 

Gr<>at  admiration  has  been  very  juilly  excited  by  the  liberal 
•ioDalion  of  fifty  thousand  doUara^  recently  made  to  Harvard 
I'niversliy,  by  the  HoN.  Abbott  Lawrence.  In  this 
ibere  is  wisdom  as  well  an  liberality.  There  is  wisdom  in 
rach  liberality  itself.  It  is  wise  thus  to  invest  the  super- 
fluities granted  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  in  the  improve- 
iMnt  and  consequent  gratitude  of  posterity.  In  this  way 
a  man  evades  the  awful  robbery  of  death,  which  strips  him 
so  ruthlessly  of  all  his  earthly  possessions ;  and  carries  out 
Ujood  the  grave  the  noblest  uses  of  riches,  whose  ready 
«ing»are  thus  clipped  that  the>  can  not  "flee  away." 

Sach  Bh  appropriation  of  their  earthly  substance  is,  for 
iitese  and  similar  reasons,  frequently  made  to  a  liberal  ex- 
tent liy  persona  who  can  no  longer  use  it  themselves  ;— in 
tl>«ir  last  wills.     But  how  often  do  tbeii^ond  schemes  fail 
of  realixalion  ;  and  how  often  does  culpable  delay  rob  their 
liTDrficence  of  half  its  value.    The  good  which  many  have 
ibt<rnded  and  which  they, — being  men  of  prudence  and  dis- 
crrtion  and  well  comprehending  the  objects  they  had  in 
»iew,— co'ild  very  probably  have  secured,  by  undertaking 
lU  aceomplishment  themselves,  has  been  long  deferred  and 
then  imperfecity  realised.     How  different  would  have  lieen 
the  condition  of  Girard  College  had  its  founder  himself 
fiecuted  his  own  will.     He  might  have  lived  even  splen- 
dkdiy.^for  which  he  had  no  taste, — Ufton  a  small  portion  of 
til*  immense  wealth,  and  have  devoted  the  rest  lo  the  cs- 
laliiishment  of  hitf  College ;  and  his  strong  practical  mind, 
g^bering  aid  and  information  from  every  available  source, 
«oaM  then  have  had  the  management  and  execution  of 
al!  his  plans. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  wisdom,  then,  is  conspicuous  ii  this, 
tbat  he  lives  to  see  his  wishes  accumplidhed  ;  to  lend  the 
aid  of  his  judgment  and  experience  in  arranging  the  de- 
tails with  the  corporation  of  Harvard ;  to  enjoy  the  honor- 
aMc  encomiums  which  his  munificence  merits ;  and,  we 
trust,  to  witness  and  enjoy  still  more  the  tm|K>rtant  benefits 
to  others  which  he  contemplates.  **  The  liberal  mnn  devi- 
scth  liticral  things.**  The  wisely  lilieral  man,  warned  by 
repealed  experiences  in  the  world  around  him,  will  not 
[lostpone  nil  the  hour  of  dissolution  the  blessings  he  "  de- 
tjics'*  forbid  fcIIow-men. 


Mr.  Lawrence's  wealth  is  said  lo  l>e  so  great,  that  this 
donation  is  only  a  fraction  of  his  yearly  income.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  question  occurs  to  us,  how  much  may  a  man 
reasonably  expect  to  possess  to  feel  himself  able  to  make 
liberal  donations  to  objects  and  Institutions  of  high  public 
utility  ?  Take  a  roan  of  liberal  riews  and  principles,  but 
with  small  resooeces, — sufficient,  however,  to  maintain  him 
creditably ; — and  then  perhaps  he  '*deviaeth  liberal  things," 
(^  he  only  had  tht.  means.  An  accession  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  his  means  would  be  considered  a  fortune, 
and  would  add  elegance  and  luxury  to  hib  style  of  living, 
and  huah  his  anxieties  for  his  children.  Suppose  that  such 
an  accession  should  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lara,  or  even  more.  How  much  rould  he  then  spare  for  the 
objects  specified  ?  Too  few  spare  any  thing  like  what  they 
might,  and  the  most  liberal  donations  of  many  are  propor- 
tionately but  a  mite  to  the  contributions  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate. But  surely  those  who  possess  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  more,  would  not  miss  ten  thousand ;  and  by  pru- 
dent management  could  soon  replace  it.  To  all  such,  nu- 
merous objects  make  continual  and  eloquent  appeals.  Be- 
sides all  the  various  schemes  and  operations  of  Christian 
benevolence,  are  our  languishing  and  indebted  Literary  In- 
stitutions, and  the  "  Historical  Society  of  Virginia."  And 
even  where  our  Literary  Institutions  are  not  hampered  by 
debt,  their  usefulness  might  be  extended  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  branches  of  study  and  the  erection  of  new  pro- 
fessorships for  their  cultivation.  State  munificence  is  more 
likely  to  be  stimulated  than  diminished  by  being  united  with 
that  of  private  individuals,  who  thus  practically  aid  and 
uphold  the  Liberal  Policy  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  case  before  us,  which  has  led  to  these  remarks, 
Mr.  Lawrence's  design  is  to  establish  in  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  a  school  to  promote  "  the  acquisition,  illustra- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  proctical  sciences  forever."  It 
is  to  embrace  three  professorships, — of  Geology,  Enxi- 
neering  and  Chemistry.  That  of  Chemistry  has  already 
been  established  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  under  Professor 
Horsford,  a  pupil  of  Baron  Liebig,  and  supported  on  the 
foundation  created  by  Count  Rumford. 

Mr.  Lawrence  shews  the  utility  of  the  proposed  school, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We  conclude  with  a  few 
extracts  from  his  letter,  tendering  his  donation,  addressed 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  college, — the  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Elliot. 

"  The  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  has  chan- 
ged, in  the  last  half  century,  the  condition  and  relationsof 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
neglectful  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  sci- 
entific portion  of  our  national  economy. 

**  Our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  is  probably  destined  in  ai.other  quarter  of  a 
century  to  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  now  exist 
in  France  and  England  together. 

'*  We  have  already  in  the  United  States  a  large  Ijody  of 
young  men  wlto  have  received  a  classical  education,  many 
of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  what  are 
termed  the  learned  professions.  1  believe  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  should  make  an  effort  to  diversify  the  occu- 
pation of  our  people,  and  develop  more  fully  their  strong 
mental  and  physical  resourccii,  throughout  the  Union." 
•  •  •  * 

'<  But  where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to  devote 

themselves  to  the  practical  applications  of  science  ?     How 

educate  our  engineers,  our  miners,  machinists  and  mechnn- 

ic.<t  7    Our  country  alwunds  in  men  of  action.     Hard  hands 

are  ready  to  work  upon  our  hard  materials ;  and  where 

shall  sagacious  heads  be  taught  to  direct  those  hands? 
«  •  •  t 

'<  inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  has  been  Pro- 
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duccd  before.  Ignorant  raeo  iight  ngainst  the  laws  of  na- 
ture with  a  vain  energy,  and  parchase  their  experience  at 
great  cost.  Why  should  not  all  these  start  where  their 
predecessors  ended,  and  not  where  they  began  ?  Educa- 
tion can  entible  them  to  do  so."        *  *  • 

"  The  buildingfl,  I  have  supposed,  without  having  roade 
estimates,  could  be  erected,  including  an  extensive  Labo- 
ratory, for  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  so,  there  will 
remain  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  I  suggest, 
that  whatever  sum  rosy  remain,  after  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  buildings,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  fund, 
which,  together  with  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees,  till  the 
amount  shall  yield  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally, shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  Professor  of  En- 
gineering and  the  Professor  of  Geology,  and  be  made  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  these  Professorships.  The  object  is, 
to  place  the  three  Professors  in  this  School  in  the  same 
pecuniary  situations." 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Appleton  and  others  of  Boston  has  been  scarcely,  if 
any,  leas  distinguished  than  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  Univkrsity  of  Virginia. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  McGuffey  for  a  copy  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  University,  for  the  present  session, — its  twenty- 
second,  we  believe. 

The  whole  number  of  matriculates  the  present  session, — 
now  just  closing — has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-three;  who 
have  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  honorable 
to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  University. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
anew  Proctor  was  elected, — Colonel  Kemper;  and  that 
Major  Broaddus  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, or  State  students. 

These  are  Ijolh  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence,  and 
we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  wholesome  police 
of  the  College  is  now  preserved  with  more  efficiency  and 
success  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  new  system  of  instructing  students  on  the  State 
foundation  has  thus  far  worked  very  happily.  The  best 
feelings  prevail  between  them  and  the  other  students,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  they  have  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy, in  respect  both  of  talent  and  behavior,  of  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education  thus  conferred  upon  them. 

The  session  at  the  University  now  closes  on  the  29th  of 
June.  The  exercises  this  year  will  be  particularly  inter- 
esting and  attractive.  In  addition  to  those  of  the  students, 
will  be  an  Oration  before  the  Alumni,  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell, 
Esq.,  an  Eulogy  on  the  lamented  Professor  Davis,  by  Lu- 
cian  Minor,  Esq.,  and  an  Historical  Discourse,  by  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives. 

By  putting  these  matters  relating  to  the  University  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  donation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  perchance 
it  may  remind  some  one  to  perform  a  similar  act  to  her,  or 
some  of  her  sister  colleges  in  our  own,  or  some  other 
Southern  Slate  :— such  an  acquisition  to  any  and  all  of  whom 
would  be  to  us  exceedingly  welcome  and  delightful. 

June  18M. 


I)etween  theory  and  practice.  For  example,— ia  tbeah. 
Ktract,  it  may  well  be  admitted  ihat  much  may  be  isid  in 
defence,  or  extenuation  of  the  tories  or  loyalists  of  oar 
Revolution  ;  and  that  sufficient  thne  has  elapsed  for  them 
now  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  with  impartiality.  But 
when  the  accounts  of  the  limes  in  which  they  acted  cocoe 
to  be  written,  immediately  exciting  controversies  sprin* 
up,  involving  near  descendants  of  the  persons  whose  deeds 
are  recorded.  Such  a  contmversy  has  arisen  in  the  pages 
of  the  Messenger ;  but  we  do  not  deprecate  ii,  bertmc 
one  of  the  uses  of  such  a  journal  is  to  furnish  a  cbaaoel  for 
such  investigations.  But  we  wish  it  to  lie  understood  that 
we  hold  only  to  the  general  views  with  which  we  set  oat; 
and  leave  the  question  of  their  application  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  to  the  Reviewer  and  to  the  author  of  ''Carires*t 
Journal." 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  parts  of  this  contro- 
versy are  unwelcome  to  particular  individuals  andfsmilies 
in  S.  C. ;  and  as  is  too  usual  in  such  eases,  they  may  not 
only  condemn  the  Messenger,  hot  even  **CQt  its  anqoatBi- 


The  Lmpartiai.ity  of  History. 

Impartiality  in  History  is  what  all  profess  to  admire,  as 
they  do  candor  and  independence  in  individuals.  But  these 
so  universally  applauded  in  the  abstrsct,  are  often  unob- 
served, disputed,  or  censured,  when  particular  applications 
of  tbeiu  are  made  that  do  not  accord  with  our  preconceived 
notiona  of  what  impartiality,  candor,  and  independence  re- 
quire, and  in  what  they  consist. 

This  is.only  ono  of  the  exemplifications  ol  the  difference 


ance. 


» 


But  none  of  these  things  maw  ua.  Our  guiding  prin- 
ciples are  fixed.  We  can  l>ear  to  hear  both  sides,  tbou^i 
our  sympathies  are  strongly  t^iih  one  of  them.  We  edit  a 
Journal /or  <Ae  Public  and  for  Truth  and  Impartiality. 

This  subject  naturally  brings  before  us  a  work  opon<^ir 
table,  Tke  American  LayaiieU.  By  Lonewxc  Sebint.  PtA- 
liehed  by  Little  <f  Brounty  of  Boeton,  and  sent  to  us  lbrou|fa 
C  F.  Fisker,  bookseller  of  this  city. 

It  is  an  extensive  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Lovil- 
ists  of  the  Revolution  ;  with  an  introductory  E^s^tj  apK^i- 
cable  to  the  subject.  This  Essay,  after  a  careful  |ieni»»l, 
appears  to  us  a  specimen  of  original,  independent  and  im- 
partial historicul  writing, — such  as  is  rarely  to  be  metwiik 
Written  by  a  decided  Whig,  it  yet  does  justice  to  th« 
Tories;  by  a  northern  man,  it  yet  shows  no  invidious 
spirit  towards  the  South.  From  some  passages  we  vere 
afraid  that  we  would  have  to  withhold  this  last  encomiam, 
but  after  considering  the  whole  range  of  the  Essay,  «e 
think  that  it  is  entitled  to  it  to  an  unusual  degree.  There 
are  some  points  u}K)n  which  we  would  animadvert,  how- 
ever, had  we  the  space.     We  may  do  it  hereafter. 

A  correspondent  in  Georgia  writes  us  :  "  When  on  the 
subject  of  '  the  L^al  Profession,'  ♦  j'ou  omitted  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  regulators  in  North  Carolina,  about  1771. 
They  were  for  the  destniction  of  all  officers  of  goverr.- 
ment,  and  all  Lawyers^  and  prostrating  Goveromeot  ilaeli. 
Governor  Tryon  marched  against  them,  and  having,  in  a 
decisive  battle,  totally  defeated  them,  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  order  restored.  The  writer  of  this  has  cause 
to  recollect  the  account  of  the  above  transaction,  as  his 
Father  had  a  ball  of  one  of  the  insurgents  to  pass  tknvgk 
his  body,  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  hernr- 
vived  more  than  sixty  years." 

Before  receiving  this,  we  had  been  reminded  of  the  ia- 
stance  referred  to,  by  reading  Mr.  Sabine*s  book.  Ami 
lest  any  should  suppose  tlint  these  early  revolutionists  so 
opposed  to  the  lawyers  were  the  true  friends  of  Amerxu 
Liberty,  we  state  upon  that  aulhor^s  authority,  that  '^aU'ge 
majority  joined  the  royal  party,  and  enlisted  under  ir<e 
King's  banner." 

The  publishers  have  executed  their  part  of  the  work  ini 
most  admirable  manner. 


For  other  New  Works,  and  Literary  Misoellanj,  s«^ 
cover. 

*  An  article  in  the  June  Messenger;  and  which  ««bs- 
intentionally  omitted  to  say  first  appetired  la  the  «V.  Y. 
*' Legal  Observer." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OP  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
1700—1723. 

Nicholson's  tyranniral  conduct;  Capture  of  ii  Piratical 
ressel ;  William  III.  dies  and  is  sncceeded  by  Anne; 
Nicholson**  complaints  against  the  colony ;  He  is  recall- 
Mi;  Settlement  of  Huguenots' in  Virginia;  The  Church; 
Edward  Nott  Goirernor;  Succeeded  by  Jennings;  Hunter; 
Alexander  Spotswood  Lieut.  Governor ;  His  early  histo- 
rr ;  Disflolvea  the  Assembly ;  Assists  North  Carolina ; 
Rigid  economy  of  Virginia ;  The  Church  establishment ; 
S[KHswood's  tramontane  expedition ;  Condition  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  Spotswood's  alter- 
rations  with  the  legislature;  Thearh  the  Pirate;  CoTn- 
plaints  against  Spotswood  ;  Harmony  restored ;  Spots- 
wood  displaced  ;  His  character. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  of  a  con- 
lemporary  writer,  Beverley,  Nicholson  de- 
clared openly  to  the  lower  order  of  people  : 
"that  the  gentlemen  imposed  upon  them  ; — 
that  the  servants  had  all  been  kidnapped  and 
had  a  lawful  action  against  their  masters." 
[1700.]  Mr.  Fowler,  the  king's  attorney-gen- 


eral, declaring  some  piece  of  service  against 
law,  the  governor  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  swore,  "  that  he  knew  no  laws  they  had 
and  that  his  commands  should  be  obeyed 
without  hesitation  or  reserve."  He  commit* 
ted  gentlemen  who  offended  him  to  prison, 
without  any  complaint  and  refused  to  allow 
bail,  and  some  of  them  having  intimated  to 
him,  that  such  proceedings  were  illegal,  he 
replied,  "  that  they  had  no  right  at  all  to  the 
liberties  of  English  subjects,  and  that  he 
would  hang  up  those  that  should  presume  to 
oppose  him,  with  magna  charta  about  their 
necks.'*  He  often  extolled  the  governments 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  the  college,  told  them  *' that  he 
knew  how  to  govern  the  Moors  and  would 
beat  them  into  better  manners."  At  another 
time  he  avowed  that  he  knew  how  to  govern 
the  country  without  assemblies  and  if  they 
should  deny  him  anything,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained a  standing  army,  "he  would  bring  them 
to  reason  with  halters  about  their  necks." 
His  outrages,  (says  Beverle} ,)  made  him  jeal- 
ous; and  to  prevent  complaints  being  sent  to 
England  against  him,  he  intercepted  letters, 
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employed  spies  and  even  played  the  eves- 
dropper  himself.  He  sometimes  held  inquis- 
itorial courts  to  find  grounds  of  accusation 
against  such  as  incurred  his  displeasure.  * 
Such  are  the  allegations  against  Nicholson. 
Yet  some  allowance  may  safely  be  made  for 
prejudice,  some  for  the  exaggerations  of  idle 
rumor.  The  accusations  have  reached  us, 
but  not  the  defence,  t 

In  the  second  year  of  Nicholson's  admin- 
istration a  piratical  vessel  was  captured  within 
the  capes  of  Virginia.  The  pirate  had  taken 
some  merchant  vessels  in  Lynhaven  bay.  A 
small  vessel  happening  to  witness  an  engage- 
ment between  the  Corsair  and  a  Merchant- 
man, conveyed  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Sho- 
ram,  a  fifth-rate  man-of-war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Passenger  and  newly  arrived.  Nich- 
olson chanced  to  be  at  Kiquotan,  (Hampton,) 
sealing  up  his  letters  and  going  on  board  the 
Shoram,  was  present  in  the  engagement  that 
followed.  The  Shoram  by  day-break  having 
got  in  between  the  capes  and  the  pirate,  in- 
tercepted her  and  an  action  took  place, 
[April  29,  1700,]  lasting  ten  hours,  when  the 
pirate  surrendered  upon  condition  of  being 
referred  to  the  king's  mercy.  In  this  affair 
fell  Peter  Hey  man,  grandson  of  Sir  Peter 
Heyman  of  Summerfield,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  England.  Being  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  lower  district  of  James  River,  he 
volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  Shoram  on 
this  occasion,  and  af\er  behaving  with  un- 
daunted courage  for  seven  hours,  standing 
on  the  quarter  deck  near  the  governor,  was 
killed  by  a  small  shot. 

*  Beverley,  B.  1,  pp.  97  102. 

i  Ilobert  Beverley  author  of  a  History  of  Virginia,  pub- 
litthed  ihe  firsi  edition  of  that  woric  [1705.]  His  namestike, 
the  persecuted  clerk,  died  [1687.]  It  is  probable  that  the 
historian  was  a  relative  of  the  clerk.  In  the  preface  to  his 
second  edition,  published  [1722,]  he  says,  "  My  first  busi 
ness  in  the  world,  bring  atnong  the  public  records  of  my 
conntry,"  &c.  In  the  tame  year,  [1722,]  an  Abridgment 
of  the  Laws  of  Virginia  ascribed  to  him,  was  published  at 
Loodoii.  (See  1.  Hening,  p.  5.)  If  the  historian  was  so 
related  to  the  clerk,  it  may  account  in  part  for  his  acrimony 
against  Culpepper  and  Effingham,  who  had  persecuted  his 
namesake  and  kinsman,  and  against  Nicholson,  who  was 
Effingham  s  deputy.  In  his  second  edition,  when  time  had 
mitigated  his  animosities,  Beverley  omitted  many  of  hi.^ 
accusations  against  these  govif^nors.  In  favor  of  Nichol- 
son it  is  td  be  observed  that  his  administration  w.is  more 
satisfactory  in  Maryland  and  in  Sooth  Carolina.  The  fault  I 
in  Virginia  was  probably  not  all  on  his  side. 


[March,  1702.]  William  III.  died.  His 
manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  \\i%  genius 
military,  his  decision  inflexible.  In  his  fond- 
ness of  prerogative  power  he  showed  him- 
self the  grandson  of  the  first  Charles ;  as 
the  defender  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
prince  of  Orange,  he  displayed  toleration  to 
all  except  papists.  The  government  of  Vir- 
ginia under  him  was  not  materially  impro- 
yed.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  XL  Louis  XIV.  having  recognized 
the  Pretender  as  lawful  heir  to  the  British 
crown,  Anne,  shortly  after  she  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  [1702,]  declared  war  against 
France  and  its  ally  Spain.  Virginia  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  long  conflict  that  en- 
sued. 

Nicholson,  in  a  memorial  to  the  council  of 
trade,  described  the  people  of  Virginia  as 
ntimerous,  rich  and  of  republican  principle?, 
such  as  ought  to  be  lowered  in  time  ; — that 
then  or  never  was  the  time  to  maintain  the 
queen's  prerogative  and  put  a  stop  to  those 
pernicious  notions,  which  were  increasing 
daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all  her 
majesty's  other  governments,  and  that  a 
frown  from  her  majesty  now  would  do  more 
than  an  army  thereafter.  And  he  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army.  * 
[1701.]  Colonel  Quarry,  surveyor-general  of 
the  Customs,  wrote  to  the  board  of  trade 
that  **  this  malignant  humor  is  not  confined 
to  Virginia,  formerly  the  most  remarkable 
for  loyalty,  but  is  universally  diffused."  At 
length  upon  complaint  of  Commissary  Blair, 
and  six  of  the  council,  Nicholson  was  recall- 
ed, [1705.] 

Col.  Nicholson,  before  entering  on  the 
government  of  Virginia  had  been  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and 
afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
from  1687  to  1689,  when  he  was  expelled  br 
a  popular  tumult.  From  1690  to  169^2  be 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia.  From 
1(594  to  1699  he  held  the  government  of  Ma- 
ryland, where  with  the  zealous  assistance  o( 
Commissary  Bray,  he  busied  himself  in  es- 
tablishing episcopacy.  Returning  to  the 
government  of  Virginia,  he  remained  till 
1705.  [1710.]  He  was  appointed  General 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  sent 
against  Fort  Koyal  in  Acadia  which  was 
surrendered   to   him.      [1711.]    He  headed 

*  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  104. 
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the  land  force  of  another  expedition,  direct- 
ed against  the  French  in  Canada.     The  na- 
Tg]  force  on  this  occasion  was  commanded 
bj  the  inabecile  brigadier  Hill.     The  onter- 
pri«e  was  corrupt  in  its  purpose,  feeble  and 
unfortunate  in  its  conduct,  and  abortive  in 
its  result.     This  failure  was  attributable  to 
the  mismanage  men  t  and  inefficiency  of  the 
fleet.     {1713.]  Nicholson  was  governor  of| 
Nova  Scotia.     Having  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  [1720,] 
was  appointed  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
where  during  four  years  he  conducted  him- 
self "  with  a  judicious  and  spirited  attention 
to  the  public  welfare,  which  proved  highly 
grateful  to  the    inhabitants,  and  honorably 
brightened  the  closing  scene  of  his  political 
life  in  America.      The  intriguing  politician 
seemed  now  to  be  lost  in  the  eager,  busy  and 
ostentatious  patron  of  public  improvement, 
and  the  distinction  which  he  formerly  court- 
ed from  an  enlargement  of  his  authority,  he 
was  now  contented  to  derive  from  a  liberal 
a  popular  exercise  of  it.     He  promoted  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  the  spread  of 
education,   contributing  his  own  time  and 
money  in  aid  of  these  useful  purposes,  and 
he  prevailed  with  the  English  society  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel,  to  send  a  number  of 
clergymen  to  the  province  and  endow  them 
with  liberal  salaries  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vincial stipends.''     He  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  tlie  powerful  Indian  tribe  called 
the  Creeks,  and  by  presents  and  flattering 
attentions,  gained  the  friendship  of  the  still 
more  powerful  Cherokees.  *      Returning  to 
England,  June   1725,   he   died  at  London, 
March  5,  1728.     He  was  "  an  adept  in  colo- 
nial governments,  trained  by  experience  in 
New  York,  in  Virginia,  in  Maryland ;  brave 
and  not  penurious,  but  narrow  and  irascible; 
of  loose  morality,  yet  a  fervent  supporter  of 
the  church."  t 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan- 
tes, by  Lewis  XIV.,  [1685,]  more  than  half  a 
million  of  French  protestants,  called  Hugue- 
nots, fled  from  the  jaws  of  persecution  to 
foreign  countries.  About  forty  thousand 
sought  refuge  in  England.  [1690.]  King 
William  III.,  sent  over  a  number  of  them  to 
Virginia,  and  lands  were  allotted  to  them  on 


*  Grabane,  Amefican  Edition,  rol.  2,  p.  330. 
t  BftDctoft.  fol  2,  p.  82. 


James  River.  During  the  year  1699,  anoth- 
er body  of  them  came  over,  conducted  by 
their  clergyman  Philippe  de  Richebourg.  * 
Others  followed  in  succeeding  years.  The 
larger  part  of  them  settled  at  Manakin,  (Mon- 
acan,)  town,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  James, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  falls,  on  rich 
lands,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Monacan 
Indians.  The  rest  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  country; — some  on  the  James,  some  on 
the  Rappahannock.  The  settlement  at  Man- 
akin  town  was  erected  into  the  parish  of 
King  William  in  the  county  of  Henrico  and 
exempted  from  taxation  for  many  years,  t 
The  refugees  received  from  the  king  and  the 
assembly  large  donations  of  money  and  pro- 
visions and  found  in  Col.  William  Byrd,  of 
Westover,  a  generous  benefactor.  Each 
settler  was  allowed  a  stripe  of  land  running 
back  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Here  they  raised  cattle  ;  undertook  to  do- 
mesticate the  buffalo;  manufactured  cloth 
and  made  claret  wine  from  wild  grapes. 
Their  settlement  extended  about  four  miles 
along  the  river.  In  the  centre  they  built  a 
church.  They  conducted  their  worship  ailer 
the  German  manner,  and  the  surrounding 
woods  echoed  their  melodious  hymns.  They 
repeated  family  worship  three  times  a  day. 
Manakin  town  was  then  on  the  frontier  and 
there  was  no  other  settlement  nearer  than 
the  falls ;  yet  the  Indians  never  molested 
these  pious  refugees.  There  was  no  mill 
nearer  than  the  mouth  of  Falling  Creek,  t 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  Huguenots  hav- 
ing no  horses,  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
corn  on  their  backs  to  the  mill.  Many  ami- 
able and  respectable  families  of  Virginia  are 
descended  from  these  Huguenots,  among 
them  the  Maurys,  Fontaines,  Dupuys,  Lacys, 
Munfords,  Flournoys,  Duvalls,  Guerants,  Bon- 
durantsandTrents.  [1702.]There  were  twenty 
nine  counties  in  Virginia  and  forty-nine  par- 
ishes; of  which  thirty-four  were  supplied  with 
ministers,  fiHeen  vacant.  In  each  parish  was 
a  church  of  timber,  brick  or  stone ;  in  the  larger 
parishes  one  or  two  chapels  of  ease ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  places  of  worship  for 
a  population  of  60,000  was  about  70.      In 

•  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  232  and  Hnwk'a, 
p.  78.  el  seq.  Grtthxrne.  American  E<titiun,  vol.  2,  ji.  383. 
Hodj^e'ti  History  of  the  Pretiliyierian  Church,  Pari  1.  p.  51. 

t  Hening.vol.  3.  p.  201. 

X  Which  einpli<*K  into  the  Jnmos  about  6  miles  beloH  the 
falUof  ihvit  ri\cr. 
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every  parish  a  dwelling-house  was  provided 
for  the  minister,  with  a  glebe  of  250  acres  of 
land  and  sometimes  a  few  negroes  or  a  small 
stock  of  cattle.  The  salary  of  16,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  in  ordinary  quality  equiva- 
lent to  JS80 ;  in  sweet-scented  to  i&160.  It 
required  the  labor  of  twelve  negroes  to  pro- 
duce this  amount.  There  were  in  Eastern 
Virginia  three  Quaker  congregations,  and  as 
many  Presbyterian.  * 

[1699.]  A  penalty  of  five  shillings  was  im- 
posed on  such  persons  as  should  not  attend 
the  parish  church  once  in  two  months.  Dis- 
senters qualified  according  to  the  Toleration 
Act  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
were  exempted  from  this  penalty,  provided 
they  should  attend  "  at  any  congregation  or 
place  of  religious  worship  permitted  and  al- 


•  Two  ill  Accomac  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Francis  Ma- 
kemie— the  other  on  Elizabeth  river.  "  It  seems  from 
Goromissary  Blair*a  report  on  the  stale  of  the  church  in 
Virginia,  that  it  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  From  the  fact  of  Mr.  Makemie's  directing  in 
his  will  that  his  dwelling-house  and  lot  on  Elizabeth  river 
should  be  sold,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  had  resided  there 
before  he  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  that  the  church  in  question  was  gathered  by  him.  If 
•o,  it  must  have  been  formed  before  1690  ;  for  at  that  time 
Mr.  Makemie  was  residing  on  the  Etistern  Shore.  Others 
have  supposed  thai  the  congregation  was  composed  of  a 
•mall  company  of  Scotch  emigrants,  whose  idescendants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk." 
[1710.]  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia to  that  of  Dublin,  it  is  said,  **  In  all  Virginia  we  have 
one  small  congregation  on  Elizabeth  river,  and  some  few 
families  favoring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York." 
[1712.]  Rev.  John  Macky  was  the  pastor  of  the  Elizabeth 
river  congregation.  Hodge's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Part  1st,  pp.  76-77. 

"The  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  father  of  our  church,  was  settled  in  Accomac  county, 
Virginia,  anterior  to  the  year  1690,  when  his  name  first  ap- 
pears upon  the  county  records.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  according  to  Mr. 
Spence,  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Sj^ence  thinks  that 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  came  to  this  country  an  ordained 
minister  and  was  "in  principle  and  upon  conviction  a 
thorough  Presbyterian."  He  is  represented  as  having  been 
*'a  venerable  and  imposing  character,  diiAinguished  for 
piety,  learning  and  much  steady  resolution  and  persever- 
ance." His  successful  labors  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  his  imprisonment  in  New  York  for  preaching  in 
that  city,  and  his  able  defence  upon  his  trial,  are  familiarly 
known  to  the  public.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  a  large  es- 
tate." Ibid,  pp.  88-89.  **  Makemie's  Tryal,"  may  be  seen 
in  4  Force.  Makemie,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Accomac,  in  Virginia.  The  "  Trya^"  p.  50,  con- 
tains a  copy  of  a  license  to  preach  "  at  bis  own  house  at 
Accomack-town  and  his  dwelling-house  at  Pocamock." 
This  license  was  procured  October  lOih  1699  from  ihe 
county  court  of  Accomac. 


lowed  by  the  said  act  of  Parliament  once  in 
two  months."  * 

Many  of  the  ministers  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land were  incompetent;  some  profligate. 
Religion  slumbered  in  languor.  Altercations 
between  minister  and  people  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  Sometimes  an  exemplary  pastor  wu 
removed  from  mercenary  motives,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
More  frequently  the  unfit  were  retained  by 
popular  indifference.  The  clergy  in  effect, 
did  not  enjoy  that  permanent  independency 
of  the  people,  which  properly  belongs  to  a 
hierarchy.  The  vestry  "  thought  themselves 
the  parson's  master,"  and  the  clergy  deplor- 
ed the  precarious  tenure  of  their  livings. 
The  Commissary's  powers  were  few  and  lim- 
ited ; — he  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  bishop. 
He  could  not  ordain,  nor  confirm ;  he  could 
not  depose  a  minister.  Yet  the  people,  most 
jealous  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  watched  his 
movements  with  a  vigilant  and  suspicious 
eye.  The  church  in  Virginia  was  destitute 
of  an  effective  discipline,  t 

[1705.]  Appeared  the  first  American  news- 
paper, "  The  Boston  News-Letter."  [Au- 
gust, 1705,]  Edward  Nott  came  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, lieutenant  governor,  under  George, 
earl  of  Orkney,  who  had  been  made  governor- 
in-chief.  From  this  time  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor-in-chief became  a  pensionary  sinecure, 
enjoyed  by  one  residing  in  England  and  who 
out  of  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  received  twelve  |»undred.  The  Earl  of 
Orkney  enjoyed  this  revenue  for  forty  years. 
Nott  was  a  mild,  benevolent  man,  but  did  uot 
survive  long  enough  to  realize  what  the  peo- 
ple hoped  from  his  administration.  In  the 
fall,  after  his  arrival,  he  called  an  assembly, 
which  at  length  concluded  a  general  revisal 
of  the  laws  that  had  been  long  in  hand.  Some 

♦  3  Hening.  p.  171.  The  following  is  Hening's  ooteoa 
this  law  :— "  This  is  the  first  notice  taken  by  the  Uws  of 
Virginia  of  the  toleration  act,  as  it  it  called  in  England,  of 
1.  William  and  Mary,  h  is  surely  an  abu»e  of  tenus.  to 
call  a  law  a  toleration-^ct,  which  imposes  a  religions  test  oo 
the  conscience,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  ^nolher 
law  equally  violating  every  principle  of  rvligious  fre«doiD. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  seen  in  the  4th  volorae 
of  Blaskstone's  Commentaries,  page  53.  Notbing  could 
be  more  intolerant  than  to  impose  the  penalties  by  this  act 
prescribed  for  not  repairing  to  church,  and  iheo  to  hold  oot 
the  idea  of  exemption,  by  a  compliance  with  the  prori»ioB9 
of  such  a  law  as  the  Statute  of  1.  William  and  Mary,  adop- 
ted by  a  mere  general  reference — when  not  one  person  io  * 
thousand  could  possibly  know  its  contents.*' 

t  Httwks,  chap.  5.     Beverley,  B.  4,  p.  201 
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saJutary  acts  went  into  operation,  but  those 
relating  to  the  church  and  clergy  proving  un- 
acceptable to  the  Commissary,  as  encroach- 
iDg  on  the  sacred  confines  of  prerogative, 
were  suspended  by  the  governor  and  thus  fell 
through.  Nott  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  providing  for  the  building  of  a  palace  for 
the  governor.  This  assembly  passed  a  new 
act  for  the  establishment  of  Ports  and  Towns ; 
"grounding  it  only  upon  encouragements 
according  to  her  majesty's  letter,"  but  the 
Virginia  merchants  of  England  complaining 
against  it,  this  act  also  failed.  In  the  first 
year  of  Nott's  administration,  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary  was  burnt  down.  He  died 
[August,  1706.] 

His  successor,  Edward  Jennings,  president 
of  the  council,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
but  singular  integrity.  *  His  zeal  for  the 
chorch  and  the  crown  was  excessive.  He 
evinced  a  contempt  for  wealth  and  perform- 
ed many  generous  acts  ;  which  however  his 
enemies  attributed  to  vanity.  During  his 
time,  excepting  an  alarm  from  French  priva- 
teers hovering  on  the  coast,  quiet  reigned  in 
Virginia. 

[1708.]  Robert  Hunter,  a  scholar  and  wit, 
friend  of  Addison  and  Swifl,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia;  but  was 
captured  on  the  voyage  by  the  French. 
[1710.]  He  became  governor  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys. 

[1710.]  Colonel  Alexander  Spotswood  was 
J^ent  over  as  lieutenant  governor  under  the 
Earl  of  Orkney.  *  Colonel  Spotswood  was 
born  at  Tangier,  in  Africa,  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war,  his  father  being  a  commander 
ia  the  British  navy.  Alexander  Spotswood 
Has  bred  in  the  army  from  his  childhood. 
Blending  genius  with  industry,  he  seldom 
failed  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  He  ser- 
ved with  distinction  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, t  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  breast  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  t 
Spotswood  was  received  with  acclamations 

*  Chalmers'  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  394,  and  Keilb,  p. 

173. 

t  **H^  was  in  the  habit  of  shewing  to  his  guests  a  four- 
poond  bail  ikat  struck  his  coat."     Burk,  vol.  3,  p.  102,  in 

fiote. 

X  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  Blenheim  castle  is  repre- 
*fMnl  in  the  back-ground  of  Spotswuod's  portrait.  There 
»re»till  in  Virginia,  in  possession  of  a  descendant  of  the 
pvemor,  portraits  of  him  and  his  lady.  She  it  is  snid  was 
Ann  Butler  Brain,  whose  middle  name  was  taken  from  the 
'^e  of  Ormood,  her  God-father.    There  is  another  por- 


in  Virginia,  because  he  brought  with  him  the 
right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  a  right  guaranteed 
to  every  Englishman  by  Magna  Charta,  but 
hitherto  denied  to  Virginians.  [1711.]  The 
new  governor  wrote  to  England: — "This 
government  is  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, under  a  due  obedience  to  the  royal  au- 
thority and  a  gentlemanly  conformity  to  the 
church  of  England.''  •  Shortly  after,  'how- 
ever, upon  a  threat  of  a  French  invasion,  the 
assembly  would  only  agree  to  raise  twenty 
thousand  pounds  by  taxes  laid  chiefly  on 
British  manufactures.  The  governor  declin- 
ed this  proffer.  The  assembly,  however,  ap- 
propriated two  thousand  pounds  for  comple- 
ting the  governor's  palace.  Spotswood  find- 
ing that  nothing  further  could  be  obtained, 
dissolved  the  assembly  and  in  anticipation  of 
an  Indian  war,  was  obliged  to  solicit  stores 
from  England.  [1712.]  However  the  assem- 
bly made  liberal  appropriations  to  discharge 
the  public  debt  and  in  aid  of  the  Carolinas. 
And  Spotswood  was  now  enabled  to  repel 
the  Indians  from  the  frontier  and  reduce  the 
surrounding  tribes  to  subjection.  Anarchy 
prevailing  in  North  Carolina,  the  assistance 
of  the  governor  of  Virginia  was  invoked. 
He  sent  a  mediator  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  contending  factions.  But  his  efforts  hav- 
ing  proved  unavailing,  and  another  express 
arriving  to  solicit  his  aid,  Spotswood  des- 
patched a  land  and  naval  force  to  that  pro- 
vince. Cary,  Porter  and  other  ringleaders 
in  the  disturbances  having  escaped  to  Vir- 
ginia, were  seized  by  Spotswood,  [July,  1711,] 
and  sent  prisoners  to  England.  In  the  Tus- 
carora  war,  he  again  lent  his  aid  to  North 
Carolina.  Blending  vigor  with  humanity,  he 
taught  those  ferocious  tribes,  that  while  he 

trait  of  Gov.  Spotswood  at  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  King 
William,  Virginia, as  also  of  Dolly  Spotswood,  his  yonnger 
daughter,  who  married  Cnpiain  Nathaniel  West  Dunr- ridge 
of  the  British  navy,  son  of  Captain  William  Dandridge  of 
Elson  Green.  Chelsea  was  the  seat  of  Bernard  Moore, 
who  married  Ann  Catherine,  elder  daughter  of  Gov.  Spots- 
wood.  The  governor's  sons  were  John  and  Robert.  John 
married  Mary  Dandridge.  Theirchildren  were  General  Alex- 
ander Spotswood  and  Major  John  Spotswood  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  governor's  lady  surviving  him,  married  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Culpepper  county,  from  whom  was  de- 
scended the  late  Commodore  Thompson  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
See  a  curious  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  to  lady 
Spotswood,  in  Ijist.  of  St.  George's  Parish,  pp.  55-57. 
Robert,  younger  son  of  Governor  Spotswood,  a  Captain 
under  Washington,  detached  with  a  scouting  party  from 
Fort  Cumberland,  in  May  1757,  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
2  Washington's  Writings,  pp.  239-252. 
*  Bancroft,  vol.  3,  p.  29. 
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could  chastise  their  insolence,  he  commise- 
rated their  fate,  and  thus  concluded  a  satis- 
factory peace.  • 

Some  Germans  settled  about  this  time  on 
the  Rapidan,  in  Essex  county.  They  recei- 
ved from  the  assembly  the  same  humane 
treatment  that  had  been  shown  to  the  Hu- 
guenots. During  eleven  years,  from  1707 
to  1718,  while  other  colonies  were  burthened 
with  taxation  for  extrinsic  purposes,  Virgi- 
nia steadily  adhered  to  a  system  of  rigid 
economy,  and  during  that  interval  83  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll,  was  the  total  sum  levied 
by  special  acts.  The  Virginians  put  them- 
selves **  upon  a  nice  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  government."  "The  assem- 
bly concluded  itself  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  English  parliament.' ' 

The  act  of  1642,  establishing  the  church 
in  Virginia,  reserved  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  parish.  The  license  of  the  bishop 
of  London  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor  availed  but  little  against  the  popu- 
lar will.  Republicanism  was  finding  its  way 
even  into  the  church ;  vestries  were  growing 
independent.  The  parishes  sometimes  neg- 
lected to  receive  the  ministers ; — ^sometimes 
received  but  did  not  present  him.  The  cus- 
tom was  to  employ  a  minister  by  the  year. 
[1703.]  It  was  decided  that  the  minister  was 
an  incumbent  for  life  and  could  not  be  dis- 
placed by  the  parish.  But  the  vestries  by 
preventing  his  induction,  excluded  him 
from  acquiring  a  freehold  in  his  living  and  he 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  minis- 
ters were  not  always  men  who  could  win  the 
affections  of  the  people,  or  command  their 
respect.  There  was  a  lethargy  in  the  church 
of  England  on  this  head,  aggravated  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  ministers. 
The  Virginia  parishes  were  so  extensive,  that 
parishioners  sometimes  lived  fifty  miles  from 
the  parish  church.     The  assembly  would  not 


*  Chalm^rsMntrnduction,  vol  l,p404.  Compare  Mar- 
tin*8  Hint.  N.  Carolina,  vol.  1,  pp.  235-241,  wliose  account 
is  T«ry  different  from  that  of  Chalmeni.  According  to  Mar* 
lin  '*  Governor  Spots woo<l,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
complained  of  the  reluctance  he  found  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  of  his  government,  bordering  on  Cnrolina, 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Governor  Hyde."  These  counties 
were  chiefly  settled  by  Quakers,  who  were  not  only  oppo- 
sed to  war,  but  also  to  Hyde.  From  Martia  it  does  not 
appear  certain  that  any  succor  was  actually  received  from 
Virginia.  And  he  icenlioos  Carey  alone  as  apj)rcbeBdcd 
lijr  Spotswood. 


increase  the  taxes  by  narrowing  the  bounds 
of  the  parishes,  even  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
' 'paganism,  atheism  or  sectaries."  "Schism" 
was  indeed  threatening  **  to  creep  into  lh« 
church"  and  to  generate  '^  faction  in  the  ci- 
vil government."  * 

[1714.]  The  year  in  which  George  I.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  Spots  wood  made  the 
first  complete  discovery  of  a  passage  orer 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  t  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  volunteer  troop  of  horse.  A$ 
the  fiower  of  Virginia  youth  wound  throagh 
the  shadowy  defiles,  the  trumpet  now  for  the 
first  time  startled  tlie  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  their  summits  Spotswood  and 
his  companions  beheld  with  rapture  the 
boundless  panorama  that  suddenly  spread 
itself  before  them,  robed  in  misty  splendor. 
Spotswood  on  his  return,  instituted  the  Tra- 
montane order  and  presentedeach  of  his  com- 
panions with  a  golden  horse-shoe  with  the  in- 
scription :  "  Sic  juvat  transcendere  monte$.'*  r 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  popu- 
lation of  Virorinia  had  increased  to  seventy- 
two  thousand  whites,  and  twenty-three  thou- 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  3,  pp.  27-28.  See  al»o  IIhwIs.  p.  iH 
f  Beverley,  2nd  Edition,  London,  17*22,  in  PrefArf.«i>«. 
**1  was  with  the  present  Ooveroor,  [Spotswood.]  «l  r.!*- 
bead-spring  of  both  those  rivers,  [York  and  Rappa^anaotk] 
and  their  fountains  are  in  the  highest  ridge  of  inountaia«." 
Beverley,  as  I  infer  from  this  extract,  accompanied  S^^u- 
wood  in  his  celebrated  Tramontane  exploration  and  ptt* 
here  the  only  clue  that  1  have  met  with  for  tricing  ibe  r<«.'e 
of  it.  Since  the  precf.ling  was  printed,  I  hare  met  m.'J 
the  foUowing  account  by  the  Rev.  Hu|(h  Jones,  in  his  Pie- 
nent  Slate  of  Virginia,  as  quoted  in  the  Hisior>  of  St 
George's  Parish,  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  p.  53.  **Gor- 
emor  Spotswood  when  he  undertook  the  great  diacotetysf 
a  passage  over  the  mountains  attended  with  a  su£ciec: 
guard  of  pioneers  and  gentlemen  with  a  supply  of  pron- 
sions,  passed  these  mountains  and  cut  his  Majesty's  n*zuf 
upon  a  rock  upon  the  highest  of  them,  naming  ic  tit,  Geor{« 
and  in  complaisance  to  him  the  gentlemen  called  the  imuci- 
tain  next  to  it,  Mt.  Alexander.  For  this  expeditioa  larj 
were  obliged  to  provide  a  great  quantity  of  borsesboet. 
things  seldom  tised  in  the  Eastern  part* of  Virginia,  «Vrc  > 
there  are  no  stores.  Upon  which  account  the  Gottnat* 
upon  his  return  presented  each  of  his  compaaiooa  aicA  • 
golden  horse-shoe,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  covered  *t^^  ' 
valuable  stones,  resembling  heads  of  nails  with  the  \v>ni'^ 
tion  on  one  side,  *  Sic  juvat  transcendere  mootes.'  T-:« 
he  instituted  to  encourage  gentlemen  to  venture  Iwclaatl 
and  make  discoveries  and  settlements,  any  gemleiwui  <«- 
ing  entitled  to  wear  this  gotden  shoe  who  couid  prove  \l^ 
he  had  drank  his  Majesty's  health  on  Alt.  Georfe."^ 

X  A  novel,  called  **  The  Knight  of  the  Horse-Shorr  ^ 
Dr.  William  A.  Canithers,  derives  its  name  aiid  *<i  /<•'( 
from  Spots  wood's  exploit.  The  miniature  honc-stioe  lbs'  | 
had  belonged  to  him,  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  M»  ^•* 
great-grand  daughter,  who  had  seen  il)  wassmaU  eoo^^  ^ 
be  worn  oo  a  w«ich  chain. 
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sand  blacks.  Their  number  was  enlarged  bj 
ten  thousand  Africans  imported  during  this 
rei^n.  Their  condition  was  a  rather  rigorous 
servitude.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  two 
tobacco  colonies,  exceeded  in  commercial 
consequence  all  the  other  Anglo-American 
colonies  put  together.  Virginia  exchanged 
her  Indian  corn,  lumber  and  provisions,  for 
the  sugar,  rum  and  wine  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Azores.  The  number  of  counties 
was  now  twenty-five.  The  government  con- 
sisted of  the  governor,  twelve  councillors, 
who  mimicked  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
ind  fifty-two  burgesses.  The  revenue  of  four 
thousand  pounds  being  inadequate  to  the 
public  charge,  was  eked  out  by  three  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  royal  quit-rents.  The 
militia  numbered  fifleen  thousand.  The  Vir- 
ginians "  chose  such  burgesses  as  had  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  raise  no  taxes  for 
any  occasion  whataoevf'..'  [1715.]  They 
expelled  two  burgesses  for  serving  without 
pay;  which  they  termed  bribery.  At  this 
session  Spotswood  conceiving  the  assembly 
to  be  actuated  only  by  faction,  after  five 
weeks  spent  in  fruitless  altercations,  dissol- 
ved them  with  harsh  and  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions, which  ofiended  the  spirit  of  the 
buraesses.  He  had  already  wounded  the 
pride  of  the  aspiring  council,  long  the  oli- 
earcby  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Anonymous 
letters  were  now  continually  transmitted  to 
£o<7!and  against  him.  The  board  of  trade 
justly  reproved  him  for  his  offensive  language 
to  ihe  burgesses.  In  other  points,  Spots- 
wood  \indicated  himself  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. When,  [1717,]  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  colony  were  revised,  the  acts  of  1663,  for 
preventing  the  recovery  of  foreign  debts  and 
for  prohibiting  the  assemblage  of  Quakers, 
and  that  of  1676,  (one  of  Bacon's  laws,)  ex- 
cluding from  office  all  persons  who  had  not 
resided  three  years  in  the  colony,  were  re- 
pealed by  the  king. 

John  Theach,  or  Teach,  a  pirate,  com- 
monly called  Blackbeard,  [1718,]  established 
his  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Pamlico,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  bribed  Eden,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province,  and  Knight,  secretary 
of  state  with  gold  and  enjoyed  their  protec- 
tion. Theach  surrendered  himself  with  twen- 
ty men  to  his  patron,  Eden,  and  took  the 
oatb  of  allegiance,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  a  proclamation  of  pardon  ofiered  by  the 


king.  Wasting  the  fruits  of  sea*robbery  in 
gambling  and  debauchery,  Blackbeard  again 
embarked  in  piracy.  Having  captured  and 
brought  in  a  valuable  cargo,  the  Carolinians 
gave  notice  of  it  to  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia. Spotswood  and  the  assembly  imme- 
diately proclaimed  a  large  reward  for  bis  ap- 
prehension, and  Lieutenant  Maynard,  attach- 
ed to  a  ship  of  war  stationed  in  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  was  sent  with  two  small  vessels 
and  a  chosen  crew,  in  quest  of  him.  A  bloo- 
dy action  ensued  in  Pamlico  bay,  [21st  Nov., 
1718.]  Blackbeard  had  posted  one  of  his 
men  with  a  lighted  match  over  the  powder- 
magazine,  to  prevent  a  capture,  by  blowing 
up  his  vessel.  This  order  failed  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Blackbeard  surrounded  by  the  slain, 
and  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  in  the  act  of 
cocking  a  pistol,  fell  on  the  bloody  deck  and 
expired.  His  surviving  followers  surrender- 
ed. Maynard  returned  with  his  prisoners  to 
James  River,  Blackbeard's  head  hanging  from 
the  bowsprit.  The  pirates  were  tried  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  at  Williamsburg,  [March, 
1718.]  Thirteen  of  them  were  hung.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  then  an  apprentice  in  a  print- 
ing office,  composed  a  ballad  on  the  death  of 
Theach.  • 

At  length  eight  members  of  the  council, 
headed  by  Conunissary  Blair,  complained  that 


^  Grahame'a  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  3,  p.  88,  and  Franklin's 
Memoirs.  See  also  "  A  General  History  of  the  Py rales," 
published  at  London,  []726.]  arid  *' Liven  and  Exploits  of 
Banditti  and  Robbers,*'  by  C.  Macfarlane.  There  is,  it  is 
said,  a  place  near  Hampton,  called  **  Blackbeard^s  Point»" 
where  his  head  was  stuck  up  in  terrorero.  Martin  in  his 
History  of  North  Carolina,  volume  1,  pp.  2S1-285,  indi- 
rectly exculpates  Eden  and  Kniij^ht.  **  There  were  men 
unfriendly  to  governor  Eden  and  to  the  judge,  [he  was  then 
acting  Chief  Justice.]  Tobias  Knight,  who  said  that  the 
governor  had  received  sixty  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  a  dou- 
ceur and  the  judge  twenty ;  and  in  order  to  elude  every 
means  of  enquiry  into  the  aflfair,  the  ship  on  a  suggestion 
that  she  was  leaky  and  unsea worthy,  was  consumed  by 
fire,"  p.  283.  And  it  is  true  that  Eden  and  Knight  were 
acquitted  of  blame  by  the  council,  p.  286.  In  Appendix  to 
the  same,  volume  1,  p.  15,  may  be  teen  Knight*s  defence 
before  the  council.  It  is  prevaricating  in  several  points. 
There  was  a  letter  found  among  Thcach's  papers,  after  his 
death,  addressed  to  hirn  by  Knight,  dated  November  17th, 
1717.  This  letter  goes  strongly  to  prove  a  confederation 
between  the  governor,  the  secretary  and  the  pirate,  ft  con- 
cludes thus:  '*!  expect  the  govcioor  this  night  or  to-mor- 
row, who  I  believe  would  be  glad  likewise  to  see  you  be- 
fore you  go.  I  have  not  lime  to  add,  save  my  hearty  retpecU 
to  you  and  am  your  real  friend  and  servant, — T.  Knight." 

Knight  acknowledged  that  he  wrote  this  letter  at  the 
Governor's  instance.  Why  was  it,  that  Eden  took  no 
measures  to  apprehend  Blackbeard? 
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Spotswood  had  infringed  the  charter,  by  as- 
sociating inferior  men  with  them  in  criminal 
trials.  Blair  would  have  b^en  better  employ- 
ed in  those  spiritual  functions,  which  proper- 
ly belonged  to  him  and  which  he  adorned. 
The  government  sustained  Spotswood.  While 
he  exploded  the  clamors  of  an  arrogant  cabal, 
he  lamented  to  the  board  of  trade,  **  how 
much  anonymous  obloquy  had  been  cast  upon 
his  character,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
signs of  a  party,  which  by  their  success  in 
removing  other  governors,  are  so  far  encour- 
aged, that  they  are  resolved  no  one  shall  sit 
easy,  who  doth  not  resign  his  duty,  his  rea- 
son and  his  honor  to  the  government  of  their 
maxims  and  interests.''  This  bold  statement 
exposes  a  secret  under-current  in  the  colo- 
nial administration, — the  domineering  am- 
bition of  the  council,  * — long  the  fruitful 
source  of  mischiefs  to  Virginia.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  many  of  the  accusations  against 
the  governors  are  to  be  received  with  caution 
and  many  grains  of  allowance. 

[1718.]  The  assembly  refused  to  pass  salu- 
tary measures  recommended  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  attacked  his  powers  by  investing  the 
county  courts  with  the  appointment  of  their 
own  clerks  and  strove  to  embarrass  his  ad- 
ministration and  to  displant  him.  He  dis- 
played ability  and  moderation  in  these  dis- 
putes, and  when  the  assembly  bad  completed 
their  charges,  prorogued  them.  This  effer- 
vescence of  ill  humor  excited  a  re.-action  in 
favor  of  Spotswood.  In  a  short  time  address- 
es poured  in  from  the  clergy,  the  college, 
and  almost  every  county,  reprobating  the 
factious  conduct  of  the  burgesses  and  ex- 
pressing the  public  happiness  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  had  raised  the  colony 
from  penury  to  prosperity.  Meantime  Col. 
William  Byrd,  who  had  been  sent  to  London, 
the  colonial  agent,  having  failed  in  his  ef- 
forts against  Spotswood,  begged  the  board 
of  trade  **to  recommend  forgiveness  and 
moderation  to  both  parties."  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  enforced  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Orkney,  the  governor-in-chief, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  other  great  men  who 
patronized  Spotswood,  buried  these  discords 
in  oblivion.     Spotswood,  the  council  and  the 


*  Stilh  complains  of  this  evil  and  expresses  his  sppre* 
hensions  in  a  tone  delicate  indeed  yel  so  firm,  as  must  have 
been  very  unpnhdahle  to  the  body  referred  to. 


burgesses,  now  united  harmoniously  iu  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare.  Predatory  par- 
ties of  the  Six  nations  were  repelled  by  force 
and  conciliated  by  presents.  The  frontier 
was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  two  new  piedmont  counties,  were  by 
the  governor's  solicitations,  exempted  for  ten 
years  from  quit-rents. 

Sir  Alexander  Spotswood  urged  upon  the 
British  government  the  policy  of  establishing 
a  chain  of  posts   beyond   the  Alleghanie«, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  the  French.    But  the 
ministry  did  not  enter  into  his  views  and  it 
was  not  till  aAer  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  that  his  wise  admonitions  were  heeded 
and  his  plans  adopted.     He  also  failed  iu  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  British  government 
compensation   for   his   companions  in  the 
western  exploration.     At  length,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  and  envious  whispers  of  men 
far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  and  honesty, 
Spotswood  was  displaced  [1722,]  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Hugh  Drysdale.     An  English  his- 
torian *  thus  speaks  of  Spotswood : — '*  Hav- 
ing reviewed  the   uninteresting  conduct  of 
the  frivolous  men,  who  had  ruled  before  him, 
the  historian  will  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
merits  of  Spotswood.     There  was  an  utility 
in  his  designs,  a  vigor  in  his  conduct  and  an 
attachment  to  the  true  interest  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  colony,  which  merit  the  great- 
est praise.      Had  he  attended  more  to  the 
courtly  maxim  of  Charles  II.,   *  to  quarrei 
with  no  man.  however  orreat  mi^ht  be  the 
provocation ;  since  he  knew  not  how  soon 
he  should  be  obliged  to  act  with  him,'  thai 
able  officer  might  be  recommended  as  the 
model  of  a  provincial  governor.     The  fabled 
heroes  who  had  discovered  the  uses  of  the 
anvil  and  the  axe ;  who  introduced  the  la- 
bors of  the  plough  with  the  arts  of  the  fisher, 
have  been  immortalized  as  the  greatc&t  ben- 
efactors of  mankind ;  had  Spotswood  even 
invaded  the  privileges  while  he  only  morti^tc 
the  pride  of  the  Virginians,  they  ought  to 
have  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  a 
ruler,  who  gave  them   the  manufactore  of 
iron  and  showed  them  by  his  active  examplci 
that  it  is  diligence  and  attention  which  can 
alone  make  a  people  great." 

Spotswood  was  well  skilled  in  the  roathe* 
matics.     He  built  the  octagon  raagaxine  a^ 

*  Chalmers  in  Introdaction,  vol.  2,  p.  78. 
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Williamsburg  and  rebuilt  the  college,  which 
had  been  buroed  down  and  made  improve- 
meuis  in  the  governor's  hoase  and  gardens. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  on  the  bench. 
At  his  instance  a  fund  was  established  for 
iDstructing  Indian  children  in  Christianity, 
and  he  erected  a  school  for  that  purpose  on 
the  frontier.  *  He  was  the  author  of  an  act 
for  improving  the  staple  of  tobacco,  and  ma- 
king tobacco-notes  the  medium  of  ordinary 
circalation.  Being  a  perfect  master  of  the 
military  art,  he  kept  the  militia  of  Virginia 
under  admirable  discipline.  The  county  of 
Spotsylvania,  formed  [1720,]  was  called  af- 
ter him.  Here  he  had  founded,  previous  to 
11%  the  town  of  Gernianna,  so  called  from 
some  Germans  sent  over  by  queen  Anne  and 
settled  there,  t  and  at  this  place  he  resided. 
Owning  an  extensive  tract  of  country  and 
Hoding  it  abounding  in  iron  ore,  he  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  it.  He  has 
beenstyled  "the  Tubal-Cain  of  Virginia;"  he 
was  indeed  the  first  person  who  ever  estab- 
lished a  furnace  in  North  America.!  [1730.] 
He  was  made  deputy  post-master-general  for 
the  colonies,  and  he  held  that  place  until 
1739,  §  when  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops,  in  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  against  Carthagena.  He 
died,  however,  when  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing, at  Annapolis,  [June  7th,  1740.]  || 


*  '*Hc[Gor.  SpotAWood.]  Iiuilt  a  fort  called  Fori  Chrisli- 
u,  iK»i  M  far  Inck.  where  I  have  seen  aeventy^aeven  In- 
(ina  children  at  acliool  at  a  time  at  the  governor'a  sole  vx- 
P^BW.  The  children  could  read  and  say  their  CHtechism 
Md  prayers  toleralily  well.  Bat  this  pious  design  being 
laid  uide  throagh  opposition  of  pride  and  interest,  Mr. 
GriSn  was  removed  to  the  odiege,  to  teach  the  Indians 
placed  there  by  the  benetactiona  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  In- 
dims  so  loved  and  adored  him  that  I  have  seen  them  lift 
kimopin  their  arms,  and  (hey  would  have  chosen  him 
^in^  of  the  Saponey  nation."  Hugh  Jones*  Present  State 
of  Vif]|iaia, cited  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  jo  his  History  of 
Si.  George*8  Parish,  p.  53. 

*  Howe's  Hi3»t,  Oolleclions  of  Virginia,  p.  475.  Hist, 
of  Si.  George*a  Parish,  pp.  10-1 1. 

X  Wettover  M8S.,  p.  132.  Col.  Byrd's  account  of  bis 
vuii  to  Spots  wood. 

^  It  was  Spotswood  that  promoted  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylva- 
nit-   2  Grabaroe,  p.  156,  American  Edition. 

I  3  Burk,  p.  101.  Lempriere's  Biog.  Die,  Art.  Spois- 
»«)d.  From  the  Virjrinia  Gazette.— 1739.  "Col.  Spots- 
>»ood  intending  next  year  to  leave  Virginia  with  his  family, 
henbj  gives  notice  that  he  shall  in  April  next  dispose  of 
a  quantity  of  choice  household  furniture  together  with  a 
roach,  chariot,  chaise,  coach  horses,  house  slaves,  &c 
And  that  the  rich  lands  in  Orange  county,  which  he  has 
hitherto  reserve^  for  his  own  seating,  he  now  leases  out 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
1723—1749. 

Drysdale  Governor;  Hia  feeble  administration ;  Stireceded 
by  Gooch;  Miscellaneous  affairs;  Expedition  against 
Carthsgena;  Lawrence  Washington;  Virginia  troops 
enlist  to  succor  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia;  The  Virginia 
Gazette;  Richmond;  Scotch-Irish  settlers;  German 
settlers;  John  Lewin  a  pioneer  in  Augusta;  Burden's 
Grant;  Rencontre  with  the  Shawnees;  Treaty  of  Lan- 
castpr;  Death  and  character  of  William  Byrd ;  Rebel- 
lion in  favor  of  the  Pretender;  Loyalty  of  Virgi- 
nia; Miscellaneous  incidents;  Dissenters  in  Virginia; 
Whitefield ;  Origin  of  Presbyterianism  in  Hanover;  Mor- 
ris ;  Missionaries ;  Rev.  Samuel  Da  vies ;  Gooch*s  mea- 
sures against  Moravians,  New  Lights  and  Methodista ; 
Gooch  resigns ;  His  character ;  Robinson ;  Lee ;  Bur- 
well. 

[September,  1723.]  Hugh  Drysdale  assum- 
ed the  administration  of  Virofinia  amidst  the 
tranquil  prosperity  bequeathed  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Drysdale,  a  man  of  weak  calibre, 
yielded  to  the  current  of  the  day,  solicitous 


for  lives,  renewable  until  Christmas  1775,  ndmrUing  every 
tenant  to  the  choice  of  his  tenement  according  to  the  pri- 
ority of  entry.  He  further  gives  noiice,  that  hit  is  ready  to 
treat  with  any  person  of  good  credit,  for  firming  otit  for  31 
yeara  Germanna  and  its  contiguous  lands  with  the  stock 
thereon  and  some  slaves.  As  altio  for  farming  out  for  the 
like  term  of  years  an  extraordinary  grist-mill  and  bolt- 
ing-mill, lately  built  by  one  of  the  best  millwrights  In  Ameri- 
ca, and  both  going  by  water,  taken  by  a  long  race  out  of  the 
Rapidnnne,  together  with  600  acres  of  seated  land  adjoining 
to  the  said  mill. 

**  N.  B.  The  chariot,  (whieh  has  been  looked  apon  as 
one  of  the  best  made,  handsomest  and  easiest  chariots  in 
London,)  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  time,  together  with 
some  other  goorls.  No  one  will  be  received  aa  a  tenant 
who  has  not  the  chaiacter  of  an  industrious  man." 

Governor  Spotswood  left  in  MS.  an  historical  aceoont 
of  Virginia,  in  the  time  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft had  access  to  this  MS.  and  refers  to  it  in  his  History. 
I  have  been  informed  by  him,  that  he  esteems  it  a  docu- 
ment of  eminent  value.  After  remaining  long  in  the  Spots- 
wood  family  of  Virginia,  it  was  communicated  by  one  of 
that  name  to  a  foreign  gentleman  then  in  this  country,  and 
is,  it  is  said,  still  in  his  possession  in  Europe.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  regret  for  all  interested  in  Virginia  histoty, 
if  such  a  manuscript  should  be  lost.  Rev.  Robert  Rose,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  came  over  to  Virginia  about  the  same 
time  with  Spotswood  ;  according  to  a  tradition  among  some 
of  his  descendants,  with  Spotswood,  in  capacity  of  Chap- 
lain. It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  settled  near  West  Point 
in  the  county  of  King  William,  and  finally  removed  to  Al- 
bemarle. He  kept  for  many  years  a  Diary,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recording  many  particulars,  which  would  no 
doubt  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  reader  of  the  present  day. 
The  MS.,  said  to  be  quite  a  large  volume,  is  Ktill  extant  in 
possossion  of  his  descendants  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Rev.  Mr.  Rose  lies  buried  in  the  yard  of  St.  John's 
church  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
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only  to  retain  his  place.     In  his  name  an  act  Virginia  and  preachers  from  the  Pbiladel- 
regulating  the  importation  of  convicts  was  phia  Synod  visited  the  colony.  *    An  act  of 


passed  but  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  To 
free  the  people  from  a  poll-tax,  a  duty  was  judi- 
ciously laid  on  the  importation  of  liquors  and 
slaves.  But  owing  to  the  avaricious  opposition 
of  the  African  company  and  interested  traders, 
the  measure  was  repealed,  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  trade  of  England.  Drysdale 
congratulated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "that 
the  benign  influence  of  his  auspicious  sov- 
ereign was  conspicuous  here  in  a  general 
harmony  and  contentment  amongst  all  ranks 
of  persons."  •  [1727.]  Drysdale  dying, 
July  22,  1726,  and  Col.  Jennings  next  in 
order  of  succession  being  suspended,  Col. 
Robert  Carter  took  upon  himself  the  ad- 
ministration as  President  of  the  Council. 
This  gentleman,  owing  to  the  ample  extent 
of  his  landed  possessions  and  to  his  being 
Agent  of  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietary  of  a  vast 
territory  in  the  Northern  Neck — acquired 
the  sobriquet  of  "  King  Carter."  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  six 
years,  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  for  many 
years  member  of  the  Council.  He  remain- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  government  upwards 
of  a  year,  t  [1727.]  About  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, [1727,]  William  Gooch,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  became  gov- 
ernor. The  council  without  authority  al- 
lowed him  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  the 
royal  quit-rents.  He  in  return  resigned  in 
a  great  measure  the  helm  of  government  to 
them.  Owing  partly  to  this  coalition,  partly 
to  a  well-established  revenue  and  a  riffid 
economy,  Virginia  enjoyed  prosperous  re- 
pose during  his  long  administration.  [1727.] 
There  was  one  Presbyterian  congregation  in 


*  Chalmers*  Inlroduc,  vol.  2,  pp.  79-dO. 

t  4  Hening,  p.  7.  He  lived  at  Corotoman  on  the  Rappa^ 
bannock  in  Lancaster  county.  Here  a  church  was  com* 
pleted  in  1670  under  the  direction  of  John  Carter,  first  of 
that  family  in  Virginia.  A  fine  old  church  built  by  Robert 
Carter  on  the  site  of  the  former  one  and  still  in  good  prcs* 
ervation  has  been  described  by  Bishop  Meade  in  his  inter- 
esting account  of  some  of  the  old  churches  of  Virginia. 
Robert  Carter,  (sometimes  called  Robin,)  mariied  first  Ju- 
dith Armistead,  second  Betty,  **  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Landons,*'  by  whom  he  left  many  children. 
Mis  portrait  and  that  of  oi\e  of  his  iftives  are  preserved  at 
Shirley,  on  James  river,  seat  of  Hill  Carter,  Esq.  The 
arms  of  the  Carters  bear  cart  wheels  vert.  John  Carter 
first  of  .the  family  and  one  of  the  Coiiucil  is  mentioned  in 
1  Hening  pp.  432,  514,  515.  Edward  Carter,  Burgess  and 
member  of  the  Council,  lb.  430,  526. 


Parliament  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
stripped  tobacco  was  complained  of  by  the 
planters,  as  causing  a  decline  of  the  trade. 
They  undertook,  however,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  that  commodity  by  improving  its 
quality,  and  in  July  1732,  sent  Randolph  to 
England  to  lay  their  complaint  before  the 
crown.  Virginia,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
prosper,  and  from  the  year  1700  her  popula- 
tion doubled  in  twenty-live  years. 

Now  for  the  first  time  American  troops 
were  transported  from  the  cofbnies  toco- 
operate  with  the  forces  of  the  mother  coun- 
try in  offensive  war.  An  attack  upon  Car- 
thagena  being  determined  on,  Gooch  raided 
four  hundred  men  as  Virginia's  quota  and  the 
assembly  appropriated  five  thousand  pounds. 
Gooch  commanded  the  colonial  troops  in 
the  expedition.  It  proved  unsuccessful. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  amount  of  Virginia's 
appropriation  exceeding  the  sum  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  remainder  was  borrowed  from 
wealthy  men,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  frauds 
of  depreciation  and  to  secure  the  benefits  ot 
circulation.  Lawrence  Washington,  eldest 
brother  of  George,  served  in  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain at  the  siege  of  Carthage  n a  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  An  accomplished  gentleman, 
he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
Greneral  Wentworth  and  admiral  Vemoo, 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  and 
afler  the  latter  named  his  seat  on  the  Po- 
tomac. Shortly  afler  the  failure  at  Car- 
thagena  an  express  from  South  Carolina 
brought  tidings  that  the  Spaniards  had  made 
a  descent  upon  Georgia.  Captain  Dan* 
dridge,  commander  of  the  South-Sea  Casde. 
together  with  the  Snows  Hawk  and  SwiA. 
was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Oglethorpe.  The  Spaniards  were  repolsed. 
Georgia,  however,  being  still  threatened  hf 
a  Spanish  force,  concentrated  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Florida,  Oglethorpe  sent  Lieut  CoJ. 
Heron  to  recruit  a  regiment  in  Virginia. 
Captain  Lawrence  Washington  with  a  num- 
ber.  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  GSooch's  Car* 

•  Chalmers*  Introduc,  vol.  2,  pp.  16MGS.  Astoi** 
narly  Presbyterians  see  Hodges' Hist,  of  the  PresJiyu-^JS 
church,  part  1,  pp.  76-77.  Hawks,  p.  94.  Beverley,  B-  I V, 
p. 27.  anno  1705, said,  ** those couDtiea  where ihr  Pre^tte' 
rinn  Meetirijjsaro,  proiluce  very  raean  Tobacco  and  for  tb^l 
reason  can*t  get  an  Orthodox  Hiiiistcr  to  stay  afiii»i24 
them."  ' 
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tha^ena  regiment  lately  discharged,  jnat  now 
arririog  at  Hampton  and  meeting  with  He- 
ron, many  of  them  enlisted  under  him. 

[1736.]  The  first  Virginia  newspaper,  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  appeared.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  William  Parks  weekly,  at  15  shil- 
lings per  annum.  It  was  a  small  sheet,  in 
(he  interest  of  the  Government,  and  long 
the  odIj  journal  of  the  colony.  Pa^ks  print- 
ed Stith's  History  of  Virginia  and  the  Laws 
of  Virginia.  A  printing-press  was  first  es- 
tablished in  South  Carolina  and  a  newspa- 
per in  1734.  [1726.]  A  printing-press  was 
introdoced  into  Maryland.  One  had  been 
established  at  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts 
before  1647.  [1719.]  Two  newspapers  were 
inued  at  Boston,  and  [1725]  one  at  New 
York.*  [1737.]  The  town  of  Richmond 
was  laid  off  near  the  falls  of  James  river  by 
Col.  William  Byrd,  who  was  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  tract  there.  Shocco  Warehouse 
had  been  already  established  there  for  a  good 
many  y^ars.  t 


*  Grahame .  Amer.  EH.,  vol.  I,  pp.  237-393.  Vol.  2, 
W-  91-99.  Howe'»  Hi«t.  Coll.  of  Va.,  p.  331, citing  Thom- 
a>'s  Hisi.  of  Pmiin^.  [1671.]  Sir  Wm.  Berkley  ihankcU 
0)d  ihnl  there  were  "  no  free  schools  nor  prinlirgj"  in  Vir- 
tm*.  2  Honing,  p.  517.  ••  Feby  2,  1682,  John  Buckner'* 
^  been  *^etM»i  before  the  Lonl  Culpepper  and  his  Coun- 
^i  fur  printio^  the  Ihwb  of  16S0,  without  hiJ  exco.ljpncy'f 
'  '•'««  anH  he  am)  rhe  printer  ordered  to  enter  inio  bond  in 
f  100 noe  to  print  any  thing  thereafter  until  hia  m-.ijesiy'n 
cleMire  «ho«ld  be  known.'*  2  Hening,  p.  518.  Grahame 
Lot  jwirertiiig  to  Uiia  authority  fell  into  the  error  of  datin^ji 
''•«  first  inlrodiiclii>o  of  the  printing  press  inlo  Viiginia  in 
1^29  See  his  Hist,  of  U.  S  ,  Aracr.  Ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  91. 
The  first  evidence  of  printing  done  in  Virginia  is  the  edi- 
t>»A  1733  of  the  Revised  Lawa.    2  Hening,  p.  518. 

t  [1G}5.]  Fort  Charles,  called  after  the  Prince  royal. 
a'terwirds  Churle*  I.,  was  established  at  the  Fstlls  of  James 
"»er.  1  Hening,  p.  293.  [1679.]  A  tract  of  land  at  the 
falii.  eiicading  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth 
•rvi  If  ing  on  lioth  aides  of  the  river,  was  claimed  by  Caut. 
Allium  B>rd.  2  Hening,  pp.  453-451  A  large  piiri  of  this 
Ui)  on  the  North  aide  had  a  few  years  before  belonged  to  N  a- 
Ib^niel  Bscim,  Jr.  Byrd  had  been  active  in  bringing  some 
o^ibe  rebels  to  puniahment.  The  nanoes  Bacon's  Quarter 
ii  I  Bacon '»Qaarter  Branch,  are  still  preserved  there.  [1733  J 
(^^j|  Byrd  made  u  visit  to  his  plantations  on  the  Roanokeriver 
•«^»rop.mipd  by  Maj.  Maya,  Maj.  Munfont,  Mr.  Baniatfr  and 
Mr.  Pt-tcr.Jones.  While  here,  he  says,  "  We  laid  the  foun- 
<^>iioa  of  two  large  cities,  one  at  Shacco'a  to  be  caiteci 
Ricliinood,  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Appomattox,  to  br 
c.«!!«i  Petersburg.  These  Major  Mayo  offrred  to  lay  oui 
JO  iou  ariibjui  fee  or  reward.  The  truth  of  it  is,  these  twii 
i>!aces,  being  the  uppermost  landing  of  Jamea  and  Appn- 
Butioi  rivers,  are  outu rally  intended  for  marts,  where  lh»' 
tf^Sck  of  the  outer  inhabitanta  must  centre.  Thus  we  d.d 
Dot  build  castles  only  but  cities  in  the  au."  Westuvci 
iiSS.,p.lo7. 

From  the  Viijsinia  Gasette,  April  1737. 
Tkis  is  to  giv«  notice,  that  on  the  north  aide  uf  Jaioea 


During  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  disaffected 
and  turbulent  province  of  Ulster  suffered  pre- 
eminently  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  Quieted 
for  a  time  by  the  sword,  insurrection  again 
burst  forth  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Repeated  rebellions  crushed  [  1605] 
left  a  large  tract  of  country  desolate  and  fast 
declining  into  barbarism.  Nearly  six  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  thus,  by  forfeiture,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  James  colonized  this 
unhappy  district,  with  emigrants  partly  Eng- 
lish, principally  Scotch — one  of  the  few  wise 
and  salutary  measures  of  a  feeble  and  inglo- 
rious reign.  The  descendants  of  these  col- 
onists came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Scotch-Irish.  The  persecutions  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  only  rivetted  more  closely  their 
attachment  of  these  Presbyterians  to  their 
religious  and  political  principles,  and  Crom- 
well found  in  them  unbending,  indomitable 
disaffection.  It  was  not  however  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  that  the  Scotch-Irish  be- 
gan to  emigrate  to  America.  Many  of  them 
came  over  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thence  they  gradually  migrated  to  the  Wes- 
tern parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
inhabitinnr  the  frontier  of  civilization  and 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  red  men  and 
the  whites  of  the  older  settlements.  * 

After  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  a 
century  elapsed  before  Virginia  began  to 
extend  herself  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  [1714.]  Spotswood  had  ex- 
plored these  mountains  as  far  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  confluents  of  the  York  and 
the  Rappahannock.  The  fertile  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  first  allured  some  hardy  ad- 
venturers, and  before  the  year  1738,  some 
pioneer  cabins  erected  near  the  Shawnee 
Springs,  formed  the  embryo  of  the  town  of 
Winchester — long   the   frontier  out-post  of 


river,  near  the  uppermost  landing  and  a  little  below  the  falls, 
is  lately  laid  off  by  Major  Mayo  a  town  called  Riclimond, 
with  streets  siily-five  feet  wide  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
situation  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  goof*  water. 
It  lies  near  the  public  warehouse  at  Slioccoe's  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  quantities  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of  proris- 
ions.  The  lota  will  be  granted  in  fee  simple,  on  condi- 
tiononly,  of  building  a  hou.4e  in  three  years  lime,  of  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  fronting  within  fire  feet  of  the  street. 
The  lota  to  be  rated  according  to  the  convenience  of  their 
situation  and  to  be  sold  after  tliis  April  General  Court  by 


me, 


William  Byrd. 


*  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  CaroNna,  chap.  5.    Gra- 
hame, American  Edition,  vol.  8,  pp.  57-58,  in  note. 
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the  colony.  The  population  of  this  region 
was  composed  of  English  from  lowland  Vir- 
ginia, Germans,  and  Scotch-Irish  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  country  bordering  the  North 
and  South  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  was 
settled  by  a  Grerman  population,  which  re- 
tains its  language  and  simplicity  of  manners 
at  the  present  day.  At  length  a  few  bold 
adventurers,  finding  their  way  into  the  West- 
ern portion  of  the  Valley,  brought  back  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  charms  of  that 
country  and  some  pioneers  were  tempted  to 
plant  themselves  in  that  wild,  picturesque,  re- 
mote region.  John  Lewis,  a  Huguenot  by 
descent  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  established 
himself  in  the  forests  of  Augusta  county, 
near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Staunton  and 
on  the  border  of  a  creek  which  yet  bears  his 
name.  Assaulted  in  his  native  country  by 
an  oppressive  landlord  and  a  band  of  ruffian 
retainers,  seeing  his  wife  wounded  and  a 
brother  slain,  Lewis  slew  the  lawless  noble- 
man and  found  it  necessary  to  escape  from 
Ireland  to  America.  He  reached  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  thirty  of  his 
former  tenantry.  The  king  of  England  af- 
terwards granted  him  a  pardon  and  patents 
for  an  extensive  tract  of  Western  Virginia. 
The  residence  of  this  fearless  pioneer  came 
to  be  known  as  Fort  Lewis.  [1736.]  Lewis 
visiting  Williamsburg,  met  with  Benjamin 
Burden,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of 
the  Northern  Neck.  Burden  accepted  Lew- 
is's invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  sequestered 
home  in  the  backwoods.  The  visit  was  oc- 
cupied in  exploring  the  virgin  beauties  of 
the  Valley  and  in  hunting.  A  captured 
young  buffalo  was  given  to  Burden,  and  he 
on  his  return  presented  it  to  Governor  Gooch, 
who,  thus  propitiated,  authorized  him  to  lo- 
cate 100,000  acres  of  land  in  Augusta. 
Whether  the  young  buffalo  was  reckoned  a 
consideration  equivalent  to  the  land  is  lefl 
to  conjecture.  [1737.]  Burden  to  settle  his 
territory  brought  upwards  of  100  families 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the 
border  counties  of  England.  Other  colo- 
nies emanating  from  the  same  quarters,  fol- 
lowed and  settled  that  portion  of  the  valley 
intervening  between  the  German  settlements 
and  the  borders  of  the  James  river.  *     In 

•  Howe's  Hisl.  Coll..  pp.,  181-451.  citing  extract  fiom 
MS. by  R«v.  Henry  Ruafoer. 


December,  1742,  a  skirmish  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Augusta  between  a  party  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians  and  some  militia  under 
Colonel  Patton.  Captain  McDowell  and 
seven  other  militia-men  were  slain.  In  1722 
Spotswood  had  effected  a  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations,  by  which  they  stipulated  never  to 
appear  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  nor 
South  of  the  Potomac.  As,  however,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  gradually  extended  like  a 
vapor  beyond  the  western  base  of  that  range, 
collisions  ensued.  July  31,  1743,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  between  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Six  Nations  on  the  other.  The  tomahawk 
was  buried ;  the  wampum  belts  of  peace  de- 
livered to  briorhten  the  silver  chain  of  friend- 
ship,  and  the  red  men  for  the  consideration 
of  four  hundred  pounds  reluctantly  relin- 
quished the  country  lying  westward  from  the 
frontier  of  Virginia  to  the  river  Ohio.  The 
expense  of  this  treaty  was  paid  out  of  the 
royal  quit-rents. 

In  November  4th  of  this  year,  William 
Fairfax,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  North- 
ern Neck,  was  appointed  of  his  majesty's 
council,  in  the  place  of  Commissary  Blair. 
About  this  time  died  Col.  William  Byrd,  one 
of  the  Council.     A  vast  fortune  enabled  him 
to  live  in  a  style  of  hospitable  splendor  before 
unknown  in  Virginia,  and  to  indulge  a  munifi- 
cent liberality.     His  extensive  learning  wad 
improved  by  a  keen  observation  and  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  and  correspondence  widi 
the  wits  and  noblemen  of  his  day  in  England. 
His  writings  display  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  colony 
and  contain  daguerrotype  sketches  of  the  man- 
ners of  his  age.     His  diffuse  style  is  relieved  by 
humor,  which,  according^to  the  spirit  of  hi$ 
times,  is  often  coarse  and  indelicate.     To 
him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  contributed 
more  perhaps  to  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
torical materials  of  Virginia  than  any  other 
of  her  sone.  • 


♦  He  lies  buried  in  Ibe  garden  of  his  seat,  Westor*^. 
where  a  marble  monument  bears  ihe  foMowing  inscnpii^- 
"Herelielh  the  Honorable  WilliHm  Bynl,  £sq.  Bel^| 
born  to  one  of  the  amplest  fortunes  in  this  coanir  j,  he  m%% 
sent  early  to  England  for  his  edacatioo,  where  aoder  xtJt 
care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Sodthwell  and  erer  f-i- 
Toured  with  his  particular  instructions,  he  made  a  hapc^T 
proficiency  in  polite  and  varioua  learning.  By  the  netis* 
of  Uiesaine  noble  friend,  be  waa  iotrodoced  to  the  aeqeaiB- 
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[1744.]  France  endeavoring  to  impose 
a  popish  pretender  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art upon  the  people  of  England,  the  col- 
onies were  advised  to  pot  themselves  in  readi- 
ness against  the  threatened  blow.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  following  year  the  assembly  was 
convened ;  but  still  adhering  to  a  rigid  econ- 
omy, the  burgesses  refused  to  make  any 
appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
About  this  period,  £dward  Treiawney,  Grov- 
emor  of  Jamaica  was  authorized  to  recruit 
areviment  in  Virginia.  A  rebellion  burst 
forth  in  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  pretender 
Charles  James.  When  the  news  of  it  reach- 
ed Yir^nia,  the  assembly  was  called  togeth- 
er. The  college,  the  clergy  and  the  bur- 
gesses unanimously  pledged  their  private  re- 
itonrees  and  those  of  the  colony  to  support 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  proclamation  was 
issned  against  Romish  priests  sent,  it  was 
alleged,  as  emissaries  from  Maryland  to  se- 
dace  the  people  of  Virginia  from  their  al- 
legiance. Intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  pretender  at  Culloden,  [16th  of  April, 
1746,]  was  joyfully  received  in  the  Ancient 
Dominion  and  celebrated  by  effigies  of  the 
unfortunate  prince,  bonfires,  processions  and 
illuminations.  In  May  the  assembly  appro- 
priated four  thousand  pounds  to  the  raising 
of  Virginia's  quota  of  troops  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada.     The  troops  so  raised  sailed 


itflce  of  mjtny  of  the  first  persons  of  lliut  nge  for  know* 

Uge,  wit,  virtue,  Mrlh  or  high  station,  and  particularly 

^oninicted  a  most  intimate  and  bosom  friendship  with  the 

^vned  and  illustrious  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  lie 

*»  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  studied  for 

«onjc  lime  in  the  Low   Countries  ;  visited  the  Court  of 

France  and  was   chosen  Fellow  of  the   Royal  Society. 

Hills  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 

^^o(ry,  he  wds  made  receiver  general  of  his  majedly's 

ffvcDU€s  here ;  was  thrice  appointed  public  ai^ent  to  the 

fwri  sinti  miniiitry  of  England  and  being  thirty-seven  years 

a  nicmlief,  at  laat  became  president  of  tlie  council  of  this 

colony.    To  all  this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  Uiste 

did  life,  tbe  well-bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion, 

the  Nplendid  economist  and  prudetii  father  of  a  family,  with 

^f  constant  enemy  of  all  ezorbitunt  power  and  hearty 

friend  to  the  lilierties  of  his  coanlry.    Nat.  Mar.  28,  J674. 

Hon.  Aug.  2C,  1744.    An  JElnt  70."     liis  portrwit;  a  fine 

oM  ca»slier  face,  is  preserved  at  Derkley. 

Beverley,  B.  4,  p.  62,  thus  allndes  to  the  garden  at  West- 
over:  **  Colonel  Byrd,  in  his  ganlen,  which  is  the  finest  in 
tliai  coantry,  has  a  sammer-house  set  round  with  the /ndtan 
boney-suckle,  which  all  the  Summer  is  continually  full  of 
iweft  fluHers,  in  which  theae  birds  delight  exceedingly. 
('[•on  these  flowers  I  have  seen  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
ii<'4Qttfnl  creatures  together,  which  sjiortcd  about  me  so  fa- 
niiliarly,  that  w  itb  their  little  winga  they  often  fanned  my 
face." 


from  Hampton  in  June  under  convoy  of  the 
Fowey  man-of-war.  The  expedition  proved 
abortive.  Gooch  was  knighted  during  this 
year. 

Not  long  ader,  the  capitol  at  Williams- 
burg was  burned.  The  burgesses  availed 
themselves  of  this  conjuncture  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  the  metropolis  at  a 
point  more  favorable  to  commerce.  This 
scheme  was  rejected  by  the  council.  Gooch 
on  this  occasion  displayed  duplicity.  To 
the  Board  of  Trade  he  praised  the  noble 
views  of  the  burgesses,  while  he  censured 
the  selfishness  of  the  council ;  yet  in  public 
he  blamed  the  burgesses,  ''as  he  thought 
this  the  best  method  to  stifle  the  fiame  of 
contention."  In  this  case  he  seems  not  to 
have  reckoned  ''honesty  the  best  policy." 
Perhaps  it  was  not  and  is  not  generally,  else 
there  would  be  more  of  it  in  the  world. 

[1747.]  The  town  of  Richmond  was  es- 
tablished and  in  the  following  year  Peters- 
burg and  Blandford.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  laws ;  it  consisted  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  Philip  Ludwell,  Beverley 
Whiting,  Carter  Burwell  and  Benjamin  Wal- 
ler. [1748.]  The  vestries  were  authorized 
to  make  presentation  to  benefices. 

Dissent  fi-om  the  established  church  beoran 
to  develope  itself  in  Virginia.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Western  frontier  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Their  remote 
situation  afforded  them  entire  religious  free- 
dom. [1740.)  The  celebrated  Whitefield  vis- 
ited Virginia  and  preached  at  Williamsburg 
by  the  invitation  of  Commissary  Blair.  The 
extraordinary  religious  excitement  aroused 
in  America  by  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Whitefield  was  styled  "  the  New-light 
Stir."  In  lower  Virginia  Presbyterianism 
had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Han- 
over. Between  1740  and  1743  a  few  fami- 
lies of  this  county  segregated  themselves 
from  the  established  church  and  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship at  the  house  of  Samuel  Morris,  the 
zealous  leader  of  this  little  band  of  dissent- 
ers. Of  singular  simplicity  of  character — 
sincere,  devout,  earnest,  he  was  in  tbe  habit 
of  reading  to  his  neighbors  from  favorite  re- 
ligious works,  particularly  Luther's  commen- 
tary on  the  Galatians,  with  the  view  of  com- 
municating to  others,  impressions  that  had 
been  made  on  himself.    [1743.]  Having  met 
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with  a  volume  of  Whitefield's  sermons,  he 
commenced  readinjj  them  to  his  audience, 
who  met  to  hear  them  every  Sunday  and 
frequently  on  week  days.  At  length  his 
dwellincr  beinor  found  too  small  to  contain 
his  increasing  congregaticn,  a  meeting-house 
was  built  merely  for  reading,  and  it  came  to  be 
called  "Morris's  Readinor-room.*'  He  was 
soon  invited  to  read  these  sermons  in  other 
parts  of  fhe  country  and  thus  other  reading 
houses  were  established.  Those  who  fre- 
quented them  were  fined  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  church,  and  Morris  himself  oAen 
incurred  this  penalty.  When  called  on  by 
the  General  Court  to  declare  to  what  de- 
nomination they  belonged,  these  unsophis- 
ticated dissenters,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
call  themselves,  assumed  for  the  present 
time,  the  name  of  Lutherans,  (quite  una- 
ware that  this  appellation  had  been  appro- 
priated by  any  others,)  but  shortly  ailerwards 
they  relinquished  that  name.  * 

Partaking  in  the  religious  excitement  which 
then  pervaded  the  colonies,  limited  in  infor- 
niatk>n  and  in  the  means  of  attaining  it,  dis- 
cordant opinions  began  to  divide  this  little 
association  of  unorganized  dissenters.  Some 
seemed  to  be  verging  towards  Antinomianism, 
and  it  became  a  question  among  them  wheth- 
er it  was  right  to  pray,  as  prayer  could  not 
alter  the  divine  purposes  and  it  might  be  im- 
pious to  desire  that  it  should.         , 

[1743.]  Rev.  William  Robinson,  a  mission- 
ary sent  out  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, visited  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  preached  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  Prince  £dward,  Campbell,  and 
Charlotte  counties,  and  in  the  last  founded 
a  congregation.  Invited  to  Hanover,  he 
preached  for  four  successive  days  to  large 
congregations  of  people.  Some  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  publicly  giving  vent 


♦  AMemoir  of  Samuel  Davics  in  Evan,  and  Lit.  Mag., 
(edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,)  vol.  2,  pp.  113, 186.201, 
330,  353,  474.  This  work  contains  a  large  majs  of  vulu- 
■iible  historical  and  biogmphical  materials  Mppertaining  to 
Virginia.  "Origin  of  Presby'.eriaoism,"  Jb.  pp.  346,353. 
This  is  a  trHditional  nccounl  given  from  memory  after  an 
interval  of  25  years.  In  some  points  ii  is  erroneous;  in 
general  it  is  no  doubt  antiientic,— in  particulars  it  admits  of 
doubt.  Sketch  of  Hist,  of  the  Cbarch,  (by  Rev.  Mosea 
Hoge,  sometime  President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,) 
appended  to  Campbell's  Hist,  of  Va.,  pp.  290, 310.  Huwks, 
<ihap.6.  3  Burk.  pp.  119,  125.  Hodge's  Hist,  of  Presby- 
terian ckurcb,  part  2,  pp.  42, 46.  284,  265. 


to  their  overwhelming  emotions.  Many  were 
converted.  Robinson  before  his  departure 
succeeded  in  correctincr  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  dissenters  and  brought  them  to  cod- 
duct  public  worship  with  better  order,  prayer 
and  singing  of  psalms  being  now  introdu- 
ced, so  that  <'  he  brought  them  into  some 
kind  of  church  order  on  the  Presbyterian 
model.*'  •  Another  Missionary,  Rev.  Mr. 
Roan,  from  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  preach- 
ed with  success  in  Virginia,  and  the  conse- 
quent excitement,  together  with  his  speak 
ing  freely  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy 
of  the  colony,  gave  alarm  to  the  supporters 
of  the  established  church  and  measures  were 
concerted  for  arresting  these  inroads  of  dis- 
sent. To  aggravate  the  indignation  of  the 
government,  a  perjured  calumniator,  whose 
name  has  not  survived,  swore  "  that  he  beard 
Mr.  Roan  utter  blasphemous  expressions  iu 
his  sermon."  An  indictment  was  drawn  up 
against  him,  although  he  had  left,  the  colony. 
Some  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  preach 
at  their  houses,  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  General  Court,  and  two  of  (hem 
were  fined.  The  indictment,  however,  was 
dropped  ;  the  witnesses  summoned  to  testi- 
fy against  him  having  testified  in  his  favor, 
and  the  accuser  fled  from  the  colony.  How- 
ever, the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  government 
continuing  unabated,  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
[1745,]  at  the  instance  of  a  deputation  ot 
Morris  and  some  other  dissenters  of  East- 
ern Virginia,  sent  an  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  in  their  behalf,  by  two 
clergymen,  William  Tennent  and  Samuel 
Finley.  They  were  kindly  received  by  Gooch 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  in  Hanover,  bat 
they  returned  in  a  week  to  their  own  coun- 
try. The  first  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
visited  this  part  of  Virginia,  Robinson,  Todd, 
Roan,  &c.,  were  by  the  people  denominated 
New  Lights — a  name  employed  by  their  ad- 
herents in  a  favorable  sense ;  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  an  epithet  of  ridicule.  In  1743. 
when  Morris  and  some  other  dissenters  had 
at  Williamsburg  professed  their  adhesion  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  *' Confession 
of  Faith,"  Gooch  had  received  them  kindlr 
and  recognized  their  right  to  the  privilege? 

*  "Origin  of  Presbyterianism,"  Evan,  and  Lit  M«f., 
vol.  2.  p.  351.  White6cld  afterwHrd^  preiif'hed  (or  suise 
days  in  Hanover.  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  said,  eslcriaed  W&iie- 
field  the  greatest  oraior  that  be  had  evet  listeiml  ta 
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of  the  Toleration  Act.  •  In  this  year,  1745, 
it  has  been  seen  he  gave  a  like  reception  to 
Tenneot  and  Finley.  Yet  in  April  of  the 
same  year  he  delivered  a  severe  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  against  '*  certain  false  teach- 
ers, lately  crept  into  this  government,  who 
without  order,  or  license,  or  producing  any 
testimonial  of  their  education,  or  sect,  pro- 
fessing themselves  ministers  under  the  pre- 
tended influence  of  new  light,  extraordinary 
impulse,  and  such  like  satirical  and  enthusi- 
astick  knowledge,  lead  the  innocent  and  igno- 
rant people  into  all  kinds  of  delusion."  In  the 
summerofthe  following  year  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation against  Moravians,  New  Lights  and 
Methodists,!  prohibiting  under  severe  penal- 
ties their  meetings.  In  regard  to  the  dissent- 
ers, Gooch  exhibited  inconsistency  if  not  du- 
plicity in  bringing  such  harsh  and  sweeping 
charges  against  these  ministers  whom  he  had 
received  so  courteously.  Perhaps  he  in- 
tended to  apply  his-  denunciations  only  to 
Roan  and  a  few  others  who  had  rendered 
themselves  particularly  odious.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Governor  at  first, 
vhen  he  reckoned  the  visits  of  these  mis- 
sionaries transient  and  their  influence  incon- 
siderable, was  willing  to  indulge  his  courte- 
ous and  obliging  disposition  towards  them. 
But  when  dissent  was  found  spreading  with 
fuch  unexpected  rapidity,  Gooch,  together 
*iih  the  clergy  and  other  friends  of  the  es- 


*  Accordtogto  **  Origin  of  Presbyterian  ism,"  2  Evan. 
•ih)  Lit  Mag.,  p.  349.  "The  Oovernor,  Gooch,  (who  il 
**s  tajd  had  been  erfacated  a  PreHbyterian,  but  for  the 
uke  of  an  office,  or  for  aome  other  reason,  had  become  a 
number  of  the  eslabliahed  church,)  immediately  observed, 
w  »wing  the  contesaion,  that  these  men  were  Presbyteri- 
ans and  ibat  they  were  tolerated  by  the  litws  of  England." 
The  iotertiew  between  the  Governor  and  Council  and 
Uorris  and  his  companions,  wa«  interrupted  by  a  thitnder- 
<tormof  extraordinary  fury.  This  was  one  of  a  train  of 
providential  events,  v»hich  the  dissenting  deputation  be* 
tirvedio  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  alx)ut  the  fa- 
»oraUe  issue  of  their  application. 

t  3  Bark,  p.  119, 122, 125.  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alezan- 
^^t  in  the  Richmond  Watchman  and  Observer  for  Mun-h 
^^b,  1S47,  says—**  These  first  Presbyterian  Ministers  who 
mited  Middle  Virginia  were  by  the  people  denominated 
^Kw  LioHts.  This  name  was  not  given  to  them  in  the 
North,  where  oo  account  of  the  division  of  the  Prcsbylcri* 
«i  Churvh  into  two  parties  they  were  called  Neio  tide  and 
Uie  other  party  Old-aide.  But  as  those  zealous  servants  of 
God  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
generation  by  the  Spirit— doctrines  in  those  days  never 
beard  from  the  pulpits  of  the  established  clergy  of  Virgin- 
ta~they  weia  very  ootDinonly  denominated  Niw  Lights." 


tahlishment,  became  alarmed  and  had  re- 
course to  measures  of  intolerance  which  they 
would  rather  have  avoided.  * 

Rev.  Samuel  Davies  was  pre-eminently 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  extending 
Presbyterianism  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Born 
in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  No- 
vember 3,  1724,  and  educated -principally  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  visited  Hanover  county  for 
the  firsttime,  transiently,  in  April,  1747.  Lan- 
guishing under  consumption,  which  threat- 
ened to  cut  him  off  prematurely,  he  howev- 
er recovered  sufficient  strength  to  return  to 
Hanover,  1748,  and  settled  at  a  place  about 
12  miles  from  t)ie  Falls  of  James  river,  t 
Severe  laws  had  been  passed  in  Virginia  in 
accordance  with  the  £nnrlish  Act  of  Uni- 
formity,  though  with  less  penalty,  and  en- 
forcing attendance  at  the  Parish  church. 
The  Toleration  Act  was  little  understood  in 
Virginia ;  Davies  examined  it  carefully  and 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  in  force  in  the 
colony,  not  indeed  by  virtue  of  its  original 
enactment  in  England,  but  because  it  had 
been  expressly  recognized  and  adopted  by 
an  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  He  had 
accordingly,  upon  qualifying  according  to  the 
act  of  toleration,  procured  from  the  General 
Court,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  Hanover  in 
1747,  a  license  of  four  places  of  worship, 
meeting-houses  in  the  language  of  that  day, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Hano- 
ver and  New  Kent.  [October,  1748.]  Licen- 
ses were  upon  the  petitions  of  the  dissen- 
ters with  difficulty  obtained,  for  three  other 
meeting-houses  lying  in  Caroline,  Louisa 
and  Goochland.  Davies  was  now  only  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  yet  his  fervid  elo- 
quence attracted  large  congregations^  inclu- 
ding many  churchmen.  On  several  occasions 
he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  dissenters  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court. 
In  one  instance  Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's 
Attorney  General,  made  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  act  of  Toleration  did 
not  extend  to  Virginia.  When  Davies,  by 
permission,  rose  to  reply,  a  titter  ran  through 
the  court.     It  vanished  however  at  the  first 


*  Dr. •A.  Alexander  in  the  communication  to  the  Watch* 
man  and  Observer  before  ciicd. 

t  Rev.  John  Rodijers,  who  accompanied  Davies,  finding 
it  impo!«sible  to  obtain  from  the  Government  permission  to 
settle  in  Virginia,  returned  to  the  North.  Miller'^  Life  of 
Rodger's  cited  by  Dr.  Alexiiiider,  ubi  supra. 
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sentence  that  he  uttered.  He  contended 
that  if  the  Toleration  Act  did  not  extend  to 
Virginia,  then  neither  did  the  act  of  Uni- 
formity. His  masterly  argument  commanded 
admiration,  and,  during  his  stay  in  Williams- 
burg, he  received  many  civilities,  especially 
from  Dr.  Blair  and  Sir  William  Gopch.  And 
when  Davies  visited  Encrland  some  i  ears  af* 
ter,  he  obtained  from  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  the 
king's  Attorney  General,  a  decision  that  the 
Toleration  Act  did  extend  to  Virginia.  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  his  "old  adversary,"  happened 
to  be  in  London  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  William  Gooch  had  now  been  governor 
of  Virginia  for  twenty-two  years,  when  14th 
of  August,  1749,]  he  left  the  colony  amidst 
the  regrets  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
an  occasional  flexibility  of  principles,  he  was 
a  man  of  virtuous  character,  and  this  together 
with  singular  amenity  of  manners,  made  him 
uncommonly  popular.  His  zeal  for  the  church 
betrayed  him,  towards  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, into  something  of  intolerance,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  re- 
Bpecteven  of  dissenters.  *  During  his  adminis- 
tration, from  1728  to  1749,  the  number  of  the 
Virginians  had  nearly  doubled  and  there  had 
been  added  one  third  to  the  extent  of  their 
settlements,  t 

The  government  devolved  upon  Robinson, 
president  of  the  council ;  but  he  dying  within 
a  few  days,  Thomas  Lee  succeeded  as  presi- 
cient«     The  duke  of  Albemarle }  was  now 


*  Campbell,  p.  301.  Rev.  Snmael  Davies  spoke  of 
Oooch  and  the  council  as  follows  :— ''  The  Hon.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gooch,  our  late  governor,  discovered  a  ready  disposi- 
tion to  atlow  us  all  claimable  privileges  and  the  greatest 
avemion  to  persecating  measures;  but  considering  the 
shocking  reports  spread  abroad  concerning  us*  by  officious 
malignants,  it  was  no  great  wonder  the  council  discovered 
a  considerable  reluctance  to  tolerate  us.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  I  peniuade  myself  they  wouhl  have  shown  them- 
selves the  guardians  of  our  legal  privileges  as  well  as  gen- 
erous patriots  to  their  country,  which  is  the  charucter  gen- 
erally given  them." 

t  Chalmers'  Introduction,  vol.  2,  p.  202. 

X  Of  Lord  Albemarle,  then  ambassador  in  Pafie,  Horace 
Walpole  says  :^**  It  was  convenient  to  him  to  be  anywhere 
but  in  England.  His  debts  were  excessive,  though  he  was 
ambassador,  groom  of  the  Stole,  Governor  of  Virginis,  and 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  guards.  His  figure  was  genteel, 
his  manner  noble  and  agreeable.  I'he  rest  of  his  merit 
was  the  interest  Lady  Albemarle  bad  with  the  king  through 
Lndy  Yarmouth.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated  the  French 
manners  since  he  came  to  Paris,  where  be  never  conversed 
with  a  Frenchman.  If  goo<i  breeding  is  not  different  from 
good  sense.  Lord  Albemarle  at  least  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish it  from  good  nature.  He  would  bow  to  his  postilion 
while  he  was  mining  his  tailor.*' 


governor-in-chief.  This  Thomas  Lee  was 
father  of  Philip  Ludwell,  Richard  Hearj, 
Thomas  L.  Arthur,  Francis  Lightfoot  and 
William.  As  Westmoreland,  their  native 
county,  is  distinguished  above  all  others  in 
Virginia,  as  the  birth-place  of  geDitts,— so 
perhaps  no  other  Virginian  could  boast  so 
many  distinguished  sons  as  presideut  Lee. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Burwell  of  Glou- 
cester, an  eminent  scholar.  During  his  brief 
administration,  nine  Cherokee  chiefe,  with 
thirty  warriors,  visited  Williamsburg.  A  party 
of  the  Nottaways,  animated  by  inveterate  ho&- 
iility,  approached  to  attack  them.  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  effected  a  reconciliation  and 
they  sate  down  and  smoked  together  (he  pipe 
of  peace.  * 


*  Carter's  Creek,  (the  old  sent  of  the  Biirwvlls,)  it  situa- 
ted on  A  creek  of  ibat  name  and  not  far  bark  from  the  Yoik 
river.  The  high,  diamond-shaped  chimneys  and  lite  pxnel- 
ling  of  the  interior,  remind  the  vijitor  ihnt  Virsinii  i»  truly 
the  Anditnt  Dominion.  In  the  family  grsre-yard,  shaded 
with  locusts,  overrun  with  parasites  and  gnperines, Ibe 
following  iusrripiions  are  to  be  found  :— 

Here  lyelh  the  Body  of 

Lewis  Son  of  Lewis  BVRWELL  and  Abipll 

his  wife  on  the  left  band 

Of  his  brother  Bacon  and 

Sister  Jnne.     He  departed 

this  life  ye  17th  day  of 

September  1696  in  the  15th  years  of  bis  age. 

To  the  Sacred  Memory  of  AUisall, 

the  loveing  and  Beloved  wife  of  Maithew 

Borwell,  of  the  county  of  Glostrr. 

Virginia,  Gent,  who  was  descended 

of  the  illustrious  family  of  Bacons  and 

Heiresse  of  the  Honhle.  Natiianiel  Bacon,  £»Im 

President  of  Virginia,  who 

not  being  more  Honombip  in  her 

Birth  than  Vertuous  in  her  Life  departed 

this  world  the  12th  day  of  November 

1692,  aged  36  years,  having  Blessed  ber 

Husband  wiih  four  sons  and  six  daugfatcn. 

Beneath  this  tomb  lies  the  body  of  Major  NatbaniH  B'i^ 
well,  elde»l  son  of  Major  Lewis  Burwell,  whobyi«<l>- 
regul:tted  conduct  and  firm  intesrity  justly  esuMiR'tf^  > 
good  reputation.  He' died  in  the  rorty-nrst  year  of  bi'  *^* 
leaving  behind  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter  I7  £'■>'' 
l)eth  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Carter,  Esq,  in  the  jeir « 
our  Lord  Christ  MDCCXXI. 

Here  lyeth  the  Iwdv  of  the  Hoole.  Lewis  BurvrII.«on4^ 
Majr.  Lewis  Burwell  and  Lucy  his  wife  of  the  counrj  a 
Gloster,  who  first  married  Abigail  Smith  of  the  Fimil;  <« 
the  Bacons,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  six  d^'uvr'* 
and  after  her  death  to  Martha  the  widow  of  fbc  H**'*'  ?• 
William  Cole,  by  whom  he  also  had  two  8on»«ndi^^ 
daughters,  and  departed  this  life  the  19th  day  of  Deceo'T. 
Anno  Domini  1710,  leaving  behind  him  tbr««  soas  ^^ 
danghters. 

at    L 

In  perpetual  memory  of  the  virtuous  Lnnr  Borwe  '•  • 
loveing  and  beloved  wife  of  Major  Lewis  Burwell.  (»t  <»• 
county  of  Gloster,  in  Virginia,  long  sinee  d«ce«»ed,  irfl« 
the  ancient  family  of  Higginsons  and  wastbe  only  d*oif*» 
of  the  valiant  CapL  Robert  Higginson.one  of  the  fi'**  "**J 
manders  that  nubdued  the  country  of  Virjini*  ff^""  'JJJ 
power  of  the  Heathen,  who  not  being  more  worthr  »f  ^ 
birth  than  virtuous  in  her  life,  exchanged  this  life  for  a  .ri- 
ter  on  tiic  6tb  of  November  in  tbe  —  year  of  berate  - 1»'^ 
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WOE  AND  WEAL,  OR  THE  TRANSITIONS  OF  LIFE. 

A  TALE. 
8T  A   LADT   or  VIRGINIA. 

"  Mto'i  yeslerdsy  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow, 
Ntu|bi  fflajr  endure  but  muubiliiy." 

Mn.  M.  W.  Shelby, 

Harcoart  and  Rej^inald  Delacy  were  twin  bro- 
then  and  the  only  children  of  a  brave  officer,  who 
vas  killed  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc  Henry, 
Dear  Baliimore,  Maryland,  during  the  war  of  1812, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

That  **  roisfurtones  rarely  come  singly,"  is  as 
true  a  proverb  as  it  is  common,  and  this,  their  first 
ealaioity,wa8  qoickty  followed  by  a  seeoDd  equally 
KTere,  the  loss  of  their  mother,  whose  eonstitn- 
tion  had  been  so  enfeebled  by  long  declining  health, 
ibat  she  sunk  under  tbe  affliction  occasioned  by 
her  boaband's  untimely  death,  and  a  few  months 
after  that  melancholy  event,  her  sainted  spirit  took 
its  flight  from  earth,  to  rejoin  him  in  a  happier 
•pherc. 

A  sketch  of  Mrs.  Delaey  may  not  be  inoppor- 
tune. She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  beao- 
lifu),  and  an  heiress,' and  as  might  be  expected,  re- 
ceired  nameroos  oflTers  of  marriage,  but  rejected 
ail  for  the  sake  of  him  who  had  gained  her  young 
affections  before  she  entered  society^her  cousin, 
Oswald,— the  gallant  Major  whom  she  wedded. 

Her  disposition  was  extremely  gay,  perhaps  too 
volatile,  but  when  maternal  feelings  were  devel- 
^1  tbey  triumphed  over  every  other  propensity 
aod  she  readily  abandoned  the  haunts  of  |!)ieasure 
ud  devoted  herself  to  her  children  and  a  husband, 
vhom  ahe  idolized.  He  being  a  sensible  and  re- 
HgioQs  man,  the  force  of  bis  example  cansed  her 
to  render  a  lovely  character  still  more  lovely  by 
the  additional  graces  of  piety  and  its  attendant 
firtoes,  humility  and  gentleness.  Although  in  her 
fortieth  year,  and  a  prey  to  blighting  sickness, 
ii^any  personal  attractions  still  remained ;  a  set  of 
delicately  chiselled  features,  a  fair  skin  and  large, 
loatrooa  hazel  eyes,  to  which  consumption,  with 
that  mysterious  effect  peculiar  to  it,  communicated 
Bausoal  brilliancy,  white  the  softness  of  her  voice, 
tbe  elegance  of  her  manners,  for  she  had  been  bred 
^n  the  highest  circles,  and  the  conviction  which 
h^r  fragile  appearance  instantly  produced,  that  her 
life  was  fast  waning  away,  created  interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  her. 

A  touching  and  a  holy  scene  did  tbe  chamber  of 

that  dying  mother  present,  in  the  agonizing  mo- 

n^nt  of  separation  from  the  loved  ones  of  earth ! 

It  was  a  gloomy  November  evening,  and  the 
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wind  in  fitfo)  gusts  shook  the  closed  blinda  of  the 
invalid's  apartment,  but  comfort  and  quiet  reigned 
within.  A  carpet  and  curtains  of  pch  crimson,  a 
brisk  file  and  an  astral  lamp  diflosed  a  cheerful 
glow  around  the  room,  and  the  atmosphere  savored 
of  an  aromatic  perfume  from  a  pastil  horning  in  a 
miniature  castle  of  gilded  porcelain.  Near  a  table, 
covered  with  books  and  implements  for  drawing« 
and  a  tray  of  oranges  and  candied  fruits,  reclined 
Mrs.  Delacy  in  an  easy  ehair,  while  Reginald  read 
alond  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  excellent  volumes 
and  Harcourt  inspected  a  portfolio  of  engravings. 
Suddenly  a  slight  faintness  assailed  her  and  she 
requested  them  to  extinguish  the  pastil  and  open 
the  door  to  admit  air.  They  did  so,  but  she  grew 
worse  and  they  summoned  her  nurse,  who  alarmed 
at  the  death -like  hue  and  expression  of  her  face, 
immediately  sent  for  a  physician  and  despatched  a 
messenger  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  who  resided  a  few  miles  off  and  had 
acted  as  their  protector  from  the  period  of  the 
Major's  death. 

They  came,  and  Mrs.  Delacy  was  soon  aware 
of  her  approaching  dissolution ; — ^sbe  was  undis- 
mayed, for  she  knew  that  the  benificent  Creator  she 
had  served  in  prosperity,  would  not  forsake  her  in 
tbe  hour  of  trouble,  and  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity she  was  calm  and  colleeted.  Raising  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  for  some  min- 
utes she  appeared  absorbed  in  fervent  supplication, 
she  then  embraced  and  solemnly  blessed  her  weep- 
ing sons,  as  they  knelt  by  her  side,  and  committed 
them  to  tbe  guardianship  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
the  smile  of  an  angel  beamed  over  her  counte- 
nance as  she  thanked  himMthe  doctor  and  nurse  for 
their  kindness,  and  lefl  affectionate  messages  for 
absent  friends. 

I  Ere  morning,  the  vigils  of  love  and  duty  were 
no  longer  necessary — the  sufferer  was  at  rest ;  and 
the  convulsive  sobs  of  the  bereaved  brothers,  the 
stealthy  tread  and  low  whispers  of  sympathizing 
assistants  and  the  moaning  of  the  autumn  wind, 
which  seemed  chanting  a  requiem  for  the  dead, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  fell  upon  the  ear  through- 
oat  tbe  mansion  of  the  departed. 

'*  Until  the  grave  shot  from  our  sight  its 
Victims,  there  is  hope." 

And  although  their  roother^s  increasing  pallor  and 
debility  ought  to  have  prepared  them  for  the  **  com- 
ing woe,"  Harcoart  and  Reginald  clung  to  the  fond 
anticipation  of  her  recovery,  and  their  bereave- 
ment was  a  shock  that  overwhelmed  them  with 
despair. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  faithful  to  his  tnist,  and 
when  the  last  sad  rites  of  sepulture  had  been  per- 
formed over  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Delacy,  he  re- 
moved his  wards,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
Cberwell  Cottage,  his  own  rustic,  bet  tastefol  rtai* 
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dence  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  Here  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald and  her  two  little  daughters  greeted  them 
with  cordiality,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  soothe 
and  content  them.  Grief  has  but  temporary  power 
over  the  young;  it  may  cause  them  to  droop  like 
flowers  for  awhile,  but  like  flowers  will  they  revive, 
if  bedewed  with  the  waters  of  consolation  and 
kindness,  and  thus  treated,  Harcourtand  Reginald 
by  degrees  resumed  their  cheerfulness  and  shared 
in  the  sports  of  their  biythesome  associates,  Amanda 
and  Rosa ;  these  little  lassies  were  several  years 
younger  than  themselves  and  as  bright  and  bloom- 
ing as  the  roses  of  Damascus.  The  income  ari- 
sing from  the  Delacy  property,  was  amply  sufl^- 
cient  for  the  support  and  education  of  our  young 
heroes,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  considerable  length 
at  the  cottage,  they  were  placed  at  school  at  Eton, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  that  famous  establishment 
founded  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  they  continued 
several  years,  in  which  interim,  Harcourt,  who  was 
as  wild  and  bold  as  Disraeli's  *'  Vivian  Grey,'' 
he&ded  a  row  for  amusement  whenever  he  had  a 
chance,  and  was  careful  not  to  injure  himself  by 
too  close  an  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  or  the 
classics;  Reginald,  on  the  contrary,  became  their 
devotee.  In  troth,  the  patriarchal  twins  of  yore, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  were  not  more  widely  different  in 
appearance,  ladies  and  dispositions,  than  were  these, 
our  pen  portrays,  and  when  qualified  for  their 
terms  at  college,  the  intellectual  and  study-loving 
Reginald  was  fain  to  go,  but  the  enterprising  Har- 
court insisted  upon  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  remonstrated  in  vain 
against  the  proposal ;  his  objections  were  overruled 
and  he  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

Harcourt  sailed  fur  Cuba  and  never  trod  his  na- 
tive soil  again !  He  vested  his  property  in  a  suc- 
cessful speculation,  this  tempted  him  to  try  another, 
then  a  third — a  fourth — each  proved  fortunate,  and 
in  lest  than  five  years,  be  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  plantation,  well  stocked  with 
negroes  and  overseers  to  cultivate  it.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  wondrous  prosperity  and  augmenting 
wealth,  he  felt  as  did  Damocles,  when  feasting  with 
the  sword  suspended  over  his  head  ;  the  slow  but 
sure  destroyer,  withering  consumption,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  attacked  him,  even  in 
Cubans  Southern  clime,  and  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most prudence  and  care,  for  life  to  him  was  sweet 
and  he  was  loth  to  die,  he  becaipe  its  victim  ere 
he  attained  his  twenty-fifih  anniversary.  He  be- 
queathed his  estate  to  Reginald,  whose  career  had 
been  far  happier.  Though  fortune  had  showered 
no  golden  favors  over  him,  love  had  l&vished  on 
him  his  rosiest  smiles.  Amanda  Fitzgerald,  now 
a  beautiful  woman  of  nineteen,  had  plighted  to  him 
her  faith,  and  their  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated 
as  soon  as  be  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  law.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Har- 
oottrt*8  decease  afflicted  him  deeply,  ihoogh  ac- 


companied by  the  information  of  his  rich  bequest. 
Interest  required  that  he  should  hasten  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  he  prepared  to  do  so — to  leare, 
for  six  tedious  months,  his  betrothed  !  Had  the  in- 
heritance consisted  of  Golconda^s  diamond  mines, 
he  would  have  thought  them  well  paid  for,  by  the 
performance  of  such  a  pil;;rimage.  But  the  dre^d 
of  evil,  like  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment,  gene- 
rally exceeds  its  realization. 

The  evening  appointed  for  his  departore  arrived 
and  he  sauntered  with  Amanda,  in  tender  conver- 
sation, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  had  graduated  with  distinction  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  full  orbed  moon  poured  down  her 
silvery  rays  ijpon  the  turrets  and  buildings  of  the 
University^  that  venerable  and  illustrious  seat  of 
learning,  and  varied  with  light  and  sbadonr  the 
thickly  foUaged  trees  which  reared  themselves 
around.  The  calmness  of  the  night  diffused  it) 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lovers  and  for 
awhile  they  ceased  to  speak  ;  Delacy  at  length  re- 
sumed— "  My  sweet  friend,"  said  he,  **  think  of  tnc 
when  gone  as  I  shall  think  of  you,  freqnently,  fond- 
ly, fervently  !  Pray  for  my  welfare  as  I  shall  pray 
for  yours^  and  Heaven  will  surely  bless  me  with  a 
prosperous  voyage  and  a  speedy  return,  to  claim 
this  precious  hand,  and  make  it  mine  forcTer.'' 

Amanda  responded  to  his  aflfectionate  appeal  and 
promised  all  he  desired. 

It  was  late  ere  they  rejoined  the  inmates  of 
Cherwell  Cottage,  and  not  till  long  after  the  col- 
lege bells  had  chimed  twelve,  (which  seemed  to 
them  a  parting  knell,)  did  they  separate.  The 
family  had  retired  at  an  earlier  hour  and  left  theto 
together. 

As  he  bade  farewell,  Reginald  drew  from  his  rest 
a  chain  of  gold  and  clasped  it  around  Amanda's 
neck.  "  Dearest,  this  sacred  relic,  the  gift  oi  my 
angelic  mother !  1  leave  with  thee  ;  its  paritj  vA 
strength  render  it  a  fit  emblem  of  our  atlaebmeot, 
so  wear  it  for  my  sake,  and  now  I  claim  the  braid- 
ed lock  you  promised  to  have  ready  for  me/  The 
boon  was  given  and  he  tore  himself  away. 

Amanda  accompanied  him  to  theDoor.andthenre 
gazed  upon  his  receding  figure  as  he  irayersedthe 
lawn,  tilt  in  the  depths  of  the  avenue  bejood,  it 
was  hidden  from  her  view. 

With  an  aching  heart  she  sought  her  cbamhcr 
and  there  yielded  to  the  fullness  of  its  sorrow 
"  Oh  that  I  could  have  been  his  bride  and  shared 
the  perils  of  this  voyage  !'*  she  exclaimed;  '*ihe 
wide,  wide  seas  will  soon  roll  between  as.  and  I 
have  sad  forebodings  we  shall  never  meet  again- 
Pressing  the  chain  to  her  lips,  she  knelt  and  prar- 
ed  for  the  beloved  donor,  then  threw  herself  on 
the  conch  beside  her  sleeping  sister,  but  day  dav^n- 
ed  ere  slumber  closed  her  eyelids.  Her  perturbed 
feelings  communicated  themselves  to  her  dreams, 
and  in  them  she  beheld  Reginald  struggling  ^-^ 
the  ocean's  bridy  waves,  and  vainly  trying  loreifB 
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ao  is^Md,  oear  which  the  vessel  was  wrecked^-at  I  near  the  strand.     The  following  day  he  made  par- 


lengili  with  extended  hands  he  grasped  the  shore, 
wheo  a  hoge  billow  enfolded  him  and  he  disappear- 
ed. She  ottered  a  piteous  cry  and  awoke ; — the 
NR  was  sliioiog  through  the  lattice  and  an  April 
shower  fslliog  rapidly  in  larg^a  drops,  whose  loud 
piuering  had  probably  eontriboted  to  the  illasioo 
^  her  stormy  dream. 

Rosa  was  dressed  and  the  matin  bell  had  rang, 
so  sprisging  from  her  bed,  with  her  sister's  aid  she 
was  8000  ready  to  descend  to  the  saloon,  where  the 
fufly  were  at  prayers,  and  as  she  joined  in  devo- 
tioot  she  felt  her  heart  relieved  of  despondency  and 
filled  with  faith  that  her  lover  woald  be  protected 
lod  restored  to  her. 

Happy  those  who  thus  can  find  solace  in  com- 
monioo  with  a  merciful  Providence !  Amanda 
BOW  reaped  the  blessings  of  a  religious  education ; 
ber  pirents  were  strict  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episeoeal  Church  and  had  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren ID  accordance  with  its  holiest  precepts — had 
taught  theoi  to  love,  honor  and  trust  in  God. 

At  present,  trace  we  Delaey  in  his  perigrina^ 
tions.  Afler  quitting  Cherwell  Cottage  he  walked 
on  wiihout  venturing  a  glance  upon  temptation  in 
the  form  of  the  fair  being  he  had  lefl  standing  in 
the  door- way.  Guided  by  the  light  of  the  still 
presiding  moon,  he  pursued  the  path  to  Magdalen 
bridge,  so  remarkable  for  its  position  and  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.     Spanning  both  branches  of 


the  CberwelK  a  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  over  bers,  the  rattling  of  the  ropes,  the  cries  of  the 


the  itroDod  which  divides  the  river. 

Here  he  paused  to  cast  a  **  lingering  look*'  upon 
ibe  exqaitite  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the 
poplar  and  beecben  trees  which  towered  in  per- 
^tive,  and  sheltered  the  abode  of  the  beloved 
one  from  whom  he  had  just  separated  perhaps  for- 
mer!   The  very  idea  was  insupportable  and  he 
berried  away  to  his  lodgings  to  try  and  banish  it 
in  the  forgeifulneaa  of  sleep;  but  his  repose,  like 
Afoanda'a,  was  disturbed  and   nnrefreshing,  and 
vhen  at  day  break  he  entered  the  stage  coach  for 
^ndon.  his  feelings  were  as  sombre  as  the  sky 
^ve  him,  then  darkened  by  masses  of  clouds, 
vhieh  oltimately  descended  in  the  plentiful  shower 
^feady  mentioned.     Soon,  however,  the  sun  shone 
wt  and  a  rainbow  arched  the  heavens ;  it  seemed 
io  omen  of  good,  and  with  the  cheerful  villages, 
▼erdaot  hedges  and   parks,  and  an  exhilarating 
^^ne,  revived  his  spirits  and  his  hopes. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  "  merry  old  Eng- 
^nd,"  well  know  the  ease  and  velocity  with  whic^h 
ii«  smooth  and  level  roads  are  glided  over  by  ve- 
hicles public  or  private  ;  the  comfort  and  neatness 
^^  the  inns^the  smiling  physiognomies  and  obli- 
?ineness  of  the  landlords,  landladies,  waiters  and 
»aiting-maids,  particularly  when  the  style  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  traveller  betoken  liberal  custom 
Md  sure  payment.     Reginald  experienced  ftl  1 1 hese. 


chases  and  preparations  necessary  for  his  voyage 
and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  Amanda :  the  second 
found  him  on  board  of  a  noble  packet  ship  with  full 
spread  canvass,  moving  like  a  stately  swan  across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  British  channel. 

Among  the  passengers  were  a  gentleman  and 
lady  from  New  York,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Danvers, 
who  with  their  three  daughters  had  been  making  a 
tour  through  England  and  Wales  and  spending  a 
winter  in  London.  The  trio  were  lovely  looking 
girls  and  Delaey  perceiving  a  strong  resemblance 
between  Adelaide,  the  eldest,  and  Amanda,  often 
sought  her  society  and  paid  her  marked  attention, 
reading  or  playing  chess  and  backgammon,  or  prom- 
enading when  the  sea  was  smooth,  they  were  con- 
stantly together.  It  was  a  dangerous  intimacy  for 
susceptible  and  sympathetic  souls ! 

For  many  days  the  voyagers  were  favored  with 
propitious  winds  and  sunny  skies,  but  when  within 
a  week's  sail  of  the  ^American  coast,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  suddenly  changed  and  darkness  seemed 
brooding  over  the  vessel  as  it  rolled  heavily  from 
side  to  side  on  mountainous  waves.  Anon,  flashes 
of  lurid  lightning  gleamed  upon  the  deep,  accom- 
panied by  peals  of  hoarsest  thunder,  and  white- 
crested  billows  dashed  in  furious  tumult  over  the 
deck  of  the  struggling  ship,  washing  off*  all  things 
that  had  not  been  securely  corded  to  its  masts  or 
bulwarks.    The  straining  and  creaking  of  the  tim- 


sailors  as  they  dragged  down  the  torn  and  soaking 
canvass  in  obedience  to  their  Captain's  orders,  is- 
sued with  stentorian  voice  through  a  speaking  trum- 
pet, rendered  the  scene  terrific* !  Those  who  have 
not  witnessed  a  storm  at  sea,  cannot  conceive  its 
sublime  horror  and  the  awful  fear  it  excites  in  the 
breasts  of  the  timid  and  inexperienced !  Then 
the  dizxiness — the  qualmishness — the  revolting 
sickness !  Oh,  it  is  a  time  of  trial !  a  rigorous  test 
of  every  mental  and  bodily  nerve  ! 

The  female  passengers  of  the  "  Trident*'  were 
frantic  with  terror.  Mrs.  Danvers  and  her  young- 
er daughters  clung  to  their  father  for  support  and 
protection,  but  Adelaide  flew  to  Delaey.  **  If 
doomed  to  be  lost,  let  us  perish  together,*'  she  ex- 
claimed, and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  where 
she  remained  motionless,  almost  breathless,  till  the 
rage  and  violence  of  the  elements  abated,  when  re- 
covering her  presence  of  mind  ahd  abashed  at  this 
involuntary  exhibition  of  a  passion  she  had  hith- 
erto concealed,  she  broke  from  him  and  hastily  re- 
treated to  her  state-room. 

Then  and  thus  it  was  that  Delaey  discovered 
his  civilities  and  kindness  had  been* misinterpreted 
and  had  won  the  heart  of  his  artless  companion. 
The  conviction  filled  him  with  pain ;  generous, 
honorable  and  benevolent,  he  would  not  allow  even 
vanity  to  be  gratified  by  so  great,  so  fruitless  a 
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it  was.  What  coorse  to  pursue,  he  hesitated  >*to  | 
change  in  bis  demeanor  and  treat  with  reserve  and 
coldness  an  innocent  creature  who  evidently  adored 
him  seemed  cruel — nay,  impossible!  and  yet  to 
persevere  in  his  attentions  would  be  cherishinff  a 
hopeless,  and  perhaps  a  fatal  attachment.  He 
thought  not  of  danger  to  himself  Alas!  for 
Amanda.  Alas,  for  woman *8  love  and  man's  fi- 
delity ! 

After  a  vast  deal  of  meditation,  Reginald  deter- 
mined as  young  people  generally  do,  in  eases  of 
difficulty,  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  (in  other 
words  their  own  impulses^)  and  with  that  perilous 
resolve,  instead  of  disclosing  his  engagement  and 
restraining  bis  inclinations,  he  continued  his  usual 
intercourse  with  the  bewitching  girl,  whose  blush- 
es and  averted  looks,  when  neit  they  met,  plainly 
betrayed  her  recollection  of  the  inadvertent  confes- 
sion she  had  made  during  her  alarm.  Reginald 
was  equally  confused  and  tremulous  with  emotion, 
and  his  agitation  was  not  lost  open  Adelaide — 
again  was  he  misunderstood. 

They  reaehed  New  York  in  safety,  and  more 
than  a  month  elapsed  ere  Reginald  found  a  vessel 
bound  for  Havana,  his  destined  port,  beyond  which 
lay  the  plantation  bequeathed  him  by  bis  brother. 
It  was  a  month  replete  with  incidents,  which  kin- 
dled hopes  to  one  fond  brodst,  that  never  were  to 
be  realized. 

Delacy  beeame  domesticated  at  Col.  Dan  vers', 
and  strange  to  say,  was  oneonscious  of  the  spell 
that  drew  him  there,  till  a  fervent  letter  from  Aman- 
da awakened  his  sleeping  conscience  and  made 
him  aware  that  the  fascinating  American  had  en- 
grossed too  completely  his  time  and  thoughts  and 
that  the  hours  spent  with  her  in  that  luxurious  par- 
lor in  Washington  Square,  or  strolling  through 
Broadway,  or  accompanying  her  in  parties  of  plea- 
sure on  the  water  to  Suten  Island,  Flushing  and 
other  places  of  amosement,  had  caused  him  to  neg- 
lect the  sweet  friend,  who  so  lamented  his  absence. 
Only  ones  had  he  written  to  her  since  he  landed. 
Repentant  of  his  delinquency,  he  kissed  as  he 
refolded  the  letter  and  hastened  to  answer  it,  and 
struck  with  his  injustice  towards  Adelaide  and  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  his  own  position,  he  de- 
termined to  mention  his  engragement  and  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  her  society  during  the  remainder 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  city.  He  fulfilled  his  pur- 
pose the  next  evening,  and  the  alternate  flush  and 
paleness  of  her  cheek  alone  betrayed  the  pangs 
his  communication  <iccasioned  the  unhappy  girl, 
for  wounded  pride  and  dignity  yielded  strength  and 
support  through  the  hard  trial,  and  not  a  reproach, 
or  even  a  remark  escaped  her  lips.  She  quickly 
changed  the  conversation  to  an  indifferent  topic, 
and  they  parted  tranquilly,  yet  her  heart  was  al- 
most breaking  and  his  was  truly  grieved. 

He  now  saw  too  late  how  imprudent,  how  trro- 
liotuU  his  course  had  been  and  the  pain  of  Mtro- 


spection  was  only  alleviated  by  the  coasideratroD 
that  he  had  at  last  done  bis  duty,  and  by  the  hope 
that  time  and  absence  would  heal  the  wooods  hii 
presence  had  inflicted. 

Fallacious  reasoner!  little  he  knew  of  the  depth 
and  durability  of  woman>  tenderness,  the  only 
sure  conquerors  of  which  are  harshness  and  neg- 
lect. *Tis  these  which  destroy  the  romance  of  tt- 
tachment  and  gradually  weaken  and  undermine  the 
citadel  of  strong  affection.  Time  and  abaeoceare 
frail  adversaries,  when  busy  memories  act  as  ira- 
tmels  to  oppose  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  melancholy  week,  be  called  to 
bid  the  Danvers  family  a  final  adieu,  and  «*as  not 
surprised  at  their  treating  him  coldly,  nor  eoold  be 
blame  them,  for  he  felt  that  his  conduct  appeared 
cruel  and  ungrateful.  Adelaide  he  did  not  see— 
they  told  him  she  had  gone  to  visit  a  lelatioo  ia 
Brooklyn.  •  •  t 

Reginald  embarked  for  Havana ;— he  wu  aa 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  and  bat  for  the 
gloomy  state  of  his  mind,  would  have  laxoriated  in 
the  magnificent  scene  around  him,  as  the  veatel 
scudded  before  a  brisk  wind  through  the  harbor  of 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  his  departore.  He 
remembered  too  well,  however,  with  whom  he  bad 
oft  descanted  upon  the  beauties  of  that  prospect 
even  at  that  very  hour,  when,  as  then,  a  brilliaot 
sunrise  gilded  the  forests  of  masts  which  arose 
from  the  wharves  of  the  city  and  mellowed  the 
ggreen  of  the  hills  and  shores  encircling  iu  bay. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  villas  on  some  of  the  is- 
lands, with  their  teeming  orchards  and  gardeos, 
he  remembered  too  well  with  whrnn  he  had  vbited 
their  shades  and  culled  their  fruits  and  flowers— 
and  as  they  entered  the  **  Narrows,*'  the  splendid 
sea- view  occasioned  such  painful  reminiseeoces,  as 
forced  him,  absolutely  soal-sickf  to  descend  to  bis 
cabin. 

it  was  the  6th  day  after  leaving  New  York,  that 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  a  sound  nap  at  early 
dawn,  by  a  terrible  noise  and  coaunotioo  on  deck* 
mingled  with  the  clashing  of  swords  and  discbarge 
of  pistols  in  quick  succession  :  he  leaped  from  bis 
birth,  and  hastily  dressing,  rushed  op  the  gaog- 
way — the  next  instant  he  was  struck  down  8eBS^ 
less  by  a  heavy  blow  from  the  blunderboss  of  one 
of  a  pirate  band,  who  had  attacked  and  captured 
the  ill-fated  schooner  in  which  he  was  a  passenger- 
How  long  he  remained  in  this  situation  he  kee« 
not,  but  when  he  revived,  and  feebly  raising  hmst» 
looked  about,  an  appalling  sight  presented  itself,— 
the  vessePs  deck  was  clotted  with  blood  and  strew- 
ed with  corpses!  She  was  entirely  dismantled, sad 
floated  without  sail  or  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  die 
waves  and  winds.  The  pirates  had  earned  n 
every  article  that  was  valuable,  and  not  a  trace  of 
them  remained,  save  the  dreadful  carnage  and  de» 
vastation  they  had  made. 

Reginald  raclos^d  his  ey99  in  horror,  hot  odi 
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despair— be  inwardly  prayed  to  Heaven  for  protec- 
tioD  aod  relief  and  again  aank  into  nnoonscious- 
ness.  His  petition  was  not  in  vain — towards  even- 
ing tiie  gory  hulk  with  its  ghastly  burdens  was  es- 
pied bj  the  Montezuma,  a  Spanish  merchantman, 
lod  was  immediately  parsued  and  boarded.  On 
perceiriog  that  Reginald  still  breathed,  the  ho- 
mo6  captain  had  him  gently  removed  to  his  ship 
and  Qsed  erery  effort  to  restore  him — the  bodies 
of  the  slaoghtered  crew  were  consigned  to  the 
deep  with  every  mark  of  respect  customary  on 
loeb  solemn  occasions.  Rolled  op  in  hammocks, 
eontaioiog  weights  to  make  them  sink,  they  were 
laid  io  a  row,  prayers  read  over  them,  a  gun  fired 
from  the  bows  of  the  Montezuma,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  the  dead  were  launched  into  the 
oeean. 

For  several  days,  Reginald  was  unable  to  rise — 
he  had  a  severe  cut  and  contusion  on  his  head  and 
the  loss  of  blood  and  appetite  rendered  him  weak 
and  pale.  With  sorrow,  too,  he  discovered  that 
the  braid  of  Amanda's  hair  which  he  wore  round 
bis  neck,  was  gone.  It  was  attached  to  his  watch, 
of  whieb  he  had  been  robbed  during  his  swoon. 

Captain  Laplata,  from  Cadiz,  was  bound  for 
Havana,  so  that  our  traveller  was  neither  turned 
from  bis  coarse  nor  delayed  by  his  adventure ;  in 
one  respect  it  was  favorable  to  his  interest ;  it 
proved  the  means  of  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
vith  his  deliverer,  which  led,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  to  important  results. 

The  worthy  captain  once  resided  in  Havana,  and 
vu  pleased  to  show  him  the  town  and  give  him 
iDoch  oseful  information ;  he  also  introduced  him 
to  several  agreeable  families,  and  Reginald  was 
astonished  at  the  degree  of  luxury  and  fashion 
which  prevailed  among  the  high  classes,  and  at 
t^  magnificence  of  the  churches  and  that  of  many 
pfivaie  mansions,  where  he  was  entertained   in 
^oite  a  princely  style.     But  being  impatient  to 
wind  op  his  business  and  return  to  Europe,  he  soon 
hired  a  "  Quilrine'^ — a  light  carriage  peculiar  to 
tbecountry — and  proceeded  to  his  plantation,  where, 
in  the  midst  of  overseers  and  a  numerous  horde  of 
slaves,  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  and 
bold  intercourse  with  the  other  characters  of  our 
*t(>ry.    About  four  months  after  Reginald'b  depar- 
tore  from  England,  Rona  Fitzgerald,  who  had  ma- 
rred into  as  graceful  and  lovely  a  woman  as  her 
sister,  received  and  accepted  the  addresses  of  a 
yoong  gentleman  of  fortune  and  genteel  standing, 
whose  father  was  a  Spaniard.      Mr.  Deltavega 
otarried  in  early  life  a  lady  of  Liverpool  and  he- 
time  a  resident  there.     He  was  the  head  of  an 
extensive  mercantile  establishment  and  had  amass- 
ed considerable  wealth.     Having  fitted  his  only 
son  Francesco  to  succeed  him,  he  determined  to 
retire  from  business  and  to  begin  his  future  holi- 
^y*  by  a  visit  to  Cadiz,  his  native  city ;  thither, 
after  the  onion  of  Rosa  aod  Francesco,  Mrs.  D.el- 


tavega  and  the  new  married  couple  were  to  accom- 
pany him  and  the  latter  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  travel  before  finally  settling  in  Liv- 
erpool, to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  connubial  felicity 
and  domestic  life. 

Amanda  had  beard  but  twice  from  Reginald. 
His  last  letter  mentioned  that  he  intended  to  leave 
New  York  immediately  for  Cuba,  and  should  write 
without  delay  aAer  reaching  it,  but  he  had  not 
done  so  and  she  knew  not  even  where  to  address 
him,  consequently  all  communication  between  them 
had  ceased  and  she  was  so  disturbed  and  depress- 
ed and  her  health  so  evidently  impairing  from  anx- 
iety of  mind,  that  her  parents  insisted  on  her  join- 
ing the  party  to  Spain,  promising  to  forward  with- 
out delay  all  packages  that  might  arrive  for  her, 
while  she  was  absent.  She  yielded  to  their  wishes, 
and  after  the  ordinary  routine  of  calms  and  storms, 
the  voyage  was  accomplished* in  due  time  and 
safely. 

They  found  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  great  commo- 
tion— a  gang  of  pirates  had  been  captured  and 
bronght  into  port,  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens were  conducting  them  to  prison. 

The  Dehavegas  were  soon  established  in  com- 
fortable quarters  and  warmly  greeted  by  relatives 
and  friends.  Time  rolled  tranquilly  on  with  all 
save  Amanda — tidings  from  home  brought  none  of 
her  truant  lover,  and  she  grew  more  and  more 
restless  and  unhappy.  She  thought  he  must  be 
deadt  or  HI,  she  could  not,  would  not  doubt  his 
truth. 

In  fine  weather,  Rosa  and  herself  nsuallv  walk- 
ed  out  of  an  afternoon,  and  though  not  Roman 
Catholics,  they  frequently  went  to  the  Cathedral 
at  the  hour  of  vespers,  to  listen  to  the  strains  of 
sacred  music  whicK  then  pealed  through  its  aisles. 

One  evening  while  thus  employed,  *' Sister,'* 
whispered  Amanda,  '*  what  tender  memories  do 
those  sweet  and  solemn  notes  revive  !  tender,  and 
painful  too — oh  let  us  away  !  they  oppress  me,  and 
I  feel  as  if  some  dire  calamity  was  hanging  over 
me.  'Tis  folly  I  acknowledge  to  yield  thus  to 
superstition,  yet   I  cannot   resist   its  influence.*' 

And  here  we  wonld  ask,  how  is  it,  that  between 
the  spirit  and  the  future  a  mysterious  and  strange 
communion  does  sometimes  exist  which  sways  the 
strongest  minds  and  saddens  them  with  apprehen- 
sions of  coming  ill !  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  that  cannot  be  explained. 

The  sisters  quitted  the  church,  and  after  a  short 
stroll  returned,  home.  In  the  parlor  they  found 
father  AnselmO)  a  relation  of  Mr.  Deltavega,  sit- 
ting with  the  family  and  giving  them  an  account 
of  the  execution  of  the  pirates,  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning.  The  good  old  man  had  beer^ 
summoned  to  shrive  one  of  them  and  had  received 
from  him,  as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin,  a  rich  gold 
watch,  attached  to  a  braid  of  auburn  hair,  and  bear* 
iog  the  initials  R.  D. 
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The  penitent  confessed  that  he  had  rifled  it 
from  the  person  of  a  youn^  gentleman  who  was 
killed  on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  uhich  he 
and  his  accomplices  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
nine  weeks  previous  to  their  own  capture. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  father  Anselmo  drew 
forth  the  watch  from  the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  no 
sooner  did  Amanda  behold  it,  than  she  recognized 
it  as  Rpginald*s,  and  the  hair  chain  as  the  tress 
she  had  bestowed  on  him  at  parting. 

*'  Now  by  that  token  of  death  are  my  mournful 
forebodings  realized  !^^  cried  she,  and  fainted  away ; 
a  brain  fever  ensued,  and  for  a  long  while  her  life 
was  in  danger. 

Poor  Rosa  hung  over  her  pillow  night  and  day, 
and  listened  with  tearful  eyes  to  her  delirious  lam- 
entations. She  insisted  upon  substituting  her  own 
watch  as  a  votive  gift  in  lien  of  her  lover*8  and 
kept  that  J  with  the  chain  he  had  presented  her,  in 
her  bosom,  and  often  covered  each  with  kisses  and 
tears. 

It  was  a  melancholy  period ;  but  close  attention 
are  careful  nursing  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
sufferer  began  to  regain  consciousness  and  health. 

Oh  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and  earthly  hap- 
piness !  Scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
Amanda's  heart  beat  high  with  both  and  all  seem- 
ed bright  and  fair;  now,  dejected  and  care-worn, 
to  her  the  world  appeared  shrouded  in  darkness, 
and  now  were  hers,  though  yet  so  young,  thoughts 
that  banish  sleep,  affections  withered  in  the  bud, 
and  sorrowful  remembrances. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  was  prescribed  by  her 
physician,  and  she  accompanied  Rosa  and  her  bus- 
band  in  a  tour  through  the  South  of  Spain. 

Our  scene  must  now  change  also — His  done — the 
curtain  again  rises,  and  lo  !  the  interior  of  a  hovel 
in  an  obscure  street  of  New  York,  and  on  a  coarse, 
but  clean  bed,  a  woman  lying  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  Her  sunken  and  heavy 
eyes  brighten,  and  over  her  pallid  cheek  a  slight 
flush  diffuses  itself  as  she  listens  to  a  youthful  fe- 
male who  is  sitting  beside  her,  smoothing  her  path 
to  death  with  words  from  Holy  Writ — those  pre- 
cious promises  therein  contained  of  uiercy  and  sal- 
vation to  all  who  believe  and  repent — that,  **  though 
their  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  made  white 
as  snow."  ^ 

The  gentle  girl  lays  down  the  book  to  adminis- 
ter nourishment  to  her  dying  charge  and  as  she 
turns  round,  the  lovely  countenance  of  Adelaide 
Danvers  is  revealed  to  us.  Yes,  it  la  she  who  thus 
performs  the  duties  of  charity  and  seeks  to  as- 
suage her  own  griefs  by  alleviating  those  of  her 
fallow  creatures,  and  to  exchange  her  earthly  idol 
for  a  Heavenly  one !  A  blessed  baUam  for  a 
wounded  heart !  and  verily  she  found  it  so.  Fur 
although  she  could  never  entirely  subdue  her  hope- 
less passion,  and  therefore  never  married,  yet  was 


her  life  in  after  yetrs  serene  and  almost  happy,  for 
it  was  devoted  to  piety  and  beneficeDce. 

Again  most  oar  curtain  fall — again  it  rises  tnd 
displays  a  more  familiar  scene — the  road  to  Cher- 
well  Cottage,  and  Reginald  moving  as  rapidly  ofer 
it  as  post-horses  can  convey  him. 

He  has  arranged  his  West  India  affairs,  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  is  hurrying  to  his  affianced 
bride.  The  chaise  stops  at  the  door — he  alights 
and  is  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  rapture  is  heard  within,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  arms  encircle  his  sweet  Amanda  who  has 
flown  to  meet  him.  The  bloom  of  health  is  once 
more  on  her  cheek,  and  '*  the  smile  of  cootentment 
and  love*'  in  her  soft  blue  eve. 

Perhaps  oor  readers  will  not  object  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  occurrences  which  brought  to  pass 
this  pleasing  termination  of  what  has  hitbeito  been 
a  gloomy  tale. 

Shortly  after  the  excursion  through  Spain,  which 
proved  leas  beneficial  to  the  invalid  than  was  antici- 
pated, onr  old  acquaintance.  Captain  Laplata,  re- 
turned to  Cadiz  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Deltavega.  In  boyhood  they  were  friends,  but 
since  then  had  not  met  before. 

When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dinner-tihle 
they  remained  discoursing  over  their  wine,  and  the 
captain  remarked  upon  the  beauty  and  extreme  d«*- 
jection  of  Amanda,  whereupon  Mr.  Deltavega  re- 
lated her  touching  history. 

When  he  concluded,  the  benevolent  seamen  re- 
plied, **  How  fortunate,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  hi^e 
communicated  to  me  these  facts !  for  I  can  meet 
them  with  others  which  will  doubtless  act  like  the 
elixir  of  life  upon  the  withering  heart  of  Misa 
Fitzgerald." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  en- 
counter with  the  plundered  vessel,  his  diacovrrr 
and  rescue  of  Reginald  and  their  subsequent  asso* 
ciation ;  and  read  alood  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  from  him,  stating  that  since  they  parted 
he  had  suflfered  from  a  dangerous  fever,  but  was 
convalescent  and  having  satisfactorily  completed 
his  business  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  tor 
England,  where  he  feared  some  misfortune  awaited 
him,  as  he  had  no  reply  to  any  of  his  letters  since 
leaving  New  York. 

The  delight  which  this  intelligence  created  mar 
well  be  imagined.  How  to  impart  it  to  Amanda 
in  her  present  nervous  state  was  a  difficulty. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  sudden  joy  is  banker 
to  bear  than  sudden  woe ;  and  history  avers  that 
the  messenger  who  brought  to  Athens  the  news  of 
the  victory  at  Marathon  died  of  ecstasy  the  instant 
after  he  had  told  the  "  glad  tidings;"  nevertheless, 
we  are  doubtful  of  the  theory  in  question  and  opine 
that  the  poor  fellow's  death  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  in  his  vocation.  He  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  inform  Aman<i^ 
of  her  lover's  continued  existence  till  Rosa  had 
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prepared  ber  for  the  blissful  revelation  in  the  gent- 
lest manner,  and  an  unexpected  auxiliary  in  the 
form  of  a  dream  favored  her  design. 

On  entering  her  sister's  chamber,  (according  to 
her  wont,)  the  next  mornins,  she  found  her  sitting 
by  (he  window,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  folded 
arms. 

''Dear  Amanda  what  is  the  matter  V  inquired 
Ross,  **I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  though  I  perceive 
you  are  paler  than  usual. *^ 

''No,  my  kind  Rosa,  I  am  not  ill,  but  surely  I 
bear  a  charmed  life,  or  could  I  thus  linger  in  this 
weary  world  a  prey  to  such  wretchedness  1  Oh, 
Kosa,  what  a  blessed  dream  was  mine  last  night ! 
Alas!  that  it  was  but  a  dream!  Meihonght  that 
the  dead  to  whom  my  fate  is  linked  was  restored 
to  life— that  he  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck 
and  borne  to  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island — that  we 
were  sailing  hence  for  England  and  stopped  at  this 
island  to  procure  water  and  fruits ;  there  we  dis- 
covered him,  and  amazed  and  transported  I  uttered 
a  scream  which  aroused  me  and  I  awoke  to  bitter 
disappointment  and  vain  regret." 

Rosa  listened  in  route  astonishment — she  was 
not  SQperstitioos,  yet  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  the  dream,  with  the  events  she  had  to  disclose, 
made  her  almost  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 
the  Tision  to  prepare  her  sister's  mind  for  the  hap- 
piness that  was  in  store  for  her. 

Tenderly  putting  aside  the  ringlets  which  clus- 
tered ronnd  her  brow  and  looking  earnestly  and 
wmewhat  archly  in  her  face,  she  said — 

''Suppose  Amanda  that  this  extatic  dream  should 
^  realized,  could  yoa  support  the  transition  from 
Toe  to  weal,  from  misery  to  gladness  V* 

Amanda  started  and  regarding  her  intently  was 
«nick  with  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

'*Rosa,  Rosa,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  do  your 
vords  and  manner  imply !  Rosa,  you  would  not,  you 
c<ni}d  not  venture  to  trifle  with  feelings  so  sacred 
as  mine !" 

Rosa  was  silent,  but  drew  from  her  pocket  Regt- 
oaid's  letter  to  Captain  Laplata,  unfolded  and 
placed  it  in  her  sister's  hand — with  convulsive 
grasp  and  throbbing  heart  she  seized  it,  read  it,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  poured  forth 
thanks  to  heaven  for  its  mercy.  Then  completely 
overcome  she  wepV  and  sobbed  aloud. 

When  this  burst  of  feeling  was  passed,  relieved  by 
it  she  became  more  composed,  and  Rosa  called  in 
ner  husband  and  his  parents,  who  added  their  con- 
gratulations to  hers. 

The  embarkation  of  the  happy  party  for  Eng- 
land speedily  ensued  and  they  arrived  at  Cher  well 
Cottage  just  a  week  before  Delacy  oiade  his  ap- 
P^rance  there,  as  above  described. 

Satisfactory  explanations  soon  took  place  be- 
tween the  reunited  lovers.  Reginald  had  written 
**Teral  times,  but  there  being  no  regular  mail  to 
Havana  from  his  plantation,  which  was  situated 


far  in  the  interior,  his  letters  had  doubtless  mis- 
carried ;  illness  too  had  prevented  his  writing  for 
a  long  while. 

The  episode  of  Adelaide  Danvers  he  did  not 
dare  to  touch  upon,  nor  ever  could,  till  long  afler  he 
was  a  married  man  and  had  heard  of  her  vvell-doinsr 
and  prosperity.  A  manda*s  excuses  we  need  not  de- 
tail as  they  are  already  known  to  our  readers 

A  merry  wedding  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald*s  added  its 
festivities  to  those  of  Christmas  in  the  month  of 
December  succeeding  these  events.  The  names  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  easily  be  surmised, 
and  a  handsome  couple  they  were,  as  they  stood  be- 
fore the  clergyman  to  be  joined  in  holy  wedlock — 
she  in  her  white  crape  and  roses — he  in  his  blue 
coat  and  snowy  vest — her  sole  ornament  a  rich 
gold  chain — his  a  watch  fastened  to  a  braid  of 
glossy  hair — which  same  valuables  were  carefully 
preserved  and  bequeathed  to  their  descendants, 
with  an  interesting  legend  concerning  them.  And 
now.  as  "  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  we  trust  our 
story,  with  its  happy  denouement,  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  those  who  may  chance  to  peruse  it,  and 
concluding  after  the  manner  of  a  celebrated  au- 
thor— **  we  bid  them  a  friendly  adieu." 

J.  M.  C. 
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Br   J.    M.    LEO  ARE. 

Where  with  unruffled  surface  wide, 
The  waters  of  the  river  glide 
Between  the  arches  dimly  in  the  early  dawn  des- 
cried, 

While  rousing,  sweet,  of  thee, — once  more 

I  crossed  the  bridge  as  oft  of  yore, 

T  saw  a  shallop  issue  from  the  shadow  of  the  shore. 

With  practised  ease  the  boatman  stood 
And  dipped  his  paddle  in  the  flood  : 
And  so  the  open  space  was  gained,  and  left  behind 
the  wood. 

The  dripping  blade  with  measured  stroke 
In  ripples  soft  the  surface  broke. 
As  once  Apollo,  kissing  oft,  the  nymph  Cyrene 
woke. 

And  fast  pursuing  in  his  wake, 
I  heard  the  dimpling  eddies  break 
In  murmurs  faint,  as  if  they  said — "  Herefrom  e.x- 
ample  take. 
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**  Unruffled  as  this  river,  lies 
The  stream  of  life  to  youthful  eyes ; 
On  either  bank  a  wood  and  mart,  and  overhead 
God's  skies. 

*'  Behind  thee  slopes  the  pleasant  shore, 
The  tumult  of  the  town  before, 
And  thou  who  standest  in  the  stern,  hast  in  thy  hand 
an  oar. 

*'  Oh,  son  of  toil,  whose  poet's  heart 
Grieves  from  thy  quiet  woods  to  part, 
And  yet  whose  birthright  high  it  is,  to  labor  in  the 
mart: 

**  To  thee  a  child,  the  bloom  was  sweet, 
But  manhood  loves  the  crowded  street. 
And  where  in  cloves,  loud  and  dear  the  forging 
hammers  beat. 

**  Yet  even  there  may  bloom  for  thee 
The  blossoms  childhood  loved  to  see, 
And  in  the  cinders  of  thy  toil,  God^s  fairest  flow- 
ers be." 

iS.  Carolina, 


TO  MY  MOTHER  IN  HEAVEN. 


BT  MRS.  MARIA  O.  BUCHANAN. 

When  in  the  cloudless  heaven  of  opening  mind 
Shone  the  first  stars  of  thought ; 

When  youth*s  fair  visions,  fair  though  undefined. 

Were  with  bope^s  morning  radiance  sweetly  fraught; 

When  joy,  of  young  love  born,  was  known  to  me, 
And  when  experience  wrought 

Life>  dreams  to  fill  the  mould  of  stern  reality  : — 

Through  all,  the  shadow  of  one  awful  fear 

Forever  haunted  me. 
It  fell  upon  my  heart  when  none  were  near ; 
Twas  felt  amid  the  hours  of  social  glee  ; 
Joy  sighing  fled ;  e'en  hope's  bright  cheek  grew  pale 

At  my  soul's  agony, 
When  that  all-dreaded  fear  whispered  its  thrilling 
tale  : — 

The  fear  that  she  should  die  :— and  art  thou  gone. 

Mother ! — oh  !  'tis  not  so — 
Thou  hast  not  \e(i  me — I  am  not  alone — 
I  aee  thy  smile — thy  voice  in  murmurs  low 
As  in  old  times  now  steals  upon  my  ear. 

These  are  vain  dreams— oh  no ! 
On  earth  that  music  sweet  I  never  more  shall  hear. 


Yes,  that  dark  shadow  deepened  into  night, 
When  by  thy  bed  1  knelt 

To  watch  the  fading  of  my  spirit's  light. 

I  heard  thy  sighs — ^my  trembling  fingers  felt 

Thy  hand  grow  cold .     I  watched  thy  foiliag  breath: 
Love  its  chains  could  not  melt— 

It  flickered  on  thy  lips,  'twas  gone,  I  looked  od  death! 

— The  morning  came,  I  saw  thee  in  thy  shroud, 
Pure  as  the  falling  snow. 

Upon  thy  form  in  wild  despair  I  bowed. 

My  anguish,  Thou,  oh,  God  !  alone  eoMit  know, 

When  death's  cold  chill  I  felt  upon  that  breast, 
Where,  ever  dwelt  love's  glow, 

Which  makes  a  mother's  heart  the  dearest  plaoe  of 
rest. 

The  faint,  sweet  shadow  of  thy  lovely  smile 
Upon  thy  features  lay; 

'Twas  surely  gentle  pity's  softest  wile 

To  lure  the  ghastliness  of  death  away. 

It  seemed  as  sleep  but  held  thee, — not  a  trace 
Remained  of  sufifering's  sway 

To  mar  the  holy  beauty  of  thy  saint-like  face. 

The  truth,  the  loveliness  of  thy  pore  life 
Were  fully  imaged  there ; 
— Far  from  the  rushing  waves  of  worldly  strife 
Thy  path  had  ever  been  ;  thou  breathedst  the  lii 
Of  Paradise  while  still  upon  the  earth. 
Oh  !  as  I  gazed— despair 
Fled  fast — within  my  soul  a  gentle  peace  bad  birth. 

Of  perfect  faith  this  blessed  calm  was  bom. 

And  'neath  her  spell  so  bright 
Death  and  the  grave  seemed  dreafns,'-the  glorioos 

morn 
Of  Immortality  bursts  on  my  sight : 
With  sweetest  sound  the  pearly  gates  uoclose: 

Arrayed  in  robes  of  light 
I  see  thy  spirit  blest  freed  from  earth's  wasting 
woes. 

My  mother,  thou  art  gone ;  but  in  my  heart,— 
This  bursting  heart  of  mine— 

From  ev'ry  worldly  eye  a  thing  apart 

Thy  spotless  virtues  have  a  living  shrine. 

There  dwell  my  thoughts — ^there  memory  aod  Ivtt 
Their  votive  garfands  twine^ 

The  tomb  of  earth's  most  valued  joys  abore. 

But  memory  and  love  haunt  not  alone 

This  dear,  this  sacred  spot ; 
Hope  hangs  her  coronal  upon  the  stone, 
(Sorrow  is  perfect  where  her  smile  is  not,) 
Then  points  with  kindling  eye  to  that  blessed  tioe, 

When  all  earth's  griefs  forgot 
Thee,  Mother^  thee  I  shall  rejoin  in  heaven's  bngU 
clime. 

Independence,  Missouri, 
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A  DIALOGUE 

Between  the  Reviewer  of  *' Nine  New  Poets, '^  and 
a  surviving  Brother  Poet. 


POBT. 

Sir,  will  you  please  inform  me  how  you  feel ; 
Josi  ha?ing  gnlp'd  nine  poets  at  a  meal  ? — 
I  should  presume  your  conscience  is  oppressed, 
If  not  the  viscus  just  beluw  your  breast. 

Reviewrr. 

Neither,  good  sir!  quite  undistnrb'd  I  snore, 
And  wake  with  appetite  for  twenty  more. 

Poet. 

Monsirum  Infandum  !  with  such  rage  to  rend  us, 

Caosing  hiatus  maxime  dejlendus  ! — 

There's  but  one  feat  in  all  recorded  time, 

Can  match  such  havoc  'mong  the  sons  of  rhyme  ; 

One  of  the  royal  belly-gods  of  old, 

Slaoghier'd  so  many  singing-birds,  we're  told, 

Their  tongues  alone,  onhelp'd  by  other  meat, 

Furnished  more  dishes  than  his  guests  could  e.al!— 

The  boldest  tyrants  pause  at  decimation, 

But  you  seem  bent  upon  extermination. 

Such  wholesome  murders  'mong  the  tuneful  clan 

Shock  all  the  sensibilities  of  man ! 

Reviewer. 

Murder!  a  fiddlestick  !  that  heinous  crime 
Can't  be  committed  where  there's  only  rhyme; 
Reeson,  the  law-books  tell  us,  must  belong 
fo  erery  creature,  subject  to  the  wrong  :— 
And  who,  save  one,  of  your  lamented  nine 
Could  urge  pretension  to  that  spark  divine  ?— • 
Rhyme,  sore  they  had,  enough  to  throw  away, 
"oi  air,  of  reason,  s/;arce  a  single  ray  ! — 

T.  Babington  Macaulay  is  to  blame, 
For  no  small  share  of  Parnassus'  shame  ; 
We  says,  a  slight  unsoundness  of  the  mind, 
Belongs  to  all  the  true  poetic  kind.  . 

^Hat  is  the  consequence  when  such  a  hint 
From  such  a  quarter,  comes  abroad  in  print  ? — 
If  little  madness  cause  a  bard  to  shine, 
More,  some  will  argue,  makes  him  quite  divine  ;- 
Thus  every  rhymster,  who  essays  a  strain, 
Taking  the  cue,  grows  utterly  insane. 
Tig  quite  superfluous  for  critic  schools 
To  publish  recipes  for  making  fools  ; 
Inlcss  to  shew,  how  exquisite  a  dunce 
Results,  when  Art  and  Nature  work  at  once. 

PoBT. 

Your  zeal's  terrific,  rising  to  a  flame  ! 
Enidiion  seems  to  shake  your  very  frame ; 
And  verily,  to  judge  from  what  I  see, 


But  be  not  angry,  tho*  a  brother's  love 
Constrains  him  e'en  a  Critic  to  reprove : — 
Might,  you  possess ;  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  e'en  supposing  Justice  on  your  side, 
Yet,  O  what  lovely  lustre  'twould  impart, 
Did  Mercy  temper  all  within  your  heart ! — 
Now  if  you  wish  us  poets  to  indite 
The  very  sort  of  thing  you'd  have  us  write. 
Lay  down  some  general /yrm»y/<E,  and  say, 
"  All  who  conform  are  in  a  hopeful  way ; 
Those  who  do  not,  are  soporific,  lame," — 
Or  what  you  please,  but  never  call  a  name. 
'Bove  all,  no  more  Panjandrums  if  you  please ! 
For  such  unlawful  implements  as  these. 
Betray  a  fervor  of  satiric  rage, 
That's  far  beneath  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Reviewer. 

No  sir  !  that  principle  would  never  do ; 

And  to  be  candid,  you  must  own  it  loo ; 

These  straws  of  precepts,  from  Abstraction's  quiver. 

Would  ne'er  reform  Parnassus  ;  no  sir,  never ! 

Lost  labor  all — examples  must  be  made 

Of  these  empirics  in  poetic  trade. 

Preachers,  and  moralists,  forever  may 

Declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  day  ; 

Unless  you  resolutely  hang  and  flog, 

A  mute,  dead  letter,  is  your  Decalogue. 

One  culprit  writhing  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Is  worth  a  world  of  sermonizing  breath. 

Port. 

But  one  would  think  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
Should  hint  the  policy  of  moderation  ; — 
John  Bull,  you  know,  has  rais'd  a  deal  of  mirth, 
O'er  what  he  fancies  our  poetic  dearth  ; 
He  sometimes  condescends  to  read  our^ro'se. 
But  at  our  poetry,  turns  up  his  nose; 
And  British  critics  long  ago  declar'd 
Columbian  soil  could  never  grow  a  bard  ; 
Far  as  your  principles  and  practice  go, 
It  seems,  you  are  content  it  should  be  so  ; 
No  living  minstrel,  for  some  time,  we  hear. 
Has  play'd  with  master  hand  to  Bully's  ear; 
Such  a  long  fast  might  recommend  our  lays. 
As  want  obliges  him  to  eat  our  maize  ; — • 
This,  surely,  were  a  most  propitious  time 
To  ship  some  manufacturers  of  rhyme; 
But  if  you  ope  your  critic  jaws  so  wide. 
Our  home  demand  can  scarcely  be  supplied. 

Reviewer. 

No  fear  of  that — for  so  like  frogs  they  teem. 
We  are  preparing  to  review  by  steam ! 

PoKT— (-A«irfe.) 

If  that's  your  project,  I  sincerely  trust 
To  see  your  largest,  strongest  boiler  burst. 
And  scatter  your  reviewing  generation 


I^woald  not  take  much  to  make  you  swallow  me !   To  the  remotest  corners  of  creation  ! 
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RiVlBWVll. 

'Tis  true,  wiih  maize  we  scratch  his  hungry  throat; 

But  lacerate  his  ear  with  Discord^s  note, 

The  double  outrage  might  provoke  a  war ; 

Or,  in  our  social  commerce  cause  a  jar. 

But  Pm  disgusted  with  your  vulgar  cant, 

About  Bull's  prejudices,  and  his  want 

or  charity  and  candor,  as  regards 

The  claims  and  merits  of  Columbian  bards ; 

John  Bull  is  doubtless,  much  like  other  folks ; 

He  loves  to  have  his  laugh,  and  crack  his  Jokes ; 

Nor  does  it  matter  whether  he,  or  we 

Furnish  a  proper  subject  for  his  glee  ; 

For  you  must  own,  he  makes  his  children  skip 

At  times,  when  flonrishing  his  critic  whip. 

Whene'er  our  artists  furnish  to  the  full 

As  good,  or  better  verse,  than  those  of  Bull, 

Tons  of  our  poetry  will  cross  the  sea, 

Not  only  welcomed  there,  but  duty-free. 

He  never  uttered  to  the  full  extent 

The  words,  to  which  your  spleen  has  given  vent ; 

For  I  myself,  have  seen  him  pausing,  stand 

Arrectis  auribus,  on  Albion's  strand. 

Drinking  with  greedy  ear,  some  dulcet  strain. 

That  from  our  shores  came  floating  o'er  the  main. 

But  try  t'  impose  upon  his  practis'd  ear, 

Such  grating  ditties  as  we  sometimes  bear ! 

Sooner  than  relish  such  poetic  food, 

He'd  live  upon  the  past,  and  chew  the  cud. 

POBT. 

Perhaps,  if  Bull  unbias'd  had  his  way — 
But  O  those  myrmidons  he  keeps  in  pay  ! — 

Rbvibwbh. 

Who,  the  Reviewers  ? 

Poet. 

Yes,  sir,  I'm  afraid 
Your  guilty  conscience  took  the  hint  convey 'd ! 
And  the  best  compliment  my  lips  can  pay, 
Is,  that  you  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  they. 

Rbvibwbr. 

They're  but  th'  inspectors  of  Parnassus^  ports, 
Or  Msjor-domos  in  the  Muses'  courts  ! 

In  other  kinds  of  traffic  I  am  sure 
W*e  have  in  every  city  a  Reviewer 
To  see  the  laws  of  commerce  are  obey'd. 
And  supervise  the  general  health  of  trade. 

POBT. 

But  Bull's  officials,  much  like  those  of  ours, 
Transoend  the  lawful  limit  of  their  powers ; — 
'Tis  most  revolting,  to  observe  how  cool 
They  fix  for  torture,  when  they  catch  a  fool ; 
They  seem  to  feel  with  such  complacent  art, 
AH  o'er  the  creature,  for  the  tend'rest  part, 
And  as  they  squirt  the  mortal  venom  in, 
The  victim's  queer  contortions  make  them  grin 
With  as  much  pleasare^  as  would  Kindness  feel, 


To  see  the  faroish'd  creature  eat  a  meal ! 
Sir,  you  may  laugh,  but  'tis  no  merry  theme ; 
'Tis  Mohawk  cruelty,  in  the  extreme. 
If  it  were  possible  for  Chemist's  art. 
To  words,  a  tenfold  rigor  to  impart, — 
Or  could  they  Webster's  folio  distil. 
And  give  the  glowing  spirit  to  my  quill, 
'Twould  fail  to  picture,  with  its  vivid  whole, 
Th'  intense  abhorrence  of  my  inmost  soul ! 
Drag  me  alternately  thro'  fire  and  snow, — 
Or  give  me  pris'ner  to  a  Ranchero,— 
Raise  me  to  OpuIence\  and  Grandeur's  height,— 
Thence  plunge  me  deep  in  Want's  obscurest  night, 
Snatch  me  benumb'd  from  Saturn's  frigid  lone,— 
And  hurl  me  in  the  furnace  of  the  Son,— 
Heap  on  my  flesh  all  complicated  pangs,— 
But  save,  O  save  me,  from  Reviewer's  fangs!!! 
{Ad  prandium  accili,  exeunt  rnnho.) 

Charlotte,  Va, 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

IN  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  subject  it  appears  nther 
surprising  that,  when  the  Roman  power  had  risen 
to  its  utmost  height  and  splendor,  Italy,  which  vas 
its  centre,  should  have  declined  in  agricnltonl  pro- 
ducts. The  natural  efiect  of  large  towns  and  a 
dense  population,  especially  in  a  nation  triompbaot 
over  all  enemies,  and  occupying  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  on  the  globe,  was  to  stimulate  a^i* 
cultural  production.  In  Italy,  too,  there  nrast  have 
been  a  vast  accumulation  of  capital  fromihespoib 
of  the  conquered  nations,  which  became  so  pro- 
ductive, that,  after  the  Macedonian  war,  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  the  Romans  were  relieved 
from  some  of  the  taies  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  found  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  eircoa- 
stances,  it  is  all  well  known  that,  in  the  very  ze- 
nith of  Roman  power,  the  iohabitanis  of  Italft 
whose  number  is  not  believed  to  have  increaied, 
w(.ro  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  importaiioa 
for  bread. 

The  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of 
large  estates  cultivated  by  slaves,  the  attraction! 
which  carried  so  many  into  the  provinces,  til  pn* 
elude  the  idea  that  the  whole  peninsula  had  become 
more  populous,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inHoi 
of  people  into  the  metropolis.  Neither  can  the 
deficiency  of  grain  he  attributed  to  th^  poverty  of 
Italian  soil,  while  Lombardy  and  Campasia  aie 
known  to  have  beeo  among  ilie  richest  portioot  of 
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the  earth,  aod  other  parta  of  tKa  peniimila,  1 
remarkable  for  fertility,  to  have  furnished  to  induS' 
irious  cultivators  many  of  the  necessaries,  com- 
fons,  and  even  luxuries  of  life. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  property  was  more 
secure  and  the  people  better  treated  in  Sicily, 
Egypt,  and  that  portion  of  the  Barbary  States  then 
called  Africa,  which  countries  were  often  called 
tin  panartes  of  Rome.  Those  regions  were  eon- 
qoered  provinces,  and  their  inhabitants  far  worse 
off  than  the  Italians,  who,  if  not  actual  Roman 
ciiiaens,  had  at  least  the  rights  given  to  the  Jjatins, 
toihefflanicipal  towns,  or  some  of  those  privileares, 
which  althoagh  inferior  to  those  attached  to  Ro- 
man ciiizeDsbip,  yet  elevated  them  greatly  above 
the  condition  of  provincials. 

Yet  the  following  circumstances  out  of  many 
rhieh  might  be  adduced,  show  the  entire  dependence 
of  triumphant  Italy  on  the  very  regions  which  she 
had  trampled  on  and  plundered.  In  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  Soxtus  Porapey  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies of  grain  usually  brought  from  Sicily,  then  in 
his  possession,  made  Augustus  feel  the  imperious 
necessity  of  subduing  him  at  all  hazards,  an  enter- 
prise which  he  found  extremely  difficult,  and  only 
accomplished  by  the  military  talents  of  his  cele- 
brated son  in-law,  Agrippa. 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  Galvia 
Crispioilla,  a  woman  who,  being  deeply  implicated 
io  Nero's  crimes,  bad  fled  to  Africa,  there  used 
her  influence  with  the  governor  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  to  Italy,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
famine  at  Rome.  A  short  time  afXerwards,  when 
Viteliios  and  Vespasian  were  struggling  for  the 
imperial  throne,  the  latter  having  the  control  of 
£grpi,  withheld  the  supplies  from  that  fertile  re- 
gion and  thereby  reduced  Rome  to  within  a  few 
days  of  starvation. 

Some  persons,  who  like  simple  theories,  account 
for  all  this  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  by  telling 
03  of  the  great  increase  in  slaves  occasioned  by  the 
foreign  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  habitually  re- 
duced so  many  prisoners  to  bondage. 

Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject  say 
that  when  the  senators  cultivated  4beir  owa  small 
ftrms  as  Giocinnatusdid,  the  lands  were  well  man- 
aged and  productive ;  but  when  those  farms  became 
Ivge  and  were  cultivated  by  slaves,  the  necessary 
eonseiiaenee  was  bad  management  and  diminished 
prodoctiveness.  The  strong  influence  of  this  cause 
i*  flndeaiable.  But  when  it  is  called  the  only  cause, 
its  prominence  is  unduly  estimated.  There  cer- 
tainly were  others  io  operation  and  worthy  of  being 
aotic^. 

It  seems  to  be  often  the  case  that  the  most  splen- 
did successes,  when  attained  by  rapacity  and  cru- 
«hy,  bring  destruction  oa  those  who  have  gloried 
in  them.  Two  striking  examples  of  this  may  be 
fuund  in  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Spain. 
The  warlike  prowess  of  the  Romans  appeared 


irresistible:  the  persevering  valor  of  the  Samnites, 
the  skill,  the  phalanx,  and  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhos, 
the  overwhelming  defeats  of  the  Romans  and  de- 
fections among  their  allies  achieved  by  the  mighty 
genius  of  Hannibal,  the  irruption  of  the  Girobri, 
the  social  war,  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Gaesar,  An- 
tony and  Augustus  stayed  not  their  onward  pro- 
gress; in  their  own  language,  the  Orbis  terrarum 
became  their  empire.  But  although  the  metropo- 
lis was  changed  from  brick  into  marble,  and  the 
country  studded  with  splendid  and  loxurioua  villas, 
yet  Roman  citizens  were  oflen  dependent  on  for- 
eigners for  bread,  and  the  armies  which  had  estab- 
lished their  dominion  riveted  their  chains. 

So  those  hopes  of  permanent  greatness  and 
prosperity  which  modern  Spain  derived  from  the 
discovery  and  bloody  conquest  of  her  American 
possessions,  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In 
vain  were  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  poured  into 
her  lap,  in  vain  did  her  armadas  become  the  terror 
of  the  seas.  Those  treasures  destroyed  her  free- 
dom by  making  her  monarchs  independent  of  their 
subjects;  ihey  destroyed  her  agriculture  and  her 
internal  prosperity  by  offering  hopes  of  enaploy- 
ment  far  more  tempting  than  the  cultivation  of 
Spanish  lands,  or  the  working  of  Spanish  mines, 
which  had  in  ancient  times  excited  the  cupidity  o( 
Rome  and  Garthage.  Finally,  those  advanuges  of 
commerce  which  she  had  endeavored  to  secure  by 
restrictions  melted  from  her  grasp  when  her  colo- 
nies became  independent. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  conquered  a  new  re- 
gion they  sent  into  it  governors,  tax-gatherers,  and 
colonists.  Those  who  were  thus  sent  out  consid- 
ered it  a  privilege,  a  compensation  for  the  toils 
and  burdens  which  they  had  endured  in  domestic 
or  foreign  service.  They  were  proud  of  being 
Roman  citizens,  but  sought  power,  money  and 
glory,  by  ruling  and  robbing  conquered  provinces. 
The  Senators,  who  as  praetors,  proconsuls,  or 
quaestors  sought  in  the  provinces  rest  from  their 
more  toilsome  employments,  and  still  more  remu- 
neration for  their  expenditures  in  those  public  ex- 
hibitions which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  pop- 
ular favor,  usually  returned  with  their  spoils  to 
Italy,  which  they  converted  into  one  great  pleasure 
ground,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  great  foun- 
tain of  political  power.  They  attended  not  so  much 
to  the  profitable  cultivation,  as  to  the  adornment  of 
their  estates ;  Horace  says  that  the  sterile  plane- 
tree  took  the  place  of  the  vine-supporting  elm  and 
the  olive-orchards  of  olden  times.  The  knights, 
who  mostly  farmed  the  revenues  in  the  provinces, 
being  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
had  much  less  opportunity  of  political  advancement 
than  the  Senators,  and  probably  remained  much 
longer  abroad.  But  when  they  did  return  home, 
they  returned  like  the  English  nabobs  from  India, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  luxury,  or 
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to  decare  other  contracts  with  the  vain  hope  of 
satiating  their  avarice. 

Even  the  plebeians  deeply  felt  the  influence  of 
foreig^n  conquests  on  their  habits  and  character. 
Immense  numbers  of  the  free  cultivators  of  Italy 
roust  have  been  carried  away  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  as  soldiers,  as  colonists,  or  as  atten- 
dants on  the  knights  and*  senators.  If  instead  of 
one  war,  as  we  have  at  present,  we  had  several  on 
hand  for  a  series  of  years,  we  would  then  begin  to 
understand  from  experience  the  serious  drain,  so 
long  made  on  the  population  of  Italy,  and  the  in- 
jury which  its  agricultural  and  all  its  other  inter- 
ests must  have  thereby  sustained. 

The  effects  of  the  superior  attractions  held  out 
in  the  provinces  was  to  diminish  the  love  of  agri- 
culture which  once  pervaded  all  classes  in  Italy, 
just  as  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  is  apt  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  discoverer,  and  oflen  involves  many  of 
his  neighbors.  The  buildings,  the  style  of  living 
in  Italy  became  more  splendid  and  luxurious  both 
in  town  and  country ;  but  those  who  enjoyed  these 
luxuries,  depended  not  on  their  own  industry,  the 
products  of  their  own  farms,  but  on  the  wealth 
which  they  had  drawn  or  expected  to  draw  from 
the  plundered  provinces.  Hence  their  lands  were 
not  improved  except  in  those  things  which  minis- 
tered to  their  pleasure  or  their  vanity,  as  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  parks  and  chases.  Productive  agricul- 
ture was  neglected. 

It  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  slaves  introduced  from  abroad,  of 
itself,  drove  out  free  laborers,  as  free  laborers  are 
prevented  from  coming  among  ns  by  negro  slavery, 
and  that  lands  cultivated  by  slaves  under  taskmas- 
ters set  over  them  by  owners,  whose  own  attention 
was  engrossed  by  other  things,  must  have  been  infi- 
nitely worse  managed  than  the  same  lands  when  sub- 
divided into  small  farms,  each  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  its  own  master.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  effect  must  have  been  produced  to  a  great 
extent,  even  if  domestic  slavery  had  not  existed 
among  the  Romans.  The  same  attractions  would 
have  drawn  them  into  the  provinces,  the  same  large 
estates  would  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals, and  would  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
hands  of  dependents,  whether  slaves  or  hired  ser- 
vants, who  would  of  course  have  neglected  them, 
when  not  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an 
owner  whose  schemes  of  money-making  were 
usually  turned  in  another  direction,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  whose  pride  and  pleasure  would  have  se- 
riously diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  labor 
bestowed  on  their  estates.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
maintain  that  the  evil  would  have  been  equally  great 
without  slavery.  Slave  and  free  labor  cannot  co- 
exist to  any  great  extent  or  with  much  benefit,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  servants  who  can  change  em- 
ployers and  lay  up  money  for  themselves  without 
restriciioB,  feel  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to  indus- 


try and  care  than  the  scourge  can  ever  fornish  to 
slaves.  But  yet  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  abolitionists  had  been  adopted  in  their 
fullest  extent  in  ancient  Italy,  they  could  only  par- 
tially have  prevented  the  evils  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  from  a  consideratioa 
of  the  other  causes  which  had  the  same  tendency. 
One  of  these  was  the  centralization  of  political 
power  in  Rome.  Other  cities  indeed  had  valuable 
privileges,  but  did  not  participate  in  those  acts  which 
regulated  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  right  of 
voting  was  gradually  extended  to  all  the  Italians ; 
but  it  was  a  right  which  for  a  long  time  could  only 
be  exercised  in  the  Roman  comitia.  Hence  all 
who  sought  any  political  influence  went  to  reside 
at  Rome.  Even  now,  with  all  our  improved  modes 
of  transportation,  would  it  not  be  considered  a 
mockery  to  offer  all  the  citizens  of  Virginia  a  right 
of  suffrage  which  could  be  exercised  in  Richmond 
alone  1 

But  the  ambition  of  the  great  added  other  mo- 
tives to  this  for  removing  to  the  capital.    Desiring 
a  party  to  support  them  by  votes  and  too  often  by 
blows,  they  proposed  agrarian  laws  and  largesses  of 
corn  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  populace.    It  may 
be  that  the  true  interest  of  the  country  often  de- 
manded those  measures,  it  being  recollected  thit 
the  object  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  not,  as  formerly 
supposed,  to  seize  the  property  of  one  citizen  and 
divide  it  among  others,  but  to  make  the  nobles,  who 
had  received  enormous  shares  of  the  public  lands, 
or  had  not  fulfilled  the  contracts  binding  them  to 
the  payment  of  rent,  or  had  even   in  Americ&n 
phrase  become  absolute  squatters^  disgorge  a  por- 
tion of  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  by  whose  toll 
and   blood  they   had  been  conquered.      Hot  real 
grievances  like  these  usurpations  of  public  land, 
and  the  occasional  scarcity  which  sometimes  ren- 
dered the  interposition  of  the  state  necessary,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  working  on  the  public 
feelings,  of  wliich  demagogues  availed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  extent.     Bread  was  distributed  either 
gratis,  or  ai  very  low  prices,  to  those  who  consti- 
tuted what  was  called  the  turba  fori,  until  that 
whioh  as  an  occasional  measure  of  relief  might 
have  been  justifiable  and  even  laudable,  became  a 
.great  industrial,  social  and  political  evil. 

In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  when  their  votes  were 
no  longer  a  marketable  article,  the  people  of  Rome, 
as  he  assures  us,  cared  for  nothing  but  **  bread  aod 
the  Circensian  games.**  At  an  earlier  period  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
price  which  great  men  paid  to  voters  fur  their  sup- 
port, and  that  these  donations  largely  contributed  to 
the  indolence  and  worthlessoeas  of  the  multitades 
who  thronged  to  Rome  for  food,  to  exercise  politi- 
cal power,  and  seek  in  the  pay  of  some  graodea 
the  subsistence  which  they  ought  to  have  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows. 
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Bat  iDotber  strong  reason  for  the  neglect  of  ag- 
riculture among  the  Rofnans,  was  the  insecurity  of 
landed  property.  From  an  early  period  of  Roman 
history,  it  was  the  practice  to  seize  all  the  land  of 
a  conquered  people,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  ei- 
ther real  or  give  it  to  the  citizens  of  Rome.  There 
can  be  no  question  that. this  whole  system  of  do- 
main lands,  especially  when  abused,  as  it  was  by 
the  patricians  on  the  one  hand  and  demagogues  on 
the  other,  was  highly  pernicious.  But  when  the 
lands  of  peaceful  Romans  or  Italians  were  seized 
to  furnish  settlements  for  mercenary  soldiers,  a 
system  commenced  by  Sylla,  and  carried  to  vil- 
lainous perfection  by  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar, 
the  evil  assumed  an  alarming  magnitude.  It  roused 
so  fierce  a  spirit  of  resistance,  even  among  the  de- 
graded Italians  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  was 
near  arresting  his  rapid  march  to  despotism. 

The  Italians  had  not  only  seen  the  public  lands 
reapportioned,  but  bad  often  beheld  their  own  lands 
wasted  by  enemies,  or  confiscated  for  treachery, 
or  some  political  offence  against  their  own  govern- 
ment. When  it  is  recollected  how  long  the  wars 
lasted  with  the  Samnites,  with  the  Gauls,  with  the 
Etrurians,  with  the  allies,  a  name  given  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  and  mostly  in  the  very  heart  of 
that  country,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  region  was  desolated  aud  the  soil  rendered 
comparatively  unproductive. 

Bat  the  injuries  which  have  been  mentioned  came 
either  from  avowed  enemies,  or  by  way  of  punish- 
oent  from  the  country  which  they  had  betrayed  or 
offended.  Others,  if  not  equally  great,  more  in- 
loltrabie  ^om  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  were  inflicted  by  the  professed  saviors  of 
their coontry.  It  has  been  admitted,  that  the  agra- 
rian laws  were  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Dsarpations  committed  on  the  public  domain ; 
yet  ibe  mode  in  which  those  laws  were  executed, 
often  led  to  great  abuses.  A  commission  was 
usoally  appointed  and  invested  with  powers  almost 
absolute  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  since 
the  original  distribution  of  the  lands,  it  often  be- 
came difficult  to  ascertain,  whether  particular  tracts 
long  occupied  by  individuals  belonged  to  them  or 
to  the  pnblic,  and  also,  whether  these  individuals 
vere  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments  made  with  a  well-grounded  expectation  of 
permanent  oceopation.  The  summary  and  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  decisions  were  made  by 
these  high  commissioners,  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  either  content  on  the  part  of  the  occupants, 
or  general  confidence  in  the  security  of  property. 
Vet  bad  as  this  was,  agrarian  ism  assumed  a  si  ill 
worse  form,  when  bloody  aristocrats  like  Sylla,  or 
tyrannical  demagogues  like  the  two  Caesars,  Ju- 
lius and  Octavias,  took  land  without  distinction  be- 
Ueen  private  and  public  property,  as  it  appears, 


and  partitioned  it  among  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  their  guilty  ambition. 

liefore,  the  Gracchi  and  others  had  attempted  to 
relieve  the  plebeians  with  substantial  justioe,  yet 
often  in  an  exceptionable  manner  and  from  im* 
proper  motives.  But  now  the  sentiment  of  Cicero ^s 
"  cedant  arma  togae'^  was  reversed,  and  all  land- 
holders, whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  military  commander.  The  military 
influence  did  not  immediately  overwhelm  all  others, 
but  even  then  alarmed  all  men  who  loved  their 
country  and  indeed  all  who  loved  their  own  inter- 
ests, without  being  immediately  connected  with 
the  cold-blooded  miscreant  who  destroyed  the  lib- 
erties of  Rome  by  finally  establishing  tyranny  on 
a  sure  foundation.  The  distribution  of  lands  among 
his  soldiers  made  by  Augustus  created  such  dis- 
satisfaction that,  if  instead  of  Lucius  Antonios, 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  any  virtuous  and  able  man 
had  been  present,  and  had  turned  it  to  proper  ac- 
count, it  is  possible  that  tyranny  might  have  been 
postponed,  if  not  altogether  averted.  As  it  was,  the 
want  of  such  a  leader  prevented  the  decision  of 
the  interesting  question,  whether  the  Romans  had 
in  themselves  sufficient  virtue  and  intelligence  to 
preserve  them  from  absolute  slavery,  and  insecuri- 
ty of  property,  one  of  its  worse  consequences. 
Virgil,  and  a  few  others,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  lands,  obtained  their  restoration  by  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  Aogustus,  while  this  much  lauded 
patron  of  literature,  this  ancient  "  Napoleon  of 
peace,^'  drove  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens  from 
their  homes  to  wander  as  beggars  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  have  read  the  first  eclogue 
of  Virgil  will  see  how  this  act,  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  recorded  in  history,  is  smoothed  over  by 
the  great  poet  who  had  been  degraded  into  a  cour- 
tier. 

The  triumph  of  Augustus  proved  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  mili- 
tary despot,  who  could  at  any  time  sacrifice  them 
to  the  cruelly  or  rapacity  of  those  great  kingma- 
kers, the  soldiers.  Whether  such  a  state  of  things 
was  pernicious  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  species  of  industry,  can  hardly  need  argu- 
ment ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  evil  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  those  swarms  of 
informers  which  desolated  the  empire,  and  fat- 
tened on  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  had  de- 
stroyed. 

Let  OS  inquire  for  a  moment  into  the  sources  of 
those  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  so  common 
among  the  Romans.*  Slavery  existed  in  all  the 
provinces,  which  we  know  were  not  better  located 
than  Italy.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  them, 
viz  :  Africa,  Egypt  and  Sicily  furnished  the  grain- 
market  of  Rome.  They  were  fertile,  it  is  true, 
but  little  more  so  thtin  some  parts  of  Italy.  They 
had  slaves  in  great  numbers,  for  the  first  servile 
insurrection  mentioned  in  Roman  history  occurred 
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in  Sicily,  and  slavery  had  existed  immemortaUy  in 
Egypt  and  Africa. 

In  Egypt,  where  rain  never  falls,  and  where  the 
system  of  cultivation  requires  constant  irrigation, 
civilization,  agriculture  and  an  exceedingly  dense 
population  e listed  at  an  earlier  period,  than  in  any 
other  country  of  which  we  have  any  historical  ac- 
count. 

Can  it  be  becaose  those  provinces  were  more 
mildly  treated  than  others  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion? We  shall  at  once  perceive  that  this 
eould  not  have  been  so,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  Sicily  was  the  region  where  Verres  practised 
his  extortions  and  oppressions,  that  Africa  was  the 
land  of  the  Carthaginians  to  whom  the  Romans 
certainly  never  showed  any  pecnliar  mercy, — Juve- 
nal representing  the  Africans  even  in  his  time  as 
stripped  to  their  very  girdles  by  some  cruel  pro- 
consulf^and  that  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
was  considered  as  a  dangerous  province,  to  be  gov- 
erned with  peculiar  care  and  rigor. 

But  bard  as  the  eondiiion  of  the  provinces  was 
in  other  respects,  they  were  not  subjected  so  fre- 
quently to  those  agrarian  proceedings  which  ha- 
rassed Italy.  Much  of  their  land  was  confiscated 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made 
these  provincial  estates  produdiv^  farms  instead 
of  luxurious  country-seats  like  those  which  they 
possessed  in  Italy.  But  after  the  arrangements 
immediately  following  the  conqnest,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  annoyed  so  often  by  those  dis- 
tributions of  land  which  were  intended  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  soldiers  or  the  populace. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  apart  from  do- 
mestic slavery  Uiere  were  ftt  least  twe  causes  for 
the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  vis :  The  ab- 
sence of  many  of  its  citizens  in  the  provinces,^tbe 
devotion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Italy  to  purposes 
of  mere  luxury, — centralization  of  political  power 
in  the  metropolis,— frequent  largesses  of  corn,  and 
insecurity  of  landed  property.  Although  the  serfs 
were  emancipated  in  Italy  about  the  time  when 
literature  revived,  its  agriculture  is  not  yei  flour- 
ishing. It  would  be  straying  from  the  point  to  aay 
that  its  population  still  groans  under  poliUeal  and 
ecclesiastic^  if « not  domestic  slavery.  The  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  former  must  be  freely  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet,  it  roost  be  recollected  that  political 
despotism  was  as  well  established  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  and  that  superstition  held  sway  at 
Rome  from  its  very  foundation.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
too,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  as  well  entitled 
to  the  name  of  republics,  as  Rome  during  a  large 
part  of  her  nominally  free  existence. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  design  of  these  re- 
marks to  enquire  why  modern  Italy  has  not  ad- 
vanced pari  passu  with  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  soil.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  tracing  its 
original  decline  to  slavery  alane^  we  should  com- 


pletely overlook  some  of  the  best  ascertained  and 
most  prominent  facts  in  Roman  history. 

PniLALKTHIO. 


"MY  YOUTirs  ANGEUC  DREAM." 


**  I  bear  beneath  Uaa  aUered  brow 
The  ashea  of  a  thousand  dre^ois.*'- 


WOiU. 


I  have  been  fashioned  thus.    And  this  cold  world 
May  rail,  and  laugh,  and  think  to  laugh  to  wora 
A  being  formed  so  difl!*erent  from  the  mass, 
But  it  is  vain.    As  well  attem|>l  to  turn 
The  current  of  the  wind,  or  strive  to  stay 
The  flow  of  some  vast  river  with  a  hair. 
As  to  attempt,  by  Jests  and  ridicule. 
To  rein  the  spirit  in,  or  to  prevent. 
By  jibe,  or  sneer,  or  freezing  frown,  or  dry 
Philosophy,  or  look,  or  harsh  remark. 
The  pure  outpourings  of  a  deathless  soul. 
No  earth-born  influence,  no  human  force, 
Can  break  the  wave  of  its  aspiring  dreams. 
No  arrow  shot  from  mortal  hand  can  reach 
Free  fancy  **  soaring  in  its  pride  of  place.*' 

I  have  been  by  the  world  called  dreamy,  wild. 
The  world  I  little  heed.     Its  sentiments, 
Its  sayings,  and  its  sympathies  have  not 
With  me  the  weight  they  have  with  some,  e*en  kings. 
To  its  opinions  I  have  never  bowed. 
And  will  not,  altho*  priests  and  prudes  may  blame. 

Yes,  I  have  dreamed  ;  if  with  the  sense  awake, 
Awake  to  sight,  and  sound,  and  sympathy, 
Be  dreaming  deemed,  then  I  have  surely  dreamed. 
Within  the  crowded  city  1  have  been. 
And  mingled  with  the  busy  multitude, 
But  there  my  spirit  found  no  resting-place. 
In  the  deep  forest,  on  the  lonely  shore, 
On  lofty  mountain  tops,  in  wild  ravines, 
Where  human  footstep  seldom  mars  the  reign 
Of  Natnre*s  silence,  I  have  loved  to  be. 
In  these  lone  solitudes  !>e  learned  a  love. 
Unknown  to  those  who  traffic  in  the  marts. 
Reclining  on  some  beetling  rock  whose  brow 
Has  felt  the  whirlwinds  of  a  thousand  years. 
Free  friendship  with  the  thunder  I  have  made. 
And  in  the  lightning  thought  or  dreamed  I  sav 
The  flashes  of  the  great  EtemaPs  eye. 
The  whispering  of  the  rill,  the  melody 
That  zephyrs  breathed  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Have  been  to  me  a  sound  from  heaven — 
The  music  of  departed  loveliness. 

But  where,  O  where  is  it !  the  pore,  the  bri^bt. 
The  beautiful  embodiment  of  love  ! 
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Tbe  ioetrnatioD  of  my  life-long  dream ! 

Where  can  it  be  1  or  what  t    It  may  be  vain, 

fioi  I  bare  thoagbt  there  might  be  such  on  earth  : 

A  woman  of  angelic  gentleness ; 

A  beio|{  of  eochanting  chariDS,  as  pore 

A»ihe  freah-blown  flower  and  beautiful 

As  pare.    *Tis  true  I've  gazed  with  rapt  delight — 

It  mj  have  been  perchance  with  luve — on  one 

Whose  amile  was  sweet  Md  winning  as  the  6 rat 

That  mantles  oo  the  face  of  infancy ; 

WboM  voice  went  to  the  heart  like  melting  tones 

or  far  off  music  in  the  midnight  hour ; 

And  she  appeared  so  innocent  withal, 

Her  cheek  would  blanch  josi  at  the  name  of  sin ; 

fiot  is  this  it  1  the  being  of  my  being  t 

for  whicb  Tve  suffered  sleepless  nights,  and  days 

or  fever  and  of  thought  ? — thought  which  usurps 

UpoD  my  brow  the  place  of  youth.      Is  this 

The  flesh  and  blood  of  my  congenial  dream  I 

The  real  image  of  my  mind*s  ideal  ? 

h  may  be  so,  and  as  the  dream  of  her 

Has  been  a  part  of  me,  a  lovely  part. 

May  she  not  be  so  too  t     Say,  lady,  say. 

Alban. 
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The  Age  of  Wicliff  and  Chaucer,  from  A,  D.  1350 
to  A.  D.  1400. 

PART  1.— THC  BISK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE. 

The  fact  is  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the 
Srst  literary  compositions  of  a  nation  are  poetical. 
They  are  either  songs  expressive  of  the  passions,  or 
recitala  of  interesting  events,  which,  partly  tor  em- 
bellishment, and  partly  to  aid  the  memory,  are  put 
into  a  metrical  form.  Orpheus  composed  his  hymns, 
30()  Homer  his  immortal  rhapsodies,  in  Greece, 
many  ages  before  Herodotus  told  the  story  of  his 
eoQolry  in  simple  prose.  So  it  was,  (to  cite  no 
nore  examples,)  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
author  of  Beowulf  composed  his  metrical  legend 
sl>QQt  four  centuries  before  King  Alfred  and  the 
traoslators  of  the  Bible  laid  the  foundation  of  Saxon 
prose  literature.  When  the  old  Saxon  language, 
ifier  the  Norman  conquest,  first  degenerated  into 
•emi-Saxon,  and  then,  by  gradual  admixture  with 
French  and  Latin,  became  our  English  language ; 
its  scanty  literature,  during  nearly  300  years,  con- 
aisisd  aJmoat  wholly  of  metrical  compositions. 


Even  that  which,  in  the  form  of  chronicles,  was 
designed  to  convey  the  sober  truths  of  history,  was 
still  formed  into  regular  norobers,  sweetened  with 
rhyme,  though  destitute  of  all  the  intellectual  beau- 
ties of  poetry :  so  much  did  the  popular  taste  re- 
quire the  form  of  poetry,  even  when,  from  defect 
of  genius,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
spirit  of  poetry  was  wanting.  No  prose  composi* 
tioo,  aspiring  to  the  dignity  or  deserving  the  name 
of  a  book,  was  written  in  English  before  the  year 
1356. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  Englsnd  had 
no  sort  of  prose  literature  for  so  long  a  lime. 
Latin,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church  and  of  the  schools ;  few  could 
read,  or  had  any  taste  for  prose  writings  who  did 
not  understand  Latin,  and  did  not  prefer  this  class- 
ical language  to  the  crude  dialect  of  the  illiterate 
commonalty.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every 
work  designed  for  the  use  of  scholars  was  composed 
in  Latin ;  and  even  during  the  dark  ages  not  a  cen- 
tury paased  without  bringing  forth  some  writer,  or 
several,  who,  in  England,  produced  Latin  prose  wri- 
tings, good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  During  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  a  considerable  number  of  such 
appeared.  Some  English  authors  wrote  Latin  poe- 
try too,  either  grave  or  gay, — such  as  it  was — ^and 
it  was  not  always  bad  'f—some  might  be  called  good 
poetry,  but  none  so  good  as  to  redeem  it  from  its 
obscure  imprisonment  on  the  shelves  of  old  libra'- 
ries.  Dr.  Henry  did,  however,  in  «pite  of  dost  and 
cobwebs,  draw  forth  and  examine  some  of  it,  and 
they  who  wish  to  see  specimens  of  it,  may  find 
them  in  his  most  useful  and  most  neglected  His- 
tory of  England.  Our  theme  is  the  English  lan« 
guage  and  its  literature ;  to  which  we  now  return. 

By  the  year  1350,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
English  had  come  into  such  general  use  even  among 
the  educated  classes,  and  had  been  so  far  improved 
in  the  course  of  ages,  that  some  scholars  began  to 
consider  it  a  proper  medium  of  communication  with 
the  reading  public.  It  had  before  this  time  come 
into  frequent  use  in  epistolary  correspondence,  a 
fact  which  shows  it  to  have  become  the  common 
household  language  even  of  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  people. 

The  first  book  of  any  note,  written  in  English 
prose,  is  entitled, 

"  The  Voiage  and  Travaille  of  Ser  John  Maun* 
deville,  knight.*' 

This  Sir  John  Maundeville  was  born  about  the 
year  1300.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  became 
a  physician.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  was  led 
by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  to  spend  more  than  30  years  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  visited  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  much 
of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  and  made  sundry 
voyages  by  sea.  In  one  of  these  he  penetrated  far 
into  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  During  his  long 
peregrinations  he  learned  many  languages,  and  ac- 
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quired  a  vast  store  of  information  respecting  the 
countries  which  he  visited.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
the  history  of  his  travels,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
English,  in  French  and  in  Italian. 

His  book  was  highly  esteemed  for  a  long  time 
aAer  it  had  been  written ;  fur  in  those  ages  the  for- 
eign world  was  little  known  among  the  English; 
and  the  information,  conveyed  by  such  a  traveller, 
roust  have  been  great  in  its  amount,  and  novel  and 
interesting  in  its  nature.  But  much  of  what  he  re- 
lates in  his  book  has  been,  in  later  and  more  en- 
lightened ages,  considered  as  fabulous.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  "  his  design  seems  to  have 
been  to  commit  to  writing  whatever  he  had  heard 
or  read  concerning  the  places  which  he  visited. 
Hence  he  has  taken  descriptions  of  monsters  from 
Pliny,  copied  accounts  of  miracles  from  legends, 
and  related  fabulous  stories  upon  the  authority  of 
authors,  who  are  now  classed  as  mere  romancers, 
80  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  falsehoods  of  his 
work,  properly  belong  to  preceding  writers,  who, 
however  much  they  may  be  now  despised  or  disre- 
garded, were  considered  as  of  good  credit  at  the 
lime  when  he  wrote.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  believed 
in  regard  to  circumstances  which  he  relates  from 
his  own  observation." 

So  says  the  writer  of  the  sketch  of  his  life  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Without  pretending 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  great  traveller 
used  the  traveller's  privilege  of  telling  marvellous 
stories  of  his  own  invention  to  make  people  stare, 
we  will  venture  to  remark,  that  if  former  ages  were 
too  ready  to  swallow,  in  their  ignorance,  every  tale 
of  wonder  that  was  told  them  with  a  serious  face, 
we,  in  these  latter  days,  presuming  on  our  superior 
knowledge,  are  often  too  ready  to  reject  as  fabu- 
lous every  report  of  distant  times  and  places  which 
does  not  conform  to  our  notions  of  probability.  So 
that  delightfully  garrulous  old  historian,  Herodotus, 
was  long  thought  to  have,  in  his  credulous  sim- 
plicity, retailed  as  historic  verities  a  number  of  fic- 
titious stories,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  other  dealers  in  the  marvel- 
lous, whom  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  recent  discoveries  of  the  existence 
or  of  the  signification  of  ancient  monuments  in 
Egypt  have  confirmed — or  at  least  tended  to  con- 
firm— some  of  the  discredited  statements  of  the  old 
historian.  And  Marco  Polo,  who,  like  Mandeville, 
was  a  great  traveller  in  the  Middle  Ages,  told  so 
many  strange  things  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Asia,  that  when  modern  science 
began  to  make  sophomore  philosophers  sceptical, 
his  book  was  scouted  as  a  mere  romance.  But  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  within  the 
last  age  or  two  has  restored,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
credit  of  the  old  Venetian  traveller.  "  Drinking 
deep  has  sobered  us  again.*'  However,  our  con- 
cern is  not  with  Sir  John  Mandeville's  credibility, 


but  with  *'  the  form  and  pressure*"  of  his  old  Eng- 
lish style.  The  English  copy  of  his  work  wu 
written  in  the  year  1356,  and  the  last  edition  of  it 
was  printed  in  1727.  Copies  of  it  are  now  rarely 
to  be  had.  For  want  of  one  we  have  to  borrow  \ 
specimen  from  the  long  extract  given  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  preface  to  his  English  Dictionary. 

We  shall  first  give  some  sentences  in  the  ori^n&l 
orthography,  to  show  hrm  he  spelled  his  English  ia 
those  days  of  orthographical  liberty,  when  every 
man — for  want  of  an  acknowledged  standard- 
spelled  in  the  way  that  seemed  good  in  his  ovn 
eyes.  We  shall  then  give  a  farther  specimen  with 
the  spelling  modernized,  and  also  the  form  of  the 
words,  when  it  differs  unessentially  from  the  mod- 
ern form  of  the  same  words.  We  shall  Italicise 
the  words  of  foreign  origin,  to  show  the  reader 
what  progress  had  now  bceti  made  in  the  adoptiun 
of  terms  from  the  French,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  seen  that  the  custom  of  mixin? 
foreign  words  with  the  old  English  stock  was  now 
fully  established,  though  as  yet  the  number  of  these 
alien  terms  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  afterwards 
became. 

Specimens  from  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

1.  An  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

"  In  that  lond,  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that. 
no  man  may  see  the  sterre  Transmontane,  that  i^ 
clept  the  sterre  of  the  see,  that  ist/nmera^/e,  andthai 
is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen  the  lode  sterre. 
But  men  seen  another  sterre,  the  contrary  lohim. 
that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept  Anlartyk. 
And  right  as  the  schip  men  taken  here  avys  here 
and  governe  hem  be  the  lode  sterre ;  right  so  don 
schip  men  bezonde  the  parties^be  the  sterre  of  the 
Southe,  the  which  sterre  appereth  not  to  us.  And 
this  sterre  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clcpea 
the  lode  sterre,  apperethe  not  to  hem.  For  whieU 
cause  men  may  well  perccyve  that  the  lond  and  the 
sea  ben  of  rownde  schapp  and  ybrme  ;  for  the  partif 
of  the  firmament  shewethe  in  o  contree,  that  shew- 
ethe  not  in  another  con/ref;  and  men  may  well  prevea 
be  experience  and  sotyle  compassement  of  wyii, 
that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  schippes  that  wolde 
go  to  serchen  the  world,  men  myghte  go  be  schippe 
all  aboute  the  world,  and  aboven  and  beaetheD/' 

Thus  far  we  have  copied  word  for  word  and  let- 
ter for  letter.  Sir  John  proceeds  to  prove  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  earth  by  his  own  observation  of  iht 
North  Star,  as  he  travelled  Southwards,  uoiil  i: 
disappeared,  and  the  South  pole  star  arose,  and 
continued  to  ascend  as  he  proceeded,  until,  at  the 
Southern  extreme  of  his  travels,  it  had  reached  the 
altitude  of  33  degrees.  If  he  be  correct  iu  this,  he 
must  have  approached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope. 

We  shall  now  continue  the  quotation  by  giving 

2.  A  modernized  verbal  copy  of  the  original. 
*'  And  if  1  had  company  and  shipping  far  to  g^ 
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more  beyond,  I  trow  well  in  certain  that  we  shonid 

have  seen  ail  the  roundness  of  the  firmament  all 

about.— I  have  seen  the  three  parts  of  all  the  round- 

Dess  of  ihe  firmament t  and  more  :  by  (he  which  I 

nj  yoa  eertaifUyy  that  men  may  environ  all  the 

earth  of  all  the  world,  as  well  under  as  above,  and 

tarn  again  to  his  country^  that  had  company  and 

shipping  aod  coiu/uc/ y  and  always  he  should  find 

men,  lands  and  isles,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

For  ye  wit  well,  that  they  that  be  toward  the  An- 

tarctick,  they  be  straight  feet  against  feet  of  them 

(hat  dw«tl  under  the  Tramontane,  as  well  as  we 

and  they  that  dwell  under  os,  be  feet  against  feet : 

for  ail  (he  parts  of  sea  and  laud  have  their  opposites. 

kabitables  or  tresspassables^  and  they  of  this  half 

and  (of  the)  beyond  half.     But  it  seemeth  to  sim- 

^^men  unlearned,  that  men  may  not  go  under  (he 

earth,  and  also  that  men   should  fall  toward  the 

heaTen  from  under  !  But  that  may  not  be,  upon  less 

(ban  we  may  fall  toward  the  heaven  from  the  earth, 

where  we  be :  for  from  what  part  of  the  earth  that 

npti  dwell,  eithei    above  or  beneath ;  it  seemeth 

always  (o  them  that  dwell,  that  they  go  more  right 

than  any  other  folk.     And  right  as  it  seemeth  to 

08  that  they  be  under  us,  right  so  it  seemeth  them 

(bat  we  be  under  them.     For  if  a  man  might  fall 

from  the  earth  unto  i\ie  firmament,  by  greater  rea- 

xon,  the  earth  and   the  sea  that  be  so  great  and 

heavy,  should  fail  to  \\ie  firmament.     But  that  may 

out  be:   And  therefore  saiih  our  Lord  God,  Non 

limeas  me,  qui  suspendi  terram  ex  nihilo?    [Wilt 

(hoa  not  fear  me,  who  have  hung  the  earth  upon 

Bothing  ?]  And  albeit  that  it  be  possible  thing,  that 

men  may  so  environ  ail  the  world  ;  nevertheless  of 

a  \W  peisons^  one  might  not  happen  to  return  to 

^\^  country.     For,  for  the  greatness  of  the  earth 

ind  of  the  sea,  men  may  go  by  a  1000  and  a  1000 

other  ways,  that  no  man  could  rede  [direct]  him 

ftrfecUy  toward  the  parts  that  be  came  from,  but 

if  [except]  it  were  by  adventure  or  hap  or  by  the 

KToct  of  God.     For  the  earth  is  full  large  and  full 

great  and  holdelh  in  roundness  and  about  environ 

(iit  circumference]  by  above  and  by  beneath,  20425 

miles,  after  the  opinion  of  the  old   wise  astnmn- 

iners;  and  their  sayings  I  reprove  nought.     But 

After  my  little  wit,  it  seemeth  me,  saving  their  rev- 

^Ttncty  that  it  is  aiore."  • 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from   Mandeville 
with  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  conclu- 


*  Sir  John  was  right  in  belipving  the  circumference  of 
t^e  farlh  to  be  more  than  "  the  old  wise  astronomers"  made 
It:  but  then  he  overrates  it  as  much  by  estimating  a  degree 
0^  the  neriHian  at  871  miles  instead  of  69i,  the  true  mea* 
*Qre.  Ttie  reader  can  see  from  the  above  extract,  that  aU 
tHoo^b  the  learned,  in  the  14th  century,  had  ascertained 
thai ihe  earth  wan  spherical,  and  not  as  **  flat  as  a  pancake," 
•cconiing  lo  Ihe  more  ancient  notion,  yet  the  sciences  of 
wrononiy,  and  geography,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  were 
jet  insuffirienl  to  enable  men  to  circumnavigate  the  gloUe. 
It  wm  not  until  the  following  age  that  the  Southern  nations 
of  Europe  entered  upon  their  brilliant  career  of  maritime 
discovery.  Id  Mandeville^s  lime,  the  mathematical  sciences 
»cre  wholly  neglected  in  England,  and  any  man — such  ua 
tbe  famous  Roger  Bacon — who  meddled  much  with  mathe- 
matics or  with  physical  science,  was  accused  of  dealing 
«iih  the  devil,  and  had  to  operate  secretly,  to  avoid  being 
htLrai  br  a  magician. 


sion  of  his  book  :  **  which,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  is 
valuable  for  the  force  of  thought  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. 


i> 


"And  I,  John  Miiitnlpvilie  knight  above  said 
(although  1  be  unworthy)  that  departed  from  our 
countries  and  passed  the  sea,  the  year  of  grace 
1322,  and  have  passed  many  lands  and  many  isles 
and  countries  and  searched  many  full  strange  places ^ 
and  have  been  in  many  a  full  good  honorable  com- 
pany^ and  many  a  fair  deed  of  arms  (albeit  that  I 
did  not  myself,  from  mine  unable  insujfficience :) 
now  1  am  come  home  {mau g  re  my  Be\f)  to  rest:  for 
gouts^  arthriticsn  that  me  distrain,  they  define  the 
end  of  my  labor,  against  my  will  (God  knoweth.) 
And  thus  taking  solace  in  my  wretched  rest,  re- 
cording the  time  passed,  I  have  fulfilled  these 
things,  and  put  them  written  in  this  book,  as  it 
would  come  into  my  mind,  ibe  year  of  ^rucc  1356, 
in  the  34th  year  that  I  departed  from  our  countries. 
Wherefore  I  pray  to  all  the  readers  and  hearers  of 
this  book,  if  it  please  them,  that  they  would  pray 
to  God  for  me;  and  1  shall  pray  for  them.  And 
all  they  that  say  for  me  a  paternoster,  with  an  Are 
Maria,  that  God  forgive  me  my  sins,  I  make  them 
partners,  and  grant  them  part,  of  all  the  good  pil- 
grimages and  of  all  the  good  deeds  that  I  have 
done,  if  any  be  to  his  pleasaunce :  and  not  only  of 
them,  but  of  all  that  ever  I  shall  do  to  my  life*s 
end,'^  &c. 

The  soft  plaintiveness  of  this  passage— its  rhyth- 
mical tone  of  sorrow,  reminds  us  strongly  of  some 
passages  in  Alfred's  Boethius.  It  is  a  style  more 
Saxon  than  English.  He  that  would  now  write 
in  a  similar  strain,  must  leave  the  artificial  staieli- 
ness  of  our  modern  style  and  go  back  to  the  ancient 
simplicity — "  the  pure  wells  of  Knglish"  unrefined 
as  well  as  **  ondefiled  ;'*  the  product  of  feeling,  not 
of  rhetorical  rules. 

On  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  passage,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  the  pious  old  travel- 
ler seems  not  to  have  thought  of  any  other  merits 
through  which  sins  might  be  forgiven,  but  those 
arising  from  the  saying  of  Paternosters  and  Ave 
Marias,  and  the  doing  of  goodly  pilgrimages,  and 
other  go«>d  deeds  of  like  sort.  Such  were  the  no- 
tions of  religion  taught  by  the  church  in  those 
days. 

The  next  prose  author  t>f  note,  w^ho  appears  on 
the  stage,  is  the  celebrated  John  VVicliff,  **  the 
moi-ning  star  of  the  Reformation/' 

Wiclitf  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year 
1324.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
i  in  a  few  years  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
learning  and  strength  of  mi;;d.  He  took  orders 
and  might  have  risen  to  high  honors  in  the  church 
if  he  had  chosen  lo  pay  court  to  the  pope,  and  to 
sustain  the  reigning  abuses  in  the  church.  But  he 
was  not  long  in  discovering  and  lamenting  the  sad 
slate  of  religion.  In  1356  he  wrote  his  first  trea- 
tise in  English,  entitled  "  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Chirche,"  in  which  he  showed  his  deep  feeling  on 
account  of  the  evils  and  corruptions  universally 
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prevalent  in  the  church.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
English  style  at  this  period,  cotemporary  with  Man- 
deville,  we  copy  the  concluding  sentences  of  this 
tract : 

**Whanne  we  weren  synful  and  children  of 
wraththe,  Goddis  sone  cam  out  of  hevene,  and 
pieyying  his  fadir  for  his  enemyes^  and  he  deyed 
for  us,  thanne  royche  rathere  we,  ben  maad  right- 
ful hi  his  blood,  schul  be  saved.  Poul  writiih  to 
the  romaynes  V.  e.  He  schal /Traye  for  us.  Jhesus 
went  into  hevene  to  ap^re  to  the  semlant  [presence] 
of  God  for  us.  Poul  to  the  hebrees:  the  which 
semlanl  he  graunle  us  to  see,  that  liveth  and  regu- 
etk  withoute  eende,  Amen." 

Wiclifr*s  first  quarrel  was  Vi\\\\  the  mendicant 
friars,  who  swarmed  in  the  country  like  locusts, 
exercising  the  trade  of  pardoners,  preachers  and 
sellers  of  holy  nostrums.  Under  vows  of  poverty 
and  chastity  most  of  them  led  lives  of  luxury  and 
lewdness,  while  their  trade  an(f  the  pope's  authority 
gave  them  access  to  every  family  in  the  land.  Cir- 
cumstances aAerwards  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  pope  himself,  who  demanded  tribute  of 
England  as  a  dependency  of  the  Holy  See.  This 
led  him  to  examine  the  foundation  of  the  Papal 
claims  to  dominion  in  church  and  stale.  The  re- 
sult was,  a  conviction  that  all  these  claims  were 
destitute  of  Divine  authority ;  that  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  then  prevalent  in  the  church 
were  mere  corruptions  of  true  Christianity ;  and 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  standard  of 
christian  doctrine  and  morals.  Hence  he  under- 
took to  translate  the  scriptures  into  English,  and 
finally  accomplished  the  work,  notwithstanding  the 
persecutions  which  the  Pope  and  the  higher  clergy 
of  England  directed  against  him. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  timen,  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, being  less  intimately  connected  than  others 
with  the  See  of  Rome — or  less  slavishly  submissive 
to  it  at  least — expounded  the  scriptures  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  to  aid  them  in  this  work  of  in- 
struction, that  they  made  the  glosses  or  translations 
formerly  mentioned.  But  after  the  government 
wa6  seized  by  the  Normans,  who  were  much 
more  zealous  papists  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
church,  now  governed  by  French  priests,  no  lon- 
ger gave  scriptural  instruction.  The  prescribed 
routine  of  Bible  lessons  was  read  only  in  Latin, 
which  not  one  in  500  of  the  people — and  not  all 
even  of  the  clergy — understood.  The  priest  might 
as  well  have  read  the  Koran,  or  any  thing  else,  so 
far  as  popular  instruction  was  concerned.  So  it 
continued  during  300  years,  until  WiclifT^s  time, 
when  both  clergy  and  people  had  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  inspired  writings  :  the  illiterate 
multitude  knew  little  more  of  the  word  of  God 
than  the  idolatrous  heathen. 

Now  when  the  English  language  was  coming 
into  general  use,  and  the  gift  of  reading,  as  many 
circumstances  show,  was  less  rare  than  formerly, 


WiclifT^s  translation  of  the  Bible  marks  ao  ioi' 
portant  era  in  the  history  of  Englit^h  literature,  is 
well  as  of  the  English  church.  Luther^s  German 
Bible  became,  in  the  1 6th  century,  the  parent  aod 
the  model  of  classical  German,  though  the  half  of 
Germany  spoke  a  different  dialect.  Bat  two  cir- 
cumstances prevented  this  first  English  transla- 
tion from  having  the  same  efifect  in  fixing  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  English.  One  is,  that  the  art  of 
printing  having  not  yet  been  invented,  copies  of 
the  Bible  could  not  be  generally  circulated,  as  in 
Luther's  time,  150  years  later.  The  otheris,that 
although  WiolifF  escaped  the  persecuting  fury  of 
his  enemies,  his  numerous  disciples,  called  Lol- 
lards, and  his  heretical  writings — including  his 
English  Bible — were,  after  his  death,  pursaedand 
destroyed  with  unrelenting  vengeance;  so  tbaiihe 
incipient  reformation  in  England  was  crashed  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  ripen. 

What  Wicliff' s  version,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned,  could  not  accomplish,  was  afierwarda 
done  by  new  translations  made  by  the  English  Re- 
formers in  the  Ifith  century.  They  first  gave  lo 
the  Enirlish  lan<;uage  a  settled  form,  fronn  which  it 
has  not  materially  departed  since. 

The  first  translation,  after  WiclifF's,  wasTyn- 
dal's,  whose  New  Testament  in  its  revised  fona 
was  printed  in  the  year  1534,  while  the  tyrant 
Henry  VHT.  was  still  a  papist.  This  was  sonn 
followed  by  Covcrdale'a  and  Cranmer's  Engl^h 
Bibles,  after  the  same  tyrant  had  declared  himself 
pope  f»f  Englfind.  During  the  reign  of  the  "  bloixlv 
Mary,^'  the  English  Protestant  Exiles  at  Gencu 
published  another  translation  in  1677.  A  few  years 
after  her  death  and  the  restoration  of  the  Reform- 
ed religion,  the  English  Roman  Catholics  puhli^be«^ 
at  Uheims,  in  France,  an  English  iranslaiinn  of 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  or  Romish  New  Tesianteru 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
the  Protestant  translations,  which  were  all,  from 
Tyndal's  downwards,  made  from  the  original  GreH' 
and  Hebrew.  Finally,  King  James  1. — that  "hf  n- 
nie  King  and  muckle  wise  mon'*  as  lie  ihou^^h 
himself  to  be — ordered  a  new  translation  to  be 
made.  This,  which  is  our  common  version,  was 
completed  and  published  in  1611. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  protestant  tra^^lv 
lions,  afier  VViclifT's  lime,  it  is  easy  to  see  ili »t 
the  later  translators  imitated  the  phraseology  •: 
the  earlier  ones,  as  nearly  as  they  thought  tf'c 
sense  of  the  original  would  permit.  Hence  ihere 
is  through  the  whole  of  them  a  general  aniformity 
of  style,  showing  the  influence  of  the  earlier  trans- 
lations in  giving  currency  to  a  particular  stylo: 
and  the  influence  of  the  whole  in  giving  siabili:y 
to  the  language.  Though  the  English  clas<:oJ* 
style  has  been  gradually  changing  since  iheiijne 
of  James  L,  and  many  new  words  hafe  been  in- 
troduced, yet  the  language  of  our  Enjjiish  ii:''>^ 
has  not  become  obsolete.     With  the  excepiioo  oi 
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three  or  four  idioms,  ten  or  a  dosen  words,  and  two 
or  three  other  small  particulars,  the  English  of  our 
Atble  is  8tiU  oor  vernacular  English,  though  236 
jetrs  hsTB  elapsed  since  the  translation  was  made. 
Now,  if  we  go  back  as  many  years  from  161 1,  we 
Hiall  come  to  the  year  1345 ;  or  rather,  if  we  de- 
duct 236  jears  from  1639,  the  date  of  Cranmer's 
Bible,  which  differs  very  slightly  from  King  James\ 
we  eome  to  the  sge  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose 
oncoath  and  unintelligible  English,  we.  noticed  in 
the  preceding  essay.  The  comparison  illustrates 
what  we  have  said  on  the  influence  of  the  English 
Bibie,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  fixing 
ibe  form  and  style  of  our  language.  From  Wicliff 
to  Cranmer  was  an  interval  of  150  years ;  from 
Cninmer  to  the  present  time,  a  period  more  than 
twice  as  long;  yet  the  language  changed  more  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  period. 

Presuming  that  those  who  have  curiosity  enough 
on  the  subject  to  read  these  essays,  would  like  to 
see  specimens  of  some  of  these  translations,  (if 
they  have  not  heretofore  met  with  them,)  we  shall 
give  a  synoptic  view  of  the  changes  of  the  lan- 
guage for  the  space  of  1800  years,  by  presenting 
successive  translations  of  the  same  passage  of  the 
New  Tpstament.  The  translations  that  we  have 
selected  are,  1st,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  made  A.  D. 
900;  2nd,  VVicliflT's  A.  D.  1380;  3rd,  Tyndal's, 
153t ;  4th,  King  James*,  (our  common  version,) 
1611;  and  5th,  Dr.  George  Campbeirs,  1788. 
The  two  first  were  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
Wicliff 's  because  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  which 
was  not  yet  taught  in  England  ;  and  the  Rheims 
translation,  also,  because  the  Vulgate  was  the  sland- 
trd  Bible  of  the  Romanists. 

The  passage  that  we  have  selected  is  LukeVIfl, 
27—29,  33.  We  give  the  versions  an  interlinear 
arrangement,  for  the  sake  of  easier  comparison, 
^^e  italicise  some  important  words  in  which  the 
translations  chiefly  difler ;  we  distinguish  each 
translation  by  numbers  and  initial  letters  before 
«^ery  line ;  and  we  add  foot-notes  to  explain  cer- 
lain  Anglo-Saxon  words,  now  obsolete.  We  re- 
tain the  original  orthography  of  each  version. 

Luke  VIIL  27—29,  33. 

1.  A-S.  Tha    he   to   lande  com,  him  agen-arn^ 

sam  man, 
2-  W— f.  Whanne  he  wente  out  to  the  londe,  a 

man  ranne  to  him, 
^'  T — I.  As  he  went  out  to  londe,  ther  met  him  a 

certayne  man, 
*•  C.  V.  When  he  went  forth  to  land,  there  met 

him  out  of  the  city  a  certain  man, 
5.  G.  C.  Being  come  ashore,  a  man  of  the  city 

met  him, 

I-  A-S.    se  haefde  deoful-seocnysse^  lange  tede, 

and  naes  mid 
2  W — f    that  hadde  a  devel  long  tyme,  and  he 

was  not 


3.  T^.    out  of  the  cite,  which  had  a  devyU  long 

tyme,  and  ware 

4.  C.  V.     which  had  devils  long  time,  and  ware 
6.  G.  C.     who  had  been  long  possessed  by  demons^ 

and  who  wore 

1.  A-S.     nanon*  reafe  gescrydd^  and  ne  mihte 

on  huse  gewunian 

2.  W-^f.    clothed  with  cloth,  nethir  dwellid  io 

hous, 

3.  T — 1.     fido  clothes,  neither  a6oo(fe  in  enyhousse, 

4.  C.  V.     no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 

5.  G.  C.     no  clothes,  and  had  no  habitation 

1.  A-S.   2LC  on  byrgenum.*    Tha  he  geseah /Aaentf 

Haeland,* 

2.  W — f.     but  in  sepulcris.     This  whanne  he  sale 

ihesus, 

3.  T — 1.     bat  amonge  graves.     When  he  sawe 

Jesus, 

4.  C.  V.     but   in   the   tombes.      When   he  saw 

Jesus, 

5.  G.  C     but   the  sepulchres.      When  he   saw 

Jesus, 

1.  A-S.     he    astrehte''   hine    toforan  him,    and 

cwaethf^ 

2.  W — f.    fit  doun  hyfor  him,  and  he  cried  with 

3.  T — 1.     he  cried,  ^andfell  doune  before  him,  and 

with  a  loud 

4.  C.  V.     he  cried  out,  B.nd  fell downe  before  him, 

and  with  a  lowd 

5.  G.  C.     he  roared  out,  and  threw  himself  at  his 

feet, 

1.  A  S.     mycelre  strefneArymcnrfe,  •    Hwaet  is 

me  and  the, 

2.  W — f.     a  greet  vois,  seide.  What  to  me  and  to 

thee, 

3.  T— I.     voyce  saide.  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee, 

4.  C.  V.     voyce  said,  What  have  1  to  doe  with 

thee, 

5.  G.  0.     crying  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me, 

1.  A-S.     la  Haeland,  thaes  hehstan  Godes  sunut 

le  halsige 

2.  W — f.     ihesus,  the  sone  of  the  higest  God  1     I 

biseche 

3.  T — 1.     Jesus,  the  Sonne  of  the  God  mow  A>^A- 

est  f     1  beseche 

4.  C.  V.     Jesus,  thou  sonne  of  God  most  high  f 

I  beseech 

5.  G.  C.  Jesus  Son  of  the  Most  High  Godf    I 

beseech 

1.  A — S.     the  that  thu  ne  wreage  me.     Tha  bead 

he 

2.  W — f.     thee  that  thou  turmente  me  not :  For 
he  comaunded 

3.  T — 1.     the  torment  me  not :    Then  he  com* 

maunded 

4.  C.  V.    thee  torment  me  not :  (For  be  had  com- 

manded 

5.  G.  C.     thee,  do  not  torment  me  :  (For  he  had 

ordered 

*  agen-am^  rnn  against,  met.  *  deoful'ieoeny»i€t  devil- 
sick  n  ess  '  nanon,  not  any,  none.  *  geKryddf  clothed. 
^  byrgenuniy  burial  places.  *  Haeland^  healer,  Savior.  ^ 
astrehte,  stretched.  "  cwaeth,  quoth.  *  hrymmd,  scream* 
ing. 
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1.  AS.     tham  onclaenan  gaste^^  that  he  of  tharn 

man 
9.   W — f.     the  undone  spirit  that  he  schulde  go 

out  fro  the 

3.  T — 1.     the  foule  sprete  to  come  out  of  the 

4.  C.  v.     the  uricleane  spirit  to  come  out  of  the 

5.  G.  C.     the  andean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the 

1.  A-S.    ferde ;  sothlice  lange  tide  he  hine  ge- 

grap;  that 

2.  W — f.     man  ;  for  he  toke  him  ofle  times,  and 

3.  T — I.     man  ;  for  oft  tymes  he  caught  him,  and 

4.  C.  V.     man;  for  oftentimes  it  Aa<ifcauo>A/ hinii 

and 

5.  G.  C.     man  for  it  had  frequently  seized  him, 

insomuch 

1.  A-S.     he  waes  mid    racenteagum    gebunden, 

und  mid 
3.  W — f.     he  was  boundcn  with  cheynes^  and 

3.  T — I.     he  was  bounde  with  chaynes  and 

4.  C.  V.     hee  was  kept  bound  with  chaines  and 

5.  G.  C.     that  when  he  was  chained  and 

1.  A-S.    fot-copsum  gehealden,  and  ioborstenum 

ben 
3.  W — f.     kept  in  stockist  and  whanne  the  bondis 

3.  T — 1.     kept  vi\i\\  fetters^  and  he  brake  the 

4.  C.  V.     \n  fetters^  and  he  brake  the 

5.  G.  C.    fettered^  he  b-roke  his 

1.  A-S.     dum,  he  waes  fram  deofie  on  westen^^ 

gelaedd. 

2.  W — f.     weren  broken^  he  was  ledde  of  devilis 

into  desert. 

3.  T — 1.     bondes,  and   was  caryed  of  the  fende 

into  wilderness. 

4.  C.  v.     bands,  and  was  driven  of  the  devillxnio 

the  wildernesse. 

5.  G.  C.     bonds,  and  was  driven  by  the  fiend  inio 

the  desett. 

Here  we  skip  two  verses  and  conclude  the  ex- 
tract with  the  33rd. 

1.  A-S.     Tha  eodcn  hig    of  tham  man  on  tha 

swyn ; 

2.  W — f.     And  so  the  devilis  wenten  out  fro  the 

man  and  entriden  into  the  swyn, 

3.  T — I.     Then   went  the  devyls  out  of  the  man 

and  entred  into  the  swyne, 

4.  C.  v. — Then  went  the  devils  out  of  the  man 

and  entred  into  the  swiife, 

5.  Then  the  demons,  having  quitted  the  roan,  en- 

tered into  the  ewine, 

1.  A-S.     tha  ferde  seo  heord  mycelum  raese  on 

thaene  mere 
3.  W — f.     and  with  a  birre,  the  flock  went  heed- 

lynge  into  the  nooU 

3.  T — 1.     and  the  heerd  toke  their  course  and  ran 

heedlynge  into  the  lake 

4.  0.  V.     and  the  herd  ranne  violently  downe  a 

steep  place  into  the  lake 

6.  G.  C.     and  the  herd  rushed  down  a  precipice 

into  the  lake 

1.  A-S.    an  wearth  thar  adrunean. 
3.  W — f.     and  was        drenchid. 

3.  T — 1.      and  were        choked. 

4.  C.  y.     and  were        choked. 

5.  G.  C.     and  were        drowned. 
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^fl««e,  gho«l,  spirit.    "  toe«(en,  wastes. 


The  first  age  of  English  prose  Iheratore  pro- 
dueed  two  other  writers  worthy  of  attention  in 
our  historical  sketch.  The  one  of  these  is  Tre- 
visa,  from  whom  we  formerly  quoted  two  or  thrra 
sentences  :  the  other  is  the  famous  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  and  a  distinguished  prose 
writer  also.  Both  these  were  coteroporary  with 
WidifT  and  the  three  will  together  afford  us  a  com- 
plete view  of  English  prose  style  near  the  close 
of  the  14th.centQry. 

We  quote  a  little  more  from  Trevisa,  because 
his  subject  in  our  extract  is  the  English  language, 
about  which  he  makes  some  curious  observatiooa. 
We  somewhat — not  perfectly-Haaoderntxe  his  spell- 
ing. 

•*  As  it  IS  known,  (says  he,)  how  many  manner 
peple  beeih  in  this  lend  ;  there  bceih  also  so  many 
divers  longages  and  tonoues.  Noiheless  Walsh- 
men  and  Scots  that  beetli  nought  meddled  [mixed] 
with  other  nations,  huldeth  well  nigh  hir  [their] 
fiist  longage  and  speech. — Also  Englishmen,  they 
had  from  the  beginning  three  manner  speech;  north- 
ern, southern  and  middle  speech  in  the  middle  of 
the  lond  ;  as  they  come  of  three  manner  of  peple 
of  Germania  :  notheless  by  commixtion  and  oiel- 
ling  first  with  Dane8,'and  aAerwards  with  Normans, 
in  many  the  contrary  longage  isapayred  [corrapi- 
ed.J — Het  seemcih  a  great  wonder  how  English- 
men and  her  [their]  own  longage  and  tongue,  is  so 
divers  of  sonn  [sound]  in  this  one  island. — Also 
of  the  foresaid  Saxon  tongue,  that  is  deled  [divi- 
ded] a  three,  and  is  sbide  scarcely  with  few  op* 
londish  men,  [men  of  the  country]  is  great  wonder. 
For  men  of  the  east  with  men  of  the  west — ac- 
cordeth  more  in  sounfdjing  of  speche,  than  men  of 
the  North  with  men  of  the  South.  Therefore  it 
is  that  Mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  middle  En^lood, 
as  it  were  parteners  of  the  ends,  underslondeth 
better  the  side  longages,  northern  and  southern, 
than  northern  and  southern  uoderstondeth  either 
other.  All  the  longage  of  the  Nonhumhers,  and 
specially  at  York,  is  so  sharp,  slitting  and  frotyn^, 
and  unshape,  that  we  southern  may  that  longage 
unnethe  onderstond.  I  trow  that  that  is  bycaoM 
that  they  beeth  nigh  to  strange  men  and  nalioos 
that  speketh  strangly,*^  &e. 

In  another  place  Trevisa  says,  (we  copy  his 
words  exactly,)  "  Some  use  siraunge  wbaffiog, 
chytryng,  barring,  garryng  and  grysbytiog**  ia 
their  speech.  These  northern  English  most  bare 
had  a  horrible  way  of  ntterance  to  deserve  sucbi 
description  of  it. 

While  Trevisa  uses  comparatively  few  terms  of 
foreign  origin,  Chaucer,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show,  uses  them  so  profusely  as  to  have  sab- 
jected  him  to  the  charge,  even  in  his  own  age,  of 
corrupting  the  English  language.  His  lan^ii^ 
is,  however,  on  this  very  acoonnt  more  like  mod- 
ern English ;  and  if  he  offended  by  a  too  copiooi 
introduction  of  French  and  Latin  words,  be  de- 
served the  praise  of  excelling  all  his  eotempora- 
ries  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  whieb 
have  a  neatness  and  a  felicity  of  expression  which 
few  writers  attained  for  a  long  time  aAer  him. 
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We  qimt6  from  his  Persone's  Tale  in  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  ft  is  not  properly  a  tale,  bat  a 
Tract  on  Penitence,  saitable  to  the  character  of  a 
Parson,  in  whose  mooch  Chancer  puts  it. 

"WhalMj  we  eke  of  them  that  delight  ihem- 
selres  in  swearing,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manlv 
deed  lo  swear  preat  oaths  t  And  what  of  there 
ihai  of  very  usage  cease  not  to  swear  preat  oaths, 
all  be  the  cause  not  worth  a  straw.  Certes,  this 
is  horrible  sin.  Swearing  suddenly  without  avise- 
mtnt,  is  also  a  preat  sin.  But  let  ns  go  now  to 
ihal  horrible  swearing  of  adjuration  and  conjura- 
tion, as  doen  these  false  enchanters  and  necroman- 
ms  in  basins  full  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd, 
IB  a  circle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  shoulder  bone  of  a 
»eep :  I  cannot  sayn  but  that  they  do  cursedly  and 
iamaUy  agenst  Christ  and  all  the  faith  of  holy 
chnrch. 

What  say  we  of  them  that  believen  on  divi- 
«fl/«,  as  by  flight,  or  by  noise  of  birds,  or  of  beasts, 
or  by  sorte  of  geomancy,  by  dreams,  or  by  chirk- 
ing of  doors,  or  by  cracking  of  houses,  by  gnaw- 
ioj  of  rats,  and  such  manner  of  wretchedness  1 
Ceries ;  all  these  things  ben  defended  f forbidden] 
by  God  and  holy  church  ;  for  which  they  ben  ac- 
cowed,  III!  they  conoe  to  amendment  that  on  such 
ffllb  set  their  believe.  Charms  for  wounds,  or  for 
middies  of  men,  or  of  beasts,  if  they  take  any 
Meet,  it  may  be  peradvenlure  that  God  sufiereth 
H;  for  folk  should  give  the  more  faith  and  rever- 
ence to  his  name." 

We  have  partially  modernised  the  orthography, 
tnd  in  so  doing  have  made  this  passage  of  Chao- 
«r  qoite  easily  intelligible  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish  reader.  We  cannot  fill  our  small  remaining 
•pwe  with  any  thing  better  than  some  more  sen^ 
fences  from  Chancer.  The  following  are  from 
"TheTaleof  Melibeos." 

War. 

"There  is  full  many  a  man  that  crieth  War! 

*»w.  that  wote  full  little  what  waramounteth  [lo]. 

*>ar  at  his  beginning  hath  so  great  an  entering  and 

^  large,  that  every  wight  may  enter  when  him 

jkeih,  and  lightly  find  war  :  but  Certes,  what  end 

hat  shall  befall,  it  is  not  light  to  know.     For  solhe- 

'y.  when  that  war  is  once  begun,  there  is  full  many 

a  child  ooborn  of  bia  mother,  that  shall  starve. 

iperish]  young,  because  of  that  war ;  or  else  live 

w  sorrow  or  die  in  wretchedness ;  and   therefore, 

we  that  any  war  be  begun,  men  must  have  great 

woDsel  and  great  deliberation." 

Revenge. 

"In  no  case  of  the  world  should  a  man  do  out- 
age or  excess  to  avenge  himself.  For  Cassidore 
»»ih.  that  as  evil  doth  he  that  vcngeth  himself  by 
°«irage,  as  he  that  doeih  the  outrage.  And  ihere- 
"reye  shallen  venge  you  after  the  order  of  right, 
"^at  IS  to  sayen,  by  the  law  and  not  by  excess  nor 
oy  outrage.  And  also  if  ye  woll  venge  you  of  the 
J^itrtge  of  yoor  adversary,  io  other  manner  than 
ngwcommandeth,  ye  sinnen.  And  therefore  saith 
^«nek,  that  a  man  shall  never  venge  shrewedness 
m  nature]  by  shrewedness." 

These  exlracU  suffice  to  exemplify  the  prose 


style  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  Chancer.     In 
our  next  number  we  shall  notice  his  poetry  and 


and  that  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Virginia. 


H.  R. 


THE  DEAR  OLD  SEAT.— A  SONG. 

BT  BYRONA. 
I. 

I  see  ye,  as  ye  gather  there 

Around  Uie  hearth-stone  gray, 
To  live  again,  each  word  and  look. 

That  blessed  ye,  through  the  day  : — 
I  see  ye  all—each  seat  ye  fill — 

Each  look — each  smile  ye  wear, 
And  hear  again  each  word  of  love 
Ye  fondly  whisper  there  : — 

And  O  !  the  seat, — the  dear  old  seat- 

That*8  wailing  there  for  me — 
0  keep  it  still— let  no  one  fill 
The  seat  so  lovM  by  me  ! 

ir. 

I  know  to-night,  ye're  sadder  all- 
Each  word — each  look— each  smile— 
For  ye  are  thinking  now  of  one 
Who  thinks  of  you  the  while, 
And  wishes  for  that  seal  again 

Where  mingling  hearts  are  one, 
And  mingling  voices  sweetly  rise 
Around  that  old  hearth-stone. 

And  there  that  seat— that  dear  old  seat- 

So  fondly  lov'd  by  me — 
O  keep  it  still— let  no  one  fill 
The  seat  once  filled  by  me  ! 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


WE  HAVE  LINeEREO  LONG  TOaETHER. 

We  have  lingered  long  together — 
We  have  loved  each  other  well — 

The  tears  now  lightly  falling 
That  gentle  story  tell. 

But  a  silly  sadness  hovers 
Around  the  mourning  heart, 

We  feel  the  gloomy  sentence  : — 
We  love  and  we  must  part. 

Dost  I  boo  deem  that  time  will  coldly, 
A  change  upon  us  cast  1 
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That  the  future  Mi  prove  me  faithless, 
Forgetful  of  the  past ! 

No  ; — kind  thoughts  of  thee  will  linger, 

And  Memory  oft  will  dart. 
With  afglance  undimmcd  by  absence, 

Like  sunshine  through  the  heart. 

Tho^  smiles  as  bright  may  lore  me, 
And  hearts  as  warm  there  be, 

My  fancy  still  untravePd 
Will  whisper^still  of  thee. 

1  know  'tis  vain  to  murmur, — 

But  oh,  I'll  not  forget, 
One  thought,  one  feeling  cherished, 

Since  we,  as  strangers,  met.  . 

ESTELLE. 

Holly  Springs^  Miss, 


THE  FORTUNES  CF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mordecai  had  several  times  met  Haman,  and 
once  encountered  his  prying  eye,  which  seemed  to 
wear  in  its  expression  some  vague  reminiscence 
of  his  person,  but  withdrew  its  gaze,  effectually 
baffled  by  his  metamorphosis.  Embolded  by  this 
success,  he  ceased  to  avoid  him,  and  confronted  him 
in  the  streets  with  the  indifference  of  any  unknown 
passenger.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Haman 
stopped  his  horso  and  motioned  him  to  approach, 
and  in  a  tone  of  authority  asked,  **  what  is  your 
name  V 

**  MardocheuSf'*^  replied  Mordecai, — the  two 
names  being  the  same  among  the  Jews. 

"  The  intonauons  of  your  voice  are  not  Persian, 
and  your  name  and  person  resemble  a  creature  J 
have  seen  before.     Of  what  nation  are  you  V* 

**  I  am  a  Jew,"  replied  Mordecai  boldly. 

'*  A  Jew !  I  thought  as  much,'*  continued  Ha- 
man soliloquizing,  "  and  was  struck  with  that  face 
the  first  time  I  beheld  it.  The  features  and  the 
voice  are  the  same ;  but  the  gait,  the  decrepitude 
and  the  snowy  locks^re  wanted  to  complete  the 
personage.  Pray,  know  you  a  Jew  named  Mor- 
decai V  he  resumed  aloud,  fixing  a  look  of  intense 
scrutiny  upon  the  old  man. 

*|  I  do  know  him,"  answered  Mordecai  concisely. 

"  Is  he  a  kinsman  that  you  so  much  resemble 
him  V 

"  Yes :  a  very  near  kinsman.  His  parents  were 
also  mine." 

*•  Ha !  your  brother!  then  you  can  tell  me  where 


he  may  be  found.     I  owe  him  some  favors,  which 
I  would  fain  bestow  without  delay." 

"  Many  a  long  day  has  it  been  since  my  eyes 
greeted  so  near  a  kinsman,"  replied  Mordeeai, 
**  nor  can  I  give  a  probable  guess  where  yoo  may 
find  a  brother  of  mine." 

"  Get  thee  gone,  thou  dog  of  a  Jew,"  said  Ha- 
man with  impatient  disappointment,  '*  why  do  I 
waste  words  on  one  of  thy  subtle  race  ?  I  might 
have  known  the  answer  before  I  put  the  question." 

"  I  am  safe,"  said  Mordecai  smiling  as  be  walk- 
ed away.  "  He  remembers  me  no  more,  and  Es- 
ther, my  little  Esther,  need  not  fear  him,  since 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  prince.  Yet 
the  prince  !  the  prince  !"  resumed  he  with  a  sigh— 
"  there  is  danger  from  that  source.  I  fear  his 
kindness  is  the  child  of  passion." 

This  encounter  awakened  the  hopes  of  Jfaman 
to  discover  Esthers  retreat,  and  calling  one  of  his 
attendants,  he  bade  him  watch  the  motions  of  Mor- 
decai, pursue  him  unobserved  to  his  dwelling  and 
learn,  by  whatever  means,  whether  the  Jewess  Ha- 
dassah  had  ventured  to  return  to  Susa.    Yet  Ha- 
man was  not  without  some  misgivings  and  terrors 
of  superstition :  for  in  addition  to  her  hitherto  suc- 
cessful defiance  to  his  power  and  the  ready  means 
which  seemed  continually  at  hand  to  effect  her  res- 
cue from  his  grasp,  the  guards,  who  bad  heard 
Mordecai^s  figurative  language,  and  witnessed  the 
triumphant  departure  of  Esther  from  Babylon,  in 
conjunction   with  the  ministers  employed  by  Ze- 
resh  to  mutilate  her  person,  in  palliation  of  a  seem- 
ing neglect  of  duty,  and  to  soften  the  resentment 
of  their  powerful  superiors,  reported  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  gods,  who  had  suddenly  veiled 
them  from  their  sight  and  pursuit.     Some  of  them 
did  not  not  scruple  to  declare  Esther  a  witch,  who 
had  transformed  herself  into  an  eagle  and  fiuwn 
away,  and  others  gave  their  opinion  that  she  «as 
one  of  the  Grecian  goddesses.     Though  aflfecting 
to  despise  this  version  of  their  transit,  his  mind,  im- 
bued  with   the  superstitions  of  the  coontriea  in 
which  he  had  lived,  was  harriased  with  doobts  and 
fears  upon  the  subject ;  thongh  the  reflection  that 
a  supernatural  being,  and  not  a  mere  mortal,  had 
baffled   his  power,  afforded  a  consolatory  balm  t«i 
his  haughty  spirit.     Haman's  spy,  obedient  to  his 
master's  commands,  kept  op  his  torturous  pursuit 
of  Mordecai,  stealthily  following  him   with   cat- 
like vigilance,  through  winding  alleys  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  crouching  or  retiring  from  view 
whenever  he  stopped  or  looked  around, till  he  fairly 
trailed  him  to  his  dwelling.     Thus  far  successfc! 
he  prowled  about  the  house,  as  a  wolf  about  a 
sheep-cot,  intent  upon  his  errand.     After  a  long  and 
unsuccessful  espionage  his  eyes  caught  the  grace* 
ful  form  of  Esther  returning  home  from  the  prince's 
palace  accompanied  by  the  eunuch.     He  had  as- 
sisted in  forcing  her  to  Haman^s  palace  in  Sc^a, 
and  knew  her  slight  and  graceful  figure  at  once 
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Besides,  if  any  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  her 
person  had  been  wanted,  a  slight  movement  of 
her  veil,  as  she  turned  her  head  towards  the  ea* 
nocfi,  oQcovered  enough  of  her  features  to  satisfy 
all  doubts.  Exulting  in  his  success,  he  hastened 
10  his  master  and  reported  his  discovery  of  the 
fagitive  Jewess. 

"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  **  found  !  and  here  in  Su- 
sa!  this  loolcs  like  bearding  the  lion,  and  savors 
of  defiance  indeed.  But  be  she  witch,  goddess, 
or  devilf  I  will  put  her  powers  to  the  test  once 
more  and  see  if  she  will  slip  my  fingers  a  third 
time.  Zeresh  is  away  and  so  are  the  little  dan- 
cing imps,  and  we  shall  see  what  new  device  she 
will  conjure  np  to  baffle  me.  This  time  I  have 
her  safe—so  lead  the  way." 

The gnide  hastily  led  the  way  and  quickly  brought 
Haoan  to  the  well-noted  house,  when  throwing 
his  bridle  to  the  slave,  he  entered  it  without  delay. 
In  the  first  room  from  the  street  door  sat  Esther, 
poring  over  some  abstruse  work  and  so  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  its  study  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  in- 
truder's presence  till  he  addressed  her.  **  Ah,  fair 
and  enchanting  dream  that  never  leaves  me  !  have 
I  traced  you  at  last  1" 

Esther  leaped  from  her  seat  with  a  loud  scream, 
and  hastened  to  escape  by  flight,  but  Haman  caught 
l)<?r  by  the  arm  and  forcibly  stopped  her,  and  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  said,  "  Neither  demons  nor  famil- 
iar spirits  can  free  you  now,  my  own  lovely  one, 
«>  cease  to  struggle.      Haman    may   be   baffled 
twice— yourself  have  proven  it — but  surely  never 
thrice.     I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  thee 
since  last  we  met,  and  now  I  hold  thee  mine  in 
Respite  of  men   and  gods  combined.     The  vulgar 
n»y  call  thee  goddess  and  indue  thee  with  powers 
d.^ine,  and  sorely  the  error  is  fairly  graced  by  a 
form  so  goddess-like  ;  yet  I  am  armed  with  proof 
a«rainst  such  idle  dreams.     Be  mine  at  once  with- 
('ut  resistance  and  I  swear  to  keep  concealed  your 
^'£ht  from  Babylon  and  absence  from  the  fall  of 
Belus.     You  know  the  tenor  of  the  king's  decree — 
there  is  no  fiction  in  this — and  one  word  of  mine 
will  cause  this  lovely  head  to  be  severed  from  ihij 
heading  bosom." 

**  y^oiir  threats  bring  to  me  no  terrors,  thou  cruel 
oppressor."  replied  Esther  intrepidly  ;  "  I  passed 
fhe  walls  of  Babylon  by  your  wife's  commands, 
and  the  king  is  too  just  to  punish  an  involuntary 
disoljedience.  Zeresh,  not  T,  is  accountable  to  the 
K 


ing. 


"  Simple  one,  think  you  that  tale  will  ever  reach 
the  king,  or  if  it  should,  that  it  will  avail  you  aught 
against  une  so  far  above  you  t  I  tell  you,  girl,  I 
am  incessantly  lashed  to  madness  by  the  chidings 
^f  a  woman's  tongue,  and  ynu  the  theme  of  dis- 
^)Td.  By  the  glorious  light  of  Mithras,  I  think  I 
am  as  much  moved  to  spite  my  wife  in  loving  thee. 
IS  by  thy  beauteous  person  :  and  are  not  you  con- 
cerned to  spite  her  tool     What  favors  she  intend^ 


ed  yoD,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  for  your  disobedience 
of  her  orders  plainly  proves  yon  knew  her  purpo- 
ses,  though  by  what  hidden  arts  you  discovered 
them  is  a  mystery  yet.  However,  I  daily  bear  the 
charge  of  warning  you,  impossible  as  it  was  to  do 
so,  without  a  knowledge  of  your  danger." 

"  I  have  no  revenge  to  gratify,"  replied  Esther 
firmly.  "  Your  wife's  displeasure  was  natural, 
and  however  unjustly  and  cruelly  she  may  have 
meant  towards  myself,  I  rather  pity  her,  yoked  as 
she  is  with  one  so  unworthy  of  a  woman's  love, 
than  hate  her." 

Haman*s  countenance  became  crimsoned  with 
rage,  and  grasping  her  arm  till  he  caused  her  pain, 
he  muttered  through  his  clenched  teeth,  **  My  gen- 
tleness has  made  you  insolent,  you  little  fury.  Ex- 
perience shall  teach  you  as  soon  to  chafe  a  lion  in 
his  den,  as  throw  your  taunts  at  Haman,  the  Amal- 
ekite.  I  know  your  race,  your  juggling  priest* 
craft,  and  the  power  to  which  you  ascribe  each  ac- 
cidental casualty.  Your  God,  in  the  shape  of  two 
pantomimes  freed  you  once  from  my  power,  and 
again  in  Babylon  He  takes  the  shape  of  my  wife 
and  sets  you  free.  In  truth  He  gets  your  thanks 
on  easy  terms.  This  time  I  surely  will  teach  you 
how  vain  is  your  trust  in  him  you  call  your  God  : 
for  I  will  not  leave  you  a  minute  in  the  charge  of 
others,  nor  is  Zeresh  in  the  city  to  succor  you 


now. 


ij 


**  You  cannot  make  me  tremble,  fearful  as  yoa 
are,"  replied  Esther.  "  That  God  whom  you  im- 
piously blaspheme  is  my  Shepherd.  In  His  presence 
and  under  the  shadow  of  His  ,crook,  I  can  mock 
your  threats  and  laugh  your  malice  to  scorn." 

^*  You  will !"  exclaimed  Haman  with  vehemence 
and  attempting  to  bear  her  a  vay  in  his  arms. 

"  Forbear,  1  command  you  in  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,"  cried  Esther,  presenting  to  his  view  the 
prince's  ring. 

Haman  relaxed  his  hold,  and  with  a  countenance 
as  pale  as  marble,  stood  as  if  transformed  to  stone. 

"  Now  begone,  thou  hateful  oppressor,"  resumed 
Esther — "  and  believe  henceforth,  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  able  and  willing  to  protect  those  who  trust 
in  Him ;  and  that  He  has  not  smitten  thee  to  the 
dust,  attribute  to  his  merciful  forbearance.  Go, 
proud,  ungodly  man,  subdue  thy  evil  passions  and 
reform  thy  vicious  life,  and  peace  may  yet  attend 
thee." 

**  Thou  art  indeed  some  deity  in  the  shape  of 
woman,"  said  Haman,  recovering  his  speech — "no 
mortal  being  could  thus  obstruct  my  ends  and  mock 
my  power.  I  leave  you,  not  foiled  by  flesh  and 
blood,  but  by  a  spirit,  whether  invisibly  afllbrding 
you  protection,  or  assuming  that  shape,  is  all  the 
same."  Thus  concluding,  with  a  Hok  of  confirm- 
ed faith  in  what  he  said,  Haman  lefl  the  house. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  pious  gratitude,  Esther  clasped 
her  small  white  hands  over  her  forehead  and  bow- 
ing her  bead  till  it  touched  the  table  by  which  she 
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kDelt,  poured  out  her  spirit  in  ooe  lon<r,  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  that  Providence  whose  power  to 
eomfort  and  succor  the  oppressed  knows  no  bar- 
rier, penetrating  alike  the  massy  walla  and  gIoo> 
my  dungeons  of  the  prison-house,  and  the  sunny 
fields  of  space.  Yet  there  remained  to  her  one 
source  of  apprehension,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
indefinable  tenderness,  which  she  in  vain  struggled 
to  overcome — the  apprehension  of  being  sought  by 
the  young  prince.  While  she  firmly  resolved  to 
oppose  his  adv&nces  and  feared  his  displeasure, 
she  could  not  suppress  an  invuluntary  yearning  to- 
wards him.  His  generous  and  compassionate 
treatment  of  her,  so  widely  contrasting  with  what 
she  had  experienced  from  other  Persians,  was 
deeply  touching,  because  so  unexpected.  And  his 
manly  beauty,  too,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
aflTeciionate  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  held  her  hand 
in  his,  breathing  language  of  compassion  and  ten- 
derness, while  the  harsh  reproaches  of  Vashli  still 
grated  on  her  ear,  and  her  blows  yet  tingled  on  her 
eheeks-^and  lastly,  the  ring  and  the  secure  pro- 
tection it  brought — all  conspired  to  impress  her 
with  sentiments  which  troubled  her  when  she  at- 
tempted to  analyze  them.  In  this  perplexity,  her 
mind  recurred  to  Mordecai  as  her  proper  counsellor, 
to  whose  guidance  she  had  always  implicitly  sub- 
milted  ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  shrunk 
from  the  disclosure,  even  to  him,  of  feelings  that 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  from  simple  medi- 
tation. Such  is  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  a  refined 
and  modest  young  female.  From  these  reflections 
and  the  causes  and  dependencies  that  brought  her 
in  contact  with  the  prince,  in  this  land  of  bondage, 
her  mind  recurred  to  the  land  of  her  fathers — the 
once  happy  Canaan.  Though  she  had  never  seen 
it,  her  heart  yearned  towards  her  father- land  with 
all  the  endearment  of  an  infant  to  its  mother.  In 
her  enthusiastic  dreams  she  had  clothed  it  in  all  the 
ideal  beauties  of  an  enchanting  Paradise.  **0, 
Zion  !'^  she  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  would  that  I  could 
climb  thy  holy  mount  and  breathe  the  air  where 
Godly  prophets  stood  and  poured  forth,  in  burning 
words,  the  Oracles  of  God  to  warn  rebellious  Israel 
of  the  doom  of  sin.  Here,  too,  I  might  behold  the 
•pot  where  David  stood  and  tuned  his  harp  in  melo- 
dies to  God.  Yes,  Zion ! — mysterious  word,  im- 
plying blessings  yet  to  come.  Among  thy  cedars, 
too,  famed  Lebanon,  my  spirit  loves  to  roam  and 
contemplate  the  busy  scenes  of  men  when  Solomon, 
the  Wise,  sat  on  Judah's  throne.  Along  thy  shady 
banks,  too,  Jordan,  eiiiblcmaiic  river,  in  fancy  oft 
times  I  have  trod,  and  while  gazing  on  thy  peace- 
ful waters,  the  form  of  good  old  Joshua,  followed 
by  the  host  of  Abraham's  seed,  has  passed  dry- 
shod  thy  divided  waters.  How  have  I  longed  to 
press  the  spot  where  little  Samuel  slept  when  awa- 
kened from  his  slumbers  by  the  voice  of. God/' 
Esther^s  rhapsody  was  here  suddenly  broken  ofiT 
by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.     Supposing  the  visitor 


to  be  some  Jewish  friend,  she  cried,  '*  come  in," 
but  started  to  her  feet  greatly  agitated,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  prince  Artazerxea  entered. 

'*Ah!  Esther,  my  little  minstrel,  do  1  indeed 
find  you  here,  and  alone  V*  asked  the  prince. 

'*  Yes,  my  lord,*'  replied  Esther  in  a  tremulous 
and  deprecating  voice ;  "  you  find  the  orphan  pirl, 
whom  you  nobly  protected,  alane,*^  deeply  empha- 
sizing the  last  word. 

**  I  understand  your  appeal,  my  little  smigster " 
resumed  the  prince — "  your  voice  and  eye  conTey 
your  meaning.  You  would  remind  me  that  you 
are  alone  and  unprotected  against  any  wrong  in- 
tended you.  But  siill  your  fears  and  think  better 
of  your  prince.  Ariaxerxes  is  not  the  rain  to 
harbor  in  his  heart  designs  of  brutal  outrage  to- 
wards one  so  meek,  so  lovely,  and  defenceless— 
that  were  worse  than  cowardice.  Resides,  poor 
girl,  something  in  the  short  acquaintance  1  have 
had  with  you,  tells  me  you  have  been  too  much  i be 
child  of  sorrow  already ;  and  surely  much  more 
noble  were  the  act  to  sooihc  than  add  to  it/' 

So  great  was  the  contrast  between  the  prioce'i 
generous  sentiments  and  Haman's  brutal  violence, 
and  so  forcibly  did  it  strike  upon  the  heart  of  Ei- 
ther, softened  as  it  was  by  a  tender  meUncboiy, 
that  unable  to  suppress  her  tumultuous  feelings,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  went  con vuUivelv. 

**  I  have  guessed  aright,'*  continued  the  prince, 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  gently  pressing 
it.  *'You  are  friendless  and  the  ungenerous  hate 
dealt  cruelly  by  you.  Now  let  me  wipe  away 
these,  and  take  a  prince's  word  for  it,  that  who- 
ever henceforth  offers  you  a  wrong,  makes  Arti- 
xerxes  his  mortal  foe.  That  ring  you  wear  «iU 
give  you  or  your  messenger  access  to  me,  through 
bolls  and  guards  and  every  opposing  obstacle  at 
any  hour.*' 

**  Great  prince,*'  replied  Esther,  *'  I  am  unwor- 
thy of  this  generous  condescension.  Yoor  kiini- 
ness  overwhelms  me — yet  deep  and  fervent  is  my 
gratitude.  Prayers  for  your  happiness  shall  min- 
gle in  my  daily  devotions,  and  though  they  be  but 
the  breath  of  a  frail  mortal  and  a  poor  return  A^r 
such  goodness,  yet  they  are  all  I  have  to  bestow.** 

**  Nay,  charming  girl,*'  said  the  prince, "  I  clain 
nothing  on  the  score  of  gratitude;  to  protect  the 
weak -and  defenceless  is  a  duty  of  every  geneross 
mind  and  brings  its  own  rew*ard  to  every  feeling 
heart.  So  regard  my  protection  as  a  right  you 
may  justly  claim  of  a  prince,  who  cannot  righitr 
withhold  it.  So  you  are  burdened  with  no  ciblijti- 
tions.  Yet,  lovely  one,  princes  sometimes  in  tbctr 
turn  become  suitors  to  their  subjects,  and  surely 
they  may  hope  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  denial. 
Notwithstanding  the  eunuch's  report  to  me  of  your 
indifference  to  a  prince,  I  come  a  confirmed  iorer, 
nor  will  you  hear  me  sue  in  vain.  Indeetl,  dear 
girl,  you  must  be  mine.  Start  not  that  I  said  yoQ 
must  be  mine — I  do  not  mean  by  force;  au!  bcu 
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by  yonr  own  free  choice,  and  on  such  terms  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
gentle  heart  of  a  Persian  beaoty.  The  laws  and 
customs  of  all  nations,  not  exceptinor  the  sanctimo- 
nious zealots,  the  Jews»  permit  polygamy.  There 
is  nothing  to  forbid  it  in  the  eyes  of  men  or  Gods, 
and  sorely  a  prince  may  enjoy  the  privilege  per- 
iDitted  to  the  meanest  subject.  I  therefore  come 
to  raise  you  to  the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and,  lovely 
one,  unless  my  person  is  repnisive,  you  snrely 
can  not  refuse  an  offer  both  honorable  and  enno- 
bling. Vashti,  whatever  her  wishes  may  be,  can- 
not reasonably  complain  of  this,  since  it  is  my  law- 
fol  privilege  to  take  more  wives  than  one.  But 
for  your  sake  I  give  the  pledged  word  of  a  prince 
to  limit  the  number  to  two.  When  a  princess, 
700  will  be  raised  above  the  enmity  of  Vashti  and 
the  fear  of  every  molestation.^' 

Esther's  heart  sank  depressed  with  anguish  at 
the  scoffing  allusion  unwittingly  made  by  the  Prince 
to  the  Jews.  The  injustice  was  doubly  painful  as 
flilling  from  the  mouth  of  the  man,  whose  fine  per- 
son graced  by  the  roost  gentle  and  captivating  man- 
ners, and  whose  generous  sentiments  and  noble 
natore  had  thrown  over  her  susceptible  heart  the 
thrilling  rapture  of  a  first  and  fervent  love.  **  He 
knows  not  my  descent,**  she  reasoned  with  des- 
ponding wretchedness.  *•  To  reveal  to  him  my 
people  would  excite  his  disgust ;  and  I  should  be 
despised  and  rejected  as  a  Jewess,  perhaps  with 
more  vehemence  than  I  have  been  sought  as  a 
Persian.  For  what  mind,  however  virtuous,  can 
ut  independently  of  preconceptions  and  prejudi- 
ces! No!  it  may  not  be — God  has  ordained  the 
captivity  of  my  people  and  I  must  share  their  des- 
tiny, nor  sinfully  seek  to  avoid  it  by  concealing 
my  origin.  God*8  righteous  will  has  marked  out 
for  me  a  different  path  and  I  must  pursue  it." 

"Why  are  you  pale  and  silent,  thou  beautiful  be- 
isgl"  resumed  the  prince  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
to  answer.  '*  Do  you  yet  doubt  the  purposes  of 
Artaxerxes  after  his  honor  is  pledged  to  you  ? 
Speak  freely  as  to  an  equal,  and  not  to  a  prince. 
I  ask  yoQT  hand  as  a  lover  and  claim  no  right  to 
cootrol  yoor  will ;  for  yonr  heart  I  would  have  as 
a  free  offering,  and  your  station,  I  repeat,  shall  be 
that  of  a  wife.  Id  earnest  of  my  sincerity  I  seal 
the  pledge  with  this  kiss,"  concluded  he  pressing 
his  lips  to  hers. 

Great  was  the  tumnlt  in  Esther*s  bosom  at  this 
trying  moment,  and  intense  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  responding  so  fully  to  the  princess  passion, 
yet  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  suppress  its 
emotions  and  affect  a  coldness  while  yearning  to- 
wards him.  However,  this  conflict  was  but  for  a 
momeot,  and  she  replied  without  further  hesitation  : 
"  Most  noble  prince,  you  are  both  generous  and 
just,  and  will  pardon  the  determination  to  which 
etrcumstaoees  force  an  unhappy  girl  to  come — 
more  unhappy  at  this  moment  than  ever  before,  and 


believe  me  prince  on  your  account.  O  would  I© 
God,  I  could  be  yours,  to  prove  how  fond  how  cease^ 
lesshj  devoted  a  woman's  love  can  be." 

"  How  is  thisi"  asked  the  prince  Tettmg  go  her 
hand  and  turning  pale  in  his  turn.  **Do  yon  then 
love  another,  Esther,  and  are  yoo  the  promised  bride 
of  some  more  happy  man  ?  I>o  itoi  deny  it,  I  see 
it  is  so.  But  fear  nothing — yoo  have  the  word  of 
a  prince  to  determine  freely  and  wtthoot  a  dread 
of  consequences.  I  am  nctt  selfish  and  will  not 
bliaht  the  peace  of  your  young  life  by  crossing  the 
aflfections  of  so  tender  a  heart  as  yonrs." 

This  last  touch  of  generosity  forced  Esther  to 
weep  afresh  and  for  several  minutes  she  was  orm- 
ble  to  speak.  Subduing  her  feelings  she  at  length 
replied : 

"  No !  noble  and  generous  betrefactor,  ywi  to- 
tally mistake  the  truth.  In  this  hour  of  bitter  trial 
I  will  unbosom  a  secret  I  had  determined  to  keep 
buried  in  this  heart  and  not  suffer  you  to  leave  me 
with  the  offensive  conviction  that  another  is  pre- 
fered  before  yon  by  a  capricious  and  nngrateful 
woman.  I  owe  it  to  yoo.  great  prince,  and  I  owe 
it  to  myself  to  declare,  that  you  have  my  heart  in 
all  the  gushing  tenderness  of  a  woman^s  lovo. 
How  fervently — how  intensely  it  yearns  to  yoo, 
God  and  myself  can  only  know.  Yet  dear  and 
loved  one  we  must  part  and  part  forever." 

•*  Why  what  m  the  meaning  of  this  conclusion  V* 
asked  the  pririce  in  astonishment.  "  Why  do  yoti 
dash  a  cup  so  thrillingfy  delightful  O-om  my  lipe 
just  as  you  had  raised  it  I  No !  now  that  the  sweet 
music  of  that  little  tongue  has  told  me  that  deaf 
heart  gives  throb  for  throb  with  mine,  it  is  no  longer 
by  force  that  I  cling  to  you  as  mine.  No !  Esther, 
no !  we  cannot  part,"  coniiuued  he,  suddenly  spring- 
ing  forwards  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  *'  some 
parent  or  guardian  would  force  you  to  marry  where 
yoo  do  not  love  and  even  to  reject  your  princey 
but  it  shall  never  be." 

**  No !  prince,"  replied  Esther,  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  his  arms,  ^*  yoo  again  mistake 
me,  the  barrier  between  us  is  not  the  work  of  man. 
I  cannot  reveal  it,  were  I  to  do  so,  you  would  ac- 
knowledge its  power  to  separate  us  forever.^' 

**  No !  no !  dear  one,"  continued  the  prince  look- 
ing fondly  in  her  upliAed  eyes,  '*  I  will  not  let  thee 
go — this  is  some  romantic  dream  that  611s  this  Kt- 
tle  throbbing  bosom.  No  force  can  separate  two 
hearts  so  fondly  pressed  together." 

**  O,  prince,  indulge  not  such  fond  hopes,  I  repeat^ 
toe  must  part^^'*  said  Esther  pressing  her  head  to 
his  bosom  and  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Never, ^^  replied  the  prince  vehemently,  "  at 
least  until  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  cause  that  should  sever  us.  To  know  of  it 
and  to  judge  of  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  aak.'^ 

"Dear  generoas  prince,  pardon  and  forgive me>. 
and  judge  not  unkindly,  but  my  tongue  cannot  utter 
it,"  said  Esther,  unable  to  endure  the  Uioaght  of 
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coD^ertinpr  his  afieciion  into  dismast  by  revealino: 
her  kindred  and  people. 

**  Then,  Esther,  I  will  not  give  yon  op.  I  prom- 
ised not  to  force  yoar  inclinations,  nor  would  I  have 
done  it  for  all  the  love  I  bear  yoa  ;  but  you  acknow- 
ledge your  heart  and  inclinations  are  all  with  me, 
and  I  shall  be  perfecting  the  happiness  of  both  of 
us."  ^ 

'*Ye8,  prince,"  said  Esther  mournfully,  "you 
must  give  me  op.  There  is  a  power  to  separate 
us,  and  .you  force  me  to  use  it.  This  ring  and 
your  princely  word  to  hear  my  petitions  must  cause 
you  to  leave  me  free." 

"  Esther,"  said  the  prince,  at  once  releasing  her, 
"  Is  it  kind  1  is  it  generous  to  use  that  pledge  of 
my  protection,  meant  to  defend  you  from  outrage 
and  oppression,  against  the  peace  of  the  donor  1 
Then  be  it  so.  I  perceive  that  notwithstanding 
all  your  professions  you  regard  me  as  a  fearful 
tyrant  whom  you  must  propitiate  to  have  the  power 
to  cast  him  off.  But  you  do  injustice  to  my  nature — 
you  are  free,  and  since  you  wish  me  to  speak  it, 
farewell  forever." 

Esther,  stung  with  anguish  at  the  princess  lan- 
guage, caught  hold  on  his  robe  to  stop  him  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her.  and  looking  up  with  a  counte- 
nance yet  moist  with  tears,  besought  him  not  to 
leave  her  with  such  suspicions  on  his  mind. 

"  As  I  hope  to  enjoy  future  peace,  dear  prince,'' 
said  she,  *'  I  have  spoken  simple  truth  and  given 
you  all  the  secrets  of  a  maiden  heart — now  say 
you  forgive  me  and  do  not  break  my  heart  by  leav- 
ing me  in  anger." 

The  prince  paused,  and  looking  steadfastly  upon 
the  distressed  and  beautiful  being  at  his  side,  re- 
peated, "  forgive  you !  lovely  and  impenetrable 
mystery !  what  heart  could  harbor  resentment 
against  you  1" 

Then  wiping  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  he  pressed 
her  lips  with  his  and  tore  himself  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Xerxes,  hnmbled  from  his  imagined  supremacy 
over  men  and  elements,  by  the  overthrow  of  his 
mighty  armaments  in  the  little  Grecian  republics 
and  his  own  disgraceful  flight,  sunk,  like  most  crea- 
tures of  mere  impulse  and  passion  without  any 
fixed  principles  of  action,  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  mere  animal  existence,  revelling  in  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  sensual  policy,  or  too  deeply  buried  in  in- 
dolence to  endure  the  burdens  of  a  vigilant  admin- 
istration, he  suffered  the  reins  of  power  over  his 
vast  dominions  to  drop  into  the  hands  of  the  Eu- 
nuchs and  courtiers  of  his  palace.  The  murmurs 
of  his  oppressed  subjects  never  reached  his  ear, 
and  the  wretches  who  reaped  the  beoeiit  of  his  in- 
dolent vices  already  regarded  him  as  an  object  of 
oontempt  and  disgust.    This  state  of  things  coold' 


not  long  exist ;  and,  as  generally  happens  when  an- 
archy and  wild  confusion  take  place  of  wholesome 
government,  a  few  daring  and  ambitious  spirits  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  overtarning  the  Persian  dynasty 
and  elevating  themselves  to  power.    Artabanus,  the 
Hyrcanean,  captain  of  the  king's  guards,  and  his 
favorite,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  faciioa 
and  was  eventually  to  be  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  rewards  of  the  other  conspirators  were  the 
satrapies  of  the  largest  and  richest  provinces.   The 
plan  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  their  objects,  was 
to  murder  Xerxes  and  his  sons  successively,  and  so 
to  accomplish  the  massacre  as  to  throw  the  odian 
upon  the  conflicting  aspirations  of  the  king's  sons 
and  their  partisans.     Accordingly,  at  an  appoinied 
hour,  Artabanus  was  conducted  by  Mithridates,ihe 
king's  favorite  eunuch  and  high-chamberlain,  into 
Xerxes'  private  chamber,  where  they  murdered 
him  in  his  sleep.     Then  hastening  to  Artaxerxes, 
and  with  well-feigned  horror  and  alarm,  declared 
to  him  that  Darius,  his  oldest  brother,  impatient 
to  mount  the  throne,  had  murdered  his  father  and 
seized  upon  the  government.     Artaxerxes,  sirurk 
dumb'  by   this   horrible   intelligence,  stood  fur  a 
moment  like  a  statue  of  marble,  but  a  rerulsion 
of  feelings  quickly  succeeding,  he,  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  seized  on  his  sword  and  was  rushing  from 
the  room  with  some  desperate  intent  when  Artaba- 
nus, quickly  interposing,  exclaimed,  "stop  prince, 
for  your  life  venture  nut  from  your  palace,  bat  heir 
my  counsel  and  you  are  both  safe  and  your  father 
revenged.     The  detestable  parricide,  judging  of 
others  by  his  own  unscrupulous  ambition,  is  per- 
suaded that  his  offer  of  enormous  bribes  and  my 
seeming  acquiescence  have  made  me  the  creature 
of  his  will,  and  even  now  I  am  sent  here  to  dis- 
patch you  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  your  just 
resentment.     But,"  continued  he  with  vehemence, 
**  the  bloody  assassin  shall  find  in  me  not  cmly  a 
faiihfill  officer  and  devoted   servant  of  bis  oq- 
happy  father,  but  a  prompt  defender  of  my  honor, 
which  has  been  trampled  on  by  his  degrading  coa- 
struction  of  my  character  and  principles  implied  ia 
his  offers  of  bribes.     Speak  prince,  there  is  no  time 
for  delay.     He  exults  while  we  now  spoak  in  tint 
full  persuasion  that  you  are  already  taken  cot  of 
his  way.     A  hint,  a  bare  suspicion  that  yoo  live 
will  send  you  from  the  palace,  a  quietus  that  thus- 
ders  shall  not  disturb,  and  me  you  will  involve  ia 
your  fall.     Keep  yoar  palace,  I  am  unsaspeeted 
and  can  approach  hfs  person  in  his  guilty  seclasioo. 
Speak  your  will,  it  is  my  law,  and  Artabanua  pledges 
his  sword  and  life  that  Artaxerxes  shall  sit  oo  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.^* 

**Then  seize  the  wretched  parricide  and  im- 
prison him  till  he  is  regularly  convicted  of  the 
crime,"  replied  the  prince. 

''  Yoa  speak  the  langaage  of  madness^  great 
prince,"  continued  Artabanus  with  perturbed  baste. 
"  Is  he  not  already  fortified  in  the  king^s  pabee. 
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Borroanded  by  the  nameroas  guards  and  proclaimed 
bjr  the  caprieioos  populace,  who  are  pleased  with 
the  nofelty  and  ever  ready  to  hope  for  new  bles- 
lings  uoder  a  new  government  1  There  is  but  one 
nmedf  and  I  have  spoken  it.*' 

^'Then  in  the  names  of  the  gods  of  Persia  go 
ind  apply  it,'*  said  the  prince  with  an  impatient 
conflict  of  passions. 

Accordingly,  the  innocent  Darius,  ignorant  of 
vhat  had  happened  and  unconscious  of  any  danger, 
was  suddenly  surroonded  by  the  creatures  of  Arts- 
banos  and  a»  quickly  murdered.     The  craAy  regi- 
cide, fearing  at  once  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, determined  to  place  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  and  by  insidiously  circulating  against  him 
ihroQ^boot  the  empire  the  charges  of  both  fratri- 
eide  and  parricide,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
reroli,  when  he  purposed  to  murder  Artaxerxes 
lod  iDoont  the  throne.     That  prince  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  king  and  at  once  assumed  the 
Mcptre  of  the  Persian  empire.     Artabanus,  craftily 
maturing  his  plans,  now  represented  to  the  new 
kw?  the  necessity  of  raising  a  mighty  army  to  be 
in  readiness  to  repel  any  attempt  against  his  gov- 
eromeni  by  Hysfaspes  his  elder  brother  then  gov- 
ernor of  Bactriana,  and,  who  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  mpposc.  would  contest  with  him  the  possession 
of  the  empire.     Judging  this  to  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion, the  young  king  commanded  an  army  to  be  as- 
WBbled  and  gave  Artabanus  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  it.     Accordingly  Artabanus,  with  the 
greatest  despatch,  drew  together  at  Susa  a  numer- 
W8  army  and  gave  to  his  seven  sons,  who  were  in 
<ic  conspiracy,  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
vmy,  and  to  his  other  accomplices  all  the  subordi- 
i^e  ones.    Thus  strengthened  and  supported,  he 
»as  now  confident  of  ihe  means  to  crush  Arta- 
Mrxes  and  to  repel  Hystaspes  his  brother ;  but  he 
nvtUed  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to  secure  the 
hearts  of  the  army  before  striking  the  final  blow. 
Troops  were  incessantly  mustered    through  the 
streets  and  constantly  drilled.     Artabanus  and  his 
6"M  were  ever  present  with  the  soldiery,  and  by 
e»ery  art  of  condescending  gentleness  sought  to 
ingratiate  themselves  in  their  favor.     The  army 
»w  already  charmed  with  their  gracious  and  aflfa- 
We  deportment,  so  foreign  to  the  haughty  and  un- 
Jwnding  nobles  of  Persia,  and  rent  the  air  with  ac- 
clamations whenever  these  men  passed  along  their 
lines.    Every  hour  added  to  the  sense  of  success 
ind  security  now  distending  with  exultation  the 
^m  of  Artabanus. 

'*  My  fortunes  are  rapidly  growing  to  a  head  and 
|he  throne  is  already  within  my  grasp,"  he  mused 
in  ecstasy  of  thought.  "  I  am  in  fact,  at  this  mo- 
twnt,  the  ruler  of  this  mighty  empire  and  lack  only 
ihe  title  that  graces  the  power,  nor  can  all  the  pow- 
era  of  earth  withhold  even  that.  These  creatures, 
^itb  arms  in  their  hands,  are  already  moulded  to 
o^y  will,  and  what  remains  to  stay  roe !  My  plans 


are  now  ripe  and  this  is  the  moment  for  ezeoa- 
tion." 

At  that  very  minute  the  eunuch  Sophron,  the 
same  that  had  accompanied  Esther  from  Vasbti's 
palace  and  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  office  of 
chamberlain  to  the  king,  rode  up  to  Artabanus  with 
an  anxious  countenance  and  whispered, 

*'  Be  sudden  or  all  is  lost.  News  has  just  reached 
the  palace  that  Hystaspes  is  indeed  approaching 
Susa  with  a  vast  army,  and  I  am  dispatched  by  the 
king  in  double  haste  to  command  your  instant  de- 
parture with  alt  your  forces  to  meet  and  give  him 
battle.  You  are  forbidden  to  quit  your  horse  and 
required  to  turn  his  head  and  lead  the  way  at  once.** 

'*  Think  you  this  an  unlucky  incident.  Sophron  V* 
asked  Artabanus  with  exultation.  '*  It  is  the  most 
fortunate  event  that  could  have  happened.  Indeed, 
the  mosi  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances  seems 
to  conspire  to  our  success.  The  most  cautioua  cir- 
cumspection must  be  observed  in  this  business,  you 
know,*'  continued  he  with  a  smile  of  complaisant 
wisdom  "  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  agency  in 
the  king*8  death  would  ruin  us  with  the  army.  We 
must  seem  as  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  as  the 
king  himself,  and  to  show  a  zeal  for  his  cause  and 
an  abhorrence  for  his  murderers,  we  must  be  the 
first  to  cut  to  pieces  the  assassins  we  employ  to 
murder  him.  I  have  held  secret  intelligence  with 
Hystaspes  and  persuaded  him  that  I  favor  his 
cause.  My  messenger,  by  directions,  has  brought 
me  a  score  of  Bactriau  archers,  zealous  supporters 
of  Hystaspes,  and  safe  instruments  for  my  pur- 
pose. These  men  1  have  distinguished  by  their 
dress  that  not  one  may  escape  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
placed  them  in  a  position  where  the  fairest  mark 
will  be  presented  by  the  king  as  he  passes  along  to 
review  the  army.  My  sons,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  cavalry,  will  take  a  station  near  these  archers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  king  is  slain  shall  fall  upon  them 
and  massacre  the  whole.  Then  we  shall  easily 
impose  upon  the  army  that  Hystaspes  bad  insin- 
uated these  men  in  among  our  forces  in  the  guise 
of  friends  to  murder  his  brother  and  open  his  way 
to  the  throne.  By  this  double  stroke  of  policy  we 
shall  not  only  grasp  the  sceptre,  but  exasperate  the 
army  against  Hystaspes  and  thus  confirm  our  for- 
tune by  the  overthrow  of  both  brothers  at  once; 
for  many  of  Hystaspes*  own  adherents  will  fall  off 
from  his  cause,  at  best  weakly  supported.  Go 
therefore  hastily  to  my  sons  and  hand  them  these 
instructions,  which  I  have  written  out  for  the  occa- 
sion that  no  blunders  from  the  imperfection  of  ver- 
bal orders  may  occur.  Bid  them  be  perfect  to  the 
very  letter,  and  beyond  all  things,  to  be  in  time  upon 
the  ground.  AAer  this,  return  quickly  to  the  king 
and  urge  him  in  my  name  to  show  himself  to  the 
army  before  we  go  forth  to  battle,  that  bis  presence 
may  inspire  them  with  love  for  his  person  and  zeal 
for  his  cause.  The  new  captain  of  the  body-guard 
will  take  care  to  expose  the  king*e  person  to  tbo 
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Bactrian  archers  at  the  proper  time.  If,  however, 
the  king  should  hesitate  to  show  himself,  tell  him 
the  army  refuses  to  march  until  he  has  reviewed 
them." 

**It  is  most  unfortunate,*'  replied  the  eunuch, 
**  that  the  king  has  just  retired  within  his  palace, 
and  no  one  may  dare  to  enter  within  the  inner 
court  without  expressly  ordered  to  do  so.  The 
violation  of  this  law,  you  know,  is  certain  death  un- 
less the  king  hold  out  his  sceptre  in  token  of  par- 
don." 

*'  This  is  terrihle  indeed,"  replied  Artahanus  ; 
"  but  the  emergency  is  a  pressing  one  and  a  remedy 
must  be  found.  Is  there  no  one  who  will  venture 
on  this  errand  1" 

"  No  Persian  noble  will  venture  to  expose  his 
head  to  tha  caprice  of  a  king  naturally  suspicious 
of  all  about  him  from  the  recent  assassination  of 
his  father  and  the  dread  of  his  opposing  brother ; 
and  to  send  one  of  less  dignity  than  a  noble  would 
offend  the  king  and  frustrate  your  purpose." 

Perplexed  and  foiled  by  this  unexpected  obsta- 
cle, the  two  conspirators  remained  anxiously  silent 
for  several  minutes,  when  Sophron  suddenly  raised 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  exultation  and  ex- 
claimed, ^'  I  have  it.  There  is  a  young  woman  in 
Susa  whose  simple  face  so  pleased  the  king — then 
third  son  only  to  Xerxes,  and  plain  prince  Arta- 
xerxes — that  he  gave  her  a  cosily  ring  and  com- 
manded that  all  should  respect  the  wearer  of  it  and 
admit  her  to  his  presence  at  whatever  hour  she 
should  present  herself.  Now  I  am  well  persuaded 
I  can  prevail  on  her  by  a  well- varnished  tale  to 
venture  on  the  king  and  deliver  your  message." 

'*  But  will  the  guards,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  story  of  that  ring,  permit  a  woman  unbidden 
to  intrude  upon  the  king?"  suggested  Artabaous. 

^*  I  will  inform  the  ^vuards,"  replied  Sophron, 
**  that  the  king  commanded  that  freedom  to  be  per- 
mitted to  her.  He  shall  nut  have  an  opportunity 
10  examine  me  on  the  subject  before  the  review 
and  you  will  scarcely  permit  him  to  do  it  after- 
wards." 

'' Then,  my  good  Sophron,"  said  Artabanus  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  glee,  *'  what  punishment  he 
may  award  you  after  the  review  I  promise  you  to 
bear  by  proxy.  The  reward  of  your  fidelity,  how- 
ever, shall  be  great.  Go  now  seek  that  luoky  dam- 
sel and  be  speedy." 

The  eunuch  hastened  to  Esther's  dwelling,  where 
were  assembled  several  Jews  with  Mordecai  dis 
cussing  the  subject  of  the  king's  death  and  the 
probable  consequences  to  the  Jews  from  the  new 
reign.  Esther,  whose  overflowing  heart  made 
her  unmindful  that  her  personal  interviews  with 
Artaxerxes  were  unknown  to  her  hearers,  launch- 
ed forth  in  the  most  extravagant  praises  of  the 
new  king  and  augured  the  happiest  auspices  to  her 
nation  from  his  reign.  ^^  His  noble  and  manly 
person,  his  generous  tentiinenu,  his  gentle  and  af- 


fable manners,  and  his  exalted  sense  of  justice,*' 
she  continued,  *'  constitute  him  in  my  mind  the 
most  worthy  person  in  the  whole  empire  to  mooot 
the  Persian  throne.'* 

The  eyes  of  her  hearers  were  tamed  upon  her 
with  surprise,  and  Mordecai  sharing  their  aaioo- 
ishment,  asked,  ^*  why  how  is  this,  Esther,  my 
daughter  1  Where  saw  you  the  king,  and  what 
know  you  of  him,  that  you  so  confirmedly  extol 
his  person  and  qualities  1" 

This  question,  recalling  Esther  to  herself,  sent 
the  blood  in  one  gushing  torrent  of  erimsoQ  over 
her  face,  neck  and  bosom,  nor  could  she  at  fint 
utrer  one  word  of  reply. 

''  God  of  my  fathers !"  exclaimed  Mordecai  with 
trembling  anxiety,  "  thou  hast  not  dealt  falsely  by 
me,  girl  ?  Thy  confusion  bespeaks  shame;— thou 
surely  hast  not  sinned  against  thy  God  by  receiv- 
ing  stealthy  attention  from  a  prince  of  Fertii, 
whose  views  upon  one  of  thy  nation,  and  in  thy 
humble  station,  oould  only  tend  to  abominable 
crime  1" 

Esther,  ihongh  at  first  stunned  by  a  sense  of  di^ 
ingenuousness  towards  Mordecai,  aod  by  vinrifl 
modesty,  was  roused  by  his  aospicions  and  replied 
with  rapid  vehemence,  *'  Xio  !  father,  no!  I  bare 
not  encouraged" — 

Here  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  bv  the  en- 
trance of  Sophron  the  eunuch.  This  was  afresh 
source  of  agitation  to  her ;  for  judging  be  bore 
some  message  to  her  from  the  king,  which  woul^i 
but  confirm  Mordecai's  suspicions,  she  asked  in  as 
almost  inarticulate  voice,  and  with  a  bluodim 
countenance,  "In  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
what  brings  you  here  1" 

Sophron  bowed  low  and  told  her  what  be  had  to 
say  was  for  her  ear  alone.  *'  I  am  the  king's 
chamberlain,"  said  he,  looking  roand  upon  the  ss* 
sembled  Jews,  who  started  with  astooiahinent  from 
their  seats,  and  not  daring  to  oppose  the  ennoeb, 
hastened  to  leave  him  and  Esther  alone.  Old  Mor- 
decai shook  his  head  with  awful  forebodings  aod 
groaned  deeply  as  he  oast  bis  eye  apoo  her  and  left 
the  room.  Esther  understood  the  import  of  this, 
and  felt  with  aggravated  force  the  wrong  she  hsd 
committed  in  concealing  the  prince's  visit  and  sf* 
fers  from  her  guardian  and  benefactor.  ''  ^^ 
and  beautiful  lady,"  began  Sophron,  '*  who  migbt 
have  been  and  may  yet  be  queen,  the  king's  oli- 
cers  and  servants  moved  by  love  to  their  kin;,  tsi 
at  your  hands  an  humble  boon.  Hystaspes,  tbe 
king's  brother,  intent  upon  dethroning  hiffl,  has 
raised  a  mighty  army  of  disciplined  troops,  and  m 
now  rapidly  approaching  Susa,  where  if  ha  arrives 
without  a  battle,  strengthened  as  be  is  by  eTcry 
step  of  his  advance,  all  will  be  lost  aod  Artt- 
xerxes  tortured  to  death.  The  king,  covered  with 
consternation  at  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  to  Hys- 
taspes, because  he  is  the  elder  brother,  aod  orer- 
whelmed  with  trouble  at  bis  aeeoiiiigly  iaeviiabte 
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destruction,  first  gave  hasty  and  incoherent  orders 
to  Anabanos  to  hasten  with  onr  forces  to  oppose 
if  possible  (he  advance  of  the  enemy  and  then  re- 
tired io  deep  melancholy  within  his  palace,  strictly 
forbidding  any  one  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy. 
Id  rain  has  Ariabanus  ordered  the  army  to  march 
to  meet  the  foe.  They  mutiny  and  refuse  to  move 
till  they  have  seen  their  new  king  and  shall  have 
been  reviewed  by  hhn.  Every  moment's  delay 
adds  to  the  peril  of  the  king,  and  no  one  dares  to 
feoture  aobiddeo  into  his  presence.  In  this  press- 
ing emergency,  we  have  happily  bethought  us  of 
the  ring  the  king  gave  you,  and  the  gracious  privi- 
leges ii  confers,  and  knowing  that  you  alone  may 
dire  to  enter  the  court  of  the  palace,  we  humbly 
beseech  you,  if  you  esteem  the  life  of  the  king  at 
any  price,  that  you  will  without  delay  enter  unto 
him— for  which  you  are  in  advance  assured  of  par- 
lion— and  speedily  inform  him  of  .the  condition  of 
ihlnzs  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  his  im- 
oiediaie  presence.  Thus  you  may  do  the  king, 
yoor  benefactor,  a  noble  service  and  make  some 
return  for  his  generosity." 

Esther,  whose  euspieions  were  roused  by  the 
eharaeter  of  the  messenger,  gave  no  credit  to  the 
improbable  story,  judging  too  truly  of  Artaxerxes, 
tv  believe  him  thus  timidly  shrinking  from  the  face 
of  men.    She  judged  this  a  mere  ruse  of  an  un* 
Kropuloos  pander  to  decoy  her  into  the  king's  pri- 
vate chamber,  and  his  former  solicitations  in  Arts- 
lerxes*  behalf  left  no  doubt  upon  her  mind.     The 
iugnaj^e  of  Mordecai  too  had  cast  a  painful  suspi- 
fm  of  the  king's  duplicity  and  uncandid  deolara- 
tions  opon  her  mind.     ^*I  may  have  been  deceiv- 
^.''  she  thought,  **  by  prepossessing  manners  and 
ibe  artful  assumption  of  virtues  that  are  wanted. 
Mordecai*s  experience  has  been  acquired  in  the 
tthool  of  wisduon,  and  he  can  better  judge  than  I. 
)et,  0  God,  save  one  the  painful  knowledge  of  it  if 
it  be  so.    1  would  still  regard  him  in  my  waking 
dreams  as  the  same  generous  and  noble  being  I  first 
believed  him  "     These  doubt«,  however,  she  pru- 
dently suppressed  and  answered  the  eunuch  with  a 
discriminatiou  of  judgment  that  surprised  him,  "This 
nog  I  wear  was  given  me  by  a  prince  then  in  a  com- 
paratively private  station,  and  not  by  a  king.   It  was 
eooferred,  too,  solely  for  my  own  protection  and  not 
as  a  /icease  to  interpose  in  other  matters,  and  least 
of  all  ia  afiain  of  state.     This  present  of  a  sub- 
j^t  prince  can  afford  no  pretext  to  violate  a  posi- 
tive statute  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  of  long  stand- 
ing and  immotable.     The  laws  and  usages  of  kings 
are  not  lightly  to  be  violated.    They  are  not  re- 
garded as  the  mere  expression  of  a  reigning  mon- 
arch's will  to  be  reversed  or  enforced  as  caprice 
niay  dispose  him  ;  but  as  the  props  and  safeguards 
of  a  throne  and  of  a  continued  dynasty.     As  I 
might  not  therefore  have  dared  to  intrude  upon 
Xerxes  by  virtue  of  this  ring,  because  it  could 
JutTe  plead  no  eiaaption  from  the  penalty  of  the 


royal  edict,  so  neither  can  I  approach  Artaxerxes 
for  the  same  reason.  All  the  indulgence  I  could 
expect  would  be  based  solely  on  a  reliance  upon 
his  generosity  and  some  persuasion — perhaps  a 
vain  one — that  he  entertains  towards  me  a  feeling 
of  some  partiality.'* 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Sophron,  eagerly 
catching  at  the  conclusion  of  her  remarks.  "  It 
is  the  favor  you  have  found  with  the  king  that  se- 
cures to  you  perfect  impunity,  and  sure  I  am  we 
shall  not  plead  in  vain  to  your  generous  nature  in 
behalf  of  so  noble  and  generous  a  king.  Should 
harm  befall  him  by  delay,  you  would  surely  he  ever 
after  covered  with  a  sense  of  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude." 

A  doubt  came  over  Esther's  mind  as  she  reflect- 
ed that  even  this  wretch  might  possibly  speak 
truth  ; — and  suppose  it  should  be  so,  and  the  king, 
whose  slightest  sorrow  \voold  give  her  pain,  should 
fall  a  sacrifice  by  her  incredulity  1  Starting  from 
her  revery  and  determining  .without  delay  to  con- 
sult Mordecai  and  be  guided,  i;i  this  moment  of  in- 
decision, by  his  counsel,  but  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  eunuch,  lest  she  should  subject  him  to 
danger  from  the  eunuch's  resentment,  she  said  de- 
terminately,  "  Leave  me  for  the  present,  till  I  shall 
have  collected  my  thoughts  and  maturely  consid- 
ered  what  you  ask.  A  half  an  hour  will  suffice — 
and  I  will  then  give  you  a  definite  answer.'* 

Sophron  in  vain  combatted  this  delay  and  reti- 
red accordingly,  urging  her  as  he  went  to  be  speedy, 
but  beyond  all  thiugs  to  determine  favorably.  As 
he  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture  and  drew  his 
robe  atoond  him,  a  slip  of  parchment  closely  writ- 
ten on  dropped  on  the  floor.  Esther  saw  it  as  it 
fell  and  at  once  conceived  it  to  be  some  artful  de- 
vice of  the  ennnch's  to  give  a  seeming  confirma- 
tion to  the  truth  of  his  seductive  story. 

*'  If  these  lines,"  said  she,  taking  up  the  parch- 
ment when  the  eunuch  was  gone,  "  are  dropped  to 
add  strength  to  his  petition,  the  wily  deceiver  will 
have  foiled  himself,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
further  deliberation."  But  what  was  her  surprise 
and  consternation  when  she  read  the  following  ter- 
rible disclosure  : 

**  From  Artabanus,  by  the  trusty  hands  of  So- 
phron, to  his  well-beloved  so.ns  these  presents  come 
greeting.  The  fortunes  of  our  House  are  now 
grown  to  maturity,  and  we  have  but  one  blow  to 
strike  to  become  a  new  and  glorious  dynasty,  firmly 
established  on  the' Persian  throne.  Be  prompt  and 
firm — station  yonr  chosen  troop  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Bactrian  archers.  Watch  the  fall  of  the 
king,  who  will  be  decoyed  to  review  the  army. 
Be  certain  of  his  death,  then  charge  as  if  with  vin- 
dictive fury  upon  the  archers  and  cut  every  man  of 
them  to  pieces.  Thus  shall  we  ward  off  suspicion 
from  ourselves  and  secure  the  love  of  the  army. 
Mark  this — ^if  the  king  eseape,  we  efaall  be  lost ; 
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for  there  will  not  be  waoted  traitors  in  our  party, 
who,  to  advance  their  interests,  or  from  personal 
pique,  will  buzz  our  conspiracy  into  the  king^s  ears. 
Then  we  shall  have  removed  Xerxes  and  Darius 
merely  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  younger  sprout  of 
royalty.  Remember  again  and  again — Be  firm — 
be  resolute — be  prompt." 

Esther  paused  not  a  moment,  but  with  terror  in 
her  countenance  precipitately  entered  the  room 
where  the  Jews  sat  in  troubled  silence,  and  having 
with  breathless  haste  recounted  her  before-con- 
cealed interviews  with  Artaxerxea,  as  well  as  what 
had  just  passed  between  herself  and  Sophrun,  thrust 
the  parchment  into  Mordecai*s  hand,  saying,  *'  This 
the  wicked  traitor  unwittingly  dropped  as  a  testi- 
mony against  him,  aa  he  left  the  house." 

'^  You,  then,'^  said  Mordecai,  starting  from  his 
seat,  **  who  have  been  the  object  of  this  prince's 
noble  generosity,  are  selected  by  the  traitors  as 
the  instrument  of  his  destruction.  But  see  and 
adore  the  guiding  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  right- 
eous God  !  He  has  made  you  the  king*s  preserver 
and  a  snare  to  the  wicked  tempters,  whose  feet  lead 
ihera  swiftly  to  their  own  perdition.  Daughter  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers 
has  chosen  thee  out  from  among  thy  people  for 
some  special  purpose  of  good  to  Israel.  His  strong 
arm  is  stretched  out  over  thee  and  in  safety  thou 
walkest  under  its  shadow.  But  this  disclosure 
calls  us  to  action  without  delay.  I  go  to  Megaby- 
8us,  *  the  king's  brother-in-law,  to  place  this  mat- 
ter in  bis  hands ;  for  I  dare  not  enter  unto  the  king 
should  the  guards  permit  it,  and  you,  Esther,  fol- 
low me  to  the  palace  to  confirm  with  your  own  lips 
what  God  has  revealed  to  you.  But  tarry  till  So- 
phron  return,  and  tell  him  without  embarrassment 
that  you  are  interested  for  the  king's  safety  and 
will  go  immediately  to  the  palace.  Be  careful  that 
you  let  not  a  word  or  sign  escape  you  to  betray 
your  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  lest  he  slay  you 
snd  flee  from  Susa." 

Mordecai  then  hastened  to  Megabysus,  was  ad- 
toitted  to  bis  presence,  and  with  a  hasty  eiplana- 
tion  placed  in  his  hands  the  treasonable  letter. 
Megabysus  ran  his  eyes  over  the  parchment,  and 
leaping  from  his  seat  with  a  look  of  horror,  asked, 
**  Where  is  this  young  woman,  and  where  is  the 
accursed  eunuch,  Sophron  ?"  and  having  heard  the 
answer,  he  without  a  moment*s  pause  burst  through 
the  guards  and  hastily  approached  the  king,  who  was 
then  sitting  on  his  throne.  Artaxerxes,  though  as- 
tonished by  this  abrupt  and  hasty  appearance  of 
Megabysus,  plainly  discovered  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  his  countenance  and  extended  his  sceptre 
in  token  of  mercy  to  his  prostrate  kinsman. 
"  Speak,   Megabysus,'*  said   the  king,   *'  what 

*  Hmtory  infonns  as  that  Megabysoa  revealed  Artaba* 
nua*  conspiracy  to  ihe  King. 


brings  you  thus  unbidden  into  our  preseoce !  Ym 
presume  too  far  on  our  forbearance.  These  ire 
not  times  for  such  indulgences  when  eves  childrea 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  pareou  to  reaeh 
a  throne.  We  pardon  the  husband  of  oar  sister 
this  once,  but  beware  of  the  future.'' 

'*  This,  great  king,"  answered  Megabysus, hsml- 
ing  the  letter  given  him  by  Mordecai,  to  Artaxerxes, 
*'  will  best  explain  the  cause  of  my  introaioo." 

The  king  hastily  perused  the  lines  and  seemed 
fur  a  moment  utterly  confounded  with  aatonish- 
ment.  At  length  he  said  as  if  to  himself,  ** This 
seems  rather  the  delusion  of  a  horrid  dream  tbio 
a  thing  possible  in  nature.  Shall  I  believe  thisssd 
discredit  any  thing  hereafter  1  What !  ArUbasos, 
whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  friend  and  eonli- 
dant  and  honored  above  all  others — theiDsn  whose 
life  seemed  a  continued  devotion  to  roy  ciose, 
prove  the  detestable  wretch  this  scroll  makes  him 
out!  Yet  it  is  his  own  hand-writingandl  have  been 
his  dupe,  have  consented  to  an  innocent  brother's 
death  and  accepted  a  throne  at  the  bands  of  my 
father's  murderer,  but  to  become  a  king  of  sirav, 
or  a  stepping-stone  for  this  unprincipled  assassis  to 
mount  the  throne  of  my  ancestors.  And  ibis  do- 
grateful  Sophron— the  black-hearted  wretch  »hon 
I  have  loved  and  covered  over  with  honors— be, 
too,  is  plotting  against  roy  life  and  throne.  Goard 
the  palace  and  its  precincts,"  continued  be  alosd 
to  the  guards,  **  and  sofier  no  one  to  leave  it. 
Then  motioning  Megabysus  to  approach  nearer, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  the  letter  and  the  meaoi 
by  which  he  intercepted  it. 

Megabysus  related  all  he  had  heard  from  Mor- 
decai, and  informed  the  king  that  the  old  man  ^et 
tarried  in  an  ante-chamber  to  confirm  what  he  w 
revealed. 

"  A  Jew  I  did  you  say  V  asked  the  king.  ^^ 
speaks  not  favorably  of  that  people.  They  are 
accused  of  misanthropy  towards  all  mankind  bot 
their  own  race — are  said  to  be  crafty  intriguers  la 
affairs  of  state  and  unscrupulous  in  their  meaos. 
Who  shall  say  what  purpose  these  people  may  not 
have  conceived  against  the  state  I  It  may  be  tfaev 
are  in  secret  alliance  with  Hystaspes  by  force  n 
promised  enlargement,  to  cripple  our  reaoorces  by 
a  conspiracy  against  our  only  approved  m\\\^ 
Captain.  It  is  said,  too,  they  are  ready  adepts  lo 
all  kinds  of  handicraft  and  communicate  their  ideis 
one  with  another  in  characters  and  tongues  ua- 
known  even  to  the  Magi.  This  you  therefore  see 
may  be  a  counterfeit  scroll  implicating  an  m^ 
cent  man.  The  accusation  must  be  oarefoliy  in- 
vestigated.   Introduce  the  lew." 

Mordecai  was  accordingly  ushered  in  and  ci- 
amined  by  tbe  king  in  person.  He  stood  before 
the  throne  calm,  collected,  and  unembarrassed. 

"  Are  you  a  Jew  V  asked  the  king. 

"  I  am  a  Jew,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*' 

**  You  are  the  bearer  of  this  oote  porportin;  t» 
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be  the  writing  of  Artabanast  How  came  you 
possessed  of  it?  Antwer  roe  truly  and  wiihont 
preTaricttioD :  Yonr  life  depends  upon  it.  I  would 
ffloch  rather  find  this  a  false  accusation  and  pardon 
the  malicious  perpetrator,  than  find  Artabaous  the 
oograteful  and  bloody-minded  monster  it  makes 
him." 

"That  sentiment,  great  king,"  said  Mordecai. 
"  fally  accords  with  the  report  of  your  noble  na- 
tore,  but  it  cannot  alter  the  immutability  of  truth. 
Artabanua  is  a  thrice  guilty  traitor  and  an  unscru- 
pulous assassin." 

"  What  moved  yoa  to  make  this  disclosure  1 
dislike  of  Artabanas,  or  fidelity  to  me  V* 

^'I  know  nothing  of  Artabanus  suve  this  evi- 
deoce  of  his  guilt,  nor  have  I  personally  any  com- 
plaint against  him.  A  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tioo  to  prevent  crime,  esteem  for  your  character  as 
a  man,  but  above  all  considerations,  my  allegiance 
to  One  aoperior  to  yourself  would  have  constrain- 
ed me  to  warn  yoa,  had  you  been  the  worst  of 
men." 

"Allegiance  to  one  superior  to  myself!"  repeat- 
ed the  king  with  kindling  anger,  thinking  Morde- 
cai meant  Hystaspes ;  '*  whom  do  you  dare  to  call 
ny  superior." 

'*  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  re- 
plied Mordecai. 

*' And  who  ia  that  mighty  King  V  persisted  Ar- 
tuerzes,  still  misconceiving  him. 

^'TheGod  of  creation,  before  whose  throne  all 
kines  on  earth  mast  bow,"  was  the  bold  reply. 

The  king  smiled  and  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  con- 
teottobe  below  the  gods;  but  to  the  purpose — 
where  got  you  the  letter  1" 

*'A  certain  maiden  pioas  and  godly  was  visited 
hy  Sophron  and  Tehemently  besought  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  Artaba- 
Bfls,  to  come  forth  and  show  yourself  to  the  army 
vithoQt  a  moment's  delay,  as  there  was  a  danger- 
ous mutiny  in  all  the  ranks,  and  the  men  refused 
to  begin  the  march  against  the  enemy  till  they  had 
seefl  the  new  king.  She  took  time  to  consider 
his  request  and  bade  him  return  in  half  an  hour. 
As  he  obeyed  and  was  leaving  the  house  that  parch- 
ment dropped  from  beneath  his  robe  upon  the  floor 
where  he  unwittingly  left  it." 

The  king  turned  to  Megahysus  with  apparent 
disgust,  and  said,  **  You  see  to  what  an  issue  this 
miserable  tissoe  of  malice  and  falsehood  is  brought. 
A  silly  and  unknown  girl  is  sought  out  from  among 
the  vast  population  of  Susa,  in  preference  to  no- 
bles and  courtiers,  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  foolish 
story  to  a  Persian  king.  My  officers,  kinsmen  and 
favorites,  I  repeat,  are  all  passed  by  for  the  supe- 
noT  persuasion  of  an  obscure  girl,  and  that  girl  no 
doobt  a  Jewess." 

"A  Jewess,  great  king^"  continued  Mordecai, 
"your  generosity  will  admit  may  speak  truth, 
though  hamble  and  obscure.    Yet  this  young  wo- 


man, to  whatever  kindred  or  people  she  n»ay  be- 
long, is  not  so  totally  unknown.  Her  name  is 
Esther,  and  she  wears  a  ring,  which  Sophron 
judged  would  secure  to  her  an  impunity  for  ventur- 
ing unbidden  in  your  presence,  that  others  were 
not  80  sure  of." 

The  kings  face  became  as  red  as  crimson  at  the 
name  of  Esther ;  and  Megabysos  judging  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  anger  at  Mordecai*s  boldness,  expected  an 
immediate  order  for  the  old  man's  execution.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  when  the  king  turned  to  him 
and  resumed  in  a  fixed  and  determined  tone,  *'  Ar- 
rest immediately  the  bloody  traitor  Artabanus  and 
the  accursed  deceiver. Sophron." 

"Will  the  king  permit  me  to  speak  1"  asked 
Mordecai. 

**  Speak,  old  man,"  said  Artaxerxes.  "  I  have 
done  you  wrong,  hut  I  know  how  to  make  amends." 

^*  Then  let  the  king  send  for  Artabanus  to  the 
palace,  who  will  suspect  nothing,  but  joyfully  obey 
the  pummons,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Esther  has 
succeeded  in  removing  the  last  remaining  obstacle 
to  his  success.  So  shall  the  king  avoid  any  up- 
roar in  the  army  and  satisfy  himself  by  confront- 
ing the  murderer  of  his  father  with  that  written 
evidence  of  his  guilt." 

*'  You  speak  well,  old  man,"  said  the  king,  "  this 
traitor  has  made  himself  popular  with  the  army 
and  there  might  be  aq  attempt  at  a  rescue." 

A  single  messenger  was  then  despatched  to  sum- 
mon Artabanus  and  Sophron  to  the  king's  presence. 

'*  Aye,"  said  Sophron  in  a  whisper  when  he 
heard  the  summons,  **  did  I  nut  tell  you  this  witch 
of  a  Jewess  could  move  the  king  to  any  measure 
she  chose  %  I  knew  her  power  over  him  before  he 
sat  upon  his  tottering  throne,  and  yet  she  keeps 
him  at  a  distance  as  though  despising  him.  Haman, 
the  Amalekite,  avers  she  is  as  powerful  as  she  whom 
the  Jews  call  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  can,  like  a 
moonbeam,  slip  through  the  fingers  of  her  pur- 
suers." 

"  You  are  sure  my  sons  fully  comprehend  your 
directions  ?"  inquired  Artabanus  without  seeming 
to  have  noticed  what  the  eunuch  had  said. 

"  Sure !  my  lord ;  the  dullest  man  in  Persia  could 
not  have  mistaken  my  instructions  so  often  and  so 
impressively  given,"  replied  Sophron. 

"  The  loss  of  that  letter  directed  to  my  sons  dis- 
turbs me  much,"  continued  Artabanus.  "  Suppose 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ?  What 
terrible  consequences !" 

*'  0  rest  contented,  my  lord,"  said  the  eunuch. 
**  It  is  deeply  hurried  ere  this  under  the  dirt  of  the 
streets  by  the  feet  of  the  numerous  troopers.  No 
foot  passengers  have  ventured  out,  and  what  horse- 
man would  alight  to  pick  up  a  slip  of  parchment  t 
Besides,  I  have  sent  several  sharp-eyed  confede* 
rates  to  search  for  it.  I  know  how  and  when  I 
lost  it.  My  horse  partaking  of  the  animation  of 
the  dashing  cavalry  I  met,  would  fain  turn  me  back 
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to  keep  them  company,  when  sundry  curvets  and 
plunges  were  performed  before  I  could  arrest  his 
impetus ;  and  in  this  conflict  my  robe  beinf;  buffetted 
about  like  the  sails  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  parted  com- 
pany with  the  letter/' 

"In  any  event/'  resumed  Arlabanus,  •*it  cannot 
reach  the  king  before  it  is  too  late  to  avail  him ; 
yet  I  would  not  have  exposed  to  the  army  and  peo- 
ple the  part  we  are  acting,  and  after  the  urgency 
of  the  business  on  hand  gives  us  leisure  we  must 
nse  all  diligence  to  recover  it/' 

Thus  familiarly  discoursing,  the  guilty  couple 
reached  the  palace  and  were  ushered  into  the  king's 
presence.  The  king  bade  Artahanus  approach  tho 
throne,  and  extending  to  him  the  fatal  letter,  asked, 
ill  a  calm  voice  and  with  a  steady  gaze,  "  if  his  sons 
had  obeyed  his  commands,  and  if  the  Bactrian 
archers  were  ready  to  do  their  homage.** 

Confounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness 
of  this  unexpected  evidence  of  his  guilt,  Artabanus 
stood  at  first  as  if  petrified,  but  feeling  that  all  was 
lost,  and  becoming  desperate,  he  recovered  his  natu- 
ral courage,  and  turning  fiercely  upon  Sophron,  ex- 
claimed with  the  most  passionate  vehemence, 

**  Thou  traitor,  demon  in  human  shape !  This  is 
thy  work.  Truth,  honor,  and  the  obligations  of  an 
oath  are  as  foreign  to  thee  as  manhood.  I  could 
willingly  die  the  death  of  the  meanest  slave  in  Per- 
sia to  take  one  hour*s  vengeance  on  thee.'* 

**  Accuse  not  him !  infamous  assassin  and  regi- 
cide !"  said  the  king.  **  He  is  a  traitor  and  the 
blackest  ingrate  upon  earth,  but  no  traitor  to  you — 
that  he  would  have  been,  had  your  villainous 
schemes  succeeded,  is  too  probable  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Tou  taunt  him  with  want  of  truth  and 
honor  and  most  truly,  though  the  reproach  comes 
with  a  wretched  grace  from  you.  For  how  can 
that  ennobling  virtue  dwell  in  bosoms  prepared  for 
the  blackest  crimes  like  his  and  yours.  Know, 
false  and  ungrateful  wretches,  that  your  murderous 
plots,  so  well  concerted  and  seemingly  so  near  their 
accomplishment,  have  been  frustrated  by  innocence 
and  virtue  in  the  person  of  a  generous  and  loyal 
maiden." 

"  The  eunuch  who  had  not  yet  spoken  but  stood 
with  down  east  looks  in  stopifying  horror,  started 
at  the  king's  concluding  words,  and  turning  to  Ar- 
tabanus said  in  a  low  voice, 

'*  it  is  surely  as  I  have  heard.  She  is  no  woman, 
but  a  Grecian  goddess  attending  on  Themistocles  in 
bis  exile,  and  favoring  the  king  for  giving  her  fa- 
vorite protection.  In  vain  we  strive  against  her 
power." 

This  mythological  solution  of  the  eunuch  did  not 
escape  the  king^s  ears,  who  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  seemed  with  difiiculty  to  suppress  a 
lurking  smile.  Bat  resuming  the  business  before 
him  he  asked, 

••  What,  Artabanus,  have  you  to  offer  in  extenua- 
tion of  your  horrid  crimes  %  I  would  fain  hear  some 


shadow  of  an  apology  for  such  a  blot  in  homan  m* 
ture,  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  regard  my  kind 
as  capable  uf  unuiiiigated  depravity." 

"King  of  Persia,"  replied  Arlabanus.  "lliate 
ventured  a  throw  at  the  game  ofkingsandif  Ihave 
lost,  it  was  not  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
risk  incurred.  It  was  a  hazardous  one  for  a  sob- 
ject,  but  success,  had  it  followed,  would  bate  car- 
ried with  it  a  corresponding  degree  of  glory.  If 
you  consider  the  part  I  have  acted  as  isolated  by 
its  enormity,  you  are  but  little  versed  in  the  records 
of  history.  As  to  gratitude  upon  which  yoormiad 
seems  so  much  to  run,  learn,  if  your  commeree 
with  mankind  has  not  already  taught  you,  that 
where  two  passions,  like  contrary  minds,  contend 
for  mastery,  the  weaker  mast  always  yield  to  the 
stronger.  A  restless  and  consuming  ambitioo  is 
too  powerful  for  the  passive  and  qniet  virtoe,  ^rs/i- 
tude^  when  their  promptings  dash.  Yoor  life,  greal 
king,  or  that  of  Xerxes  was  not  sought  for  menge 
nor  for  the  love  of  slaughter,  but  simply  as  obstacles 
that  obstructed  my  passage." 

"  Unhappy  wretch !"  replied  the  king,  "yoo  are 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  eoiliy  passioas 
nurtured  by  criminal  indulgence.  Had  yoor  mind 
been  properly  regulated,  that  ambition  of  whicbyoo 
speak  could  never  have  so  hurried  yon  intorrime. 
Then  turning  to  Megabysas  he  commanded  bio  to 
take  away  the  criminals,  and  af^ercompdliogtbem 
to  declare  their  accomplices,  to  see  them  erecnted. 
While  this  order  was  given  two  of  the  kings 
chamberlains,  Bigthan  and  Teresh  by  name,  ^^ 
were  among  the  guards,  whispered  Artahasas  pot 
to  betray  them,  promising  with  an  oath  to  lereogo 

his  death. 

{TohtcemUmud,) 


JOHN  PICKERING,  LL.  D. 

Sit  sioe  Ube  decos. 

This  most  distinguished  philologist  to  which  tbe 
western  continent  has  given  birth,  departed  froo 
a  world  which  his  learning  and  virtues  bad  en- 
lightened and  adorned,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1B46> 
It  was  soon  after  his  great  exertions  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  ao  object 
which  he  had  much  at  heart.  It  bad  then  bat  re- 
cently been  his  sad  duty  to  pronounce  an  ealosjoo 
his  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Duponceao  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  love  for  and  attainment  in  letters 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own.  To  offer  » 
like  tribute  to  his  memory  has  now  fallen  to  lie 
lot  of  one  •  whose  first  public  essay  was  an  ora- 

•  £uk>gy  Oft  John  Pickering,  Prcaidsot,  dsHfoi^  before 
the  American  Academy  of  Aru  and  Seitncca*  by  IH^<' 
Applelon  White,  L.L.  D.,  a  fellow  of  tha  laiM.  Ctiabndi?^ 
Mass.    Metcalf  &  Co.,  1847. 
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tioo  on  the  death  of  Washington,  since  which 
in  occasion  has  Ecarcely  Occurred  that  his  pen 
eoald  hate  been  employed  in  illustrating  a  purer 
or  more  elevated  character,  regarding  both  its  pub- 
lic and  private  relations.  To  recount  the  various 
liierary  productions  of  Dr.  Pickering  and  his  long 
derotedness  to,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  in  the 
nose  of  letters,  could  not  but  have  been  a  labor  of 
love  to  his  erudite  biographer  whose  early  friend- 
ship for  him  had  been  strengthened  by  half  a  cen- 
tory  of  daily  intercourse.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it 
that  one  so  intimate  through  all  his  walks  should 
have  been  spared  to  give  so  full  a  record  of  his 
coarse. 

The  last  publication  of  Dr.  Pickering  was  his 
inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Oriental  So- 
eietj  JD  which  he  observes,  "  that  the  various  new 
sources  of  information  which  modern  perseverance 
and  aeal  have  opened  to  us,  have  materially  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and 
ithasbeconie  indispensable  to  uniie  wiih  our  Greek 
and  Roman  a  portion  of  oriental  learning.  If  there 
were  no  other  motive  for  the  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  one  in  the 
feet  that  the  great  parent  language  of  India,  the 
^nscrit,  is  now  found  to  be  so  extensively  incor- 
porated into  the  Greek,  I^tin,  and  other  languages 
of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  those  which  we  con- 
sider as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  that  no  man  can  claim  to  be  a 
pliilojnaigt  wifhoot  some  acquaintance  with  that  ex- 
traordinary and  most  perfect  of  the  known  tongues.*' 
The  following  deduced  from  Judge  White's  eu- 
^ogiom  show  that  Dr.  Pickering's  long  and  spotless 
life  was  devoted  to  learning  and  the  best  interests 
of  man.     * 

Mn,  eldest  son  of  Timothy  Pickering,  (who 
^«a  member  of  VVashington's  cabinet,)  was  grad- 
aaied  at  Harvard  College,  1796.  The  part  assign- 
ed him  on  that  occasion  was  **  a  panegyric  on  clas- 
sic literature,"  in  which  he  honorably  acquitted  him- 
self. 

Having  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Edward  Tighlman,  Esq.  of 
rhiJadelphia  and  closely  pursued  his  legal  studies 
for  about  nine  months,  when  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  legation  to  William  Smith,  who  had  been 
a  distingnished  member  of  Congress  for  South 
Carolina,  and  was  then  to  be  our  minister  at  the 
f^oan  of  Lisbon.  On  his  passage  to  that  port  he 
studied  the  Portuguese  language,  so  that  taking  a 
f«w  lessons  after  his  arrival  he  was  able  to  speak 

«ith  tolerable  ease. 

•  •  •  • 

Whatever  related  to  the  human  mind  or  to  hu- 
man society  in  any  state  or  form  of  its  existence,  in- 
stitutions, laws,  manners,  arts,  education,  language 
^njaged  his  deep  attention.  In  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies at  Lisbon,  he  felt  at  first  the  want  of  books ; 
hut  making  friends,  in  his  wonted  manner,  of  some 


learned  monks  whom  he  visited  in  an  old  convent, 
he  obtained,  through  their  kindness,  those  which  he 
roost  needed.  He  read  VattePs  Law  of  nations 
in  the  original  French,  and  entered  upon  Justi- 
nian's Institutes.  Meeting  with  a  learned  native 
of  Damascus,  where  the  Arabic  was  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity,  he  studied  that  language ;  and  at 
the  same  time  made  it  the  occasion  of  acquiring  a 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  af- 
fairs of  Portugal,  by  conversations  on  the  subject, 
with  his  friendly  instructor,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  country.  He  also  studied  the  Italian 
language  at  this  time  and  probably  the  Spanish. 
It  having  been  expected  that  Mr.  Smith  would  be 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  Mr.  Pickering 
indulged  the  pleasing  vision  of  8eein<r  the  East, 
and  treading  the  classic  ground  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  this  view  he  undertook  the  study  of 
the  Turkish  language,  but  the  mission  to  that  coun- 
try was  abandoned  and  he  never  realized  his  anti- 
cipated delight.  In  November,  1799,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing found  himself  happily  situated  in  the  family  of 
Rufus  King,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
surrounded  by  the  most  desirable  means  of  intel- 
lectnal  progress  and  rational  enjoyment.  He  was 
honored  by  an  intimate  reception  in  the  family  of 
Christopher  Gore,  then  residing  at  London.  He 
gained  the  warm  friendship  of  both  these  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  met  in  their  respective  families  the 
best  society  whether  for  his  taste  or  manners. 

Our  consul  at  London  was  Samuel  Williams,  Mr. 
Pickering's  friend  and  cousin,  who,  freely  offering^ 
to  advance  whatever  funds  he  might  desire  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  latter  selected  and  brought 
home  with  him  an  extensive  and  choice  librarv, 
which  became  a  rich  acquisition  to  the  literature  of 

new  England. 

•  •  •  • 

All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  various  juridical 
and  philological  studies,  which  he  pursued  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  manner.  Taylor^s  Elements 
of  the  civil  Law  he  completely  mastered,  making 
it  a  point  to  read  entirely  through  the  various  re- 
condite Greek  quotations  with  which  the  work 
abounds, — an  entertainmerit,  we  venture  to  say, 
never  before  indulged  in  by  any  American  lawyer. 
In  connection  with  this  he  read  parts  of  Livy  rela- 
ting to  the  Roman  law  and  constitution,  investiga- 
ting any  matters  of  difference  between  these  aa- 
thois.  He  of  course  kept  up  his  intimacy  with 
the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  read 
various  learned  works  connected  with  them,  among 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Havercamp's 
Syllose  Scriptorum  de  Lingutt  Grctca,  Pronuncia' 
Hone.  He  generally  took  up  in  the  morning  some 
ancient  author,  frequently  Cicero,  delighting  at  that 
moment  to  read  a  portion  of  his  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical writings.  Along  with  Tayl«)r,  which  he 
made  a  severe  study,  he  read  through  Dryden's 
prose  works,  which,  with   his  philological  taste 
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and  views,  were  highly  entertaining.  With  Eu- 
clid's Geometry,  Locke's  Hnman  Understanding 
and  the  phitologica)  works  of  Harris  and  Marray« 
he  read  a  copions  history  of  the  French  revolntion 
and  several  works  of  Edmund  Burke  on  the  same 
eventful  suhject, — an  author  with  whom  he  was 
greatly  delighted  on  all  subjects  and  of  whose  ge- 
nius and  sagacity  he  appeared  through  life  to  feel 

an  increasing  admiration. 

•  #  •  • 

Tn  the  winter  and  spring  of  1801,  he  passed 
several  months  in  travelling  through  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Paris  he  was  introduced  to 
Madame  De  Stai^l,  the  object  of  attraction  to  the 
literati  and  politicians  of  the  day.  He  saw  Bona- 
parte at  the  height  of  his  renown  with  Itafy  at  his 
feet,  whose  noblest  works  of  art  he  had  transported 
to  France.  As  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  Mr.  Pick- 
ering could  almost  visit  Rome  in  Paris.  At  Ley- 
den  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Lozac,  Greek  professor  in  the  University,  who  af- 
terwards honored  him  with  his  correspffndence. 
.  In  Amsterdam  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Ballhern,  who  soon  after  published  a  learned  ju- 
ridical work  dedicated  "  Viro  Clarissimo  Joanni 
Pickering."  To  a  youthful  scholar,  such  testimo- 
nials of  merit  must  have  been  as  gratifying  as  they 

were  honorable. 

«  *  •  • 

In  November,  1801,  Mr.  Pickering,  with  his 
noble  library,  arrived  in  Boston,  and  in  order  to 
complete  his  law  studies  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

'*  Here,"  says  Judge  White,  "  attracted  by  Mr. 
Pickering's  well  known  character,  I  joined  him  to 
finish  my  own  professional  studies.  While  he  had 
been  abroad,  expanding  his  views  of  men  as  well  as 
books,  1  had  been  confined  to  a  didactic  sphere 
within  the  walls  of  college.  On  emerging  into  the 
world,  nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  me 
than  such  a  companion.  His  socipty  was  alike 
instructive  and  delightful.  It  brightened  the  whole 
time  I  was  with  him,  and  made  it  one  of  the  sun- 
niest spots  of  my  life.  From  that  moment  I  was 
for  many  years  a  close'  observer  of  him  in  public 
and  in  private,  at  the  bar  and  among  his  friends,  in 
his  walks  and  amid  his  studies,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  at  my  own  fireside ;  and  to  my  view  his 
whole  path  of  life  was  luminous  with  truth  and 
goodness  ; — never  obscured,  no,  not  for  a  moment, 
by  the  slightest  shade  of  obliquity  in  him.  I  can- 
not withhold  this  cordial  testimony.  To  the  eye  of 
reflecting  age  truth  and  goodness  are  every  thing, 
mere  genius  and  fame  nothing,  in  the  comparison — 
absolutely  nothing."  • 

In  March,  1804,  Mr.  Pickering  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  having  previously  revised  an  edition  of 
Ballttst,  pronounced  by  an  able  critic  in  the  Month- 
llf  Anthology^  to  be  in  •*  every  respect  preferable  to 


the  Dauphin  Sallost,  and  not  anwonhy  of  the 
classical  reputation  of  the  reputed  editor.'' 

As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Pickering's  ondiminisheil 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Greek  literature,  it  deserves 
notice,  that  when  he  was  thus  dividing  his  time 
at  the  office  between  Sallust  and  the  law,  be  vu 
employing  a  portion  of  his  hours  at  home  in  rein- 
ing an  old  edition  of  Homer,  with  the  Scholia  of 
Didymus.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  practice 
through  life  thus  industriously  to  mingle  literary 
occupation  with  his  domestic  enjoyments. 

His  first  publication  after  his  admission  to  the 

bar,  was  a  Fourth  of  Jnly  oration,  delifwed  in 

1804,  and  it  reminded  us  of  the  opinion  which  Mr. 

Smith  expressed  at  Lisbon,  that  Mr.  Picfceriojr's 

abilities  remarkably   fitted   him  for  a  diploroaiie 

career. 

•  •  «  • 

Had  the  spirit  of  Washington  continued  to  pre- 
side over  the  destinies  of  the  country,  soch  men 
as  Mr.  Pickering  would  have  continned  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  high  political  trasts.  Bat  1  think  *• 
cannot  donbt  that  our  honored  friend,  both  bv  na- 
ture and  education,  belonged  to  learning  and  not  to 
politics:  or  even  to  the  law,  distingoisbed  ts he 
was  in  the  science  of  joriaprudence. 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  toadied, 
But  to  fine  issues.** 

Providence  in  bestowing  his  rare  philosopbieal 
and  literary  abilities,  destined  him  for  the  pomt 
intellectual  pursuits.  Spirits  far  Ipss  "  finely  twfh 
ed",  might,  for  that  very  reason,  succeed  is  the 
ordinary  conflicts  of  the  foram ;  conflicts  in  which 
fine  powers  and  finer  feelings  like  bis  most  be 
quite  out  of  place.  Instruments  of  exqniiiie meul 
and  polish  are  not  suited  to  work  upon  rude  iw 
rough  materials. 

In  June,  1806,  Mr.  Pickering  wss  tm^^ 
Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  onen- 
tal  languages,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  Hollis  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ia 
Harvard  University.  These  eminent  meo,  near 
neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  were  doubtless 
better  qualified  for  the  chairs  to  which  they  were 
appointed  than  any  other  two  individuals  in  i>>« 
whole  country.  Both  were  liberal,  elevated  ass 
disinterested  in  their  views  of  education  asd  lean- 
ing :  both  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge* 
and  a  supreme  love  of  troth  and  goodness;  the 
one  was  devoted  to  science*  the  other  chiefly  t« 
literature,  both  exalted  and  spotless  in  repoialioDi 
alike  raised  above  all  suspicion  of  moral  him^* 
yet  with  some  striking  point  of  contrast :  the  one, 
quick  and  ardent,  would  leap  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion at  a  single  step;  while  the  other, csotioos and 
patient,  like  JLord  Eldon,  could  never  wei^N  his 
arguments,  or  consider  his  subject  too  deliberately. 
But  both,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  University,  de- 
clined their  appointments* 
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Setertl  years  later,  on  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
Elliot  Profeaaurahip  of  Greek  Literature,  Mr. 
Pickeriog  was  atill  more  urgently  pressed  to  be  a 
eandidate  for  the  new  profesaor^a  chair.  A  friend 
10  him  and  the  Uoi^eraity  was  authorized  by  the 
President  to  ascertain  "  whether  any  and  what 
de&oite  amount  of  compenaation  would  induce  him 
to  accede  to  the  proposition."  But  Mr.  Pickering 
gare  no  encouFageiDeot,^>the  literary  duties  no 
doobt  were  attractit e,  but  the  disciplinary  cares 
conoected  mth  them  had  a  forbidding  aspect.  Mr. 
Pickering  was  a  grateful  and  devoted  son  of  the 
University,  which  so  justly  appreciated  his  merits, 
ud  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  bestowed  upon 
biiD  iia  highest  honors.  For  many  yeara  he  was 
aa  efficient  member  of  the  Beard  of  Overseers ; 
and  his  last  report  as  one  of  the  Visiting  Commit- 
tee io  1840  embodies  views  and  principles  of  Uni- 
reraiiy  education,  which  ought  never- to  be  over- 
looked or  forgetteiu 

«  •  •  • 

We  need  not  here  dwell  upon  his  learning  as  a 

jorist,  nor  spun  his  qualities  aa  a  practising  lawyer. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  while  pursu- 

iag  bis  inlellectual  labora  dn  the  public  and  his 

exieoaive  literary  researches,  he  was  incessantly 

engaged  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  io  the  ardoour 

duties  of  biff  profession. 

•  •  •  • 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  learning,  however, 
will  not  cease  to  regret  that  the  labor  and  drudgery 
«bich  othera  might  have  well  performed,  ahould 
^i^e  taken  ao  much  of  bis  precious  time  from 
ibose  noble  inlellectual  pursuits  for  which  he  was 
M  peculiarly  competent. 

Mr.  Pickering*s  literary  productions  and  labors, 
uide  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  were  so 
^odant  and  multifarious,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
i^ke  00  this  occasion  a  complete  or  distinct  view 
of  ibem, 

Hia  able  discussion  of  "  National  and  State 
Ri«hu/*in  the  case  of  Aleiander  McLeod,  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  any  value  is  attached  to 
the  union  of  the  Statea. 

The  article  he  wrote  upon  Curtis'  Admiraliy- 
%est,  in  the  American  Jurist,  is  little  known,  ex- 
cept to  lawyers ;  yet  I  could  not  point  to  a  work 
containing  more  matter  of  permanent  interest  to 
readers  of  American  history,  and  which  throws 
tnore  light  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  our  govern- 
tnent,  from  the  lime  of  Washington's  declaratiun 
of  Neutrality  in  1793  to  the  Declaration  of  War 
ID  IBV2  under  President  Madison. 

Aooiher  dissertation,  published  in  the  Jurist,  en- 
titled, '*  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law/' 
i*  highly  useful  to  the  classical  scholar  as  well  as 
to  civiliana  and  lawyers. 

•  #  «  * 

As  akin  io  this  subject,  we  may  glance  at  his 
wide  on  the  "  Agrarian  Laws  of  Rome,"  written 


for  the  *'  Encyclopedia  AmeriainaC^  a  correct  view 
of  which  laws  he  considered  indispensable  to  gen- 
eral readers  as  well  as  lawyers,  who  would  have 
just  notions  of  the  Roman  history  and  constitution. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impreasion,  that  these 
laws  were  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property*  he  shews  that  the  original  object 
of  I  hem  was  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  and 
not  ihoae  of  private  citizens,  though  they  might 
sometimes  violate  private  rights ;  as  certain  laws 
of  our  State  Legislature,  agrarian  in  principle^ 
made  for  the  relief  of  illegal  settlers  on  Western 
lands,  violated  the  rights  of  proprietors  of  those 
lands. 

Mr.  Pickering*s  "  Lecture  on  the  Alleged  Un- 
certainty of  the  Law/*  delivered  before  the  Bos* 
ion  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
is  an  eicellent  production.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
mote a  just  respect  for  the  science  of  the  law,  by 
securing  for  it  a  proper  confidence. 

The  article  written  for  the  North  American  Re* 
tn«io,  entitled  *^  Egyptian  Jurisprudence,"  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  ia  curious.  He  mentions  an 
Egyptian  deed  of  a  piece  of  land,  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  written  on  the  papyrus  of  that  country, 
more  than  a  century  J>efore  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  impression  of  a  seal  attached  to  it  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  registry  on  its  margin,  in  as  regular  a 
manner,  Mr.  Pickering  adds,  as  the  keeper  of  the 
Registry  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  would  certify  to 
a  deed  of  land  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  this  day.  Of 
this  curious  document,  written  in  Greek,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  explanation,  together  with  'bl/uc  sim* 
He  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Pickering,  affording  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  learning  as  well  as  his 
philosophical  taste  and  skill  in  the  application  of  it. 

His  elaborate  "  Report  on  the  aubjeet  of  Im- 
pressed Seamen,  with  the  Evidence  and  Docu* 
roents  accompanying  it,**  in  1813,  is  a  durable 
monument  to  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  ability 
and  learning.  We  cannot  justly. appreciate  this 
undertaking,  wiihout  looking  back  to  his  position 
in  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  war  with  England-— 
moat  dreadful  to  all  reflecting  men,  who  saw  and 
felt  that  it  bound  us  to  fight  the  battles  of  Bona- 
parte against  the  civilized  world.  W' hen  this  over- 
whelming conqueror  was  in  his  triumphant  march 
against  Russia,  our  government,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment which  seemed  to  suit  his  views,  declared 
war  against  England,  the  only  remaining  barrier  in 
Ilia  way  to  universal  dominion.  The  power  of  the 
elementa  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council,  the  chief  alleged 
cause  of  the  war,  having  taken  place  before  its 
declaration,  though  nut  known  here  till  afterwards, 
\eh  the  impressment  9f  American  seamen  the  only 
remaining  pretext  for  prosecuting  the  war.  In  re- 
lation to  thia  subject,  gi-eat  errors  had  crept  into 
the  public  documents,  and  great  delusion  existed 
in  the  public  mind.     Mr.  Pickering  thought  he 
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eoold  in  no  way  render  a  greater  service  to  his 
country  than  by  correcting  those  errors  and  dis- 
sipating that  delusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that 
he  showed  conclusively  that  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  dis- 
astrous. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  conjnnclion  with  others,  was 
repeatedly  on  committees  for  revising  the  statutes 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  accomplished  so  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Wyiicnback's  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Importance  of  Greek  Literature 
and  the  best  method  of  studying  the  Classics^''*  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  was  published  in  1819.  But  his 
great  work  was  his  '*  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.^* 
How  he  could  have  had  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  undertake  such  a  work  in  the  midst  of  profes- 
sional toils,  is  inconceivable  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  man.  This  work,  first  published  in  1R26, 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  entire  articles  and  very  numerous 
parts  of  articles. 

During  Mr.  Pickering's  residence  in  England, 
he  began  the  practice  of  noting  Americanisms  and 
expressions  of  doubtful  authority,  and  as  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  after  his  return,  the  collection 
so  swelled  under  his  hands,  that  he  was  induced 
to  prepare  them  for  publication,  and  in  1815  com- 
pleted the  •'  Vocatmlary!'  which  formed  the  first  of 
his  learned  communications  to  the  ^*  American 
Academy.**  With  iu  preface  and  introductory 
essay  Jt  has  served  to  guard  the  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  had  the  same  general 
design  in  his  elaborate  and  learned  article  on  John- 
son's English  Dictionary,  first  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  September  1828,  and  just- 
ly considered  as  one  of  his  most  interesting  and 
useful  publications.  His  article  on  "  Elementary 
Instruction,'*  published  in  the  '*  North  American 
Reviews'*^  is  richly  imbued  with  his  classical  and 
philosophical  spirit. 

His  Lecture  on  *'  Telegraphic  Languages'*^  i>  & 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  familiar  application  of 
his  various  learning  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 
His  Eulogy  on  Bowditch,  in  which  he  traced  the 
loftiest  efforts  of  philosophical  genius,  ranks  among 
the  richest  treasures  of  the  academy  whose  me- 
moirs it  adorns. 

Baron  William  Von  Humboldt  of  Berlin,  attract- 
ed by  Mr.  Pickering*s  articles  on  the  Language 
and  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
continued  till  the  Baron^s  death  ;  when  Mr.  Pick- 
ering^s  portion  of  it  was  deposited  in  the  library  of 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  articles  were 
translated  into  German  and  published  at  Leipaic 
with  marks  of  dtstingoished  honor. 

In  studying  the  oriental  languages,  he  hanted  for 
specimens  of  unwritten  dialects,  with  as  ooch  u- 
dor  as  Audubon  hunted  for  those  of  ooknowo  birds, 
and  be  could  give  them  forms  as  distinct  if  ootu 
beautiful.  The  address  to  the  Oriental  Societj 
alluded  to  at  the  commeoceroent  of  this  article, 
shows  the  compass,  variety  and  depth  of  his  philo- 
logical erudition,  and  the  vast  extent  of  bis  views 
and  plans  for  making  it  useful  to  the  world.  His 
^'  Memoir  on  the  Language  and  Inhabitants  of 
Lord  North's  Island^^  affords  ample  evideoce  of 
the  manner  in  which,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  have  performed  his  part  in  this  great  literary 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Pickering's  strongest  claims  upoo  oor  adoi- 
ration  and  gratitude,  arise  from  the  exalted  apirit 
and  principles  which  actuated  ^^  in  all  his  works. 
No  selfish  ends  or  views  ever  appear,  and  oothin); 
to  set  off  his  powers  or  to  gain  notoriety;  while 
all  his  important  writings  are  imbued  with  his 
rare  learning  and  philosophy  ;  and  conspire  to  es- 
tablish his  fame.  He  spoke  from  his  iomost  heart 
when  he  reminded  his  brethren  of  the  OrieDtal 
Society,  that,  **to  be  beneficial  to  our  fellow-mea'' 
is  "  the  great  end  of  all  our  intellectual  labors.*" 
Wisdom  and  love  were  delightfully  blended  in  his 
whole  deportment.  With  much  reserve  io  eipress- 
ing  his  religious  feelings,  he  was  profoundly  cod- 
scientious  and  lived  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

Truly  of  him  we  may  say  with  nature's  gresi 
poet — 

*'Hi8  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  bim  that  nature  might  stAod  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  Tku  totu  a  noa.** 

The  elaborate  and  able  sketch  by  Judge  White, 
from  which  we  have  deduced  the  foregoing,  is 
well  worth  the  careful  perusal  of  every  class  of  ^ 
readers.  The  career  of  John  Pickering,  when  it 
becomes  known,  will  form  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  coming  ages : — the  student  will  learo  by  it  ihst 
knowledge,  to  a  vast  extent,  can  be  attained  by  per- 
severance in  a  single  life,  even  though  it  be  ssr- 
rounded  by  cares  incident  to  the  support  and  edo* 
cation  of  a  family — as  well  as  the  rich  rewiid 
which  the  cultivation  of  letters  affords  to  its  toU- 
ries : — the  statesman  will  satisfy  himself  thstthe 
doctrine  of  expediency  should  never  be  resorted 
to— the  end  justifying  the  means,  not  being  foood 
in  the  code  of  ethics  from  which  he  was  taught:' 
the  religionist  and  moralist,  that "  he  cmCt  be  vnms 
whose  life  is  in  the  right, ^ 
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Pfe  o;i.%'d  on  the  Heavens,  all  eloudloM  and  still ; 
Wben  the  son  poorM  his  rays  o*er  valley  and  hill ; 
I  faaf  e  watehM  the  pale  moon,  as  peerless  and  bright, 
She  shed  o*er  creation  a  tide  of  soft  light. 

Ihavegaz^d  on  the  stars,  the  bright  beaming  throng, 
As  they  silently  marched,  in  grandeur  along  ; 
Like  jewels  of  beauty,  clear,  glittering  stones, 
Tbit  adorned  the  dark  night,  and  garnishM  the 
Zones. 

I>e  9az*d  on  the  mountains,  as  1of\y  and  high, 
They  raised  their  proud  heads  to  meet  the  blue  sky. 
Vfe  list  to  the  streamlets,  the  cool  sitvVy  tides, 
That  ^ush'd  from  their  bosoms,  and  dash'd  down 
their  sides.  ^ 

l^ve  ^x*d  on  the  ocean,  when  storms  were  asleep, 
Wheflnomoantain  billow  rolPd  o'er  the  broad  deep; 
AndTve  seen  the  waves  dash,  high,  wildly  and  free, 
^hen  gloomy  dloode  shadowed  the  deep  briny  sea. 

Tve  list  to  the  thunder,  Tve  felt  the  fierce  blast, 
As  in  its  wild  fury  it  swept  swiftly  past ; 
Vfe  beard  the  Sea-Gull,  as  shrilly  it  screamM, 
When  thro*  the  black  Heavens  the  red  lightning 
gieam'd ; 

And  IVe  wandered  afar  thro'  field  and  wildwood  ; 
And  peosite  and  musing  and  mute  I  have  stood, 
Neath  the  refreshing  shade,  the  green  canopy  flung; 
"hiiat  round  me  in  gladness,  the  gay  warblers  sung. 

I  liare  list  lo  the  rills,  as  they  glided  along, 
'Midst  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  echo  of  song; 
Aad  the  l^w,  plaintive  moan,  of  the  •cold  wintry 

winds, 
,  As  they  swept  thro'  the  boughs  of  the  cloud  pier- 

eiog  pines. 

^faaTegaz*doo  tlie  works,  which  every  where  stand, 
The  monuments  mighty  of  His  potent  hand, 
B]f  whose  will  the  bright  sun  and  silv'ry  moon  pour 
Their  rays  on  ihe  mountains  and  spray  whitened 
shore ; 

Who  spreads  o'er  the  forest  the  green  robe  of  spring; 
Who  causes  the  soogters  in  summer  to  sing : 
Who  is  heard  in  the  torrents  as  onward  they  dash ; 
Who  roara  in  the  thunder,  and  speaks  in  the  flash ; 

Whose  image  is  traced  in  the  valley  and  dale  ; 
Oo  every  wild  flower  that  sips  the  sweet  gale  ; 
Oo  hillock  and  meadow,  and  high  rocky  peak. 
Where  cbode  love  to  gather,  and  winds  whistle 
bleak; 


On  the  bright  glittering  beam  that  plays  on  the  waves. 
When  the  waters  surge  not  thro'  Ocean's  deep  caves; 
On  the  shadows  that  flit  o'er  earth  and  the  sea. 
When  tempe||8  howl  fiercely,  and  the  storm  king 
is  free. 

His  name  is  impressed  on  each  verdant  tree  ; 
It  is  heard  in  the  notes  of  the  summer  birds'  glee, 
It  is  writ  in  the  heavens  on  blue  sky  and  cloud ; 
And  the  winds  that  sigh  by,  repeat  it  aloud  ; 

It  is  painted  distinctly  on  river  and  stream. 
As  their  clear  waters  sparkle  and  crystal  tides  gleam, 
Like  gold  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun's  evening  ray. 
As  he  sinks  to  his  rest  in  grandeur  away. 


And  I've  felt  as  I  gazed  on  each  noble  sight. 
My  heart  thrill  with  rapture  and  throb  with  delight; 
And  my  soul  hath  o'erflown  with  pure,  grateful  love 
For  the  Lord  of  all  might,  who  dwelleth  above. 

And  Fve  left  the  gay  crowd  for  some  lonely  bo w'r. 
Where  my  spirit  with  nature  might  worship  that 

power ; 
Whose  presence  is  stamped  oo  all  that  is  made, 
In  letters  that  never,  no  never  can  fade ! 

No  never,  whilst  Heaven  preserves  its  clear  blue; 
Whilst  morning  shall  sparkle,  with  bright  jems  of 

dew; 
Whilst  the  moon  over  earth  shall  cast  h«*r  soft  ray ; 
And  the  sunlight  disperse  night's  dark  shades  away: 

Whilst  the  meadows  grow  green  'neath  the  mild 

breath  of  Spring, 
And  her  garment  of  snow  cold  winter  shall  fling ; 
Whilst  the  cascade  leaps  gaily,  and  foams  o*er  the 

rock ; 
And  mighty  Peaks  tremble  'neath  the  Volcano's 

shock  : 

But  firm  and  unchanged,  the  same  in  each  clime ; 
As  billows  dash  swiftly  down  the  current  of  time  ; 
Unaltered  as  ages  shall  circle  away. 
Will  nature  his  image  more  plainly  display. 

Until  man  from  rebellion  and  sin  shall  depart — 
And  feel  the  sweet  presence  of  God  in  his  heart ; 
And  know  the  pure  pleasure,  the  ecstatic  joy, 
Which  naught  else  can  e'er  give,  without  an  alloy. 

Then  his  soul  fill'd  with  rapture  will  burst  forth  in 

praise,— 
The  warblers  chant  sweetly  their  most  tuneful  lays ; 
From  ocean  and  mountain  a  voice  will  arise. 
And  swell  the  loud  chorus  'till  it's  heard  in  the  skies. 

The  bright  stars  above  us  as  they  quietly  float. 
Thro'  the  ether  in  glory,  will  redebo  the  note ; 
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And  onward,  still  onward  the  anthem  be  borne, 
'TiU  it  rolls  up  to  Heaven,  and  reaches  the  throne. 

Then  love  with  Us  power  will  ^ov^n  the  world  ; 
The  snowy  white  banner  of  peace  be  unfurPd  ; 
And  evVv  land  where  tli«  fool  of  his  creature  hath 

trod, 
Will  honor  and  worship  the  only  true  God. 

N.  C. 
University  of  Va, 


THOUGHTS 
ON   THE    FOURTH  OF  JULY,   1847. 

BT    REV.    J,    N.    DANFORTH. 

Indepgndcncb  is  a  favorite  word  with  ua  Amer- 
icans, though  literally  and  in  fact  there  be  no  such 
thing  in  the  world.  All  men  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  their  fellow  men  and  on  God  absolutely, 
for  he  is  the  only  independt^nt  being.  The  very 
necessity,  therefore,  of  modifying  the  term,  ad- 
monishes us  that  we  should  modestly  use  our  inde- 
pendence ;  that  we  should  study  its  nature,  and 
clearly  understand  its  limitations.  Were  all  our 
Fourth  of  July  Orations  to  be  believed,  we  are  the 
greatest,  wisest,  bravest,  most  magnanimous  peo- 
ple that  ever  arose  to  bless  the  earth,  and  give  les- 
sons to  all  its  inhabitants.  But  as  there  were 
"other  heroes  before  Agamemnon,^*  so  have  there 
been  other  illustrious  nations  before  us,  whose  ca- 
reer is  completed,  whose  history  is  written,  whose 
monument  is  erected.  We,  however,  have  but  just 
commenced  our  existence.  We  are  only  about 
seventy  years  old.  What  we  shall  be.  it  ia  not  so 
easy  to  tell  with  certainty.  How  long  we  shall 
endure  as  a  nation,  depends  on  a  variety  of  con- 
tingencies, all  under  the  control  of  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vid'^nce.  The  past  is  certain.  Deeds  of  valor- 
great  conceptions — high  patriotism — penetrating 
sagacity — inflexible  firmness — ardent  enthusiasm 
for  the  rights  of  man — all  these  have  been  exhibi- 
ted and  illustrated  by  the  heroes  of  our  antiquity  : 
but  who  will  insure  us  against  that  fatal  degene- 
racy, which  has  marked  the  history  of  the  proud- 
est empires  of  earth  ? 

The  great  revolaiionary  names — at  the  head  of 
which  stands,  in  the  splendor  of  its  eminence,  that 
of  Washiicoton — are  safe.  God  raised  those  men 
lip,  and  qualified  them  for  the  great  work  to  which 
they  were  called,  as  manifestly  as  Moses  was  call- 
ed to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, or  Joshna  to  lead  them  into  the  promised 
luid.    They  are  before  tte  world,  and  the  world 


admires  them.  But  the  dead  cannot  save  the  liv- 
ing. They  acted  well  tbeir  part,  and  received 
their  reward.  W^e  and  oor  successors  have  also  a 
part  to  act ;  duties  to  perform ;  responsibilities  to 
meet.  Aod  if  those  were  **  times  that  tried  mea's 
souls'*  in  one  form,  those  are  times  that  are  tryiaf 
us  in  another  form.  Prosperity  has  her  crocibli», 
as  well  as  adversity.  Suocesa  iu  dangers,  u  well 
as  its  deligh  ts.  We  are  tried  by  oor  very  suceesses. 
We  are  embarrassed  by  the  plenitode  of  those  le- 
sults,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  oor  tcbieved 
independence.  The  national  pride  has  become  io- 
flamed ;  the  passion  for  acquisition  has  been  isdoU 
ged  by  way  of  contemplation,  until  it  has  scioslly 
broken  out  in  practical  invasion,  and  our  aiieotion 
is  diverted  from  the  work- of  subduing  the  toil  to 
that  of  subduing  armed  meo.  No  greater  calaoi- 
ly  could  befall  our  country,  than  to  becQiM  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  conquest,  like  thatof  ineient 
Rome,  or  of  modern  Spain.      » 

In  the  progressive  developments  of  an  overrol- 
ing  and  never-erring  Providence,  the  furiBer  «t» 
conducted  by  that  spirit,  aa  by  an  ignis  fatuus,\9 
degradation  and  ruin ;  the  latter  has  sank  into  t 
position,  the  obscarity  and  impotence  of  which 
are  relieved  only  by  those  outhorsts  of  anarchy, 
with  which  she  is  at  times  convolsed.  The  for- 
mer was  mistress  of  the  old  world ;  the  latter  of 
the  new.  W^here  now  is  their  great  power,  their 
regal  atate,  their  proud  supremacy  over  aobjeet 
tribes  and  nations  t  The  genius  of  the  poet,  mus- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  the  ^*  Eternal  Cii?,*'  thoa 
breaks  forth : 

'*  A  ibouftaod  years  scarce  aerve  to  form  a  Stau, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendors  renorate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  time  nnd  Tale? 
Asftyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they ! 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  ihey  were  fiesi 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  sliores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts." 

We  have  begun  the  march  of  empire  on  a  new 
principle.  The  end  of  our  government  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  not,  as  in  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  past  history  of  States  and  kingdoms,  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  crowned  head^ 
The  hand  of  God  is  visible  in  all  our  history,  h 
was  not  until  the  machinery  of  the  press  began  to 
be  set  in  motion,  that  this  continent  was  discover- 
ed :  a  region  of  earth  predestinated  to  be  inhabiJed 
by  millions  of  inhabitants ;  to  be  irradiated  by  thf 
light  of  superior  minds ;  to  be  the  home  of  fr«^ 
thought  and  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  a  word,  to 
furnish  a  field  for  the  widest  scope  of  hanan  ge- 
nius, intellect  and  enterprize. 

It  is  thus  that  the  very  existence  of  evils  seem* 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  appropriate  rerof- 
dies.  The  evil  of  ignorance^  almost  ai>ivcf«*'» 
which  was  completed  by  the  infloeoce  of  ibe  mid' 
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dl«  ages,  fmind  its  remedy  in  the  art  of  printing* 
in  trt  which  hsa  essentially  altered  the  state  of  the 
vorld,  and  which  is  destined  to  act  an  important 
ptrt  io  the  final  overthrow  of  tyranny,  superstition, 
infidelity,  and  idolatry.  The  press,  indeed,  like 
every  other  good  thtncr,  may  be  converted  into  an 
engioe  (if  evil,  but  of  its  natural  tendency  to  ele- 
rale  sod  bless  man,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  fact,  that  the  advocates  of  human  rif^hts,  and 
the  friends  of  the  liberty  of  man,  have  always  osed 
it  wichoot  scrnple  and  without  fear,  while  despots 
in  Choreh  or  Slate  have  shackled,  where  they 
eoukl  not  silence  n. 

The  want  of  commerce  among  the  nations  of 
ibeearih,  a  real  evil  when  seen  by  the  reflected 
lieht  of  this  improving  age,  was  supplied  by  the 
disroverv  of  the  mariner's  compass,  which  has  had 
its  foil  share  of  efficiency  in  modifying  the  rela- 
tions of  men  toward  each  other. 

The  absurdity,  equalled  only  by  the  effrontery 
of  certain  practices  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century*  connected  with  the  sale  of  in- 
dalgesces,  perpetrated  under  the  sacred  garb  of 
the  Christian  religion,  first  provoked  the  spirit  of 
Reformation,  which,  rising  with  the  eiigenoy  of 
the  times,  gathered  strength  as  it  rose,  and  even- 
tualljr  dealt  such  a  blow  to  the  reigning  ecclesias- 
tieal  power  of  the  earth,  as  mortified,  and  humbled 
it  in  the  dust. 

The  destitution  and  misery  of  human  beings  in 
prisons  and  dungeons  first  awoke  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Howard,  who  flew  like  an  angel  of  mercy 
to  relieve  their  sufferings. 

The  vulgarity  and  profaneness  of  a  knot  of  idle 
ebildren,  at  play  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  streets  of 
Clonoester,  England,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  which  has  filled  the  world  with 
lis  beneficent  influence,  while  it  has  placed  the 
Bane  of  Robcrt  Raikbs  high  on  the  scroll  of  sa- 
cred fame. 

Tbe  moostroas  evils  and  disasters  that  followed 
io  tite  train  of  intemperate  drinking,  cried  aloud  for 
'iroair,  since  the  brightest,  fairest,  noblest  in  the 
land  were  sliding  into  that  yawning  gulf;  while 
innamerable  victims  had  sunk  in  this  maelstrom  of 
wols— to  rise  no  more.  The  sovereign,  saving 
remedy  was  found  to  be  total  ABSTiNaRCC.  h 
acted  like  a  charm  on  the  intellect,  the  imagina- 
tJoo,  the  physical  organization,  the  moral  powers, 
the  hopes,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  who  thoroughly 
tried  tbe  panacea.  It  has  saved  thousands,  and 
vill  save  thousands  more,  if  they  will  adopt  the 
remedy.  Its  simplicity  is  as  wonderful  as  its  effi- 
cieney  and  universal  adaptation. 

The  same  principle  of  oouNTcaACTioii  holds 
%^  in  the  history  of  nations  and  of  the  inter- 
coone  of  mankind.  The  time  had  come  when  it 
was  necessary  to  quicken  that  intercourse.  The 
old  style  of  movement  was  too  dnll  and  slow 
for  the  good  of  the  world.    Journeys  both  by  land 


and  sea,  that  required  many  long  weeks  fur  their 
(terformance,  are  now  accomplished  in  a  few  days. 
And  in  the  communication  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, science,  in  her  ardent  and  daring  flight,  has 
not  only  outstripped  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  the 
lii{ht,  hot  has  csu^ht  and  chained  the  lightning  of 
heaven  to  its  car  of  progress,  and  summoned  into 
its  service  a  herald  that  can  travel  round  the  globe, 
as  I  am  assured  from  the  lips  of  him.  whose  ge- 
nius called  into  exercise  this  sublime  natural 
agency,  in  the  eleventh  part  of  a  second ! 

The  severity  and  oppression  of  a  foreign  Gov* 
ernment,  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  for- 
got the  imperativeness  of  its  obligations,  roused 
the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Colonies,  whose 
inhabitants,  with  no  specific  or  systematic  design 
in  that  direction,  were  gradually  led  on  by  circum- 
stances— that  is,  by  the  active  providence  of  God, 
until  they  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  all  powers  save  that  Supreme  Poten- 
tate, to  whom  they  appealed  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  and  on  whose  aid  they  relied  for 
success  in  the  difficult  enterprise  they  had  under- 
taken. It  was  no  sudden  outbreak  of  a  faction, 
headed  by  ambitious  and  unprincipled  demagogues. 
There  was  no  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  like 
those  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  rolled  the 
burning  lava  over  the  fairest  part  of  God's  creation, 
but  there  was  a  steady  flame  of  patriotism  kept 
alive  in  every  heart :  a  high  moral  courage,  which 
no  opposition  could  daunt,  no  blandishments  im- 
pair, no  threats  of  failure  deter  from  its  purpose. 
It  was  rather  a  moral  and  a  political,  than  a  military 
revolution.  There  was  the  shock  of  armies  in- 
deed, but  there  was  also  the  more  powerful  colli- 
sion of  opinions  and  sentiments,  which  struck  out 
light  on  subjects  interesting  to  communities  and 
nations.  Washington  and  his  compeers  tkouffht^ 
as  well  ZB  fought.  They,  thought  much,  and  there- 
fore they  fought  well.  Such  men  eminently  were 
Green  and  Hamilton.  ^'  Washington,**  said  a  great 
statesman,  *' changed  mbn^s  ideas  op  political 
GRBATNE88."  He  taoght  the  world,  and  his  mauso- 
leum is  the  heart  of  the  free  throughout  the  world. 
The  pilgrim  comes  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
earth  to  worship  the  image  of  liberty  at  his  tomb. 

It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  Washing- 
ton and  his  associates  changed  the  world^s  ideas  of 
RCLioious  LiBBRTV.  In  the  French  revolution*  in- 
fidelity was  the  ruling  spirit.  In  the  American, 
religion.  The  religious  principle  swayed  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  age,  and  its  action.  There  were 
more  praying  and  wrestling  with  God — more  days 
of  public  fasting  and  prayer  appointed  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land,  than  have  ever 
since  been  observed,  however  much  we  need  them. 

When  in  September  1775,  the  first  Congress 
met  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gushing  made  a  motion 
that  it  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  objected 
that  .the  composition  of  the  body  was  too  betero- 
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genous  to  observe  any  unity  in  worship;  it  would 
better  therefore  not  he  attempted.  We  are,  said 
the  objectors,  divided  into  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Congresrationalists  and  Quakers, 
all  having  different  views.  To  this  it  was  replied 
by  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  a  Puritan  as  well  as 
a  Patriot  of  the  first  water,  a  godly  man,  that 
prayed  daily  in  his  family  :  '*  that  he  was  no  bigot, 
and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of 
piety  and  virtue,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  friend 
to  his  country.'*  He  then  moved  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Doche,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  be  requested 
to  open  Congress  with  prayers  to-morrow  morning. 
It  was  carried,  and  Mr.  D.  having  read  several 
prayers,  concluded  with  the  collect  for  that  day, 
which  was  the  35th  Psalm !  The  report  had  come 
to  town  the  day  before,  that  the  city  of  Boston  had 
^een  cannonaded  by  the  enemy.  The  coinci- 
dence— the  pertinence  of  the  Psalm  was  the  theme 
of  universal  surprise  and  admiration.  The  finger 
of  Heaven  itself  would  seem  to  have  pointed  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Duche  himself  felt  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  subject  and  the  scene,  and  unexpect- 
edly to  all,  burst  forth  into  an  extemporaneous 
prayer  that  thrilled  with  its  electric  eloquence  the 
bosoms  of  all  the  members  present.  It  seemed 
like  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  of  salvation  rung  out 
with  pieicing  distinctness  to  proclaim  deliverance 
and  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  land  ;  sounding  the 
year  of  jubilee  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

*^  Plead  my  cause,  oh  Lord,  with  them  that  strive 
with  me  ;  fight  against  them  that  fight  against  me. 
Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up  for 
my  help.  Draw  out  also  the  spear  and  stop  the 
way  against  them  that  persecute  me.  Say  unto 
my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation."  Such  was  the  voice 
of  the  living  oracles  of  Heaven. 

No  aruspex  was  needed  to  add  his  mysterious 
sanction  to  the  lofty  enterprise  of  freedom.  The 
smile  of  the  Supreme  beckoned  the  brave  and  the 
wise,  the  bold  and  the  free  onward  to  the  consum- 
mation. There  was  Washington  on  his  knees — 
with  his  calm,  confiding,  determined  spirit ;  Henry, 
too,  with  his  warm  and  sanguine  trust  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence ;  Randolph.  Rutledge,  Lee  and 
Jay.  Then  there  were  the  inflexible  old  New 
England  patriots,  Hancock  and  the  Adamses,  all 
praying  fur  God^s  protection  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
on  which  the  enemy  first  wreaked  his  vengeance. 
'*  It  was  enough,'*  said  John  Adams,  "  to  melt  a 
heart  of  stone.  I  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes 
of  the  old,  grave,  pacific  Quakers  of  Philadelphia.'* 

These  were  strong-minded,  intelligent  men,  the 
sons  of  like-minded  sires.  The  first  colonists  were 
not  mere  adventurers.  They  were  a  peculiar  race, 
fitted  of  God  for  a  peculiar  work.  Their  posterity 
hear  their  stamp — the  very  image  of  their  progeni- 
tors. How  difierent  the  cuionies  planted  by  France, 
Spain,  Portugal — in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world 
they  have  taken  root.     Ignorance,  superstition, 


anarchy,  despoiisro,  seem  to  be  the  roling  powers 
of  their  destiny.  It  needs  no  very  expert  pencil  to 
draw  the  contrast  which  at  this  moment  exists  be- 
tween the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  resoir- 
ces  of  Northern  and  Southern  America. 

Nor  is  this  said  by  way  of  boasting.  Rather  to 
set  forth  the  excellency  of  that  divine  gfraee,  ibe 
profundity  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  so  ordered 
the  volitions  of  thousands  of  individuals,  lod  the 
events  of  nations :  which  so  selected  and  arranged 
the  materials  for  the  foundation  of  this  North 
American  empire,  as  that  they  might  bear  the 
weight  of  the  vast  superstructure  which  is  oov 
rising  upon  them.  Two  centuries  of  prep4ration 
were  allowed  before  the  tide  of  foreign  emlgraiioQ 
began  to  set  in  with  a  strength  and  impetoosity, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  might  have  overwhelined 
our  infant  institutions.  But  now  the  landoiirks 
are  fixed ;  the  barriers  stand  erect  and  firm ;  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  protecting  equally  the 
civil,  political  and  religious  rites  of  all  who  seek  & 
shelter  under  iu  aegis,  has,  by  the  blessio^cif  Gud, 
proved  itself  adequate  to  the  ends  fur  which  it  vis 
formed.  And  we  welcome  the  world  to  the  priri* 
leges  and  blessings  of  our  institutions. 

God  is  permitting  us  to  try  the  eiperiment  of 
self*government,  with  Himself  for  oor  La«pTer 
and  our  Lord.  As  yet  he  has  not  given  ns  a  Vms 
in  his  wrath,  as  he  did  to  Israel,  who  rejected  his 
gentle  and  benevolent  reign.  But  let  os  not  pro- 
voke him  by  our  sins  to  take  back  the  birthrigbiso 
freely  bestowed.  Let  ns  cherish  the  testirooor  of 
great  and  good  men;  of  Washington  who  said: 
''Of  all  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  poliiini 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensaV<i 
supports  :'*  of  Harrison,  who  said  :  **  A  just  sen* 
of  religious  responsibility  is  necessary  to  all  troe 
and  lasting  happiness  :*'  of  Franklin,  who,  io  tlie 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constiiatioo,  de- 
clared :  **  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth — that  God  governs  in  the  afifaira  of  men,  and 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  his  notice,  iwith^' 
can  an  empire  rise  without  his  aid.*' 

A  greater  than  Washington,  Franklin,  or  Harri- 
son has  said,  that  "  righteousness  exalieth  a  oatiooi 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.** 

Let  us  then  abstain  from  the  sin,  and  wc  shall 
avoid  the  reproach,  while  we  gain  that  noble  eial- 
taiion  which  God  himself  will  bestow  and  approve. 

Let  OS  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  phaniom 
of  MILITARY  OLORiT)  after  which  so  many  are  grasp- 
ing only  to  be  disappointed.  Military  glory  de- 
pends for  its  acquisition  on  war,  and  war  is  one  of 
the  most  bitter  and  blasting  conditions  o(  bumanitr. 
It  is  the  daughter  of  pride  and  the  mother  of  a!l  . 
kinds  of  abominations  and  disasters.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  to  which  humanity  was  cvtt 
abandoned.  It  breeds  idleness,  inteoiperaoce.  inii-  | 
deliry,  and  all  manner  of  licentiottsness.   1'  »^ 
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wiires  of  their  husbands,  and  children  of  their  fa- 
then.  As  it  aothorises  murder  on  a  large  scale, 
•0  it  aflfurds  the  opportunity  and  the  shield  for  all 
wrts  of  petty  murders  and  assassinations.  It  in- 
Tolrea  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  and  en- 
eoarages  all  kinds  of  wastefulness,  creating  bloated 
fortunes  for  some,  and  ruining  others.  It  converts 
peaceful  fields  into  the  arenas  of  horrid  strife, 
making  of  them  shambles  for  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  and  instead  of  the  quiet,  cheerful,  golden 
hartest  of  nature,  substitutes  the  gloomy  harvest 
of  death,  where,  instead  of  the  grateful  song  of  the 
reaper,  may  be  heard  the  bitter  oath  and  the  born- 
'\nt  execration ;  instead  of  the  tranquil  toil  of  the 
hasbandoitn,  yielding  fruit,  may  be  seen  the  fierce 
lamuli  of  armad  men,  resulting  in  nothing  but  weep- 
ing widows,  childless  parents,  and  mourning  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  burnished  steel,  the  gorgeous  banner,  the 
loimaiing  drum,  and  the  spirit-stirring  trumpet 
»«y  give  pomp  and  circumstance  to  the  march  of 
wmed  hosts,  but  dbatr  follows  in  the  train. 

Tboaeands  of  our  poor  fellow  citizens  have  al- 
ready laid  their  bones  beneath  some  obscure  sod  of 
thai  foreign  land,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
escaped  death  will  return  mutilated  and  mangled 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.* 

^'ar  iotriHlucea  a  train  of  evils  which  a  whole 

generation  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  repair,  pollnting 

the  morals  and  prostrating  the  barriers  of  society. 

It  presents  man  in  one  of  his  most  unamiable  and 

repolsive  attitudes,  that  of  endeavoring  to  injore 

h«  fellow  man  to  the  flmost  of  his  power ;  rob- 

^n  him  of  his  home,  his  domestic  peace ;  often  of 

J'W  property;    bereaving   him  of  life   itself,  and 

•ending  souls  reeking  from  the  battle-field  to  the 

dread  bar  of  the  Eternal  Judge.     And  all  this  var- 

Btthed  over  with  that  glittering  thing  called  konor, 

>»ort  of  h€aa  ideal  to  men,  who,  as  in  the  days  of 

^^^n\tj,  not  relishing  the  calm  virtues  of  domes- 

^c  life,  bat  smitten  with  the  love  of  wandering, 

^^  Uieir  chief  pleasnre  in  scenes  of  turbulence 

and  bloodshed.     The  amount  of  ruin  of  character 

andpriociple,  accomplished  in  one  short  war,  is  in- 

conceivible.     Could  it  be  collected  in  one  porien- 

»ofls  mass,  it  would  present  a  spectacle  appalling 

10  every  virtuous  mind. 

Our  policy,  like  thal^  heav'en,  should  be  peace 
^^h  all  the  world.  We  have  enough  of  other 
«Jod8  of  conquest  to  engage  our  attention.  Jn  the 
»ord9  of  the  divine  Milton  ; 


to  God  that  all  the  cannon  on  the  continent  migbt 
be  melted  and  metamorphosed  into  innocent,  stal- 
wart and  useful  axes,  with  which  the  hosts  of 
sturdy  emigrants  should  open  a  tremeodoas  charge 
on  the  western  forests. 

See  what  these  peace  invasions  have  done.  Tho 
first  settlement  made  in  Ohio  was  in  1788.  She 
has  now  1,739,000  inhabitants.  Michigan,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  emigrants  was  turned  four- 
teen years  ago,  has  now  300.000  people.  Indiana, 
admitted  into  the  union  in  1816,  has  increased  half 
a  million  since  1830,  and  now  numbers  more  than 
900,000  inhabitants.  In  the  last  five  years,  Illinois 
has  ascended  from  476,000  to  700,000.  Ten  years 
ago,  Iowa  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  these  parts. 
More  than  100,000  now  call  that  land  their  home. 
Wisconsin,  ten  years  old,  now  numbers  150,000. 

Such  is  the  march  of  empire ;  such  the  fruits  of 
free  institutions.  Power  is  concentrating  in  that 
part  of  the  onion.  The  christian  should  pray  that 
it  may  be  a  sanctified  power.  It  is  not  alone  ne- 
cessary that  our  country  should  be  orbat.  She 
must  also  be  just,  if  she  would  look  for  the  smile 
of  Heaven. 

Otherwise,  the  justice  of  God  will  speedily  write 
her  epitaph,  and  the  lament  of  England's  noblo 
poet  over  the  grave  of  departed  empires  will  be 
but  too  applicable  to  her  condition  : 

"  There  i»  the  moral  of  all  human  tales, 

*Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past ; 

First  Freedom  and  then  Glory— when  that  faiU, 

Wealth,  vice,  corruption ;  hsrbarttm  at  \a»u 

And  history  with  all  her  Yolumea  vast 

Hath  batons  page ;— 'tis  BBTTga  waiTTBN  Hsas.** 

And  it  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
words  :  *'  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  perish.** 

Alexandria,  D,  C 


PATRICK  HENRY. 


"Yet  much  remains 
To  conqaer  still;  peace  halh  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war." 

Wry  foolish  are  we  to  plunge  into  foreign  wars, 
when  we  have  so  much  home  territory  to  subdue. 
*^»y  we  undertake  this  enterprise  of  conquest  with 
P'^ughehares  made  out  of  American  swords,  and 
praoing  hooks  made  out  of  Mexican  spears.    Would 

Vol.  Xin-64 


Tho  ancients  set  up  statues  of  renowned  citi- 
zens in  the  most  public  resorts,  to  keep  passing  gen- 
erations in  remembrance  of  the  worthies  whoso 
patriotism  and  piety  they  ought  to  emulate.  Some- 
times filial  love  would  prompt  admiring  disciples  to 
bring  garlands,  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  adding  to 
the  intrinsic  worth,  or  external  elegance  ot  the 
venerated  form,  but  simply  to  wreathe  round  its 
brow  a  token  of  fond  regard.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, our  ambition  **  hath  this  extent,  no  more.*' 
We  do  not  herein  expect  to  elicit  any  new  facts  in 
the  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  but  shall  attempt  only 
to  group  as  comprehensively  as  possible  some  of 
our  views  respecting  the  source  and  characteris- 
tics of  his  eloquence.  The  circumstances  rela- 
ting to  his  parentage,  birth  and  early  history  have 
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been  carefuHy  compiled  by  his  biographer,  Wirt, 
and  are  freely  copied  in  the  historical  portion  of 
the  following  sketch : 

Patrick  Henry,  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  children,  was  born 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1736,  at  the  family  seat  called 
Studley,  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  colony  of 
Virginia.  In  his  early  childhood  bis  parents  re- 
moved to  another  seat  in  the  same  county,  then 
called  Mount  Brilliant,  now  the  Retreat ;  at  which 
latter  place,  Patrick  Henry  was  raised  and  educa- 
ted. His  parents,  though  not  rich,  were  in  easy 
circumstances ;  and,  in  point  of  personal  character, 
were  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

His  father.  Col.  John  Henry,  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  first 
cousin  to  David  Henry,  who  was  the  brother-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Edward  Cave  in  the  publi- 
cation of  that  eelejbrated  work,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  himself  the  author  of  several  liter- 
ary tracts  :  John  Henry  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew,  in  the  maternal  line,  to  the  great  histo- 
rian, Dr.  William  Robertson.  He  came  over  to 
Virginia,  in  quest  of  fortune,  some  time  prior  to 
the  year  1730,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  afterward  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  By  this  gentleman,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  introduced  to  the  elder  Col. 
Syme  of  Hanover,  in  >»hose  family,  it  is  certain, 
that  he  became  domesticated  during  the  life  of  that 
gentleman,  after  whose  death  he  intermarried  with 
his  widow,  and  resided  on  the  estate  which  he  had 
left.  It  is  considered  as  a  fair  proof  of  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  Mr.  John  Henry,  that,  in  those  days, 
when  offices  were  bestowed  with  peculiar  caution, 
he  was  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  the  principal 
surveyor  of  the  county,  and  for  many  years  the 
presiding  magistrate  of  the  county  court.  His 
surviving  acquaintances  concur  in  stating,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  education  ;  that  he  possessed 
a  plain,  yet  solid  understanding;  and  lived  long  a 
life  of  the  most  irreproachable  integrity  and  exem- 
plary piety.  His  brother  Patrick,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  followed  him  to  this  coun- 
try some  years  afterward  ;  and  became,  by  his  in- 
fluence, the  minister  of  St.  PauPs  parish  in  Han- 
over, the  functions  of  which  office  he  sustained 
throughout  life  with  great  respectability.  Both 
the  brothers  were  zealous  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing family.  Col.  John  Henry  was  conspicuously 
so  :  "  there  are  those  yet  alive,"  said  a  correspon- 
dent in  1805,  '*  who  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  celebrating  the  birthday  of  George 
III.  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  his  son  Patrick 
afterwards  displayed,  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  nsonarob." 

The  mother  of  this  "  fore*t«^boni  Demosthenes,** 
was  a  native  of  Hanover  county,  and  is  said  to 


have  been  eminently  endowed  with  amisbflity,  in- 
telligence, and  the  fascinations  of  a  graceful  clo- 
cutiun.  She  had  a  brother  who  vras  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  of  that  day. 

It  is  seldonci  or  never  that  we  meet  with  a  maD 
distinguished  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  who  had  a 
narobskull  for  a  mother.  How  much  doea  Eng- 
land and  the  world  owe  to  Alfred  t  Liberty,  prop- 
erty, laws,  literature ;  all  that  makes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  what  they  are,  and  palttieal  society 
so  nearly  what,  it  ought  to  be.  And  who  made 
Alfred  all  that  he  became  to  his  own  a^,  all  that 
he  is  destined  perpetually  to  be !  She  who  norsed 
his  first  thought  and  moulded  his  rental  mind. 
'*  The  words  which  his  mother  tauj^ht  him,'*  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  she  instilled  into  hia  aspiriocf 
soul,  were  the  germs  of  thought,  genios,  enter- 
prise, action,  every  thing  to  the  fotore  father  of 
his  country. 

And  to  **Ma»y  the  mother  of  Washington" 
whose  incomplete  monument  at  Frederickaburg 
lies  shamefVilIy  neglected,  we  owe  all  the  mighty 
debt  due  from  mankind  to  her  immortal  aoo.  He 
has  himself  declared  that  to  her  influence  and  eiHy 
instruction  he  wan  indebted  for  all  that  was  hnmaa 
in  the  direction  cif  his  fortunes. 

Cnrran*s  mother  was  comparatively  an  ohaeoie 
woman,  but  one  of  strong  original  Dnderatawling 
and   glowing  enthusiasm.      In  her  latter  yean, 
the   celebrity  of  her  son   rendered  her  the  ob- 
ject of  increased  titteotion ;  and  critical  ohservers 
could   easily   disoover,    in    the   irregular  borsis 
of  her  eloquence,  the  primitive  goshio|;a  oi\^ 
stream  which,  expanding  as  it  descended,  at  Wog^b 
attained  a  force  and  majesty  that  excited  unboond- 
ed  admiration.   .Mr.  Curran  himself  felt  bit  ii)- 
debtedness  for  hereditary  talent.     Said  he,  "the 
only  inheritance  that  I  could  boast  of  from  my 
poor  father,  was  the  very  scanty  one  of  an  o»i- 
traetive  face  and  person,  like  his  own ;  and  if  tbe 
world  has  ever  attributed  to  me  someihtnjf »«« 
valuable  than  face  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth, 
it  was  that  another  and  a  dearer  parent  fnive  hercbikl 
a  portion  from  the  treasu  re  of  her  mind."  He  »""''• 
oted  much  of  his  subsequent  success  to  the  eiHr 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  and  to  his  laieit  bos' 
would  dwell  with  grateful  recollection  opoo  i^ 
wise  counsel,  upon  the  lessons  of  honorable  ambi- 
lion,  and  of  thorough  piety,  which  she  enforced 
upon  the  minds  of  her  children.    The  mother  « 
the  Schlegels  is  said  to  have  eontribeted  ^eiilf 
to  form  the  character  of  her  accomplished  soai- 
We  know  that  Canning,  and  Brougham,  and  Gbi- 
zot  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  aame  source  of  buc- 
cess. 

The  Scotch  "  gumption''  and  Virginia  ardor  in- 
herited from  his  parents  and  so  finely  Wesded »« 
his  own  mental  organitalion,  constiiated  a  ricbft 
patrimony  for  Patrick  Henry,  than  all  the  aplen**" 
of  remote  pedigree  and  anoeetrat  fttne. 
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The  buia  of  Mr.  Henry *8  oharacter  was  acuta 
eofflmoD  aenae.  Uia  inaigkt  intn  the  workings  of 
bomaa  nature  was  early  exercised  to  an  extraor- 
dinary  degree.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  be  was  not  educated  :  like  Shakspeare,  ac- 
eofding  to  Ben  Jonson,  he  **  knew  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek.**  But  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
he  was  eoperiafively  disciplined  for  the  mission  he 
wu  deaiioed  to  fulfil.  His  principal  book  was  the 
great  rolume  of  human  nature.  In  this  he  was 
deeply  read ;  and  hence  arose  his  great  power  of  per- 
saasioB.  The  habit  of  critical  observation  formed 
ill  early  youth  went  with  him  through  life.  Meet- 
ing, ID  a  bookstore,  with  h\s  friend,  Ralph  Worra- 
lej.  who,  aitboDgh  a  great  book- worm,  was  infi* 
Diteiy  more  remarkable  for  his  ignorance  of  men 
than  Mr.  Henry  was  for  that  of  books — *'  What, 
Mr.  Wonnley,"  said  he,  '*  still  buying  books  r 
"  Yes/'aaid  Mr.  Wormley,  "  I  have  just  heard  of  a 
Bear  work,  which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  peruse.*' 
"Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Wormley, 
ve  are  too  old  to  read  books ;  reo^  men — they  are 
the  only  volumes  that  we  can  peruse  to  ad  van- 
i*ge."  But  Mr.  Henry  neglected  neither.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  studied  both  with  care,  though 
bis  education  was  desultory  in  tiie  extreme.  As 
early  aa  most  boys  he  had  learned  to  read,  write, 
»d  perform  the  ordinary  tasks  in  arithmetic.  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  taken  homev  and  under, 
the  insiruaion  of  his  father  learned  the  elements 
of  LatiD  and  Greek. 

Men  of  rare  genius  are  generally  fond  of  the 
Mtreraes  of  existence — profound  solitude  or  liois- 
lerous  glee.  Such  was  the  c^se  with  Henry. 
^hile  yet  a  youth,  he  would  spend  protracted  sea- 
Bons  in  silent  meditation,  and  then  with  phrenzied 
zeal  would  abruptly  plunge  into  the  greatest  hi- 
larity. He  was  much  addicted  to  field  sports,  but 
these  were  employed  as  the  occasions  of  mental 
^i^ipline,  rather  than  for  purposes  of  dissipation. 
He  was  habitually  frugal,  though  constitutionally 
s^nouine  and  iropetsous.  If  he  freely  used  the 
>ngie  and  the  gun  for  pastime,  he  assiduously  pon- 
dered some  great  theme,  or  deduced  an  argument 
vhile  a  superficial  observer  would  scarcely  hive 
supposed  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
pursuits  80  widely  diversified.  His  violin,  his  flute, 
2  few  farorite  books,  habitual  and  critical  study  of 
mankind,  frequent  ramblings  in  the  wild  woods,  and 
profound  meditations  by  flowing  streams,  occupied 
ihe  early  years  of  his  youth.  The  only  science 
he  luted  was  mathematics,  and  the  book  he  most 
read,  among  uninspired  authors,  was  a  translation 
of  "  the  pictured  Livy."  With  respect  to  reading, 
his  motto  seems  to  have  been,  "  much,  but  not 
many."  He  might  have  adopted  Hobbes'  opin- 
loBi  "  that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men, 
.be  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  were.'' 
But  the  books  he  did  peruse,  he  digested  thorough- 
ly-   He  was  not  a  thing  made  up  of  fragments, — 


he  was  himself,  a  man  self- developed, — be  thought 
more  than  he  read. 

By  this  kind  of  severe  self-tuition  amid  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimities  of  nature,  he  cultivated  a  flex- 
ile majesty,  a  natural  grandeur  of  soul.  It  was  not 
the  artificial  groves  of  the  Academy,  the  polished 
pavements  of  the  Portico,  nor  Grecian  steeds  con- 
strained with  bit  and  curb,  that  listened  to  the  harp 
of  Orphena,  but  the  wild  trees  of  unfrequented 
haunts,  the  rocks  of  deserts  unadorned,  and  the  un- 
tamed tigers  of  the  wood. 

When  fifteen  years  old,  Mr.  Henry  was  placed 
behind  the  connter  of  a  country  store ;  but  the 
hands  destined  to  forge  thnnderbolts,  were  unskil- 
ful in  measuring  tape  and  hoarding  worldly  gains. 
Pegasus  chafed  in  the  contracted  sphere,  and  strug- 
gled for  escape.  By  enlarging  the  domain  of  more 
exalted  excursions,  however,  he  ruined  the  petty 
profits  of  the  shop.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteeor 
he  was  married.  This  apparently  indiscreet  act 
was  probably  an  advantage  in  fact.  It  fiirnished 
him  a  secluded  home  of  his  own,  a  solace  in  pecu- 
niary trials,  and  a  restraint  on  vicious  indulgence. 
Thus  in  lonely  studies,  healthful  toils  and  domestic 
Joys,  he  eultivated  in  deep  obscurity  the  giant  fac- 
ulties of  his  soul. 

*'  There  have  been  thoce  that  from  the  deepest  cave?. 

And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesaes,  below 

The  stormy  clashing  of  the  ocean-waves, 

Down,  farther  down  than  gold  Ties  hid,  have  nursed 

A  qoenchlcM  hope,  and  watchM  their  time,  and  burnt 

Oo  the  bright  day,  like  wakeoers  from  their  gravee  !** 

Fortanately  for  onr  hero,  he  waa  endowed  with 
a  fine  flow  of  elastic  spirits;  with  a  noble  foriituda 
he  braced  himself  boldly  againat  every  disaster  of 
life.  Mr.  Jeflferson  made  bis  acqoaintance  in  the 
winter  of  1759-80,  and  has  left-  us.  the  following 
impressions  respeoting  him.  **  On  my  way  to  the 
college,  I  passed  the  Christmas  holydays  at  Col. 
Dandridge^s  in  Hanover,  to  whom  Mr.  Henry  was 
a  near  neighbor.  During  the  festivity  of  the  sea- 
son, 1  met  him  in  society  every  day,  and  we  be- 
came well  acquainted,  although  I  was  much  his 
junior,  being  then  in  my  seventeenth  year,  and  he 
a  married  man.  His  manners  had  something  of 
coarseness  in  them ;  his  passion  was  music,  dan> 
cing,  and  pleasantry.  He  excelled  in  the  last,  and 
it  attached  every  one  to  him.  He  bad,  a  little  be- 
fore, broken  up  his  store,  or  rather  it  had  broken 
him  up ;  but  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  be  traced^ 
either  in  his  countenance  or  conduct."  Says  ano- 
ther eotemporary,  "He  would  be  pleased  and  cheer- 
ful with  persons  of  any  class  or  condition,  vicious 
and  abandoned  persons  only  excepted ;  he  prefer- 
red those  of  character  and  talents,  but  would  be 
amused  with  any  who  could  contribute  to  his  amuse- 
ment.** Habitual  cheerfulness  is  doubtless  a  mighty 
auxiliary  to  the  mind,  and  happy  is  he  who  can 
rise  above  lowering  storms  and  say^ 
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**  I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to  enrth, 
E'en  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering  lain 
From  his  strong  pinion.*' 

AAer  a  aix  weeks  preparation,  he  obtained  a 
licenae  to  practice  the  law,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  profession  he  had  embraced. 
For  these  facts  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  JefTer- 
son.  In  the  Spring  of  1760,  he  says,  Mr.  Henry 
"  came  to  Williamsburg  to  obtain  a  license  as  a 
lawyer,  and  he  called  on  me  at  college.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  reading  law  only  six  weeks.  Two 
of  the  examiners,  however,  Peyton  and  John  Ran- 
dolph, men  of  great  facility  of  temper,  signed  his 
license  with  as  much  reluctance  as  their  disposi- 
tions would  permit  them  to  show.  Mr.  Wythe  ab- 
solutely refused,  Robert  C.  Nicholas  refused  also 
at  first ;  but,  on  repeated  importunities  and  prom- 
ises of  future  reading,  he  signed.  These  facts  I 
had  afterwards  from  the  gentlemen  themselves; 
the  two  Randolphs  acknowledging  he  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  they  perceived  him  to 
be  a  young  man  of  genius,  and  did  not  doubt  that 
he  would  soon  qualify  himself.** 

Henry  was  one  of  those  who  are  "  victory-or- 
ganized,*' and  will  ever  "  find  a  way  or  make  one.** 
The  same  role  applies  to  all  such,  as  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Directory  by  the  principal  in  com- 
mand, when  young  Napoleon  first  began  to  display 
his  astonishing  power,—*'  Promote  this  young  man, 
or  he  will  promote  himself.*' 

For  some  time  he  was  entirely  unnoticed,  but  in 
his  famous  speech  in  the  parsorCs  cauee^  he  at 
length  began  to  engross  public  attention.  As  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Dandridge,  in  a  contested  election,  he 
made  a  brilliant  harraogue  on  the  rights  of  suff- 
rage. Sneh  a  burst  of  eloquence  from  so  plain 
and  humble  a  man,  struck  the  popular  mind  with 
amazement,  and  at  once  made  the  speaker  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  respect.  The  incident  is  descri- 
bed as  follows,  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Tyler.  It 
was  the  young  advocate's  first  appearance  in  the 
dignified  and  refined  society  at  Williamsburg,  then 
the  seat  of  lordly  arrogance  and  colonial  power. 
**  The  proud  airs  of  aristocracy,  added  to  the  dig- 
nified forms  of  that  truly  august  body,  were  enough 
to  have  deterred  any  man  possessing  less  firmness 
and  independence  of  spirit  than  Mr.  Henry.  He 
was  ushered  with  great  state  and  ceremony  into 
the  room  of  the  committee,  whose  chairman  was 
Cul.  Bland.  Mr.  Henry  was  dressed  in  very 
coarse  apparel ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  him  ; 
and  scarcely  was  ho  treated  with  decent  respect 
by  any  one  except  the  chairman,  who  could  not  do 
so  much  violence  to  his  feelings  and  principles,  as 
to  depart,  on  any  oceasioo,  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
gentleman.  But  the  general  contempt  was  soon 
changed  into  as  general  admiration;  for  Mr.  Hen- 
ry distinguished  himself  by  a  copious  and  brilliant 
display  on  the  great  subject  of  the  rights  of  suff- 


rage, superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  heard  be- 
fore within  those  walls.  It  struck  the  commiuee 
with  amazement,  so  that  a  deep  and  perfect  sileoee 
took  place  during  the  speech,  and  not  a  souod  bot 
from  his  lips  was  to  be  heard  in  the  room.** 

Let  us  at  this  point  dwell  a  little  on  his  penooal 
appearance  and  modes  of  address. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Henry  was  exceedinjrly  indif- 
ferent to  both  costume  and  style,  but  as  be  rose  in 
experience  and  influence,  he  became  more  refioed. 
Through  all  vicissitudes,  however,  his  persoml 
appearance  was  wonderfully  impressive.  He  vai 
nearly  six  feet  high ;  spare  and  raw-booed,  with  \ 
slight  stoop  of  his  shoulders.  His  complexioD  was 
dark  and  sallow ;  his  natural  expression  grave, 
thoughtful  and  penetrating.  He  was  gifted  with 
a  strong  and  musical  v^ice,  often  rendered  dooblj 
fascinating  by  the  mild  splendors  of  his  brilltut 
blue  eyes.  When  animated,  he  spoke  wiih  the 
greatest  variety  of  manner  and  tone.  It  w»s  ne- 
cessary to  involve  him  in  some  great  emergeocj 
in  order  to  arouse  his  more  sterling  qotliiics,  ud 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  as  well  as  eveiy 
body  else,  he  would  in  the  roost  splendid  wmtx 
develop, 

**  A  treasure  all  andr«>ainpt  of :— as  the  orgkt 
Calls  otit  the  harmonies  of  streams  thai  loU 
Unheard  by  day." 

.•Gleams  of  passion  interpenetrating  the  masses  of 
his  logic,  rendered  him  a  spectacle  of  delighi  to 
the  friendly  spectator,  or  of  dread  to  his  antagonist. 
He  was  careless  in  dress,  and  sometimes inientioD- 
ally  and  extravagantly  awkward  in  raoTemcnt;but 
always,  like  the  {/hosphorescenl  stone  at  Bologna, 
he  was  less  rude  than  glowing.  He  could  be  Te- 
hement,  insinuating,  humorous,  and  sarcastic  by 
turns,  and  to  every  sort  of  style  he  gave  the  high- 
est effect.  He  was  an  orator  by  nature,  and  of  tbe 
highest  class,  combining  all  those  traits  of  figfl« 
and  intellect,  action  and  utterance  which  bare  io- 
dissolubly  linked  his  brilliant  name  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  country*s  emancipation. 

The  true  orator  is  not  the  actor  of  his  snbject, 
but  its  organ.  His  spontaneous  thunders  burst 
forth  from  elements  surcharged  with  the  electnc 
fire  of  intellectual  enthusiasm.  With  him  »*« 
has  something  to  say,  under  the  importance  of 
which  he  trembles,  and  is  anxious  to  disbordcn  his 
soul  in  the  most  direct  and  forcible  manner,  there 
will  be  no  hollow  wordiness,  no  gaudy  deconiioot 
no  rhetorLpal  sophisms,  but  a  profound  and  mani- 
fest feeling  of  truth  and  honesty  will  gleam  all  owr 
the  speaker's  person  and  fork  the  lightnings  of  bis 
eloquence.  The  inspiration  will  be  profoaad,  the 
thought  will  be  lucid,  and  the  action  natural i  loot*, 
gestures,  and  tones  will  be  such 

"  As  skill  and  graceful  iiat«re  might  saggeat 
To  a  |)roficient  of  the  tragic  muaa." 

The  ethereal  Aplcndora  wbieh  b»to«l  tkwoi^ 
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Pairick  Ueaty'i  words,  were  DOt  elaborated,  spark 
bjr  sp&rk,  io  the  laboratory  of  pedantic  cloisters. 
]i  was  in  the  opeo  fields,  under  the  wide  cope  of 
beaTeo,  full  of  free,  heahhfol  and  livid  atmosphere, 
ibis  oratorical  Franklin  caught  his  lightnings  from 
gathering  storms  as  they  passed  oter  him  ;  and  he 
eoinmanieated  bis  charged  soul  with  electrical 
iviftness  and  effect.  He  was  Ike  incarnation  of 
revolutionary  zeal.  He  had  absorbed  into  his  sos- 
ceiMible  nature  the  mighty  inspiration  which  breath- 
ed throsghout  the  newly  awakened  and  arousing 
world.  He  tempered  and  retempered  his  soul  in 
boiling  premeditations  against  tyranny,  as  the  cutler 
tempers  a  sword  by  plunging  it  into  water  while 
jet  red  hot  from  the  furnace.  The  popular  orator 
most  be  lucid  if  he  would  be  influential.  He  must 
Dot  be  a  metaphysician,  an  antiquarian,  nor  a  pe* 
daut 

*'  Plunged  to  the  hilt  in  musty  tomes  and  rusted  in." 

He  cannot  have  too  much  learning,  but  he  mast 
(how  the  edifice  and  not  the  scaffolding ;  or  rather 
be  roust  show  nothing,  but  let  all  be  seen  without 
effort.  He  may  possess  subtle  schemes  and  recon- 
dite erudition,  bot  these  must  be  dragged  from  their 
obscarity  into  a  full  blaze  of  light.  He  may  be 
^ilfol  in  fine  theories  and  cumbered  with  much 
learning,  but  they  most  be  rendered  plain  and  promi- 
Dent  to  common  sense,  or  they  have  no  claims  to 
|be  honors  of  eloquence.  That  which  cannot  be 
invented  with  a  blaze  of  imagination  and  made  pal- 
pable to  ibe  public  gaze  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the 
orator.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  in  order  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  general  mind  one  must  be 
nperficial ;  on  the  eontrary,  nothing  so  soon  palls 
OD  the  popular  taste  as  shallowness,  and  nothing  so 
toon  disgusts  as  flippant  uniformity.  Affectation 
uid  common-place  are  as  loathsome  to  the  masses 
u  to  the  most  refined  individuals ;  and  nothing  will 
long  interest  them  but  deep  thought  in  clear  ei- 
presiion,  a  compound  of  ontameable^  vigor,  and 
daring  originality.  Assembled  multitudes  are  en- 
thralled by  a  style  that  is  rich  in  meaning,  vivid  in 
color,  and  varied  in  tone ;  its  combinations  must  be 
^Id,  Qoexpected,  clearly  significant,  pertinent  to 
the  topic  in  hand,  and  powerfully  directed  to  one 
great  end.  Then  will  be  realized  the  poet^s  vis- 
ion— 

"  Words  potent  as  the  fabled  wizard's  oils. 
With  the  tertific  smoothness  of  their  fire 
Wide  sheeting  the  hush'd  ocean  ; 

l.hey  spread 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  soynd,  th*  indignant  brow, 
The  stately  waving  of  the  arm  discoursed, 
Flow*d  argument  from  every  comely  limb; 
Andahe  whole  man  was  oloquence.^ 

Mr.  Henry's  knowledge  of  legal  science  was 
Hoite  limited,  but  his  gsBat  natural  sagacity  enabled 


him  to  make  the  most  succeaeful  use  of  such  re- 
sources as  he  possessed.  His  great  forte  lay  in 
arguing  questions  of  law,  or  in  the  defence  of 
criminals  before  a  jury.  "  There,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  rapidity  as  well 
as  justness  of  his  inferences,  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  availed  him  fully.  The 
jury  might  be  composed  of  entire  strangers,  yet  he 
rarely  failed  to  know  them,  man  by  roan,  before 
the  evidence  was  closed.  There  was  no  studied 
fixure  of  features  that  could  long  hide  the  character 
from  his  piercing  and  experienced  view.  The 
slightest  unguarded  turn  of  countenance  or  motion 
of  the  eye  let  him  at  once  into  the  soul  of  the  man 
whom  he  wis  observing.  Or,  if  he  doubted  whether 
his  conclusions  were  correct  from  the  exhibitiona 
of  countenance  during  the  narration  of  evidence, 
he  had  a  mode  of  playing  a  prelude  as  it  were  upon 
the  jury,  in  his  exordium,  which  never  failed  to 

*  wake  into  life  each  silent  string,*  and  show  himi 
the  whole  compass  as  well  as  pitch  of  the  instru* 
ment;  and,  indeed,  (if  we  may  believe  all  the  con- 
current accounts  of  his  exhibitions  in  the  general 
court,)   the   most  exquisite   performer  that  ever 

*  swept  the  sounding  lyre,'  had  not  a  more  sover- 
eign mastery  over  its  powers  than  Mr.  Henry  had 
over  the  springs  of  feeling  and  thought  that  belong 
to  a  jnry.  There  was  a  delicacy,  a  taste,  a  felicity 
in  the  touch  that  was  perfectly  original,  and  with- 
out a  rival.  His  style  of  address,  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  said  to  have  resembled  very  much  that  of 
the  scriptures.  It  was  strongly  marked  with  the 
same  simplicity,  the  same  energy ,^he  same  pathos. 
He  sounded  no  alarm  ;  he  made  no  parade  to  put 
the  jury  on  their  guard.  It  was  all  so  natural,  so 
humble,  so  unassuming,  that  they  were  carried  im- 
perceptibly along,  and  attuned  to  his  purpose,  until 
some  master  touch  dissolved  them  into  tears.  His 
language  of  passion  was  perfect.  There  was  no 
word  'of  learned  length  or  thundering  sound,*  to 
break  the  charm.  It  had  almost  all  the  stillness 
of  solitary  thinking.  It  was  a  sweet  reverie,  a  de- 
licious tranoe.  His  voice,  too,  had  a  wonderful 
effect.  He  had  a  singular  power  of  infusing  it 
into  a  jury  and  mixing  its  tones  with  their  nerves 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
justly;  but  which  produced  a  thrilling  excitement 
in  the  happiest  concordance  with  his  designs.  No 
man  knew  so  well  as  he  did  what  kind  of  topics  to 
urge  to  their  understandings,  nor  what  kind  of  simple 
imagery  to  present  to  their  hearts.  His  eye,  which 
he  kept  rivelted  upon  them,  assisted  the  process  of 
fascination,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  hiin 
what  theme  to  press,  or  at  what  instant  to  retreat, 
if  by  rare  accident  he  touched  an  unpropitioup 
string.  And  then  he  had  such  an  exuberance  of 
appropriate  thoughts,  of  apt  illustrations,  of  appo- 
site images,  and  such  a  melodious  and  varied  roll 
of  the  happiest  words,  that  the  hearer  was  never 
wearied  by  repetition,  and  never  winced  from  an 
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apprehension  that  the  intellectual  treasores  of  the 
.speaker  would  be  exhausted.^'* 

AAer  Mr.  Henry *8  death  there  was  found  among 
his  papers  one  sealed,  and  endorsed  as  follows  in  his 
own  hand-wriiing :  ^*  The  within  resolutions  passed 
the  house  of  burgesses  i  n  May,  1765.  They  formed 
the  first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. All  the  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from 
influence  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  remained  si- 
lent. I  had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess 
a  few  (lays  before,  was  young,  inexperienced,  unac- 
quainted with  the  furms  ef  the  House,  and  the 
members  that  composed  it.  Finding  the  loen  of 
weight  opposed  to  the  opposition,' and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person 
was  likely  to  step  forth  I  determined  to  venture, 
and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted,  on  the  blank 
leaf  of  an  old  law  book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon 
offering  them  to  the  House  violent  debates  eusoed. 
Many  threats  were  ottered,  and  much  abase  cast 
on  me  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long 
and  warm  contest  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very 
small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The 
alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  over- 
whelmed. The  great  point  of  resistance  to  British 
taxation  was  universally  established  in  the  colonies. 
This  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated 
the  two  countries,  and  gave  independence  to  ours. 
Whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  will 
depend  upon  th^  use  our  people  make  of  the  bles- 
eiogs  which  a  gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  us. 
If  they  are  wise  they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If 
they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they  will  be  mis- 
erable. Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a 
nation.  Reader,  whosoever  thou  art,  remember 
this:  and  in  thy  sphere  practice  virtue  thyself  and 
encourage  it  in  others. 

P.  Heney." 

The  speech  made  by  James  Otis,  in  Boston, 
against  **  Writs  of  Assistance"  made  John  Adams 
the  orator.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  in 
the  Colonial  Assembly  at  Williamsburg,  May  1765, 
created  another  college  student,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  patriot.  This  great  statesman  was  young  when 
the  orator  whom  he  styled  "  the  magnificent  child 
of  nature'^  first  appeared  in  public  with  his  famous 
resolutions  against  the  stamp  act,  referred  to  iu  his 
own  record  just  quoted.  "The  debate,**  to  use 
Jefi^ersoo^s  strong  language,  **  was  most  bloody," 
but  torrents  of  indomitable  eloquence  from  Henry 
prevailed,  and  the  resolutions  were  carried. 

Incidents  which  occurred  during  this  famous  de- 


*  Thi«  oiiiline,  drawn  by  Mr.  Wirt,  ia  a  fine  sketch  of 
his  own  wonderrul  abilities,  us  well  as  those  of  bis  admired 
predeoeesor  at  ihe  bar. 


bate  indicated  new  features  in  Mr.  Henry^s  on- 
torical  character.  A  remarkable  instance  proied 
that  his  power  of  self-oontrol  was  as  great  as  tiitt 
of  his  habitual  impetuosity.  Like  as  a  conrser  of 
high  mettle  and  pure  blood  suddenly  reined  in, 
stands  on  his  haunches  with  every  nerve  trembiiog, 
so  he  could  arrest  the  impetuous  course  of  his  elo- 
quence and  turn  in  a  moment  to  reply  to  any  per- 
tinent or  impertinent  interruption.  The  following 
illustration  of  this  point  is  preserved  to  os  by  Mr. 
Jefiferson.  '*  I  well  remember  the  cry  of  *  treason' 
by  the  speaker,  echoed  from  every  part  of  the 
House,  against  Mr.  Henry.  I  well  remember  his 
pause,  and  the  admirable  address  with  which  be 
recovered  himself,  and  baffled  the  charge  tbvs  vo- 
ciferated.*' The  allusion  here  is  to  that  memorable 
eiclamation  of  Mr.  Henry  :  ^*  Caesar  had  his  Bru- 
tus, Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III— 
**  Treason,"  cried  the  speaker,  **  treason !  treason!" 
echoed  the  House—"  may  profit  by  the  example,'' 
promptly  replied  the  orator,  **  if  this  be  treason, 
make  the  moat  of  it.'* 

It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  that  mora) 
courage  should  constitute  the  true  basis  of  orator- 
ical auccess  as  well  as  persooal  honor.    *'  No  sla«e 
can  be  eloquent,*'  says  Longinus,  and  all  literary 
history  shows  that  the  highest  attainments  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  union  of  the  mc»st  nnshackM 
and  uocorrupted  qualities  of  head  and  heart  To 
think,  vigorously  and  fearlessly  to  say  what  jou 
think  is  the  only  way  to  be  effective  in  the  ose  uf 
speech.    The  faculty  of  profound  and  peneiraiing 
thought  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Hear/i 
mental  character,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
eitpresaed  his  opinions  at  th«  hasard  of  persooal 
convenience   was  equally   remarkable.     Exalied 
sentiment  was  the  informing  soul  which  invested 
his  person  with  an  imposing  grandeur;  bat  the  no- 
bleness of  his  mien  was  enhanced  by  tbe  perfect 
independence  with  which  he  employed  hisresoorret 
in  defence  of  whatever  he  deemed  essential  to  in- 
dividual integrity  or  the  public  weal.    Hit  misd 
was  ardent  and  prolific  of  illustrations;  it  threw  off 
a  profusion  of  beauties  in  its  progress  as  natorailr 
as  a  current  of  molten  iron  glows  and  sparkles  as 
it  issues  from  the  furnace.     His  eloquent  soul  w 
one  of  that  elevated  class  that  revels  in  the  Ian- 
riance  of  splendid  imagery,  in  every  8uecee<lio;! 
sentence  changing  its  hue  and  form  with  Proieai 
facility,  throwing  out  something  original  at  eacb 
remove,  and  geneially   terminating  the  briiiiaot 
chain  with  a  link  more  magnificent  than  all  the  ttA. 

Jefferson  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
occasion  alluded  to  above.  lie  stood  in  the  door 
of  communication  between  the  House  and  the  lobby. 
where  he  heard  the  whole  of  the  violent  discussios. 
Like  the  boy,  John  Adams,  he  thenMfoTth  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  service  of  his  eoeout. 
Scipio  Africanns,  while  yel  in  his  early  yootfa, 
stood  one  day  on  a  hill  near  Carthage  and  kwieJ 
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down  on  a  terrific  battle-field  where  those  veterans, 
Massanissa  and  Hamilcar  crushed  through  oppo* 
sing  legiuns  in  the  tog  of  war.  This  chance  view 
gare  direction  to  his  life.  But  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son, JQ  the  presence  of  Otis  and  Henry,  were  in- 
spired with  loftier  iropalses  artd  far  nobler  ends. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1774,  the  old  con- 
tinental congress  of  the  United  States  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
not  oar  intention  to  dwell  here  on  the  wonderful 
efect  produced  by  Mr.  Henry *s  eloquence  in  that 
body  in  the  opening  of  its  solemn  session.  Neither 
at  present  do  we  more  than  simply  allude  to  his  slill 
more  extraordinary  speech  made  in  the  contention 
of  delegates  which  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1775.  in  the  old  church  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Those  were  scenes  of  stupendous  interest  which 
we  reserve  for  another  article  on  The  Battle-Fields 
of  Early  American  Eloquence. 

Mr.  Henry  was  actively  employed  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  bis  country  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  In  his  habits  of  living  he  was  severely 
temperate  and  frugal.  He  seldom  drank  any  thing 
bat  water,  and  furnished  his  table  in  the  most  sim- 
ple manner.  His  morals  were  strict ;  and,  especi- 
ally io  bis  mature  life,  as  a  christian  be  was  very 
decided. 

Edttcatioo  among  the  Greeks  was  not  effeminate. 
Themistocles  says  of  himself  that  he  had  learned 
oeiiher  to  tone  the  harp  nor  handle  the  lyre,  bnt 
that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  small  and  inglorious 
eity  both  powerful  and  illustrious.  He  could  not 
sleep  for  the  trophies  of  Miltiades.  In  his  boyhood 
he  sbooned  puerile  sports,  and  spent  his  time  in 
tt'ere  self-discipline.  Having  been  a  poor  and 
disioberited  child,  he  achieved  the  highest  honors  in 
Athens,  and  for  a  season  controlled  the  destinies  of 
^e civilized  world.  In  like  manner,  Patrick  Henry 
won  and  worthily  wore  the  most  exalted  honors. 
He  collected  the  first  corps  of  volunteers  in  the 
^oth  afler  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
ud  was  first  governor  of  his  native  commonwealth, 
vhieh,  by  repeated  reflections,  he  continued  to  rule 
nntfl  1779. 

Probably  no  man  ever  passed  through  so  long  a 
series  of  public  services  with  a  reputation  less  tar- 
Disfied.  In  the  year  1794,  he  bade  adieu  to  all 
professional  toil,  and  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his 
^uoily,  attended  by  the  gratitude,  confidence,  ad- 
itiiration,  and  love  of  his  countrv. 

''  It  is  said  that  there  stood  in  the  court,  before 
his  door,  a  large  walnut  tree,  under  whose  shade  it 
vas  hia  delight  to  pass  his  summer  evenings,  sur- 
^nded  by  his  affectionate  and  happy  family,  and 
i^T  a  circle  of  neighbors  who  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry.  Here  he  would  disport  himself  with  all 
ihe  careless  gayety  of  infancy.  Here,  too,  he 
would  sometimes  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  old,  and 
*^nke  fire  from  the  bosoms  of  his  younger  hearers, 
^  recounting  the  tales  of  other  times  ;  by  sketch- 


ing, with  the  boldness  of  a  loastar's  hand,  those 
great  historic  incidents  in  which  be  had  borne  %. 
part."  Thus  employed,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  disease 
met  him  and  began  to  waste  away  the  mighty  en> 
ergies  of  his  body  and  mind.  He  sank  rapidly,  but 
in  the  plaoid  confidence  inspired  by  christian  hopes, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1799,  a  great  man  in 
Israel  had  fallen,  Patrick  Henry  was  no  more. 

The  great  orator  of  Virginia,  whose  career  we 
have  80  rapidly  delineated,  never  worried  his  prey 
by  darting  on  him  javelins  from  afar ;  he  advanced 
directly  up  with  raised  sledge  and  smote  his  victim 
between  his  two  horns  with  a  blow  that  felled  him 
at  once.  The  effective  speaker  will  be  more  in- 
tent on  striking  with'  force  than  with  elegance ; 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  great  purpose,  he  will  not 
stop  to  polish  a  phrase  when  he  should  compel  hia 
antagonist  to  fall.  He  will  make  bis  weapon  keen 
rather  than  glittering. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  eloquence.  The  highest 
order  flows  directly  from  the  soul,  as  from  a  peren- 
nial and  prolific  foantaia.  Its  current  is  incessant 
and  irresistible ;  if  opposed  a  moment,  it  aecamn- 
lates  its  own  chafing  mass  and  will  inevitably  orosk 
the  obstacles  by  which  it  is  impeded*  The  other 
multiplies  its  delicate  threads  around  its  object, 
betraying  him  into  the  nesbes  of  a  skilful  net,  by 
the  fascination  of  a  look,  in  the  meantime  strength- 
ening every  tiny  bond  until  the  victim  is  secured 
and  tortured  to  de4th  by  a  thousand  malignant 
stings. 

Henry  *s  mind  was  not  disciplined  into  symmetry 
by  severe  science,  nor  was  it  embellished  with  the 
decorations  of  classical  learning ;  but  massy  frag- 
ments of  original  thought  frequently  appear  in  the 
progress  of  his  speech,  like  shattered  colonnades 
and  broken  statues,  hurled  from  pedestal  and  base 
buried  in  common  dust.  He  was  richly  endowed 
with  that  permeating  imagination  which  gives  vi- 
tality (o  the  body  of  thought,  and  which  makes 
the  fortune  of  every  great  master  in  the  divine 
art  of  eloquence.  He  was  imbued  with  that  vehe- 
mence of  conviction,  that  oratorical  action,  which 
modulates  the  tones  and  tinges  the  visage  with 
irresistible  power,  and  suggests  to  the  rapt  listener 
more  than  articulated  language  can  express.  His 
soul  melted  when  he  spoke,  and  there  were  tears 
in  his  voice  which  no  heart  could  withstand.  His 
argument  grew  luminous  as  it  arose,  like  a  majes- 
tic tree  on  fire,  and  its  combustion  shone  with  a 
splendor  inextinguishable  and  unexcelled. 

The  insipid  prettiness  of  rhetorical  mechanism 
no  more  resembles  the  soul  of  true  eloquence,  than 
the  nnconscioos  quiverings  of  galvanized  muscles 
resemble  the  spontaneous  throbs  of  a  living  and 
impassioned  heart.  Sampson  chose  an  uncouth 
weapon,  but  three  hundred  Philistines  felt  its 
force. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  nat- 
ural grandeur  of  things  by  simplicity  of  expression. 
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The  orator  must  be  familiar  withoat  vulgarity, 
original  without  eccentricity,  natural  and  yet  highly 
artistic, — in  apparent  carelessness  "  snatching  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art," — fluent  in  lan- 
guage, hut  elaborate  in  thought,  speaking  at  once 
to  the  instincts  that  are  most  profound,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  most  superficial.  Ordinarily,  Hen- 
ry*8  style  was  the  natural  current  of  his  thought 
and  glided  along  in  limpid,  glowing  abundance,  as 
if  it  reflected  the  still  beams  of  the  sun.  But  when 
9ome  exciting  crisis  occurred,  his  speech  became 
impetuous  and  rugged  with  scythes  and  daggers, 
like  a  Saxon  war-chariot ;  then  his  li? id  bolts  shot 
off  in  every  direction  with  the  concussion  of  light- 
nings which  in  the  same  instant  shine  and  kill.  He 
drew  the  great  masses  of  mankind  closely  around 
him  by  the  exaltation  of  his  sentiments ;  he  held 
them  still  more  enthralled  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
language. 

The  April  shower  is  grateful  to  the  sofl  herbage 
and  (be  still  snow  falls  gracefully  to  earth,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  produce  strong  impressions  on  the 
beholder.  On  the  contrary,  when  rugged  clouds, 
fringed  with  electric  fires  and  buffeted  by  terrific 
winds,  poor  down  piercing  hail  and  torrent  rain, 
iotermingled  with  thunders  that  shake  the  skies 
and  astound  the  earth,  then  do  men  tremble  unbid- 
den in  the  presence  of  natural  sublimity. 

Tradition  and  history  speak  in  rapturous  terms 
of  Patrick  Henry*8  eloquence,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  reported  by  cotemporaries  substantiate 
his  fame.  But  as  well  might  one  attempt  to  paint 
lightning  with  charcoal,  as  to  delineate  a  sonl  like 
his  in  dull  words.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate 
his  power,  we 


— "  Should  have  seen  him  in  the  Campus  Martius, — 
In  llie  tribunal,— shaking  all  the  tribes 
IVith  mijehtj  speech.    His  words  seemed  oracles, 
That  pierced  their  bosoms  ;  and  each  man  would  turn, 
And  gaze  in  wonder  on  his  neighbor's  face , 
That  with  the  like  dumb  wonder  answer'd  him  : 
Then  some  would  weep,  some  shout,  some,  deeper  loiichM, 
Keep  down  the  cry  wiih  motion  of  their  bands, 
In  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable." 


We  should  have  seen  him  when  he  knew  that  he 
spoke  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold, — when 
British  cannon  were  booming  in  the  north,  and, 
standing  in  the  outlawed  assembly  of  Virginia,  like 
a  lion  at  bay,  he  caught  the  first  cry  of  distress 
from  Lexington  and  Banker  Hill, — with  a  gener- 
ous devotion  that  made  no  reserve  and  knew  no 
fear, — with  a  voice  solemn,  tremulous  with  patri- 
otic rage,  and  swelling  over  the  thrilled  audience 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  arms,  and  with  an  eye  flash- 
ing unutterable  fire,  he  exclaimed-—'*  Give  me  lib- 
eity,  or  give  me  death  !^* 

£.  L.  M. 
Cincinnati^  Ohio, 


Business  having  called  us  to  Wi]1iamsbarg.  we  took  oc- 
casion to  be  present  at  the  closing  eiercises  of  Willisa 
and  Mary  College,  on  the  3rd  and  5th  of  July.  Of  these, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Ha«kei,  of 
New  Orleans,  as  President,  we  had  prepared  abriefac* 
count,  accompanied  with  a  few  thoughts  relating  to  "rar 
Colleges  in  Viiginia,"~all  of  whom  we  wish  unbouoded 
prosperity. 

But  all  that  we  had  written  has  been  excluded  by  tke 
necessary  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  present  num' 
ber  ;  and  we  have  only  room  for  ihe  following  brief  metoo- 
rials  of  two  whose  loss  has  left  an  irrepat able  void  in  the 
spheres  which  they  adorned,  and  whose  pen«  htre  fiveo 
value  and  dignity,  grace  and  beauty  to  the  pages  of  tbe 
Messenger. 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  DEW. 

At  a  meeting  of  **  tbe  Society  of  Alumni  of  WiltitmiiKl 
Mary  College,"  held  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  Jolj.  1847, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  reported  to 
the  Society  by  Prof.  Saunders,  (Chairman  of  a  Coaoiue« 
to  draft  a  preamble  and  resolutions  ezpressife  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Society  for  the  loss  of  Thomas  R  Dew.  its 
late  President,)  and  unanimously  adopted. 

**  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  it  bath  pictwd 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life,  ThoiBM 
R.  Dew,  its  late  distinguished  President,  and  at  the  uae 
time  President  of  William  and  Mary  College;  ud  it  k- 
ing  equally  becoming  in  itself  and  grateful  to  oar  f(«!in|« 
to  express  in  a  formal  manner  our  respect  for  his  neoory 
and  our  regret  for  his  loss,  be  it  therefore 

Rewolved,  That  by  the  death  of  President  Dew.  tbti  So- 
ciety was  deprived  of  an  eminent  and  efficient  bead,  and 
its  individual  meroben  of  a  cherished  associstesadfiiend. 

2.  Reached,  That  in  him,  this  College  lost  an  ibie,  ■ 
faithful  and  a  dignified  Professor->his  Country  a  lojalaii- 
izen,  a  pure  Statesman  and  a  profound  philosopher,  aod 
Society  a  true,  kind  and  courteous  gentleman  :  in  «hcm  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  whether  was  most  to  lie  admired 
the  expansion  of  his  mind,  the  extent  of  bis  infonsai-i'i. 
tbe  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  tbe  siDtplicity  of  his  onnient 
or  the  goodness. of  his  hesrt." 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Milltngion,  it  was  ordered  that  im 
Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  be  reqoeited 
to  publish  tbe  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutioai. 

Ro.   8AUNDBBS,  PradnL 

W.  S.  Peachy,  Secretary. 


Died— June  3rd.,  of  Consumption,  Mrs.  JANE  TaV 
LOE  WORTHINGTON,  wife  of  Dr.  Fimncis  A-Wortl^ 
ingion,  of  this  city. 

The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Loa»x 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  formerly  of  Virginia. 

She  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  frequent  and  yrace'a! 
writer  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  other  pe- 
riodicals, in  each  of  which  she  was  distingaisfaed  U)t&»< 
writer  of  Prose  and  Verse.  With  a  highly  culiit-icd  /a- 
tellect,  and  delicate  Taste,  she  was  qualified  not  onlj  i^ 
adorn,  but  to  soften  and  purify  our  native  Literature. 

Accomplished  in  mind— and  filled  to  be  usefol  a»  a  »«• 
ter— she  was  no  less  worthy  in  all  the  qualities  which  ««• 
stitttte  a  Christian  lady.  Refined  in  manners-sessitirt 
in  feelings— alive  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life— sod  »»*=• 
live  to  the  minutest  duties— she  was  unselfish  in  condut*. 
and  full  of  kindness  towards  others.  GraduaMj  *«*^'''^ 
away,  she  was  yet  resigned— and,  at  the  last  hour,  f<«<^" 
fully  glided  from  the  presence  of  Esnh,  as  wetrturt.  to  is« 
brightness  of  Heaven.— Crndimsti  Chrom^. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 
1752^1755. 

Dinwiddle  Governor;  George  Washington  ;  His  birth  and 
family;  A  Surveyor;  Promoted  to  rank  of  Major;  His 
nHwionlhroughibe  Wilderness ;  Is  made  Lieut.  Colonel; 
Commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Eng- 
Iwd;  Washington  surprises  a  French  party ;  M.  de  Ju- 
"wsTille  killed ;  Death  of  Col.  Fry ;  His  character ; 
^ttbioflon  besieged  in  Fort  Necessity ;  Capitulates ; 
Dinwiddie's  injudicious  orders;  Washington  resigns; 
Arrival  of  Bniddock ;  Washingioo  joins  him  as  aid-de- 
cuop;  Benjamin  Franklin;  Braddock's  expedition;  Brad- 
dock's  defeat ;  Washington's  bravery ;  His  account  of  the 
defeat ;  Davies ;  Washington  made  Colonel  of  the  VIr- 
linis Regiment ;  Indian  incursions;  General  consterna- 
tion; Patriotism  of  Davies;  Progr^s  of  Presbyterian- 
itm. 

A  new  epoch  dawns  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  who  arrived  in 
Virginia,  a»  Lieutenant  Governor,  [1752.]  In 
his  lime  the  name  of  George  Washington  be- 
gan to  attract  the  public  attention.  The  third 
son  of  Augustine  Washington  he  was  born 
[22nd  Feb.,  1732,]  on  the  border  of  Pope*s 
Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  where  it  empties 
into  the  Potomac,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land— the  eldest  child  of  a  second  marriage. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ball, 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  George,  his  father 

Vol.  XTIf^Aft 


removed  to  a  seat  opposite  Fredericksburg^ 
where  he  died  [1743.]  George  was  now  ten 
years  of  age.  He  received  a  plain  TJnglish 
education.  The  bent  of  his  early  genius 
was  so  strong  towards  entering  the  navy, 
that  [1747,]  when  at  the  age  «f  fifteen,  a 
midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained  for  him. 
The  affectionate  opposition  of  his  mother, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
[1743.]  Lawrence,  his  eldest  brother,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Honorable  George 
William  Fairfax,  and  this  connection  intro- 
duced George  Washington  to  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  gave  him  an  appointment  as  surveyor 
in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Va.  *  He  was  now 
[1748]  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 
After  crossincr  the  first  rano^e  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  surveying  party  entered  a  wil- 
derness where  they  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  subjected  to 
great  fatigues.  It  was  March,  but  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  mountains,  and  the  streams 
were  swollen  into  torrents.  The  survey- 
lands  lay  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, about  seventy  miles  above  Harper's 
Ferry.  This  mode  of  life  was  well-fitted  to 
train  young  Washington  for  his  future  career. 
A  knowledge  of  topography  taught  him  how 

•  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-2. 
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to  choose  a  ground  for  encampment  or  for 
battle.  Hardy  exercise  and  exposure  invig- 
orated a  frame  naturally  athletic  and  fitted 
him  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  military  life. 
He  now  became  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  temper  of  the  Indians  and  the  people  of 
the  frontier,  and  grew  familiar  with  the  wild 
country  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
early  military  operations.  Promoted  to  the 
place  of  a  public  surveyor,  he  continued  to 
engage  in  this  pursuit  for  three  years,  except 
during  the  rigor  of  the  winter  months.*  [1751.] 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Virginia,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  the  Autumn  of  this 
year,  he  accompanied  his  brother  Lawrence, 
then  in  declining  Jiealth,  to  Barbadoes  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  returned  to  Virginia  and 
after  lingering  a  short  time,  died. 

Afler  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
the  colony  was  divided  into  four  military 
districts,  and  the  Northern  one  was  allotted 
to  Major  Washington.  France  was  now  un- 
dertaking to  stretch  a  chain  of  posts  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  in  order  to  secure  a 
control  over  the  boundless  and  magnificent 
regions  West  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  she 
claimed  by  a  vague  title  of  discovery.  Eng- 
land claimed  the  same  territories  upon  grounds 
equally  slender, — a  cession  t  made  at  the 
Treaty  of  Lancaster,  1744,  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions, or  Iroquois,  who  by  an  uncertain  tra- 
dition, pretended  to  have  conquered  those 
regions  at  some  remote  period.  A  title  bet- 
ter than  either, — that  of  the  tribes  actually 
inhabiting  the  country,  commanded  no  con- 
sideration from  the  contending  powers.  The 
French  troops  had  now  commenced  estab- 
lishing posts  in  the  territory  on  the  Ohio, 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Dinwiddie  finding  it 
necessary  to  demand  a  suspension  of  these 
encroachments,  a  trusty  messenger  was  want- 
ed, and  Major  Washington  cheerfully  under- 
took the  hazardous  mission.  Starting  from 
Williamsburg  [31st  of  October,  1753,]  he 
reached  Will's  Creek  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. Thence  accompanied  by  an  Indian, 
a  French  interpreter,  Mr.  Gist  an  expert 
woodsman,  and  four  other  attendants,  he 
traversed  a  savage  wilderness,  over  nigged 
mountains   covered   with  snow  and  across 


•  sparks'  Life  of  Washington. 

t  2  Writings  of  WMhington,  pp.  1314.  in  note.  The 
oonsuiermtion  of  this  cession  was  j£400  paid  by  Virsioia  in 
i^ney  and  goods.  r        ^       e 


rapid  swollen  rivers.  He  reconnoitred  the 
face  of  the  country  with  a  sagacious  eye  and 
Selected  the  confluence  of  the  Monong&hela 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  where  they  form  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  as  an  eligible  nite  for  a  forU 
Fort  DuQuesne  was  afterwards  erected  there 
by  the  French.  Provided  with  Indian  guides, 
Major  Washington  ascended  the  Alleghany 
and  delivered  Dinwiddic's  letter  to  the  French 
commander.  Monsieur  Le  Gardear  de  St. 
Pierre,  a  courteous  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis.  Detained  there  some  days,  Wash- 
ington examined  the  fort  and  prepared  a 
plan  and  description  of  it.  It  was  situated 
on  a  branch  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen 
miles  South  of  Lake  Erie,  and  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Williamsburg.  When 
he  departed,  his  canoe  was  hospitably  stock- 
ed with  liquors  and  provisions.  After  a  per- 
ilous voyage  of  six  days,  he  reached  Venan- 
go. Accoutred  in  an  Indian  dress,  he  now 
proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied  byGi&tand 
an  interpreter.  After  three  days,  the  inter- 
preter taking  charge  of  the  exhausted  horses, 
Major  Washington,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  containing  only  his  papers  and  food, 
and  a  gun  in  his  hand,  pursued  his  journey 
with  no  companion  but  Gist.  At  a  place  of  Ill- 
omened  name,  Murdering  Town,  on  the 
South  East  Fork  of  Beaver  Creek,  they  met 
with  an  Indian  who  undertaking  to  guide 
them  through  the  woods,  shot  at  either  the 
Major,  or  Gist,  within  a  short  distance,  but 
without  effect.  Gist  would  have  killed  the 
.savage  on  the  spot,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  Washington.  Upon  reaching 
the  Alleghany  river,  they  were  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  snow,  with  no  covering  sare 
their  blankets.  The  next  day  they  employed 
in  making  a  raft  of  logs,  with  the  aid  only  ot 
a  hatchet.  Just  as  the  sun  set  behind  the 
mountains,  they  launched  it  and  undertook 
to  cross.  The  river  was  covered  with  float- 
ing masses  of  ice  ;  by  which  before  they 
were  half-way  over,  they  were  blocked  up 
and  near  being  sunk.  Washington  putting 
out  his  setting-pole  to  stop  the  raft,  was 
thrown  by  the  revulsion  into  the  water,  bat 
recovered  himself  by  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  logs  of  the  raft.  He  and  his  companion  J 
forced  to  abandon  it,  betook  themselves  to  \ 
an  island  near  at  hand,  where  they  parsed 
the  niaht  in  wet  clothes  and  without  fire. 
Gist's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen.    In  the 
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moroiog  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  I  native  of  England,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 


and  passed  two  or  three  days  at  a  trading 
post  near  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  the 
MoDODgahela  was  aAerwards  fought.  Wash- 
ington arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  16th 
of  January,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  days, 
and  a  journey  of  1500  miles,  one  half  through 
an  untrodden  wilderness.  A  journal  which 
he  kept  of  his  route,  was  published  in  the 
colonial  newspapers  and  in  England.  *  For 
this  hazardous  and  painful  journey  he  recei- 
ved no  compensation,  save  the  bare  amount 
of  his  expenses,  t 

St.  Pierre's  reply  being  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory, Dinwiddie  despatched  Capt.  Trent  with 
a  small  party  to  commence  a  fort  at  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio.  The  assembly  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  three  hundred  men.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  and  Wash- 
ington was  made  Lieut.  Colonel.  [April, 
1754.]  He  obtained  leave  to  proceed  with 
two  companies  to  the  Great  Meadows.  At 
Will's  creek  he  learned  that  an  ensign  in 
commaDd  of  Trent's  company  had  surren- 
dered his  fortlet  to  a  large  French  force,  t 
This  first  act  of  hostility  between  France  and 
England,  in  North  America,  took  place  near 
the  site  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  war  that  ensu- 
ed, England  indeed  triumphed  gloriously, 
yet  that  triqmph  served  only  to  bring  on  in 
its  train  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire. 

Ll.  Col.  Washington  ascertaining  the  cap- 
tore  of  the  fort,  (now  called  DuQuesne  after 
the  governor  of  Canada,)  and  that  a  detach- 
ment was  then  on  its  march  towards  his  camp, 
determined  to  anticipate  them.  Guided  by 
friendly  Indians,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night 
he  approached  the  French  encampment.  At 
<iay.break  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  forty  of 
his  own  men  and  a  party  of  Indians,  he  sur- 
rounded the  French.  A  skirmish  ensued ; 
M.  de  Jumonville,  the  French  commander, 
and  ten  of  his  party,  were  killed  and  twenty- 
two  made  prisoners.  Of  Washington's  men, 
one  was  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded. 
While  the  regiment  was  on  its  march  to  join 
the  detachment  in  advance,  the  command 
devolved,  [May  31at,]  on  Washington,  by 
the  death  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry.     This  officer,  a 
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sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  pp.  432-447. 
T  lb,  p.  92. 

t  Sparks'  Life  of  Washington,  p.  43.    Marshall  (Life  of 
Washington,  vol  1,  p.  4.)  says  errun^otisly.  thiit  WHshinx- 
o*"J®^*'''®**  ***'*  inielligence  at  the  Great  M«adow.4. 
*  vVrilings  of  Washington,  jr.  6. 
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Coming  to  Virginia,  he  was  appointed  pro* 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and^as  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  butgesses,  and  engaged 
in  running  a  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  to  the  Westward.  In 
concert  with  Peter  Jefferson,  father  of  Tho- 
mas, he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  atod  be  wbm 
a  commissioner  at  the  treaty  of  Logstown, 
[June  1752.]  He  died  unirersally  lamented.* 
Some  friendly  Indians  having  reported  that  the 
French  and  Indians  were  advancing  as  nu- 
merous as  *'wild  pigeons  in  the  woods," 
and  the  provisions  of  the  detachment  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted,  and  the  ground  occu- 
pied disadvantageous,  a  council  of  war,  held 
June  28th  at  Gist's  house,  thirteen  miles  be- 
yond the  Great  Meadows,  advised  a  retreat, 
and  Colonel  Washington  fell  back  to  the  post 
at  the  Great  Meadows,  now  styled  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, t  His  force  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  men.  A  ditch  was  commenced 
around  the  stockade.  Forty  or  liAy  Indian 
families  took  shelter  in  the  fort  and  among 
them  Tanacharison,  or  the  Half-king,  and 
queen  Aliquippa.  They  proved  to  be  of  more 
trouble  than  advantage,  being  as  spies  and 
scouts  of  some  service;  in  the  field  useless. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  ditch,  M.  de 
Villiers  appeared,  [July  3rd,  1754,]  before  the 
fort  with  nine  hundred  men,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  commenced  an  at- 
tack, by  firing  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
paces.  The  assailants  fought  under  cover  of 
the  trees  and  high  grass  on  the  side  of  rising 
ground  near  the  fort.  They  were  received 
with  intrepidity  by  the  Americans.  The  rain 
fell  heavily  during  the  day,  and  the  trenches 
were  filled  with  water.  The  engagement 
lasted  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  French  commander  having  twice 
sounded  a  parley,  it  was  accepted,  and  about 
midnight,  during  a  heavy  rain,  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation 
it  was  stipulated  that  Washington's  troops, 
retaining  their  arms  (artillery  excepted)  and 
baggage,  should  march  out  of  the  fort  on  the 
following  morning,  with  dnims  beating  and 
colors  flying,  and  return  home  unmolested. 
The  articles  of  surrender  according  to  the 
French  copy,  implied  an  acknowledgment 

*  Sparks*  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p.  27,  in  note, 
t  lb.,  p.  51,  in  note.    1  Manbairs  Washington,  p.  5. 
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on  the  part  of  Washington,  that  M.  de  Ju- 
nionville   had  been   assassinated.     It  was, 
however,  alleged  by  Washington,  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  Vanbraam, 
the  interpreter,  a  Dutchman.  *     It  was  so 
stormy  at  the  time,  that  he  could  not  give  a 
written  translation  of  the  articles,  and  they 
pould  scarcely  keep  a  candle  lighted  to  read 
them  by,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  interpreter's  word.     The  officers 
present  averred  that  the  word  'assassination' 
was  not  mentioned  and  that  the  terms  em- 
ployed were  "  the  death  of  Jumonville."     Of 
the  Virginia  regiment,  three  hundred  and  five 
in  number,  twelve  were  killed  and  forty-thtee 
wounded.    The  loss  of  Capt.  Mackay's  in- 
dependent company   was   not  ascertained. 
The  Indians  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  plundering  the  baggage.     All  the  hor- 
ses  and   cattle   having   been  destroyed  by 
the  French,  it  became  necessary  to  leave 
a  large  part  of  the  baggage  and  to  convey 
the  remainder,  with  the  wounded,  on  the 
backs  of  the  soldiers.     Thus  they  returned 
to  Will's  Creek,  whence  Colonel  Washing- 
ton proceeded  to  Williamsburg.     The  assem- 
bly voted  him  thanks  and  gave  him  three 
hundred  pistoles,  to  be  distributed  among  his* 
men.     But  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  some  of  the  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation when  they  were  made  public,  t 
The  Virginia  regiment,  quartered  at  Win- 
chester, was  re-inforced  by  some  companies 
from  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.     Din- 
widdle  injudiciously  ordered   this   force  to 
march  at  once  again  over  the  AUeghanies 
and  expel  the  French  from  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
or  build  another  near  it.     This  little  army, 
now  under  command  of  Col.  Innes  of  North 
Carolina,  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  unprovided  for  a  winter 
campaign.     But  the  assembly  making  no  ap- 
propriation for  the  expedition,  it  was  aban- 
doned and  the  regiment  dissolved  into  inde- 
pendent companies.      Dinwiddie  censured 
the  assembly's  "  republican  way  of  thinking," 
and  wrote  to  the  ministry  that  **  the  progress 
of  the  French  would  never  be  effectually  op- 


•  He  and  Capl.  Stobo  were  retained  by  de  Villieni  a* 
hnatages.    They  were  sent  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  Eng* 
land,  and  appear  not  to  have  returned  to  Virginia.    M.  de 
Villiera  whb  brother  to  de  Jiimonville.     See  2  Washing 
fon*«  Whlinga,  pp.  460,  465,  468. 

t  2  Writings  of  Washington,  pp.  456-45Q. 


posed  but  by  means  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
compelling  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the 
common  cause,  independently  of  assem- 
blies.'' This  scheme  had  been  broached  a 
long  time  before.  During  the  winter,  Din- 
widdie, under  pretence  of  peremptory  orders 
from  England,  dissolved  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment into  independent  companies.  The  el^ 
feet  of  this  upon  Washington,  would  have 
been  to  reduce  him  to  the  grade  of  Captain, 
and  to  subject  him  to  officers  whom  he  had 
commanded.  He  therefore  resigned  and 
passed  the  winter  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  was 
now  aged  22.  In  a  letter  to  Col.  William 
Fitzhugh,  dated  November  15th,  1754,  he 
said  : — **  if  you  think  me  capable  of  holding 
a  commission,  that  has  neither  rank  nor 
emolument  annexed  to  it,  yoa  must  enter- 
tain a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  my  weak- 
ness, and  believe  me  to  be  more  empty  than 
the  commission  itself  * 

[February  20th,  1755.]  General  Braddock 
arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  British  regiments, 
each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men — the 
44th  and  48th,  commanded  the  one  by  Sir 
Peter  Halket,  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 
At  Braddock's  invitation,  Washington  enter- 
ed his  family  as  a  volunteer,  retaining  his 
former  rank.  The  Greneral's  head-qoarten 
were  at  first  at  Alexandria,  t  and  bb  troops 
were  stationed  in  that  place  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, until  they  marched  for  Will's  Creek. 

[April  13th.]  The  governors  of  Massachn- 
setts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  met  Greneral  Braddock  at  Aleian- 
dria,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations.  Col. 
Washington  was  courteously  received  bj  the 
governors,  especially  by  Shirley,  with  whose 
manners  and  character  he  was  quite  fascina- 
ted. Overtaking  Braddock  at  Fredericktowo, 
Maryland,  Washington  accompanied  him  to 
Winchester  and  thence  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
on  Will's  Creek.  Eariy  in  May,  Washington 
was  made  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  General- 
The  army  now  consisted  of  the  two  regiments 
of  British  regulars,  numbering  1,000,  and  as 
many  provincials,  including  the  fragments  o( 
two  independent  c6mpanies  from  New  York, 
one  o(  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Horatio  Gates,  afterwards  a  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  There  were  also 
thirty  sailors  granted  by  admiral  Keppel,  who 

*  2.  Writings  of  Washington,  p.  67,  to  noia. 
t  Then  sometimet  called  Belbaven. 
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commaDded  the  squadron  that  brought  over 
the  two  regiroeuts.  The  army  was  detained 
bj  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and 
eonreyances.  The  apathy  of  the  colonial 
legisiatares,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  con- 
tractors, so  irritated  Braddock,  that  he  indul- 
ged in  Tehement  denunciations  against  the 
colonies.  These  led  to  frequeat  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  Washington,  who  however 
found  the  Greneral  deaf  to  his  arguments  on 
that  subject.  The  plan  of  employing. pack- 
horses  for  transportation,  instead  of  wagons, 
suggested  by  Washington,  was,  afler  some 
delay,  in  some  measure  adopted.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  deputy  postmaster  general  of  the 
colonies,  visited  Braddock  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  (or  as  some  allege  under  the  pre- 
text) of  facilitating  the  transmission  of  a  mail 
to  and  from  the  army.  Learning  the  Gene- 
ral's embarrassment,  he  undertook  to  procure 
the  requisite  number  of  horses  and  wagons 
irom  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  sent  them 
in  a  short  time  to  WilFs  Creek.  •  Thus 
Franklin  and  Washington  were  unconscious- 
ly co-operating  with  a  British  General  in  a 
movement  destined  in  its  consequences  to 
dismember  the  empire.  The  army  with  its 
^gagCj  extending  four  miles  in  length, 
moved  from  Will's  Creek,  [June  12th.] 
Within  two  days  Washington  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  obliged  to  travel  in  a  cover- 
ed wagon.  Braddock,  however,  continued 
to  consult  him,  and  he  advised  the  general  to 
leave  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  with  a 
rear  division  and  press  forward  with  expedi- 
tion to  Fort  DuQuesne.  In  a  council  of 
*ar  it  was  determined  that  Braddock  should 
advance  with  twelve  hundred  select  men,  and 
CoL  Dunbar  remain  with  a  rear-guard  of 
ahout  six  hundred,  t  The  advance  corps  pro- 
ceeded only  nineteen  miles  in  four  days. 
Washington  was  now  compelled  to  stop  (by 
the  general's  order)  his  physician  declaring 
^at  his  life  would  be  jeoparded  by  a  con- 
linuance  with  the  army,  and  Braddock  pro- 
mising that  he  should  be  brought  up  with  the 
army,  before  it  reached  Fort  DuQuesne. 
On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Monon- 
g^ela,  Washington    in    a  wagon  rejoined 

*  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  tong  I  ime 
Kiore  FranKliii  recovered  compensation  for  the  farmers  for 
»his  tervvce.     Shirley  at  length  paid  the  amount,  £20.000. 

t  %  Wnshiogton's  Writings,  p.  82.  A  number  of  the 
n^n  acie  disabled  by  sickness. 


the  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogany 
river  and  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  1755, 
Braddock's  troops,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
fident of  entering  the  gates  of  Fort  DuQuesne 
triumphantly  in  a  few  hours,  crossed  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  advanced  along  the  South- 
ern margin  of  it.  Washington  in  after  life 
was  heard  to  declare  it  the  most  beautiful 
spectacle  that  he  had  ever  witnessed, — the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  soldiers,  arranged  in 
columns  and  marching  in  exact  order ;  the 
sun  gleaming  on  their  burnished  arms;  the 
Monongahela  flowing  tranquilly  by  on  the 
onb  hand ;  on  the  other  the  primeval  forest 
projecting  its  shadows  in  sombre  magnifi- 
cence. *  At  one  o'clock  the  army  had  cross- 
ed the  river  at  a  point  ten  miles  from  Fort 
DuQuesne.  From  the  river  a  level  plain 
extended  Northward  nearly  half  a  mile ; 
thence  the  ground  gradually  ascending  ter- 
minated iu  hills.  The  road  from  the  fording- 
place  to  the  Fort,  led  across  this  plain,  up 
this  ascent  and  through  an  uneven  country, 
covered  with  woods,  t  Beyond  the  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  were  ravines.  Three 
hundred  men  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Gage,  X 
made  the  advanced  party  and  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  of  two  hundred. 
Next  came  Braddock  with  the  artillery,  the 
main  body  and  the  baggage.  Brigadier  Gren- 
eral Sir  Peter  Halket  was  second  in  com- 
mand. No  sooner  had  the  army  crossed  the 
river,  than  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  upon  the 
advanced  parties,  who  were  now  ascending 
the  hill  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge 
of  musquetry  was  poured  in  upon  the  front 
and  right  flank ;  yet  no  enemy  was  visible, 
and  their  position  was  only  discovered  by 
the  smoke  of  their  muskets.  A  random  and 
ineffective  fire  was  returned.  Braddock  has-  . 
tened  forward  ;  but  the  van  already  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  by  the  savage 
war-whoop,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body, 
communicating  a  panic  from  which  the 
troops  could  not  be  recovered.  Braddock 
and  his  officers  made  every  effort  to  rally 
them,  in  vain.  In  this  confusion  they  remain- 
ed for  three  hours,  huddled  together,  doing 

*  2  Washington's  Writings,  p.  408^70. 
t  See  plan  of  the  ground  in  2  Washington's  Writings, 
p.  90. 

X  Subseciuenily  commander  of  British  troops  at  Boston. 
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the  enemy  little  injury  and  shooting  one 
another.  The  Virginians*  alone  retained 
their  presence  of  mind  and  behaved  with  the 
utmost  bravery.  They  adopted  the  Indian 
mode  of  combat  and  fought  each  man  for 
himself  from  behind  a  tree.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Braddock,  who  still 
endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  platoons 
and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  manceuvring 
in  the  plains  of  Flanders,  or  parading  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  French  and  Indians,  en- 
tirely concealed  in  deep  ravines  and  behind 
trees  and  high  grass,  kept  up  a  deadly  fire, 
singling  out  their  objects.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, shortly  afler  the  commencement  'of 
the  engagement,  was  the  only  aid  not  wound- 
ed. Although  still  feeble  from  the  effects  of 
his  illness,  on  him  now  devolved  the  whole 
duty  of  carrying  the  General's  orders,  and  he 
rode  a  conspicuous  mark  in  every  direction. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him  ;  four  bul- 
lets penetrated  his  coat.  But  he  escaped  un- 
hurt, while  every  other  officer  on  horseback 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Dr.  Craik 
afterwards  said,  "  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  fall.  His  duty  and  situation  ex- 
posed him  to  every  danger.  Nothing  but 
the  superintending  care  of  Providence  conld 
have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around 
him."  Afler  an  action  of  three  hours,  Brad- 
dock,  under  whom  three  horses  had  been 
killed,  received  a  mortal  wound,  t  and  his 
troops  now  fled  in  great  disorder  and  could 
not  be  rallied  until  they  bad  crossed  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  The  wounded  General,  by  the 
care  of  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  and  his  servant,  was  brought  off  from 
the  field  at  first  on  a  small  tumbril  cart,  then 
on  a  horse,  finally  by  the  soldiers.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  fourth  day  afler  the  defeat  and 
was  buried  in  the  road,  near  Fort  Necessity, 
Washington  reading  the  funeral  service  on 
the  occasion.  More  than  half  of  the  army 
were  killed  or  wounded  ;  two-thirds  of  them 
by  their  own  bullets,  according  to  Washing- 
ton's conjecture.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed 
on  the  field.  Secretary  Shirley  was  shot 
through  the  head.     Colonels  Burton,  Gage 

•  They  were  clotlted  in  blue.  Wecms'  Life  of  Waah- 
ingtan. 

t  A  provinrinl  soMier.  Tom  FMUSPlt,  afterwardi  pro- 
fpMpa,  or  confeaaed,  that  he  had  killed  General  Braddork. 
Bai  Fauaeii  waa  a  hqlf-aavage  and  habtttiHlly  intemperaic; 
hia  alalpmem,  iherffore,  doea  not  apitcnr  enliilcd  to  credit. 
Sec  Howe*a  llui.  Coll.  ol  Va.,  p.  fr7. 


and  Orme,  Major  Sparks,  brigade  Major  Hd- 
ket,  Captain  Morris,  &c.,  were  wounded. 
There  were  ten  Captains  killed  and  five 
wounded,  fiAeen  lieutenants  killed  and  twen- 
ty-two wounded.  Out  of  eighty-six  offi- 
cers, twenty-six  were  killed  and  thirty-seren 
wounded.  The  whole  number  of  killed  was 
estimated  at  tbree  hundred,  or  more,  and  as 
many  wounded  were  brought  off.  The  ag- 
gregate of  killed  and  wounded  was  7H. 
The  enemy's  force,  variously  estimated,  did 
not  exceed  850  men,  of  whom  600,  it  was 
conjectured,  were  Indians.  The  number  of 
the  French  loss,  according  to  an  imperfect 
return  was  killed  33,  including  three  officers, 
one  of  whom  was  Beaujeu,  chief  in  command; 
wounded  34,  including  four  officers.  The 
French  and  Indians  being  covered  by  ra- 
vines, the  balls  of  the  English  passed  harm- 
less over  their  heads.  A  charcre  with  the  bav- 
onet  would  have  at  once  driven  them  from 
their  lurking  places  and  put  them  to  flight, 
or  at  least  dispersed  them  in  the  woods. 

The  remains  of  the  defeated  detachroent 
retreated  to  the  rear  division  in  precipitate 
disorder,  leaving  the  road  behind  them  strev- 
ed  with  trophies  of  the  disaster.  Shonir 
afler,  Col.  Dunbar  marched  with  the  remain- 
ing regulars  to  Philadelphia.  Col.  Washing- 
ton returned  home  disappointed,  mortified, 
indio^nant  at  the  conduct  of  the  regular 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
giving  an  account  of  it,  he  said :  *'  They  were 
struck  with  such  an  inconceivable  paoic, 
that  nothing  but  confusion  and  disobedieDre 
of  orders  prevailed  among  theih.  The  offi- 
cers in  general  behaved  with  incomparable 
bravery,  for  which  they  greatly  suffered,  there 
being  upwards  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded. 
a  large  proportion  out  of  what  we  had.  The 
Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men  and 
died  like  soldiers,  for  I  believe  out  of  three 
companies  on  the  ground  that  day,  scarceN 
thirty  men  were  lefl  alive.  Captain  Pejrou- 
ny  *  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal 
were  killed.  Captain  Poulson  had  almost 
as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  escaped* 
In  short  the  dastardly  behavior  of  the  regu- 
lar troops  (so  called)  exposed  those  who 
were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  alrooc^t  cer- 
tain death,  and  at  length  in  spite  of  eterj 
effort  to  the  contrary,  they  broke  and  ran  z» 
sheep  before  hounds,  leaving  the  artillery. 

*  A  Frenchman,  by  birlli. 
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am  munition,  provisions,  bag<rage,  and  in 
short  every  thing,  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  and 
when  we  endeavored  to  rally  them,  in  hopes 
of  regaining  the  ground  and  what  we  had 
left  upon  it,  it  was  with  as  little  success  as  if 
we  had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the  wild 
bears  of  the  mountains  or  the  rivulets. with 
our  feet,  for  they  would  break  by  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  prevent  it."  •  Braddock  was 
a  man  o(  bravery,  but  not  of  genius  which 
knows  how  to  bend  to  circumstances.  Pas- 
sionate, headstrong,  irritated,  not  without 
some  just  grounds,  against  the  provinces,  he 
rejected  the  proffer  of  Washington  to  lead 
the  provincials,  who  were  accustomed  to 
border  warfare,  in  advance.  But  he  atoned 
for  these  errors  by  his  death,  t 

Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  elevated  by  his  gallant- 
ry at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  The  el- 
oquent Davies  in  a  note  to  a  patriotic  discourse 
delivered  [August  17th,  1755,]  before  Capt. 
Overton's  company  of  Independent  volun- 
teers, raised  in  Hanover  county,  said  :  '*  As 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Prov- 
idence has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his 
country."  X 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Da- 
vies  often  employed  his  eloquence  in  anima- 
ting the  patriotism  of  the  colony.  After 
Braddock's  defeat,  such  was  the  general  con- 
sternation, that  many  seemed  ready  to  de- 
sert the  country.  On  this  occasion  Davies 
delivered  a  discourse,  in  which  he  declared, 
"  Christians  should  be  patriots.  What  is  that 
religion  good  for,  that  leaves  men  cowards 
upon  the  appearance  of  danger  ?  And  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  am  particularly  solici- 
tous, that  you  my  brethren  of  the  dissenters 
should  act  with  honor  and  spirit  in  this  junc- 
ture, as  it  becomes  loyal  subjects,  lovers  of 
your  country  and  courageous  Christians. 
That  Ls  a  mean,  sordid,  cowardly  soul,  that 
would  abandon  his  country  and  shift  for  his 
own  little  self,  when  there  is  any  probability 
of  defending  it.  To  give  the  greater  weight 
to  what  I  say,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  tell 

♦  Washington's  Writings,  p.  87. 

t  Chalmers,  true  to  his  unvarying  prejudice  againsit  the 
co!onie^,  juatiBes  Braddock's  ronduct. 
X  Davies'  Sennoas,  (£d.  New  York,  1826,)  vol.  3,  p.  38. 


you,  I  have  as  little  personal  interest,  as  lit- 
tle to  lose  in  this  colony,  as  most  of  you.  If 
I  consulted  either  my  safety  or  my  temporal 
interest,  I  should  soon  remove  with  my  fam- 
ily to  Great  Britain,  or  the  Northern  colo- 
nies, where  I  have  had  very  inviting  offers. 
Nature  has  not  formed  me  for  a  military  life, 
nor  furnished  me  with  any  great  degree  of 
fortitude  and  courage ;  yet  I  must  declare 
that  after  the  most  calm  and  impartial  delib- 
eration, I  am  determined  not  to  leave  my 
country,  while  there  is  any  prospect  of  de- 
fendincr  it."  • 

Dejection  and  alarm  vanished  under  his 
eloquence  and  at  the  conclusion  every  man 
seemed  prepared  to  say :  "  Let  us  march 
against  the  enemy  !"  Captain  Meredith's 
company  was  now  made  up  in  a  few  min« 
utes.  Davies  retirinor  from  the  muster  ground 
was  followed  by  the  whole  regiment,  who 
pressed  around  him,  to  catch  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  again  addressed 
them  until  exhausted  by  speaking.  It  is 
probable  that  Patrick  Henry  caught  the  spark 
of  eloquence  from  Davies.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Henry  accompanied  his  mother,  to 
hear  Davies,  at  the  Fork  Church  in  Hano- 
ver and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
often  heard  him  in  after  years.  Henry  al- 
ways remarked,  that  Mr.  Davies  was  ''  the 
greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard."  t  Pres- 
byterianism  steadily  increased  in  Virginia 
under  the  auspices  of  Davies  and  his  suc- 
cessors, particularly  Graham,  Smith,  Wad- 
del  X  and  Brown,  and  at  the  revolutionary 
era  it  had  become  an  important  element  of 
social  organization  of  the  colony.  § 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
1755—1763. 

Washington;  SiifTerings  of  the  frontier;  Fort  i«oudoun  ; 
Conference  of  Gove  mora;  DinwidJie  succeeded  hy  Blair; 
Miscellaneous  affairs ;  Fauquier  Governor;  Forbes'  ex- 

♦  Davies'  Sermons,  vol.  3.  p  169.  Seri.ion  (on  the  de- 
feat of  General  Braddock  going  to  Fort  Du  Quesne.)  de- 
livered in  Hanover,  July  20lh,  1753.  Memoir  of  Davies. 
Evan,  and  Lit.  Mag.,  vol.  2. 

t  Memoir  of  Rev.  James  Wnddel,  by  his  grandson,  Rev. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 

X  The  original  of  the  Blind  Preacher  of  Wirt's  British 

Spy. 

^  Memoir  of  Samuel  Davies,  and  in  Evan,  and  Lit. 
Mag.,  Tol.  2,  edited  liy  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rice. 
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pedilion  against  Fort  DiiQuenne;  Wnahinglon  member 
of  AH*embly ;  Hia  Murria^e ;  "  The  Parson's  cause ;" 
Patrick  Henry. 


[April  1755.]  The  frontier  suffered  another 
savage  irruption.     Washington  beheld  with 
emotion  calamities  which  he  could  not  avert. 
He  was  at  every  step  thwarted  in  his  exer- 
tions by  a  general  perverseness  and  insubor- 
dination, aggravated  by  the  hardships  of  the 
service  and  the  want  of  system.     At  length, 
by  persevering  solicitations,  he  prevailed  on 
the  assembly  to  adopt  more  energetic  mili- 
tary regulations.     The  discipline  then  intro- 
duced was  what,  at  the  present  day,  would  be 
reckoned  extremely  rigorous.    Severe  floging 
was  in  ordinary  use.    The  penalty  for  fighting 
was  five  hundred  lashes,  for  drunkenness  one 
hundred.     A  Capt.  Dagworthy,  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, commissioned  by  Governor  Sharpe 
of  Maryland,  refusing  to  obey  Washington's 
orders,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  General 
Shirley,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
armieH  in  America,  who  was  then  at  Boston. 
Colonel  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  aid- 
de-camp  Colonel  George  Mercer,  left  Alex- 
andria, [February  4th,  1756,]  and  on  his  route 
passed    through    Philadelphia,    New   York, 
New  London,  Newport  and  Providence.     He 
visited  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  and  spent  several  days  in  each  of 
the  principal  cities.     He  was  well  received 
by  General  Shirley,  with  whom  he  continued 
ten  days,  mixing  with  the  society  of  Boston, 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
visiting  Castle  William.     During  the  tour  he 
everywhere  was  looked  upon  with  interest  as 
the  hero  of  Monongahela.     Gen.  Shirley  de- 
cided the  contested  point  in  his  favor,  and  he 
returned  to  Virginia  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks.     The  Virginia  regiment  was  now  aug- 
mented to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, the  attorney  general,  raised  a  volunteer 
company  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  who, 
however,  proved  quite  unfit  for  the  frontier  ser- 
vice.    The  distress  of  the  border  country  in- 
creased. Winchester  was  almost  the  only  set- 
tlement west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  that  was  not  deserted.     About 
the  end  of  April  a  parly  of  French  and  In- 
dians returned  to  FortDuQuesne,  laden  with 
plunder,   prisoners  and  scalps.     Fort  Lou- 
doun was  now  commenced  at  Winchester 
under  the  superintendence  of  Washington. 
It  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lou- 


doun street,  covering  an  area  of  about  half  an 
acre.     A  well  was  sunk  chiefly  through  a  bed 
of  limestone.    The  batteries  mounted  twenty- 
four  guns.    Vestiges  of  this  work  still  remain. 
Fort'Cumberland  was  also  built  11755]  in  ibc 
fork  between  Will's  Creek  and  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  Maryland 
side,  about  fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Win- 
chester.    A  town  has  since  arisen  on  the 
spot.**  [August  1715.]  The  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia offered  a  reward  of  iBlO  for  the  scalpof 
every  male  Indian  above  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  late  as  the  year  1756 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  mounUins  was  the  boun- 
dary  of  Virginia  and  great  difficulty  was 
found  in  completing  a  single  regiment  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  coun- 
try from  the  cruel  irruptions  of  the  Indians- 
Yet  at  this  time  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  estimated  at  293,000  of  whom  173,000 
were  white  and  120,000  black,  and  the  mili- 
tia were  computed  at  35,000  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  t    A  long  interval  of  peaceful  pros- 
perity had  enervated  the  planters  of  lowland 
Virginia;  luxury  had  introduced  effeminate 
manners  and  dissolute  habits.     "  To  eat  and 
drink,  delicately  and  freely;  to  feast,  and 
dance,  and  riot;  to  pamper  cocks  and  horses; 
to  observe  the  anxious,  important,  interesting, 
event — which  of  two  horses  can  run  feslest; 
or  which  of  two  cocks  can  flutter  and  spnr 
most  dexterously ;    these  are  the  grand  aP 
fairs   that  almost  engross   the  attention  of 
some  of  our  great  men.     And  little  low-lived 
sinners  imitate  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.     The  low-born  sinner  can  leave  a 
needy  family  to  starve  at  home  and  add  one 
to  the  rabble  at  a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fight. 
He  can  get  drunk  and  turn  himself  into  a 
beast  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  his  betters 
with  more  delicate  liquors."  J     Burk,  the  his- 
torian of  Virginia,  who  was  far  from  being  a 
riaid  censor,   noticing  the  manners  of  the 
Virginians  during  the  half  century  preceding 
the  revolution,  says:  "The  character  of^tbc 
people  for  hospitality  and  expense  was  now 
decided  and  the  wealth  of  the  land-propric- 


•  Kerchcval's  History  of  ihe  Valley,  pp,  90-91. 

"  1 2  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washinision,  p.  IM  in  w^- 
Dinwidtlie  wrote  to  Fox,  (fnlher  of  Charles  James,)  oo^  o^' 
the  Secretaries  of  Stnte.  *•  We  dare  not  veoture  to  f»rt 
wiih  any  of  our  while  men  any  distance  as  we  must  h»« 
a  watchful  eye  over  our  negro  slaves  who  are  opwanU  « 
one  hundred  thousand." 

i  Daviea*  Sermons,  vol.  3,  p.  IWk 
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tors,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
enabled  them  to  indulge  their  passions  even 
to  provision  and  excess.  Drinking  parties 
were  then  fashionable  in  which  the  stron?* 
est  head  or  stomach  gained  the  victory. 
The  moments  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
bottle  were  devoted  to  cards*  Cock-fight- 
ing was  also  fashionable."  * 

(jovemor  Dinwiddie's  zeal  in  military  af^ 
fairs  outstripped  his  knowledge,  and  Wash- 
ington was  distracted  by  inconsistent,  ill- 
judged  and  impracticable  orders  and  harass- 
ed by  petulant  complaints.  It  was  indeed 
believed  that  if  he  coald  have  withstood  the 
strong  interest  arrayed  in  favor  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Governor  would  have  rather  given 
the  command  to  Col.  Innes,  although  far 
less  competent  and  an  inhabitant  of  another 
colony,  North  Carolina.  Dinwiddie's  parti- 
ality to  Innes  was  attributed  to  national  pre- 
jndice,  for  they  were  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, t  The  entire  tenor  of  this  Governor's 
correspondence  with  Washington,  was  un- 
^acious,  peremptory,  querulous,  and  it  was 
not  seldom  openly  offensive.  Such  treatment 
from  a  British  governor,  together  with  the 
invidious  distinctions  drawn  between  colo- 
nial and  British  officers,  naturally  tended  to 
abate  Washington's  loyalty  and  to  fit  him  for 
the  great  part  that  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form in  tbe  war  of  independence. 

Lord  Loudoun,  the  newly  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  commander-in-chief 
in  the  colonies,  now  arrived  in  America  t 
and  called  a  conference  of  Governors  and 
military  officers  to  meet  him  at  Philadelphia. 
Washington  by  the  ungracious  and  reluc- 
tant leave  of  Dinwiddie  attended  this  con- 
ference. He  had  previously  transmitted  to 
the  feeble  and  incompetent  Loudoun  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  posture  of  af^ 
fairs  in  Virginia,  §  exhibiting  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  militia  and  the  necessity  of  an 
ofleosive  system  of  operations.     Loudoun, 


« 
> 


*  Burk*t  Hi«t.  of  Va.,  toI.  3,  p.  402.  On  the  same  page 
be  says  :  **  I  find  in  1747  a  mnin  of  oocks  advertised  to  lie 
ibogliA  bet«)eefi  Gloucester  and  Janaea  river.  The  nocks 
OB  one  aide  were  caiied  fiseea's  TkundarboltM  after  the  eel- 
etrated  rebel  of  1676." 

t  Spaiks*  Writings  of  Washington,  rol.  2,  p.  262,  in 
note. 

t  Marshall.  (Life  of  Washington,  rol.  1,  p.  17,)  says  that 
Loqdoon  eame  to  Virginia.  Sparks,  (Life  of  Washington, 
p..  88.)  says  that  he  did  not. 

^  Sparks'  Wiitinga  of  Washtngton.  vol  9.  pp.  »7-880. 


however,  determined  to  direct  his  main  ef> 
forts  against  Canada  and  to  leave  only  twelve 
hundred  men  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
provinces.  Instead  of  receiving  aid,  Vir- 
ginia was  required  to  send  four  hundred  men 
to  South  Carolina.  The  Virginia  regiment 
was  now  reduced  to  a  thousand  men.  Col. 
Washington,  however,  insisted  that  a  favor- 
able conjuncture  was  now  presented  for 
capturing  Fort  DuQuesne,  since  the  French 
attacked  in  Canada  would  be  unable  to  re- 
inforce that  post.  But  his  advice,  although 
approved  by  Dinwiddie,  was  unheeded.  The 
campaign  of  the  North  proved  inglorious ; 
that  of  the  South  ineffectual.  Washington 
was  confined  by  ill  health  at  Mount  Vernon 
for  several  months.  [January,  1758.]  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie,  after  an  administration  of  five 
years,  ceasing  to  be  Governor,  sailed  for 
England,  not  much  regretted  by  the  Virgin- 
ians. A  scholar,  wit,  and  amiable  compan- 
ion, in  private  life  he  commanded  esteem. 
He  was,  however,  unequal  to  the  trying  po- 
sition in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Virginia.  In  pecuniary  matters 
his  integrity  was  not  unsuspected.  With 
the  temper  so  oflen  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ors of  the  ancient  Dominion,  nor  the  less  by 
him  because  he  was  a  parvenu,  he  was  ser- 
vile to  those  above  him,  to  those  below  haugh- 
ty and  overbearing.  His  place  was  filled  for 
a  short  time  by  John  Blair,  president  of  the 
council.  *  Samuel  Davies,  by  invitation, 
preached  to  the  militia  of  Hanover  county 
in  Virginia,  at  a  general  muster,  [May  8th, 
1758,]  with  a  view  to  raise  a  company  for 
Capt.  Samuel  Meredith.  In  this  discourse 
Da  vies  said,  "  Need  I  inform  you  what  bar- 
barities and  depredations  a  mongrel  race  of 
Indian  savages  and  French  papists  have  per- 
petrated upon  oar  frontiers?  How  many 
deserted  or  demolished  houses  and  planta- 
tions ?  How  wide  an  extent  of  country 
abandoned  ?  How  many  poor  families  obli- 
ged to  fly  in  consternation  and  leave  their  all 
behind  them  ^  What  breaches  and  separa- 
tions between  the  nearest  relations  ?  What 
painful  ruptures  of  heart  from  heart?  What 
shocking  dispersions  of  those  once  united 
by  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties  ? 
Some  lie  dead,  mangled  with  savage  wounds^ 
consumed  to  ashes  with  outrageous  flames, 

«  S  Sparks'  Writmga  of  Washington,  pp.  276-^1,  ift 
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or  torn  and  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
wilderness,  while  their  bones  lie  whiteninsrin 
the  sun  and  serre  as  tragical  memorials  of  the 
fatal  spot  where  they  fell.  Others  have  been 
draped  away  captives  and  made  the  slaves 
of  imperious  and  cruel  savages :  others  have 
made  their  escape  and  live  to  lament  their 
butchered  or  captivated  friends  and  relations. 
In  short,  our  frontiers  have  been  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  our  fellow-subjects  through 
the  length  of  a  thousand  miles ;  and  new 
wounds  are  still  opening.  We  in  these  in- 
land parts  of  the  country,  are  as  yet  unmo- 
lested through  the  unmerited  mercy  of  Heav- 
en. But  let  us  only  glance  a  thought  to  the 
Western  extremities  of  our  body  politic,  and 
what  melancholy  scenes  open  to  our  view  ! 
Now  perhaps  while  I  am  speaking,  now 
while  you  are  secure  and  unmolested,  our 
fellow-subjects  there  may  be  feeling  the  ca- 
lamities I  am  describing.  Now  perhaps  the 
savage  shouts  and  whoops  of  Indians  and 
the  screams  and  groans  of  some  butchered 
family  may  be  mingling  their  horrors  and 
circulating  their  tremendous  echoes  through 
the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  mountains.''  * 
The  earl  of  Loudoun  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  fill  Dinwiddie's  place,  but  his  mili- 
tary avocations  prevented  him  from  entering 
on  the  duties  of  the  gubernatorial  office. 
The  elder  Pitt,  now  minister,  had  resolved 
on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
America.  The  department  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  colonies  was  entrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Forbes  and  he  was  ordered  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  Fort  DuQuesne. 
Washington  rejoined  the  army.  Forbes  hav- 
ing deferred  the  campaign  too  late,  the 
French  and  Indians  renewed  their  merciless 
warfare.  In  the  county  of  Augusta  sixty 
persons  were  murdered.  The  Virginia  troops 
were  augmented  to  two  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  two  regiments,— one  under  Wash- 
ington, who  was  still  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  the  new  regiment  under  Col.  Wm. 
Byrd.  t 

•  D«Ti88'  Sermons,  vol.  3,  p.  68.  Does  not  this  closing 
Mntence  resemble  somewhat  the  following  from  Fisher 
Ames*  speech  on  the  Western  posu  f  **  I  can  fancy  that 
I  listen  to  ihe  yells  of  sarage  vengeance  and  The  shrieks  of 
torture.  Already  they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  Western  wind. 
•Irsady  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  mountains.*' 

t  Of  Westover,  on  the  JamM  river.  The  total  strengi  h  of 
Col.  Byrd*s  regiment  at  Fort  Cumberland  Augt.  3d.  1758, 
waa  aae.  The  ofBoera  were  Lieot.  Col.  George  Mercer. 
Major  Wm.  Peachy,  Captains  S.  Munford,  Thomas  Cock*, 


Francis  Fauquier,  appointed  goTemor,  now 
reached  Virginia.  [June  24th  1758,]  the 
Virginia  troops  lell  Winchester  and  early 
in  Julv  halted  at  fort  Cumberland.  *  At 
Colonel  Washington's  suggestion,  the  light 
Indian  dress,  hunting  shirt  and  blanket,  wis 
adopted  by  the  army.  Contrary  to  his  ad- 
vice, Forbes  instead  of  marching  iromediateij 
upon  the  Ohio  .by  Braddock's  road,  under- 
took to  construct  another  from  Raystown  id 
Pennsylvania.  The  General,  it  was  suppo- 
sed, was  influenced  by  the  Pennsylvanians 
to  open  for  them  a  more  direct  avenue  of 
intercourse  with  the  West,  t  The  new  road 
caused  great  delay.  Major  Grant  had  been 
detached  from  the  advanced  post  at  the 
Loyal  Hanna,  with  eight  hundred  men  to  re- 
connoitre the  country  about  Fort  DuQeesne. 
An  action  occurred ;  the  detachment  was  de- 
feated ;  Grant  and  Major  Lewis  were  made 
prisoners.  Of  the  eight  Virginia  officers  pre»- 
ent  five  were  slain,  a  sixth  wounded,  aod 
a  seventh  captured.  Captain  Bullet  tud 
fiAy  Virginians  defended  the  baggage  with 
great  resolution  and  contributed  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  detachment.  He  was  the 
only  officer  who  escaped  unhurt.  Of  ooe 
hundred  and  sixty-two  Virginians,  sLxtj-tvo 
were  killed  and  two  wounde-d.  Graat'tf 
total  loss  was  two  hundred  and  seventy- three 
killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  When  the 
main  army  was  set  in  motion,  Col.  Wash- 
ington requested  to  be  put  in  advance. 
Forbes  profiting  by  the  fatal  error  of  Brad- 
dock,  complied  with  this  request.  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  head-quarters,  attended 
the  councils  of  war  and  at  the  General's  de- 
sire drew  up  a  line  of  march  and  order  of 
battle,  t     The  main  body  leA  Baystown,  [Sth 


Hancock  Eustare,  John  Field,  John  Posey.  The»i» 
Fleming,  John  Roote  and  Samael  Meredith.  Btaodpt- 
pers,  vol.  I,  p.  150. 

*  See  in  Blami  pspers,  toI.  I,  pp.  S^IO,  Rot«rt3luf- 
forcr;!  letter  dnted  Nt  the  Csinp  near  Furt  CumlierisDd.Ji'f 
6lh.  1758.  This  Robert  Munford  mss  faiher  of  ibe  ms*- 
Utor  of  Homer,  «od  grandfather  to  George  W.  l(onfoii<. 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

1  Bland  Papers,  vol,  1.  p.  13. 

X  These  may  lie  seen  in  Sparks'  Writings  of  Wa<iliii>^ 
ton,  vol  2,  pp.  313,  315.  Forbes*  army  conaiated  of  1;3(V 
HighUnders,  350  Royal  AmericaDS,  2,700  provindeU  froo 
Pennsylvania,  ], 600  from  Virginia,tmo  or  three  hundred  fnn 
Maryland,  and  2  compsnies  fioro  North  Carolina,  reaJtii)*!! 
ail,  including  Ibe  wagoners,  between  aix  and  seves  Uvi* 
sand  men.  Sparks'  Wrilinp  of  Waahingioo.  rol.  3,  ^ 
289  in  note.  This  army  was  five  OHmUu  io  re«rhiit|  \^ 
Ohio  and  found  M length  no  enemy. 
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of  October,  1758,]  and  reached  the  camp  at 
Loyal  Hanna  early  in  November.  The  troops 
vere  worn  oat  with  fatigue  and  exposure ; 
winter  had  set  in  and  more  than  fifty  miles 
of  rugged  country  yet  intervened  between 
them  and  Fort  DuQuesne.  A  council  of 
war  declared  it  unadvi  sable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  that  campaign.  Just  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, however,  three  prisoners  were  brought 
in,  and  they  gave  such  a  report  of  the  feeble 
Mate  of  the  garrison  at  the  Fort,  that  it  was 
determined  to  push  forward  at  once.  Wash- 
ington with  his  provincials  opened  the  way. 
The  French  reduced  to  five  hundred  men 
ind  deserted  by  the  Indians,  set  fire  to  the 
Fort  and  retired  down  the  Ohio.  Forbes 
took  possession  of  the  post  on  the  next  day, 
[25th  of  November,  1758.]  The  works  were 
repaired  and  it  was  now  named  Fort  Pitt. 
An  iropoitant  city  called  aAer  the  same  illus- 
trioua  statesman  has  been  reared  near  the 
spot.  Forbes,  whose  health  had  been  de- 
clining daring  the  campaign,  died  shortly  af- 
terwards at  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  educated  as  a  physician ;  an 
estimable  and  brave  man  of  fine  military 
talents. 

Washington  after  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment,  as  a  garrison  for  Fort 
Pitt,  then  considered  as  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Virginia,  marched  back  to  Winches- 
ter.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  Williamsburg 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  having  been 
elected  by  the  county  of  Frederick.     He  re- 
signed his  military  commission  in  December, 
having  been  engaged  in  service  for  more  than 
fire  years.     His  health  had  been  impaired 
and  domestic  affairs  required  his  attention. 
[6th  of  January,  1759,]  he  was  married  to 
Martha,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis  and 
daughter  of  John  Dandridge.     In  her  were 
united  wealth,  beauty  and  an  amiable  tem- 
per.    During  this  session  of  the  assembly, 
an  incident  occurred,  which  has  been  thus 
described  by  Wirt :  "  By  a  vote  of  the  house, 
the  speaker,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  was  direc- 
ted to  return  their  thanks  to  Colonel  Wash- 
iniTton,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished  military  services  which    he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.     As  soon  as  Col. 
Washington  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
obedience  to  this  order  and  following  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart, 
discharged  the  duty  with  great  dignity,  but 


with  such  warmth  of  coloring  and  strength 
of  expression,  as  entirely  confounded  the 
young  hero.  He  rose  to  express  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honor,  but  such  was  his 
trepidation  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not 
give  distinct  utterance  to  a  single  syllable. 
He  blushed,  stammered  and  trembled  for  a 
second,  when  the  speaker  relieved  him  by  a 
stroke  of  address,  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  his  proudest  and  happiest 
moment,  '  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,  your 
modesty  equals  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses 
the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess.'  "* 
Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  con- 
tinuing however  to  be  a  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses  for  many  years. 

[1763.]  There  occurred  in  Virginia  a  re- 
markable suit  at  law,  known  as  **  the  Parson's 
cause,''  and  in  it  the  genius  of  Patrick  Henry 
first  shone  forth.  The  emoluments  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Virginia 
for  a  long  time  had  consisted  of  16,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  contributed  by  each  par* 
ish.  In  1755,  the  tobacco  crop  failing,  in 
consequence  of  a  drought  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  colony  being  greatly  augmented 
by  the  French  war,  the  assembly  passed  an 
act  to  endure  for  ten  months,  authorizing  all 
debts  due  in  tobacco  to  be  paid  either  in  kind 
or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  t    The  law  was  universal  in  its  ap- 


♦  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

t  This  wj»s  equivalent  to  two  pence  i>er  potind,  and 
henee  the  act  was  styled  by  the  cltfrgy  **ihe  Two  Penny 
Act."  As  the  price  of  tobHCCo  now  rose  to  six  pence  per 
pound,  the  reduction  amounted  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  cent.  At  two  pence,  the  sahiry  of  the  clergy  wasaliout 
£133 ;  at  six  pence,  abont  £400.  Yet  the  act  must  have 
operated  in  relief  of  the  indeiiUd  clengy,  equally  with  other 
debtors. 

The  preredinjc  part  of  this  note  was  written  some  yean 
ago.  While  preparing  the  MS.  of  this  sheet  for  the  press, 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  Col.  Richard  Bland's  '*  LeUerto 
the  Clergy  of  Viiginia."  For  the  use  of  this  rare  pamph- 
let, I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  P  Atkinson,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  author  of  it.  It  is  dated  March  20,  1760,  at  Jor- 
dans,  in  Princ*  George,  of  which  county  Col.  Bland  was 
then  a  Burgess.  The  following  is  extracted  from  p.  17  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Clergy ;— "  They  [the  Legislature]  did 
not  attempt  or  even  entertain  a  thought  of  abridging  thM 
maintauoiee  of  ike  cUrgy ;  but  allowed  them  a  price  for  their 
salaries  equal  to  Crop  Toliarco  at  18  shillings  the  hundred, 
which  mnde  their  saluries  that  year  £144;  a  sum,  1  will 
pronounce,  larger  than  the  clergy  in  general  had  received  in 
any  one  year  from  the  first  regulation  of  their  salaries  by  a 
Law,  and  which  (one  would  be  willing  to  think)  they  abov* 
all  men  ought  to  have  been  contented  with  in  a  year  of 
such  general  «listreas.** 
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plicatioD,— embracing  private  debts,  public 
QQunty  and  parish  levies  and  fees  of  all  civil 
pfficers.  Its  effect  upon  the  clergy  was  to 
reduce  their  salary  to  a  moderate  amount  in 
money — ^far  leas  than  the  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which  they  were  entitled 
Vo,  were  then  worth,  yet  still  as  much  as  they 
bad  usually  received*  The  act  did  not  con- 
tain the  usual  clause  by  which  acts  were  sus 
pended  until  they  should  receive  the  royal 
assent,  since  it  might  require  the  entire  ten 
mouths,  the  term  of  its  operation,  to  learn  the 
determiuation  of  tb^  crown.  No  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  clergy  to  this  act.  How- 
ever in  this  year  the  greater  number  of  them 
petitioned  the  house  of  burgesses  to  grant 
them  a  more  liberal  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance. Their  petition  set  forth—''  That 
the  salary  appointed  by  law  for  the  clergy,  is 
90>  scanty,  that  it  ia  with  difficulty  they  sup- 
port themselves  and  families,  and  can  by  no 
means  make  any  provision  for  their  widows 
and  children,  who  are  generally  left  to  the 
Qharity  of  their  friends ;  that  the  small  en- 
Qouragement  given  to  clergymen,  is  a  reason 
why  £0  few  come  into  this  colony  from  the 
two  universities ;  and  that  so  many  who  ase 
a  disgrace  to  the  ministry  find  opportunities 
to  fill  the  parishes ;  that  the  raising  the  salary 
would  prove  of  great  service  to  the  colony, 
as  a  decent  subsistence  would  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  youth  to  take  orders ;  for 
want  of  which,  few  gentlemen  have  hitherto 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  study  of  divinity ;  that  they 
generally  spent  many  years  of  their  lives  at 
great  expense  in  study,  when  their  patrimony 
is  pretty  well  exhausted  ;  and  when  in  Holy 
Orders,  they  cannot  follow  any  secular  em- 
ployment for  the  advancement  of  their  for- 
tunes and  may  on  that  account  expect  a 
more  liberal  provision."  * 

Another  relief  act  (similar  to  that  of  1755) 
fixing  the  value  of  tobacco  at  eighteen  shil- 
lings a  hundred,  was  passed,  [1758,]  \  upon 
a  mere  anticipation  of  another  scanty  crop.} 


*  Col.  Bltnd*!  latier  to  the  Clerf  jr,  p.  6. 

t  Col.  Bland  in  letter  to  the  Clergy,  dates  this  act  io 
1757.    U  was  pasaed  in  1758.    See  7  Hening,  p.  240. 

X  Heninc*  vol.  6.  p.  568.  vol.  7,  p.  240.  Hawks,  p.  118, 
says,  •*  On  the  contented  point,  [to  wit,  the  validity  of  the 
act,]  it  will  probably  at  this  day  be  oonMded,  that  the  Cler- 
gy were  io  the  right."  Burk,  vol.  3,  p.  302,  attributes  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  "to  the  arU  of  an  extravagant 
speculator  of  the  name  of  Dickenson.''     No  authority  ia 


It  did  however  fall  short  and  the  price  rose 
extremely  high.  A  warm  controversy  now 
ensued  between  the  planters  and  the  elef^* 
Rev.  John  Camm»  Rector  of  York  Hamptot 
Parish  and  Commissary,  assailed  the  "  Two- 
Penny  Act''  in  a  pamphlet  of  thai  title,  which 
was  replied  to  severally  by  CoK  Richard  filaai 
and  Col.  Laadoa  Carter.  Ab  aerimonkHB 
controversy  took  place  ia  the  Viiginia  Gt- 
zette.  The  cause  of  the  clergy  became  it 
length  so  unpopular  that  a  printer  oonld  not 
be  found  in  Virginia  willing  to  pabliih 
Camm's  rejoinder  to  Blaii4  and  Carter,  styled 
'*The  Colonels  diaraouated,''  and  be  wu 
obliged  to  resort  to  Maryland  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Colonels  retorted  and  this  angry 
dispute  threw  the  colony  into  great  eicite- 
meat.  At  last  the  clergy  appealed  to  the 
king  in  council. 

By  an  act  of  assembly,  paaaed  in  1663,  \ 
salary  of  iSSO  was  settled  upon  every  mifiis- 
ter,  "  to  be  paid  in  the  faluable  commodities 
of  the  country,  if  in  tobacco,  at  13  shillings 
the  hundred^  if  in  corn,,  al  tea  shilHogs  the 
barrel.''  [1696.]  The  salary  of  the  dergy 
was  fixed  at  16,0001ba.  of  lobacee,  worth  ai 
that  time  about  ^0.  This  continued  te  be 
the  amount  of  their  stipends^  until  1731, 
when  the  value  of  tobacco  being  raised,  thej 
increased  to  about  iSlOO,  or  i6120.  This  was 
exclusive  of  their  glebes  and  other  perqui* 
sites.  In  Virginia,  besides  the  salaries  of  the 
clergt,  the  people  had  to  bear  parochial, 
county  and  public  levies,  and  fees  of  clerks, 
sheriffs,  surveyors  and  other  officers,  aH  which 
were  payable  in  tobacco.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  was,  that  a  failure  in 
that  crop  involved  the  people  in  genera!  dis- 
tress. Were  they  to  be  exposed  to  emsl  inn 
positions  and  exactions,  to  have  their  estates 
seized  and  sacrificed,  *'  for  not  compljing 
with  laws  which  Providence  bad  made  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with?  Common  sense, as 
well  as  common  humanity,  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  and  that  it  is  impossible  any  io* 
struction  to  a  governor  can  be  construed  so 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  o(  jvtHet  and 
equity t  as  to  prevent  his  assent  to  a  law,  for 
relieving  a  colony,  in  a  case  of  such  general 


referred  to  iind  the  aeu  theiiiselvea  espremlr  tttrHoietbe 
scarcity  in  1755,  to  **  drought/'  in  1757,  to  "ttaaeatona^Jc 
neM  of  the  weather."  See  also  Ewrctt's  Life  of  Heary. 
in  Spatks*  American  Biogntph}-,  (2nd  schet,)  toL  1.  P? 
230-234. 
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distress  tod  caitmity."  *  The  Bidhop  of  Lon- 
don in  kis  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  and 
plaBtstions,  denounced  the  act  of  1758  as 
binding  the  king's  hands  and  manifestly  ten- 
ding  to  draw  the  people  of  the  plantations 
from  tfaeir  allegiance  to  the  king.     But  it  was 
teplied,  if  the  Virginians  couM  ever  enter- 
lua  the  thought  of  withdrawing  irons  their 
depeadeacy  on  England,  nothing  could  be 
nore  apt  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  than 
the  denying  them  the  right  to  protect  them- 
lelvesfiroM  distress  and  calamity,  in  so  trying 
ID  emsfgency.     In  the  year  when  this  relief 
act  was  passed,  many  thousands  of  the  colo- 
ftists  did  not  make  one  pound  of  tobacco, 
and  if  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  colo« 
oy  had  been  divided  among  the  tithables, 
"they  would  not  have  had  200  lbs.  a  Man, 
to  pay  the  Taxes  for   the   support  of  the 
War,  their  Levies  and  other  public  Dues, 
and  to  provide    a    scanty    subsistence    for 
themsehesand  Families;"!  and  ''the  Gej^ 
era/>A88embly   were   obliged  to  issue   Mo« 
■ej  from  the  publick  Funds,  to  keep  the 
people  from  Starving."     The  Act  had  been 
denottoeed  as-  treasonable ;  but  were  the  Le- 
gislature to  sit  with  folded  arras,  silent  and 
ioaettre  amid  the  miseries  of  the  people  ? 
''This  would  have  been  Treason  indeed — 
Treason  against  the  State— against  the  clem- 
raej  of  the  Royal  Majesty :"  Many  land- 
lords  and  civil  officers  were  members  of  the 
Adiembly  in  1758,  their  rents  and  fees  were 
payable  in  tobacco,  nevertheless  they  cheer- 
fiiUy  promoted  the  enactment  of  an  Act  by 
vhich  they  were  to  suffer  great  losses.    The 
royal  prerogative  in  the  hands  of  a  benign 
soTereign,  could  only  be  exerted  for  "  the 
6ood  of  his  People  and  not  for  their  De- 
struction."   "  When,  therefore,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  (to  whom  this  Power  is  in  Part 
delegated,)  find  from  the  Uncertainty  and 
Variableness  of  human  Affairs,  that  any  Ac- 
cident happens  which  general  Instructions 
caa  by  no  Means  provide  for ;  or  which  by  a 
rigid  construction  of  them,  would  destroy  a 
People  so  far  distant  from  the  Royal  Pres- 
ence, before  they  can  apply  to  the  Throne 
for  Relief,   it  is  their  Duty  as  good  Magis- 
trates, to  exercise  this  power  as  the  Exigen- 
cy of  the  State  requires ;  and  though  they 


*  Bland's  Letters  to  the  Clerjty.  pp.  14-16. 

t  Ibiif  p.  17. 


should  deviate  from  the  Strict  Letter  of  an 
Instruction,  or  perhaps  in  a  Small  Degree 
from  the  fixed  Rule  of  the  Constitution,  yet 
such  a  Deviation  cannot  possibly  be  Treason 
when  it  is  intended  to  produce  the  most  salu- 
tary £  nd  the  Preservation  of  the  People."  The 
safety  of  the  People  is  the  supreme  law.  *  An 
English  clergyman  named  Burnaby  passed 
some  months  in  Virginia  about  the  time  of 
this  dispute,  travelling  through  the  colony 
and  conversing  freely  with  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple. He  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  manner :  "  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  disapprove  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  this  affair ; 
so  on  the  other  I  cannot  approve  of  the  steps 
which  were  taken  by  the  clergy ;  that  vio- 
lence of  temper,  that  disrespectful  behavior 
towards  the  governor,  that  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  their  commissary,  and  to  mention 
nothing  else,  that  confusion  of  proceeding 
in  the  convention  of  which  some,  though 
not  the  majority,  as  has  been  invidiously  rep- 
resented, were  guilty ;-— these  things  were 
surely  unbecoming  the  sacred  character  they 
are  invested  with  and  the  moderation  of  those 
persons  who  ought  in  all  things  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  their  divine  master.  If  in- 
stead of  dying  out  in  invectives  against  the 
legislature ;  of  accusing  the  governor  of  hav- 
ing given  up  the  cause  of  religion  by  pass- 
ing the  bill ;  when  in  fact  had  he  rejected 
it,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  have 
got  any  supplies  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  though  ever  so  much  wanted;  if  in- 
stead of  charging  the  commissary.  [Robin- 
son,] with  want  of  zeal,  for  having  exhorted 
them  to  moderate  measures,  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  prudent  counsels  of  that  excellent 
man  and  had  acted  with  more  temper  and 
moderation,  they  might,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a 
very  short  time,  have  obtained  any  redress 
they  could  reasonably  have  desired.  The 
people  in  general  were  extremely  well  af- 
fected towards  the  clergy." 

George  III.,  in  Council,  denounced  "  the 
Two  Penny  act"  as  an  usurpation  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void.  The  clergy  now  in- 
stituted suits  in  the  several  county  courts,  to 
retrieve  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered 
by  the  rescinded  act.  The  county  of  Hano- 
ver was  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  first 

•  rbUI.  p.  18. 
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trial ;  for  as  all  the  causes  stood  on  the  same 
foot,  a  decision  of  one  would  determine  all. 
This   was    brought  by  Rev.  James  Maury. 
[November,   1763,]  the  Court  decided  the 
points  of  law  in  favor  of  the  clergyman,  thus 
declaring  that  the  Act  in  question  had  been 
annulled  by   the  crown.     Maury's   success 
before  a  jury  seemed  now  inevitable,  since 
there  could  be  no  dispute  relative  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.     Mr.  John  Lewis,  who  had  de- 
fended the  popular  side,  now  retired  from 
the  cause  as  essentially  settled  and  as  being 
now  merely  a  question  of  damages.     The 
defendants,  however,  as  a  dernier  resort,  em- 
ployed Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  to  appear  as  their 
advocate  at  the  next  hearing.     It  was  the 
first  case  in  which  he  was  employed.     The 
suit  came  to  trial  again,    [December,    1st, 
1763,]  before  the  county  court.     On  an  oc- 
casion of  such  universal  interest,  an  extraor- 
dinary concourse  of  people   assembled  at 
Hanover  Court  House  * — not  only  from  that 
but  also  from  the  neighboring  counties.    The 
Court  House  and  yard  were  thronged  ;  twen- 
ty clergyman  sate  on  the  bench  to  witness  a 
contest  in  which  they  had  so  much  at  stake. 
The  presiding  magistrate  was  no  other  than 
the  father  of  young  Henry.     The  case  stood 
upon  a  writ  of  enquiry  of  damages  and  was 
opened   for  the  plaintiff,  by   Peter  Lyons. 
When  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  reply,  his  com- 
mencement was  awkward,  unpromising,  em- 
barrassed.    In  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
began  to  warm  with  his  subject,  and  catch- 
ing inspiration  from  the  surrounding  scene, 
his   attitude  grew  more  erect,   his  gesture 
bolder,  his  eye  kindled  with  the  radiance  of 
genius,   his  voice  ceased  to  falter  and  the 
witchery  of  it^'musir.  *<made  the  blood  run 
cold  and  the  hair  stand  on  end.''     The  peo- 
ple, as  if  charmed  by  some  enchanter's  in- 
fluence, hung  with  rapture  upon  his  accents; 
in  every  part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench, 
in  every  window,  they  stooped  forward  from 
their  stands  in  breathless  silence,  astonished, 
delighted,  ri vetted  upon  the  youthful  orator, 
whose  eloquence  blended  the  beauty  of  the 
rainbow    with   the    terror   of  the    cataract. 
When  he  declared  that  ''  a  king  who  annull- 
ed and  disallowed  laws  of  a  salutary  nature 
instead  of  being  the  father  degenerated  into 
the  tyrant  of  his  people,"  the  opposing  ad- 

•  Still  ■ttindinjt,  Imt  som«««hiit  attored. 


vocate  cried  out,  *^  He  has  spoken  treasoa!" 
But  the  court  was  not  of  that  opinion  and 
Henry  proceeded  in  his  bold  philippic.  Amid 
the  storm  of  his  invective,  the  disappointed 
and  indignant  clergy,  feeling  that  the  day 
was  lost,  retired  from  the  bench.  Young 
Henry's  father  sate  bedewed  with  tears  of 
fond  surprise.  The  jury  quickly  returned  t 
verdict  of  one  penny  damages;  the  conrt 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  popular  en* 
thuaiasm,  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial;  ac- 
damations  resounded  within  the  Court  House 
and  without,  and  in  spite  of  cries  of  "  or- 
der," Patrick  Henry  was  unwiilingly  lifted 
up  and  borne  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  excited  admirers.  He  was  now  the  man 
of  the  people.  *  In  after  years,  aged  men, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  ^*  the 
Parsons'  cause,"  reckoned  it  the  highest 
compliment  that  they  could  bestow  upon  a 
speaker,  to  say  of  him,  '*  he  is  almost  equal 
to  Patrick  when  he  plead  against  the  Par- 
sons." 

The  decision  of  the  Parsons'  cause  was 
rather  equitable  than  legal,  rather  just  thau 
strictly  constitutional.  The  Act  of  1758, 
though  it  may  well  have  been  held  valid  at 
first  as  grounded  on  necessity  and  the  lav 
of  nature,  yet  had  been  subsequent! j  an- 
nulled by  the  king  in  Council,  and  the  clergy 
could  only  be  defeated  in  their  claim  by  a 
sort  of  revolutionary  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles,  by  an  abnegation  of  the 
regal  authority  and  an  exertion  of  popular 
sovereignty.  Henry's  speech  in  the  Parsons' 
cause  and  the  decision  of  it,  were  indeed 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in 
Virginia.     Hanover  was  the  starting  point 

Patrick  Henry,  the  second  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  born  [May  29th,  1736,]  at  Stud- 
ley,  t  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia.     His  pa- 


•  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry.  From  ihis  work  1  h»»p  ^w- 
rowed  freely  in  this  passage  and  in  others.  Noiwith&tHW^- 
in;  the  faults  of  an  hypert>olieMl  and  exoberaitt  style,  tb?re 
is  a  charm  in  this  biography,  i%hiGb  stamps  it  as  one  of 
those  works  of  genius  which  ''men  will  not  wiliinsiy  lot 
die.'*  See  also  Hawks,  p.  124.  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  prv^ptrtJ 
a  sketch  of  Henry*4  speech,  which  ia  still  preserved,  awi 
will,  it  is  said,  be  shortly  published. 

t  The  dwelling  is  not  extant  Some  Uur^ls  have  foasd 
an  appropriate  plane  near  the  site  of  it.  Antique  hed^eiof 
box,  and  an  avenue  of  deerepid  treea  sttrri  we  lo  wlti^per  ot 
the  past.  Stiidley  is  surrounded  by  woods,  so  thai  Hear/ 
was  actually, 

"  The  forewt-born  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas.** 
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rents  were  in  moderatei  bat  easy  circum- 
itances«  The  father,  John  Henry,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  a  cousin  of 
Darid  Henry,  (brother-in-law  of  Edward 
Cave  and  his  successor  as  editor  of  the  Gren- 
tlemen's  Magazine,)  and  nephew,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Dr.  William  Robertson,  the 
historian.  John  Henry  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia sometime  before  1730.  He  enjoyed 
the  ineodship  and  patronage  of  Robert  Din- 
widdle, afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Col  John  Syme,  of  Hanover,  in  whose  fami- 
)t  he  became  domesticated,  and  with  whose 
widow*  he  afterwards  intermarried.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston  and  she 
was  of  an  old  and  respectable  family.  John 
Henry  was  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  county 
SQireyor,  and  for  many  years  presiding  mag- 
istrate. He  was  a  loyal  subject  and  took 
pleasure  in  drinking  the  king's  health  at  the 
head  of  bis  regiment.  He  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education ;  his  under- 
standing was  plain  but  solid.  A  zealous 
member  of  the  established  church ,  he  was, 
however,  more  familiar  with  Horace  and 
Livy,  than  with  works  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, t 

Soon  afler  his  settlement  in  Virginia,  Pat- 
rick, his  brother,  followed  him  and  became 
^ter  some  interval  of  time,  rector  of  St. 


•  Col.  Byrd,  (in  Westover  MS  ,  p.  142.)  describes  her 
u  *'ii  portly  hnndMine  dame'*  ^o(  «  lively,  cheerful  con> 
vmation,  with  much  lens  reserve  than  most  of  her  coun- 
tr7«0(nen.  It  liecomes  her  very  well  and  sets  off  her  other 
Berceable  qualities  to  advaolaye."  "  The  coorteoos  widow 
iBvited  me  to  rest  myself  there  tliat  good  dsy  and  to  go  to 
church  «ith  her*  but  I  escuiteil  myself  by  telling  her  she 
«oulil  certainly  S|ioil  my  devotion.  Then  she  civilly  en- 
treaty me  to  make  her  house  my  home  whenever  I  visited 
ny  plantations,  (he  bad  6ve  in  that  coooly.]  which  mado 
M  bow  low  and  thank  her  veiy  kindly.'*  Col.  Syme  left  • 
•on  by  her,  who  had  **all  the  strong  features  of  his  aire  not 
•oftened  in  the  leaat  by  any  of  hera." 

t  In  a  memoir  of  Rev.  James  Waddel.  (the  Blind  Preach- 
er  of  Wirt'9  Bntiali  Spy,)  liy  hia  grandson.  Rev.  Dr.  James 
W-  Alexander,  pobltahed  in  the  Watchman  of  the  South, 
thefoUowinir  is  found:  '*When  he,  [Dr.  Waddel.]  rame 
into  Virttiniit,  a  young  man,  he  visited  Mr.  Samuel  Davies 
«iu)  heard  him  preach  in  Hanover  near  where  Cot.  Henry 
liveil,  the  father  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Sabbath  and  with  whom  he  went  home.  At 
Parting  Mr.  Daries  told  him  hi>  would  find  that  Virginians 
o^rved  not  the  SaMiath  as  the  Pennsylvsnians  and  that 
^  would  have  to  t>ear  with  many  things  he  would  wish 
otherwise.  Accordmgly,  as  he  went  home  with  Col.  H.,  he 
found  him  much  more  conversant  with  Virgil  and  Horace 
llian  the  Bible.'* 


Paul's  church  in  Hanover.  •  William  Win- 
ston, brother-in-law  of  John  Henry,  was  sin- 
gularly gifted  with  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  Patrick  Henry 
derived  his  genius  from  his  mother,  t    John 


*  [1733.]  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
and  the  CommLisary,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Henry  became  min- 
iaterof  St.  George*s  Parish  in  the  new  county  of  Spotsyl- 
vania. [April,  1734.]  He  resigned  this  cbaiye.  Hisu  of 
St  George's  Parish,  pp.  17-19. 

t  Mary  Howitt  has  %\\'tt\  an  account  of  the  villitge  of 
Winston  in  England  and  of  the  old  Hall  there,  now  tenant- 
le>s,  called  "  Winston-oud*ha.'*  an  antique  brick  atnictoret 
high,  with  numerous  gables  and  well  grouped  massive  chim- 
neys. Winston  church  is  likewise  styled  the  old  church, 
although  there  is  no  new  one  in  the  village.  In  the  church- 
yard are  sculptured  figures  of  Sir  John  Winston  and  his 
Lady  Penelope,  in  full  court  dreaa  of  Queen  Eiisalielh's 
di*y,  in  kneeling  attitude,  with  upturned  eyes  and  holding 
pfAjer-ljooks  in  their  handa.  The  tomb  was  erected  by 
their  son.  Sir  Christopher  Winston,  the  last  of  that  branch 
of  the  family.  His  only  daughter  married  Oliver  Cbarle- 
ris  Esq  ,  and  the  estate  still  continues  in  a  branch  of  that 
family.  Penelope  was  a  family  name  among  the  Winston's 
of  Virginia.  Fotir  Winstons,  three  brothers  and  a  cousin, 
came  over  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Hano- 
ver. Isaac,  one  of  the  four,  (or  son  o(  one  of  them,)  had 
children.  1.  William,  father  of  Judge  Edmund  Winston. 
2.  Sarah,  mother  of  Patrick  Henry,  Jr .  the  orator.  3. 
Geddes,  (pronounced  Gaddtce.)    4.  Miiry,  who  married 

John  Coles.    5.  A  daughter  who  married Cole.     She 

was  grandmother  to  Mrs.  Madison,  (the  President's  lady,) 
Dully  Payne  that  was. 

Of  these  five  children,  William  the  eldest,  (called  Lan- 
galoo  William.)  married  Alice  Taylor  of  Caroline.  He 
was  a  greathunler ;  hadaquarter  in  Bedford  or  Alljemarle, 
where  be  apent  sometimes  half  the  year  in  hunting  deer. 
He  was  fond  of  the  Indians,  dressed  in  their  costume,  and 
was  a  favorite  with  them.  According  to  tradition,  howev- 
er, an  amour  with  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  and  who 
was  betrothed  to  another  chief,  involved  him  in  difficulties 
with  the  savages.  They  besieged  him  in  a  log  fort  for  a 
week,  during  which  he  defended  himself  with  the  aid  of 
three  negroes  armed  with  rifles.  At  length  the  favorite 
squaw  interposing  between  the  belligerents,  like  the  Sabine 
women  of  old,  restored  peace.  Langaloo  William  Win- 
ston was  distinguished  as  a  great  Indian  fighter.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  him  ia  taken  from  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  p.  12 :— "  Mrs.  Henry,  the  widow  of  Col.  Syme,  as 
we  have  seen  and  the  mother  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  a 
native  of  Hanover  eounty  and  of  the  family  of  Winstons. 
She  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent disposition,  the  undeviating  probity,  the  correct  un- 
derstanding and  easy  elocution,  by  which  that  ancient 
family  has  long  been  distinguished.  Her  brother  William, 
the  father  of  the  present  Judge  Winston,  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  endowed  with  that  peculiar  cast  of  eloquence 
for  which  Mr.  Henry  became  afterwards  so  justly  celebra- 
ted. Of  this  gentleman  I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  corres- 
pondent, (Mr.  Pope,)  which  1  shall  give  in  his  own  words : 
•*  1  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  William  Winston,  say  that  he  was  the 
gieateat  orator  whom  he  ever  heard,  Patrick  Henry  except- 
ed ;  that  during  the  last  French  and  Indian  war  and  soon 
after  Braddoek's  defeat,  when  the  militia  were  marched  to 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  the  enemy,  this  William 

Winston  was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company,  that  the  men. 
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Henry,  in  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
son  Patrick,  removed  from  Stud  ley  to  Mount 
Brilliant,  now  the  Retreat,  (in  the  same  coun- 
ty,) and  it  was  here  that  the  future  orator 
was  principally  educated.  The  father  had 
opened  a  grammar-school  in  his  own  house 
and  Patrick  afler  learn  in  cf  the  first  rudiments 
at  an  "  old  field  school"  in  the  neiorhbor- 
hood,  at  ten  years  of  age  commenced  his 
studies  under  his  father,  with  whom  he  ac- 
quired an  English  education  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  and  of  Latin.  His 
application  to  study  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  close.  With  a  taste  by  no  means  un- 
common in  his  country  and  for  which  it  is 
aaid  his  mother's  family — ^the  Winstons — 
were  especially  distinguished,  he  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  angling.  When  engaged  in 
the  latter  amusement,  he  would  lie  lazily 
stretched  "  under  the  shade  of  some  tree 
that  overhung  the  sequestered  stream,  watch- 
ing for  hours  the  motionhess  cork  of  his  fish- 
ing line."  He  loved  solitude  and  in  hunt- 
ing chose  not  to  accompany  the  noisy  set 
that  drove  the  deer,  but  preferred  to  occupy 
the  silent  "  stand,"  where  for  hours  he  might 
muse  alone  and  indulge  the  ''  pleasing  soli- 
tariness" of  thought. 

[1750.]  When  fourteen  years  old  he  ac- 
companied his  mother  in  a  carriage  to  hear 
Samuel  Davies  preach.  His  eloquence  made 
a  deep  impression  on  young  Henry,  and 
throughout  his  lifetime  he  always  held  him 
the  greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  * 


who  were  indifferently  clotiied,  wHKoist  tents, aod  ezpoeed 
to  the  rigor  and  inclemency  of  the  wenther,  discovered 
great  avemion  (o  the  service  and  were  anxious  and  even 
clamorons  to  return  to  their  families^wben  William  Win- 
ston mounting  a  stump,  (the  common  rostrwn  you  know  of 
the  field  orator  of  Virginia.)  addressed  Ihem  with  such 
keenness  of  invective  and  declainied  with  such  force  of 
eloquence  on  liberty  and  patriotism,  that  when  he  concia- 
ded,  the  general  cry  was,  **  Let  us  march  on ;  lead  ua  against 
the  enemy  !*'  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay  anxious  to 
encounter  all  thoite  diffirullies  and  dangers  which  but  a  few 
momenu  befote  had  almost  produced  a  mvlfoiy."  The 
children  of  this  Langaloo  William  Winston  were,  1,  Elixa- 
beth,  who  married  Peter  Fontaine;  2,  Fanny.,  wbo  married 
Dr.  Walker;  3,  Edmund,  the  Judge,  wbo  married  first  Sa- 
rah, daughter  of  Isaac  Winston— second,  the  widow  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  the  orator,  (Dolly  Dandridge  that  was.) 
.  ♦  Howe^s  Hist.  Coll.  of  Vs.,  p.  221. 

*•  It  has  been  supposed,  that  be  [Davies]  first  kindled  the 
fire  and  affurded  the  model  of  Henry's  elocution,  as  be 
lived  from  his  11th  to  his  22d  year  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  patriotic  sermons  of  Mr.  Davies  were  delivered, 
which  produced  as  powerful  effoota  as  those  ascribed  t*UM 
orations  of  Demoathenss."    Ibid,  p.  894. 


At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  in  a 
store  to  learn  the  mercantile  business  and 
after  a  year  so  passed,  the  father  set  up  Wil- 
liam, an  elder  brother,  and  Patrick  in  trade. 
Patrick  in  person  was  rather  coarse,  in  mao- 
ners  awkward,  in  dress  slovenly,  in  coDTer- 
sation  plain,  but  good-humored  and  agreea- 
ble ;  his  aversion  to  study  was  invincible  and 
his  faculties  were  impeded  by  indolence.  * 
The  mercantile  adventure,  after  the  experi- 
ment of  a  year,  proving  a  failure,  William, 
who  had  even  less  energy  than  Patrick,  re* 
tired  from  the  concern  and  the  chief  man- 
agement was  devolved  upon  the  younger 
brother.  Patrick,  disgusted  with  an  unprom- 
ising business,  listened  impatiently  to  the 
hunter's  horn  and  the  cry  of  hounds  echo- 
ing in  the  neighboring  woods.  Excluded 
from  these  congenial  sports,  he  sought  a  re- 
source in  music  and  learned  to  play  not  un- 
skiliiilly  on  the  flute  and  the  violin.  He 
found  another  source  of  entertainment  in 
the  conversation  of  the  country  people  who 
met  at  his  store,  particularly  on  Satardij. 
He  excited  debates  among  them  and  watched 
the  workings  of  their  minds,  and  by  stones, 
real  or  fictitious,  stadied  how  to  move  the 
passions  at  his  will.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  a  too  generous  indulgence  to  his 
customers,  and  neglect  of  business,  together 
perhaps  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  itself,  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
store,  almost  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 


The  following  b  taken  from  the  memoir  of  ihe  Rev.  I^. 
James  Waddel,  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Or.  James  W. 
Alexander :  **  A  gentleman  intimately  connected  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  informed  me  that  this  great  man  was  srcs*- 
tomed  to  speak  in  terms  of  unbounded  adminitiaa  of  i)r. 
Wadde)*s  powers,  pronouncing  Davies  and  Waddet  to  (« 
tbe  greateal  orators  he  had  over  heard.  And  it  may  be  ob* 
served,  that  both  Henry  and  Waddel  were  in  early  Ide 
placed  where  they  could  catch  the  inapi ration  of  Sameel 
Davies.  1  sm  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  as  well 
qualified  to  authenticate  such  a  fact  as  any  man  li«is|. 
that  when  Henry  was  a  lad,  he  used  to  drive  his  mother  is 
a  gig  to  tbe  places  in  Hanover  where  Mr.  Dm  vies  preached, 
and  that  in  after  life  the  great  orator  of  the  RpToluUoa 
spoke  of  the  eloquence  which  he  then  heard  snd  feU,  st 
closely  connected  with  his  own  wonderful  sncccsj.  la  so 
one  of  the  three,  however,  was  it  tbe  oratoiy  which  is 
taught  by  masters  of  elocution,  or  practised  be^re  the  mir- 
rors of  colleges.** 

•  Grahame's  Hist  of  the  U.  8.  I  md  tvpMtedly  iadefat- 
ed  to  this  learned,  candid  and  elegant  historian.  Wm's 
Life  of  Henry.  Life  of  Henry,  by  Alexander  H.  Evcreii. 
in  Sparks*  Amsr.  Biog.,  (9ud  series,}  voU  1,  f^  212^^, 
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THE  BARD  OF  AVON. 

Oh !  Bard  of  Avon,  whence  thy  power, 

If  thoa  wert  mortal  born  1 
What  Goddess  blest  thy  natal  hour, 

What  God  did  thee  adorn 
With  thooghts  and  feelings  far  beyond 

The  minds  of  common  men  1 
Did  Intuition  teach  thee,  man. 

Or  what  did  guide  thy  pen  ! 
Wert  thou  thyself  a  God, 

Ad  airy  visitant  of  earth  t 
Coold^st  thoD  feel  chastisement's  rod 

Like  one  of  mortal  birth  1 
Where  found^st  thoa  the  ela^s 

Of  so  eh  rare  virtues  tried, 
With  which  thou  could'st  so  sorely  trace 

The  thooghts  all  strive  to  hide  1 
Had*8t  thou  the  power  to  feel  that  love 

In  Romeo  drawn  so  well, 
Or  Shylock's  hate,  could  that  thee  move 

With  heart  more  black  than  hell  1 
That  sin  by  which  the  angels  fell, 

Thoa  makest  Wolsey  mourn, 
As  if  thy  heart  did  echo  back 

His  foiled  ambition^s  groan. 
Thoa  telPst  how  Anthony  lost  a  world 

For  Cleopatra^s  smile : 
Could  woman *8  charms  e'er  make  thee  mad. 

Or  thus  thy  heart  beguile  ? 
What  ancient  spirit  came  to  thee 

And  told  of  times  gone  by  ? 
Of  Bratos  stern,  whose  love  of  Rome 

Made  Godlike  Cesar  die  ; — 
Or  Cassias,  with  his  lean  and  hungry  look 

And  deep  designing  mind, — 
Whose  jealous  spirit  ne^er  could  brook 

A  greater  of  his  kind  1 
Id  dark  Othello  thou  hast  shown. 

With  all-convincing  skill, 
The  green-eyed  monster^s  deadly  power 

To  work  man  to  his  will ; 
And  in  ]ago*s  treacherous  guile 

Thy  words  thou  dost  fulfil, 
That  some  meo^s  face  may  wear  a  smile 

And  they  be  villains  still. 
From  what  dark  cell  of  thy  deep  brain 

Didst  thou  draw  Gloucester's  form, 
VVlth  tongue  as  sweet  as  music *s  strain. 

And  heait  like  thonder*8  storm  ? 
Didst  ihoti  paint  him  to  show  to  man 

How  powerful  was  Mind  ? 
Or  didst  thou  wish  to  fill  his  heart 

With  hatred  of  his  kind  1 
In  what  mad  freak  of  thy  great  mind 

Was  Falsiaff  brought  to  life  ! 
Whence  came  the  fun  to  note  his  tricks 

With  Windsor's  merry  wife  1 


Ambition,  hatred,  love,  revenge, — 

All  these  thou  hast  described 
As  if  thy  heart  each  passion  knew. 

Thy  life  by  all  been  tried. 
Ah !  Shakspeare^s  muse,  where  art  thou  fled  t 

Thou  leftist  the  earth  too  soon 
To  linger  with  the  immortal  dead ! 

Oh  !  grant  to  me  one  boon  : — 
If  thou  hast  left  one  thought  uuwrote 

By  Avon's  glorious  pen, 
Oh,  teach  to  me  that  single  note, — 

'Twould  charm  the  hearts  of  men ! 


W.  F.  J. 


Virginia. 


LIVING  NOVELISTS. 

NO.  11. 

In  certain  ages  of  English  letters  not  very  re* 
mote,  the  writing  of  a  book  was  a  remarkable  la- 
bor which,  whether  well  done  or  ill  done,  made  the 
writer  famous.  The  fertility  that  produced  two  or 
three  books  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenome- 
non, or  with  a  suspicion  that  work  so  hastily  and 
irreverently  accomplished  could  not  be  altogether 
solid.  With  this  reverent  awe  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  its  mistrust  of  prolific  labors,  authors  be- 
came, naturally  enough,  very  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  authorship,  and  very  deliberate 
and  fastidious  in  their  habits  of  writing.  Most  of 
them  were  men  of  one  book,  and  expended  the 
flower  of  their  years  in  composing,  correcting, 
writing  and  re-writing  it.  An  exception  indeed  to 
the  popular  respect,  and  this  proud  deliberation  of 
authorship  was  in  the  case  of  the  dramatists.  The 
poor  devils  who  wrote  those  immortal  dramas, 
which  are  the  best  wealth  of  English  literature, 
were  regarded  by  their  cotemporaries  as  a  spe- 
cies of  harlequin.  Why  men,  who  wore  in  fact 
august  poets,  were  slighted  by  a  criticism  so 
liberal  to  duller  brains  is  easily  understood.  Their 
works  were  too  numerous  for  their  slow-paced 
judges;  they  were,  moreover,  creations  of  original 
genius,  cast  in  novel  moulds,  and  possessed  no 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  classic  drama 
to  give  a  foundation  fur  that  kind  of  stately  eulogy 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  Plutarchian  parallel. 
Of  amatory,  pastoral,  or  allegorical  poetry  from  a 
date  which  we  may  fix,  with  Bishop  Corbet's  verse, 

**  Since  died  our  bold  Elisabeth, 
And  learned  James  came  in," 

to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  very  little  was 
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sufficient  to  make  a  reputation ;  fur  the  balancing 
criticism  of  the  times  oould  parallel  the  banJ  of 
love  and  wine  with  Anacreon,  the  pastoral  poet 
with  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  whilst  allegory,  having 
its  excuse  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  had  become  a 
principal  element  in  the  roedioeval  literature  of  the 
cloisters,  and  taken  great  hold  on  the  mind  nf  west- 
ern Europe.  Otway*s  crust  shows  the  fate  of  the 
dramatist,  whilst  the  Lucasta  of  the  amatory  poet, 
Lovelace,  made  him  the  rose  of  love  and  lamp  of 
honor  to  ladies,  kings  and  cavaliers — to  all,  indeed, 
bat  that  stern  critic  Cromwell. 

That  old  appreciated  authorship  would  furnish  a 
painter  with  fair  scenes  of  contrast  to  Hogarth^s 
**  poor  poet.'*  Right  pleasant  is  it  to  recall  such  fair 
scenes.  The  author  is  most  probably  a  fine  gentle- 
man— rich,  travelled,  and  accomplished — who,  aAer 
long  premeditation,  has  determined  to  make  a  ven- 
ture for  immortality.  I^t  us  take  a  peep  into  the 
sanctum  of  the  **  grand  creature,'*  where  he  sits  bu> 
ried  in  the  toils  of  his  cairn  ambition.  Rich  curtains 
•abdning  the  light  into  those  mellow  tints  which 
soothe  the  senses  and  incline  the  mind  to  imagina- 
tive musings — costly  vases  filled  with  the  luxury  of 
flowers  which  a  purchased  art  has  made  bloom 
"under  the  beard  of  winter** — great  old  carved 
chairs — fantastic  cabinets — escrutoires  of  ebony — 
rows  of  books  heavy  with  clasps,  gorgeous  with 
gilding,  and  very  Titans  to  the  degenerate  octavos 
and  duodecimos  of  the  present  day — ^these  are  a 
part  of  the  scene.  And  (hen,  hanging  against  the 
wainscotting,  is  the  sword  with  which  the  gallant 
author  fought  at  Worcester,  or  Dunkirk,  or  Ramil- 
lies,  or  Blenheim.  Near  it  is  Ihe  great  painting 
which  he  bought  fresh  from  the  easel  of  a  great 
master  when  he  was  in  Venice,  snd  "  swam  in  a 
gondola.**  Letters  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Buck- 
ingham, or  Jermyn,  or  Bolingbroke,  according  to 
the  date  we  give  him  in  our  fancy,  lie  about  him  in 
an  arranged  disorder.  The  author  himself  agrees 
very  well  with  these  surroundings.  The  rufiled 
wristband,  the  milk-white  quill  in  an  aristocratic 
hand  adorned  by  a  ring  which  we  guess  to  be  the 
gage  tTamour  of  a  Parisian  countess,  the  serene 
smoothness  of  the  brows,  the  graceful  order  of  the 
flowing  locks,  or  formal  contour  of  the  wig  are 
clearly  before  us,  betokening  the  luxsrions  mental 
freedom,  the  stately  complaisance  and  decorum  wiih 
which  the  great  work  is  squared*  ruled,  weighed, 
and  found  good,  little  by  litile,  as  the  chapters  ad- 
vance with  the  slow  pace  of  the  years.  Of  this 
*' noble  breed''  of  authors— fastidious,  self-compla- 
cent and  petted — tiie  head  and  front  was  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury.  How,  aller  his  long  labors  upon 
his  book,  De  Veriiate,  he  thought  fit  to  question 
"  nature  an^l  her  invisible  providences**  before  dis- 
charging it  like  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  full- 
shotted,  upon  his  generation  and  after  generations — 
and  how  a  light  from  a  summer  sky  "  brighter  than 
ibat  of  the  moon,  and  softer  than  that  of  the  sun,*' 


streamed  in  upon  him  where  he  knelt  with  a  deco- 
rous care  of  his  knee  ribands — and  how  he  received 
this  strange  light  as  testimony  of  the  approval  of  i 
superhuman  censorship :  all  this  he  has  set  forth  ia 
a  chapter  as  precise  as  truth  and  as  soleniD  as  his- 
tory. To  be  sure  the  writing  of  a  book  io  those 
days  was  no  slight  matter  ;  and,  seriously,  the  best 
that  was  in  a  man,  inevitablv  came  oat  ia  soeh 
year-long  labors,  attended  by  convictions  so  pro- 
found, and  docked  and  pruned  with  a  view  to  so- 
pernal  censorships.  Cave  ab  homine  unius  libn 
was  a  saying  of  diflferent  application  io  its  origiot 
but  it  does  very  well  in  this  view.  The  man  who 
reads  but  one  book  is  master  of  it,  and  let  loose 
talkers  beware  that  their  volubility  does  not  bring 
them  between  his  particular  nail-head  and  hammer. 
The  man  who  makes  it  a  labor  of  his  life  to  terilt 
one  book,  should  be  as  great  an  object  of  dresd  to 
another  class,  the  loose  writers,  whose  litters  are 
not  apt  to  appear  the  better  for  comparison  witb 
his  lion-whelp. 

If  Lord  Herbert  was  the  front  and  begioDiog  of 
the  extinct  autorial  species  of  which  wearespesk- 
ing,  Addison  and  the  fine  gentleroen  who  wrote  for 
the  Spectator  were  its  perfected  glory — the  tree  io 
the  acorn.  It  is  odd  enough  to  observe,  from  tlie 
changed  order  of  the  present  day,  how  fastidioui 
and  full  of  the  dignity  of  their  occnpatios  these 
authors  were,  and  with  what  exaggerations  of  ap- 
plause the  public  justified  them  io  their  sense  of 
self-importance.  Lord  Fairfax  of  Green  way  cogrt 
won  no  little  renown  for  letters  by  one  or  two  pi* 
pers  in  the  Spectator ;  this  was  in  his  youth,  uA 
something  of  a  graceful  reputation  stuck  by  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Addison  wrote  a  poem  os 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  pronoonced  "ibe 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  ^neid*' — aodooeufiu 
rewards  was  *^  a  pension  of  JD300  a  year  to  enable 
him  to  travel.*'  We  are  further  told  that:  '*Lord 
Godolphin  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax  that  ihe  vic- 
tory of  Blenheim  had  not  been  celebrated  io  s 
manner  equal  to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose 
it  to  some  better  poet  than  had  yec  written  on  it 
Halifax  named  Addison,  who,  having  undertskeo 
the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  treasurer  while 
it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther  than  the  simde  «f 
the  angel,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  place  uf  the 
commissioner  of  appeals.**  What  delightful  Hie- 
rary  coxcombs  were  these  gracious  old  lordi! 
When  Hafiz  read  his  poetry  to  his  magnificent  mas- 
ter, that  patron  of  letters  gave  him  a  pearl  fur  every 
beauty  of  the  verse  and  for  a  simile  of  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  reach  of  fancy  added  a  diamond. 
The  diamond  followed  the  pearls  in  Addison's  esse: 
a  re-hearing  of  that  simile  of  the  angel  made  him 
under-Secreiary  of  State.  An  incident  of  hishfs 
in  oflSce  fills  up  the  picture  for  us;  **  be  vas re- 
quired, as  part  of  his  official  duty,  to  send  ootiee 
to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead  and  the  throne 
vacant.    Addison  was  so  overwhelmed  with  (be 
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{[reatoeu  of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice 
of  expressions,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait 
for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  got  Mr.  SouttyjvelK  a 
clerk  io  the  boase,  to  write  it  in  the  common  style 
of  basiness.  Mr.  Southwell  was  very  vain  of 
baring  written  what  Addison  could  not  write/*  etc. 
The  state  of  things  which  we  have  been  shadow- 
ing forth  is  now  entirely  changed.  The  sluices 
bare  been  opened  and  stagnation  has  given  way  to 
eorreots  which  confound  sky,  air  and  earth  with 
their  spray  and  their  roar.  We  are  overwhelmed 
wiih  books,  we  are  bewildered  by  the  crowd  of 
aoihors,  we  can  remember  no  cotemporary  name 
io  leiters  unless  we  have  constant  repetitions  of  it 
Diheriog  in  new  pages  of  new  matter  to  interest 
»8  for  a  day.  Never  were  those  wise  words  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles  of  surer  application  than  to 
the  author  of  the  present  day. 

• 

"To  heme  done  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion. 

•       *       ♦        •         Keep  thou  the  path : 

For  emalation  hath  a  thouvand  sons 

That  one  by  ooe  pursas ;  if  you  give  way 

Or  tan  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  Io  ao  entered  tide  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  yoa  hindermost;  and  there  you  lie 

Like  to  a  galUnt  horse  fairn  in  first  rank 

For  pavement  to  the  abject  rear»  o'er  run 

Ai.d  trampled  on.    Then  what  they  do  in  preernt. 

Though  less  than  yours  io  past,  laust  o*ertop  yours." 

Aq  anihor  can  no  longer  be  slow-paced — no 
(er  rest  upon  his  laurels — no  longer  believe  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  be  fastened  upon  him,  and 
^rap  himself  op  in  a  proud  composure  to  abide  the 
><lauring  inspection.  If  he  is  deliberate  at  his  la- 
bors, or  stops  between  his  labors,  he  is  gone.  In 
^cb  a  state  of  things  he  cannot  be  fastidious.  Be- 
sides why  should  he  be  fastidious  t  The  public  in- 
stead of  nibbling  at  sentences,  swallows  chapters^^ 
Wallows  volumes. 

Iq  the  new  state  of  things  it  was  nataral  enough 
to  fiod  authors  quickened  into  astonishing  labors ; 
but  it  remained  for  the  genius  of  M.  Dumas,  (to 
vbom  we  baye  at  last  come  after  an  uncommonly 
long  exordium,)  to  discover  and  establish  a  mode  of 
iMok-making  of  the  most  admirable  convenience, 
snd  suited  in  every  respect  to  the  new  necessities 
of  authorship.     Dumas  has  put  into  operation  a 
kiod  of  literary  manufactory.     lie  employs  a  num- 
l>er  of  clever  young  writers*  who  fill  his  hotel  in 
town,  and  go  with  him  on  literary  pleasure  parties 
to  his  chateau  in  the  country.    These  clever  writers 
are  bis  well-paid  journeymen,  who,  out  of  the  raw 
niaterial  of  his  inventions,  execute  the  novels,  an- 
nals, vaudevilles,  etc.,  which  bear  his  name.    Chap- 
ters are  discussed  between  master  and  men ;  scenes 
of  passion  and  ingenious  incidents  are  struck  out 
and  prefigured  in  conversations  which  only  want 
the  enlargement  and  precision  which  the  pen  givesi 
to  become  pages  of  marketable  writing.      How 
Qacb  of  the  actual  writing  of  bis  booke  ie  done  by 


Dumas  we  can  only  guess  at.  When  an  author  of 
great  reputation  writes  a  book  in  conjunction  with 
one  less  known,  and  the  book  proves  unequal,  we 
are  apt  to  father  the  good  upon  the  famous  author, 
and  the  bad  upon  the  humble  one.  In  this  we,  no 
doubt,  ofien  err.  B\fr  instance  Pope,  whilst  a  mere 
boy  and  unknown,  wrote  some  pages  and  made  cor- 
rections in  a  work  of  Wycherley  which,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  made  an  otherwise  dull  and  silly 
book  quite  respectable.  The  shadow  of  the  name 
of  Dumas  may  be  hiding  in  the  crowd  of  his  jour- 
neymen some  great  and  masterly  mind,  which,  one 
of  these  days,  will  break  out  into  splendid  prorot- 
neoce,  and  have  recorded  in  its  "  ana^*  the  fact  that 
we  owe  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  Dumas  es- 
tablishment to  it.  But  we  are  bound  to  believe 
against  such  a  chance  that  Dumas,  if  he  writes  at 
all,  writes  the  b^st  of  his  books,  or  the  best  chap- 
ters of  them.  We  think  that  he  wrote  all  of  the 
**  Three  Guardsmen,''  all  of  **  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,''  and  all  of  the  "Count  of  Monte  Christo;'* 
or  had  very  immaterial  aid,  and  that  confined  to  the 
mere  conduct  of  the  stories  over  intervals  of  mat- 
ter-of-course, from  one  point  of  humor,  passion,  or 
interest  to  another.  We  think  that  he  furnished  the 
three  or  four  chapters  which  arrest  the  rapid  action 
of  **  The  Duke  of  Burgundy'*  into  minutely  detailed 
scenes ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  the 
preface  and  final  chapter  of  "  Captain  Paul'* — ^the 
worst  of  the  novels  bearing  his  name,  and  except 
in  preface  and  conclusion,  utterly  unlike  and  be- 
neath him.  Hut  it  is  idle  to  refer,  by  name,  to  the 
books  which  Dumas  has  made,  or  procured  to  be 
made.  His  mighty  list  is  longer  already  than  that 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  a  mere  titular  enumeration 
would  consume  more  space  than  we  shall  devote  to 
the  author. 

Dumas  has  many  and  rare  merits  as  a  novelist. 
He  is  remarkable  for  a  curl  and  rapid  management 
of  details,  which  leates  no  feature  of  his  pictures 
wanting  or  blurred ;  and  yet  with  all  his  particu- 
larity he  is  never  tedious.  He  really  consumes 
less  space  in  his  minute  and  full  narratives  than 
most  authors  consume  in  that  style  of  general  de- 
scription which  pretends  to  dash  off  scenes  with  a 
few  bold  strokes. 

Again  he  possesses  indomitable  good  sense  as 
rudder  and  ballast  to  his  genins.  His  dramatis 
personas  are  nataral  and  true  to  real  life :  acting 
in  just  proportion  to  motives,  and  deducing  opinions 
from  reasons  which,  if  not  sound,  are  as  sound  as 
most  that  men  build  opimon  and  faith  upon.  He 
is  an  admirable  painter  of  man  such  as  nature  and 
circumstances  have  made  him,  and  seems  to  have 
no  notion  of  the  fine  crentures  of  porcelain  which 
novelists  generally  delight  to  exhibit — fine  crea- 
tures that  neither  talk  with  reason  nor  act  with 
motive.  His  good  sense  shows  itself  constantly. 
It  limits  his  tragedy  and  qualifies  his  comedy :  and 
sometimes  blenda  the  two  as  we  really  see  them 
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Blended  so  oAen  out  orbooks,bat  as  no  cotemporary 
of  Dnroas  at  all  knows  how  to  blend  them  in  hooks. 
It  is  worldly  acumen — a  shrewd  and  just  knowledge 
of  men — that  dashes  misery  with  the  salt  of  fun, 
or  places  a  profound  melancholy  under  the  super- 
ficies of  humor.  It  is  to  such  natural  blendings  of 
sad  and  gay,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to  anything  else, 
that  such  books  as  Gil  Bias  owe  their  enduring 
popularity  with  all  classes,  from  statesmen  to  me- 
chanics. Of  fun-spicing  the  tragic  there  is  so 
good  an  instance  in  Margaret  of  Valois,  that  we 
venture  npon  a  quotation  which  the  Blackwood  ab- 
stracts, if  not  the  book  itself,  may  have  made  fami- 
liar to  our  readers.  It  is  the  duel  scene  in  which 
La  Mote  and  Coconnas  fight,  overlooked  by  Mar- 
garet and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  who  are  stationed 
behind  a  hedge.  The  combatants  are  brave  gen- 
tlemen, exasperated  by  mutual  wrongs,  and  are  in- 
tent upon  killing  each  other:  Coconnas  had  a  short 
time  before  wounded  La  Mole,  during  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacres,  so  seriously  that  he  supposed 
him  dead. 

'*  La  Mole  had  completed  his  circuit,  and  walking 
np  behind  Coconnas,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  Piedmontese 
turned  his  head. 

*  Oh  !*  said  he,  *  it  was  no  dream  then.  You  are 
still  alive  V 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  La  Mole,  *  I  am  still  alive.  It 
is  not  your  fault,  but  such  is  the  case.' 

*  Mordieo  !  I  recognize  you  perfectly,'  said  Co- 
connas, '  in  spite  of  your  pale  cheeks.  You  were 
redder  than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you.* 

*  And  I  recognize  you  also,'  said  La  Mole,  *  in 
spite  of  that  yellow  cut  across  your  face.  You 
were  paler  than  you  are  now  when  T  gave  it  to  you.' 

Coconnas  bit  bis  lips  bat  continued  in  the  same 
ironical  tone.  *  It  is  curions,  is  it  not.  Monsieur  de 
la  Mole,  particularly  for  a  Huguenot  to  see  the  ad- 
miral, (de  Coligny,)  hung  up  to  that  iron  hook.^ 

'  Count,'  said  La  Mole,  with  a  bow, '  I  am  no 
longer  a  Huguenot.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
Catholic' 

*  Bah  !*  cried  Cononnas,  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
*  you  are  converted  ?  How  very  sly  of  yon  !' 

'Sir,'  replied  La  Mole,  with  the  same  serious 
politeness, '  I  made  a  vow  to  become  a  Catholic  if 
I  escaped  the  massacre.' 

*  It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,'  returned  the  Pied- 
montese, 'and  I  congratulate  you  on  it;  is  it  the 
only  one  yoa  made  V 

'  No  sir,  I  made  one  other,'  replied  La  Mole  pat- 
ting his  horse  with  his  usual  deliberate  grace.  '  And 
it  was — '  inquired  Coconnas. 

'  To  hang  yon  up  yonder  to  that  little  hook  which 

seems  to  be  waiting  for  yoa  just  below  Monsieur 

de  Coligny.' 

•What!'  cried  Coconnas,  *  all  alive  just  as  I 
amV 

*  No  sir ;  after  passing  my  swowf  through  your 


body.'  Coconnas  became  purple,  and  his  grey  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

*  Rtally,'  said  he  with  a  sneer;  'to  yonder raiH 
you  are  not  quite  tall  enough  for  that,  my  little 
gentleman.' 

*  Then  I  will  get  upon  yonr  horse,'  replied  La 

Mole.     •  Ah,  you  think,  my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de 

Coconnas  that  you  may  assassinate  people  witti 

'impunity  under  the  loyal  and  honorable  preteit  of 

being  a  hundred  to  one.  Not  so.  A  day  cornea 
when  every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  you  tbsi 
day  is  come  now.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  break 
yonr  ugly  head  with  a  pistol  shot;  but  pshaw!  I 
should  perhaps  miss  yon,  for  my  head  still  shakes 
with  the  wounds  yoa  so  treachen>usly  gave  me.' 

*  My  ugly  head !'  roared  Coconnas.  throwing  him- 
self off  his  horse.  *  On  foot !  Monsieur  Ic  Comte— 
out  with  your  blade  !'  and  he  drew  his  sword. 

*  I  think  your  Huguenot  called  my  cavalier  uglf,' 
whispered  the  Duchess  of  Nevers  to  Margaret. 
'  Do  yoa  find  him  so  V 

*  He  is  charming,'  cried  Margaret  laoghtng, '  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Mole's  anger  renders  him  anjiist. 
But  hush !  let  us  observe  them.'  La  Mole  got  otf 
his  horse  with  as  much  deliberation  as  Coconnas 
had  shown  haste,  drew  his  sword  and  put  hioiself 
on  guard. 

*  Ah !'  he  cried  as  he  extended  his  arm. 

*  Oh  !'  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  he  stretched  oot 
his.  Both  it  will  be  remembered  were  woonded 
in  the  shoulder,  and  a  sudden  movement  still  caased 
ihem  acute  suffering.  A  stifled  langh  was  audible 
from  behind  the  hed^e.  The  princesses  had  been 
unable  to  restrain  it  when  they  saw  the  two  cham- 
pions rubbing  their  shoolders  and  grimacing  with 
pain.  The  langh  reached  the  ears  of  Coconnas 
and  La  Mole,  who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now,  on  look- 
ing round,  perceived  the  ladies.  La  Mole  a^ain 
put  himself  on  gnard,  steady  as  an  antnmaton,  and 
Coconnas,  as  their  swords  crossed,  uttered  an  ener- 
getic mordieu, 

'  Ah  ca  !*  exclaimed  Margaret, '  they  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  will  kill  one  another  if  we  do  not  prevent 
it.  This  is  going  too  far.  Stop,  gentlemen,  1  en- 
treat yoa.' 

'  Let  them  go  on,'  said  Henriette,  who,  havinv 
already  seen  Coconnas  make  head  successfany 
against  three  antagonists  at  once,  trusted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain  of  La  Mole. 

At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel  the  eorobarants  be- 
came silent.  They  were  neither  of  them  eoofidest 
in  their  strength,  and  at  each  pass  or  parry  their 
imperfectly  healed  wounds  caused  them  sharp  pain. 
Nevertheless,  with  fixed  and  ardent  eye,  his  lii« 
slightly  parted,  his  teeth  firmly  set,  La  Mole  ad- 
vanced with  short  steady  steps  upon  his  advemrr. 
who  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  roaster  of 
fence  retreated — gradually,  it  is  true,  but  still  re* 
treated.     In  this  manner  they  reached  the  edge  of 
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I  mnat  or  dry  ditch,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
spectators  had  stationed  themselves.  There,  as  if 
be  hail  only  retired  with  the  view  of  getting  learer 
to  the  duchess,  Coconnas  stopped  and  made  a  rapid 
thrust.  At  the  same  instant  a  sanij^iiine  sput,  which 
grew, each  second, larger,  appeared  upon  the  white 
ttiin  of  I^a  Mole*8  donblet. 

*  Courage!*  cried  the  Duchess  of  Nevers. 

'  Poor  La  Mote  !*  exclaimed  Margaret  with  a  cry 
of  sorrow.  La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation,  threw 
one  expressive  glance  to  the  queen,  and  making  a 
skilfal  feint,  followed  it  op  by  a  pass  of  lightning 
iviftness.  This  time  both  the  women  shrieked. 
The  point  of  La  MoIe^s  rapier  had  appeared  crim- 
son with  blood  behind  the  back  of  Coconnas.* 
[Coconnas  in  failing  drags  La  Mole  into  the  moat — 
where  presently  both  seem  dying] 

**  A  poo!  of  blood  had  already  formed  itself  aronnd 
them. 

*0h!  brave,  brave  La  Mule!*  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, unable  to  repress  her  admiration.  *  How  can 
I  forgive  myself  for  having  suspected  yoor  cour- 
age V  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'Alas!  alas!*  cried  the  duchess,  sobbing  vio- 
lently. *  Say»  madam,  did  you  ever  see  such  in- 
trepid champions  V 

*  Todien ! — what  hard  knocks !'  exclaimed  their 
attendant,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  trying  to 
lUanch  the  blood  that  flawed  from  the  wounds. 
'Hoia!  yon  man  of  the  cart!  come  more  qoickly. 

*  *  *  Hola!  I  say,  will  you  come  then 
vhen  you  are  called !  Do  yon  not  see  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  want  of  assistance  V  *' 

Of  the  sententious  conclusions  in  morals,  phil- 
^hy,  and  manners,  in  which  most  of  the  French 
Muliits  of  the  day  abound,  and  with  which  the 
ooirersal  mind  is  becoming,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
^'Israeli,  pretty  well  guanoed^  Dumas  has  fewer 
than  mobt  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  books  are 
chiefly  narrative  and  descriptive— the  dialogue  be- 
10?  generally  no  more  than  a  means  of  conducting 
the  story.  But  where  he  does  stop  for  such  things 
he  is  generally  brilliant  and  bold.  His  terse  con- 
elusions  seem  inherent  to  the  subject — something 
nataral  and  inevitable; — they  are  the  explosions 
that  most  occur  when  the  match  has  burned  to  a 
eertain  point.  This  is  rather  an  unnsual  merit. 
Such  things  are  generally  patched  upon  their  pages 
hy  novelists,  who  as  generally  steal  them. 

Dumas,  amongst  his  many  fine  qualities  of  mind, 
possesses  a  rich  imagination.  His  pictures  of  the 
uimal  and  vegetable  wonders  of  the  tropics  are  as 
*ann  and  beautiful  as  they  seem  to  be  accurate. 
A  desert,  a  river  fringed  with  palms,  are  not  dull 
•Qhjects  with  him,  but  cling  to  his  mind  and  take 
n^Hical  colors  from  his  excited  and  enamored  ge- 
nius. It  ia  evident  that  such  scenes  of  the  orient 
and  tropics  are  the  chosen  play-ground  of  the  poet- 
ical part  of  the  man ;  that  he  resents  the  tameness 
of  the  life  of  scwtety,  which  incarcerates  his  wild 


impulses,  by  an  abandon  in  this  direction,  whenever 
he  is  enabled  to  escape.  The  Arabian  steed  of 
Alcenna,  flying  from  the  northern  bit,  did  not  throw 
op  his  heels  higher  at  the  rustle  of  the  palm  leaf 
and  silver  gleams  ot  the  desert,  than  M.  Dumas 
will,  metaphorically,  do  any  day.  But  even  in 
subjects  apart  from  the  warming  influence  of  this 
idiosyncratic  passion  he  has  poetry  enough  for  all 
purposes :  enough  to  elevate  the  sentiment,  impas- 
sion the  speech,  and  ennoble  the  action  of  bis  char- 
acters whenever  his  art  demands  so  much  of  him. 

We  must  pardon  much  to  Dumas  for  haste — a 
haste  which  must  also  be  pardoned  because  the  ex- 
actions of  the  public  make  it  necessary  to  the 
author.  It  is  haste  that  renders  many  of  his  books, 
especially  his  stories  from  French  history,  rather 
collections  of  striking  tableaux  than  well-arranged 
and  connected  works.  Pearls  are  strung  upon 
hempen  strings — rubies  are  set  in  lead.  Wealth  of 
material  we  have  in  abundance,  and  it  is  finely 
worked  up  wherever  the  effort  is  made  to  work  it 
up ;  but  the  result  of  haste  of  which  we  complain, 
but  which  we  are  obliged  to  pardon,  is  that  the  ef- 
fort is  too  seldom  made  to  work  it  up.  Perhaps, 
too,  as  wo  have  suggested,  Dumas  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  striking  scenes,  whilst  the  labor  of  con- 
necting them  is  accomplished  by  his  young  scribes. 

We  C4n  imagine  nothing  more  consuming  than 
the  incessant  cropping  of  the  mind  which  the  pub- 
lic requires  of  writers  for  its  amusement.  And  we 
give  all  the  more  credit  to  the  author  who,  like 
Dumas,  can  present  us  in  his  hundredth  volume 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  whirh  are  not  ite- 
rations of  what  he  has  already  given  us.  How 
sharp-scented  and  persevering  such  an  author  must 
be  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas !  He  must  be  as  mighty 
a  hunter  as  that  indefatigable  person  who,  (Dumas 
tells  us  in  his  Italian  tonr,)  pursued  a  thrush  from 
Marseilles  to  Naples — popping  away  at  it  hourly 
by  day,  and  passing  his  nights  near  the  thickets  or 
groves  in  which  his  industry  had  roosted  it,  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  resuming  the  popping ;  he 
mnst  be  as  pertinacious,  but  a  little  more  successful. 

Bright-thonghted  country  gentlemen — the  select 
minds  and  literary  oracles  of  the  thousands  of  lit- 
tle circles  within  the  great  circle  of  society — are 
the  judges  whose  decisions  are  perhaps  of  most  im- 
portance to  an  author.  They  hsve  no  bitterness  to 
make  them  deny  merit,  and  they  are  able  fVom  po- 
sition to  diffuse  individual  good  opinion  into  fame. 
But  right-minded,  impartial,  and  even  inclined  to 
mercy  as  these  magistrates  of  the  county  courts  of 
Apollo  are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  oAen  unjust 
judges.  Aloof  themselves  from  the  traflic  in  writ- 
ten ideas  they  are  like  Milne's  bibh  of  old  : 

**  Great  thoughts,  gntd  feelings  oome  to  them, 
Like  instincts,  unawares." 

And  when  they  recognize  "  great  thoughts**  and 
**  greai  feelings**  in  books,  they  respond  to  them 
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promptly  and  heartily.  But  they  are  unjust  be- 
cause they  scarcely  trnnble  themselves  to  examine 
into  circumstances  of  fact,  which  make  merit  all 
the  brighter  and  palliate  failure.  The  book  is  the 
record,  and  it  is  a  rare  charity  th»t  will  go  beyond 
it,  and  look  to  the  pains,  make  excuses  for  the 
failures,  give  peculiar  praise  to  the  successes  of  its 
exhausted  author,  whose  great  thoughts  and  great 
feelings  have  had  a  spigot  in  them  for  years,  and 
have  been  retailed  by  the  gallon,  quart  or  pint.  No 
discrimination  is  made  between  a  book  by  the  au- 
thor of  lifiy  books,  and  the  elaborate  work  of  an 
author  of  no  greater  merit,  who  has  not  forestalled 
liimself  by  prior  publication,  but  gives  to  the  pub- 
lic at  once  the  accumulations  of  years  of  reflection 
and  study.  After  all,  however,  we  And  compensation 
for  the  injustice  in  the  fact  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore enlarged  upon,  that  the  one  triumph  of  the 
man  of  one  book  is  transitory,  and  the  writer  soon 
forgotten,  whilst  the  repeated  appearances  of  the 
prolific  author  keep  him  well  remembered. 

Dumas  haa  his  share  of  the  half  gay,  half  se- 
rious extravagance  which  belongs  to  the  French 
as  a  people.  I'ake  for  instance  his  comic  antipa- 
thy to  the  name  Elizabeth.  '*  That  name  is  a  cat 
in  the  room,  to  me.  I  tremble  as  I  write  it.  Search 
my  books  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  never  used 
it.  I,  in  fact,  abhor  thai  name.  It  is  my  weak- 
ness.'* Only  a  Frenchman  of  interjections  and 
gesticulations  would  make  a  stout  hero  thank  his 
mistress  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  such  a  speech  as, 
**  Ah !  ma^m'selle,  this  is  positively  charming ! 
Mon  dieu  !  I  adore  this  dish  !'*  John  Bull  is  apt 
to  consider  himself  directly  aflfronted  when  his 
grave  reading  brings  him  upon  things  of  this  sort, 
and  generally  insinuates  something  about  frog-eat- 
ing. There  is  occasionally  something  really  to  ex- 
cuse his  anger — as  he  has  no  talent  for  laughing — 
in  the  more  serious  French  gasconade.  Dumas, 
in  '*  The  Planter  of  the  Isle  of  France,"  makes  a 
French  bri$r  board,  take,  and  burn  a  crack  English 
frigate !  For  ourselves  we  relish  the  comedy  of 
such  an  idea. 

The  mind  of  Dumas  is  more  of  a  fountain  than 
a  cistern,  and  has  sustained  the  extraordinary  drain 
upon  it  not  only  well  but  almost  miraculously :  he 
nevertheless  occasionally  diverts  a  driblet  from  the 
fountain  of  another  to  swell  his  own — or,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  **  taps  another  man*s  tank.**  For  in- 
stance, in  the  book  just  referred  to,  '*  The  Plant- 
er/* etc.,  the  death  of  Laiza  is  clearly  a  copy  of 
of  the  death  of  Uncas  in  the  '*  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans.** And  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the 
narrative  of  an  experiment  which  George,  the 
hero,  makes  to  test  his  own  courage,  is  taken  sen- 
tence  by  sentence  from  an  old  article  in  one  of  the 
London  monthlies.  We  pass  from  Dumas,  whom 
we  heartily  recommend  to  oar  readers  as  one  of 
the  mot^  delightful,  and  by  far  the  safest  in  morals, 
of  the  French  novelists,  to  the  author  who,  in  the 


extent  of  literary  production,  most  nearly  approach- 
es him — G.  P.  R.  James. 

James  has  written  as  many  books  as  any  one, 
working  with  only  his  own  brain  and  fingers, conld 
have  well  contrived  to  write  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  An  author  cropping  his  mind  so  iocessaniiy 
and  so  closely,  is  entitled,  as  we  have  just  cootend- 
ed  in  the  case  of  Dumas,  to  be  dealt  with  forgiv- 
ingly ;  and  we  are  especially  disposed  to  forgive 
much  to  James,  who,  in  the  very  long  range  of 
his  works,  has  never  written  a  sentence  onbecoiD- 
ing  a  Christian  gentleman.  But  his  defects  are 
too  many  and  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  entirely 
forgiven  by  the  blindest  charity.  They  are  de- 
fects inherent  to  the  rnan,  and  do  not  grow  from 
haste  or  multiplicity  of  labors.  In  the  first  place 
his  characters  are  never  striking  or  impressive. 
He  has  dealt  with  more  of  the  great  names  m  his- 
tory than  any  authoi  that  ever  lived,  and  yet  what 
more  do  we  know  of  litem  for  his  labors  \  From 
the  Captal  de  Buch  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  not  one 
of  them  is  at  all  more  distinct  in  his  lineaments 
than  history  had  Already  made  him.  Where  among 
his  kings  do  we  find  a  Cosur  de  Lion,  aaiong  bis 
nobles  a  Dunois,  or  Leicester,  or  Cbverhonse, 
among  his  outlaws  a  Locksley  or  Rob  Roy  1  The 
same  poverty  is  visible  in  his  conception  aod  de- 
lineation of  original  characters.  Here,  ontram- 
inelled  by  history,  left  to  the  very  licease  of  liberty, 
he  should  certainly  have  given  us  something  to  n- 
member.  The  eternal  failure  of  James  to  make 
us  know  his  characters  intimately,  and  carry  awiy 
lasting  impressions  of  them,  is  proof  of  mure  ihaa 
the  exhaustion  of  over-cropped  powers;  itisprooi 
of  original  sterility.  This  defect,  which  we  hare 
placed  first  on  our  list,  is  in  the  very  base  work  ot 
the  novelist*s  art. 

Again  he  is  never  bold  or  nervous  in  his  thooghu 

We  have  no  stormy  bursts  of  passionate  thoaghi; 
no  "  tumultuous  thronginga  of  the  mind's  chiMret 
to  the  portal  of  speech  ;**  i>ot  even  charming  irreg- 
ularities. He  is  everlastingly  respectable.  He 
seldom  trails  below,  and  never  soars  above  a  ^ery 
moderately  elevated  horizontal  plane.  His  mi»l 
is  a  champaign,  not  a  mountainous  country.  Tbti 
is  certainly  not  a  defect  to  be  excused  on  the  grocnd 
of  haste  and  multiplied  labors. 

Of  faults,  less  fatal  than  the  above,  but  excess- 
ively annoying,  is  his  habit  of  obtruding  passages 
of  reflective  writing  in  the  way  of  his  atoty.  These 
are  always  trite  and  tiresome,  and  are  patched  like 
pieces  of  a  diflTerent  color  upon  the  rest  uf  bis  mai- 
ter.  We  do  not  eare  to  be  informed  that "  bumafl 
life  is  full  of  trouble"— that  •*  woman  wanting  the 
courage  to  overcome,  haa  yet  the  power  to  en- 
dure,** etc.  We  learned  as  much  some  years  ago. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  escape  these  trite  reflec- 
tions ;  they  are  tacked  on  generally  at  the  coo- 
mencement  of  bis  chapters.  We  were  oace  greatly 
assisted  in  avoiding  them  t»y  reading  one  of  hiS 
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books  after  a  lady,  who  had  drawn  pencil  lines 
aiwat  every  soch  passage,  as  an  expression  of  her 
ijmpalhy  and  admiration.  Where  such  aid  is- 
wanting,  ii  answers  quite  well  to  begin  every  chap- 
ter with  its  second  paragraph. 

It  19  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  pardon  mea- 
greneaa  and  sameness  of  plot  in  the  fiftieth  book 
of  an  author.  We  roust,  consequently,  hold  back 
the  censare  to  which  James* provokes  us  on  this 
head.  It  is  right  bard  to  forgive,  however,  a  fault 
which  he  has  carried  to  such  excess.  A  lost  heir 
taming  op  to  confound  the  villain  of  the  book,  who 
has  hold  of  his  estate,  and  to  delight  an  amiable 
old  gentleman  who  was  the  friend  of  his  father,  and 
has  a  marriageable  daughter  with  a  charming  face, 
warm  heart  and  large  dowry — this  is  the  story,  in 
oniline,  of  some- where  about  the  last  twelve  of  his 
qnarterly  volumes. 

We  said,  a  little  way  back,  that  James  was  ever- 
lastingly respectable.     We  must  qualify  this  re- 
mark: fur  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the  most  ar- 
rant twaddle.     We  reeall  an  instance  from  his 
"Smugglers."     His  hero,  one  of  the  turncd-up 
lost  heirs,  commands  a  part  of  the  militia  of  Kent, 
and  out-generals   a  party    of  smugglers.     This 
small  enterprise  James  chooses  to  make  the  hero 
conduct  with  the  air  of  something  even  higher 
than  a  General  of  Division.     If  we  are  told  of  his 
profuund  and  skilful  "  combinations,^^  once,  we  are 
tuld  of  them  fifty  times.     We  see  the  melancholy 
young  gentleman  surrounded  with   maps  of  the 
coontry-^he  has  the  aspiring  eye  of  Julius  Csesar, 
and  the  gravity  of  Calo,  the  Censor — his  subordi- 
Diiea  are  awed  into  silence  by  his  mysterious  re- 
Kfve  and  profundity  of  mental  occupation  ;  run- 
ners, meaotjine,  are  coming  and  going  like  aides- 
de-eamp.    The  result  is  that  difiVreni  small  btidies 
0^  militia  converge  from  several  points,  and  sur- 
roQnd  the  smug$r1ing  party  at  a  sort  of  cross-roads. 
No  sooner  is  thie  done  than  subordinates,  privates, 
all,  stop  to  say,  •*  what  a  fine  combination  !"    The 
honest  novelist  stops  with  them  to  say,  **  was  there 
f^ver  snch  grasp  and  dexterity  of  combination  !** 
The  rrader  can  have  no  possihle  escape  ;  he  is  held 
hy  the  bmton  until  he  yields  a  ghastly  admiration. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  miserable  twaddle.     A  sheriflf, 
making  a  seizure,  does  pretty  nearly  aa  moeh,  when 
he  despatches  his  bum-bailiff  to  a  back  door,  whilst 
he  approaches  the  front ;  and  yet  Napoleon,  com- 
hining  his  divisions  upon  the  field  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Emperors,  could  have  no  finer  things  said  of 
him.    In  all  this,  James  is  as  serious  as  an  owl. 
Indeed  the  honest  novelist  is  no  joker  under  any 
circumstances.     We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  particle  of  wit  or  humor  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  writings. 

As  fur  style,  James  has  that  curse  of  facility 
which  seems  to  mark  all  trained  writers  of  tame 
genius.  His  words  are  good  enough,  and  run  nat- 
urally, and  gracefully  enough,  into  phrases  and 


sentences ;  bat  it  would  be  a  relief  to  see  some- 
thing rougher — the  perpetual  facility  wearies  us. 
The  man  seems  to  be  a  machine  turning  out  sen- 
tences, like  ealico,  yard  af\er  yard,  all  of  one 
pattern,  and  miserably  correct.  There  is  not  a 
struggle  with  utterance  in  his  books  from  first  to 
last ;  not  one  of  those  bold  trials  of  the  strength 
of  language  which  we  see  the  vigorous  and  redun- 
dant thought  of  more  nervous  writers  so  frequently 
making,  in  its  eficirt  to  escape  into  expression.  In 
fact,  as  the  thought  is,  so  most  commonly  will  be 
the  utterance ;  and  in  the  case  of  James  they  are 
precisely  matched — tame,  fluent  thought  with  a 
tame,  fluent  stvle. 

These  are  some  of  the  defects,  radical  and  mi- 
nor; pardonable  and  opardonable  ;  of  this  popular 
author.  We  find  much  to  redeem  them  in  his 
books.  He  has  the  art  to  interest  you  in  his  nar- 
ratives. He  has  the  genuine  talent  of  the  recou" 
leuf.  This  is  a  talent  of  the  first  necessity  to  the 
writer  of  fiction.  Imagination,  fancy,  clear  sense, 
aided  by  all  learning,  and  made  facile  in  operation 
by  long  practice,  are  not  enough  without  it.  Lock- 
hart's  Valerius — a  book  full  of  learning,  fine  thought 
and  refined  taste,  and  not  deficient  in  plot — is  proof 
of  what  we  say.  Ijockhart  has  none  of  this  rare 
talent,  and  his  book  is  utterly  uninteresting.  The 
peculiar  gifl,  of  which  we  speak,  is  not  inventive- 
ness, for  which  it  might  be  taken,  but  rather  some- 
thing which  manages,  blends,  conducts,  and  adroitly 
makes  the  most  of,  inventions.  It  is  indeed  a  tal- 
ent to  itself,  and  by  itself — of  rare  occurrence — 
above  attainment  where  not  native — not  necessari- 
ly united  to  great  mental  powers,  but  of  absolute 
necessity  to  a  greatly  successful  novelist.  James 
possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable reconieur.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
reading  to  the  middle  of  one  of  hie  btioks,  without 
a  desire  to  go  on  to  the  end. 

He  is  moreover  singularly  correct  in  his  know- 
ledge and  observance  of  the  costume  of  history — 
in  the  broad  sense  embracing  manners  as  well  as 
raiment.  Even  Sir  Walter  does  not  equal  him  in 
this  respect.  James  has  never  done  so  bold  a  thing 
as  the  investing  the  time  of  Richard  I.  in  the  cos- 
tume of  that  of  Edward  III. 

Again,  he  has  an  inexhaustible  relish  for  the  an- 
cient chivalric  life — as  poets,  and  romancers,  mis- 
led by  the  glitter  of  its  ornaments  have  feigned  it 
to  have  been.  Thegrandeur  of  courageous  deeds — 
knightly  honor  defiant  and  triumphant  above  the 
pains  of  captivity,  or  martyrdom — all  of  tender, 
truthful,  pure,  and  constant  in  the  love  of  woman — 
loyalty  to  sovereigns — fidelity  in  friendship — pro- 
tection to  the  weak— these  are  great  things  which, 
where  all  else  may  seem  lust  in  the  very  feeble- 
ness of  exhaustion,  have  an  eternal  freshness  in 
the  heart  of  James,  and  never  lose  the  purity  of  a 
first  bloom  with  him. 

Connected  with  this  ready  and  warm  appreeia- 
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liun  of  ihe  great,  good,  and  beautiful  in  the  chi- 
valric  ages,  ia  a  high-tuned  morality — the  source 
indeed  of  the  appreciation — which  he  has  never 
once  marred  by  a  slip  :  in  constancy  to  which,  in- 
deed, no  author,  living  or  dead,  ever  equalled  him. 
We  are  perfectly  satisiied,  from  his  books  alone, 
that  James  is  one  of  the  most  upright,  gentle,  and 
honorable  men  in  the  world.  So  long  as  such  a 
man  reflects  himself  in  books,  we  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  welcome  them,  however  (hey  may  crowd 
upon  us,  and  whatever  literary  faults  may  disfigure 
them. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A.  M.  H. 

Beloved  !  ihou  art  gone, 
Thou  hast  left  us  alone ; 
Too  deep  fur  tears  oar  moan  f 

Gentle  one. 

Did  thee,  thy  sister  meet 
A  nd  tby  mother  fly  to  greet 

On  seraph*s  wings  most  fleet. 

Gentle  one. 

The  dove  thy  requiem  sings — 
The  moss-rose  o*er  thee  springs, 
Sweet  fragrance  evening  flings. 

Gentle  one. 

Thy  active,  quiet  piety, 
O  how  it  drew  my  heart  to  thee 
In  tenderest  cords  of  sympathy. 

Gentle  one. 

Tho'  lost  to  sighf,  !o  mem'ry  dear. 
Sweeter  music  n4»w  thouMt  hear. 
Than  e*er  on  earth  fell  on  thy  ear. 

Gentle  one. 

Now  purer,  fresher,  brighter  dyes 
Shall  meet  ihy  gladdened  wondering  eyes 
Than  rainbow  tints  in  summer  skies. 

Gentle  one. 

There,  in  the  Ciiy  of  our  King, 
Where  the  redeemed  in  concert  sing, 
And  Heaven^s  high  arch  with  praise  doth  ring, 

Gentle  one. 

Therey  dearest,  fondest,  best  beloved. 
Thy  ransomed  spirit  soars  above, 
Rejoicing  in  a  Saviour's  love! 

Gentle  one. 


TO  BLANCHE.* 

[£liciled  on  hearing  that  some  of  her  frUnds  \n 
the  North  said  in  scorns  ^* Blanche £one ioS . .. 
Virginia !"'] 

Sweet  Warbler,  no  wonder  thy  friends  should  essay 

Thy  notes  to  prolong,  thy  dep^trtare  to  stay. 

A  spirit  so  gentle,  n  genius  so  rare. 

No  land,  e*er  so  gifted,  could  very  well  iipare ; 

But  to  sneer  at  Virginia,  was  not  only  croaa, 

But  could  little  avHil  ihem  to  cover  their  loss. 

Has  Virginia  no  deeds  on  her  historic  page, 

or  interest  sufficient  thy  pen  to  engage? 

Are  her  legends  so  barren,  that  she  may  ncrt  bring 

Some  lore  which  the  minstrel  may  touekingly  sing  * 

Sure,  enough  were  her  glory,  if  none  other  nant« 

Were  inscrilied  on  the  scutcheon  of  her  la»iin^  faiuf, 

I'hHn  that  above  all  mortal  names,  her  own  son, 

Incorruptible,  deathless,  though  dead,  Washington ; 

Who  so  greatly  ennobled  mankind  in  bis  life, 

As  to  lead  to  this  innocent,  laudable  strife. 

As  to  whether  Virginia  shall  claim  him  adone. 

Or  the  honor  divide  wiih  the  world  that  is  known; 

To  whose  shrine  pilgrims  hie  from  each  land  and  euc'.i  d.-jn 

With  offerings  of  love  unimposed  and  sublime. 

Can  that  Slate  be  contemnM,  which  gave  birth  to  s  son 

By  whose  wisdom  and  valor  oor  freedom  was  won?  - 

Whose  son  again,  gave  of  that  freedom  the  chart. 

In  that  hour  of  our  peril  which  tried  every  heart  ? 

The  day  will  yet  come,  doubt  me  not,  when  the  »lory 

Of  her  and  her  now  unappreciated  glory, 

B<trds  impassioned  will  sing  as  they  us'd  when  of  oW 

The  wrongs  of  their  country  indignant  tbey  told. 

The  scenes  are  too  near,  the  events  yet  too  late, 

The  age  quite  too  prosing  her  tale  to  relate. 

Thy  soul  inspiration  caught  from  the  greal  (all, 

Where  Niagara's  thunders  its  hearers  appal  ! 

Imbibe  it  afresh,  at  the  arch  f  which  God  tarn'd. 

On  the  morn  of  creation,  ere  sun  had  yet  IramM. 

Nature's  great  book  of  Beauty  she'll  vividty  oafoM. 

Writ  in  characters  truly  majestic  and  bold. 

Here  fountains  are  sparkling  with  health  and  with  yo-ch. 

Hebe's  powers  or  Hygeia's  exceeding  io  truth ; 

Labyrinlhian  mazes  surpasssing  by  far 

Antiparos,  ore  found  in  our  grottoes  of  spar; 

Aurora  shall  earlier  onbar  thee  the  morn. 

And  spring  offer  flowrets  the  first  aephyr-boro ; 

The  lark  woo  thy  fancy  with  her  to  its  flight. 

Ere  the  sun  gilds  the  day  with  its  roseate  light 

Come,  Heaven>bom  Apollo,  with  thy  tuneful  niae, 

Shed  influence  o'er  her  the  choicest  of  thine  ; 

Parnassus  or  Helicon  here  thou  may'st  fiod 

As  much  as  a  northern  one  sure,  to  thy  mind. 

No  snows  on  their  summits  shall  chill  thy  descent. 

Nor  make  more  laborious  the  Poet*s  ascent ; 

No  frottt'king  in  fetters  shall  cruelly  t>ind 

The  fount  of  Castulia,  blest  spring  of  the  mind. 

Where  song's  no  exotic,  to  its  own  natire  home. 

Thou  child  of  sweet  aoncr.  we  do  bail  thee  now  come. 

Sung  by  thee,  Bhinche,  Virginia  will  quickly  aspire. 

As  the  walls  of  Thebes  rose  once  to  Ampkion's  lyre. 

AI.SE1T3. 

♦  Author  of  some  beantiful  lines  on  Water,  wfcif^ '■" 
peared  in  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other  pablicAttocs.^i 
l«45. 

t  The  Natural  Bridge. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Sophron,  the  eanuch,  returned  to  Eb- 
ther*8  dwelliog  to  learn  her  final  answer  to  his  pe- 
tition, he  found  her  alone  aniiously  awaiting  his 
arriral,  and  prostrating  himself  before  her,  begged 
to  know  her  determination. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  go  to  the  palace,"  was  Es- 
ther's reply. 

Leaping  from  the  floor  with  insuppressible  joj, 
be  exclaimed,  **  Yon  shall  be  queen  of  Persia  as 
8Qre as  Artazerzes  lives,^  deeply  emphasizing  the 
last  word,  accompanied  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  that 
escaped  not  Esther's  eye,  "  and  thy  faithful  slave 
shall  cease  to  tremble  at  the  frown  of  the  haughty 
Vashti  and  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  a  superior 
power/'  bowing  significantly  to  Esther  as  he  ot- 
tered the  last  word. 

"Unhappy  deceiver,"  thought  Esther,  **your 
taflgoage  concerning  your  own  fate,  may  be,  like 
Sial's,  involuntary  prophecy.*' 

The  eunuch  after  urging  haste  bowed  himself 
ODt  of  her  presence  and  hastened  to  Artabanus,  by 
whose  side  we  found  himy  when  the  king's  mes- 
aeoger  summoned  them  before  the  throne.     In  the 
meantime  Esther  entered  a  palanquin  provided  by 
Sophron  and  was  borne  by  two  of  that  ennoch^s  ac- 
eompjices  to  the  palace.     On  reaching  that  edifice 
of  splendor  and  luxury,  ushered  by  one  of  Sophron^s 
creatures,  she  was  admitted  by  the  guards  without 
opposition,  and  supposing  the  cause  of  her  pres- 
ence had  been  announced  by  Mordecai  before  her 
^Hval,  she  waited  in  an  ante-chamrier  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart  till  it  should  please  the  king  to  take 
ber  evidence.     The  glittering  magnificence  of  the 
gilt  ceiling  and  walls — the  loAy  columns  of  pol- 
ished marble  of  Grecian  orders  hung  with  the  rich- 
est silks  suspended  from  their  capitals  by  rings  of 
guld  and  sweeping  to  the  floor — the  polished  vnxX' 
'0^8  set  in  frames  of  gold  inlaid   with  precious 
stones— couches  covered  with  silk  wrought  in  flow- 
ers of  gold  and  trimmed  with  gold  fringe — the  gor- 
geuQs  carpets  worked  in  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
beaoty  and  then  the  profound  silence,  none  seem- 
ing to  dare  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  the  stern 
demeanor  of  the  guards  at  they  stalked  to  and  fro, 
•carcely  casting  a  glance  upon  her — all  impressed 
Esther  with  the  magnificence  and  awe  of  the  Persian 
court.    Overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable 
soperioriiy  that  surrounded  her,  she,  with  painful  in- 
quietude, desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  quick- 
ly to  her  quiet  and  humble  home.     While  she  thus 
larried  in  silent  and  indefinable  dread,  Vashti,  the 
qoeen,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  Megabysus' 
daring  intrusion  unbidden  into  the  king^s  presence, 
^bich  the  watchful  eunuchs  had  reported  to  her ; 
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and  judging  that  it  most  be  something  of -the  moat 
tremendous  import  that  could  impel  him  to  the  raah 
act,  commanded  one  of  her  eunuchs  to  go  and  as* 
certain  by  any  means  possible  the  subject  of  his 
untimely  visit.  The  eunuch,  in  obedience  to  his 
mistress*  commands,  had  proceeded  on  his  errand 
till  he  came  to  the  ante-room  in  which  Esther  sat, 
when  starting  at  her  unexpected  appearance — for 
he  knew  her  at  once  and  remembered  Vashti's  pos« 
itive  injunctions  upon  her  never  again  to  be  seen 
about  the  palace — he  suddenly  returned  to  the  queen 
and  prostrating  himself  before  her,  exclaimed  in 
the  Persian  fashion  of  adulation,  "  O  queen,  light 
of  the  world  and  princess  of  the  universe  ?  1  have 
evil  tidings  to  bring  you.  Yonr  enemies  are  at 
work — that  Jewish*  witch,  who  they  say  has  power 
over  the  king — that  Esther,  whom  you  drove  from 
your  presence,  and  who,  report  says,  beguiles  and 
overcomes  all  who  approach  her,  is  now  sitting  in 
one  of  the  ante-chambers  to  the  king^s  palace, 
and  is  the  cause  of  all  this  sudden  commotion.  I 
learned  by  the  way  that  Megabysus,  Artabanus 
and  Sophron,  together  with  an  old  Jew,  are  now 
with  the  king ;  and  that  this  Jewish  Esther,  that 
works  by  powerful  arts  and  incantations  surpassing 
the  Magi,  waits  the  termination  of  the  conference  to 
be  conducted  to  the  king." 

'*  To  the  king  1"  exclaimed  the  infuriated  queen, 
stamping  her  little  foot  with  violence  upon  the  beau- 
tiful carpet  and  flattening  an  embroidered  flower 
beneath  it ;  "  Go,  slave,  as  you  value  your  life,  and 
force  her  to  my  presence." 

The  eunuch  obeyed,  but  not  willingly,  for  a  su- 
perstitious dread  of  Esther's  occult  power  had 
seized  upon  his  mind.  Supposing  she  was  sum- 
moned at  last  to  appear  before  the  king,  Esther 
followed  as  the  eunuch  beckoned  to  her  in  silence, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  ushered,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, into  the  dreadful  presence  of  Vashti. 
With  a  countenance  flaming  with  anger,  the  queen 
started  from  her  seat  and  fiercely  confronting  Es- 
ther, demanded  hastily,  **  Did  I  not  command  you, 
daring  impostor,  never  again  to  approach  the  court  1 
and  do  yon  with  insulting  defiance  thus  insolently 
trample  on  my  authority  and  essay  to  intrude  your- 
self upon  the  king  t  Think  you  thuslo  despise  my 
power  and  live  ?" 

"  Great  queen,"  said  Esther  meekly,  "  you  for- 
bade me  to  approach  the  palace  of  prince  Arta- 
xerxcs.  nor  have  I  violated  your  command.  This 
is  ttie  palace  of  the  great  king,  to  which  all  faith- 
ful subjects  are  forced  to  come  when  duty  calls 
them  here.  The  life  and  throne  of  your  king  and 
husband  are  threatened  with  destruction,  and  I 
come  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  You  will,  there- 
fore, surely  pardon  the  fidelity  that  has  brought 
your  handmaiden  to  the  palace." 

**The  king's  life  and  throne  in  danger!"  re- 
peated the  queen  with  incredulous  impatience,  '*and 
you  the  guardian  angel  to  protect  him !    Speak 
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out,  thoa  crafty  deceiver — thoa  batefal  mockery  of 
hamility  !     What  do  you  mean  !" 

Esther  hastily  revealed  the  particulars  of  Ana- 
ban  us'  conspiracy  as  gathered  from  the  letter  drop- 
ped by  the  eunuch,  but  for  fear  of  the  qoeen^s  jeal- 
ousy, suppressed  the  eunuch's  interview  with  her, 
and  the  history  of  the  ring  that  led  to  it. 

"  Unprincipled  plotter  of  evil,  do  you  judge  the 
mighty  rulers  of  empires  to  be  as  weakly  cred- 
ulous as  the  stupid  and  priest-ridden  bigots  of  your 
own  nation  !  Why,  what  a  tale  of  wonder  have 
we  here  1  A  scroll  is  produced  containing  trea- 
sonable matter  implicating  the  life  and  honor  of 
the  king*s  best  approved  friend  and  benefactor; 
and  a  Jewish  witch  or  impostor,  into  whose  hands 
by  some  supernatural  agency  it  has  fallen — its 
bearer  and  his  sole  accuser.  Pray  what  should 
be  the  meed,'*  continued  the  queen  with  bitter  sar- 
casm, **  of  thy  watchful  supervision  over  the  king^s 
person  and  throne  1  Ah,  there  lies  the  pith  of  all 
thy  zeal :  Speak — What  have  you  to  answer  ?'• 

**  Great  queen,"  replied  Esther,  "  may  the  God 
of  the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Jew,  do  by  me  ac- 
cording to  the  trnth  1  speak— that  I  neither  falsely 
accuse  nor  seek  a  reward  for  the  discovery  I  make." 

"  Dare  you  invoke  your  God  in  my  presence  V 
asked  the  impatient  queen.  *^  The  deity  you  wor- 
ship is  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  throned  in 
darkness  and  surrounded  by  clouds,  as  your  own 
theology  teaches.  What  but  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery could  propitiate  such  a  being  V* 

Esther  shocked  at  this  blasphemy  clasped  her 
hsnds  and  looking  up,  repeated  aloud,  and  with  a 
boldness  that  afterwards  astonished  herself,  the 
commencement  of  145th  psalm — **  *  I  will  extol 
thee,  my  God,  O  King ;  and  I  will  bless  thy  name 
forever  and  ever.' " 

Exasperated  beyond  further  endurance  by  this 
seeming  contempt  of  her  absolute  will — than  which 
she  could  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  crime — the 
queen  cut  short  her  examination  and  ordered  in  a 
part  of  her  guards  and  pointing  to  the  meek  and 
beautiful  Esther,  said,  in  a  voice  of  stern  resolve, 
**  Slaves  of  my  will,  existing  solely  by  your  obe- 
dience, take  her  hence  to  speedy  execution.  What! 
has  it  come  to  this,  that  Vashti,  enthroned  above 
the  queens  of  the  earth,  is  confronted  and  braved 
in  her  palace  by  the  insolence  of  a  contemptible 
impostor,  who  insults  her  with  a  rivalry  in  the 
king's  affections  ?  Remember,  slaves,  I  am  aware 
that  the  vulgar  credulity  of  some  proclaim  her  a 
witch,  or  something  worse,  indued,  like  the  fabled 
Endor,  with  supernatural  powers  that  baffle  the 
arts  of  men.  This  plea  shall  not  avail  you  if  she 
escape  the  instant  execution  of  my  sentence.  In 
five  minutes  after  she  is  taken  from  this  palace 
let  her  head  be  severed  from  her  body." 

As  the  guards  crossed  her  small  hands  to  bind 
tbemi  the  queen  caught  sight  of  the  ring  upon  Es- 
ther's finger,  whieli  in  the  haste  and  tumnlt  of  her 


feelings  she  had  forgotten  to  conceal.  It  its  loo 
well  remembered  to  escape  her  jealoosy.  Sieppiov 
hastily  forward,  she  fiercely  exclaimed,  '^Hudme 
that  ring  on  her  finger." 

One  of  the  eunuchs  drew  it  oflT  and  kaedifig 
presented  it  to  his  mistress. 

**  How  dsre  you  wear  this  ring  V*  she  asked  is  t 
voice  half  choked  with  rage.  ^  Who  gate  r  u> 
you  1" 

**  Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  me,  great  queen,  medj 
as  a  sign  of  his  protection  against  the  oppme^ 
of  the  wicked.  It  was  on  the  day  I  played  for  h.B 
on  the  harp  in  your  presence.  The  people  sVit 
the  palace  knew  of  it ;  for  the  prince  told  tbeo  oi 
the  gift  and  of  its  intention." 

'*  Ye  gods  of  Persia !"  exclaimed  the  qoeea, 
'*  what  have  I  this  day  endured  ?  Rivalled  and 
mocked,  I  am  defied  in  my  own  palace  by  t  des- 
picable slave  who  dares  to  wpar  the  presesiA  of  the 
king  with  insulting  ostentation  befvie  my  face. 
Away  with  her — her  presence  blights  my  sighu 
Take  her  to  the  tower  of  ashes :  let  her  die  ihit  ! 
death.  *  The  place  of  execution  was  a  reoxKe 
tower  adjoiiiing  the  extensive  bnildings  of  the  {»!• 
ace ;  and  to  that  place  Esther  was  eoodected  by  ' 
two  eunuchs  to  suffer  the  queen's  sentence.  These  i 
men  were  deeply  impl^ated  in  Artabanus^  con- 
spiracy and  not  knowing  that  their  leader  wis  al- 
ready exposed  and  attached,  greatly  exolied  io  ihis 
seemingly  fortunate  concurrence  of  circamaiaBces 
that  made  them  the  sure  instruments  in  cunio^  of 
this  only  evidence  of  their  guilt.  They  bad  beard 
Esther's  disclosure  to  the  queen  of  the  oosieoisfif 
Artabanus*  letter  and  were  trembling  with  feir  till 
they  joyfully  saw  the  termination  of  the  joterview. 
Buoyed  with  the  feelings  of  reprieved  erioiinals, 
they  danced  around  Esther  as  they  cosdacted  ber 
along,  exclaiming.  "  Now  priestess  of  Jewry, witch, 
or  sorceress,  whichever  you  be,  we  would  hin 
see  one  of  your  slight-of-hand  tricks  ofentioo. 
Can  you  not  make  yourself  invisible  and  viaish 
away,  or  at  least  be  transformed  into  an  eagle  asd 
soar  out  of  reach  ?  No  !  busy  meddler,  yoo  caa 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  have  not  the  silij 
dupes  of  superstition  to  play  upon  now.  Ymi 
hour  is  come.  Neither  your  arts,  nor  the  power  of 
your  God  will  avail  you  now.  Your  last  protec- 
tor has  vanished  with  your  ring.  Your  God  eoold 
not  save  even  that  from  Vashti*s  cupidity,  and  bow 
may  he  save  the  wearer  1  Where  we  go  bow, 
there  will  be  none  to  rescue.  Do  yon  see  that 
gloomy  tower  1  Few  go  there  and  fewer  retsni. 
No  messenger  visits  that  place  who  comes  not  on 
an  errand  of  death,  and  no  one  enters  that  pte 
save  the  condemned  and  the  executioner.    Yoa 

*  This  method  of  executing  a  condemned  criniB*]  ">* 
pecaliar  to  ancient  Persia.  The  unhappy  wretch  •*• 
thrown  into  a  receptacle  of  loose  ashes,  which  were4«ptu^T 
stirred  by  an  engine  attached  for  the  purpoee,  till  nton- 
tion  was  produced. 
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would  impeach  Artatmnos  and  Sophron  to  the  king, 
tiitt  00  iheir  roins  y<Mi  mi^ht  build  your  own  for- 
tanet  in  the  sooshine  of  the  royal  favor ;  but  aee ! 
^our  e? ideoce  is  despised — not  ev^n  heard  bj  the 
>ing,  and  joorseir  the  victim.  Can  you  not  speak  ? 
Hafs  you  become  suddenly  dumb  V* 

"What  that  rtghteoosGod  whom  yoo  blaspheme 
may  purpose  for  roe,  he  will  manifest  in  his  own 
good  lime,"  replied  Esther.  ''His  presence  strength- 
ens me  e»en  now,  and  in  Him  I  trust." 

"  Now  hear  the  silly  bigot,"  continued  one  of 
the  eunoclis.  "  Have  I  not  told  yoo  that  there 
are  none  here  to  see  you  even,  much  less  to  save  \ 
ind  what  trust  can  you  have  1  Can  your  God  keep 
breath  in  you  amidst  a  cloud  of  ashes  thicker  than 
your  Moses  says  the  darkness  was  he  brought  over 
Egypt's  sonny  land  V* 

"Peace,  unfeeling  scoffers,"  replied  Esther, 
"yoar  blasphemy  is  too  shocking  to  be  heard. 
Hear  and  believe,  that  he  who  could  part  the  seas — 
could  stop  the  rapid  motion  uf  the  spheres  and 
speak  from  nothing  worlds  into  existence,  can  with  a 
breaih scalier  to  nought  the  mightiest  meansof  man. 
As  he  did  for  helpless  Isaac,  so  God  for  me  can 
sohsiiiute  a  victim.  Like  righteous  Job,  1  will 
trust  in  him  though  he  slay  me."  ^ 

They  had  now  reached  the  tower  of  execution — 
a  dark,  gloomy,  and  silent  abyss,  rendered  more 
horrid  to  contemplate  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
terrible  pur|M»se.  The  door  closed  to  behind  them 
and  all  things  were  ready  fur  the  dreadful  catastro- 
phe. •♦  Are  you  yet  convinced  1"  asked  one  of  the 
eunuchs  turning  the  frightful  machine  and  suspend- 
ing the  awful  plunge  of  its  victim  as  if  to  heighten 
her  torture  by  absolute  despair. 

"  God  of  ray  fathers !"  exclaimed  Esther  look- 
'^%  np  to  Heaven,  "  thy  righteous  will  be  done/' 

"  Now  that  is  what  I  call  giving  it  op,"  contin- 
ued the  eumich  with  solemn  inockery.  "  Call  on 
your  God  fur  the  victim  yoo  so  lately  said  he  could 
•ubitituie  for  you.  Surely  he  can  send  you  a  ram, 
or  a  goat  at  least,  though  here  is  no  thicket  to  en* 
'«ngle  him  by  the  horns.  Let  him  but  show  some 
>ocb  alight-of-haod  as  this  and  I  promise  you  and 
him  thai" — 

Here  the  eunuch's  speech  was  suddenly  broken 
^^  by  the  opening  of  the  massive  folding  doors  and 
'h«  entrance  of  Artabaous  and  Sophron  followed 
^1  Megabysus  and  a  strong  guard.  The  surprise 
^^  the  two  parties  was  mutual.'  Each  stood  ga- 
*>n?  on  the  other  in  mute  amazement.  Sophron 
•hronk  back  with  terror  and  muttered,  "  She  is  the 
"»iniaier  of  some  angry  god.  I  dreamed  I  saw  her 
liere-.aQ(j  here  she  is.  Methought  some  silly  fool 
had  bound  her  hands  to  plunge  her  in  the  vault  be- 
low. I  saw  her  triumph  over  all.  The  rest  was 
'Jark  confusion.  I  know  not  what.  Something  like 
the  royal  liara  she  wore  upon  her  head.  Some 
*<'pt  and  trembled— then  rejoiced.    Her  foes  I  saw 


orerwhelaied  befoie  her,  sUppiog  and  falling  in  their 
blood." 

Megabysus  after  a  minute's  silence  demanded  of 
the  queen's  eunuebs  in  a  stern  voice  what  had 
brought  ihem  there ;  and  why  that  young  woman 
that  stood  between  them  was  brought  to  such  a 
place,  and  who  she  was. 

"Great  prinee  and  brother  to  the  King  of  Kings," 
answered  the  trembling  eunuch — "  the  queen  com- 
mands as,  her  slaves,  on  pain  of  death,  to  execute 
this  woman,  who  holding  her  dreadful  'majesty  at 
naught,  laughed  to  scorn  ber  high  commands,  which 
none  may  do  and  live." 

^  Who  are  yea,  young  woman  1"  asked  Mega- 
byeos,  torning  to  Esther.  *'  Can  you  have  so  for- 
gotten the  exalted  station  of  the  queen,  and  dared 
soeh  outrage  «n  the  person  of  the  great  king's 
wife  1" 

^  Mighty  pfinee,"  said  Esther, "  pily  an  nnpro- 
teeted  maiden,  who  is  innocent  of  any  intentional 
offenoe  to  the  queen.  The  history  of  my  case  is 
this :  ArUzerzee  saw  me  in  Yashtrs  train  of  senr- 
ing  women,  plaoed  there  by  her  own  commands, 
and  eomraaoded  me  to  play  upon  the  harp.  I  obey- 
ed and  drew  soeh  oomroendations  from  him  as 
greatly  displeased  his  wife.  She  accused  me  of 
design  upon  the  prince,  ber  husband,  and  drove  me 
from  the  palace ;  and  as  I  sat  weeping  at  the  gate, 
Artaxerzes  knowing  the  oanse  of  my  distress  and 
pitying  my  misfortune,  slipped  a  ring  from  his  fin- 
ger and  plaoed  it  on  mine  as  an  earnest  of  his  fu- 
ture protection.  This  was  in  Xerxes'  time.  To- 
day I  was  eommanded  by  Mordeoai,  the  Jew,  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  palace  to  give  in  evidence 
before  the  king.  I  was  seen  and  known  by  some 
one  of  the  qaeen's  retinue — wss  hurried  before  her 
and  was  condemned  to  lose  my  head,  for  venturing 
to  approach  the  palaoe.  Before  leaving  her  pres- 
Ance,  the  queen  saw  the  ring  and  knowing  it, 
changed  the  mode  of  death  and  eondemned  me  to 
the  ashes.  What  cause  she  has  to  give  me  thanks, 
instead  of  death,  the  king  will  bear  me  witness." 

**  Your  story,"  said  Megabysus,  "  is  a  strange 
one,  and  yet  carries  along  with  it  the  simplicity  of 
troth.    Your  name  1" 

"  Esther." 

*'  What  I"  he  exclaimed  with  a  sUrt,  *'  the  female 
that  discovered  the  horrid  plot  of  these  wretched 
men  V* 

"  The  same." 

"  And  did  the  queen  know  this  1" 

"  She  heard  it  from  me,  but  believed  it  not." 

*'  The  king  must  be  kept  ignorant  of  this,"  con- 
tinued Megabysus  to  himself.  "  It  were  enough 
to  rouse  his  suspicions  against  her ;  and  once  sus- 
pected, few  live  to  wear  the  silvered  livery  of  age 
in  princes*  palaces.  This,"  said  he  aloud,  **  ex- 
plains the  sudden  transformation  of  thought  in  the 
king's  mind  at  the  magic  word  Esther,  But  you^ 
guilty  wretches,"  oontinued  he  to  the  queen's  ea- 
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nocha,  haoding  them  a  roll  of  parchment  found  on  I 
Artabanos — *^yoa  who  were  so  ready  to  ezecate 
a  sentence  on  another,  search  there  if  the  name  of 
any  traitor  greets  your  eyes  and  say  what  should 
be  his  doom !" 

With  trembling  despair  the  eunuchs  beheld  a 
full  list  of  the  principal  conspirators  names — their 
own  among  the  first. 

'*  It  is  useless  to  repine,*'  said  Sopron  by  way  of 
encouragement,  "that  woman,  or  demon,  can  crush 
others,  as  easily  as  she  can  save  herself.  We  are 
doomed  and  let  us  die  like  men.'' 

Megabysos  now  gave  a  sign  to  the  guards,  who 
plunged  the  four  criminals  into  the  horrid  abyss. 
The  engines  worked  assiduously,  raising  dark  curl- 
ing volumes  of  dupt  far  above  the  city,  that  arrest- 
ed the  eyes  of  shuddering  thousands,  who  well 
knew  the  meaning.  Esther  closed  her  eyes  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  terrible  scene  and  bent 
her  slight  form  in  one  absorbing  out- pouring  of  her 
grateful  spirit  to  that  all  seeing  and  righteous  God, 
who  never  forsakes  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him. 

When  ait  was  over,  Megabysus  roused  her  by  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered — ^''  Be  cau- 
tious to  keep  your  rescue  a  secret  from  the  queen, 
lest  by  private  means  destruetion  should  fall  on 
yon  and  all  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  incense 
a  proud  and  powerful  woman."  Then  after  repeat- 
edly charging  the  guards,  under  penalty  of  his  and 
the  king's  most  implacable  vengeance,  to  breathe 
Bo  whisper  of  Esther^s  deliverance,  he  had  her 
conveyed  in  a  covered  palanquin  to  her  own  dwell- 
ing, and  returned  himself  to  the  palace  to  receive 
the  king's  further  orders  concerning  the  conspira- 
cy. There  he  found  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  who  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  Esther's  troubles,  stood  with 
a  respectful,  but  unawed  demeanor  in  the  presence 
of  absolute  power. 

*'  The  fidelity  and  timely  disclosure  of  the  old 
man,"  said  the  king  to  Megabysus,  "  claims  our 
warmest  gratitude ;  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he 
be  retained  at  the  palace,  and  that  his  ofiSce  and 
honor  be  to  keep  the  king's  gate.  This  is  a  trust 
of  great  confidence,  old  man,"  eontinaed  he  to 
Mordecai,  "  but  you  have  given  an  earnest  that  you 
will  not  abuse  it.  As  for  the  maiden  who  exposed 
Artabanus'  letter,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause  and 
with  a  perceptible  change  of  color,  "  she  has  but 
to  name  the  recompense  she  would  desire  for  her 
service,  to  obtain  it." 

Haman,  the  Amalekite,  who  was  also  in  the 
presence  and  heard  these  declarations  of  favor  from 
the  king,  was  moved  to  almost  insuppressible  in« 
dignation,  that  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  whose  whole  na- 
tion he  would  gladly  have  devoted  to  destruction, 
and  who  individually  had  mocked  and  defied  his 
power,  should  thus  be  honored  and  elevated  by  the 
great  king.  Already  high  in  power  himself,  proud, 
aspiring  and  overbearing,  he  assiduously  soaght 


by  covert  means  to  check  and  crush  all  wlio  might 
bear  the  semblance  of  rivals.  Bot  that  a  Jew,  an 
hereditary  enemy,  and  one  of  the  captive  slaves  of 
Nebuchadnezaar,  should  be  raised  above  the  power 
of  his  malice,  was  too  intolerable  for  endurance. 
However,  there  was  one  source  of  joy  and  exulia- 
tion  to  his  dark  and  vindictive  mind,  both  aa  it  pro- 
mised agonizing  afiiiction  to  Mordecai,  and  remo- 
ved from  himself  an  indefinable  dread  and  appre- 
hension of  fuinre  trouble.  A  few  minutes  before, 
an  eunuch,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  fortunes, 
whispered  to  him  that  Hadassah,  the  Jewish  witeb, 
had  been  snflfocated  in  the  tower  of  ashes,  by  ibe 
queen's  commands — that  he  had  heard  her  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  Vashti,  and  saw  her  led  to 
execution. 

"  But,"  replied  Haman,  *'  may  she  not  have  baf- 
fled the  queen  as  she  has  so  often  done  me  ?* 

"  Nut  so  my  lord,"  continued  his  confidaot/*sbe 
is  done  for  this  time.  The  cloud  of  ashes  that 
quickly  rose  above  the  city,  told  her  doom.  Be- 
sides, the  queen  had  taken  away  her  magic  rinff, 
with  which  they  say  she  wronght  her  miracles.'* 
Accustomed  of  late  to  regard  Esther  aa  a  soper- 
natural  being,  and  fearing,  from  a  sapersiitioos 
dread  of  her  power,  openly  to  oppress  the  Jews, 
as%ell  as  to  be  circumvented  in  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  he  gave  expression  to  the  wildest 
joy  at  the  news  of  her  death. 

**  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  **  the  only  rock!  feared, 
the  fearful  barrier  in  my  way,  that  accorsed  Sor- 
ceress or  witch  of  Jewry  is  removed.  Too  hsppT 
hour ;  though  hoped  not,  as  vain,  yet  come  My 
path  now  lies  open  and  dominion  and  power  are 
before  me." 

The  distasteful  advancement  of  Mordecai,  as  ve 
have  seen,  cansed  a  sudden  transition  from  glad- 
ness to  tnrturingr  malevolence  in  the  bosom  of  this 
creature  of  impulse  and  passion.  Truly  is  the 
heart  of  a  proud  and  vicious  man  like  bellows, 
puffed  up  or  depressed  by  the  weakest  hand  ihst 
plays  upon  it.  Artabanus,  who  rightly  jsdged  that 
Hsman's  haughty  pride  and  selfish  ambition  unfit- 
tod  him  for  the  second  place  in  an  usurping  dynasty, 
had  left  him  out  of  the  conspiracy,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  cutting  him  off  as  soon  as  he  should  be  es- 
tablished on  the  throne.  Ttiis  intention  of  ibe 
chief  conspirator  was  discovered  by  a  letter  fosnd 
on  one  of  the  condemned  criminals,  and  resdily 
turned  to  advantage  by  Haman,  who,  with  soeh 
evidence,  convinced  the  king  that  his  fidelity  wss 
so  incorruptible,  that  the  traitors  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  pot  him  to  death,  to  secure  their  ows 
safety.  Besides,  his  active  and  untiring  tta\  m 
hunting  out  and  bringing  to  punishment  even  ih« 
most  obscure  partisans  of  Artabanus,  gave  bim  s 
plausible  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  stesJfast 
guardian  of  the  Persian  throne.  And  the  king  so 
regarding  him,  at  once  elevated  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  empire,  next  to  the  soveieigo  pover. 
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His  toweriog  aod  guilty  ambition,  thus  raised  to 
ofle  emioence,  became  now  inappeasable  but  by 
moaoiing  the  bigheat  pinnacle  of  power ;  and  what 
the  king  commended  daily  as  incorruptible  loyalty, 
wia  but  an  artfal  by- play  to  ward  ^  off  the  poaaibil- 
itj  of  sflspicion,  that  when  the  time  and  means 
ihoold  serfe,  he  might  strike  the  surer  blow.  His 
baoghty  spirit  and  overweening  vanity  had  now  be- 
come impatient  of  any  superior,  and  his  mind  was 
tossed  by  dreams  of  universal  supremacy.  Though 
corered  with  honors  and  envied  for  his  greatness, 
be  was  a  prey  to  the  roost  restless  inquietude  and 
perhaps  the  least  contented  person  in  Susa. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  it  had  been 
a  custom  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  give  a  public 
feast  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  either  of  coort- 
log  tbe  favor  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  strength- 
eniog  the  throne  by  such  affable  condescension"— 
if  such  haogbty  and  despotic  lords  of  sovereignty 
eoold  be  supposed  capable  of  a  aense  of  depen- 
dence—or, what  is  more  probable,  to  make  an  os- 
(eatatioos  display  of  their  incredible  splendor  and 
intgnificence,  the  more  widely  to  diffuse  the  awe 
of  ifaeir  greatness.  In  conformity  with  this  cus- 
tom, Artaierxes,  who  had  defeated  Hystaspes  in 
^  great  battle,  and  now  considered  himself  firmly 
Mtablished  on  tbe  throne  of  Cyrus,  published  a 
general  ioritation  to  all  his  subjecu,  both  rich  and 
poor,  to  a  protracted  banquet  to  be  given  at  the 
king*!  palace.  At  such  feasts  the  servile  adora- 
tion ordinarily  paid  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  pain- 
fal  awe  asoally  felt  in  his  presence,  were  exchan- 
ged for  an  easy  and  social  equality.  Every  guest. 
vitboQt  restraint,  or  fear  of  consequences,  present 
or  remote,  was  permitted  to  approach  the  king  and 
cooverae  familiarly  with  him  on  subjects  either 
grave  or  jocular,  as  humor  inclined  him ;  or  other- 
wise to  dispose  of  his  time,  freely  absolved  from 
tbe  formal  roles  of  court  etiquette.  The  scene  of 
tbis  splendid  entertainment  was  in  the  court  of  the 
gsrden  formed  by  the  king's  palace.  The  build- 
ings of  the  palace  presented  to  the  eye  an  immense 
^I^adraogQlar  structure,  adorned  by  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent columns  and  porticos,  after  the  Corinthian 
ind  Attic  orders  of  architecture.  In  the  centre 
of  tbe  square  was  a  large  open  arena,  laid  out  into 
^rdens  and  pleasure-  grounds,  and  tastefully  orna- 
nenied  by  the  most  pleasing  variety  and  succes- 
sion ot  rural  beauties.  Along  the  serpentine  walks, 
the  passenger  successively  glided  under  the  imper- 
vious shade  of  magnificent  trees — through  shrub- 
bery trained  into  every  fantastic  shape, — now  pre- 
•entlng  in  full  and  perfect  outline  the  figure  of  a 
lAin  CD  horse-back — now  a  woman,  an  ostrich,  a 
lioa,  and  nest  a  throne  resting  on  the  shoulders  of 


leopards.  Again  he  twined  among  flower-plots, 
crowded  with  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful 
flowers  perfuming  the  air  with  their  sweet  odors — 
among  every  variety  of  fruit  trees,  whose  loaded 
branches  almost  obstructed  the  way.  Jets  and 
fountains  threw  high  into  the  air  showers  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  which  falling  in  spray  imparted  a  de- 
lightful freshness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
and  aAerwards  collecting  in  drops  upon  the  broad 
circnlar  platforms  of  polished  marble,  these  show- 
ers trickled  in  a  thousand  tiny  streamlets  into  large 
silver  basins,  till,  overflowing  them,  they  wound  in 
many  rivulets  to  water  and  fertilize  the  gardens. 
Midway  the  gardens  was  an  extensive  portico  of 
Parian  marble,  whose  height  was  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  palace.  The  massy  and 
towering  columns  of  this  beautiful  structure  were 
skilfully  covered  with  gold  leaf,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  solid  pillars  of  burnished  gold. 
From  the  capitals  of  these  colums  were  suspended 
awnings  of  the  richest  purple,  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold,  which  dropping  their  broad  con- 
vex bosoms  half  way  to  the  floor,  passed  over  to 
opposite  columns  and  being  gracefully  gathered 
through  small  golden  rings  attached,  fell  tasteful- 
ly around  their  bases.  The  gilt  ceiling,  studded 
with  constellations  of  brilliant  and  different  sized 
gems,  representing  the  heavenly  bodies,  afforded  to 
the  view  of  the  delighted  spectator,  a  sight  incon- 
ceivably beautiful.  The  floor  was  of  tissulated 
marble,  neatly  polished  and  skilfully  fitted  together. 
This  portico  was  the  scene  of  the  king's  magnifi* 
cent  feast.  The  tables,  which  extended  in  one  con- 
tinuous range  its  whole  length,  were  curiously 
wrought  of  solid  silver,  set  with  brilliants  and  pearl. 
Along  these  tables  were  couches  embellished  with 
gems  and  gold,  with  cushions  of  the  finest  satin 
worked  in  flowers  of  every  hoe.  Drinking  cups 
of  gold  and  silver,  richly  embossed  with  flowers 
and  wreaths,  and  the  heads  of  gods  and  goddesses 
were  placed  in  two  long  glittering  rows  before  the 
guests.  Each  was  left  to  choose  for  himself  and 
to  be  merry  or  grave  as  suited  his  temperament. 
Bands  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  filled  at  inter- 
vals the  gardens  with  bursts  of  the  sweetest  music ; 
and  a  tree  of  pure  gold,  covered  with  leaves,  blos- 
soms and  fruit  of  the  same  mqtal,  and  supporting 
on  its  branches  innumerable  birds,  that  by  the  touch 
of  a  spring,  sent  forth  their  artificial  wsrblings, 
added  to  the  delight  and  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
The  tables  were  filled  and  the  company,  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  every  grade  of  society,  seemed  as 
noisy  and  as  joyous  as  the  absence  of  care  could 
make  them. 

Artaxerxes,  conspicuous  by  the  surpassing  splen- 
dor of  his  dress  and  the  glittering  crown  upon  his 
head,  mingled  freely  in  the  conversations  of  his 
guests,  at  one  time  discussing  a  grave  subject  with 
a  grey-headed  veteran  and  at  another  exchanging 
sallies  of  wit  with  a  merry  young  wag.    Among 
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those  he  more  particolarly  disiingoiahed  by  his 
notice,  was  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  who  had 
taken  refuse  at  the  Persian  court  from  the  violence 
of  his  capricious  countrymen. 

The  wine  had  already  circulated  freely,  and  the 
kingr,  exhilarated  by  its  fumes,  turned  to  Themis- 
tocles and  said,  **  Tell  me  now,  Themistocles,  do 
not  the  little  republics  of  Greece,  with  all  your 
partiality  for  your  father-land,  dwindle  into  paltry 
insignificance  since  you  have  witnessed  the  glory 
and  magnificence  of  the  Persian  monarchy  1  Look 
around  and  survey  the  evidences  of  splendor  and 
greatness,  and  give  a  candid  answer/* 

Themistocles  emboldened  by  the  wine  he  had 
freely  imbibed,  readily  replied : — '*  Before  I  answer 
your  question,  great  king,  as  to  the  comparative 
glory  of  Greece  and  Persia,  we  should  first  deter- 
mine in  what  true  glory  consists.  We  of  Athens 
conceive  that  a  nation  to  be  glorious,  must  be  free, 
brave  and  generous ;  prefering  death  to  slavery  or 
subjugation;  cultivators  of  learning  and  the  fine 
arts  and  reverencers  of  the  Gods.  Neither  extent 
of  empire  nor  the  gliitering  pageantry  of  sensible 
objects,  without  these  qualities,  can  compare  in 
true  glory  with  the  smallest  and  poorest  community 
that  has  them." 

**  And  in  which  of  these  attributes  is  the  Per- 
sian deficient  V^  asked  the  king. 

"As  to  generosity,'"  replied  Themistocles,  "your- 
self, great  king,  are  certainly  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple, and" — 

**  And  our  bravery,"  interropted  the  king — **  the 
extent  of  our  empire,  wrested  from  so  many  na- 
tions, fully  attests." 

**  You  should  have  added."  continued  Themis- 
tocles with  a  leer — "  to  make  the  proof  more  stri- 
king— the  burning  of  Athens  and  the  capture  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Pisistratidae,"  pointing  to  the 
statues  of  Harmodtus  and  Arisiooiton,  which  had 
been  brought  off  from  Athens  by  Xerxes — **  These 
marble  representatives  of  the  illustrious  dead,  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  a  defenceless  city,  together  with 
the  spoils  of  Therinnpyls,  of  Marathron,  of  Sala- 
mis,  of  Platsa,  and  of  Mycale,  afford  incontestible 
evidence  of  Persian  valor." 

"  Nay,  if  victories  are  to  decide  to  whom  the 
palm  of  courage  is  due,"  resumed  the  king  greatly 
disconcerted, "  Persia,  under  Cyrus,  will  certainly 
bear  it  off." 

"  I  grant  yon,"  said  Themistocles  with  candor, 
"  that  Cyrus  stands  preeminent  as  a  conqueror  not 
only  here,  but  in  Greece  also,  and  in  the  whole 
world,  yet  his  glory  had  but  few  of  these  splendid 
embellishments  around  us,  and  little  of  the  luxori- 
ous  banquet,  if  we  may  credit  the  story  of  the 
cresses  and  water.  But,  great  king,  you  need  not 
go  so  far  back  as  Cyrus  for  an  instance  of  hero- 
ism ;  fur  you  have  an  example  of  the  love  of  true 
glory  nearer  our  own  times.  Had  all  the  Persian 
host  exerted  the  intrepid  valor  and  noble  contempt 


of  death  displayed  by  Artemisea,  qoeen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  at  the  battle  of  Salarois,  (he  Grecian  fleet 
would  scarcely  have  boasted  so  signal  a  victory.^ 

"  I  see,  Themistocles,'' said  the  king  with  a  smile, 
'*  that  yon  Grecians  have  become  inordinately  vaio, 
from  some  few  onexpected  victories,  and  that  ye% 
are  yet  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Greece  noCwiibstand> 
ing  her  ingratitude.  Bat  what  do  you  say  of  oar 
public  edifices,  of  our  stataes  and  other  scalp- 
tures  ?  Do  they  not  bespeak  a  taste  equal  at  least 
to  the  Grecian  school  V 

'*  Most  certainly,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  be- 
cause they  are  nearly  all  after  Grecian  models, 
and  wrought  by  Grecian  artists.  Butcomparisom 
are  odious,"  continned  he  wishing  to  conciliate  the 
good-natured  king  and  to  soften  his  repeated  re- 
buffs, by  giving  an  agreeable  turn  to  the  eonveisa- 
tion ;  "  yet  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  more 
which  must  perforce  leave  the  palm  with  Persia. 
I  mean  as  to  the  attractions  of  the  females.  No 
country,  I  think,  can  compare  whh  Persia  in  the 
softness,  delicacy  and  exquisite  beauty  of  her  vo* 
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men. 

This  compliment  was  truly  pleasing  not  only  (a 
the  king,  but  to  every  Persian  that  heard  it;  for  no 
people  think  more  highly  of  female  loveliness  than 
they.  "  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  king  lanshinv  and 
nearly  rising  from  his  seat,  "  Your  Venus  has 
then  found  our  realm  more  congenial  to  herself  and 
the  graces,  than  Paphos  or  Athens.  Her  dovfs 
must  wing  their  way  oftener  east  of  the  Hellespont 
than  westwardly.  Pray  has  one  of  our  lerresiriaJ 
goddesses  established  a  supremacy  in  the  heart  of 
Themistocles  r* 

"  Why  but  yesterday,"  replied  the  gay  Atheoian. 
**  as  I  traversed  at  an  early  hour  a  street  littJs 
promising  such  a  treat,  my  ears  were  saloted  by 
such  dulcet  sounds  as  seemed  possible  to  proceed 
only  from  the  harp  of  Apollo  or  Euterpe.  Jod?inf 
that  chords,  to  give  such  tones  of  touching  pathos, — 
for  the  strain  was  sweetly  and  softly  melancholy — 
must  be  tuned  by  fingers  delicate ;  and  the  voice, 
O,  ye  gods !  so  thrillingly  sweet,  could  proceed  fron 
a  syren  alone,  I  paused,  and  in  rapt  ecstasy  spell- 
bound,  wandered  in  delighted  revelry  of  thoo^t 
one  while  to  Circe's  rock  of  melody — then  to  Ca- 
lypso's charming  isle,  and  again  I  followed  Orphesi 
drawing  after  his  melodious  strains  trees,  rocks 
and  bleating  herds.  1  feared  to  venture  on  the  s^tti 
minstrel's  presence,  lest  some  such  fate  as  Actioo's 
should  befall  a  rash  intruder.  But  soon  I  found  a 
crowd  gathering  round  me,  as  hushed  and  silent  as 
Harpocrates  with  his  finger  to  his  month.  A  spel' 
seemed  thrown  on  all  around  me.  I  broke  it  first 
and  whispering  one  who  stood  with  ear  directed  lo 
the  sounds  asked,  who  touched  that  silvery  lyre,  viih 
tones  8u  melting  and  with  voice  so  sweet.  '  Some 
say,'  he  answered,  *  she  is  a  sorceress,  deairo<r  » 
occult  charms  and  spells  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
wise  men  and  Magi ;  others,  that  she  is  a  goddess 
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pirtisl  to  Themistooles,  the  Grecian  exile,  and 
tending  on  bis  fortiines,  since  she  appeared  in  Sasa 
about  the  time  he  came  to  Xerxes*  court.  But 
none  know  for  certain  who  or  what  she  is.'  *  A 
goddeas  partial  to  Theniistocles  V  1  tnnsingly  re- 
peated; *tben  fortooe  sorely  bring^s  me  hither/ 
Thus  eoeouraged,  I  boldly  passed  the  threshold 
and  beheld— ye  gods,  what  a  sight !  A  nymph 
more  fair  and  beantiful  than  our  Grecian  Helen, 
who  caused  a  nation *8  ruin  and  gave  legions  of 
Greeks  to  slaughter.  Nor  could  the  Paphian  Venus, 
dancing  orer  old  Ocean's  waves,  boast  greater 
charms  than  she.  With  beauty  so  faultless,  the' 
qoeeo  of  gods,  great  Juno,  might,  without  the  love- 
iMpiriag  sooe  of  Venus,  have  moulded  Jove's  de* 
crees  to  any  shape  she  chose." 

Doring  this  rhapsody  of  the  half-dronk  Athenian, 
Harnan,  the  Amalekite,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
laxed  bis  austere  dignity  into  the  general  hilarity 
u  the  wine  circulated,  suddenly  fixed  his  eye  upon 
him  with  intense  interest  and  looked  as  a  man  hor- 
ror-«rnck  with  some  dreadful  intelligence. 

**  WeiV*  said  the  king  as  they  drained  an  inter- 
Teoingcup  of  wine,  "  the  catastrophe-— let  us  have 
tbe  catastrophe  of  this  melodramatic  story." 

"Well,  she  started  to  her  feet  at  my  entrance, 
uid  seemed  greatly  disconcerted.     Her  modesty 
WIS  shocked  by  so  bold  an  intrusion,  as  the  blood 
that  mounted  to  her  cheeks  plainly  declared.    With 
u  mocb  suavity  of  manners  as  an  Athenian  could 
eooimand — and   you    will   grant,   great  king,  we 
(vreeks  are  not  deficient  in  the  graces — I  plead  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  her  charms,  as  my  apol- 
ogy forthe  trespass;  and  poured  forth  snch  a  flood 
^  eloquence  in  defence  of  the  passion,  with  which 
^  god  of  love  then  inspired  me,  that  I  conceived 
it  must  perforce  sweep  away  every  obstacle.     But 
I  was  deceived;  for  she  would  have  left  me  half- 
l>«ard  had  I  not  intercepted  her  meditated  retreat. 
When  I  paused  at  length,  expecting  at  least  her 
thanks  for  such  a  flood  of  commendations,  she 
tamed  calmly  upon  me  and  -  said,  *  You  are  The- 
nistocies,  the  far-famed  Grecian  General,  who, 
fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  your  country^s  ven- 
geance, have  found  an  asylum  in  the  court  of  your 
Mcient  enemy ;  and  would  you,  an  Athenian  and 
*Q  exile,  bring  ruin  and  wretchedness  upon  a  home- 
less exile  like  yourself  1  and  she  a  weak  and  de- 
fenceless woman  1     If  so  you  are  unworthy  to  be 
called  an  Athenian,  and  too  debased  to  h^  the  freed 
man  of  Aristides  the  Just.'    This  sudden  bolt  from 
such  a  quarter  fell  so  astoundingly  as  for  a  moment 
to  strike  me  dumb.     But  I  soon  rallied  and  pro- 
testing by  all  the  gods  she  had  done  me  wrong,  of- 
fered ber  my  love  on  her  own  terms.     '  The  gods 
hy  whom  you  swear  are  gods  unknown  to  me,'  she 
npiied ;  '  and  to  listen  to  a  pledge  made  in  their 
names  were  blasphemy  and  idolatrous  sin  against 
that  living  God  who  is  above  all  gods.'    *  By  Ju- 
piter, the  king  of  the  gods,  then,'  I  began,  think- 


ing she  meant  him,  when  suddenly  she  broke  off 
my  address  and  with  impatience  cried,  '  Spare  me 
the  mention  of  your  gods — they  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  my  ears.  Learn,  blinded  pagan  and  idola- 
ter, mighty  warrior  and  learned  counsellor  though 
you  be,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  creator  and 
governor  of  all  things,  whose  throne  is  heaven  and 
whose  fooutool  is  earth.'  This  was  cutting  off 
the  genealogy  of  the  gods  at  a  slashing  rate  and 
grated  rather  harshly  as  coming  from  one  1  had  al- 
most deified  in  imagination.  Yet  I  was  willing  to 
prolong  the  interview  and  listen  to  the  music  of 
her  voice  though  reviling  the  gods.  Accordingly 
I  begged  her  to  instruct  ray  ignorance — that  while 
she  spoke  1  might  gaze  opon  her  charms  and  eke 
out  the  rapture  of  the  enchanting  vision  ;  for  such 
even  now  it  seems.  In  her  animated  zeal,  forget- 
ful of  our  relative  positions,  she  poured  forth,  in  one 
continned  strain  of  fluent  melody,  a  strange,  and 
new,  but  beautiful  mythology.  How  God — not 
Ccelus,  nor  Terra,  nor  Ops,  nor  Saturn,  nor  Jupi- 
ter— but  He  that  was  without  a  beginning,  first  out 
of  ohaos  formed  this  world,  and  of  its  dust,  with 
plastic  hand — like  Prometheus— made  the  first  man 
in  His  own  likeness  and  called  his  name  Adam ;  and 
from  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's  side,  formed  the  first 
woman,  Eve.  That  they  were  placed  in  a  garden 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Hesperides,  sop- 
plied  by  every  object  that  could  charm  the  eye  and 
fruits  of  every  growth  and  clime.  That  every 
thing  was  free  for  use  except  one  tree,  whose  fruit 
that  God  forbade  these  two  to  touch  or  laste :  that 
the  serpent,  (unlike  the  wakeful  dragon  that  gusrd- 
ed  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.)  tempted 
the  woman  Eve  to  pluck,  and  impiously  to  eat 
the  consecrated  fruit — that  this  sacrilegious  folly, 
(like  Pandora's  box.)  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
death  and  every  curse  that  is  incident  to  roan — that 
the  man  Adam^  who  ate  the  fruit  to  please  his  wife, 
became,  (like  Saturn,)  the  destroyer  of  his  own 
children  and  the  cause  of  wretchedness  to  all  the 
human  race.  She  told  also  bow  the  angry  God 
overwhelmed  the  earth  with  water  to  drown  the 
wicked  race  of  man ;  and  that  one  Noah  and  his 
family,  (like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,)  alone  es- 
caped the  flood— that  to  one  chosen  nation,  near  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
that  mighty  God — that  all  other  nations  wandered 
in  blinded  ignorance,  and  cut  off  from  all  true  know- 
ledge bowed  down  in  abject  superstition  to  slocks 
and  stones  and  beasts  and  creeping  things.  This 
last  egotism  of  her  monopolizing  nation,  though 
proceeding  from  so  fair  a  mouth,  somewhat  touched 
my  pride ;  which  readily  perceiving,  she  continued 
with  a  smile  so  sweet,  that  none  but  Adonis  could 
resist  it—'  But  by  the  sure  and  steadfast  promise 
of  our  God  to  faithful  Abraham  we  know  in  his 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest. 
The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Jew  shall  bow  allegi- 
ance to  Messiah's  reign,  and  call  him  the  uioint- 
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ed  of  the  living  God.'  This  last  great  king,  she 
said,  would  sit  on  Judah's  throne  and  tumble  our 
mock  deities,  (like  Vulcan,)  to  the  earth — leaving 
for  the  worship  of  mankind  the  only  true  and  liv- 
ing God,  supreme,  unmoved  by  passions,  far  above 
all  created  things  enthroned ;  with  eye  pervading 
all  the  realms  of  space — a  wisdom  never  erring — 
a  presence  every  where, — a  power  equal  to  all 
things  and  a  righteousness  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
as  it  seemed  upon  some  distant  object,  shuddered 
and  drew  back.  I  looked  with  some  surprise  the 
same  way  and  saw  a  dark  cloud  of  dust  rising  from 
ft  distant  tower.  I  knew  it  told  the  death  of  Mith- 
ridates,  the  guilty  eunuch,  and  asked  the  fair  ves- 
tal if  she  could  tell  why  those  volumes  of  curling 
smoke  rose  over  the  houses  of  the  city.  She 
shrunk  with  horror  at  the  question,  but  answered 
*  Yes.'  *  Were  you  ever  in  that  tower,  fair  maiden, 
that  you  seem  so  shocked  at  its  sight  V  again  she 
answered  *  Yes.'  *  But  not  as  a  criminal  V  I  per- 
sisted. *  Even  yes,*  was  the  reply.  '  And  how  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  did  you  escape  V  *  That 
great  and  righteous  God,'  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  little  hands  with  vehemence  and  raising  her 
lovely  eyes  above,  *  whom  I  have  never  implored 
in  vain,  reached  out  His  mighty  arm  and  snatched 
me  from  the  cloud  of  death.'  Thus  concluding, 
and  before  I  was  aware  of  her  design,  she  glided 
by  me  like  a  shadow  and  was  gone.  A  door  closed 
behind  her :  I  saw  her  no  more.  There  I  stood 
for  minutes  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts  like  one 
suddenly  roused  from  a  sweet  dream.  The  image 
of  that  girl  still  hauuts  my  mind/' 

Haman  who  had  hung  with  rivetted  attention 
upon  the  Athenian's  narrative,  hearing  the  decla- 
ration that  some  god  had  snatched  the  heroine  of 
the  story  from  the  tower  of  ashes,  and  that  she 
had  glided  like  a  shadow  out  of  the  Athenian's 
sight,  took  these  expressions  literally  and  coupling 
them  with  her  reputed  powers  of  sorcery  became 
greatly  troubled  in  his  superstitious  thoughts,  lest 
Esther,  whom  he  had  confidently  believed  the  ashes 
had  proven  to  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  should  after 
all  turn  out  a  supernatural  being  to  foil  him  in  his 
purposes.  Yet  after  a  minute's  torturing  doubt  he 
roused  himself  and  muttered,  *'  I  am  but  a  fool  thus 
to  tease  myself:  it  is  but  the  creature  of  a  cowardly 
fear — she  is  dead  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

*'  This  is  a  strange  story,  Themistocles,"  said 
the  king,  setting  down  his  cup  and  laughing  mer- 
rily. **  You  got  among  the  Jews,  it  seems, — a 
singular  and  unyielding  people,  tenacious  of  their 
creed  and  hearing  of  no  community  of  gods.  But 
beautiful  as  this  unknown  Jewess  may  have  seemed 
to  you,  she  must  show  but  as  a  paltry  drab  compared 
with  the  lovely  person  of  Vashti,  our  queen.  And 
to  show  an  Athenian,  who  so  extols  a  captive  Jew, 
what  beauty  Persia  can  display,  we  will  call  forth 
It  not  only  he,  but  my  assembled  peo* 


pie  may  behold  and  wonder  at  her  loveliness." 
Then  turning  to  seven  of  bis  chamberlains,  he 
commanded  them  to  hasten  to  the  qaeen  and  desin 
her  presently  to  present  herself  at  the  banqaeL 

At  this  very  hour  Vashti  was  prestdiog  over  a 
splendid  feast  given  at  her  palace  to  the  women  of 
Susa.  Numerous  was  the  company  and  gay  tod 
cheerful  were  the  matrons  that  crowded  around  ibe 
queen ;  yet  they  seemed-  to  vie  with  each  other  id 
terms  of  adulation  to  the  great  king's  wife,  who, 
vain  and  self-exalted,  received  their  homage  as  an 
honor  due  to  an  original  greatness  in  herself  sod 
not  reflected  by  the  throne.  Her  mind,  by  loag 
indulgence,  had  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, inconsistent  with  that  absolate  authority 
which  custom  and  the  Persian  laws  had  given  the 
husband  over  the  wife ;  and  this  adulation  of  the 
parasites  about  her  but  the  more  strengthened  her 
consciousness  of  an  irresponsible  free  will.  Atti- 
red in  the  most  costly  and  beaotifnl  robes,  eolored 
with  the  richest  Tyrian  dyeS|  which  no  other  wo- 
man might  dare  wear ;  so  covered  over  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  as  to  seem  one 
literal  blaze  of  splendor ;  with  a  gorgeous  crows 
encircling  her  smooth,  white  forehead,  and  drinking 
in  the  incense  of  the  most  extravagant  flattery,  of- 
fered up  by  the  crowds  around  her,  Vashti  felt  her- 
self at  this  moment  superior  to  every  other  morul 
on  earth.  While  thus  reposing  in  her  complacent 
dreams  of  unequalled  greatness,  Zeresh,  Haman'a 
wife,  drew  near  to  the  queen  and  whispered — 

**  Haman  sends  you  information  that  be  feela 
convinced  the  Jewess  you  condemned  to  the  ashes 
has  escaped  your  sentence  and  reappeared.  Tiie- 
mistocles,  the  Athenian,  has  just  described  to  the 
king  the  person  of  a  young  woman,  who  attracted 
him  to  her  side  by  the  melody  of  her  harp  and 
voice, — in  every  thing  so  strikingly  eharacteristie 
of  the  Jewess,  as  to  leave  his  miod  witkoot  a 
doubt." 

This  startling  intelligence  drove  the  Mood  from 
the  queen's  cheeks  and  turning  to  her  favonte,  she 
asked,  ^*  How  can  that  be  ?  The  guards  attesd- 
ing  on  Megabysus,  when  Artabanos  and  Sophroo 
were  executed,  expressly  informed  me  that  the 
Jewess  was  suffocated  by  my  eunoehs  before  Meg- 
abysus reached  the  tower." 

*'  There  was  deception  sorely  practised  on  yoe, 
great  queen,"  resumed  Zeresh,  **  for  the  crafty 
Jewess  reports  that  her  God  reached  out  His  arm 
and  took  her  from  the  ashes.  A  full  hour  did  the 
Athenian  entertain  the  king  with  the  cbams  of  her 
person  and  voice." 

The  wretched  Haman,  tossed  by  alternate  hopes 
and  fears,  could  no  longer  sustain  bis  8Qspeose,and 
accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  wife 
with  the  above  account,  to  be  faithfully  reported  to 
the  queen,  that  her  vindictive  research  might  at 
once  resolve  his  doubts. 

The  queen  thus  excited  by  the  saspieioo  ef  Es- 
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therms  escape,  and  maddened  by  the  allusion  to  her 
beauty  aod  skill  in  music,  the  cfTeets  of  which  upon 
the  king  she  had  herself  witnessed,  could  scarcely 
restrain  her  jealoos  rage  before  the  assembled 
orowd  of  Persia's  noblest  ladies ;  and  her  kindlinjor 
eye  aod  change  of  color,  from  scarlet  to  deadly 
paleness,  told  all  beholders  that  something  greatly 
agiiaied  the  queen.  After  a  moment  of  torturing 
reflection,  she  turned  to  Zeresh  and  said  in  a  low 
and  indignant  voice,  and  an  eye  that  sparkled  with 
aa^rer— >**  This  accursed  Jewess,  if  she  be  indeed 
alive,  has,  like  many  of  her  people,  the  means  of 
bribJQff  the  officers  of  justice,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  play  off  her  tricks  of  juggling,  that  have  im- 
preaaed  the  vulgar  mind  with  the  belief  of  a  super- 
natural agency.  The  guilty  eunuchs,  who  had 
ehargs  of  her  execution,  afforded  evidence  that 
they  were  capable  of  any  infamy  aod  might  have 
taken  bribes  to  let  her  escape.  Yet  how  could  the 
ftuards  report  to  me  that  she  had  been  executed 
onless  they  knew  the  fact  1  Here  is  mystery,  but 
I  will  fathom  it  and,  to-morrow,  teach  the  culprit 
and  her  abettors  what  Vashii*s  power  can  do.  My 
vengeance  shall  convince  all  knaves  and  fools  that 
neither  the  Jewess  nor  her  God  shall  longer  thwart 
iHe  will  of  Persia's  queen." 

"Command  me,  your  slave, great  queen,"  asked 
Zeresh,  **  to  give  my  service  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
Jewish  pest — mo3t  pleasant  will  be  the  part:  for  1 
hare  a  cause  against  her  also  and  once  intended 
her  soch  a  service  as  should  have  lefl  her  beauties 
few  attractions  for  other  women's  hnsbands;  but  the 
Wves  I  sent  to  do  my  work,  suffered  her  to  es- 
cape with  the  report  of  miracles  and  wonders  too 
barefaced  to  t>e  endured.  Haman  even  affects  to 
Wieve  her  more  than  woman." 

'*  Kepeat  not  to  me  such  stupid  nonsense,"  re- 
plied the  qoeen  indignantly,  *'  you  told  me,  I  think, 
that  Haman  was  once  decoyed  by  this  Jewess,  and 
^  excuse  his  faithlessness,  he  would  fain  impose 
this  story  on  you  as  on  a  weak  and  silly  child.  Our 
nosbands  become  unfaithful  to  us,  and,  when  de- 
leted, think  to  still  us  by  their  idle  tales  of  mirac- 
nioas  control  over  their  faculties;  but  when  we 
■nean  lo  crush  their  guilty  paramours,  they  inter- 
pose their  crafty  agents  to  screen  them  from  onr 
v^rath  and  mock  us  with  a  tale  of  gods  and  god- 
^^'^M.  Let  OS  show  a  proper  spirit  of  resistance 
and  no  more  submit  to  be  the  silly  puppets  of  men." 

"As  for  myself,"  replied  Zeresh,  *'  Haman  no 
niore  dares  attempt  to  control  my  will,  than  he 
vonld  to  face  a  lion.  I  am  as  free  from  his  con- 
straint, as  from  that  of  the  slaves  that  tend  me." 

"  And  shall  the  queen  be  less  free  than  her  ser- 
vant t**  asked  Vashti.  impatiently.  **The  king 
shall  see,  henceforth,  that  the  queen  is  as  indepen- 
'^ent  as  himself,  and  1  will  sacrifice  the  accursed 
Jewess  to  my  vengeance,  though  he  stand  by  fur- 
*>idding  ii.'» 

She  had  scarcely  concluded  the  seotcnce,  when 


the  king's  chamberlains  entered  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  will  of  her  lord,  that  she  should  immediately 
enter  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  be  seated  at 
his  side  at  the  banquet- table. 

"  Did  ever  queen  receive  soch  an  insult  1"  ex- 
claimed the  infuriated  Vashti — **  What  I  shall  I  lo 
feast  the  gaze  of  the  rabble  crowd,  lay  aside  the 
dignity  of  my  station  and  the  modesty  of  my  sex, 
and  mingle  in  the  rude  merriment  of  drunken  rev- 
ellers  1  Back,  you  insolent  slaves,  to  the  king,  and 
tell  him  the  queen  of  Persia  will  not  submit  to  be 
exhibited  in  public  like  some  rare  animal,  for  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  gapiyr  multitude — 
that  she  knows  her  rights  and  the  privileges  of  her 
station,  and  will  maintain  them." 

The  astonished  chamberlains,  scarcely  crediting 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  shrunk  from  the 
presence  of  the  angry  queen  to  perform  the  terri- 
ble doty  of  reporting  this  astounding  message  to 
the  king. 

The  disobedience  of  Vashti,  so  inconceivable  in 
a  monarchy  so  despotic  as  that  of  Persia,  was  heard 
in  mote  alarm  by  ail  the  guests.  Some  turned  pale 
aod  others  stared  around  them  with  eyes  apparently 
bursting  from  their  sockets.  The  king  excited  to 
vehement  indignation,  to  be  thus  defied  before  the 
lords  as  well  as  the  commonalty  of  the  empire,  in- 
stantly called  around  him  a  coiii^dl^the  wise 
men  and  Magi  present  at  the  ifUjfllV^ying  the 
subject  before  them,  asked  i^F^  countenance 
flushed  with  anger,  **  what  remedy  their  wisdom 
could  suggest  against  so  pernicious  an  example  of 
disobedience,  though  coming  fr^lk|  queen  1" 

A  short  conference  among^KJIRves  resolted 
in  the  unanimous  deoision,  ^'th^BKijbiit  by  her  con- 
tumacy and  unprecedented  rewl^^e  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  whose  word  was  omnipotent,  giving  the 
privilege  of  liiB,  or  the  punishment  of  death,  had 
forfeited  the  rights  and  title  of  queen,  and  ought  to 
be  degraded  from  the  high  estate  of  which  she  had 
proven  herself  so  unworthy,  and  be  banished  for- 
ever from  the  palace.  This  decree,  oh  king,'* 
continued  the  spokesman,  **  is  due  not  only  to  your- 
self, hot  to  the  lords  and  men  of  Persia ;  for  what 
man  may  be  the  head  and  ruler  of  his  house,  if 
such  a  precedent  of  distibedience  to  the  husband's 
commanda  he  made,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
king !  Shall  not  all  women  hereaAer  say,  *  since 
the  king  may  not  command  his  wife,  surely  no 
other  roan  may  claim  the  right  T  Thus  shall  the 
order  of  household  government  be  chsnged  into 
strife  and  confusion  throughout  the  realm.  The 
remedy,  great  king,  is  in  your  own  hands — there- 
fore cut  off  the  evil  in  the  bud." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  replied  the  king, — '*  and  let  % 
decree  of  divorce  and  banishment  against  Vashti 
be  accordingly  entered  among  the  recorde  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  Go  you,"  continued  he  to  the 
chamberlains,  "  strip  from  her,  that  was  the  queen, 
the  jewels  and  robes  of  royalty,  aod  turn  her  from 
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the  palace,  with  our  commands  to  retire,  on  pain 
of  death,  a  hundred  leagaes  from  the  court,  to  any 
place  of  exile  she  may  choose/' 

At  this  moment  of  her  fallen  greatness,  the  un- 
conscious Vashti,  exulting  in  the  newly  acquired 
sense  of  absolute  independence  of  will,  sat  with 
delighted  ear  drinking  in  the  congratulations  of  the 
patriotic  crowd  that  gathered  around  her. 

*'  Great  queen  and  princess  of  the  world,'*  said 
Zeresh,  **  you  have  this  day  firmly  established  the 
just  prerogatives  of  your  station,  and  the  gratitude 
and  homage  of  every  wife  in  Persia  is  your  due.'* 

'*  The  glorjy f  Vashti,**  exclaimed  another,  **  is 
far  exalted  above  all  former  queens,  and  teaches 
kings  that  sovereignty  is  not  the  attribute  of  men 
alone.*' 

*'  And  her  fame,  greater  than  that  of  Semira- 
mis,"  said  a  third, "  shall  descend  in  glorious  mem- 
ory to  the  lemotest  generations.*' 

In  the  midst  of  this  emulation  of  flattery,  the 
king's  chamberlains  suddenly  reentered  without  the 
formality  of  announcing  their  presence,  as  was  the 
custom,  through  a  messenger  of  ihe  queen's  guard ; 
nor  did  they  prostrate  themselves  to  pay  her  the 
usual  homage.  Indignant  at  this  outrage,  Vashii 
demanded  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  resentment, 
**  how  thex  durst  dispense  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  queefltf"^^ 

The  chUitMn^though  about  to  perform  an 
agreeable  duiy-^^pPhw  persons  liked  the  queen — 
could  not  at  once  subdue  that  habitual  awe,  which 
had  so  long  c^ered  them  in  her  presence  and 
were  silent.   j^^L 

"  Dare  you^l^^  your  peace  when  the  queen 
commands  you  ^(^Hhk  1"  sheftsked  with  increas- 
ing anger.  ^  ^ 

An  eunuch  more  bold  than  the  rest,  replied  with 
a  forced  effrontery — "  Once  queenf  but  now  no 
longer  so,  cease  to  give  commands  which  you  have 
no  power  to  enforce,  and  hear  from  my  lips  your 
irrevocable  doom,  pronounced  by  the  king." 

*'  Accursed  slaves,*'  exclaimed  Vashti,  springing 
from  her  seat — ^*  this  to  me,  the  queen  of  the 
world?  Ho!  guards,  enter  here  immediately.  I 
will  see  your  heart  torn  from  your  body  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs.*'  In  vain  she  screamed  fur  her  guards, 
they  knew  what  bad  happened  and  obeyed  not. 

**  Cease  your  frantic  bowlings,  mad  woman,*'  eoo- 
linued  the  eunuch,  '*  the  power  to  glut  your  ven- 
geance is  with  the  things  that  were.  You  roust 
strip  off  the  royal  robes  and  jewels,  or  force  the 
king's  officers  to  do  it,  and  leave  the  court  a  hun- 
dred leagues  behind  you.  This  do  and  live,  or  re- 
sist and  be  hastened  to  that  tower  that  sends  op 
clouds,  promising  no  refreshing  showers,  and  which 
a  victim  of  your  own  so  lately  visited." 

*'  Most  accursed  slave,*'  continued  Vashti,  "  I 
will  this  moment  to  the  king — I  know  his  humors 
and  can  manage  them.  Then  you  shall  learn  how 
rash  the  act  to  brave  a  queen  !" 


"  Poor  fallen  creature,*'  said  the  eonoch,  placing 
himself  in  her  way — "  you  will  not  see  the  kiog. 
Your  doom  is  fixed,  without  appeal.*' 

'*  Ye  Gods  that  role  the  world,*'  exclaimed  the 
frantic  woman,  **  how  do  I  bear  such  outrage  and 
exist  ?  Can  ye  withhold  your  scathing  vengeance 
when  the  sacred  majesty  of  Persia's  queen  is  thus 
contemned  by  creatures  less  than  men  1** 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  immodest  taunt,  the 
eunuch  called  fiercely  upon  his  associates  to  strip 
away  at  once  the  royal  trappings  from  the  fallen 
queen.  With  ready  alacrity  the  vindictive  eanoehs 
gathered  around  her,  to  divest  her  of  her  dress  by 
force,  in  utter  disregard  of  female  modesty,  when 
one  of  her  women,  whose  timid  and  gentle  modes- 
ty had  met  with  least  favor  from  the  qoeeo,  sud- 
denly interposed,  and,  with  tears,  begged  the  ea- 
nuchs  to  leave  this  last  sad  office  to  the  females  of 
her  train. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Vashti  still  resisting,  she 
turned  to  the  fawning  guests  of  her  interrupted 
banquet,  who  now  in  groups  looked  on  the  scene 
before  them  in  mute  astonishment,  and  asked— 
**  Why  do  you  stand  gaping  and  offer  no  assis- 
tance t  Drive  these  accursed  sUves  from  my  pies- 
ence.  Your  numbers  are  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
them,  and  bear  me  among  you  to  the  presence  of 
the  king.  There,  before  him  and  the  assembled 
lords  of  Persia,  I  will  contest  his  sentence  end 
maintain  the  majesty  of  the  queen,  to  be  as  irre- 
vocable as  any  decree  on  record.*' 

Zeresh,  Haman*s  wife,  who  had  alone  retained 
her  presence  of  mind  during  this  turbulent  conflict, 
and  with  secret  pleasure  contemplated  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  the  queen,  now  consulting  policy 
and  her  own  long  cherished  hatred,  replied  wiih  a 
haughty  elevation  of  her  person — "  Thou,  queen 
in  thy  own  right,  poor  silly  bauble  !  Great  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  thou  makest  me  laugh.  Learn 
now,  when  too  late,  infatuated  creature,  that  the 
power  you  so  vainly  boasted  was  reflected  from  the 
king,  like  the  lustre  of  those  diamonds  you  wear 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  shadow  of  a  cloud 
has  forever  intercepted  its  source,  and  yon  are  oov 
less  than  Zeresh,  and  she  your  superior.  Yoor  in- 
sulting tongue  that  could  so  readily  pronounce  the 
degrading  terms,  servant  and  slate^  to  your  betters 
by  birth,  must  now  learn  the  honied  phrases  that 
may  tickle  a  mistress*  ear.  Why  the  minstrel 
Jewess  may  now  laugh  you  to  scorn.  You  pos- 
sessed of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  majesty !  why 
what  marks  of  greatness  has  nature  set  upon  you, 
more  than  myself,  that  you,  in  defiance  of  the  king« 
should  wield  a  sovereign  power  !** 

The  astonished  queen  was  not  allowed  time  (o 
make  the  reproachful  answer  she  meditated,  for 
others,  and  especially  those  who  had  been  loudest 
in  their  fulsome  adulation  chiming  in  with  Zeresh, 
drowned  her  voice  in  tho  taunts  and  reproaches 
with  which  they  overwhelmed  her.    Some  pitied— 
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none  offered  consolation,  and  all  retreated  precipi- 
taieiy  from  ihe  palace.  Forced  lo  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  eoniichs,  and  deserted  by  all  her 
dependents,  the  unhappy  Vashii  was  at  length 
broaght  to  a  sense  of  her  irremediable  downfall, 
and  filled  the  palace  with  her  loud  and  unavailing 
lamentations.  As  she  was  conducted  from  the 
palace,  a  disguised  Jew,  who  was  among  the  guards, 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Think  now  on  the  Jewess 
whose  beauty  and  innocence  alone,  made  you  her 
roost  cruel  and  merciless  foe— think  too  of  her  God 
whom  you  thrice  blasphemed  and  defied." 

{To  be  amtinued.) 


A   MAY  MORN. 


BY  J.  M.  LEOARE. 


Last  night  the  town  was  close  and  warm, 

But  while  we  slept  arose  a  storm. 

And  now  how  fair 

And  fresh  and  cool  the  morning  air  \ 

Between  the  swarthy  trunks  I  walk, 
^^hich  she  made  lovely  with  her  talk, 
Saying—'*  Dear  Love, 
I  aee  these  branches  from  above, 

"  And  when  you  go  I  murmur — *  here. 
Beneath  these  leaves  he  called  me  dear, 
^w  pride,  his  pet ;' 
So  absent,  you  are  with  me  yet." 

How  still  it  is  !— the  city  lies 
Behind,  half  hidden  from  the  eyes  : 
And  from  the  lops  ^ 

Of  trees  around  the  moisture  drops. 

A  bird  with  scarlet  on  his  wings 
^own  in  the  meadow  sits  and  sings, 
Beneath  his  weight 
The  long  corn-tassels  undulate. 

The  thrush  and  redbird  in  the  brake 
f^lit  up  and  from  the  blossoms  shake 
Across  the  grass 
A  fragrant  shower  where  I  pass. 

Ah,  thank  God  for  this  peace  and  rest, 
Bnt  more  for  that  within  my  breast. 
How  with  a  song 
The  very  river  ebbs  along ! 

A  song  indeed  most  musical 

To  him  who  on  life's  threshold  shall 


Revive  to  know 

The  melancholy  plaint  and  low. 

Yet  still  the  same  as  when  he  stood 
With  rousing  eyes  bent  on  the  flood, 
And  smiled  to  hear 
The  ripples  say,  Hove  thee,  dear! 

Not  that  they  said  so  in  good  sooth, 
But  that  he — (/,  in  simple  truth  !) 
Seemed  thence  to  hear 
The  words  that  in  my  bosom  were. 

As  once  she  said  them,  with  the  braid 
That  bonnd  her  throbbing  temples  laid 
Against  my  cheek. 
So  I  could  even  feel  her  speak. 

And  when  she,  blushing,  ceased,  and  I 
Was  mute  with  joy,  the  ripples  nigh 
Took  up  the  strain, 
And  said  ;  /  love  thee,  Sweet !  again. 

And  thenceforth  all  that  once  was  fair 
Grew  fairer  :  What  unsightly  were, 
Divine  if  she 
But  praised  them  incidentally. 

For  she  is  dearer  to  me  thaj^  ^    ' 
Was  ever  woman  yet  to  v^pn^' 
Are  one,  besure. 
Her  life  and  mine  furevermore  I 
South  Carolina,  ^^L 
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SIBORNE'S  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  ago,  on  the  18th  of  last 
June,  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought ;  yet 
even  now,  scarcely  a  year  passes  that  does  not 
usher  in  some  ponderous  tome,  devoted  to  this  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  subject.  The  world  seems 
not  yet  to  have  recovered  from  its  astonishment  at 
finding  that  the  extraordinary  man,  who  was  struck 
down  on  that  occasion,  was  not  absolutely  invin- 
cible, and  British  arrogance,  never  the  least  sali- 
ent point  in  British  character,  appears  not  even  at 
this  day  to  have  swelled  to  its  full  proportions.  It 
first  broke  forth  in  that  notable  performance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinfolks," 
written  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  vestiges  of 
the  strife  were  yet  fresh,  and  the  harvest  had  not 
reared  its  head  from  the  hoof  of  the  charger  and 
the  wheel  of  the  tumbril,  which  had  passed  over  it 
like  the  Genius  of  Desolation,  trampling  the  fair 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  into  a  miie  of  blood. 
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Numberless  and  miraculous  were  the  events  re- 
corded in  that  veracious  chronicle.  The  British 
public  was  told,  and  was  not  slow  to  believe,  that 
Napoleon  in  the  exultation  of  assured  success,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16ih,  stretched  his  hand  to- 
wards the  Anglo- Dutch  army,  and  exclaimed,  **  Ah  ! 
ces  Anglais,  Je  les  tiens  done  en6n  ;"  that  upon  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  British  battalions,  he  cried, 
'*  what  brave  troops,  but  I  shall  destroy  them ;"  that 
when  the  Scotch  Greys  made  their  appearance,  he 
said,  **  voila  ces  chevaux  gris  terribles  i*^  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day  he  muttered  in  a  tone, 
half  anger,  half  admiration,  **  these  Islanders  do 
not  know  when  they  are  whipped,  but  fight  on  long 
after,  according  to  rule,  they  should  have  retreat- 
ed.** These,  and  many  more  such  tales  were  ea- 
gerly spread  by  the  tory  press,  desirous  of  screen- 
ing the  tory  ministry  of  the  day  from  the  charge 
of  banding  with  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  to  crush 
its  people ;  of  deluging  the  earth  with  more  blood 
than  had  been  shed  in  centuries  before ;  of  disor- 
ganizing society,  and  saddling  England  with  a  debt, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see,  and  the  effects 
of  which  are  but  too  perceptible  even  to  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

But  alas !  for  the  credit  of  the  great  Novelist, 
never  so  much  a  writer  of  fiction  as  when  Napo- 
leon is  t^e  theme ;  alas !  for  the  pride  of  John 
Bull,  and !ff$«A^fed  army  of  beef-eaters;  alas! 
for  the  enjoyEroMPf  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
the  United  Service  Nf  agazine,  truth — the  true  spear 
of  Iihuriel — has  touched  the  gorgeous  phantom, 
and  it  has  vaaj|^d  into  air.  The  veracious  re- 
porter of  all  ^jps^ayings  of  the  Corbican  was  one 
Costar,  a  shrew^Abming,  who  levied  upon  the 
pocket  of  the  l^e^^nknown,  by  means  of  these 
stories  invented  Tor  the  occasion,  and  adapted  to 
the  unrivalled  digestive  capacities  of  his  renowned 
auditor.  He  represented  himself  as  the  compan- 
ion of  the  great  Captain  on  that  bloody  day,  and 
contrived  for  some  time  to  extract  heavy  sums  from 
the  credulouA  Englishmen  who  annually  visited  the 
field  ;  but  at  last  he  was  confronted  with  a  black- 
smith, who  bad  been  his  companion  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  ten  miles  from  the  field ;  and  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  never  nearer  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  the  conflict.  His  fabrica- 
tions fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  but  they  are  re- 
peated to  this  day  by  all  English  writers,  who, 
like  the  banks,  *»  never  correct  mistakes.**  The 
whole  story  of  this  fellow,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  quizzed  Sir  Walter,  are  fully  set  forth  in  Lock- 
hart*s  life  of  the  Great  Novelist. 

Not  less  exaggerated  were  the  accounts  of  the 
relative  forces  on  this  momentous  occasion.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  true,  never  made  any 
statement  upon  that  head;  he  probably  thought 
silence  thereon  would  have  no  ili-eff*ect  upon  his 
reputation.  But  his  historians  made  ample  amends 
for  the  forbearance  of  their  Hero.     The  English, 


f  according  to  them,  fought  under  every  disadvantage 
and  against  the  most  overwhelming  odds.  Prodi- 
gies of  valor,  belonging  rather  tu  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, than  to  our  own  matter-of-fact  times,  were 
performed  by  these  fire -eating  heroes;  and  Jobo  Boll 
was  called  on  to  admire,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant still,  to  pay  without  limit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  9ih  volume  of  Napoleon*! 
memoirs,  devoted  expressly  to  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo,  w^as  published.  Its  facts  and  its  critical 
remarks  were  overwhelming.  There  was  no  an- 
swering it  but  in  one  way,  and  that  method  the 
British  ministry  adopted.  General  Gourgaod,  who 
had  written  it  down  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor,  at  St.  Helena,  was  seized,  together  with 
all  his  papers,  and  sent,  in  a  must  helpless  rondi- 
tion  to  Cuxhaven.  What  stronger  proof  does  the 
world  want  of  the  entire  truth  of  hisoarraiife^ 

The  first  regular  attempt  to  defend  the  charac- 
ter of  Wellington  and  the  British  army  against  this 
overwhelming  onslaught,  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Novel,  most  facetiuusljr  slvled,  "  The 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  Without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  state  of  forces 
during  this  campaign,  and  with  no  data  to  qualify 
his  broad  assertions,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  the  lie  to  the  statement  of  Napoleon  in  terms 
as  general  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit, 
taking  care  to  preserve  all  tho  ridiculous  tiles 
he  had  derived  from  Costar,  and  giving  them  as 
far  as  he  was  able  the  authority  of  history.  At 
last  comes, at  the  eleventh  hour,  Capt.  Siborne-'a 
man  who  has  spent  years  in  the  investigation  of  hit 
subject — who  has  conversed  with  every  eye-wit- 
ness, British,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Pros- 
sian,  to  whom  he  could  obtain  access — who  bu 
ransacked  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Horse  Guards,  of 
Berlin,  of  Brussels  and  of  Paris  for  informatioo— 
and  behold,  in  a  wprk  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  glorifying  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
British  arAy,  he  confirms  nearly  every  statement 
made  by  Napoleon  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  two 
thousand  miles  from  any  spot  where  informatiofl 
could  be  obtained ! 

Capt.  Siborne*s  book  is  a  large,  closely  printed 
octavo  of  560  pages,  of  which  more  than  250  are 
devoted  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  alone.  Our  limits 
forbidding  the  pfissibility  of  entering  into  such  a 
disquisition  upon  the  merits  of  so  large  a  work  as 
might  otherwise  be  desirable,  we  shall  content  oor- 
selves  with  a  mere  outline  of  the  facta  as  set  forth 
therein. 

The  Allied  army  assembled  in  Belginro,  by  the 
middle  of  June,  1815,  mustered  233,847,  (in  roond 
numbers  223,000,)  men  with  546  piecea  of  cannoo. 
Of  these,  117.000  were  Praasiana  and  Saioot 
under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Blocher.ibe 
remainder  106,000,  British  Hanoverians,  Brons- 
wickers,  Dutch  Belgians,  and  troops  of  Naiwiii 
being  under  that  of  the  Dnke  of  Weliingtoo.   This 
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force,  for  its  better  subsistence,  according  to  Eng- 
lish aathuriiy,  was  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  presenting  thus  to  Napoleon  a  tempting 
opportunity  to  put  io  practice  the  system  of  attack 
in  detail,  by  means  of  which  he  had  so  often  pre- 
Tailed  over  enemies,  who  if  united  would  have 
been  invincible.  Wellington's  head  quarters  were 
&t  Brussels ;  Blucher's  at  Namur. 

The  entire  force  of  the  French  army,  assem- 
bled at  Soire  le  Sarobre,  Beaumont  and  Philippe- 
Tille,  00  the  14th  of  June,  was  122,401  men,  with 
350  pieces  of  cannon. 

Let  us  here  pause  with  the  historian,  whose 
work  is  under  consideration,  and  consider  with  the 
titention  it  deserves  the  stupendous  task  which  the 
French  Emperor  had  undertaken,  and  which  he 
was  so  near  executing  with  complete  success.  The 
two  armies,  to  which  he  was  opposed,  were  numeri- 
cally io  the  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one,  of  that  which 
he  led  against  them.  Each  might  have  contended 
with  him  singly,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  Napo- 
leon apart,  would  have  gained  no  very  great  honor 
from  a  triumph.  Napoleon  had  himself,  on  many 
occasions,  neutralized  far  greater  odds  than  would 
bive  been  in  bis  favor,  had  he  singly  attacked  with 
his  entire  force  either  Wellington  or  Blocher.  To 
'be  former,  he  was  superior  only  by  16,000  men, 
»Here  the  armies  were,  respectively,  106.000  and 
122,000;  to  the  latter  by  only  5,000  where  they 
stood  117,000  to  122,000.  In  this  last  case,  the 
noaierical  difference,  indeed,  is  hardly  worth  esti- 
loiiing.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
these  troops  were  commanded  by  the  most  re- 
nowned Generals  in  Europe — that  they  had  but 
^^leyear  before  planted  their  banners  triumphantly 
"pon  the  soil  of  France — that  they  knew  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  to  fight,  could  select  their 
°*n  position  and  bide  their  own  time.  On  the 
('tber  hand,  the  French  co'uld  not  but  bear  in  mind 
the  disasters  of  the  two  last  campaigns,  and  the 
•BJpicions  generated  by  the  treachery  which  had 
led  to  those  disasters,  was  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  the  morale  of  the  common  soldier.  These  sus- 
picions were  not  allowed  to  subside ;  for  at  the 
'*Ty  opening  of  the  campaign,  two  officers  of  high 
'^DKi  Generals  Bourmont  and  Viloutrey,  openly 
*^d  shamelessly  deserted  to  the  enemy,  thereby 
confirming,  if  they  did  not  announce,  the  approach 
w  the  French  army,  producing  great  inconve- 
t^woce  to  Napoleon  and  causing  a  change,  or  at 
*wi  a  modification  of  his  original  plan.  *     All 

Those  Who  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  distribu- 

'^•J  of  rewards  and  punishment  according  lo  merit,  will 

pleased  with  ihe  following  anecdote  related  by  Capt. 

wrne.    "When  General  de  Bourmont  was  presented 

olocher,  the  latter  could  not  refrain  from  evincing  his 

^ntempt  for  the  faithleaa  soldier;  and  to  those  who  en- 

*ored  to  appease  hiro,  and  to  impress  him  more  favora- 

y  towards  the  General  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 

'  e  cockade  which  he  wore  in  a  conspicuous  fashion,  the 

•^"Rce  bhimly  remarked  •  Einerlei,  was  das  Volk  lur  einen 


things  considered,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a 
more  daring  enterprise  was  never  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by  Hannibal, 
alone,  possibly  excepted.  The  division  of  the 
enemy *s  forces,  from  what  cause  soever  it  may 
have  originated,  could  alone  have  induced  him  to 
undertake  it. 

Great  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  Allied  army 
relative  to  the  point  at  which  the  French  Empe- 
ror would  open  the  carop&ign.  There  were  three 
open  to  his  choice,  viz :  from  Lisle,  by  Courtrai 
or  Tournai,  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt ; 
from  Cond6,  Valenciennes  or  Maubeuge,  by  Mons, 
between  'the  Sambre  and  Scheldt ;  and  from  Mau- 
beuge, Beaumont  and  Philippeville,  by  Charleroi 
through  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  In 
order  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the  Allied 
commanders,  and  to  mask  the  concentration  of  his 
own  forces,  Napoleon  took  care  to  line  the  whole 
frontier  of  Belgium  with  troops  of  the  National 
Guard  furnished  by  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  passes  in  ad- 
vance of  Valenciennes,  Cond6  and  Lille,  even  as 
far  as  Dunkirk.  On  this  portion  of  the  line  all 
the  debouches  were  strongly  occupied,  the  out- 
posts tripled,  and  every  measure  taken  to  induce  a 
belief  that  an  attack  was  meditated  from  that  quar- 
ter. These  circumstances  account,  doubtless,  fov 
the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  fbroes,  which 
offering  every  advantage  to  the  enemy,  was  very 
nearly  productive  of  their  own  ruin,  as  all  who 
read  Captain  Siborne*s  book  will  be  convinced,  in 
spite  of  his  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  countrymen. 

Wellington's  army,  106,000  strongr*  was  compo- 
sed of  two  corps  and  a  reserve.  The  first,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  consisted  of  the 
Divisions  of  Generals  Cooke,  AUen,  Perponcher 
and  Chass^.  The  left  of  this  corps  rested  on  Ge- 
nappe,  Qaatre  Bras,  and  Frasne.  f  These  posi- 
tions were  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Charle- 
roi to  Brussels,  and  communicated  with  the  first 
Prussian  corps  (Zieten's,)  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Charleroi.  Perponcher^a  division  formed 
the  extreme  left,  having  its  head-quarters  at  Ni- 
velles,  through  which  town,  the  high-road  from 
Binche  to  Brussels  passes.  On  Ihe  right  and  far- 
ther in  advance  of  Mons,  was  the  division  of 
Cha8s6,  which  was  quartered  in  Roeulx  and  the  vil- 
lages between  that  place  and  Binche.  To  the  right 
of  Chass6  was  Allen's  division,  occupying  Soigniea, 
(which  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Mons  to  Brus- 
sels,) and  the  villages  lying  between  that  town 
Roeulx,  Brain-le-Comte  and  Enghien.    Its  bead- 

Zettel  ansteckt!  Hundsfott  bleibt  Hnndsfott:'"— an  ex- 
pression of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  but  a 
mild  translation  :  "  It  matters  not  what  a  man  sticks  in  his 
hat  for  a  mark — a  mean 'Spirited  scoundrel  always  remains 
the  same."    Siborne,  note  to  page  58. 

*  The  reader  will  readily  understand  these  arrangements 
by  "rererence  to  a  map  of  Flanders. 
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quarters  were  at  Soignies.  The  right  division, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cooke,  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Enghien.  The  force  of  this  corps  was 
25,233  men  with  48  pieces  of  artillery. 

Lord  Hill  commanded  the  2nd  corps.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions  and  a  brigade,  was  24,033 
strong, — and  had  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
commanders  of  the  several  divisions  were  Gen- 
erals Clinton,  Colville,  and  Steddman,  while  the 
brigade  was  under  the  orders  of  Baron  Anthing. 
Clinton^s  division,  forming  the  left  of  this  corps, 
communicated  with  Attends  right.  Its  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Ath,  on  the  Dender,  through  which 
runs  the  high-road  from  Tournai  to  Brussels, 
while  one  brigade  occupied  Sens,  about  half  way 
between  Mons  and  Ath.  Colville^s  division,  which 
was  next  on  the  right,  had  its  bead-quarters  at 
Audenarde,  on  the  Scheldt,  and  occupied  Renaix. 
Steddman^s  division  occupied  the  villages  on  the 
high  road  which  connects  Grammont  with  Ghent, 
and  Anthing^s  brigade  thuso  between  this  line  and 
AJost. 

The  reserve  which  consisted  of  Picton's,  Golems 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick*s  divisions,  together 
with  the  Hanoverian  corps  and  the  contingent  of 
Nassau,  was  stationed  either  around  Brussels,  or 
between  that  city  and  Mons.  It  amounted  to 
32,796,  with  64  guns. 

The  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  amounted  to  15,000  men.  It  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  at  Gram- 
mont and  Ninove  on  the  Dender,  in  the  villages 
between  Roeulx  and  Mons,  oo  the  South  side  of 
Mons,  in  the  direction  of  Maubeuge  and  Beaumont, 
and  between  Binche  and  Mons.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  were  at  Brussels,  around 
which  the  line  of  his  cantonments  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  points  of  interior  concen- 
tration were,  beginning  on  the  left,  Quatre  Bras, 
Nivelles,  Soignies,  Enghien,  Ath,  Grammont  and 
Audenarde. 

The  first  Prussian  corps,  commanded  by  Zieten, 
amounted  to  30,854  men,  with  96  guns.  It  was 
composed  of  four  *  Brigades,  under  tho  Generals 
Steinmitz,  Pirch  II.,  Jagow,  and  Henkel,  a  cav- 
alry reserve,  commanded  by  General  Von  Roder, 
and  an  artillery  reserve, commanded  by  General  Von 
Lehmann.  The  right  of  this  corps  communicated 
with  Wellington's  left.  The  first  brigade,  bad  its 
right  at  Fontaine  T  Ev6que  half  way  between  Char- 
leroi  and  Binche,  the  second  in  Marchienne  au 
Pont,  on  the  Sambre,  the  third  in  Fleurus,  the  fourth 
in  Moustier,  the  reserve  cavalry  in  Sombref,  and 
the  reserve  artillery  in  Gembloux.  The  line  of 
advanced  posts  extended  from  two  miles  south  of 
Binche  to  Sossoye,  along  the  frontier  of  Lobbes, 
Thuin,  and  Gerpinnes.     This  corps,  at  the  open- 

•  The  brigade  in  the  Prussian  service  seems  to  corres- 
pond wiih  the  KiigUsih  or  French  division. 


ing  of  the  campaign,  was  spread  over  ao  extent  of 
fifty  miles. 

The  second  corps,  commanded  by  Pirch  I.,  con- 
sisted likewise  of  four  brigades,  numbering  31,753, 
with  80  guns.  Its  head-quarters  were  Namur, 
where  its  first  brigade,  (the  fifth,)  wis  qo&rtered. 
The  sixth  was  in  and  around  Thorer«by-les-BegQi|- 
nes,  the  seventh  in  Heron,  the  8th  in  Huy,  the  reserve 
cavalry  in  Hsnnut,  and  the  reserve  artillery  along 
the  road  to  Louvain.  Its  advanced  posts  extended 
from  Sossoye  to  Dinant,  on  the  Mease,  half  «aj 
between  Namur  and  Givet. 

The  third  corps,  (Thielman's.)  23,980  strong, 
with  48  guns,  was  composed  likewise  of  four  bri- 
gades, one  brigade  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery. 
The  ninth  brigade  was  at  Asserre,  the  10th  at 
Ciney,  (where  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps,) 
the  eleventh  at  Huy,  the  twelih  at  Dinant,  the  re- 
serve cavalry  between  Ciney  and  Dinant,  and  the 
reserve  artillery  at  Ciney.  The  line  of  advanced 
posts  extended  fromDinantto  Fabelines  and  Roche- 
fort. 

The  fourth  corps,  (Bulow's,)  consisted  of  fuar 
brigades  and  was  30.328  strong,  with  88  guns.  It 
had  likewise  a  cavalry  and  an  artillery  reserve, 
which  are  both  included  in  the  above  esiimite. 
Its  head-quarters  were  at  Liege,  where  the  thir- 
teenth brigade  was  stationed.  The  foorteenih  was 
in  and  around  Waemme,  the  fifteenth  at  Holo^nc, 
the  sixteenth  at  Liers,  the  reserve  cavalry  at  Ton- 
gem,  Dalheim,  and  Loots,  and  the  reserve  artillery 
in  and  about  Dalheim  and  Gloms.  Blucher's  iiead- 
quarters  were  at  Namur.  The  points  of  concen- 
tration for  the  respective  corps  were  Charlerm. 
Namur,  Ciney,  and  Liege,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
French  crossing  at  Charleroi,  all  four  were  to  ooiie 
at  Sombref,  fourteen  miles  from  Namur,  on  the 
Nivelles  road,  and  eight  from  Quatre  Bras,  the  place 
already  indicated  as  the  rallying  point  of  Welling- 
ton, should  that  manoeuvre  take  place. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  designating  the 
points  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  in  order  thit 
the  reader,  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  may  jndee 
how  far  Napoleon  was  justified  in  entertaining  tbe 
hope,  expressed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
of  attacking  them  in  their  cantonments  before  they 
had  time  to  concentrate. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  the  day  preceding 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  tbe  French  army 
bivouacked  on  three  diflerenl  points.  The  left,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  and 
amounting  to  44,000  men,  was  posted  at  Soire  le 
Sambre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sambre. 
The  centre,  numbering  58,000,  and  consisting  ot 
Vandamme's  and  Lobau^s  corps^  the  Imperial  Gaird 
and  the  reserve  cavalry  under  Marshal  Groochv, 
was  at  Beaumont,  where  were  the  impend  bead 
quarters.  The  right  comprising  Gerard's  corps 
and  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  numbering  IC.tMW* 
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DOW  began  to  develope  ilself.  It  was  to  cross  the 
Satnbre  at  three  different  points ;  the  left  wing^  at 
Marchiennes  au  Pont,  three  or  four  nniles  above 
Cbarleroi;  the  centre  at  Charleroi  itself;  and  the 
ri^ht  at  Chatelet,  about  three  miles  below  that  city. 
The  left  was  then  to  proceed  directly  against  Qiiaire 
Bras,  in  order  to  destroy  Perponcher's  division, 
and  ihas  cut  oflf  the  commauication  between  the 
iwo  armies,  while  the  centre  and  right,  concentra- 
ting at  Charleroi,  were  to  act  against  the  first 
Prtissian  corps,  and  destroy  it  before  it  could  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  other  thiee,  one  of  which 
w»  at  Namur  and  the  neighborhood,  another  at 
Ciney,  and  the  fourth  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Liege,  forty  miles  from  those  of  Marshal  Blue  her, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  sixty  from  Sombref, 
the  rallying  point. 

At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  the 
three  columns  commenced  their  march.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  General  Reille,  under  Prince 
Jerome,  carried  Thuin  and  Marchiennes  au  Pont, 
after  a  smart  skirmish  at  each  place.  The  column 
of  the  centre  shortly  after  seized  Charleroi  af\er  a 
spirited  resistance,  and  by  eleven  o*clock  the  French 
were  in  complete  possession  of  that  town  and  both 
banks  of  the  Sainbre,  while  Reille*8  corps  was 
crossing  at  Marchiennes.  The  right,  under  G6rard, 
which  was  to  cross  ai  Chatelet,  having  a  longer 
distaoce  to  march  were  an  hour  later  in  performing 
their  portion  of  the  prescribed  task.  Napoleon, 
hafing  assembled  a  sufficient  force  at  Charleroi, 
pn?hed  the  Prussians  in  the  direction  of  Ligny. 
He  gave  the  entire  command  of  the  lefk  wing,  com- 
posed of  Reille's  and  D'  Erion's  corps,  to  Marsha* 
^ey,  who  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  directed  him  to  pass  around  the  Prus- 
sian right,  by  the  road  which  leads  through  Gosse- 
lies  to  Qoatre  Bras,  to  destroy  the  comparatively 
insigniiirant  force  at  the  latter  place,  and  thus  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  English  left 
anH  the  Prussian  right.  As  the  distance  to  Quatre 
Bras  was  only  twelve  miles,  (this  order  was  given 
near  Charleroi,)  and  as  the  whole  force  there  as- 
sembled did  not  amount  to  eight  thousand  men,  the 
"arshal  apparently  had  an  easy  task  before  him. 
J^ut  unfortunately  he  had  not  had  time  to  learn  the 
*ifengih  of  the  difierent  regiments,  the  names  of 
*heir  colonels,  nor  even  of  their  generals.  This 
*eems  to  have  occasioned  a  hesitation  on  the  pirt 
of  that  extraordinary  man  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  certainly  is  not  accounted 
for  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  as  quoted  by  Captain 
^iborne.  Three  divisions  of  Reille*s  corps,  in  all 
about  sixteen  thousand  men,  arrived  at  ten  at  night 
^t  Quatre  Bras,  a  force,  if  the  attack  had  been 
Blade  at  five  the  next  morning,  sufficient  to  have 
***epi  away  Perponcher's  force  in  one  hour,  and 
ibtis  to  have  entirely  destroyed  the  communication 
between  the  allied  armies.  Ney  returned  to  Char- 
'^roi  at  night,  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and 


was  at  Phileppeville.  The  object  of  Napoleon 
left  that  city  for  his  command  at  break  of  day  next 
morning.  • 

It  was  all  important  for  Napoleon  to  advance 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  against  Zie- 
ten*8  corpSt  which  was  alone  at  Ligny.  Time  was 
every  thing,  yet  on  that  morning,  Vandamme^s 
corj}S,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  wood  of  Fleurus,  near 
enough  to  attack  at  eight  oVIock,  but  the  imperial 
guard  and  Count  Lobau^s  corps  were  at  Charleroi, 
Gerard  ai  Chatelet,  and  a  part  of  Ney*s  force  at 
Marchiennes.  These  troops  were  fatigued,  it  is  true, 
but  when  the  immense  stake  is  considered,  when 
we  consider  likewise  that  Reille*8  and  Vandamme's 
corps,  which  were  in  advance,  actually  performed 
the  march  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  wood  of  Fleu- 
rus, we  can  imagine  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  done  the  same.  At  best  it  would  have  been 
no  harder  on  them  than  on  their  comrades,  and  if 
ever  a  forced  march  was  a  matter  of  prime  neces- 
sity, it  certainly  was  so  at  that  time.  Napoleon 
had  thus  far  every  advantage.  He  had  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  Sambre,  he  had  brought  an 
overwhelming  force  to  bear  on  the  \efi  of  the  one 
army,  and  a  single  corps  of  the  other  was  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  two  thirds  of  his  entire  strength. 
The  very  object  he  waa  aiming  at  was  within  hiB 
reach ;  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  remissness,  re- 
sembling a  fatality,  he  let  slip  the  very  prize  which 
was  the  object  of  all  his  exertions.  The  French  for- 
ces which,  on  the  next  day,  fought  at  Ligny  amount- 
ed to  71,000  men.  ZieterTs  corps,  which  had  lost 
1.200  on  the  fifteenth  did  flt  number  quite  26,000 ; 
Pirch^s  31,000  strong  was  six  miles  off  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  and  did  not  arrive  at  Ligny 
until  eleven,  and  Thielman*s,  which  was  nine  miles 
farther,  not  until  twelve.  If  Napoleon,  with  the 
right  and  centre  71,000  strong,  had  slept  in  front 
of  Ligny,  and  commenced  his  attack  at  five  in  the 
morning,  a  movement  which  would  have  been  far 
more  consistent  with  the  vigor  which  ho  had  dis- 
played on  the  fineenth  than  that  which  he  subse- 
quently adopted,  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have 
routed  Zieten  before  eight,  and  perhaps  annihilated 
his  corps.  If  Pirch  had  appeared  on  the  field  it 
would  have  been  too  late  to  h*ive  prevented  the 
catastrophe,  and  he  would  have  shared  his  fate. 
If  he  had  remained  at  his  position  between  Onoz 

*This  officer  is  represented  as  possessing  prodigioas 
energy  when  engHge<l  with  ihc  enemy,  liut  inclined  to  be 
indolent  when  not  antuHliy  engaged.  Colonel  Nnpier  com- 
pares hirn  to  a  lion,  subject  at  times  to  fits  of  terrific  energy 
and  to  corresponding  relapses.  In  one  of  these  indolent 
fits,  in  the  campaign  agitinift  Sir  John  Moore,  he  refused  to 
obey  Soull's  order  to  march  by  a  lOiid  in  the  rear  of  that 
oflicer  upon  Cortinna.  He  was  twenty-seven  miles  nearer 
that  pirtce  than  the  Brititth  general,  on  his  ri^ht  flank,  and 
iiy  tho  operntion  would  have  placed  thirty  thousand  men  in 
the  rear  of  hi**  army  twenty  thousand  strong,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  assailed  in  front  by  Soult  with  a  force 
equal  to  hisowa. 
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And  Mazy,  only  six  miles  from  Ligny,  he  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Thielman,  who  was  at  Namur,  nine  miles 
from  that  point ;  anu'  even  if  two  of  the  corps  had 
united,  they  would  have  been  easily  routed  by 
the  same  force,  which  a  few  hours  later  beat  all 
three  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  had  Marshal 
Ney  brought  up  his  whole  force  on  the  niphl  of  the 
fifteenth  and  attacked  at  five  on  the  next  day,  he 
would  have  routed  Perponcher,  who  had  not  one 
fifth  of  his  numbers  before  six.  He  would  then 
have  had  choice  of  two  alternatives ;  either  to  have 
continued  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Brussels 
and  taken  the  approaching  detachments  in  detail, 
or,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  on  the  field  to  have 
joined  Napoleon  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and 
assisted  him  in  annihilating  the  corps  of  Pirch  and 
Zieten,  supposing  them  to  have  united.  No  as- 
sistance arrived  to  Perponcher  until  half  past  two 
on  the  sixteenth,  when  Picion^s  division  came 
up,  followed  immediately  after  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  If  Wellington  had  chosen  some  other 
point  of  concentration  than  Quatre  Bras,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  being  cut  up  in  detail, 
he  would  have  increased  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  Prussian  army,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  only  the  more  certain.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  night  of  the  fif- 
teenth, while  a  detached  portion  of  his  corps  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  opposed,  already, 
by  more  than  ti^^  its  force,  and  indebted  to  the 
enemy^s  snpinenns  fcu^not  being  surrounded  by 
five  times  its  numbers,  ms  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Lieutenant  General  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, was  enjoying  himself  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  a^  Brussels,  where  likewise 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  remarks  in  the  last  paragraph  are  entirely 
founded  on  reflections  made,  at  this  stage  of  the 
history,  by  Captain  S.  himself,  and  are  by  no  means 
original  with  us.  Thd  author  evidently  aims  a 
blow  at  Napoleon,  in  the  exposure  of  a  hesitation 
unnatural  and  unwonted,  at  least,  in  him ;  but  it 
recoils  with  terriMe  effect  on  Wellington  and  BIu- 
cher.  If  by  the  exercise  of  his  wonted  activity 
the  French  leader  would  have  been  enabled  to  have 
accomplished  sdcli  a  result  as  that  indicated  above, 
and  that  he  would  Captain  S.  makes  abundantly 
clear,  we  ask,  what  must  be  said  of  the  generalship 
which  gave  him  such  an  opportunity  1  Surely  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  in  the  formation  of  their  plans, 
did  not  take  into  consideration  a  tone  of  mind  so 
unusual  in  their  adversary.  English  authors.  Cap- 
tain S.  among  the  rest,  scout  the  idea  of  the  al- 
lied generals  being  surprised;  but  could  any,  the 
most  complete  surprise  have  had  a  more  destruc- 
tive effect  than  would  the  operations  which  he  says 
the  French  emperor  ought  to  and  could  easily  have 
carried  into  execution  T  Napoleon  criticising  the 
disposition  of  the  allied  forces  at  the  opening  of 


this  campaign,  says  he  was  near  taking  them  in 
their  cantonments,  and  here  is  proof  of  the  fact. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  they  should  have  witbdravrn 
and  united  their  forces  behind  the  forest  of  SoigDits 
before  the  tenth  of  June,  when  he  would  not  bare 
dared  to  attack  them.  By  remaining  disanite<i 
they  offered  him  a  chance.  The  common  exeose 
that  they  could  not  subsist  their  troops  if  unitedly 
too  gross  to  reqirire  examination.  The  Austrian 
and  Russian  army  would  have  joined  them  in  three 
weeks,  when  an  advance  of  the. whole  would  have 
relieved  Belgium  entirely.  Surely  no  man  eac 
pretend  that  the  most  populous  and  highly  culti- 
vated country  of  Europe,  backed  by  the  unliroiied 
resources  of  the  British  government  could  not  hare 
maintained  200,000  men  in  a  body  for  three  weeks. 

With  very  good  taste  Captain  S.  entirely  passes 
over  another  excuse  made  for  the  Duke  of  We]- 
lington,  namely,  his  desire  to  measure  swords  with 
Napoleon.  This  apology  originated,  «e  believe, 
with  Sir  Walter  Scoit,  whose  mind  was  filled  with 
the  events  of  the  chivalric  ages,  and  who  seems  to 
have  regarded  Napoleon  and  Wellington  as  heroes 
of  romance.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
W^ellington  as  a  great  soldier,  though  far  from  being 
the  equal  of  Napoleon,  and  as  a  man  of  sterling  ha- 
roanity.  This  plea,  if  it  has  any  foundation  in  ja»- 
tice,  would  destroy  his  claim  to  both  characters. 
To  say  that  a  modern  general,  from  a  point  of  hMur, 
would  neglect  the  means  of  presenting  an  over- 
whelming front  to  an  adversary;  is  to  phicehim.  at 
once,  below  mediocrity,  and  to  demonstrate  bis 
total  unfitness  to  command.  Sach  a  man  surelj  ii 
not  the  proper  person  to  be  entrasied  with  the  Ires 
of  his  fellow  beings  and  the  interesu  of  a  jjreit 
country.  If  a  principle  so  false  actuated  tbe  Eng- 
lish general,  then  is  he  responsible  to  God  and  nitD- 
kind  for  the  eighty  thousand  raeo  killed  or  woonded 
in  this  bloody  campaign.  We  suspect,  bonever, 
that  the  zeal  of  bis  friends  has  done  him  great  in- 
justice in  this  particular.  Uis  is  not  the  disposi- 
tion to  lead  him  to  incur  any  unnecessary  risk  m 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  object.  He  is  cmU 
cautious  and  sagacious,  preferring  always  ihe  ose* 
ful  and  the  certain  to  the  doubtful  and  the  brilliant. 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  Napoleon  hiioself.ac^ 
all  other  great  generals  of  whom  we  have  anv  »> 
count,  far  more  than  he  does  Richard  I.,  or  Robert 
of  Paris.  The  truth,  we  suspect,  is  that  he  wa« 
guilty  of  an  oversight,  and  surely  the  sospieioo  u 
no  impeachment  of  his  high  reputation,  since  «e 
are  assured  by  a  great  military  authority.*  thai  to 
say  a  general  makes  blunders  is  to  say  that  he 
makes  war. 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative;  Ney. 
from  whatever  cause,  did  not  commeuce  bis  at- 
tack until  after  two,  and  then  with  only  a  pori<m 
of  his  forces.     Sufficient  time  was  ibos  given  to 

*  Col.  Nupier. 
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Wellington  to  bring:  ^n  overwhelming  force  atrainst 
him,  the  profiortion  being  as  30,000  is  to  13,000. 
or  10  to  7.  Piclon*8  division  arrived  first,  at  half- 
past  iwo,  tod  was  fiiHuwcd  by  the  Duke  of  Kruns- 
wick.  The  engagement  seems  lo  have  been  inde- 
ri:five,  for  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  and 
boih  slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  mean  time 
Biucher*s  three  corps,  forming  an  a^fgregate  of 
81000  men,  had  been  united  at  Litfny,  and  Napo- 
leon attacked  them  at  three.  A  furitms  battU  en- 
sued, which  lerminuied  in  the  defeat  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who,  according;  to  Capt.  S.,  lost  13,000 
men.  This  losa,  but  for  the  intervention  of  nlghl, 
wtmld  have  been  far  greater,  especially  if  Count 
D'Crlon,  with  his  cor()Sof  2*2.000  men  which,  pass- 
ed backwards  and  f«ir wards  from  Quatre  Bras  to 
Liony,  withmit  taking  part  \i\  either  battle,  had 
fallen,  as  he  should  have  dune,  on  the  right  flank 
and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  still  on  the  morning 
of  ihc  17th  an  opportunity,  which  in  former  cam- 
paigns be  would  not  have  neglected,  for  Napoleon  to 
have  crashed  Wellington  in  detail.  The  Prussian 
army  had  retreated  io  the  direction  of  Wavre,  and 
left  the  force  of  that  General  at  Quatre  Bras  entirely 
exposed.  It  amounted  to  only  30.000  English. 
Duicii«  and  Germans,  and  it  had  the  defile  of  Ge- 
nappe  in  its  rear.  Had  Napoleon  been  what  he 
Had  been,  had  he  even  continued  to  manifest  the 
eiier<ry  with  which  he  opened  this  campaign,  he 
would  have  seized  that  defile,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing (0  prevent  him,  and  attacked  the  English  Gen- 
eral in  flank  and  rear,  while  Ney  assailed  him  in 
fruni.  Not  a  man  could  have  escaped,  for  he  would 
bve  been  completely  snrrounded,  and  the  Prus- 
sians being  in  full  retreat  were  in  no  condition  to 
render  him  any  assistance.  The  idea  of  forming 
a  junciioa  with  Ney,  which  to  have  produced  any 
l>eoeficial  eflfect  should  have  been  acted  upon  ira- 
tnediately,  was  entertained  without  any  corres- 
ponding movement,  until  the  great  advantages  it 
offered  were  entirely  neutralized  by  the  arrival  of 
reioforcemenis  which  could  never  have  reached 
^^ellington,  had  the  French  occupied  the  defile  of 
Genappe. 

About  noon  on  the  17ih,  Napoleon  despatched 
Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  BIncher  with  the  corps  of 
^  andaoiaie  and  Gerard,  Teste's  division,  a  division 
<'f  cavalry  under  Pdjol,  and  the  2nd  cavalry  corps 
under  Excelmans.  in  all  32,000  men  with  96  guns. 
1  Ihs  force  was  not  large  enough,  it  is  true,  lo  face 
^>'o  whole  Prussian  army,  but  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  watch  Blucher's  movements,  and  intercept 
111' communication  with  Wellington.  Grouchy  was 
"irecied  to  pursue  the  Prussians  and  never  lo  lose 
^^%^^  of  ihem.  Napoleon  informed  him  that  he 
^^«  going  to  unite  the  remainder  of  bis  forces  with 
ihose  of  Key,  to  pursue  the  English,  and  to  attack 
(hem  if  they  made  a  stand  in  front  of  the  forest 
ofSoigoies,     He  directed  him  to  eoromunicate 


with  him  by  the  paved  road  which  leads  to  Quatre 
Bras. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
menced its  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  about  eleven 
oVIock,  masking  the  movement  in  such  a  manner, 
by  means  of  its  cavalry,  that  it  was  not  perceived 
by  the  French  until  some  hours  afterwards.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered,  Ney  pushed  forward  his 
cavalry.  The  two  armies  moved  through  a  con- 
tinuous rain  directly  upon  Waterloo,  where  they 
encamped  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  prepared 
for  battle  on  the  ensuing  day.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Girard's  division,  between  8,000  and 
U.OOO  strong,  was  left  on  the  field  of  Liguy.  as  Cap- 
tain Siborne  says,  through  mistake,  its  General, 
(who  must  nut  be  contbunded  with  Count  Gerard 
commanding  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and 
detached  with  Grouchy.)  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Napoleon  says,  however,  that  it  was  left  to  guard 
the  field  of  battle. 

We  now  return  to  Grouchy^a  movements  on  the 
right  of  the  French  army  in  pursuit  of  Biucher. 
The  Prussian  General  on  the  night  of  the  I7th 
slept  at  Wavre,  where  BuIow*s  corps  had  already 
arrived  from  Liege  entirely  fresh  and  intact,  not 
having  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny.  Grouchy 
encamped  with  his  whole  force  at  Gemblonx,  only 
five  miles  from  Ligny  and  fifteen  from  Wavre.  At 
10  o*clock  at  night  he  wrote  to  Napcdeon  inform- 
ing  him  that  the  Prussian  army  had  been  divided 
into  two  columns ;  that  one  was  evidently  marching 
lo  join  WelHngUin,  and  that  the  other  seemed  to 
be  directed  upon  Perw^a.  He  inferred  that  this 
last  was  Bluchers  army,  and  that  he  was  retiring 
upon  Liege.  *     He  said  if  he  could  be  made  cer- 

*  Tiie  following  is  a  traaslatioo  uf  Grourhy'a  despMcIt : 

"  Gembloux. 
17th  June, 
10  o'clock  at  night. 

Sire.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  thai  I  occupy  liem- 
bloux,  and  that  my  cavniry  is  at  Sauvenidrea.  The  enemy, 
about  thirty  thousand  strong,  still  continues  his  retreat ;  i»o 
captured  400  be«ves  belonging  to  him,  with  other  stores 
and  baggage. 

It  appears  from  all  accounts,  that  when  the  Prussians  ar- 
rivetl  Ht  Sauvpnidres,  they  separated  into  two  columns. 
One  is  certainly  on  the  march  lo  Wavre,  passing  by  Sart-i- 
Walls  in  ;  the  other  seegas  lo  be  directed  upon  Perwds. 

From  this,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  one  is  going 
to  join  Wellington,  while  the  centre,  which  is  the  army  of 
Biucher,  is  retiring  upon  Wavre.  Anolher  column  nitb 
artillery  having  retreated  through  Narour,  General  Excel- 
mans has  been  ordered  to  push  forward  six  squadrons  upoa 
8srt-fl-WalUin.  and  three  upon  Perwds  this  evening.  If 
it  shall  appear  from  their  report,  that  the  mass  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces  is  retiring  upon  Wavre,  I  will  follow  il  in  that 
direction  in  order  that  it  may  not  reach  Brussels,  and  lo 
separate  it  from  Wellington. 

If  on  the  contrary  my  information  shall  lead  U»4ke  con- 
clusion that  the  principal  Prussian  force  has  marched  U|ioa 
Pervtds,  I  shall  move  for  the  same  point. 

Generals  Thielman  and  Dorsteli  formed  a  part  of  the 
army  which  youf  Majesty  defeated  yesterday  ;  they  were 
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tain  that  they  were  retiring  on  Watvre,  he  should 
pursue  them  in  order  to  separate  them  from  Wei- 
linoton.  Yet  Grotiehy  still  seems  to  have  etner- 
taiiied  the  idea,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Prns- 
sians  was  retiring  upcm  Perw^s,  and  mide  strong 
detachments  in  ihat  direction.  This  infatuation  is 
to  us  tinancountahle.  On  the  night  of  the  17ih 
his  dragoons  reached  Perw^s,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  he  might  have  easily  connected  his  operations 
with  those  of  Napoleon,  on  the  right  of  (he  Dyle. 
There  was  nothing  to  interrrupt  such  an  operation 
but  the  Prussian  post  of  Mont  St.  Guibert,  which 
could  easily  have  been  lurtied  by  Corbaix,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  attacked  by  a  strong;  detach- 
ment in  front.  The  fact  that  General  Domoni. 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  scour  the  country  between 
the  Brussels  highroad  and  the  Dyle,  advanced  so 
far  that  one  of  his  regiments  pushed  its  reconnoi- 
sanre  to  the  bridge  of  Moustier,  where  it  exchang- 
ed a  few  shots  with  some  Prussian  dragoons,  who 
not  being  supported,  evinced  no  disposition  to  enier 
into  a  serious  contest,  aflfords  ample  proof  that  the 
disposition  just  indicated  would  have  fully  secured 
the  communication  with  the  main  French  army. 
By  means  of  this  reconnoisance,  Napoleon  learned 
that  Pirch*s  and  Zieteit*8  corps  had  retreated 
through  Tilly  and  Gentinnes,  while  Grouchy  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  remained  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  continued,  to  the  last,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  retired  upon  Perw^s. 

Notwithstanding  Grouchy *8  suspicion  that  a  heavy 
column  was  in  movement  (o  join  Wellington  and  his 
promise  to  march  upon  Wavre  in  order  to  prevent 
such  junction,  he  did  not  commence  his  movement 
until  nearly  8  o'clock  on  the  18th,  though  he  was 
aware  that  Gerabloux  is  fifieen  miles  from  Wavre, 
while  the  latter  is  only  ten  from  Waterloo  !  Nay  ! 
as  if  todestroy  every  possibility  of  rendering  any  as- 
sistance to  Napoleon,  he  took  the  roost  circuitous 
route  he  could  find,  through  Sart-4-Wallain,  and 
farther  protracted  the  march  of  his  force,  by  mo- 
ving Vandamme  and  Gerard  along  the  same  road. 
He  remained  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Prussians  had  retired  on  Wavre  by  Tilly,  Gen- 

here  this  morning  until  10  o*c1ock,  and  s«id  that  twenty 
thousttnd  of  their  army  had  been  put  hora  de  ambat.  When 
they  left,  ihey  asked  the  distance  to  Wavre,  Pervids  and 
Hannut.  Biucher  wastlightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  commanding  since  he 
has  had  his  wound  dressed.  He  did  not  pass  through  Gem- 
bloui. 

I  am,  sire, 

with  respect, 
your  majesty's  faithful  subject, 

Mahsiial  Count  db  Orouchv." 

This  despatch,  published  in  Gerard's  defence,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  following  certificate  : 

"  A  true  copy  from  the  original,  entrusted  to  my  care  by 
the  Emperor,  and  atill  in  my  possession. 

(Signed]  Gbnbral  Govroaud." 


Unnes  and  Mont  St.  Gnibert.  in  the  last  of  which 
places,  aware  of  its  importance,  they  had  left  t 
rear-guard.      Those -points  were  all  on  his  left, 
neither  of  them  more  than  six  miles  off,  and  ill 
between  his  position  and  the  main  French  armr. 
These   movements  indicated  a  determinatina  lu 
keep  as  near  as  possible  to  (he  array  of  Welling- 
ton, which,  had  Grouchy  been  aware  of  them,  be 
could  not  possibly  have  misunderstood.    That  be 
should  not  have  been  apprised  of  a  fact  so  notari- 
ous  as  must  have  been  the  march  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  upon  a  line  not  more  t-han  six  tniles  distant 
from  his  camp,  indicates  a  degree  of  negligence 
which  appears  almost  incredible.     Yet  even  with 
the  information  detailed  in  his  despatch  to  Napo- 
leon, already  alluded  to,  which  led  him  to  heheve 
ihat   Biucher  meditated  a  junction  with  Weliinj;- 
ton,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  he  did  not  ma- 
noeuvre  upon  his  left.     In  a  despatch  wrfttf*fi  at  i 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  |8ih  he  intimated 
his  determination  to  move  on  Corbais  and  Wavre. 
Napoleon  approved  of  this  plan,  very  justly:  for 
if  he  had  directed  one  corps  of  infantry  along  the 
line  of  Corhaix,  and  La  Baraque.  ami  the  other  by 
Mont  St.  Guihert  and  Moustier,  dividing  his  cav- 
alry so  as  to  scour  the  front  and  lefl  of  ooeco). 
nmn,   and   the    front  and  right  of  the  oiber,  he 
would  still,  dilatory  as  his  movements  had  been, 
have  effected  all  that  Napoleon  expected  of  him. 
At   Moustier,  and  also  at  Oitignies,  a  half  mile 
lower  down,  are  sione  bridges  by  whieh  he  cofild 
have  crossed  the  Dyle,  and  from  Moustier  to  Si. 
Lambert,  where  Bolow  was  stniggling  to  pass  tbe 
defile  of  that  name,  is  a  road,  the  distance  betweea 
I  he  two  points  not  being  more  than  five  mWn. 
Another  road,  from  Moustier,  leads  to  Waterloo. 
The  cavalry,  in  advance  of  the  left,  wonid  assored- 
ly  have  seen  Bulow — the  right  would  have  bees 
crossed  over — and  the  whole  force   wonid  have 
fallen  on  Bulow,  who  was  so  completely  entan- 
gled in  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert,  that  be  cooM 
not  possibly  have  extricated  himself  without  as- 
sistance from  Biucher.     It  is  possible  thai  Grouchy 
might  not  have  been  able  to  have  withstood  Bu- 
low when  reinforced  ;  but  he  w*onld  have  retarded 
his  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  by  at  least  fi^e 
hours,  if  he  had  not  rendered  it  altogether  im- 
practicable. In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  would  hare 
directed  all  his  force  against  Wellington,  and  as 
he  was  near  defeating  him  in  spite  of  Bulow^s 
powerful  diversion,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  woaM 
have  utterly  annihilated  his  army.      Zieien  and 
Pirch  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  of  battle  until  7 
o^clock,  when  Napoleon,  deprived  of  Domoot  and 
Subervie*6  cavalry  three  thousand  strong,  of  Cooat 
LobaQ*8  corps  of  1 1,000,  and  of  Morand,  Friant  and 
Duhesme^s  divisions  of  4.000  each — in  all  of  26,000 
men,  which  were  occnpied  by  Bulow — had  already 
maintained  the  struggle  for  seven  hours  with  such 
spirit,  that  the  Pruasiana  believed  Welfingioo  ni- 
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terljr  beatea ;  »nd  we  believe  every  man  either  ip 
Europe  or  America,  who  is  not  either  an  English- 
man, or  strongly  biassed  by  prejudices  in  favor  of 
England,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Grouchy  did  not  arrive  at  Wavre  until  four. 
Tbielmao  was  jnst  quitting  it  to  go  to  Waterloo. 
Vaodamme*s  division  opened  a  fire  on  him,  and 
the  battle  of  Wavre  comnienced. 

Let  OS  return  to  the  operations  of  Napoleon. 
The  force  which  he  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
English  position,  was  about  71,000  strong.  Wel- 
lington, had  on  the  field,  according  to  Capt.  Si- 
borne,  about  68,000,  though,  according  to  Napo. 
leon's  account,  they  amounted  to  90,000.  I'he 
discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates  is,  proba- 
bly, explicable  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  regiments  were  skeletons. 
Had  ihey  been  full,  they  would  have  reached  the 
precise  number  at  which  ihey  were  estimated  by  the 
French  Emperor ;  another  proof  of  the  astonish- 
ing accuracy  of  his  statements. 

It  is  not  our  intention  lo  give  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  has  been  so  oAen  de- 
seribed,  that  the  public  is  already  surfeited  with 
the  subject.  We  shall  content  ourselves  merely 
viih  a  few  cursory  observations. 

Napoleon  asserts  that  the  field  of  battle  was 
badly  cb&seo,  from  the  fact,  that  it  had  a  dense 
forest  in  its  rear,  with  only  one  road  leading  through 
it.  To  this  Sir  Walter  Scott  replies,  that  adven- 
torers  had  been  known  to  born  their  ships,  &c. 
"itb  all  doe  deference,  we  see  no  parallel  between 
the  two  cases.  The  adventurers,  in  question,  burnt 
their  fessels,  because  they  had  no  expectation  of 
•uccor,  and  were  desirous  to  impress  their  men 
*iih  the  idea  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  conquest,  i 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  were  probably  wis- 
dom to  destroy  the  only  hope  of  retreat.  Wel- 
linaton  on  the  contrary,  had  every  thing  to  hope 
from  retreat,  provided  he  were  beaten.  Nearly  a 
million  of  men  were  on  their  march  to  join  liim. 
and  it  was  all-important  to  secure  his  rear,  in  order 
that  the  junction,  under  any,  the  most  di^tastrons 
circumstances,  might  be  effected.  By  choosing  a 
field,  sealed  hermetically  in  the  rear,  he  cut  off*  all 
lM»pe  of  succor  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  sorely 
that  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  General. 

The  same  author  says,  however,  that  the  wood  i 
mthe  rear  presented  advantages  to  the  English  in : 
'h»*ir  capacity  t»f  sharp-sliooiers,  and  that  far  from 
l^ingadense  forest,  it  wa»  in  fact  an  open  wood. 
To  the  first  allegation  we  shall  merely  reply,  that 
if  ihe  English  have  any  claims  lo  the  elm  racier  of 
marksmen.  Ihey  certainly  did  not  justify   ihem  in  I 
thisconniry  during  the  last  war;  f«»r  all  American 
officers  ajjree  in  saying  that  while  they  were  as 
^rave,  and  as  welt  drilled  as  it    was  po^isiMe  for 
irmips  to  be  in  every  other  respect,  in  this  pariirMi- 
l«  ihcy  were  exceedingly  deficient.     As  to  the 
*^rlion  that  the  wood  of  Soignies  was  an  open 


wood,  we  sliall  reply  to  it  by  the  following  passage 
from  Sir  Walter's  own  poem  of  Waterloo,  written 
about  two  months  a^r  the  battle,  and  before  any 
change  had  lieen  made  in  the  face  of  the  country. 

**  Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  as  now, 
Where  ihe  talt  beRch*8  glosny  bough 

Fur  many  n  league  around. 
With  hircli  and  darksome  onl(  lietween 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  patliless  screen. 

Of  tanaled  forsat  ground. 
**  Stemt  pUtUed  c/om  lo  tttnu  defy 
Th*  *idv4tnturouM/Q(ft — ihe  eurioua  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain  ! 
And  the  brown  tapexiry  of  leaves, 
Strewed  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 

Aor  ran,  nor  sir,  nor  ram. 
"  No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way, 
No  stieamlet  glancing  to  the  ray, 

Our  woodland  path  has  crossed  ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we  tread 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade, 
Untmying  tkrau^  the  wnaried  shade 

Until  m  digtanee  loai.^ 

This  certainly  is  not  the  picture  of  an  opeo 
wood.  On  the  contrary  it  presents  to  the  imagi- 
nation a  primeval  foreal,  whose  foliage  is  so  thick 
that  neither  rain  nor  light  can  penetrate  it — whose 
trees  grow  so  close  together  that  a  man  can  scarce, 
ly  pass  between  them — whose  undergr«iwth  is  so 
thick  that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  th^  obscurity- 
pierced  by  a  sinjtie  causeway  so  lung  that  the  end  of 
it  IS  lost  in  the  distance,  and  so  narrow  that  the  boughs 
interlace  and  form  a  species  of  sylvan  arcade.  We 
can  very  well  imagine  that  such  a  forest  would 
present  to  a  wild  Indian  a  most  inviting  theatre  for 
the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  ;  hut 
in  what  manner  it  would  benefit  a  routed  army 
70,000  strong  nnaccuatomed  to  savage  warfare, 
raised  and  exercised  in  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  open  countries  of  Europe,  encumbered 
with  baggage,  wagons,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  live 
cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  15,000  horses,  passes  our  comprehension. 
A  quagmire  of  the  same  extent — a  lake  or  an  arm 
of  the  see,  could  not  more  eSeotually  cut  off  all 
hope  of  retreat.  We  suspect  that  Wellington  was 
far  from  being  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  ground 
by  the  presence  of  this  forest  in  his  rear.  On  the 
contrary,  he  made  his  stand  in  front  of  it,  we  doubt 
not,  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  gel  throogh 
it.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  cannot  be  a  worse 
species  of  triMips  for  the  woods  than  Englisih  regu- 
lars, as  the  scene  which  occurred  at  firaddock's 
defeat  in  1735.  sufficiently  demonstrates. 

Napnle(»n  did  not  commence  the  attack  on  the 
Anglo-Cierman  army  as  early  as  he  otherwise  would, 
in  consequence,  as  was  said^  of  the  condition  of  the 
fields,  the  rain  having  fallen  in  torrents  throughout 
the  night.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  waiting  to  hear  from  6rouchy*a 
operations,  abotit  which  he  began  to  be  extretnely 
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nneasy.  The  battle  opened  at  half-past  eleven 
with  an  attack  on  the  chatean  Hoogomont,  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  in  advance  of  the  Engrtish  line. 
Marshal  Ney  had  command  of  the  centre.  He 
sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  he  was  ready  and  only 
waited  the  signal.  Napoleon  delayed  giving  it  in 
conseqaence  of  the  appearance  of  troops  on  his 
right  flank,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert.  He 
sent  3000  light  cavalry,  under  Domont  and  Suber- 
vie,  to  communicate  with  these  troops  if  they  were 
Grouchy^s,  and  to  keep  them  in  cheek  if  they  were 
Prussians.  In  a  short  time  aHerwards  he  learned, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  the  advanced  guard 
of  Rulow^s  corps,  and  a  despatch  from  Domont, 
who  was  drawn  up  en  potence,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  army,  confirmed  this  intelligence.  In  the 
mean  time  Napoleon  gave  the  signal,  and  Nev 
commenced  the  grand  attack  on  the  centre.  D'Er- 
loo  soon  after  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  terrific  engagement  became  general  along  the 
whole  line. 

The  troops  of  Huluw  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  emerging  from  the  defiles  of  St.  Lam- 
bert. Military  men,  Capt.  Siborne  among  them, 
are  of  opinion  that  had  five  or  six  thousand  infantry 
seized  that  defile,  together  with  that  of  Lasne, 
through  which  the  Prussians  were  struggling,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  wood  of  Paris, 
which  flanks  them,  Bulow  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  the  field  in  that  direction.  In  order  to  do 
60  at  all,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route  by  his  right,  into  the  line  of  Zieten, 
who  did  not  reach  the  field  until  7  o'clock.  Na- 
poleon would  then  have  had  at  command  at  least 
16  out  of  the  26,000  men  employed  in  warding 
oflf  I3ulow*8  attack  from  12  until  7.  Does  any  man 
hut  an  Englishman  doubt  the  result  t  But  Do- 
mont *s  cavalry,  instead  of  pushing  a  reconnoisance 
to  the  wood  of  Paris,  merely  drew  up  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  army. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  action,  the  French 
say  as  early  as  4  o'clock,  the  English  much  later, 
Count  Lobau^s  corps^  11,000  strong,  was  sent  to 
support  Domont's  cavalry.  It  is  a  matter  of  Itttle 
consequence  at  what  time  this  manoeuvre  occurred  ; 
it  is  suflicient  that  this  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the 
attack  upon  Wellington,  and  that  when  it  is  added 
to  Dcunont's  cavalry,  we  find  the  French  Emperor 
already  deprived  of  14.000  men,  originally  destin- 
ed to  operated  against  the  Anglo  DuU;h  army.  A 
warm  engagement  ensued  between  Count  Lobau 
and  Bulow,  the  latter  having  cleared  the  defile. 
The  former,  overpowered,  fell  back,  and  Napoleon 
sent  successively  the  divisions  of  Generals  Friani, 
Morand,  and  Duhesme,  4,000  men  each,  to  support 
him.  The  whole  French  force  then  employed 
against  Wellington^  67,000  men  did  not  exceed 
45,000,  yet  the  struggle  was  maintained  with  des- 
peration until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which 


time  Blocher  appeared  on  th«  field  with  Zieteo'i 
and  Pirch's  corps. 

A  wide  contrariety  of  statement  exists  between 
the  French  and  English  historians  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  cause  which  produced  the  rout  of 
the  French  army.  The  latter  maintain  that  aAer 
struggling  for  seven  hours  in  vain  to  break  ths 
English  army,  the  enemy  brought  up  the  imperial 
guard  ;  that  that  body  after  proceeding  a  long  dis- 
tance undisturbed,  was  finally  fired  upon  by  a  di- 
vision v%hich  Wellington  had  ordered  to  lie  dowa 
behind  some  rising  ground — that  appalled  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  column  halted,  hesi- 
tated, and  finally  gave  way  before  crossing  bayo- 
nets with  the  enemy.  The  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, assert  that  they  had  every  prospect  of  victory 
before  them  down  to  seven  o'clock — that  Welling- 
ton was  in  despair,  and  had  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a  certain  defeat — that  he  repeatedly  exclaimed : 
"  0 !  that  night  or  Blucher  would  come !"  The 
truth  of  this  exclamation  is  confirmed  by  all  Eng- 
lish testimony  on  the  subject.  At  that  moment, 
they  add.  Blnoher  made  his  appearance  on  their 
right,  and  attacked  the  farm  of  La  Haye  and  Pape- 
lotte  ;  that  some  regiments  gave  back  immediately, 
that  the  alarm  flew  like  wild- fire  along  the  whole 
line,  that  the  English  advanced,  and  that  Napoleon, 
seeing  the  disorder,  attempted  to  arrest  it  withth« 
guard ;  that  these  troops  advanced  in  colnmn  but 
were  never  able  to  deploy,  because  on  their  left 
Reille's  division,  giving  back  in  consequence  of  ihe 
general  panic,  opened  a  way  for  a  charge  of  the 
Scotch  greys,  and  their  right  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  fugitives  from  La  Have  and  Papelotte 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Prussians — and  that  the  im- 
possibility of  gelling  them  into  line  with  their  flinks 
supported,  accounts  for  their  inability  to  withs:ind 
the  English  charge.  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
decide  a  dispute  about  facts  in  which  each  pirry 
is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit.  Let  us 
examine  the  probabilities. 

It  is  admitted  that  up  to  seven  o^clock  the  French 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  yield  an  inch,  that  ihry 
had  possession  of  much  of  the  ground  orioinilij 
occupied  by  the  English;  and  that  they  had  «iiil 
the  imperial  guard,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  the  U$t 
emergency.  Al  thai  very  moment^  t  roops  who  he- 
fore  had  evinced  no  disposition  to  give  way.  did 
actually  break,  and  at  that  very  moment,  Blucher, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops,  actually  d.d 
attack.  Now  which  is  the  more  probable?  Thsi 
they  gave  way  before  the  exhausted  English  whom 
ihey  had  been  fighting  without  any  signofdespoo- 
dency  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  or  the  fresh  Prus- 
sians who  had  not  been  engaged  at  all,  and  who 
fell  on  them  25.000  strong,  suppiirted  by  sistj  c-r 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon  ?  h  ia  unfortunate  for  the 
English  story  that  Blucher's  attack  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  look  place  at  the  very  same  instant  of 
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time.    In  order  lo  esiablidli  timtr  claim  that  attack 
sht)uid  hare  been  poatponed. 

Thja  f  lew  of  llie  case  is  fully  auatained  by  the 
despaieb  of  Gneisenau,  Blocher*a  second,  who 
vroie  all  his  public  papers,  and  whom  lie  called  his 
keadf  daied  from  the  fif  Id  of  battle.  He  say  a  that 
before  the  arrival  of  Bulow,  the  English  had  fought 
u'iti)  prodigious  valor  for  several  hours,  **  but  that 
with  whatever  firmness  they  maintained  themselves 
Id  iheir  position,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  such 
heroic  exertions  must  have  a  limit."  Bulow's  ar- 
rival relieved  them  for  some  time,  but  the  battle 
siill  raged  with  j^reat  violence,  and  when  Blue  her 
arrived  the  French  were  still  iighting,  he  says, 
'*wiih  desperate  fury.  At  this  moment/'  he  con- 
tinues, *'the  first  columns  of  the  corps  of  General 
Zieicn  arrived  on  the  points  of  attack,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Smohain,  on  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
and  instantly  charged.  This  moment  decided  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy /^  (It  seems  Gneisenau  was 
far  from  thinking  them  beaten  before.)  '*  His 
right  wing  was  broken  in  three  places ;  he  aban- 
doned his  positions."  (He  had  not  done  so  before, 
ii  appears.)  **  Our  t roops  rushed  forward  at  xhepas 
it  charge  and  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  English  line  advancedJ*^ 
This  last  sentence  is  important  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
eertains  the  precise  moment  of  the  English  ad- 
vance. It  was  after  the  Prussians  had  attacked 
ibe  x\%\k\  wing  of  the  French  army,  broken  it  in 
three  places,  forced  it  to  abandon  its  positions,  and 
raahed  forward  in  pursuit.  Blucher,  it  seems,  far 
from  being  useful,  merely  in  the  completion  of  the 
victory,  acted  a  very  important  part  in  gaining  it. 
A  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  fact,  that  though  the 
two  corps  of  Zieten  and  Pirch,  with  which  Blucher 
operated  made  but  a  single  onslaught,  they  yet  lost 
&ix  hundred  men. 

liut  supp<»8e  Blucher  had  not  arrived  at  all,  would 
the  victory  of  25,000  British  troops,  assisted  by 
43.000  allies,  over  46.000  Frenchmen,  have  been 
ftuch  an  unheard  of  achievement  as  the  English 
writers  are  disposed  to  represent  it  t  If  their  own 
accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  one  Englishman  is  at 
any  time  equal  to  two  Frenchmen  !  The  result  of 
litis  battle  proves  any  thing  but  the  truth  of  such  an 
arrogant  assumption.  On  the  contrary  it  places 
the  French  in  a  point  of  view  which  mo8\  attract 
the  intense  admiration  of  all  future  ages.  For 
eight  hours  they  contended  with  the  most  heroic 
vahir  against  fearful  odds,  and,  if  the  Prussians  are 
uorihy  of  credit,  would  not  have  been  beaten  at 
last,  but  fur  the  opportune  arrival  of  Blucher.  So 
far  the  French  statements  are  completely  borne  out 
b;  this  portion  of  their  enemies. 

The  entire  French  force  we  have  seen  was 
71,000.  Wellington  had  under  him  68.000.  Bu- 
luw^s  force  was  between  29  and  30,000,  Blucher's 
aboQi  23,000.  71.000  French  then  were  forced 
from  the  Held  bv  120,000  enemies,  and  this  is  the 


great  exploit  for  which  John  Bull  has  been  paying 
fur  thirty-two  years. 

English  writers,  in  order  to  magnify  the  exer- 
tions of  their  own  countrymen,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  as  worse  than  nothing  the  assis- 
tance of  that  portion  of  the  allied  force  known  as 
the  Dutch  Belgian.  That  these  troops  have  been 
treated  with  great  injustice,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  and  compare  the  lists  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, furnished  by  Captain  Sihorne,  to  perceive.  They 
numbered,  according  lo  Captain  S.,  a  fraction  above 
17,000  men,  and  of  these  they  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  4000,  being  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  their 
whole  force.  The  remainder  of  the  forces,  nnder 
Wellington,  amounted  to  51,000,  and  they  lost 
11,000  all  told.  Surely  if  loss  upon  the  field  of 
battle  be  any  proof  of  steadiness  on  the  part  of 
troops,  the  Dutch  Belgian  corps  may  at  least  contest 
the  palm  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  assist  us 
in  estimating  the  importance  of  Bulow's  ope* 
ration,  and  the  vigor  of  his  attack,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned,  thai  he  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  6,000 
men,  though  actually  engaged  not  more  than  three 
hours.  This  was  more  than  one  fifth  of  his  whole 
force,  while  the  Anglo  Allied  army,  though  engaged 
for  eight  hours,  lost  only  15,000  men,  but  little 
more  than  one  fifth  of  theirs.  When  we  recollect 
that  Bulow  took  off  more  than  one  third  ofihe 
army  destined  to  attack  a  Wellington,  it  behooves 
ua  to  pause  before  we  ascribe  to  the  latter  the 
whole  honor  of  the  victory.  The  Prussians  proved 
themselves  every  way  the  equals  of  the  English. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wellington  would  not  have 
given  battle  in  the  position  of  Waterloo,  if  he  had 
not  depended  on  Blucher*s  assistance.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  he  could  have  avoided  it.  His 
doing  so  would  have  implied  a  night  march,  (always 
according  to  Colonel  Napier,  more  or  less  disas- 
trous,) with  70,000  men  and  200  pieces  of  cannon 
along  a  narrow  causeway,  skirted  on  lx)ih  sides  by 
an  impenetrable  forest,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious 
army,  commanded  by  the  most  remarkable  military 
genius  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Besides,  he  had 
surely  no  right  to  calculate  on  the  unaccountable 
imbecility  of  Grouchy,  who  might  easily  have  ar- 
rested the  march  of  Bulow  in  the  defile  of  St. 
Lambert,  and  therefore  could  not  have  expected 
Prussian  cooperation  until  late  in  the  evening.  We 
find  that  Blucher  did  not  arrive  until  seven.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  time  Wellington  most  have 
calculated  on  withstanding  the  entire  force  of  Na- 
poleon, a  calculation  evidently  based  on  false  pre- 
mises, and  which  exposed  hiin  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  no 
choice,  and  that  he  trusted  to  fortune  for  assistance. 
Certainly  he  had  a  wonderful  run  of  lui*k. 

We  are  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  place 
Napoleon,  as  a  military  man,  far  above  all  those 
who  have  risen  lo  eminence  by  the  same  profession. 
A  genius  the  most  comprehensive,  yet  the  most  mi- 
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nute;  a  cnurage  the  mci^t  brilltanS  yet  the  most 
steady  ;  a  judjjment  the  most  ready,  yet  the  most 
sagacious, — an  iron  will, an  untiring  energy,  an  in- 
vincible perseverance— a  penetration  that  baffled 
all  art,  a  promptness  of  decision  that  set  specala- 
tion  at  defiance,  a  rspidity  of  execution  that  out- 
stripped conjecture — a  power  of  combination  al- 
most miraculous,  a  professional  knowledge  entirely 
unlimited,  an  experience  in  great  operations  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel — if  an  union  of  all  these 
possessions  in  a  single  person  constitute  a  great 
commander,  then  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  and 
possibly  never  may  see  the  equal  of  Nap4ileon. 
Yet  the  mightiest  intellect  may  be  overtasked,  and 
the  labor,  perplexity,  and  care  which  Napoleon  had 
gone  through  within  (he  three  months  preceeding 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  had,  in  all  probability, 
impaired  temporarily  the  energetic  action  of  his 
faculties  at  the  very  moment  when  energy  was 
roost  needed.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  longer 
Napoleon,  from  the  moment  of  crossing  the  Sam- 
bre.  His  neglect  to  bring  up  his  forces  to  Ligny 
and  Quatre  Bras  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  to 
seize  the  pass  of  Genappe,  to  detach  Grouchy  at 
an  earlier  hour,  to  take  possession  of  the  defiles  of 
Si.  Lambert  and  Lasne,  all  indicate  a  very  different 
man  from  him  who,  little  more  than  a  year  before, 
had  conducted  against  numbers  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  one,  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  which 
there  is  any  record. 

As  for  Wellington,  though  successful,  we  see  not 
how  his  success  can  add  greatly  to  his  reputation 
with  posterity.  Without  pretending  to  any  great 
knowledge  of  military  aflfairs,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide  that  the  general  who,  at  the  opening 
of  a  campaign,  finds  his  forces  so  arranged  that 
nothing  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  but 
energy  to  ensure  their  destruction  in  detail,  has 
made  a  most  faulty  disposition.  That  such  was 
the  case  in  this  instance,  no  one  who  reads  Captain 
S.^s  book  can  fail  to  perceive.  Favored  as  he  was 
by  luck,  it  is  surely  no  very  great  achievement  for 
a  General,  with  2*24,000  men  at  his  disposal,  to  foil 
another  with  only  122.000.  Upon  such  an  achieve- 
ment is  Wellington's  fame,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
conquering  of  Napoleon,  founded.  If  Nelson,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  England's  naval  glory,  had  at- 
tacked a  French  fleet  of  seventy-one  sail  of  the  line 
with  sixty. seven  ships  of  the  same  force — and  if, 
after  fighting  for  seven  hours,  until  at  least  twenty  on 
each  side  had  been  put  hors  de  combat,  a  reenforce- 
ment  of  fifiy-two  fresh  vessels  enabled  him  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  squadron,  would  it  have  been 
reckoned  a  very  superhunnn  performance  t  Such 
was  precisely  the  achievement  of  Wellington. 

British  authors  find  no  end  to  their  admiration 
of  the  deeds  of  the  British  army  on  this  occasion. 
What  iheji  shall  we  say  tt»  those  of  the  French  1 
Out  numbered,  attacked  in   front  and  flank,  with! 
every  thing  to  discourage  and   nothinir  to  cheer 


them,  they  fought  for  eight  hours,  not  only  withoot 
yielding,  but  with  so  much  obstinacy  that  in  Gneiss* 
nan's  opinion  they  must  at  last  have  carried  the 
day.  History  does  not  contain  a  record  of  more 
brilliant  and  steady  valor,  than  that  which  disiin- 
gutshed  them  on  this  bloody  day. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Thou  tiny  fiuiterer  bright  and  gay, 
No  more  thy  feathery  form  so  fnir 

On  viewless  wings  shall  dart  and  play 
With  glancing  sunbeams  through  the  air. 

Poor  little  bird,  with  summer  born. 
With  thy  first  summer  flies  thy  breath; 

And  many  sweet  things  live  to  mourn 
The  humming-bird's  untimely  death. 

The  flowers  that  trembled  with  delight. 
Yielding  their  hidden  sweets  to  I  bee. 

At  eve  shall  droop  and  dewy  night 
In  every  cup  a  tear  shall  see. 

And  she — the  girl  of  gentle  heart — 
Who  cherished  thee  with  tender  care, 

Who  taught  thee,  from  her  lips,  thine  art. 
To  kiss  the  roses  blooming  there ; 

To  hang  upon  the  quivering  air 
Fanning  the  blossom  iliou  didV  sip. 

And  draughts  of  nectarous  sweets  to  bear 
From  blushing  rose,  or  rosy  lip ; — 

Well  may  she  fragrant  flower  and  leaf 
Strew  fondly  o'er  thy  little  bed ! 

W>ll  might  she  weep  for  slighter  grief 
And  mourn  for  e'en  less  lovely  dead! 

Ah  me,  that  Death  who  tramplea  kings 
And  slaughters  armies  every  bnar. 

Should  turn  from  strong  and  haughty  thiojrs 
To  wreak  on  thee,  poor  bird,  his  power ! 

The  rainb<iw  hues  of  wavy  light 
That  circled  round  thy  little  heart. 

Could  they  not  charm  his  stony  sight 
Nor  turn  away  his  ruthless  dart! 

This  liny  beauteous  bird  to  die ! 

That  lived  upon  the  breath  of  flowers— 
But  death  nor  spares  the  monarch  high, 

Nor  humming-bird  in  summer  bowers! 
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THE  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  ELDER  ADAMS.* 

il  ii  «el]  known,  thnt  whilst  the  Messenger  has  ever 
ken  oeiitni  in  poliiics,  and  has  avoided  all  meddling  with 
ibe  party  questions  ofihe  duy,  il  has  never  been  indilTereni 
to  (Mil)Iic  aflfaira  of  general  interest ;  liiil  has  frequently  dis- 
cQisrd  tbem  with  ability  and  independence.  This  it  has 
'W  in  some  instances,  though  the  views  advocated  might 
titre  Ijeen  more  or  less  afi|tlicahle  to  some  of  the  questions 
thitdivitkd  the  great  imrties  of  th«  country.  This  was 
i.'ie  C4M,  for  example,  with  the  "  Wnrehoiising  System." 
^n«.Hiihuot  thinexpUnMtiun,  might  deem  the  publication 
of  liie  following  Review  of  the  '•  Administrations  of  W'a»h- 
tfl^lun  NttJ  Adiims'*  a  violation  of  our  principles.  But  in 
fadnnther  party  of  ihe  pr(*sent  day  claims  to  he  federal. 
uid  a  neutml  journal,  like  the  Messenger,  is  the  only  chi«n> 
nellbmuKh  nbicb  a  vindication  ^of  the  **  old  federalists" 
ran  l«  made.  It  ib  with  ibis  view  alone,  and  not  as  ex- 
fveMin^ourowQ  opiniuns,  that  we  insert  it  in  our  pages, 
aii|)}iosinit,  moreover,  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
I'ltDiiiiMirtttions  of  Washington  and  Adams  to  lie  regarded 
u  ffituef!!  of  histor/i  however  men  may  differ  as  to  tne 
cwinse  of  policy  then  pursued.— [£d.  Mtsa. 

We  recollect  do  work  which  has  appeared  during 
the  last  half  century  thai  we  have  read  with  greater 
saiiafactioD  than  the  one  whose  title  is  appended  to 
this  page.  U  is  greatly  tu  be  regretted  that  it  has 
b^n  80  long  withheld  from  the  public,  and  that 
more  of  ibe  same  character  have  nui  been  published. 
Purely  there  must  be  abundant  material  within  the 
afchivea  of  many  of  the  families  of  the  distin- 
guished actors  of  our  revolution,  and  certainly  we 
cao  conceive  no  stronger  obligation,  that  patriotism 
cao  impose,  than  to  bring  it  to  light  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  history  of  political  events  in  this  country, 
ior  the  lastt  wenty  years,  and  the  present  aspect  of 
things  render  it  a  matter  of  primary  and  paramount 
importance  to  strengthen  all  the  good  influences 
w^hich  bear  upon  the  government,  and  we  know  of 
DO  more  effeetaal  way  of  doing  this,  than  to  en- 
lighten the  great  masses  of  the  people  upon  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  which  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  our  re- 
public from  its  foundation. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  people  should  cease  to 
be  frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  political  nomen- 
clature. Quite  time  that  they  should  be  disabused 
of  the  shameful  impositions  which  it  has  been  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  unprincipled  piiUticians 
of  the  country  to  dupe  them  with,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Quite 
lime  that  they  should  be  cored  of  the  monstrous 


*  Memoirs  of  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  John 
Adams.  Edited  from  the  papers  of  Oliver  Wo'colt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  George  Oibbs.  2  vols.  8  vo.  New 
Yofk,  1846. 


error  by  whi(;h  they  have  been  taught  to  rej^ard  the 
name  of  one  of  the  leading  parties  of  the  past  as 
synonymous  with  political  proflic^acy  and  enmity  to 
republican  institutions.  In  looking  back  into  the 
history  of  pnliiics  in  this  country  and  observing  Ihe 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  both  in  past 
and  present  times,  it  is  nut  the  least  surprising  of 
moral  phenomena  to  remark  with  what  entire  suc- 
cess the  members  of  one  party  have  managed  to 
deceive  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  other.  So  completely  has  this  been 
accomplished,  that,  at  this  very  hour  in  the  present 
diffused  state  of  public  intelligence  and  improved 
knowledge  of  political  history,  it  wonid  prove  fatal 
to  the  political  prospects  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  statesman  in  the  union  to  be  acknowledged 
bv  his  friends  to  be  a  federalist,  and  this,  too,  when 
Washington  and  many  others,  the  ablest  men  and 
purest  patriots  our  country  ever  produced,  belonged 
confessedly  to  that  party. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  grave  and  startling  fact, 
calculated  seriously  to  impress  every  thinking  roan, 
and  not  easily  susceptible  of  explanation  upon  any 
supposition  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  or  to  the  honesty  of  politicians. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  leading  federalists 
who  framed  our  constitution,  which  is  their  monu- 
ment,— such  men  as  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
Jay  and  Marshall,  Wolcott  and  Pickering,  Morris 
and  others :— there  is,  we  fancy,  but  little  doubt  re- 
maining on  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  at  the  present  day, 
with  regard  to  their  political  principles:  there  ean 
be  as  little,  we  think,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by 
their  recorded  acts  and  writings.  Nothing  then 
remains  to  explain  the  anomaly,  save  a  belief  in  the 
superior  potency  of  republican  calumny,  the  suppo- 
sition of  general  ignorance  of  political  history  of 
the  country,  or  the  want  of  manly  independence 
and  moral  courage  enough  to  avow  the  truth  and 
act  up  to  it.  Either  of  these  last  assumptions  is 
mortifying  enough  to  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  every  true-hearted  American.  And  yet  we 
know  not  how,  without  attaching  more  importance 
than  it  deserves  to  the  first  hypothesis  to  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  free  to  confess,  having  no  such 
sublime  confidence  in  the  infelligenre  and  impecca- 
bility of  the  sovereign  people  as  many  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  day  : — that  they  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  judges  of  political  principles  or  po- 
litical character,  and  that  even  when  they  doouroe 
at  correct  conclusions  upon  such  subjects,  they  are 
not  always  certain,  by  any  means,  to  give  it  the 
sanction  and  support  of  their  votes. 

The  great  masses  of  people  in  our  country,  exer* 
cise  their  own  judgment  in  political  matters  in  a 
much  smaller  degree  than  is  supposed  by  the  theory 
of  our  institutions,  and  consequently  exercise  much 
less  influence  (ban  is  imagined  by  many  poreons 
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upon  ihe  formal  ion  of  public  opinion.  The  latter 
is  in  almost  all  cases  too  purely  manufactured  to 
constitute  that  wholesome  cheek  upon  the  measures 
and  principles  of  our  povernmeni,  which  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  its  preservation  and  proper  ad- 
ministration. 

Instead  of  discussinigr  great  measures  of  public 
policy  with  reference  alone  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  by  the  standard  of  certain  cardinal  prin- 
ciples; and  invoking  to  (heir  aid  all  the  political 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  country,  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  to  look  at  them  solely  with  a  view 
to  their  origin  and  adaptation  lo  party  purposes. 
A  very  common  answer  to  a  well-reasoned  aigu* 
mem  is  the  utterance  of  certain  political  slang  in- 
tended for  the  ears  of  the  great  mob  of  uneducated 
voters,  or  else  the  violent  and  continued  discharge 
of  certain  political  epithets  such  as  federalist  and 
tory,  having  an  inauspicious  signification  with  the 
vulgar,  and  calculated  consequently  to  prejudice 
their  minds  against  the  individual  with  whose  name 
they  are  associated.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  growing  enormity  of  this  evil,  or  to  denounce 
in  too  strong  language  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  those 
educated  writers  and  speakers  of  our  country,  who 
thus  pander  to  the  ignorance  and  worst  passions  of 
the  people.  As  a  consequence  of  it,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  the  atate  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try is,  at  this  hour,  more  unsound  and  less  to  be  re- 
lied upon  than  either  in  France  or  England, — coun- 
tries enjoying  much  less  political  liberty,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  civil — and  consequently  more 
powerless  for  all  salutary  purposes. 

We  confess,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  we  are 
not  of  the  number  who  have  very  sanguine  notions 
upon  the  sahjeet  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  therefore  we  most  be  par- 
doned for  expressing  a  doubt  whether  in  the  great 
political  revolutions — party  revolutions  we  mean — 
which  have  swept  over  our  country  within  the  last 
ten  years,  at  fieriods  of  popular  electione,  too  much 
credit  has  not  been  given  to  an  enlightened  exer- 
cise of  judgment  on  their  part.  Where  one  man 
changes  his  vote  from  an  honest  conviction  of  error 
in  his  past  principles,  or  the  tendencies  of  past 
measures,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic lands,  or  the  public  treasury,  ninety-nine  do  it 
either  from  the  influence  of  a  political  song,  conta- 
gion of  enthusiasm,  a  conviction  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  party  to  which  they  are  about  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  the  hope  of  political  pre- 
ferment or  its  disappointment,  personal  feeling,  or 
personal  corruption,  or  from  some  insignificant 
senseless  reason-*4nch  as  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  corn,  or  whatever  they  may  produce  happens  to 
fall,  or  that  the  particular  manufacture  in  which 
they  are  engaged  begins  to  languish. 

We  know  that  this  would  be  considered  as  high 
Ueaaon  to  certain  principles  consecrated  in  certain 
acluwls  of  politicians,  so  far  certainly  as  their  pro- 


fessions are  concerned,  and  «*e  know  that  it  is  by 
no  means  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pe<)- 
ple  lo  give  this  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which 
it  is  so  much  the  custom  to  explain  upon  hjpottte- 
ses  so  much  more  agreeable  to  national  pride.  Our 
object,  however,  is  to  tell  the  truth,  not  toflaiier  ibe 
diseased  vanity  of  men;  and  we  think  that  in  doing  so 
we  prove  ourselves  a  much  truer  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple than  those  of  their  very  dear  and  special  advo- 
catrs  who  constantly  proclaim  their  superior  konwl- 
edge  and  sagacity  and  take  advantage  of  their  real 
ignorance  to  lure  them  on  to  the  sanction  of  tnei- 
sures  fraught  with  the  worst  possible  cunsequenees 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Wc  have  the  less  hesitation  in  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  fur  the  reason  that  we  do  not  deem 
the  fault  to  lay  with  the  people  themselves.  The 
sin  rests  at  different  doors.  Jt  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed the  great  masses  of  men  in  oar  coontry, 
whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  are  competent  to  pass  upon  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy,  such  as  the  regulation  of 
the  currency,  the  wisdom  of  the  tarifii*,  or  the  policy 
of  a  national  bank.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  even  with  the  profoundest  study  and  the  most 
mature  consideration  to  come  to  correct  conclusions 
on  such  subjects.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not 
equal  means  of  informing  themselves,  or  equal  leis- 
ure for  the  prosecution  of  such  researches,  most 
necessarily  take  their  opinions  from  others,  and 
those  others  are  too  frequently  the  brawling,  igno- 
rant demagogues  of  their  political  party.  It  is  m 
this  way  that  we  can  alone  account  for  the  soceess 
which  has  attended  the  eflfitrts  of  those  who,  in  times 
past,  have  assailed  the  principles  of  the  federalists. 
Unscrupulous  in  their  means  and  antmated  by  llie 
bitterest  hate,  they  sedulously  denounced  them  as 
entertaining  the  most  monarchical  and  ami-repub- 
lican notions.  Even  Washington  himself  was 
charged  with  designs  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  That  these  representations  shoaM 
have  been  believed  at  the  time,  is  n«K  at  all  sor- 
prising  when  we  recollect  how  readily  we  believe 
evil  of  our  adversary,  how  extreme  were  the  ac- 
tions just  then  entertained  of  political  liberty,  how 
active  and  unprincipled  the  democratic  presses  and 
some  of  the  democratic  leaders — bot  that,  at  ibis 
distant  day,  when  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  en«r 
have  rolled  away  and  the  characters  aiid  acts  vf 
this  great  party  stand  out  in  the  son  light  of  historx. 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  worM.  that  the 
name  of  federalist  should  be  one  of  repmacb, »  m 
circumstance  which  excites  nnr  gravest  astonish- 
ment. We  do  not  belong  to  this  party,  partirularlF, 
unless  it  be  considered  the  party  of  order  and  gw^l 
government,  nor  have  we  any  unfriendly  feeliog^ 
towards  the  republican  party  so  called,  bnt  as  friends 
of  truth  and  political  justice  we  may  safely  chal- 
lenge the  annals  of  the  world  to  furnish  the  history 
of  a  parly  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  kifber 
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devotion  to  the  principles  of  enlightened  liberty, 
mure  disinterested  and  ardent  patriotism,  a  more 
inflexible  integrity  of  purpose  and  stainless  purity 
of  action.  Look  back  now  calmly  through  the 
mists  of  cotemporary  history  and  regard  the  great 
leading  measures  which  marked  the  p<ilicy  of  the 
Federalists  and  see  if  they  do  not  in  every  instance 
bear  the  mark  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest 
patriotism  1  Strange  to  say  they  came  into  exis- 
tence as  a  parly  with  onr  present  constitution,  (the 
olVahused  text  book  of  the  republican  party  of  the 
present  day,)  and  drew  their  name  from  its  advo- 
cacy—the  very  constitution,  the  violation  of  which 
ur  departure  from  which  is  now  denounced  as  fed- 
eral and  anti  republican. 

The  admirable  papers  of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Mad- 
ison, written  under  the  signature  of  the  Federalist, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  laid 
Ihe  glorious  basis  for  the  name.  We  cannot  help 
pausing  to  ask  if  it  docs  not  thus  seem  passing 
strange  that  the  party  who  reared  the  present  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  amidst  the  most 
violent  opposition,  should  be  denonnced  as  enter- 
Uintng  notions  incompatible  with  that  same  gov- 
ernment. Pronounced  heterodox  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  opposed  ibe  building  of  the  political  church 
by  whose  principles  they  are  tried  and  found  want- 
ing! Can  it  be  possible  for  absurdity  and  injustice 
(0(^0  farther  than  thisi 

liCi  us  now  pass,  however,  to  the  leading  acts  of 
tbe  party— and  first  to  the  great  measure  of  IJam- 
ilion  by  which  the  public  debt  of  the  country  was 
funded,  national  credit  established  and  liie  reputa- 
tion of  the  infant  republic  saved  from  disgrace. 
And  here  we  will  say  it  was  a  proud  distinction  for 
(be  federal  party  to  have  first  assumed  shape  and 
cobesiun  in  giving  a  government  to  the  people  of 
ibe  United  States :  it  confers  not  less  honor  upon 
them  than  that  the  second  great  measure  by  which 
Ibey  were  known  and  distinguished  was  one  of  public 
morality  and  national  faith  as  well  as  of  the  sound- 
^t  policy.  The  annals  of  this  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  onr  republic  fill  the  mind  of  an  honorable 
tnan  and  lover  of  his  country  with  feelings  of  the 
uimost  mortification.  The  miserable  shifts  that 
were  made  to  evade  the  obligation  of  public  justice, 
the  studied  misrepresentation  of  those  who  were 
i&king  this  proud  stand  in  vindication  of  their  coon- 
try's  character  make  us  blush  for  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  actors  of  that  day.  Who  doubts  now 
the  wisdom  and  purity  of  that  great  statesman  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  great 
measure  1 

Next  in  the  list  of  political  offences  of  this  dis- 
tingaished  man  to  his  measure  for  restoring  the 
public  credit  of  the  country  and  regulating  its  dis- 
ordered currency,  was  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
different  parties  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  an  institution  of  this  character 


in  the  regulation  of  the  public  currency,  none  can 
look  npon  its  existence  as  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  (as  was  held  by  the  re- 
publican party  of  the  day,)  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  fell  in  all  the  vigor  of  its  manhood  and  the  ma- 
turity of  its  strength  before  the  blow  of  one  of  the 
first  of  our  presidents  ^hose  animosity  it  had  the 
misfortune  to  excite. 

The  treaty,  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  with  Great 
Britain,  wis  another  measure  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  so  greatly  divided  that  although  it  re- 
ceived a  constitutional  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
great  fears  were  entertained  by  many  that  the  house 
of  Representatives  would  not  pass  the  laws  neces- 
sary fur  carrying  the  treaty  into  efiTect.  The  occa- 
sion called  forth  from  Fisher  Ames  a  speech  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  the  effect  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  impending  disgrace.  Of  the  pu- 
rity and  consummate  ability  of  the  patriot  who  nego* 
tiated  this  treaty,  but  little  difference  of  opinion, 
we  imagine,  exists  at  the  present  day,  unparalleled 
as  was  the  violence  with  which  the  administration 
of  Washington  was  assailed  for  having  concluded  it. 

Another  measure  of  the  federal  party,  obnoxious 
to  the  opposition,  was  a  law  passed  for  the  more 
convenient  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.'^     Mr.  Gibbs  says,  (vol.  2.  p.  485.) 

**  The  detestation  in  which  the  opposition  held 
the  Federal  Judiciary  is  well  known.  It  was  (here 
that  they  beheld  the  great  conservative  principle,  the 
strongest  hold  of  the  national  government  upon  the 
people,  the  only  check  on  the  encroachment  of  the 
states,  the  instrument  which  enforced  salutary  bat 
disagreeable  laws,  the  power  which  collected  debts 
and  controlled  demagogues,  wiiich  was  hej'ond  the 
reach  of  majorities,  which,  strong  in  its  tenure  of 
ofifice.  feared  no  clamor,  soaght  no  popularity!  which, 
in  its  lofty  integrity,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
ruption, and  whose  independence  made  ambitioa 
itself  subservient  to  virtue.  Such  an  institution 
had  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  policy  of 
the  opposition ;  its  extension  threatened  it  with  de- 
feat and  hence  sprung  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution  in  its 
subsequent  repeal  :'*  (by  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion.) 

Another  great  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  two  parlies  was  our  difficulty  with  France. 
And  reluctant  as  we  are  to  express  ourselves  harsh- 
ly of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  of 
that  day,  for  many  of  whom  we  have  entertained 
the  highest  admiration,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  simply  remarking,  that  at 'no  epoch  of  onr 
country's  history  does  the  course  of  the  republican 
party  appear  in  more  honorable  and  advantageons 
contrast  than  on  this  occasion.  Led  on  by  the 
great  Washington,  (who  ever  moved  forward  in  his 
political  course,  serene  and  majestic  like  some 
mighty  planet  along  its  predestined  path  in  the  sky,) 
the  federalists  had  the  boldness  to  despise  the  pop- 
ular clamor  of  the  hoar,  and  looking  alone  to  the 
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Irue  interests  of  the  republic,  reg^ardless  of  all  per- 
sonal consitJerations.  Pity  it  is  that  this  portion  of 
our  country *s  history  was  not  oftener  rea.d  and  imi- 
tated by  the  politicians  of  a  subsequent  davL.  The 
sacrifice  of  sdf  and  all  considerations  of  self-in- 
terest when  rendered  necessary  by  the  public  wel- 
fare, is  the  great  lesson  which  it  teaches  and  which 
the  present  state  of  our  country  requires  to  be 
taught. 

The  December  number  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
view, p.  428,  on  this  subject  says : — 

"The  outrages  comraiited  by  France  were  hy 
far  the  jyreatesi  and  beyond  anything  which  Ameri- 
cans can  now  imagine  their  country  would  ever 
have  borne  without  resistance.  Our  ministers 
^ent  to  ask  humbly  for  a  treaty  and  redress,  were 
ignominiously  expelled  from  France,  and  ihe  min- 
isters of  France  had  set  our  laws  at  defiance,  in- 
sulted our  government  and  interfered  openly  in  our 
elections,  yet  a  party  was  found  amon^  us  to  sus- 
tain all  this  and  to  clog  with  all  its  weight  the  arm 
of  government  which  was  ready  to  be  raised  in  re 
sistance. 
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General  Washington's  letter  to  Henry  Lee  npon 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  command  of 
the  western  expedition,  contains  the  following  re- 
marks : 

*'  I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  democratic  societies,  brought  about,  I  believe, 
too  prematurely  for  their  own  views, — which  may 
contribute  to  the  annihilation  of  them.  That  these 
societies  were  instituted  by  the  artful  and  designing 
members, — many  of  their  body,  1  have  no  doubt, 
mean  well  but  know  little  of  the  real  plan,)  prima- 
rily to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  among 
the  people  of  the  government  by  destroying  all 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  it ;  and  that 
these  doctrines  have  been  budding  ever  since,  is 
not  new  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  their  leaders,  and  has  been  attentive  to  their 
manoeuvres.  I  early  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  if 
these  societies  were  not  counteract«>d  or  did  not 
fall  info  dis-esteem  froni  the  knowledge  of  their 
origin  and  the  views  with  which  they  had  been  in- 
stituted by  their  father,  Gbnbt,  for  purposes  well 
known  to  the  government,  thev  would  shake  the 
government  to  its  foundation.  Time  and  circum- 
stances have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  and  I 
deeply  regret  the  probable  consequences,  not  as 
they  will  aflfect  me  personally,  (for  I  have  not  long 
to  act  on  this  theatre,  and  sure  I  am  that  not  a  man 
among  them  can  be  more  anxious  to  put  me  aside 
than  I  am  to  sink  into  the  profoundest  retirement,) 
but  because  I  see^  under  popular  and  fascinating 
guises^  the  most  diabolical  attempts  to  destroy  the 
best  fabric  of  b^mian  government  and  happiness 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
mankind,^^ 

Mr.  Adams  had,  from  the  beginning,  given  his 
hearty  codperation  to  the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton's administration,  and  if  he  believed  them  sound 
his  duty  reqoired  a  firm  adherence  to  them.  At 
first  his  course  was  in  unison  with  the  cabinet 
which  Washingtpn  bad  \e(i  him,  as  well  as  with  bis 


chart  fur  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  stale  which 
elicited  from  a  late  elegant  historian  *  the  just 
praise,  that  **  there  was  nothing  of  uninspired  wis- 
dom which  could  anywise  compare  with  it.*^  Noi- 
withstanding  great  opposition  was  made  to  it,  be 
successfully  laid  the  foundation  of  our  gallant  ditj 
in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  during  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

The  most  obnoxious  of  all  federal  measures  was 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws ;  these  were  consid- 
ered by  the  opposition  as  an  unnecessary  shack- 
ling of  the  press,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  adminisira- 
tion  a  desideratum  for  the  protection  and  contino- 
ance  of  the  government.  The  licentiousness  of 
the  press  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  as  truth  was 
allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  as  a  bar  to  convic- 
tion, we  wonder  that  any  conscientious  man  could 
object  to  punishing  a  slanderer. 

One  of  the  provisions  was,  "  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  president  to  order  all  such  aliens  is 
he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  pea«e  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  he  should  have  reasona- 
ble ground  to  suspect  were  concerned  in  any  trea- 
sonable or  secret  machinations  against  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  tho 
United  States  within  such  time  as  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  said  order." 

A  late  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Legislalnre  of 
South  Carolina,  asserts  that  "  the  right  to  exclude 
from  their  territories  seditious  persons  whose  pres- 
ence may  be  dangerous  to  their  peace,  is  esseoiiil 
to  every  independent  state.'*  And  yet  South  Caro- 
lina pronouitced  Mr.  Adams*  law  onconstitutional. 

Alas!  for  our  country  and  Mr.  Adams'  fioae 
that  he  shoold  have  abandoned  principles,  policy 
and  friends  in  order  to  retain  power,  thus  eclipsini( 
all  the  glory  of  having  honorably  won«  (what  «'U 
supposed  to  be,)  the  goal  of  his  ambitioo.  Col 
Pickering  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Adams*  correspon- 
dence with  Cunningham  says,  **  unfortunately  io 
the  hey-dey  of  victory  when  the  United  Sutes 
were  rising  in  their  own  estimation  and  were  cheer- 
ed by  admiring  Eorope,  Mr.  Adams  struck  his  fl^ 
to  France  and  gave  up  the  trophies  of  oar  victo- 
ries, stipulating  to  restore  her  national  vessels 
which  had  been  captured  by  ours.  He  porchueii 
peace  at  the  expense  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
her  spoliations  on  our  commerce  without  an  eqaiT^* 
lent,  f* 

The  clubs  instituted  by  Genet  still  bore  vnj, 
although  **  their  first  fruita,**  the  western  iosnrree- 
tion,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  Wash- 
ington, the  whole  weight  of  whose  |>ersonaI  ioAa- 
ence  was  necessary  to  effect  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs  says,  (vol.  1,  p.  466,)  that 

"  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  a  restless  and  irn- 

*  Mr.  Allison,  on  the  fanwell  address. 
t  A  bill  for  the  payment  of  which  passed  Coogretft  asd 
was  vetoed  by  President  Polk. 
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lible  temperament,  jealous  of  others*  praise  and 
Mspicioas  uf  their  iufloence  ;  nbsiinate,  yet  fickle  ; 
tciuaied  bf  an  ambition  which  could  boar  neither 
oppMition  nor  Itikewarmness.  and  vain  lo  a  degree 
ipproachin^r  insanity — he  was  of  himself  incapa- 
ble alike  of  conceiving  or  aciinj;  npon  a  settled 
system  of  policy,  and  was  to  others  as  easy  a  sub- 
ject for  indirect  management  as  he  was  impracti- 
cable to  a  more  legitimate  approach.^' 

The  Democratic  Review  says  of  Mr.  Adams, 
(p.  429.  Dec.  1846.) 

"This  is  the  man  to  whom  that  hieh- minded  party, 
for  such  the  Federalists  of  Washington  undouhi- 
edly  were,  committed  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
Irr  and  bitterly  and  most  deservedly  were  they 
made  to  repent  it.  He  acted  fur  awhile  in  their 
right  views  and  showed  a  bold  front  to  France, 
tbeo  suddenly  in  a  moment  when   his  measures 


of  the  public  voters  ; — we  mean  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice. We  believe  that  more  than  one  of  the  great 
measures  and  acts  of  this  governmenf^  within  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  the  result  of  this  sort  ot 
manufacture  and  proclamation  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Dut  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject  matter 
nf  our  paper.  We  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  noble  conduct  which  ever  distin- 
ofnished  the  Federalists  as  a  party  in  all  matters 
involving  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  The  pub- 
lic interest,  regardless  of  the  popularity  of  the 
measure,  was  the  sole  motive  of  their  action,  and 
for  this  wd  can  never  honor  them  too  much,  nor 
too  frequently  recall  them  to  the  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  the  present  age.     Would  that  we  had 

...        .       .  .    ,  ^     .    ^h®  power  of  infusing  into  the  public  men  of  the 

wemed  triumphant  he  changed  them,  sent  a  fresh  ,^.„.««4  j  _    i..!^    e  ^^        ui-      •  »  ..  «r  #1.^ 

eD.l««y  to  wek  a  Iri-aly.  and  obtained  it  fron,  Bo-  '?'«»*"'  «■*'  •°°'«  ''"'«  °!  ""  Pf'!"  '"""»  "^'•'» 


naparle,  whose  unexpectedly  sudden  accession  to 
supreme  power  brought  new  views  with  it  to  the 
eonnciis  of  France.  It  was  an  hnmiliating  treaty 
abandonintr  virtually  all  claim  to  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions, of  which  we  had  been  robbed,  and  affording 
U8  no  security  nor  guaranties  against  further  rob- 
beries in  future.  Still  it  was  peace,  and  not  war, 
ifld  the  advocates  of  peace  joined  with  the  parti- 
lans  of  France  to  accept  it,  bat  not  to  thank  Mr. 
Adams  for  it.  He  had  done  it  all  to  conciliate 
t^«se  last,  but  they  bad  made  him  play  their  game 
for  (heir  own  purposes,  not  for  his  ;  they  were  not 
gained  and  bis  own  friends  were  alienated.*' 

We  look  upon  the  portents  of  the  present  times 
viik  feelings  of  dark  foreboding  and  fear.  It  may 
^  that  a  kind  Providence  watches  over  the  desti- 
ny of  our  country  for  some  great  purpose  of  its 
<»vo,  independent  of  any  particular  claims  we  have 
fur  special  proieetion,  and  **  shapes  events'*  to  this 
end,  **  rough  hew  them  as  we  may ;"  but  if  there  is 
B<it,  we  scarcely  see  how  it  is  possible  that  any 
<Hber  than  the  most  disastrous  results  can  eventu- 
ally be  realised  from  the  all-absorbing  spirit  of  party 
and  the  wide-spread  and  almost  universal  corrup- 
tion which  it  has  snperindnred. 

We  do  not  know,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  evil  of  such  a 
fearfal  character  as  in  our  own  at  the  present  day. 
Certainly  not  in  England.  There  poblic  senti- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
drove  the  government,  however  adverse  to  it,  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are  demanded 
by  the  advance  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  prog- 
rns  of  society ;  but  here  the  government  and  its 
orfrans,  the  pensioned  presses  of  pnrty  make  nut 
in  advance  what  pntilic  opinion  is  to  be — and  such 
it  mnst  be,  or  else  those  who  make  opposition  to 
the  proRlamaiion  of  the  party  setting  iv  forth,  are 
resisted  with  perpetual  preclusion  from  its  privi- 
^es  and  advantages,  and  these  are  generally  of 
wch  a  character  as  appeal  unfortunately  in  this 
<^niry,  with  an  all-eoni rolling  pow*er  to  the  minds '  i  vol.  16  mo. 


distinguished  men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch- 
would  that  we  had  the  strength  of  some  mighty 
political  Sampson,  that  we  might  break  asunder 
the  party  bonds  which  bind  together  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  leave  them  with  unshackled 
and  regenerate  minds  to  promote  such  measures  as 
tend  alone  to  the  good  of  their  country  and  tke 
world. 

This  is  the  great  Catholic  emancipation  which 
tilts  country  requires  to  accomplish  the  glorious 
destiny  which  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness  to  be- 
lieve has  been  marked  out  for  it  by  a  superintending 
providence ;  and  unless  it  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
we  fear  there  are  men  yet  living  who  will  write 
the  Decline  and  downfall  of  our  Republic.  Noth- 
ing tends  more  strongly  to  bring  about  this  con- 
summation than  the  bold  and  fearless  publication 
of  truth,  as  expressed  in  such  works,  as  it  has  been 
Mr.  Gibbs*  honor  and  good  fortune  to  compile,  and 
as  a  patriot  we  thank  him  for  the  spirit  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task — and 
we  trust  he  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  personal 
considerations  from  giving  his  countrymen  what- 
ever may  yet  remain  of  the  invaluable  materials 
for  history,  which  he  may  have  from  the  archives 
of  his  patriotic  ancestors. 

Phocioit. 


JOHN  ADAMS.  • 

We  are  informed  in  Davis'  Life  of  Burr,  vol  2, 
p.  86,  that  a  Scotchman  named  Wood,  in  1801, 
first  compiled  a  work,  the  present  title  of  which 
is  sppended  to  this  page,  from  materials  furnished 
principslly  by  the  late  William  Daane,  editor  of 
»*  The  Aurora,''  and  Calender,  author  of  "  The 

*  The  suppressed  history  of  the  sd ministration  of  Jolia 
Adams.  Republished  with  notes,  &c.,  by  John  Henry 
Sherburne,  author  of  the  Life  of  the  Chevalier  John  Paul 
Jones,  &c.,  &c.     Philadelphia.    Walker  &  Gibbs,  1846. 
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Prospect  before  u*  r'— That  tweWe  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  were  printed  and  one  of  them  having 
been  submitted  to  Col.  Burr,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  publication  of  the  work  was  cal- 
culated to  do  injury  to  the  republican  party  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  stipulated  sura  for  its  suppression. 

Mr.  Sherburne  states  in  pp.  10  and  13  of  his 
introduction,  that  two  friends  of  the  gentleman, 
(Col.  Burr,)  and  the  publisher  only  were  present 
at  the  conflagration  of  the  sheets  :  that  some  few 
copies  escaped  the  flames,  and  the  one  in  his  pos- 
session was  presented  by  President  JeflTerson  to 
his  father.  If  so,  one  would  suppose  it  must  have 
been  given  to  Judge  Sherburne  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  of  which  the  present  publication 
is  a  gross  violation. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  the 
compiler  to  the  publishers,  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  imposed  upon. 

"  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1801. 

"  To  Messrs.  Barlas,  Ward  &  Co. 

"  Gent.  Havinp  discovered  lately  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  which 
1  compiled  for  you,  is  in  several  parts  false  and  er- 
roneous, as  it  regards  public  events,  and  entirely 
incorrect  as  it  regards  individual  characters,  1 
have  the  most  anxious  desire  that  it  shall  be  sup- 
pressed, for  which  purpose  I  engage  to  indemnify 
you  for  the  net  expenses  of  paper  and  print,  and  to 
furnish  you  with  an  altered  copy  fit  for  the  press ; 
the  copy-right  of  which  I  will  assign  over  to  you 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.  In  the  event 
of  your  non-compliance,  I  shall  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  publishing  the  above  to  the  world, 
and  also  to  set  on  foot  a  new  work  in  vindication 
of  the  characters  I  may  have  injured ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  malice  and  injury  done,  which  never 
were  intended  by  me,  may  rest  on  you  alone. 
I  am,  Gent.,  yours  &c., 

John  Wood. 


In  a  note  to  page  15  of  a  pamphlet,  issued  by 
Mr.  Wood  at  that  time,  we  are  informed  that  *'  the 
publishers  requested  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston 
to  peruse  the  work  in  question,  which  he  did,  and 
decided  it  to  be  libellous  and  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity." 

On  page  36  of  t^ie  pamphlet,  it  is  slated  that  Mr. 
Duane  being  afraid  that  the  contents  of  his  letters 
would  be  made  public,  after  the  suppression,  urged 
the  return  of  them  to  him  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  7, 
1802.  Oo  this  subject  Mr.  Wood  remarks  in  page 
39,  that, 


public  office— who  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  the 
world  the  contents  of  letters  evidently  intended  f« 
the  Post  Ofiice — who  glories  in  being  the  declarer 
of  secrets,  ought  to  vail  himself  from  society,  to 
look  to  his  own  heart  for  consolation  and  noi  ap- 
peal to  the  world  from  whom  he  can  only  expect 
insult  and  bitter  reproach." 


"  They  were  written  to  me  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  publishing  their  contents  to  the  world  ;  no 
secrecy  was  attached  to  them.  No  private  mat- 
ters were  contained  in  them,  nor  was  there  a  sin- 
gle expression  prohibiting  me  from  quoting  Mr. 
Duane  as  my  authority  for  the  facts  which  they 
contained.  Had  they  been  founded  in  truth  and 
not  fabrications,  he  could  have  had  no  cause  of 
complaint.  A  man  who  was  partly  the  means  of 
ransacking  in  a  clandestine  manner  the  books  of  a 


Such  is  the  work,  suppressed  under  the  circero- 
stances  we  have  related,  that  Mr.  Sherborne  has 
deemed  a  becoming  duty  to  re-animate,  and  foria- 
naie  indeed  is  it  that  the  endorsement  of  his  Dime 
is  not  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  give  it  currency. 
A  want  of  method  and  discrimination  is  manifest 
in  this  volume  as  well  as  in  the  '*  Life  of  Jones," 
both  exhibiting  a  dull  collection  of  disjointed  dor- 
uments  thrown  together  without  order,  taste,  or 
judgment,  while  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  le- 
gitimate narrative,  sentences,  in  the  manner  of  con- 
tinuances, are  interspersed  at  cautious  intervals  be- 
tween the  various  subjects  and  their  necessary  di- 
visions :  while  the  conelusions  at  which  Mr.  Sher- 
burne arrives  in  almost  every  instance,  so  palpably 
contradict  truth  as  to  excite  disgust  in  every  reader 
conversant  with  our  annals. 

Notwithstanding  the  slanders  and  libels  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  work  before  os  contains  alw 
many  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  prominent  political  actors  of  that  day,  which 
in  competent  hands,  might  be  moulded  into  nseful 
form.  Mr.  Sherburne  has  moreover  made  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  original  work ; — the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Adams  and  William  Cun- 
ningham, and  we  regret,  as  he  published  at  all,  be 
did  not  add  also  Pickering's  Review  of  the  same, 
which  illustrates  Mr.  Adams'  administrati«Mi  inocli 
more  fully  than  the  suppressed  work. 

Our  article  on  Mr.  Gibbs'  History  of  the  .Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  Adams,  sapex- 
sedes  the  necessity  of  adverting  pariieolarly  in  this 
paper  to  the  leading  measures  of  that  eveniftl 
period  ;  therefore,  our  remarks  will  be  confised 
chiefly  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  dcdoced 
from  this  compilation  and  bis  own  letters. 

We  hold,  with  Tacitus,  that  '*  it  is  th«  histori- 
an's  duly  to  rejudge  the  conduct  of  men  iu  ord^r 
that  generous  actions  may  be  saved  from  olilivipo. 
and  the  authors  of  pernicions  counsels  and  the  per- 
petrators of  evil  deeds,  may  see  beforehand  ibe 
infamy  which  awaits  them  at  the  tribunal  of  p<»- 
terity." 

On  pages  15  and  16  of  the  history  in  question, 
the  editor  has  made  the  following  remarks,— 


"By  retirement  after  the  revolution,  Mr.  AJ- 
ams  might  have  preserved  a  rank  in  that  luminous 
galaxy  of  heroes  and  statesmen  who  galltnilf 
achieved  our  independence  ;  but  his  ambitious  niin J 
sought  eagerly  for  power — he  obtained  it;  his  abase 
of  it  caused  his  downfall  like  other  ambitioos  lead- 
ers who  have  risen,  flonrished  and  fallen ;  provia? 
thai  inordinate  and  noprincipled  thirst  for  power  in 
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a  repoblic  has  always  been  the  inveterate  bane  of 
liberty/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  By  a  constant  recuirence  to  first  principles  and 
aa  unceasing  inspection  and  scrutiny  into  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  our  distinguished  men,  wp 
may  hope  still  to  preserve  our  rights  and  perpetu- 
ate them.  However  elevated  his  rank,  powerful 
his  conoeotiona,  or  anUmiied  hia  hold  upon  the  ea- 
timaiion  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  we  shall 
not  shrink  from  snnimoninff  the  delinquent  to  that 
tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — the  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion." 

These  are  ab<uit  the  only  prains  of  wheat  we 
have  been  enabled  to  find  in  Mr.  Sherburne's  bushel 
of  chalf,  so  we  place  ihem  in  advance  of  all  others 
called  forth  by  the  occasion. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Adams  is  yet  to  be  written,  al- 
tliOQ^h  memoirs  of  most  of  his  dislingnished  com- 
patriois  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  world. 
Allen,  in  his  American  Biography,  (the  edition  of 
1S3'2,)  announced  that  ex- President  Adams*  was  pre- 
paring a  life  of  his  father  ;  but  it  seems  he  awarded 
that  duty  to  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Adams,  who 
has  substituted  therefor  a  meagre  selection  from 
the  letters  of  his  grandfather,  which,  while  they 
partially  illustrate  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written,  leave  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  much  has  been  withheld  which 
would  not  tell  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Adams'  illustrious  compatriot,  John  Jay, 
legarded  '*  our  dispute  with  our  mother  country  as 
one  in  which  men  might  conscientiously  lake  op- 
posite sides'* — and  the  immortal  Washington  in  a 
leiier  to  Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax,  a  Virginian  loyal- 
ist, said,  •*  The  friendship  which  I  ever  professed 
and  fell  for  you,  met  with  no  diminntion  from  the 
difference  of  our  political  opinions.  T  knew  the 
rectitude  of  my  own  sentiments  and  believing  in 
the  sincerity  of  youra,  lamented,  although  I  did  not 
condemn,  your  renunciation  of  the  creed  I  had 
adopted." 

Nut  so  with  Mr.  Adams;  he  exhibited  a  perse- 
cuting and  sanguinary  spirit,  when  he  wrote  from 

Holland  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  ^i  is  true,  I  believe  what  you  suggest,  that 
^>rd  North  showed  a  disposition  to  give  up  the 
contest,  but  was  diverted  from  it,  not  unlikely  by 
ih<'  representations  of  the  Americans  in  London, 
^'ho  in  conjunction  with  their  coadjutors  in  Ameri- 
ca have  been  thorns  io  ns  indeed  on  both  sides 
of  the  water ;  but  /  think  their  career  might  have 
Pffn  stopped  on  your  side^  if  the  executive  of- 
ficers had  not  been  too  timid  on  a  point  which  I  so 
'trenuously  recommended  at  firsts  viz:  to  Jine^  im- 
prison and  hang  all  inimical  to  the  cause^  without 
faynr  or  affection.  I  fciresaw  the  evil  that  would 
arise  from  that  quarter  and  wished  to  have  timely 
stopped  it.  /  would  have  hanged  my  own  brother 
if  he  took  part  with  our  enemy  in  this  contest.  *'— 
P»ge  229. 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Adams  addressed  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  shows 
his  love  of  place. 


«( 


I  hsve  ever  been  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
unstability  of  a  pablic  coarse,  and  have  endeavored 
to  preserve  my  mind  prepared  to  return  to  my 
rocks  and  forests  with  tranquillity.  Yet  I  assure 
you  I  begin  to  fear  that  habits  will  steal  upon  me 
which  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  break  when  the  tune 
shall  come  thai  I  must  retire.^* 

So  early  as  1777,  Mr.  Adams  manifested  his 
ambition  to  obtain  the  first  place.  On  the  25th 
February,  in  a  Congressional  speech  reported  by 
Dr.  Rush,  he  remarked  as  follows : 

"  There  are  certain  principles  which  follow  us 
through  life-— and  never  more  certainly  than  love 
of  the  first  place — we  see  it  in  the  forms  at  school 
in  which  children  sit.  It  prevails  equally  to  the 
latest  period  of  life.  /  am  sorry  to  find  it  prevail 
so  little  in  this  house.  I  have  been  distressed  to 
see  some  of  our  members  disposed  to  idolize  an 
image  which  their  own  hands  have  molten.  I  speak 
of  the  superstitious  veneration  which  is  paid  to 
General  Washington.  I  honor  him  for  his  good 
qaalities,  but  in  this  house  I  feel  myself  his  supe* 
riar — in  private  life  I  shall  always  acknowledge 
him  to  be  mine.'* 

Again  on  the  26th  October,  same  year,  he  writes 
thus: 

**  Congress  will  appoint  a  thanksgiving  for  some 
saccesses  in  the  North  in  which  Washington  was 
not  concerned,  and  one  canse  of  it  ought  to  be,  that 
the  glory  of  turning  the  tide  of  arms  is  not  imme- 
diately due  to  the  commander-in-chief,  nor  South- 
ern tro4ips.  If  it  had  been,  idolatry  and  adulation 
would  have  been  unbounded.  Now  we  can  allow 
a  certain  citizen  to  be  wise  and  virtuous  and  good, 
without  thinking  him  a  deity  or  savior." — J.  Ad- 
ams* letters,  vol.  2,  pp.  14  and  16. 

U  would  seem,  by  p.  247,  of  same  volume,  that 
the  reporters  of  the  ceremony  of  Mr.  Adams'  in- 
auguration to  the  Presidency,  dwelt  so  largely  upon 
the  tears  shed  at  Washington's  retirement  as  to 
sensibly  touch  Mr.  Adams  in  the  tenderest  point. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  (says  the  latter.)  whether  this 
weeping  was  from  joy  or  grief — whether  for  loss 
of  their  beloved  president,  or  the  accession  of  an 
nnbeloved  one.  Every  body  talks  of  the  tears, 
full  eyes,  the  trickling  eyes,  i&c,  but  all  is  enigma 
to  me.  No  one  descends  into  particulars  to  ssy 
why  or  wherefore.  I  am,  therefore,  left  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  all  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved.** 

Mr.  Adams  seems  not  to  have  understood  the 
emotions  of  a  gratefuPpeople,  created  as  it  were 
by  Washington's  genius  and  virtue,  on  sering  their 
country's  father  descend  into  the  itmib  of  retire- 
ment, but  fancied  in  it  something  of  a  personal 
slight  to  himself. 

Cof .  Pickering  in  his  review  of  the  Cunningham 
correspondence,  attached  to  the  work  before  us, 
savs — 
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ITnforinnately  in  the  hey-dey  of  victory,  when 
the  United  Stales  were  risinjr  in  their  own  estima- 
tion and  were  cheered  by  admiring  Europe,  Mr. 
Adams  struck  his  Flag  lo  France  and  gave  up  the 
trophies  of  our  vi^-tories,  stipulating  to  restore  her 
national  vessels  which  had  been  captured  by  ours. 
He  purchased  peace  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions, 
the  amount  of  her  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
wiiliout  an  equivalent." 

General  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Aciams' 
desertion  of  his  principles  and  party,  remarks  in 
his  famous  letter  to  the  public  that, 

"  We  are  driven  to  snoh  a  solution  of  his  course 
in  some  system  of  concession  to  his  poHiieal  op- 
ponents— a  system  the  most  fatal  to  himself  and 
the  cause  of  public  order  of  any  he  could  possibly 
devise.  It  is  by  teraporisings  like  these  that  men 
at  the  head  of  aiSfairs  lose  the  respect  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  It  is  by  temporisings  like  these  that 
in  times  of  fermentation  and  commotion,  fjovern- 
ments  are  prostrated  which  might  easily  have  been 

upheld  by  an  erect  and  imposing  attitude." 

#  •  •  • 

"  I  early  adopted  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  which 
all  my  subsequent  experience  lias  confirmed,  that 
he  is  of  an  imagination  sublimated  and  eccentric, 
propitious  neither  to  the  regular  display  of  sonnd 
judgment,  nor  steady  adherence  to  any  systematic 
plan  of  conduct,  and  1  began  to  perceive  what  has 
since  become  too  manifest,  that  to  this  defect  are 
added  the  unfortunate  foible  of  a  vanity  without 
hounds,  and  a  jealousy  capable  of  discoloring  every 
object." 

Had  Jay  been  selected  to  succeed  VVashington 
instead  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  of  the  govern* 
ment  wonld  not  have  been  changed ;  f<ir  Washing- 
ton's well-defined  chart  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ship  of  state  had  been  submitted  to  the  first-men- 
tioned statesman  and  was  approved  ;  therefore  it  is 
to  Mr.  Adams  alone  we  must  attribute  the  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  party,  **  who  were  entrenched 
within  a  citadel,"  (said  Judge  Sedgwick,)  *^  when 
Mr.  Adaros  cried  treason  and  deserted'' — he  soon 
fell,  "  like  stars  that  fall ;  to  rise  no  more." 

On  page  356  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  departure 
on  his  mission  *  to  Russia,  his  father  thus  wrote  re- 
specting him.  '*  I  hope  his  absence  will  not  be 
long.  Aristides  Is  banished  because  be  is  too  JQst. 
He  will  not  leave  an  abler  nor  honester  man  be- 
hind him." 

This  appointment  was  his  first  reward  for  de- 
serting his  principles  and  party.  Who  can  forget 
the  abject  degradation  of  Mr.  Adams  when  under 
the  goad  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  influence  of 
vindictive  passions  towards  those  early  friends  who 
had  advanced  him  to  his  celebrity,  he  fabricated 
the  groundless  charge  of  their  disloyalty,  and  with 
Mr.  Giles  as  the  bear-ward  sneaked  to  the  white- 
house  to  disclose  to  the  President  the  welcome 

♦  See  Tucker'*  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  2,  pp.  277.?07. 


slander  t  What  must  have  been  Mr.  Adams*  tor- 
ments  during  that  short  pilgrimage  from  the  capi- 
lol  to  the  palace,  to  act  the  part  of  a  base  informer 
at  the  best ;  in  reality  of  a  vile  slanderer  ^ 

As  the  construction  of  other  men's  rooiircsby 
the  Adamses  has  been  so  habitually  uncharitable, 
we  feel  less  delicacy  than  we  otherwise  should  io 
descanting  upon  their  faults.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  defeated  politicians  who  apparently  eaoU 
never  see  anything  for  the  advantage  of  the  Stale 
in  measures  that  did  not  tend  to  promote  their  own 
personal  ends — and  who  respectively  abandoned 
policy,  principles  and  friends,  (and  then  slandered 
those  friends,)  the  better  to  gain  or  secure  the  ob- 
ject of  their  unhallowed  ambition. 

Thank  God !  the  patri(»ttsm  of  Hamilton  and 
Pickering,  of  Cabot,  Ames  and  Prcscott,  is  stamped 
indellibly  upon  our  annals,  whilst  their  treacherous 
libellers  shall  forever  bear  the  stigma  of  giving  by 
their  course  **  A  rude  shock  to  the  best  fabric  of 
human  government  and  happiness,  ever  presented 
to  the  acceptance  of  mankind."  * 

The  truth  is,  the  party  which  the  Adamses  de- 
serted and  betrayed  was  never  disloyal — they  had 
framed  the  Constitution,  which  is  their  raonotnent. 
Their  principles  and  system  remain  unchanged; 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be  sound  and  that 
whoever  departs  from  them  is  soon  entangled  is  a 
thicket  of  briars,  or  foundered  in  Serbooean  bofs. 

Disappointed  ambition  seems  to  have  shirpened 
the  arrows  which  the  Adamses  have  so  freely  dis- 
charged at  all  not  disposed  to  admit  the  full  extent 
of  their  claims.  That  t  hey  have  been  frigid  friends 
and  mean  enemies,  the  baseless  charge  of  disloy- 
alty made  by  the  one,  and  the  slanderoos  letters  to 
Cunningham  by  the  other,  fully  evince.  And  Ion?, 
very  long  will  our  country  have  lo  deplore  the  bias 
which  the  erratic  and  selfish  course  of  both  father 
and  son  have  successively  given  tu  her  cooo»ela. 

*  Washington's  Letters. 


SPRING  IN  '47. 


Slowly  and  timidly  cometh  she  on. 
With  a  tearful  smile  and  a  visage  wan. 
Shrinking  with  fear  from  the  crisping  sonnd 
Of  her  startled  step  on  the  frosty  ground; 

Cow'ring  beneath  the  faded  vest, 
Which  tnantled  her  form  in  its  wintry  rest, 
And  meekly  bending  before  the  gale 
That  rusheih  abroad  with  an  angry  w*ait. 

But  onward  she  cometh  with  aspect  mild, 
For  Nature  hath  summoned  her  peerless  child 
And  come  she  must,  at  a  mot  Iter's  call, 
Though  winter  still  boldeth  the  earth  in  thrall. 

Burst eth  no  germ  from  its  wintry  sheaf, 
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$«cileih  no  bud  with  its  nascent  leaf, 
Harren  and  sear  is  the  thorny  stem, 
Which  hoideth  enshrined  the  rose^s  gem, — 
Waiting  a  loach  from  the  South  breeze  light, 
Or  a  kiss  from  the  sun,  in  its  noonday  height, 
To  rise,  like  a  Queen  with  her  vesture  on. 
And  reign,  a  vernal  Paragon. 

But  oh,  sweet  Spring  !  uprear  thy  visage  meek, 
And  let  the  south  wind  bathe  thy  palid  cheek  I 
Go,  where  the  fresh  grass  by  the  brouk  side  spring- 

eih: 
And  where  the  music  of  the  wild  bird  ringeth 

Fiillow,  where  Nature  hoards  her  precious  things 
And  drink  ethereal  vigor  from  her  springs  ; 
Then  inrn  and  pour  thy  brightness  on  the  earth, 
W'biih  pincth,  till  thou  call  her  flowrets  forth. 

v/    .    .     « 


OUR  COLLEGES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  Literature  nnd  sound 
Edudtion,  the  recent  intelligence  from  several  of  our  Col- 
lem  must  lie  both  gratifying  and  encouraging.  From  the 
West  and  the  £a8t,  mosl  flattering  evidences  of  prosperity 
ud  usefulness  have  come  before  the  public;  whilst  upon 
several  important  inalilutions  whose  heads  seemed  to  have 
drooped,  the  dews  of  fostering  liberality  have  fallen,  revi- 
sing ibem  to  freshness  and  vigor. 

Randolph  Maeon,  with  an  increased  endowment  of 
tSOfiOO,  obuined  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  her  Presi- 
li^ot.  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  will  enter  upon  a  new  and 
i»i|hcr  career. 

Hampden  Sidney ^  the  offspring  of  our  Revolutionary 
ttnes,  and  perpetuating  the  names  of  Liberty's  Champi* 
oQs,  pro<iiises  also  to  extend  her  uaefiilness,  by  the  crea- 
^of  icholarships  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  by  other 
■nodes  of  enlaricing  her  resources. 

^Vashington  College,  honored  with  the  special  patronage 
and  care  of  him  whose  name  it  bears,  shows  by  the  recent 
report  of  her  annual  Commencement,  that  she  is  still  hon- 
<^<>bly  and  efficiently  prosecuting  the  great  objects  of  her 
foundation. 

The  Unntrtityt  now  safe,  we  trust,  from  the  attacks  of 
Ignorance,  prejudice,  iliiberaiity  and  demagoguism,  is  pro- 
ving bfr>ielf  woithy  of  the  liberal  Slate  patronage  which 
sKe  receives:  and  by  the  new  system  of  educating  State 
beneficiaries  at  inconsiderable  expense,  is  directly  repay* 
^H  it  tn  the  community.  The  late  eiercises  at  the  close 
of  the  Session,  of  which  we  spokejn  our  last  number,  fully 
realized  ibe  high  expectations  which  had  been  excited. 
Ibe  Addresses  of  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Burwell,  and  the 
Eulogy  of  Mr-  Minor  on  Prof.  Davis,  are  to  be  pul)lished. 

f  be  Military  Inatitute  at  Lexington  is  no  less  worthy  of 
ibe  tappori  givpn  it,  and  well  deserves  the  high  reputation 
^'bicb  in  so  short  a  time  it  has  earned. 

From  Emory  and  Henrys  BethaHy^  and  JUetor,  so  far  as 
intelligence  of  them  has  reached  us,  the  re{x>rls  are  f»« 
vorable. 

Our  Medical  IrutitiUioiUy  too,  deserve  especial  notice  in  this 
catalogue.  Besides  the  Medical  Department  attheUnlversi' 
<Ti  there  are  Medical  Schools  in  Winchester  and  the  City  of 
Kicfatnond  ;  and  there  are  rumors  of  others  founded  not  only 
upon  the  approved  principles  of  Medical  Science,  but  also 
upon  those  of  Tbompsonianitm  and  quackery.  The  Med- 
ical school  in  this  city  has  rapidly  won  its  way  to  no  low- 


degree  of  favor  and  distinction,  and  will,  we  ho^e.  soon  lie 
able  to  announce  a  successor  to  Dr.  Warner,  who  will  bring 
to  it  both  reputation  and  strength.  * 

Only  one  of  our  Culleges,  we  believe,  yet  remains.  We 
desire  to  do  justice  to  them  all ;— to  the  Faculties  of  all 
has  the  Messenger  been  more  or  less  indebted  for  aid,  either 
literary  or  pecuniary,  or  both.  Our  sentiment,  elsewhere 
expressed,  and  which  we  commend  lo  the  adoption  of 
others,  is. 

The  Colleges  of  our  State  ;  Virginia's  Fame,  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  their  sons, — to  preserve  and  extend  it 
their  common  doty. 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Non  diversa  tamen,  qualero  decet  esse  sororuro. 

Business  calling  us  to  Williamsburg,  we  took  occasion 
to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  William  and  Mary, — 
the  only  truly  venerable  of  all  our  inatitulions.  It  was  in- 
deed a  source  of  pure  and  high  delight  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  so  many  grand  and  elevating  State  and  National  remi- 
niscences;— reminiscences  which  thrilled  our  heart  and 
mind,  as  we  recalled  them  on  the  spot  when  astudent there 
years  ago ;  but  which  have  thrilled  us  atiil  more  since,  as 
we  have  dwelt  in  thought  and  memory  upon  them.  Indeed 
mind  and  spirit  seemed  to  have  felt  a  kind  of  unwonted 
exhilaration  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  old  *'  Middle  Plan- 
tation ;"  and  under  its  influence,  aided  and  partly  inspired 
by  generous  hospitality,  warm  greetings,  and  constant  com- 
panionship with  some  of  older  heads,  but  hearts  almost  as 
young  as  our  own,  a  few  days  there  fled  by  as  so  many 
hours  winged  with  joy  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  annual  address 
before  the  Alumni,  was  delivered  by  Wm.  H.  Mucfarland, 
Esq. ; — of  its  appropriateness,  sound  wisdom  and  good 
taste,  our  readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  as  we  insert  it  in  the  present  number. 

On  the  5lh  of  July,  the  honora  of  the  College  were  award- 
ed to  those  who  had  won  them ;  and  a  number  of  Orations 
delivered,  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  acceptable 
to  the  auditors,  as  was  evinced  by  their  great  patience  and 
attention  during  a  long  session. 

The  Visitors  resolved  tn  enlarge,  in  several  important 
respects,  the  course  of  study  puraned  in  the  College,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  of  New  Orleans,  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  H.  is  widely  known  as  an  eminent  orator,  his- 
torian and  divine.  May  his  connection  with  the  College 
be  highly  auspicious !  f 

The  exercises  of  the  ••  Public  Day"  at  William  and  Mary, 
have  long  been  closed  with  a  dinner,  at  which  the  Decla> 
ration  of  Independence  is  read,  and  an  oration  delivered  by 
some  student,  who  ia  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  students. 
This  session,  however,  owing  to  the  emulation  between  the 
Literary  Societies,  the  students  could  not  agree  upon  one 
orator,  and  determined  to  have  two.  But  so  far  as  we  could 
observe,  no  enmities  were  produced,  snd  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  division  without  a  difference ;  and  so  far  as  the 
guests  were  concerned,  getting  two  excellent  dinnera  on 
the  same  day  was  too  much  in  keeping  with  "old  Vir- 
ginia hospitality"  to  be  complained  of  by  ihem. 

Several  guesu  attended  both  dinnera ;— among  them  was 
Mr.  Lyons,  a  distinguished  Alumnus  of  the  College.  Being 
appropriately  and  handsomely  toasted  soon  after  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  dinner  of  the  Mireanx  Union  Socie- 
ty, Mr.  L.,  as  a  Visitor,  and  as  such  responsible  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  College,  blandly  and  kindly  alluded  to  the 

*  This  ihey  have  now  done.  In  Dr.  Charles  Bell  Gibson, 
of  Baltimore. 

t  We  have  since  learned  that  Dr.  H.  has  declined,  having 
been  elected  about  the  same  time  President  of  the  Embryo 
Univeisity  of  Louisiana,  which  office  he  has  accepted. 
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division  oT  which  we  have  spoken,  and  urged  the  propriety 
of  entire  harmony  among  all  ihe  aludents  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. But  be  did  this  without  espousing  either  side,  and 
only  in  view  of  future  results  to  which  such  want  of  una- 
nimity might  lead.  Both  dinners  passed  oflf  with  great 
animation  and  decorum,  and  were  enlivened  by  various 
exhibitions  of  genius  and  wit. 

Among  the  closing  exercises  of  William  and  Mary  was 
the  usual  V^aledictor^  Address  from  the  Facully  to  the  Slu- 
dents,— delivered  this  year,  by  Judge  Be»erley  Tucker,  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  At  the  request  of  the  Students  we  pub- 
lish it  below. — [Ed.  Mess. 


JUDGE  TUCKER'S  ADDRESS. 
[Pvblishcd  by  request  of  the  Students.] 

Once  more,  young  Gentlemen,  it  has  devolved 
on  me  to  speak  the  parting  words,  which  VVilliam 
and  Mary  is  accustomed  to  address  to  her  Sons, 
when,  leaving  her  sheltering  walls,  they  prepaie 
to  enter  on  the  bustling  scenes  of  Life.  The  occa- 
sion is  always  interesting.  The  thought  that  so 
many  that  we  have  known  in  all  the  iniimacy, 
that  characterises  the  intercourse  between  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Students  of  this  Institution,  are  abuut 
to  leave  us  forever  :  that  of  these  not  a  few  may 
never  again  cross  our  path  in  life,  and  that  of  some 
perhaps  no  tidings  for  good  or  ill  may  ever  reach 
us,  impresses  the  mind  with  sad  and  solemn  awe. 
Add  to  this  the  great  probability  that  /  may  not 
live  to  perform  again  the  task  to  which  I  am  now 
called — the  probability  indeed,  (for,  at  my  age  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,)  that  my  voice  may  be  now 
heard  for  the  last  time  within  these  walls,  and  that 
none  of  you  may  ever  see  my  face  again,  and  you 
may  readily  believe  that  I  feel  more  than  common 
responsibility  in  now  addressing  you.  There  are 
moments  and  circumstances  in  every  man>  life 
calculated  to  give  more  than  common  weight  to  his 
words ;  and  none  so  imposing  as  when,  standing 
on  the  verge  of  time,  he  gives  his  last  breath  in 
warning  and  admonition  to  those  he  leaves  behind. 
Death  is  eloquent  though  dumb;  and,  when  he  speaks 
through  lips  already  touched  by  his  consecrating, 
truth-inspiring  hand,  what  ear  is  not  bent  to  hear 
his  words,  what  heart  is  not  alive  to  the  faint  breath- 
ings of  his  eloquence  !  How  solemn  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  father  in  using  that  last  opportunity 
to  speak  the  words  of  wisdom  to  his  children  ! 
How  solemn  the  responsibility  of  those  who  hear 
them  !     How  solemn  is  mine  at  this  moment ! 

Gentlemen  ;  of  all  the  associations  which  have 
connected  me  with  life  one  only  now  remains  which 
has  endured  so  long  as  my  relation  to  this  institu- 
tion. No  spot  on  earth  can  call  up  so  many  re- 
collections of  the  distant  past  as  that  where  I  now 
stand.  The  sports  and  strifes  of  my  boyhood,  the 
emulations  of  youth,  the  labors  of  declining  age — 
this  room  is  the  scene  of  all.  It  was  my  grammar 
school.  About  the  time  I  passed  into  the  higher 
classes  it  became  the  lecture  room  for  these.     It 


was  the  chamber  of  oar  debating  societies ;  aod 
here  have  1  heard  the  first  essays  at  eloquence  froco 
men  whc  se  voices  have  since  influenced  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  whose  names  are  famous  in 
the  world's  history.  The  cogent  reasoning  of 
Johnson ;  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Leigh ;  the  acete- 
ness  of  Stanard  ;  the  logic  of  Barbour;  the  sound 
good  sense  of  one  whom  it  may  not  become  me  to 
name,  but  who  even  then  united  the  simplicity  of 
the  boy,  which  he  has  never  lost,  with  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  age,  all  these  rise  up  before  lue 
in  their  accustomed  places,  as  my  eye  glaoeea 
around  the  room.  Jurists,  Statesmen  and  Warri- 
ors— here  was  the  nursery  of  their  greatness :  here 
was  the  arena  of  their  6r8t  struggle  for  fame. 
The  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bar  and 
bench  ;  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union  ;  the  chief- 
tain whose  triumphant  banner  now  haogs,  hke  a 
thunder-cloud,  on  the  brow  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  City  of  Mnnteanma, 
all  were  my  compeers  here.  How  can  the  scene 
of  such  recollections  be  other  than  a  hallowed  spot 
to  me  1  How  can  the  institutions,  around  which 
they  cluster,  ever  cease  to  be  an  object  of  deep 
and  unabating  interest  ?  Why  else  am  1  here  1  I 
who  had  made  myself  a  home  in  a  distant  land, 
and  identified  myself  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
State  now  great  and  prosperous — VVhy  am  1  here  \ 
It  is  that  1  had  left  behind  me  here,  the  scene  vS 
all  these  reminiscences,  and  also  something  yet 
dearer  to  my  heart  than  these,  and  something  far 
which  I  looked  in  vain  elsewhere. 

What  was  that  1 — Gentlemen  there  ia  a  peculi- 
arity common  to  the  character  of  this  Institoiioo 
and  to  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  ha« 
often  attracted  observation,  and  provoked  the  ea* 
quiry  which  of  these  might  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  other?  To  my  mind  the  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  events  which  vert 
passing  in  the  mother  country  just  200  years  ago. 
It  was  then  that  the  banner  of  loyalty,  which,  io 
the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion,  had  waved 
triumphant  over  (he  enemies  of  the  crown,  be^an 
to  droop— ere  long  to  be  trailed  in  the  dust— tnis* 
pled  down  and  dishonored.  It  was  then  that  ms}- 
titudes  of  gallant  men  who  knew  no  comprmnisc 
of  honor,  who  could  not  learn  how  to  palter  is  a 
double  sense,  to  unswear  allegiance,  and  to  show 
their  fidelity  lo  their  king  by  warring  against  ha 
life,  were  borne  down  in  the  strife,  and,  driven  fn*« 
their  native  land,  sought  shelter  in  the  ever  lo>al 
colony  of  Virginia.  More  than  half  the  iababi- 
tants  came  over  about  that  time  and  they  broosht 
with  them  all  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  all  the  self- 
renouncing  generosity,  all  the  nnwaveriog  6de!itj 
to  plighted  faith,  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  at  home.  They  had  their  faults,  bot  false 
hood  was  not  among  them.  They  had  their  weak- 
nesses, but  fickleness  and  fear  were  not  of  the  ns  j- 
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kept  ali?e,  e? eo  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom*'— deeply  imbued  with  **  that  sen- 
sibility of  honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wonnd. 
which  inspired  ooaraj^e  while  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its 


grossness. 


Gentlemen ;  it  was  by  these  men  and  fur  the 
edacatioo  of  the  sons  of  these  men  that  William 
and  Mary  College  was  founded.     That  it  might  not 
disappoint  their  wishes,  it  was  indispensable  that, 
whatever  else  was  taught,  it  should  be  a  school  of 
BONOS.    Without  this  it  might  have  wasted  its  re- 
sources ia  the  hopeless  attempt  to  impart  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  the  Indian :  but  it  could  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  that  class  of  men  whose 
confidence  is  indispensable  to  the  success  and  use- 
fulness of  an  academic  institution.     Thus  did  Wi|. 
lisiD  and  Mary  College  receive  the  impress  of  their 
character,  and  take  the  lead  in  that  great  experi- 
inent  in  the  discipline  of  the  yonthful  mind,  which 
sahsiitutes  candid  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of 
the  popil,  and  a  frank  reliance  on  his  honor,  fur  es- 
pinnafre,  severity  and  the  restraints  of  the  cloister. 
The  experiment  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
'xaraple  hss  to  a  certain  extent  been  every  where 
followed.    But  William  and  Mary  still  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  rest.     Emboldened  by  success, 
she  went  on  steadily,  to  establish  a  system  aho- 
Ijeihcr  her  own.     Yon,  Gentlemen,  need  not  be 
told  what  that  system  is.     You  need  not  be  told  of 
ihe  unreserved  confidence  reposed  in  the  honor  of 
the  Student  who  is  thereby  made  a  co-worker  with 
his  preceptors  in  the  moral  training  and  discipline  of 
his  mind.    While  nothing  is  required  of  him  but 
Ktemino  to  his  studies,  nothing  is  forbidden  but  du- 
HIiog,  which  might  be  fatal  to  his  life,  and  gam- 
bling and  drunkenness  and  tavern-haunting,  which 
most  be  pernicious  to  his  health,  his  intellect  and 
his  morals.     To  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  interest, 
fonified  by  his  plighted  word,  the  enfurcement  of 
this  scanty  but  important  code  is  committed,  while 
icademic  censures  are  only  resorted  to  in  extreme 
>nd  rare  cases.     How  faithfully  the  Professors 
fulfil  the  implied  engagement  on  their  part,  to  rely 
confidingly  on  the  honor  thus  pledged,  is  known  to 
&n  who  have  come  under  their  discipline.     W^ere 
they  80  disingenuous  as  to  establish  covertly  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage — did  they  themselves  act,  in  any 
<Icgree,  the  pari  of  spies, — did  they  not  even  wink 
^^r^,  lest  they  might  seem  to  doubt  the  honor  on 
which  they  profess  to  rely,  they  would  have  had  no 
nght  to  complain  if  their  plan  had  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.     But  while  they  openly  and  in  good 
fsith  acted  on  the  professed  conviction,  that  the 
son  of  a  Virginia  Gentleman  must  be  incapable  of 
forfeiting  his  plighted  word,  they  had  a  right  to 
feel  assured  that  their  reliance  on  his  honor  would 
oot  be  disappointed.     Gentlemen,  it  has  not  been 
iuappointed.    It  is  not  given  to  all  to  do  credit  to 
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their  instroctors  by  their  attaiMnents  in  Literature 
and  Science — but  when  have  the  Sons  of  William 
and  Mary  dishonored  hen  by  dishonoring  them- 
selves f  Which  of  them  has  at  any  time  shown 
himself  base,  false  to  his  wordt  treacherous  to  his 
friend — dishonest  in  his  dealings  ?  The  result  of 
the  experiment  has  been  as  brilliant  as  its  concep- 
tion was  grand  and  noble. 

But,  Gentlemen,!  repeat  t>»at  William  and  Mary 
is  not  to  be  accounted  the  oathor  oi  thie  experi- 
ment.    In  making  it  she  did  but  become  the  expo- 
nent of  the  character  of  the  People  to  which  she 
owed  her  existence.     She  could  not  do  otherwise ; 
nor  while  Virginia  remains  what  she  was^  can  she 
do  otherwise.     Some  sort  of  preparation  is  requi- 
red to  qualify  a  Student  to  enter  any  academic  In- 
stitiuimi.    In  some  it  is  a  smattering  of  the  Clas- 
sics— or  a  knowledge  of  the  radiments  of  Mathe- 
matics.    William  and  Mary  true  to  her  original 
vocation,  demands  only  a /ove  oftruth,9nd  a  sense  of 
honor.    These  are  all  she  asks.     To  him  who 
comes  thus  prepared,  she  holds  herself  ready  to 
afford  all  the  benefits  of  Edocatton.    All   not  so 
qualified  mistake  their  place,  when  they  enter  an  in* 
stitution  founded  on  such  principles.     They  can  get 
nothing  here  bui  disgrace  and  ruin  of  body,  mind 
and  purse.     But  God  be  thanked,  the  spirit  of  the 
Gentleman  reigns,  as  it  ever  1ms  reigned,  para- 
mi)unt  in  the  minds  of  Virginians ;  and  far — far 
from  us  be  the  day,  when  fathers  shall  cease  to  im- 
bue the  minds  of  their  sons  with  principles  and 
sentiments  which  shall  make  a  breach  of  faith,— 
the  forfeiture  of  the  plighted  wor^^, — an  abuse  of 
confidence, — or  any  other  form  of  baseness  possi- 
ble to  the  Youth  of  this  proud  old  State.     Should 
that  day  ever  come,  the  glory  of  Virginia  wiJ]  have 
passed  away  forever ;  and  W^illiain  and  Mary  must 
then  govern  herself  by  those  grim  maxims  which 
make  np  the  code  of  all  power  "  iwt  standing  on 
its  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  those  subjected  to 
it.'*     No  longer  a  school  of  Honor,  she  most  be 
given  over  to  prying  Yankee  pedagogues,  with 
their  spies  and  domiciliary  visits,  and  their  petty 
regulations  extending  to  the  down-lying  and  the 
uprising — the  cut  of  the  eoat  and  the  color   of 
the  hat,  and  all  those  vexatious  minotie  which  are 
meant  to  make  the  Student  sensible  of  Ms  mistake, 
if  at  any  time  be  should  fancy  hiiosetf  a  gentle- 
man. 

Gentlemen ; — William  and  Mary  is  what  Vir- 
ginia made  her.  Virginia  continues  what  she  is  in 
part  because  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  ehivalry  eon- 
linues  to  act  on  her  through  William  and  Mary. 
Each  is  at  once  cause  and  effect,  and  each  ia  ne- 
cessary to  the  other.  William  and  Mary  is  the 
Palladium  of  Virginia,  to  be  guarded  aa  the  ark  of 
her  safety.  Let  her  distribute  to  others  the  beard- 
ed wealth  of  her  literary  fond — let  her  boild  ep 
other  universities  and  foster  other  colleges,  and 
waste  her  resources  in  the  nnprefitable  schaBie  ^S 
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establifihing  free-schools  which  none  will  attend — 
We  shall  not  complain.  Let  but  the  Virsriuia  Gen- 
tlemanj  true  to  the  untarnished  honor  of  his  line- 
age, train  up  his  Sons  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  fathers  and  emulate  their  character-^courteous 
and  manly — genile  and  not  fearful — incapable  of 
falsehood  or  prevarication,  and  animated  by  an 
ever  wakeful  vigilance  of  Honor — let  this  be  so, 
and  Wtlliam  and  Mary  will  stand,  and  Virginia 
will  stand — and  the  principles  so  long  held  sacred 
by  Virginia  will  stand — and  all  will  stand  together 
in  Prosperity  and  Honor. 

Amen — So  be  it. 

You,  young  Gentlemen,  are  our  Epistle  to  Vir- 
ginia. Go  forth  and  proclaim  to  her  Sons  that  in 
this  Temple  of  Honor,  the  sacred  fire  snatched  by 
our  fathers  from  the  allar  on  which  they  had  of- 
fered up  their  all,  is  still  preserved.  Let  your  lips 
speak  it.  Let  your  lives  proclaim  it ;  and  may 
your  success  in  all  things  be  a  new  illustration  of 
the  great  truth,  "  that  he  who  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  but  he  who  will  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
truth,  to  him  shall  be  added  Honor  and  Peace  and 
Happiness,  Innh  here  and  hereafter.*'  Honor  is 
the  Shield  with  which  your  Alma  Mater  bucklers 
you  for  the  strifes  of  the  world,  and  like  the  Spar- 
tan Mother,  her  words  are  "  Return  with  it  or  on  it.** 


»      THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  LITERARY  CLASS. 

BY  WM.  H.  MACFARLAXD,  ESQ. 

In  submission  to  «  resolution  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of 
William  and  Mary,  communicated  by  a  committee,  Mr. 
MncfHrlnnd  consented  to  prepare  for  publication  ihe  follow- 
ing  Address,  dehvt^red  at  their  request,  in  the  College  chap- 
el, on  the  3rd  of  July  lust. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

The  motives  f«ir  it  are  so  attractive,  that  it  might 
be  expected  the  alumni  of  our  venerable  Collejre 
would  gladly  reassemble  upon  every  anniversary. 
They  might  be  expected  to  welcome  the  returning 
season  for  the  refined  enjoyment  which  its  proi)er 
observance  would  never  fail  to  administer ;  as  well 
as  for  its  happy  tendency  to  revive  and  diflluse  a 
taste  for  literature  and  the  arts.  The  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  after  years  with  the  companions  of  their 
studies ;  and  the  impulse  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  sound  learning  by  so  meeting,  would,  it 
might  be  supposed,  appeal  with  attractive  force  to 
all  who  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  their 
alma  mater.  The  business  and  cares  of  active  life 
might  be  dismissed  for  a  short  interval,  to  allow 
its  votaries  to  witness  the  exercises  of  a  new  class 
abont  to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  to  note  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  sinoe  they  stood  in 
the  same  interesting  position,  and  to  manifest  the 
tiDearity  of  their  homage  fur  moral  and  intellectual 
cultora. 


It  would  have  aflforded  me  unaflfected  pleasure 
to  have  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  position  of 
my  own  choice  on  this  occasion,  that  of  an  unob- 
served, but  interested  spectator,  mingling  in  the 
kindly  greetings  which  belong  to  such  re-oniona, 
and  adding  my  own  to  the  common  regret  for  the 
absence  of  so  many  who  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  this  classic  place ; — and  most  of  all  lor 
those — ah !  of  how  many  is  it  true  of  the  class  of 
which  I  was  a  member — and  you  who  date  from 
later  periods  are  startled  by  your  own  monrnful 
recollections — whom  death  removed  ere  yet  the 
world  could  know  and  honor  them  as  did  their 
youthful  friends.  But  you  have  required  of  me  a 
different  office  ;  and  it  would  have  be«n  an  Donnr- 
thy  requital  of  the  honor  of  the  app<iinimeat,  and 
shown  me  less  sensible  than  T  am  of  the  benefits 
connected  with  a  due  observance  of  the  occasion, 
to  have  declined  to  address  you,  moefa  as  J  dread 
to  disappoint  your  partial  expectarions. 

The  motives  in  which  the  society  of  alumni  has 
its  origin,  its  preservation  through  corning  year?, 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  its  anniversary, — all 
which  concern  the  being  and  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  unite  to  give  importance  to  the  annnal  ad- 
dress. It  is  easier  far  to  determine  %vhat  the  ad- 
dress ought  to  be,  than  to  invest  it  with  the  eleva- 
tion adapted  to  its  design.  It  onght  to  be  neither 
trite  in  its  subject,  nor  common-place  in  its  rejec- 
tions— with  an  aim  far  nobler  than  tu  cater  to  a 
momentary  indulgence.  It  should  aim  to  commu- 
nicate a  new  impulse  to  moral  progress — stieb  as 
those  who  unite  graceful  elocuttnn  with  profuond, 
original  thought  are  permitted  to  aspire  to.  At 
least,  it  ought  to  embody  something  of  the  same 
generous  spirit  of  concern  for  the  mora!  elevaiioo 
of  our  race,  in  which  this  venerable  College  had 
its  being,  and  which,  with  earnest  labors,  through 
so  many  years,  it  has  striven  to  achieve.  The  ad- 
dress is  the  exponent  of  an  association  founded 
upon  academic  ties — those  enduring  ties  which 
spring  up  in  the  members  of  a  literary  class,  and 
bind  them  at  once  to  each  other  and  to  their  com- 
mon mother,  and  it  should  be  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  academic  life.  All,  however,  which  my 
occupations  have  allowed  me  to  attempt,  is  briedr 
to  direct  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  deep  inter- 
est in  itself,  and  which  is  not  in  danger  of  losins 
its  attraction  by  imperfect  discussion. 

This  subject  is,  the  importance  of  a  Literarf 
Class, 

Few  are  insensible  of  the  importance  of  litera- 
ture :  but  there  is  not  the  same  general  dispositioo 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  literary  men. 
Learning  is  thought  of  even  by  the  ignorant  ai 
something  which  confers  solid  advantages:  hot 
men  who  are  known  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  knowledge,  fail  to  obtain  the  consideration 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  accord  to 
them.     The  habits  of  the  present  age  are  to  e«i- 
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mate  all  things  by  their  exchangeable  value :  and 
the  rules  of  this  commercial  arithmetic  are  applied 
to  determine  the  position  of  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers, itis  too  much  the  habit,  even  among  class- 
es  of  whom  jnster  conceptions  mijjhl  be  expected. 
to  look  upon  authors  of  acknowledged  eminence  as 
persons  who  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  their 
taleois.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  midst  the  tiirouU 
aod  conflicts  of  jarring  interests,  that  the  true  dis- 
tiuciioo  of  a  country  is  its  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  and  that  iustitutions  are  valuable  according 
as  their  tendency  is  u>  nourish  **  vigorous  thought 
and  Tiriuoos  porpiwe."  The  influence  of  literary 
men  is  so  silent  snd  indirect,  and  works  to  its  bene* 
ficeat  results  by  such  gentle  agency,  that,  like 
oiher  beoefaeturs,  they  are  overlooked  because 
they  are  out  of  sight. 

By  a  literary  class  I  mean  an  order  of  men  whose 
concern  and  aim  are  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge; — who  apply  themselves  to  discover 
and  to  establish  moral  and  physical  truth.  That 
order  of  men,  who  are  not  satisfied  to  rest  upon 
past  discoveries  and  achievements,  hot  are  lired  with 
a  nobler  zeal  to  dissipate  pernicious  errors,  and  to 
rise  to  loftier  attainments.  The  men  who  regard 
moral  aod  intellectual  cnlture  as  the  highest  aim  of 
a  rational  nature,  and  who  estimate  other  qualities 
and  occupations  by  their  bearing  upon  it.  Those 
*'ho  determine  the  -progress  of  society  by  its  men- 
ul  stature :  and  as  nature  and  diligent  application 
liate  fitted  them,  are  engaged  in  training  it  to  grace 
and  majesty.  The  learned  who  are  yet  learners, 
in  whatever  department  of  human  knowledge  they 
porsue  their  laborious  researches,  and  who  regard 
the  power  of  thought  as  their  highest  distinction. 
vhich  neither  their  own  glory  nor  their  social  du- 
ties will  allow  them  to  neglect.  In  the  language 
of  a  beautiful  writer,  a  literary  class  is  that  which 
employs  "  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  to  its 
o«'D  enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself 
in  enduring  forms." 

Such  is  a  literary  class  in  the  noblest  form  of 
its  existence.  None  but  itself  is  capable  of  esti- 
mating its  importance  ;  and  yet  fur  that  it  is  of  all 
other  things  least  capable,  from  the  modesty  insep- 
arable from  true  greatness.  Its  presence,  wherever 
happily  found,  is  visible  in  the  impress  of  its  own 
^aiitiful  resemblance  npon  the  diversified  forms 
^hich  exhibit  and  denote  the  tone  and  condition  of 
ao^ieties.  Reversing  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
yet  scarcely  less  certain  in  its  operation,  ii  is  nn- 
ceasinuly  employed  in  elevating  the  whole  body  of 
the  cmninunily  to  its  own  standards.  So  true  it  is 
that  the  taste  and  habits  of  society  reflect  the  char- 
acter  of  its  literati.  A  low  degree  of  attainment 
10 these,  and  a  deficiency  of  perception  of  the  great 
ends  of  instruction,  or  of  power  for  careful  induo- 
ti««,are  repr<iduced  with  fecund  aggravation  in  the 
blind  followers  of  the  blind; — whereas  society  is 
carried  forward  with  sore  and  unremitted  progre.-js. 


by  the  impulses  which  originate  in  pure,  medita- 
tive, gif\ed  minds. 

It  will  serve  to  impress  us  with  a  more  distinct 
perception  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  a  lit- 
erary class,  to  consider  for  a  moment  its  utility  in 
some  of  its  more  obvious  relations.  It  is  this  class 
alone  which  can  furnish  unweariable  agents  in  the 
great  concern  of  education,  religious  and  secular — 
for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  can  be  found  at 
all  fitted  for  the  high  employment.  It  is  to  this 
class  communities  are  indebted  for  those  discove- 
ries and  improvements,  and  for  those  manifold  ex- 
hibit ions  of  thought  and  taste,  which  impart  strength 
no  less  than  refinement  to  society.  Men  of  pro- 
found learning,  who  *'  prefer  before  all  other  tem- 
ples the  upright  heart  and  pure,"  stay  the  venge- 
ful retributions  which  heedless  ignorance  is  busy 
in  provoking,  and  render  their  country  ^'conspicuous 
at  a  distance.*'  Other  distinctions  are  soon  forgot- 
ten— the  wealth  which  made  the  owner  the  object 
of  ignorant  or  dissembling  adulation,  is,  when  bro- 
ken op  and  distributed,  of  greater  worth  than  when 
headed  with  parsimonious  care — power,  place,  rank, 
in  themselves  confer  no  title  to  grateful  remem- 
brance, and  society  is  often  a  gainer  by  their  loss:— 
but  distinctions  founded  on  intellectual  power  wor- 
thily applied,  survive  the  oblivion  of  all  other  C07 
temporary  diversities,  and  future  ages,  even  uiore 
than  their  own,  honor  the  glorious  names.  The 
crusty  Lord  Treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  he 
is  called  by  I^ord  Campbell,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Chancellors,  who  derisively  pronounced  the  F'airie 
Queen  an  old  song,  is  thought  of,  if  remembered  at 
all,  without  respect ;  whilst  the  poem  and  the  poet 
live  and  will  live  in  unfading  memory. 

Our  own  history  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  influence  which  superior  men  may  exert 
upon  a  whole  people.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  past  to  encourage  a  ho|)e,  that  the 
body  of  citizens  could  be  trusted  to  construct  a 
new  system  of  civil  polity,  founded  on  a  philo- 
sophical postulate.  In  truth,  the  authors  of  our 
institutions,  for  the  earnest  faithfulness  of  their  la- 
bors, were  unmatched  by  any  antecedent  body  of 
reformers.  The  voluntary  submission  of  the  pea- 
pie  to  he  instructed  by  their  Madisons  and  HamiU 
tons,  was  a  noble  instance  of  popular  homage  to 
the  majesty  of  profound  and  virtuous  minds.  The 
novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  whole  nation  in 
anxious  deliberation, — the  passions  and  prejudices 
which  would  disturb  the  national  judgment,  rebuked 
and  chained  down  by  the  exertion  of  mural  and  in- 
tellectual infldence. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  my  limits  will  not 
permit  it,  to  cite  examples  of  communities  awaken- 
ed to  a  new  sense  of  their  duties  and  their  rights 
by  the  exertions  of  thoughtful  and  original  minds. 
Many  such  examples  there  are.  Instances  in  which 
it  had  been  the  privilege  of  an  individual,  to  im- 
part a  new   and  renovating  impulse  to  his  age. 
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Troth,  whether  it  concerns  the  moral  interests  of 
society,  or  as  it  exists  ip  the  line  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, is  a  prtxe,  not  to  nonbers,  but  to  individual 
might.  Aad,  as  it  is  discoverable  only  by  an  earn- 
est, indomitable  spirit,  so  when  discovered,  the 
same  agency  is  sufficient  to  compel  the  consent  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one,  however,  to  whom  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  brie0y  alluding.  One,  of  whom  we 
are  moornAilly  reminded  on  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion, to  which  his  preaeoce  for  so  many  years 
imparted  a  peculiar  interest  and  attraction.  A 
learned  and  accomplished  scholar,  who  beautifully 
illustrated  in  his  own  person  the  dignity  and  weight 
of  the  literary  character.  One  whose  life  was 
eminently  useful,  and  who  has  left  an  impression 
of  himself,  which  will  survive  to  future  times ; — 
in  many  able  essays,  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
his  profoeod  instruction.  The  high  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  long  list  of  illustrious  men,  reared 
by  our  venerable  College  to  adorn  and  serve  the 
State,  was  his  by  a  troe  and  undisputed  title.  He 
would  have  won  distinction  on  any  theatre,  by  the 
tbrce  of  his  character  and  extent  and  depth  of  his 
knowledge;  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  useful, 
rather  than  consptcooos;  and  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  Professor,  be- 
stowed upon  his  coentry  his  learning  and  his  ener- 
gies. Short  as  was  his  life,  and  unexpectedly  as 
tt  closed.  President  Dew  deserved  the  wide-spread 
lamentation  uttered  at  his  untimely  death,  for  there 
was  removed  a  dignified  and  profound  scholar ;  an 
accomplished  and  able  Professor ;  an  enterprising 
aad  spotless  citizen. 

A  free  commonwealth  above  all  others  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  sound,  enlightened  public 
opinion.  An  opinion  founded  upon  definite  per- 
ceptioas,  fixed  in  the  national  faith.  It  may  exist 
without  any  higher  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture than  is  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  attaining.  It  is  but  another  name 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  manner  in  which  the 
mass  of  society  is  accustomed  to  inquire  and  to 
decide.  To  state  it  in  another  form,  it  is  the  moral 
habit  of  society,  as  exhibited  by  a  reverenne  for 
what  is  true  and  immutable ;  that  which  leads  a 
people  to  approve  whatever  is  safe  and  beneficent ; 
and  to  condemn  what  is  meretricious  and  a  snare 
tu  popular  vanity. 

The  importance  of  such  a  public  opinion  can- 
not be  mistaken.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
in  the  highest  degree  important  that  a  free 
people  should  be  considerate  and  conscientious. 
In  countries  where  the  protection  of  the  State,  and 
the  nurture  of  its  multiplied  interests,  rest  upon 
distinct  and  independent  orders,  it  may  not  be  ab- 
•olotely  essential  that  the  citiaens  generally  should 
be  virtuoos  and  intelligent.     The  State  may  be 
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prosperous  and  stable  though  the  great  body  of  tJie 
people  are  ignorant  and  grovelling.  Batitisfiite 
otherwise  with  a  people  who  acknowledge  do  re- 
straints but  such  as  are  voluntary  and  sdr-ioposed. 
As  the  government  is  exclusively  in  their  haods, 
it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  themselves ;  snd  tw 
country  exhibits  the  fruits  of  a  wise  administniies. 
or  of  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  one,  accordiegtoilM 
degree  of  the  common  intelligence,  and  trjoniwi 
sound  opinions  prevail.  In  eonservaula  caan 
libertate  esse  prtvatun  neminem. 

Now,  the  agency  of  literary  men,  in  crfatia;  i 
sound  public  opinion,  is  inestimably  importtoi.  h  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  exist  wtthogitbfn. 
It  is  for  them  to  seize  on  the  public  aitentios  and 
infuse  their  own  spirit  into  the  common  oiIikS.  To 
spread  abroad  a  luminous  atmosphere,  benign  to 
the  growth  of  grace  and  Tirtue.  and  msl'^niDt 
only  to  what  is  dispar aiding  and  false.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  is,  however  beaati/bl  is  theory 
visionary  and  impracticable.  Then  is  ao  Umit  to 
the  power  of  gifted  minds  over  the  deep  splines  of 
the  human  soul.  No  restrictions  on  the  missiofl 
of  an  earnest  reformer  in  the  elevation  to  which  be 
may  carry  the  race.  Stran$;e  that  it  shoold  be 
supposed  that  the  power  of  mind  over  mind  is  less 
supreme  than  over  the  forms  of  the  material  crea- 
tion. 

What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
world,  St  any  former  era,  but  for  the  lifhl  which 
beamed  from  a  few  heroic  spirits.  What  is  the 
progress  of  society  in  any  age,  but  the  irianph  of 
individual  mind,  fashioning  it  to  his  own  eoovic- 
tions.  A  Bacon  and  a  Milton,  a  Newtoo  snd  a 
Shakspeare,  have  shown  as  well  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  intellect  to  fashion  asd  lo 
mould,  as  that  there  is  none  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery. The  epochs  of  the  world  mark  b«t  the 
accession  of  a  new  impulse,  from  the  ascensinn  of 
a  master  mind.  All  great  reforms  have  had  their 
beginning  in  the  earnest  efforts  of  an  intrepid  lesder. 
Why  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  a  reforniatioR 
more  pervading  and  elevated  than  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed,  is  within  the  power  of  mind  to  ef- 
fect— a  mind  fired  by  a  holy  seat  to  awaken  the 
race  to  a  true  conception  of  its  moral  and  spiriioti 
relations ;  and  fitted  for  the  high  achievement,  is 
alone  man  can  be,  by  heaven- born  illominaiiAn. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  current  opisioRf  ^f 
an  age,  the  sentiments  that  prevail,  the  taste  wbifH 
distinguishes  it,  are  mainly  determined  by  hs  lit- 
erary class.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  class  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  common  mind ;  nor 
that  alone,  but  the  force  and  strength  of  the  ca^ 
rent.  This  is  a  class  which  finds  a  market  ever 
ready  to  admire  the  fashion  of  its  fabrics.  It  is 
influential  to  purify  or  to  demoralixe ;  to  bei?et  a 
taste  and  faculty  for  what  is  true,  permanent, sossd, 
or  for  what  is  frivolous,  effeminate,  gross. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  a  spirit  of  popular 
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cautioD  and  distrust.  A  habit  of  trying  whatsoever 
concerDs  the  state  by  fixed  and  immutable  stand- 
ards. Yet  all  know  that  the  opposite  of  this  wise 
spirit  of  caution  and  distrast  may  be  engendered 
imonv  us,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  ex- 
empiioD  from  it  now  or  heretofore.  And  that  in 
place  of  the  manly  and  dignified  bearing,  before 
vhich  demagogoes  would  be  abashed,  there  may 
spring  up  an  indolent  and  criminal  credulity  which 
aoy  chtrlatan  may  abuse.  A  state  o(  the  public 
mind,  in  such  fatal  contrast  with  its  original  disnity 
and  f<irce,  as  that  the  little  which  will  remain  of 
iis  former  self,  may  be  the  melancholy  retention 
of  a  vocabulary  afier  its  meaning  has  been  aban- 
doned or  perverted.  Who  that  honors  the  Ameri- 
can character,  honorable  it  truly  is  for  its  giant 
eoer^iea  and  massive  weight, — Who  that  honors 
our  glorious  institutions,  and  would  transmit  ihem 
in  all  their  excellence  to  future  times, — Who  that 
honors  our  heroic  age,  and  venerates  the  memory 
«>f  iu  idtistrious  founders,  does  not  yearn  to  warn 
fois  countrymen  against  parasites  and  demagogues. 
An  American  citizen  should  respect  himself  too 
much  to  mistake  the  adulation  which  would  flatter 
his  vices  for  regard  ;  and  be  too  proud  to  be  be- 
trayed by  his  vanity. 

Literary  men,  as  before  intimated,  are  especially 
important  in  a  free  repuMie.  They  are  important 
for  the  reasons  that  education  is  important ; — not 
thaithey  supply  its  place,  but  for  the  controlling  in- 
floenee  they  exert  in  determining  its  character  and 
t'teat.  A  low  state  of  education  and  a  vicious 
pablie  taste,  or  the  reverse,  will  prevail,  according 
as  the  literary  class  is  more  or  leas  distinguished  hy 
Mand  learning  and  elevation  of  character — as  it 
cofisists  of  idle  theorists  and  pedants,  or  of  original 
aad  profound  thinkers — as  it  is  frivolous  and  effem- 
tnaie,  or  streonous  and  manly, — as  it  is  satisfied 
to  be  conspicuous,  regardless  of  purity  and  force, 
^^I'as  it  is  animated  hy  a  proud  conception  of  its  dig- 
■>ity,  prizing  alone  the  admiration  won  by  its  merits. 

It  iaa  lamentable  error  to  suppose  that  inferior  men 
are  equal  to  the  cares  of  a  free  Slate.  The  conse* 
^oences  of  such  a  delusion  are  more  mischievons 
than  the  evils  of  mal-ad ministration — great  as  such 
«Wli  are  or  may  be.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind 
is  let  down,  and  wisdom  stripped  of  its  honor,  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  indispensable  in  the  concerns 
of  government.  Mediocrity  will  content  the  am- 
bitious, when  nothing  beyond  is  deemed  necessary 
for  office. 

Then  the  cheapening  of  office,  by  lowering 
its  standards,  multiplies  the  number  of  aspirants, 
to  the  disparagement  of  private  stations.  The 
old  Chancellor  who  directed  his  son  to  note  the 
little  wisdom  with  which  the  world  was  govern- 
ed, ottered  it  not  in  commendation,  but  in  scorn. 
A  free  citizen  ought  to  be  snperior  to  the  weakness 
of  permitting  the  places  of  government  to  usurp  in 
his  regard,  the  consideration  due  only  to  the  ends 


for  which  they  were  instituted.  That  is  to  be 
blinded  and  ensnared  by  his  own  creations.  And 
equally  should  he  be  above  the  weakness,  alike 
ofiensive  to  self-respect  and  fatal  to  ginid  govern- 
ment, of  permitting  incompetency  to  intrude  its 
feebleness  into  stations  whero  mediocrity  is  never 
safe,  nor  the  highest  wisdom  always  secure  from 
error. 

A  free  State  is  always  in  danger,  from  party 
violence,  of  having  its  welfare  mistaken  or  neg- 
lected, if  it  escape  with  its  institutions  and  its 
honor.  Political  parties  in  themselves  are  not  an 
evil;  but  then  they  are  innocent  only  when  the 
means  they  employ,  and  the  ends  at  which  they 
aim,  are  fair,  just,  consistent  with  those  primary 
obligations  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  combi- 
nations to  release  or  annul.  The  danger  from  par- 
ties is  their  proneness  to  abuse,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  degenerate  into  faction.  They 
may  and  do  originate  in  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  questions  which  do  and  must  arise ; 
and  it  18  alike  natural  and  commendable  in  either  to 
endeavor  to  impress  its  own  on  the  common  belief. 
This  is  all  fair  and  characteristic  of  a  manly  and 
independent  people.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this  pic- 
tare,  which  it  is  hamiliating  to  contemplate.  Par- 
ties intent  npon  dominion  regardless  of  means,  and 
that  deem  any  sacrifice  better  than  defeat.  The 
safety  of  a  people  is  in  their  moderation-*the  doe 
appreciation  of  what  is  respectable,  true,  venerable 
—in  their  reverence  for  what  is  aaered.  and  their 
abhorrence  of  whatever  is  ignoble  and  discrediiable. 
But  party  violence  is  engaged  in  extinguishincr 
every  sentiment  and  motive  favorable  to  popular 
virtue.  It  is  essentially  false— false  to  the  dntiea 
of  patriotism — to  all  which  connerns  the  trne  wel- 
fare and  glory  of  the  State — false  to  the  elevation 
of  the  common  mind— false  even  to  confederates 
and  dupes.  Yet  hateful  as  party  violence  is,  it  is 
the  infection  which  ever  threatens  a  free  Slate. 

But  then  it  may  be  asked,  what  agency  can  lit- 
erary men  exert  in  moderating  party  violence  ;  and 
how  can  they  preserve  in  the  public  mind  those 
sentiments  and  principles  of  which  all  acknow* 
ledge  the  dignity  and  worth.  It  may  be  (»bjerted 
that  literary  men  are  not  inaccessible  to  party  bit- 
terness and  atrife;  and  that  they,  not  less  than 
humble  names,  may  be  destitute  of  genuine,  unaf- 
fected concern  for  the  public  good. 

Trne,  learning  is  not  always  accimtpanied  by  {jen- 
erotts  sentiments  and  good  principles.  Gifted  men 
are  not  unfrequently  bad  men,  who  abuse  their  influ- 
ence to  the  detriment  of  others  as  well  as  to  their 
own  disgrace.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  and  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature  more  unfreqoent  than 
lower  down,  where  pedants  escape  detection,  and 
prove  only  that  learning  may  be  foiled  of  its  ap- 
propriate frnit,  in  nourishing  and  confirming  the 
inner  light,  Sound  learning  is  affluent  of  generous 
sentiment  as  it  ia  of  vigoroos  thought ;  and  those 
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who  have  scaled  its  lofty  summits  are  generally 
not  less  esiimaMe  fur  their  virtues  than  distin- 
guished by  their  attainments.  They  are  not  fault- 
less we  know ;  hut  infirm  and  liable  to  err  as  they 
are,  bow  do  their  opposites  compare  with  them, 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  iheir  services  and 
influence !  If  learned  men  be  unsafe,  what  are 
pretenders  and  sciolists  ? 

Then  consider  the  influence  of  literary  men  on 
the  literature  of  a  country.  Without  literature,  it 
will  be  conceded,  a  State  is  destitute  of  an  essen- 
tial element  of  true  greatness.  It  might  be  said, 
of  every  element,  for  the  Society  has  never  ex- 
isted which  was  refined,  moral,  or  respected,  that 
was  destitute  of  a  literature,  at  once  elevated  and 
diflfused.  Nay,  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  devel- 
oping Its  natural  advantages,  and  rendering  them 
available,  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  its  lit- 
erature. A  State  without  it,  whatever  be  its  po- 
litical organixation,  is  but  a 

*'NHlion  of  sluves  with  tyranny  debased, 
Their  Muker^a  image  more  tliua  bulf  effaced." 

The  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art, 
the  triumphs  of  science,  are  as  well  the  foundation 
as  the  indicia  of  social  progress.  They  constitute, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  inheritance  of  mankind. 

Be  it,  that  men  of  varied  and  profound  acquire- 
ments are  not  above  the  infirmities  of  onr  nature, 
and  that  at  times  they  fall  into  lamentable  errors, 
yet,  when  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  honest  fame, 
there  springs  even  from  their  ruins  a  redeeming 
virtue.  Society  may  be  disappointed  of  its  hopes, 
by  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  noble  powers: — yet  it 
is  something  to  have  beheld  them,  though  it  were 
in  confusion  only — Something  to  awaken  a  kiu- 
dred  spirit,  hsppy  in  its  superiority  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  an  unfortunate  brother.  Milton  and  Burke 
were  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  which  at 
times  bnrut  fiercely  ;  but  who  would  mar  his  grate- 
ful sense  of  their  immortnl  labors  by  hunting  out 
their  foibles  from  the  oblivion  to  which  their  vir- 
tnes  have  consigned  them.  Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 1  am  making  no  apology  for  the  follies 
4ir  the  vices  of  the  wise ;  but  answering  only  the 
suggestion  of  sloth  and  feebleness,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  blunt  the  consciousness  of  painful  imbecility. 
The  demand  upon  which  we  insist  is  for  a  high 
order  of  inieUeciual  attainment  ever  ambitious  of 
higher  advances;  a  demand  audible  in  the  earnest 
vigils  of  an  unsophisticated  public  yearning  for  more 
and  more  intelligence  :  and  it  would  not  be  more 
unreasonable  to  omit  to  plant  and  sow,  through  fear 
of  an  untimely  fnist,  than  to  neglect  the  moral  requi- 
sition, because  eminent  endowments  are  sometimes 
perverted  and  abused. 

Aye,  the  demand  is  for  a  literary  class,  stinted 
neither  in  numbers,  nor  in  rank — breathing  the  pure 
spirit  of  iu  order,  and  kindling  into  ardor  from  large 


companionship.  Without  it,  however  blest  in  nthn 
respects,  society  is  occupied  with  matters  which 
are  narrow,  ephemeral,  paltry,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  are  permanent  and  ennobling.  In  a 
word,  without  such  a  class,  there  can  be  no  pore, 
sound,  national  literature.  Bat  with  it,  ive  shall 
have  a  literature  so  far  national,  as  it  ought  in  be 
affected  by  what  is  peculiar  and  a  credit  to  oar  conn- 
try,  teeming  with  the  affluence  of  foreign  and  io- 
digenous  treasure — National,  we  may  hope,  io  this, 
that  it  will  awake  the  citizen  to  a  vivid  sense  nf 
the  inseparable  connection  of  his  country *s  destiny 
with  the  observance  of  moral  and  religious  duty ; 
and  reflect,  as  with  the  distinctness  of  a  mirror, 
the  unchangeable  truth,  that,  as  civil  liberty  basils 
origin  in  the  mind,  so  by  ihelmind  must  it  he  de- 
fended and  preserved. 


MR.. RIVES'  ADDRESS. 

While  I  concur  in  the  genera]  opinion  of  the 
design  and  intention  of  .Mr.  Rives' speech  before 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  also 
of  its  general  merits,  yet  there  are  some  serioos 
errors  in  it,  to  which  I  think  attention  ought  to  be 
called — errors  which  must  seriously  impair  the 
value  of  the  discourse  with  all  persons  who  ihiok  fnr 
themselves,  and  are  not  carried  away  by  aoihoriiy 
and  elegant  declamation. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  nnlimited  laudation  of 
Mr.  JeiTerson,  Mr.  R.  has  rather  perverted  i be  ose 
of  history  than  drawn  from  it  the  stern  lesson  of 
truth,  for  the  instruction  of  his  hearers  and  read- 
ers. The  time-honored  maxim  •*  Fiat  justitia"  is 
well  known.  I  only  want  to  do  justice — and  if  ^ 
sible  to  do,  even  though  but  a  little,  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  Mr.  R*s  name  and  eloquence  fromddio^ 
injustice.  I  do  not  speak  at  all  in  reference  lo 
Mr.  Jefferson's  politics,  but  entirely  to  his  moral 
and  intellectnal  character :  and  to  his  well  knuira 
principles  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion* 
and  the  influence  these  principles  had  upon  bis 
happiness,  as  also  upon  his  reputation. 

I  do  not  deny  Mr.  Jefferson  very  great  aWi- 
ties — nor  generous  amiability  of  disp««ition — »ot 
patriotism.  But  still  I  think  his  own  writings  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  by  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  he  adopted  on  one  most  impor- 
tant subject  he  made  utier  shipwreck  of  his  ha^fi* 
piness,  and  moreover  prepared  the  virus  whieb  «ill 
utferly  destroy  his  repntation  and  influence.  And 
instead  of  his  latter  days  being  filled  wiib^^sognst 
recollections,''  there  is  abundant  evidence  tbai  Uiey 
were  very  much  clouded  by  gloomy  apprehensioos, 
and  by  mortifications  which  caused  him  great  and 
almost  continual  pain— a  pain  which  he  says  biiB* 
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self  he  sometimes  iried  to  assuage  by  pouring  il 
info  ilie  ears  of  his  friends.  And  his  history  af- 
fords a  sirikinjf  and  impressive  example  to  the 
moralist,  of  the  perfect  and  absolute  certainty  with 
which  errur  punishes  its  disciples  and  votaries. 
If  the  christian  religion  ever  had  an  enemy  that  it 
might  fear,  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  More  popular 
than  Hume  and  more  temperate  and  skilful  than 
Vuliaire,  in  this  country  at  least  he  has  done  more 
tu  injure  religion  than  any  person  who  ever  lived 
in  it. 

Now,  while  casting  such  unmeasured  odium  on 
ihe  French  philosophers,  why  does  Mr.  R.  make 
»iich  an  honorable  and  distinguished   exception  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  ?  If  any  one  thing  may  be  asserted 
more  positively  than  another  about  Mr.  J.,  it  is  his 
unmixed  love  for,  and  his  admiration  of  France 
and  especially  of  French  philosophy.    No  follower 
of  Vultaire  or  of  the  Encyclopedists  ever  embraced 
more  fully  than  he  did  their  opinions  of  the  untruth 
of  the  christian  religion — the  perfectibility  of  hu- 
nian  nature,  and  the  equality  and  infinite  advance- 
ment of  human  society.     Like  them  he  attributed 
almost  all  the  evils  of  society  to  religion,  its  min- 
isters and  abuses,  which  he  always  classes  together. 
The  christian  religion  he  habitually  calls  "  our  su- 
perstition,*^ and  the  christian  ministry  "  its  hiero- 
phaniB.**    In  his  writings  he  uniformly  represents 
the  preachers  of  the  christian  religion  as  the  most 
arifulj  designing,  unprincipled  and  dangerous  class 
^  men  in  the  community.     All  I  contend  for  is, 
thai  these  erroneous  opinions  wrought  in  him  all 
'he  evil  and  misery  they  produced  in  the  French 
philosophers.     Many  of  the  French  philosophers, 
especially  D'Alembert,   were   amiable  men,    and 
ai)d  in  point  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, could  bear  a  very  favorable  comparison  with 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  influence  they  exerted  on 
t1)e  world  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  learning 
iod  abilities.     Why  then   hold  them  up  as  warn- 
ings to  posterity,  and  in  the  same  breath  give  their 
wannest  friend  and  co-laborer  such    a   different 
character !  I  do  not  see  the  Justice  of  this,  and 
when  Mr.  R.  undertook  the  dignified  office  of  con- 
^liug  the  records  of  History  and  reporting  its 
dicta  to  his  confiding  audience,  he  should  not  have 
eiifiered  personal  feeling,  or  national  pride  to  blind 
liis  perceptions,  and  make  him  suppress  some  of 
its  teachings. 

Bat  agaia ;  not  only  has  Mr.  R.  been  thus  incon- 
siderately partial  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  he  has  also 
been  unjust  to  Strafford.  By  what  law  or  canon 
t>r  character  can  Strafford  be  classed  with  Buck- 
ingham 1  Buckingham,  famous  for  nothing  but  his 
wit  and  profligacy, — and  his  wit  ia  altogether  of  a 
frivoloas  and  licentious  character ;  and  Strafford, 
one  of  the  wisest,  sternest,  most  courageous  men 
ihat  England — prolific  in  all  that  is  great — has  ever 
produced.    Here  is  the  character  of  Buckingham 


as  drawn  by  Dryden,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  as  just  as  it  is  severe : — 

*'  Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  every  thing  by  smrUi  and  nothing  long; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  rnoon 
Wqm  chemint,  fiddler,  RtatesinHn  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhymitijc,  drinking; 
Beside*  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

•  •  •  • 

Beggared  by  fooln,  whom  still  he  found  loo  latr, 
He  had  bis  jest  and  they  had  his  estate. 

•  •  •  • 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  brreft, 
He  left  not  faction,  bat  of  that  was  left." 

Now  remember  the  character  of  Strafford.  We 
may  differ  from  him  in  opinions  of  government  and 
policy.  We  may  in  very  many  things  condemn 
his  conrse.  We  may  admit  that  in  his  govern- 
ment he  was  of\en  arbitraiy,  and  that  on  one  well 
known  occasion,  while  Doputy  of  Ireland,  he  was 
cruel  and  even  sanguinary-  But  still  for  all  these 
it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  his  character  and 
admire  his  courage  and  eloquence.  So  much  in- 
deed did  his  enemies  fear  him,  that  until  they  got 
him  out  of  the  way,  they  hardly  hoped  for  success 
in  their  revolutionary  schemes.  Nor  did  Charles 
I.  feel  his  throne  sensibly  shake  under  him 
until  he  had  weakly  and  wickedly  betrayed  this 
his  best  and  ablest  friend.  Nor  is  there  one  sin- 
gle thing  connected  with  the  Rebellion,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
destroyed  Strafford.  And  it  is  hard  to  find — in  any 
language — a  finer  specimen  of  manly  and  dignified 
eloquence  than  his  defence  of  himself— a  defence 
conducted  too  under  every  possible  disadvantage. 
And  after  having  defended  himself  in  a  way  and 
with  a  spirit  and  wisdom  that  astonished  his  puw- 
ful  enemies — and  that  eicites  admiration  in  every 
reader — he  then  met  his  death  not  like  a  Philosopher, 
(for  Philosophers  have  never  been  famous  forcourage 
on  such  occasions,)  but  like  a  Christian — and  when 
he  died,  friend  and  foe  acknowledged  that  there  was 
severed  the  best  head  that  sat  upon  any  pair  of 
English  shoulders.  And  if  it  be  unjust  to  claaa 
Strafford  with  Buckingham,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
nickname  bim  a  Sejanus. 

There  are  some  other  instances  in  which  Mr. 
R.  has  been  unjust  in  his  decision,  and  unlucky  in 
his  examples.  But  I  skip  over  those  to  come  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  his  Discourse— where  with 
some  indignation  toward  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and  a  charge  against  them  of  being  libelloas 
and  blasphemous,  and  with  a  high  tone  of  moral 
and  virtuous  feeling  himself,  he  asserts  as  com- 
plete a  fallacy  as  can  well  be  found  in  any  res- 
pectable author.  In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
latter  paragraphs,  he  says,  "  But  can  it  be  that  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  infinite 
goodness  and  justice,  blood  and  slaughter,  impiety 
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and  crime  are  ever  the  necessary  means  of  im* 
prnvement  and  reform."  Mr.  H.  well  knows  the 
difierent  definitjans  given  to  the  word  **  necessity," 
as  it  is  used  in  a  popular,  or  philosophic  s«%nse. 
Now,  in  which  sense  does  he  here  use  it  ?  If  he 
means  to  use  it  in  its  strict  and  philosophic  sense, 
and  ask  if  infinite  goodness  and  justice  have  no 
other  resources  than  blood  and  slaughter  by  which 
to  accom|ilish  their  object — he  merely  announces  a 
truism.  But  why  limit  the  attributes  of  Deiiy  to 
goodness  and  justice  !  or  again,  why  substitute  the 
word  improvement  for  revolution — and  thus  by  one 
dash  of  the  pen  change  the  question  he  was  dis- 
cussing ?  But  to  leave  these  and  come  directly  to 
his  proposition.  Is  not  violence  necessary  to  every 
reform  1  And  can  there  be  any  reformaiion,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  any  radical  improvement 
which  affects  a  whole  nation  without  revolution  1 
And  do  not  blood  and  slaughter,  impiety  and  crime 
invariably  accompany  every  revolution  ?  Can  any 
one  point  to  any  revolution  or  reformation,  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  recorded  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history,  which  has  been  unattended  by  blood 
and  slaughter  ?  And  that  which  has  uniformly  and 
invariably  happened  on  all  such  occasions  every 
where,  and  in  every  nation  for  six  thousand  years, 
I  am  disposed  lo  think  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite 
necessary.  An  effect  so  certain  cannot  happen 
without  an  adequate  cause.  Whether  the  word 
'*  necessity"  is  the  exact  word  descriptive  of  that 
cause  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  this  I  say, 
that  Mr.  R.  cannot  proscribe  it  as  vehemently  and 
in  as  unqualified  terms  as  he  has  done,  without 
running  into  some  of  the  errors  of  the  French  Phi- 
losophers themselves — nor  without  casting  reflec- 
tion— certainly  inconsistent  with  his  present  office 
of  moral  teacher — on  the  wisdom  and  power,  if  not 
also  on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Deity,  in 
permitting  these  evils  and  miseries  always  and 
every  where  to  afflict  nations  on  snch  occasions. 

J.   T.    C. 

Halifax,  Va.gK  ,  ,^    -  p       / 


Notices  of  Keto  8t?ortis. 

We  find  upon  our  talile  a  number  of  new  works,  at  once 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  pablinhcd  in  the  most  elegant 
manner.  But  being  disabled,  b^  indisposition,  from  wri- 
ting much,  and  being  unwilling  to  delay  the  appearance  of 
the  Messenger  any  longer,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
critiques  of  otheni,  so  far  as  we  can  conscientiously  do  so, 
from  an  examination  of  the  works  which  we  have  received. 

MoDBBN  Paintbrs.     By  a  graduate  of  Oxford.      WiUy 

<f  Putnam.    New  York.    1847. 

This  very  handaome  volume  is  devoted  to  an  original  and 
philoeophicnl  examination  of  the  principles  of  Art,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  Landscape  painting,  of  which  the  author 
deems  Turner  the  great  nodem  master.    The  author  pushes 


some  of  his  views  raiher  to  extremes;  bothis«orli»tfll 
merits  the  followirkg  commendation,  from  the  **  North  Biit- 
ish  Review." 

*'  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  a  very  delightfbl  boolu 
full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  mid  beauty.  If  ^ 
niua  may  t)e  considered,  (and  it  is  as  serviceable  a  defini- 
tion as  is  current,)  that  power  by  which  one  man  prodaees 
for  the  use  or  the  pleasure  of  his  fellow-men,  soroeihin^  ai 
onne  new  and  true,  then  have  we  here  its  onmistakatHe 
and  inestimable  handiwork.  Let  our  readem  lake  oar  word 
for  it,  and  read  these  volumes  thoroughly,  givingthrat.«clres 
up  to  the  guidance  of  this  most  original  thinker,*VDd  sick 
attractive  writer,  and  they  will  find  not  only  that  ihej  »i 
richer  in  true  knowledge,  and  quickened  in  pure  and  bear, 
enly  affections,  hut  they  will  open  their  eyes  upon  a  nev 
world— walk  under  an  ampler  heaven,  and  brsatke  a  divi- 
ner air.*' 

We  received  the  work,  we  think,  through  NoA4j^  >TW- 
house. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  ever  the  Body,  ctmaiiered  ia  Rda/in 
to  HeaUk  and  MoreUe.  By  George  Moore,  M .  D.,  autltor 
of  **  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Miod.'*  Harprr 
&  Brothers. 

**  We  are  very  glad  to  see  a  good  American  reprint  of  this 
admirable  work.  It  is  just  the  book  to  set  men  right  in  ie> 
gard  to  many  mental  phenomena  on  wbicbtbeirmiMfeb»re 
been  running  wild,  under  the  teachings  of  Phreooioey, 
Mesmerism,  and  other  like  vagaries.  The  aolhor  is  a  raao 
of  profound  science,  but  an  humble  l>eliever  in  revelalioa,  uid 
as  he  admits  that  some  things  are  to  be  received  fay  &tiK, 
be  attempts  no  explanation  of  what  our  limited  faeolties  iV> 
not  allow  us  to  comprehend.  With  thi»  limitatioa,  he 
makes  clear  to  every  comprehension  most  of  the  psycao- 
logical  phenomena  usually  regarded  as  ssysterioos,  in  ibe 
plainest  and  most  satisfactory  way.  The  apparent  abstrose 
title  of  the  book  may  lead  some,  perbape,  to  thiokitaoerv 
metaphysical  treatise,  not  to  be  understood  tqr  common  lead' 
ers,  but  this  is  not  the  fact— it  contains  very  little  ihst can- 
not be  understood  by  any  reader,  and  It  is  as  amusing  ac  n 
is  instructive,  abounding  in  curious  facts,  illustrdlive  «( 
the  author's  views  and  doctrines.  This  work  is  ialioaie^y 
connected  with  another  by  the  same  author  on  the  "  IWof 
the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind,'*  a  reprint  of  wbiek«« 
recently  issued  from  the  same  press.  Taken  togeibei,  tbcy 
form  the  most  perfect  treatise  on  these  suhjecu  in  oar  ho- 
guage,  and  aliould  be  read  by  every  one  who  cares  iekno» 
anything  of  the  imperishable  park  of  hia  own  nature.  The 
volume  now  before  us  forms  the  XX  Vih.  of  Ha^ei*s  vpP 
selected  and  beautifully  printed  New  Miscellany  of  Pof«i- 
lar  Steriing  LiterAture."— £A.  World. 

Call  on  Drinker  4  Morrie. 

The  Good  Genhte  that  turned  everything  inlo  Gold ;  er,  tkr 
Queen  Bee  of  the  M^Mgie  Dreee :  A  Chrvitmas  Pov9  TtU 
By  the  Brothers  May  hew.  New  York  :  Harper  «  Bn>- 
thers.    1847. 

*'  In  a  recent  number  we  alluded  to  a  new  and  beaobfe^ 
series  of  juvenile  books  commenced  by  Harper  dfe  B«oibei«.^ 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Fireside  Library.'*  They  bareiil 
the  appearance  of  tlie  first  class  of  London  workaintht 
same  department — Ijeing  printed  with  large,  clear  type,  mJ 
bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and  with  gilt  edges.  Anoiber 
number  has  appeared  since  ourjiodee.  It  ib  as  ■BagtM- 
tive  story,  fitted  to  win  and  impress  the  imagiMtics  of 
childhood,  and  at  tbe  same  time  afford  a  osaful  monl  Itsioa. 
As  guides  to  taste  as  well  as  conduct,  these  elegsatl>Qls 
volumes  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents  sod  teacb- 
ers.  They  are  such  a  decided  improvement  upon  »b»\u 
books,  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  praise  i^ir  ap' 
pearance,  and  commend  therotogcaeral  Cavor.**— l«t .  KV 

[For  other  Notice*  tu  ^tfiptige  of  Corer.1 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  at  the  age  of 
'ighteen  he  had  married  a  Miss  Shelton,  the 
•J^u;rbt«r  of  a  poor  but  honest  farmer  in  the 
nein^hborhood.  Young  Henry  now  by  the  joint 
assistance  of  his  father  and  his  father-in-law, 
furnished  with  a  small  farm  and  one  or  two 
'laves,  undertook  to  supj>ort  himself  by  ag- 

ncuhnre.    Yet  although  he  tilled  the  ground 

■  I    . 

«*iUihiaown  hands,  whether  owing  to  his 

"^^ligeiit  and  unsystematic  habits,  or  to  the 

''terility  of  the   soil,   after  an  experiment  of 

'^0  years  he  failed  in  this  enterprise  as  ut- 

itriy  as  in  the  former.     Selling  his  scanty 

property  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  he  turned 

3i'aiu  to  merchandize.     Still  displaying  the 

^inie  incorrigible  indifference  to  business, 

Jj^  now   resumed   his  violin,   his  flute,  his 

'>"oks,  his  curious  inspection  of  human   na- 

^"rc,  and  occasionally  shut  up  his  store  to 

iiirlnlge  in  his  favorite  sports.     He  now  stu- 

'•ied  geography  and  became  a  proficient  in  it; 

'"'  examined  the  charters  and  history  of  the 

colony  and  pored  over  the  translated  annals 

^>i  Greece  and  Rome.     Livy  became  his  fa- 

^'^riie,  and  in  his  early  life  he  read  it  at  least 

•^nce  in  every  year.  *     His  second   mercan- 

I  lo'/linc  to  sutiport  ihat  his  allcgeti  aversion  to  l>ooks 
"■  "  '-r  life  haa  lict*ij  exng^prsUcd  and  that  he  sumeMhataf- 
'*  '^d  II  in  com|iliunce  with  Ihc  vnlg»«r  prcjurlice  aywiusl 
'  "*  ''•nrning. 
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tile  experiment  turned  out  more  unfortunate 
than  the  first  and  left  him  a  bankrupt.  Yet 
these  disappointments,  aggravated  by  an 
early  marriage,  did  not  visibly  depress  his 
spirit.  In  the  winter  of  1760,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  on  his 
way  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
spent  the  Christmas  holydays  at  the  seat  of 
Col.  Dandridge  in  Hanover.  Patrick  Henry, 
Jr.,  now  24  years  of  age,  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor, young  Jeflcrson  now  met  with  him  for 
the  first  time  and  observed  that  his  manners 
had  something  of  coarseness  in  them ;  his 
passion  was  music,  dancing  and  pleasantry. 
Ill  the  last  he  excelled  and  it  attached  every 
body  to  him.  He  displayed  no  uncommon 
calibre  of  intellect  or  extent  of  information; 
but  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  be  traced  in 
his  countenance  or  in  his  conduct.  Self^ 
possessed  repose  is  the  characteristic  of  na- 
tive power.  Consciousness  of  superior  ge- 
nius and  a  reliance  upon  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence, buoyed  him  up  in  the  fluctuations  of 
an  adverse  fortune.  Young  Henry  embraced 
the  study  of  the  law  and  after  a  short  course 
of  reading,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
spring  of  1760.  For  three  years  he  remained 
in  obscurity.  In  the  *'  Parsons'  Cause"  he 
first  emerged  from  the  horizon  and  thence- 
forth becamo  star  of  the  ascendant. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

1763—1774.  • 

Di>puU8  lieivieeii  the  Colonies  and  the  Molher  Country; 
The  Stamp  Act;  Virginia  opposes  it;  Henry's  Reso- 
lutions ;  His  Eloquence  ;  Congress  meets  at  New  York  ; 
Stamp  Act  repealed  ;  Speaker  Robinson;  Fauquier  suc- 
ceeded by  Blair;  BapiisU  in  Virginia;  Act  to  levy  duties 
in  America  resisted  ;  Botetourt  Governor;  Affairs  during 
his  Administration  ;  Succeeded  by  President  Nelson ; 
Gieal  Freah  in  1771;  Dunmore  Governor;  Resistance 
to  duty  on  Tea ;  Proceedings  in  Virginia ;  Congress  meets 
at  Philadelphia ;  Dunmore's  Indian  War ;  The  Battle  of 
Point  Pleasant;  Logan. 


The  successful  termination  of  the  war  of 
1755  paved  the  way  for  American  indepen- 
dence.    Hitherto  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  Great  Britain  without  seeking 
a  direct  revenue  from  them,  had  been  satis- 
fied with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.     And 
now  when  they  had  grown  more  capable  of 
resisting   impositions,   the   mother   country 
rose  in  her  demands.  *     Thus  [1764,]  dis- 
putes commenced  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  and  lasting  about  twelve  years, 
ended  in  a  disruption  of  the  empire.     This 
result,  inevitable   in  the   natural  course  of 
events,    was  precipitated   by   the   impolitic 
and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment.     In    the   general   loyalty   of  the 
colonies,  new  commercial   restrictions,  al- 
though  involving    a    heavy    indirect    taxa- 
tion, would  have  been  submitted  to.     But 
the  novel  scheme  of  direct  taxation — with- 
out their  consent — was  reprobated  as  contra- 
ry to  their  natural  and  chartered  rights  and 
a  flame  of  discontent  finally  overspread  the 
whole  country.     The  recent  war  had  inspi- 
red the  provincial  troops  with  more  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  had  rendered  the 
British  regulars  less  formidable  in  their  eyes. 
The  success  of  the  allied  arms  had  put  an 
end  to  the  dependency  of  the  colonies  upon 
the  mother  country  for  protection  against 
the  French.     In  several  of  the  provinces, 
Germans,  Dutch,   Swedes  and   Frenchmen 
were  found  commingled  with  the  Anglican 
population.     Great  Britain  by  long  wars  ably 
conducted,  had  acquired  glory  and  an  ex- 
tension of  empire  ;  but  in  the  meantime  she 
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had    contracted   an    enormous    debt.    The 
British  officers  entertained  with  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality in  America,  carried  back  to  England 
exaggerated   reports  of  the  wealth  of  the 
colonies.     The  colonial  governors  and  the 
British  ministry  had  often  been  thwarted  and 
annoyed  by  the  republican  and  independent 
and  sometimes  turbulent  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  longed  to  see  it  curbed-    Id  fine, 
the  British  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  and  grasping  oligarchy,  and  the 
minister  determined  to  lessen   the  burdens 
at  home  by  levying  a  direct  tax  from  the  col- 
onies.    The  loyalty  of  the  Americans  had 
never  been  warmer  than  at  the  close  of  the 
war.     They  had  expended  their  treasure  and 
their  blood  freely  and  the  recollection  of  mu- 
tual sufferings  and  a  common  glory  strength- 
ened their  attachment  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.    These  loyal  sentiments  were  destined 
to  wither  soon.     The  colonies  too  had  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  heavy  debt.    Within 
three  years,  from   1756  to  1759,  parliament 
had  ffranted  them  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  encourage  their  efforts ;  yet  exclusive  of 
that  amount  and  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies appropriated  by   the   colonial  assem- 
blies, a  very  heavy  debt  still  remained  un- 
liquidated.    When,  therefore,  parliament,  ia 
a  few  years  after,  undertook  to  extort  mone\ 
by  a  direct  tax,  from  provinces  to  which  she 
had  lately  granted  incomparably  larger  sums, 
it  was  conceived  that  the  object  of  the  min- 
ister was  not  simply  to  raise  the  inconsider- 
able amount  of  the  tax,  but  to  establish  a 
new  and  absolute  system  of  **  taxation  with- 
out representation."      It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  it  miorht  and  would  be  made  the  in- 
strument  of  unlimited  extortions  and  would 
extinguish  the  practical  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  America. 

After  war  had  raged  for  nearly  eight  years, 
a  general  peace  was  concluded,  by  whicb 
France  ceded  Canada,  and  Spain  the  Flori- 
das  to  Great  Britain.  These  conquests  ind 
the  culminating  power  and  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  that  proud  island,  excited  the 
jealousy  and  the  fears  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  administration 
had  engendered  a  formidable  opposition  ai 
home.  [1763.]  The  national  debt  had  ac- 
cumulated to  an  enormous  amount;  for  which 
an  annual  interest  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars  was  paid.     The  minister  proposed  »o 
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levy  from  the  colonies  part  of  this  sum ;  al- 
leging that,  as  the  recent  war  had  been  waged 
partly  on  their  account,  it  was  but  fair  that 
they  should  contribute  a  share  of  the  ex- 
pense.   And  a  right  was  claimed,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  British  Constitution,  for 
parliament  to  tax  every  portion  of  the  em- 
pire.   The  absolute  riorht  of  leorislatinor  for 
the  colonies  had  long,  if  not  always,  been 
claimed  theoretically  by  England ;  but  she 
had  never  exerted  it  in  practice,  in  the  es- 
sential article  of  taxation.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  admitted  their  oblioration  to 
share  the  expense  of  the  war,  but  insisted 
that  the  necessary  revenue  could  be  legiti- 
mately levied  only  by  their  own  legis^Iatures; 
that  taxation  and  representation  were  insep- 
arable,  and  that  distant  colonics  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament  were  entitled  to  tax 
themselves.    The  justice  of  parliament  would 
prove  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  demands 
of  avarice.     As  in  England  the  privilege  of 
granting  money  was  the  palladium  of  the 
people's  liberty  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown  ;  so  the  same  ri^ht  was  the 
safeguard  of  the  colonies  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  imperial   government.      [March, 
1764.]  Parliament  passed  resolutions  decla- 
ratory of  an  intention   to  impose  a  stamp- 
duty  in  America  and  avowing  the  right  and 
the  expediency  of  taxing  the  colonies.    This 
was    the    fountain-head    of  the  revolution. 
These   resolutions  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
in  America ;  but  were  popular  in  England. 
The  prospect  of  lightening  their  own  bur- 
dens at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  daz- 
zled the  English  gentry.     The  resolutions 
met  with   no  actual  opposition  in  the  colo- 
niei*.     [March,   1765.]   Grenvillc,   the   Eng- 
lish  minister,  introduced  in   the  house  the 
American    Stamp-Act,    declaring   null    and 
void  in.struments  of  writing  in  daily  use  in  the 
colonies,  unless  executed  on  stamped  paper 
or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  imposed 
by  parliament.     The  bill,  warmly  debated  in 
the  house  of  commons,  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  [March  22,] 
received  the  royal  sanction.     The  night  after 
it  passed.  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson  :  *  "  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ; — 
you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry 
and    economy."     Mr.   Thomson   answered, 

'   Afierwardii  Secretary  to  Cungresit. 


"  I  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  consequence.''  At  first  it  was  taken 
for  granted  in  England  and  in  America,  that 
the  stamp-act  would  be  enforced.  It  was 
not  to  take  effect  till  November,  more  than 
seven  months  after  its  passage.  Virginia  led 
the  way  in  opposition.  [29th  of  May,  1765,] 
Patrick  Henry  brought  before  the  house  of 
burgesses,  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that,  "  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony, 
together  with  his  majesty  or  his  substitutes, 
have  in  their  representative  capacity,  the 
only  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes 
and  imposts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony." Mr.  Henry  was  a  young  and  new 
member ;  but  findinof  the  men  of  weight  in 
the  house  averse  to  opposition,  and  the 
stamp-act  about  to  take  effect  and  no  person 
likely  to  step  forth — alone,  unadvised  and 
unassisted  he  wrote  these  resolutions  on  a 
blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book.  •  The  last 
resolution  was  carried  only  by  a  single  vote. 
The  debate  on  it,  in  the  language  of  Jeffer- 
son, was  **  most  bloody."  Peyton  Randolph, 
the  king's  Attorney  General,  Richard  Bland, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe  and  all 
the  old  leaders  of  the  house  were  in  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Henry  was,  however,  ably  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  George  Johnston,  burgess  of 
the  county  of  Fairfax.  Many  threats  were 
uttered  in  the  course  of  this  stormy  debate 
and  much  abuse  heaped  on  Mr.  Henry. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a  student  at  Wil- 
liamsburar,  standinsf  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
overheard  the  debate.  After  the  Speaker 
Robinson  had  declared  the  result  of  the  vote, 
Peyton  Randolph  left  the  chamber  and  as  he 
entered  the  lobby  near  young  Jefferson,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  God,  I  would  have  given  500 
guineas  for  a  single  vote  I"  Henry  bore 
himself  on  this  occasion  like  Washin<jton  in 
the  battle  of  the  Monono^ahela.  Yet  scarce 
a  vestige  survives  of  this  display  of  elo- 
quence. Tradition  has  preserved  one  inci- 
dent. While  thundering  against  the  stamp- 
act  he  exclaimed,  '*  Csesar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  HI— 
(* Treason,'  cried  the  Speaker;  'treason, 
treason,'  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  Henry  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude, 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  unwavering 
eye,  finished  the  sentence,) — may  profit  by 

t  A  "  Coke  upon  Littleton/' 
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the  example  ;  if  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it."  Mr.  Henry  was  now  the  lead- 
ing man  in  Virtjinia.  His  resolutions  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  other  colonics  and  the 
revolutionary  spirit  spread  like  a  prairie-fire 
over  the  whole  country. 

At  the  instance  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  a  congress  met  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  1765,  at  New  York. 
Twenty-eight  members  were  in  attendance. 
The  as^5elnblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were  prevented  by  their  gov- 
ernors flom  sending  deputies.  This  con- 
gress made  a  declaration  denying  the  right 
of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  con- 
curred in  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  house 
of  commons  and  a  memorial  to  the  house  of 
lords.  Virginia  and  the  other  two  colonies 
not  represented,  forwarded  petitions  accor- 
dant with  those  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Opposition  to  the  stamp-act  now  blazed  forth 
in  every  quarter.  It  was  disregarded  and 
defied.  The  colonists  betook  themselves  to 
domestic  manufactures  and  foreign  luxuries 
were  laid  aside.  In  the  meanwhile  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  British  ministry.  The 
stamp-act  was  taken  up  in  parliament.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Lord  Camden  in  the 
house  of  peers  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  commons 
favored  a  repeal  of  the  act.  After  taking 
measures  "  for  securing  the  dependence  of 
America  on  Great  Britain,"  parliament  re- 
pealed the  stamp-act,  [March,  1766.] 

[May,  1765.]  A  motion  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Virginia  assembly  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan-office.  The  object  was 
to  lend  the  public  money  to  individuals  on 
landed  security.  The  project  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Patrick  Henry  and  it  failed.  It 
was  urged  in  its  favor,  that  from  the  unhap- 
py circumstances  of  the  colony,  men  of  for- 
tune had  contracted  debts,  which  if  exacted 
suddenly,  must  ruin  them ;  but  with  a  little 
indulgence  might  be  liquidated.  "  What, 
sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Henry,  **is  it  proposed 
then  to  reclaim  the  spend-thrift  from  his  dis- 
sipation and  extravagance  by  filling  his  pock- 
ets with  money  ?"  At  the  session  of  1766, 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  who  for  many  years  had 
held  the  joint  offices  of  Speaker  and  Trea- 
surer, being  now  dead,  an  enormous  defalca- 
tion was  discovered  in  his  accounts.  A  mo- 
tion to  separate  the  two  offices,  supported  by 


Mr.  Henry,  proved  successful.  Peyton  lUn- 
dolph  was  made  Speaker  and  Robert  C. 
Nicholas,  Treasurer.  The  deficit  of  the  late 
treasurer  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Robinson,  amiable^  liberal 
and  wealthy,  had  been  long  at  the  bead  of 
the  Virginia  aristocracy.  He  iiad  lent  large 
sums  of  the  public  money  to  friends  involTed 
in  debt,  particularly  to  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, confiding  for  its  replacement  upoa 
his  own  ample  property  and  the  securities 
taken  on  the  loans.  At  length  apprehen- 
sive of  a  discovery  of  the  deficit,  he  with  his 
friends  in  the  assemblv,  devised  the  scheme 
of  the  loan-office.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  defalcation  was  however  eventually  re- 
covered from  the  estate  of  Robinson.  * 

In  1766  was  published,  at  Williamsburg, 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British 
Colonies,"  t  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Bland. 
In  discussing  the  question,  **  whether  the 
Colonies  are  represented  in  the  British  Par- 
liament?" he  traces  the  English  Constitu- 
tion to  its  Saxon  origin,  when  every  free- 
holder was  a  member  of  the  Wittenagemote 
or  Parliament.  When  the  custom  of  repre- 
sentation was  introduced,  each  freeholder 
had  a  risrht  to  vote  at  the  election  of  mem- 
bers  of  parliament.  This  appears  from  the 
Statutes,  1st  Hen.  5,  and  8th  Hen.  6,  lim- 
iting the  elective  franchise,  depriving  many 
of  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment— ^that  is,  depriving  them  of  the  right 
of  representation  in  parliament.  Howcooid 
they  have  been  thus  deprived,  if,  as  was  con- 
tended, all  the  people  of  England  were  still 
virtually  represented  ?  Bland  acknowledged 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  not  entitled  to  represeo- 

•  '*  He  rpAicled  nl  Mount  Pleasant  on  ihc  Mj«ta|wny  •» 
King  &  Queen  county— the  house  there  having  ber.i  bui'i 
for  him,  it  is  said,  hy  the  father  of  Lncj  Moore  of  Cttfi- 
sea  in  King  William,  one  of  bis  wivr«.  A  portrsit  of  btr 
when  quile  young  is  pieserved  at  Chelsea  in  the  nwui  " 
which  she  was  married.  His  portrait  is  preserved  hj  t-'" 
descendsuits.  Ho  lies  buried  in  the  garden  at  McuiJ 
Pleasant,  without  atomltstone. 

t  I  rtm  indebted  tu  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  of  D^r* 
vilJe,  for  the  use  of  a  copy  of  iliis  rare  and  masterly  pn*- 
duction.  The  Title  page  is  as  follows.  **  An  Inquiry  in'O 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  Intended  as  as  Ar>«'' 
to  The  Regulailims  Uiely  made  concerning  tbe  Cofwi^ 
and  the  Taxes  imposed  upon  them  <Mn»»dered.  In  a  '«'"' 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  ihjit  Pamphlet,  hy  Ri'-^*'^ 
Bland  of  Virginia.  Dedil  omnilms  Dens  pro  wihpotuwe 
sapientiam  ut  el  inuudita  investigare  possi'nt  el  «iiHf» 
perpendere.  Lactantius.  Williarasburg.  PrinleJ  by  •*»• 
cxanJcr  Pufdic  <St  Co.    MDCCLXVI." 
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tation  ID  parliament  and  were  nevertheless 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  "  but  then 
the  obligation  of  these  Laws,  docs  not  arise 
from  their  being  virtually  represented  in  par- 
liament." The  American  colonies,  except- 
ing the  few  planted  in  the  18th  century,  were 
founded  by  private  adventurers,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  without  any  expense  to 
the  nation,  in  this  uncultivated  and  almost 
uninhabited  country,  so  that  they  stand  on  a 
different  foot  from  the  Roman  or  any  ancient 
colonies.  Men  have  a  natural  right  to  quit 
their  own  country  and  retire  to  another  and 
set  up  there  an  independent  government 
for  themselves.  But  if  they  have  this  so  ab- 
solute a  right,  they  must  have  the  lesser  right 
to  remove  by  compact  with  their  sovereign 
to  a  new  country  and  to  form  a  civil  estab- 
lishment upon  the  terms  of  the  compact. 
The  first  Virginia  charter  was  granted  to 
Raleigh,  by  queen  £lizabeth,  in  1584.  By 
this  charter,  the  new  country  was  granted  to 
him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  perpetual  sov- 
ereignty, as  fully  as  the  crown  could  grant, 
with  full  power  of  legislation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  government.  The  coun- 
try was  to  be  united  to  the  realm  of  England 
in  perfect  league  and  amity,  was  to  be  within 
the  allegiance  of  the  crown  and  to  be  held 
by  homage  and  the  payment  of  one  fifth  of  I 
ftllgold  and  silver  ore.  In  the  31st  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as- 
^^igned  the  plantation  to  a  company,  who  af- 
terwards associating  other  adventurers  with 
them  procured  new  charters  from  James  I., 
in  whom  Raleigh's  rights  became  vested  upon 
his  attainder.  The  charter  of  James  was  of 
the  same  character  with  that  of  Elizabeth, 
with  an  express  clause  of  exemption  forever 
from  all  taxation  or  impost  upon  their  im- 
ports or  exports.  Under  this  charter  and 
the  auspices  of  the  company,  the  colony  of 
Virginia  was  settled,  after  struggling  through 
immense  difficulties,  and  without  receiving 
the  least  assistance  from  the  British  govern- 
nient.  In  1621  a  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  a  governor,  coun- 
cil and  House  of  Burgesses  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  [1624.]  James  I.  dissolved  the 
company  and  assumed  the  control  of  the 
colony,  which  upon  his  demise  devolved 
upon  Charles  I.,  who,  [1625,]  by  proclama- 
tion, asserted  his  royal  claim  of  authority 
over  it.    To  quiet  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 


colonists,  [1634,]  the  Privy  Council  commu- 
nicated the  king's  assurance,  that  '*  all  their 
Estates  and  Trade,  Freedom  and  Privileges 
should  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  aa  extensive  a 
manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  before  the  re- 
calling of  the  company's  patent."  And 
Charles  I.,  [1644,]  under  the  royal  signet, 
assured  the  Virginians  that  they  should  al* 
ways  be  immediately  dependent  upon  the 
crown.  After  the  king's  death  Virginia  dis- 
played her  loyalty  by  resisting  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  sent  out  to  reduce  the  colo- 
ny and  by  exacting  the  most  honorable  terms 
of  surrender.  Here  the  author  of  the  "  In- 
quiry" falls  into  the  common  error,  that 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  some 
time  before  he  was  restored  to  the  throne  in 
England. 

Thus,  proceeds  this  pamphlet,  Virginia 
was  as  to  her  internal  affairs,  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent State,  but  united  with  the  parent 
State  by  the  closest  league  and  amity  and 
under  the  same  allegiance.  If  the  crown 
had  indeed  no  prerogative  to  form  such  a 
compact  with  4  colony,  then  the  royal  en- 
gagements in  the  Charter,  wherein  '^  the 
Freedom  and  other  benefits  of  the  British 
Constitution"  were  secured  to  them,  could 
not  be  made  good.  And  a  people  who  are 
liable  to  taxation  without  representation, 
cannot  be  held  to  enjoy  *^  the  Freedom  and 
benefits  of  the  British  Constitution."  Even 
in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Virginia,  the  king  did  not  apply  to 
the  English  parliament,  but  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  sent  over  an  act 
under  the  great  seal,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
"  By  the  king's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly," &c.  After  the  Restoration  indeed  the 
colonies  lost  the  freedom  of  trade  that  they 
had  before  enjoyed.  The  Navigation  Act,  of 
25th  Charles  II.,  not  only  circumscribed  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  with  forei^ru  nations 
within  very  narrow  limits,  but  imposed  du- 
ties on  goods  manufactured  in  the  colonies 
and  exported  from  one  to  another.  The  right 
to  impose  these  duties  was  disputed  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  her  Agents,  [April,  1676,]  procur- 
ed a  declaration  from  Charles  II.  under  his 
privy  seal,  that  '*  Taxes  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Inhabitants  and  Proprietors  of  the 
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Colony,  but  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
General  Assembly,  except  snch  Impositions 
as  the  parliament  should  lay  on  the  com- 
modities imported  into  England  from  the 
colony.''  But  if  no  protest  had  been  made 
against  the  monopolizing  injustice  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  that  forbearance  could  in  no 
way  justify  an  additional  act  of  injustice. 
If  the  people  of  the  Colonies  had  in  pa- 
tience endured  the  oppressions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commercial  restrictions,  could  that  en- 
durance afford  any  ground  for  new  oppres- 
sions in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes  ?  If  the 
people  of  England  and  of  the  colonies  stood, 
as  was  contended,  on  the  same  foot,  being 
both  equally  and  alike  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  why  was  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  subject  to  restrictions  not  imposed 
on  the  mother  country  ?  If  parliament  had 
a  right  to  lay  taxes  of  every  kind  on  the  col- 
onies, the  commerce  of  the  colonies  ought 
to  be  as  free  as  that  of  England,  "  otherwise 
it  will  be  loading  them  with  Burthens  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  deprived  of  strength 
to  sustain  them ;  it  will  be  forcing  them  to 
make  Bricks  without  Straw."  When  colo- 
nies are  deprived  of  their  natural  rights,  re- 
sistance is  at  once  justifiable ;  but  when  de- 
prived of  their  civil  rights,  when  great  op- 
pressions are  imposed  upon  them,  their  rem- 
edy is,  ''  to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Throne  and  to  suffer  patiently  rather 
than  disturb  the  publick  Peace,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  Denial  of  Justice  can  excuse  them 
in  breaking."  But  a  colony  '<  treated  with 
Injury  and  Violence,  is  become  an  Alien. 
They  were  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be 
the  equals  of  those  that  remain  behind." 

It  was  a  great  error  in  the  supporters  of 
the  British  Ministry,  to  count  upon  the  sec- 
tional jealousies  and  clashing  interests  of  the 
colonies.  Their  real  interests  were  the  same, 
and  they  would  not  allow  minor  differences 
to  divide  them,  when  the  closest  union  was 
become  necessary  to  maintain  in  a  constitu- 
tional way  their  dearest  rights.  How  was 
England  to  prevent  this  union  ?  Was  it  by 
quartering  armed  soldiers  in  their  families  ? 
by  depriving  the  colonists  of  legal  trials  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  ?  or  by  harassing 
them  by  tax-gatherers  and  prerogative  judges 
and  inquisitorial  courts  ?  A  petty  people 
united  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  capable  of 
glorious  actions — ^such  as  adorn  the  annals 


of  Switzerland  and  Holland.  The  reTenoe 
accruing  to  England  from  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  far  exceeded  the  expense  of  their 
protection. 

Francis  Fauquier,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
died,  [1767,]  at  the  age  of  ^  years,  ten  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  Virginia.  He  was  gen- 
erous and  elegant,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  man  of  great  abilities.  He  was,  how- 
ever, excessively  addicted  to  gaming  and  by 
his  example  extended  a  disastrous  rage  for 
play  in  the  colony.  His  death  devolved  the 
duties  of  government  upon  John  Blair,  presi- 
dent of  the  council. 

[1714.]  Some  English  emigrant  Baptist^ 
settled  in  the  South  East  part  of  Virginia. 
Another  party  from  Maryland  settled,  [1743,] 
in  the  North  West.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant accession  came  from  New  England, 
about  the  period  of  "  the  New  Light  Stir." 
Those  who  had  left  the  established  charch 
were  called  Separates;  the  rest,  Rcgalars. 
Their  preachers,  not  unfrequently  illiterate 
men,  were  characterised  by  an  impassioned 
manner,  vehement  gesticulation,  and  a  sin- 
gular tone  of  voice.  The  hearers  often  gave 
way  to  tears,  trembling,  screams  and  accla- 
mations. The  number  of  converts  increased 
rapidly  in  some  counties.  The  preachers 
were  frequently  imprisoned  and  whipped  by 
magistrates  and  mobs.  Persecution,  how- 
ever, only  stimulated  their  zeal  and  re- 
doubled their  influence.  The  incarcerated 
preachers  addressed  crowds  congregated  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  jails.  [1768.]  John 
Blair,  deputy  governor,  wrote  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  king's  attorney  in 
the  county  of  Spotsylvania : 

"  Sir, 

I  lately  received  a  letter  signed  by  a  good 
number  of  worthy  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
here,  complaining  of  the  Baptists ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  misbehavior  are  not  told,  any 
further  than  their  running  into  private  hou- 
ses and  making  dissensions.  Mr.  Craig  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Waller  are  now  with  me  and 
deny  the  charge ;  they  tell  me  they  are  wil- 
ling to  take  the  oaths,  as  others  have:  I 
told  them  I  had  consulted  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  court 
only  have  a  right  to  grant  licenses  and  there- 
fore I  referred  them  to  the  court ;  but  on 
their  application  to  the  attorney  general,  ihey 
brought  me  his  letter  advising  me  to  write  to 
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you  that  their  petition  was  a  matter  of  right 
and  that  you  may  not  molest  these  consci- 
entious people,  so  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves in  a  manner  becoming  pious  chris- 
tians and  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  till  the 
court  when  they  intend  to  apply  for  license 
aod  when  the  gentlemen  who  complain  may 
make  their  objections  and  be  heard.     The 
act  of  toleration,  (it  being  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  persecuting  dissenters  increases 
their  numbers)   has  given   them  a  right  to 
apply  in  a  proper  manner,  for  licensed  hou- 
ses for  the   worship  of  God,  according  to 
their  consciences  and  I  persuade  myself  the 
gentlemen  will  quietly  overlook  their  meet- 
ings till  the  court.     I  am  told  they  adminis- 
ter the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  near 
the  manner  we  do  and  differ  in  nothing  from 
our  church,  but  in  that  of  baptism  and  their 
renewing  the  ancient  discipline,  by   which 
they  have  reformed  some  sinners  and  brought 
them  to  be  truly  penitent;  nay  if  a  man  of 
theirs  is  idle  and  neglects  to  labour  and  pro- 
vide for  his  family  as  he  ought,  he  incurs 
their  censures,  which  have  had  good  effects. 
If  this  be  their  behavior,  it  were  to  be  wished 
we  had  some  of  it  among  us  ;  but  at  least  I 
hope  all  may   remain  quiet  till  the  court." 
This  letter  was  dated  at  Williamsburg,  July 
16th,  1768. 

While  many  of  the  Baptist  preachers  were 
men  of  exemplary  character,  yet  by  the  fa- 
cility of  admission  into  their  pulpits,  impos- 
tors not  unfrequently  brought  scandal  upon 
the  name  of  religion.  Schisms  too  repeat- 
edly interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  Baptist 
associations.  Nevertheless,  by  the  striking 
earnestness  and  the  pious  example  of  many 
of  them,  the  Baptists  gained  ground  rapidly 
in  Virginia.  In  their  efforts  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  toleration  act,  they  found  Pat- 
rick Henry  ready  to  step  forward  in  their  be- 
half and  he  remained  through  life  their  un- 
wavering  friend.  They  yet  cherish  his  mem- 
ory with  fond  gratitude.  The  growth  of  dis- 
sent in  Virginia  was  accelerated  by  the  ex- 
tremely defective  character  of  the  established 
clergy  of  that  day.  The  Baptists  having  suf- 
fered much  persecution  under  the  establish- 
ment were  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to 
it  and  afterwards  the  most  active  in  its  sub- 
version. * 


The   news   of  the   repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  joyfully  welcomed  in  America.     It 
had  averted  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.     But 
the  joy  of  the  colonists  was  premature ;  for 
simultaneously  with  the  repeal,  parliament 
had  declared  that  *'  it  had  and  of  right  ought 
to  have  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."     [1767.]  Charles  Towns* 
hend,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, brought  into  parliament  a  bill  to  levy 
duties  in  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paint- 
ers' colors  and  tea.     The  bill  became  a  law. 
The  duties  were  external  and  did  not  exceed 
in  amount  twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  but  the 
colonies  suspected  the  mildness  of  the  mea- 
sure to  be  only  a  lure  to  inveigle  them  into 
the  net.     The  new  act  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  20th  of  Novewber,  1767.      Resistance 
smothered   for  a  time  by  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp-act  now  burst  forth  afresh.     Associa- 
tions were  everywhere  organized  to  defeat 
the  odious  duties ;  altercations  between  the 
people  and  the  king's  officers  grew  frequent; 
the  passions  of  the  conflicting  parties  were 
exasperated.      Two  British   regiments   and 
some  armed  vessels  arrived  at  Boston. 

In  Virginia  the  assembly  encountering  no 
opposition  from  the  mild  and  patriotic  Blair, 
remonstrated  loudly  against  the  new  oppres- 
sions. Opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Britain  broke  forth  in  that  kingdom  and  in 
London  the  fury  of  civil  discord  shook  the 
pillars  of  the  government.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Botetourt,  *  just  emerging  from  a  corrupt 
and  abortive  intrigue,  arrived  in  Virginia 
Governor-in-chief.  [May  11th,  1769,]  the 
assembly  was  convened.  The  new  govern 
or  rode  upon  that  occasion  to  the  capitol  in 
a  state  coach,  (a  present  from  George  III,) 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses  and  the  in- 
signia of  Vice-royalty  were  pompously  dis- 
played. The  pageant  intended  to  dazzle 
served  only  to  offend.  In  February  parlia- 
ment had  advised  his  majesty  to  take  ener- 
getic measures  against  the  colonies  and  he 
had  heartily  concurred  in  those  views.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  the  burgesses 
of  Virginia  ^ain  passed  resolutions  vindi- 
catinor  the  risfhts  of  the  colonies.  An  ad- 
dress  was  also  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the 
king.  Botetourt  took  alarm  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  the  18th  of  May,  having  convo- 


•  Scinple*t  Hist,  of  Va.  Baptists,  pp.  1, 16, 24.  Hsviks, 
p.  120. 
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ked  the  assembly  in  the  council  chamber, 
addressed  them  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Speaker 
and  gentlemen  o^  the  house  of  burgesses,  I 
have  heard  of  your  resolves  and  augur  ill  of 
their  effects.  You  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
dissolve  you  and  you  are  dissolved  according- 
ly." An  unpleasant  communication  could 
not  have  been  more  gracefully  worded.  The 
burgesses  immediately  repaired  in  a  body  to 
a  private  house  and  unanimously  adopted  a- 
non-importation  agreement,  draughted  by 
George  Mason  and  presented  by  George 
Washington.  [9lh  of  May,  1769.]  The  king 
in  his  speech  to  parliament  re-echoed  their 
determination  to  enforce  the  laws  in  every 
part  of  his  dominions.  M«iy  13th  of  the 
same  month,  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  colonies,  wrote  to  Bot- 
etourt, assuring  him  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  propose 
any  further  taxes  upon  America  and  that 
they  intended  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paper  and  paints,  upon  the 
ground  that  those  duties  had  been  imposed 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 
Botetourt  convening  the  assembly,  commu- 
nicated these  assurances,  adding:  "it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to 
you  will  certainly  take  place  and  that  it  will 
never  be  departed  from  and  so  determined 
am  I  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to 
be  declared  infamous,  if  I  do  not  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life,  at  all  times,  in  all  places  and 
upon  all  occasions,  exert  every  power  with 
which  I  am  or  ever  shall  be  legally  invested 
in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  been  authorized  to  promise  this  day  by 
the  confidential  servant  of  our  ifracious  sov- 
ereign,  who  to  my  certain  knowledge  rates 
his  honor  so  high,  that  he  would  rather  part 
with  his  crown  than  preserve  it  by  deceit." 
The  house  answered  this  address  in  warm 
terms  of  loyal  gratitude  and  confidence.  The 
estimable  Botetourt  died,  [15th  of  October, 
1770,]  in  his  53rd  year  and  after  an  admin- 
istration of  two  years.  Promoted  to  the 
peerage,  [1764,]  he  had  succeeded  Amherst 
as  Governor-in-chief,  [1768,]  and  was  the 
first  since  Lord  Culpepper  who  condescend- 
ed to  come  to  the  colony.  On  his  arrival  he 
designed  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submis- 
sion, either  by  persuasion  or  by  force ;  but 
when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the 


people,  he  changed  his  views  and  urgently 
entreated  the  ministry  to  repeal  the  oJen- 
sive  taxes.  Such  a  promise  was  held  oat  to 
him  ;  but  finding  h'iraself  deceived  by  a  per- 
fidious ministry,  he  demanded  his  recall  and 
died  shortly  afler  of  a  bilious  fever  exacerba- 
ted by  chagrin  and  disappointment.  He  was 
a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  giving  out 
of  his  own  purse  silver  and  gold  medals  as 
prizes  to  the  students  of  William  and  Marr 
College.  The  assembly  erected  a  statue  in 
his  honor  which  is  still  stand  in  or.  *  His  death 
was  deeply  lamented  by  the  colony.  The 
administration  devolved  upon  William  Nel- 
son, president  of  the  Council.  The  assem- 
bly met  [18th  of  July,  1771.]  A  project 
was  now  agitated  by  some  of  the  Virginia 
clergy  to  introduce  an  American  episcopate. 
The  movement  was  headed  by  Rev.  John 
Camm.  But  the  assembly  having  expressed 
its  disapprobation  of  the  measure  and  being 
urged  but  by  few  and  resisted  by  some  of 
the  clergy,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  scheme 
had  been  entertained  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  and  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed to  make  Dr.  Swifl  bishop  of  Virginia, 
with  power  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  for 
all  the  colonies  and  to  parcel  them  out  into 
deaneries,  parishes,  chapels,  &c.,  and  to  re- 
commend and  present  thereto,  t  [May, 
1771,]  a  great  fresh  occurred  in  Virginia. 
The  James  river  in  three  days  rose  twenty 
feet  hiirher  than  ever  known  before.  The 
low  grounds  were  everywhere  inundated, 
standing  crops  destroyed,  corn,  fences,  chat- 
tels, merchandise,  cattle  and  houses  carried 
oft*  and  ships  forced  from  their  moorino:>'. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  master  and  slave, 
in  endeavoring  to  save  property,  or  to  es- 
cape from  danger,  were  drowned.  Houses 
were  seen  drifting  down  the  current,  and 
people  clinging  to  them  uttering  fruidess 
cries  for  succor.  Fertile  fields  were  covered 
with  a  thick  deposite  of  sand.  Lslands  were 
torn  to  pieces,  bars  accumulated,  the  chan- 
nel diverted  and  the  face  of  Nature  altered.* 

*  In  fDul  of  ilic  College  o(  Wiilinm  nnil  Mury. 

t  Sttifl  writing  lo  Win.  Hunter  in  1706-9  »ur« :  *' So 
thiit  all  my  hojics  nos\  lerroinuie  in  my  bij*lj«prit*k  uf  Vir- 
ginia."    See  Swift's  works,  vol.  12,  p.  \i^. 

%  Sfoi's  (Etlinliui-^h)  Mnjf.  for  July  1771,  and  V*k  G*- 
Zfllc  for  iM;iy  1771.  Al  Turkey  Island,  (wliich  liottfirT.s 
not  an  i.sl.inil,)  on  llie  James  Uivcr,—ll«?  original  arat  ol 
ll>.e  Vnjiinia  Uandolfihs,  there  is  n  numument  !*cariii?  the 
following   iiiiscripllon  :     *•  The  founilMliOiui  of  lhi»  ji'^i' 
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The  onmber  of  inhabitants  drowned  was  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  150.     Lord  Dun- 
more  *  [1772]  was  transferred  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  to  that  of  Virginia. 
[1770.]  All  the  duties  on  articles  imported 
into  America,  had  been  repealed,  save  that 
on  tea.    The  American  merchants  refused 
to  import  that  herb  from  England.     Conse- 
quently a  large  stock  of  it  was  accumula- 
ted in  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India 
Company.     The  government  now  authori- 
zed the  company  to   ship    it   to    America 
free  from  any  export  duty.     The  light  import 
duty  payable  in  America,  being  far  less  than 
that  from  which  it  was  exempt  in  England, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  tea  would 
sell  more  readily  in  the  colony  than  before 
it  bad  been  made  a  source  of  revenue.    The 
tea-ships  arrived  in  America ;  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  cargoes. 
At  Boston  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  into 
the  sea.  Not  a  sinofle  chest  was  sold  in  Amer- 
ca  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company. 
^Not  long  afler,  the  port  of  Boston  was  shut, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  series  of  vigo- 
rous measures  was  enforced  in  order  to  re- 
dace  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
submission.      [March,   1773.]  The  Virginia 
assembly  originated  the  system  of  commit- 
tees of  correspondence    between    the    le- 
gislatures of  colonies.      This   scheme  was 
suggested  by   Richard  Henry   Lee.  t    The 
committee  appointed  for  Virginia  were  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard 
Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick   Henry, 
Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary 
and  Thomas   Jefferson.     Mr.   Carr  though 
young  was  an  advocate  second  in  eloquence 
only  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  promised  to  be- 
come no  less  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  but 
died  shortly  afler,  greatly  regretted.    [May, 
1774.]  The  assembly  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  occlusion  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, set  apart  the  1st  of  June  as  a  fast  day. 


*u  laid  in  the  calamitoas  year  1771,. when  all  the  great 
rivers  of  this  Coantry  were  swept  by  inubdHtionti,  never 
l^ibre  esperienced*  which  changed  the  face  of  Nature  and 
left  traces  of  their  violence  that  will  remain  furugesi." 

*  John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

t  Win  attributes  the  suggestion  to  Dabney  Carr ;  others 
to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Lee  appears,  however,  to  have  first  con* 
cei red  the  plan  in  Virginia,  and  Samuel  Adams  as  early  in 
Masaachusetis. 


On  the  next  day  Dunmore  dissolved  the  house. 
The  eighty-nine  burgesses  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  Raleigh  tavern  and  in  the  room 
called  "  the  Apollo,"  *  adopted  resolutions 
against  the  use  of  tea  and  other  East  India 
commodities  and  recommending  the  conven- 
ing of  another  congress.  Further  news  be- 
ing received  from  Boston  some  days  after, 
twenty-five  burgesses,  among  whom  was 
Washington,  remained  in  Williamsburg, — • 
held  a  meeting  [May  29th]  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular recommending  a  meeting  of  deputies 
in  a  convention  to  be  held  at  William sburor, 
[August  1st.]  The  convention  met  accord- 
ingly. A  new  and  more  thorough  non-im- 
portation association  was  subscribed.  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmund  Pendleton, 
were  appointed  delegates  to  Congress.  The 
session  lasted  only  six  days. 

[September  4th,  1774.]  The  old  continen- 
tal congress  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was 
chosen  president.  Patrick  Henry  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  of  the  assembly. 
His  speech  satisfied  all,  that  he  was  the  great- 
est orator,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  Ame- 
rica. He  was  "Shakspeare  and  Garrick  com- 
bined." He  was  followed  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  whom  genius,  learning,  virtue  and 
patriotism  were  happily  united.  Although 
he  had  applied  for  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  Stamp  Duty,  yet  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  active  opponents  of  it,  and 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  felt,  claims  the  honor  of  having 


»  The  Raleigh  is  upwards  of  100  years  old.  There  is  a 
bust  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  front  of  the  house.  One  of 
its  nparlinentM,  **the  Apollo,"  was  the  ball-room  of  the  nic- 
trt)poiis.  Jt  appears  from  the  records  of  Yurk  county,  that 
[AugUKt  2ncl,  1708,]  the  Feoffees  of  Wiliiamsburg  sold  lot 
No.  54,  on  wbich  the  Raieigli  tavern  was  afterwards  erec- 
ted,  to  Richard  Bland,  fur  15  shillings.  [1712.]  This  lot 
was  owned  by  John  Sarjunton,  w  ho  sold  it  to  Daniel  Die  wit 
for  £2b.  [1715.]  Thomas  Jones  appears  to  huve  been  pro- 
prietor of  it.  [1742.]  John  Blair  sold  lot  on  North  side  of 
Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  for  *'6ut>9cription  Ordinary," 
to  John  Dixon,  David  Meade,  Patrick  Barclay,  Alexander 
McKenzie  and  James  Murray,  fur  £250.  [1749]  MrKen- 
zie  &  Co.,  sold  the  ''Raleigh  Tavern"  to  John  Chiswrll 
and  George  Gilmer  for  £7U0.  [17G3  ]  Juhu  Robinson  ik 
Co.,  executors  of  George  Gilmer,  sold  the  same  to  William 
Trebell.  [1767.]  Trebell  sold  the  Raleigh  tavern  and  20 
acres  of  land  to  Anthony  liay.  [1771.]  John  Greenhow  <S6 
Co.,  executors  of  Hay,  for  £2,000,  sold  the  tavern  and  20 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  Jutnes  SouthalK 
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led  the  way  in  organized  opposition.  *  As 
Patrick  Henry  was  reckoned  the  Demosthe- 
nes of  America,  so  Richard  Henry  Lee  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Cicero.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  while  Henry  tow- 
ered supereminent  in  oratory, — yet  in  com- 
position and  in  the  routine  of  actual  business, 
he  was  surpassed  by  many.  The  congress 
adjourned  in  October.  Mr.  Henry,  on  his 
return  home,  beinor  asked  "  who  was  the 
greatest  man  in  congress  ?**  replied,  "  if  you 
speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator;  but  if 
you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  num  on  that  floor." 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  composed  the  pe- 
tition to  the  king  and  the  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  ;  Jay,  of  New  York, 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  the  me- 
morial to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colo- 
nies. 

It  had  long  been  a  custom  in  Virginia  to 
form  independent  companies  for  military  dis- 
cipline. Several  of  these  now  solicited  Col. 
Washington  to  take  command  of  them.  He 
consented.  In  the  apprehension  of  war  all 
eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  him  as  the  first 
military  character  in  the  colony. 

[April,  1774.]  Some  hostilities  occurred 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  on  the 
frontier  of  Virginia.  On  which  side  these 
outrages  commenced,  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  whites,  however,  were  probably 
the  aggressors.  An  Indian  war  being  appre- 
hended, Governor  Dunmore  appointed  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  of  Botetourt  county,  to 
the  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
forces,  volunteer  and  militia,  raised  for  the 
occasion  in  Botetourt,  Augusta  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  £ast  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
while  his  lordship  in  person  took  command 
of  those  levied  in  the  Northern  counties, 
Frederick,  Dunmore,  (now  Shenandoah,)  and 
the  adjacent  counties.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  Lewis  was  to  march 
to  Point  Pleasant,  (where  the  great  Kanawha 
empties  into  the  Ohio,)  there  to  be  joined  by 
the  Governor.  About  the  1st  of  September, 
1774,  the  troops  placed  under  command  of 

*  See  in  Soulhern  Lit.  bfevsenger,  vol.  6,  p.  257,  the 
Westanorplnod  Asaociation,  dHted  February  27,  1766,  of 
>;^bich  Ridiard  Henry  Lee  is  the  fint  subscriber. 


Grenfl  Lewis,  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Union,* 
(now  Lewisburg,)  and  they  consisted  of  two 
regiments,  commanded  by  Colonel  William 
Fleming,  of  Botetourt,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,   of  Augusta,   and  each   containing 
about  four  hundred  men.     At  Camp  Union 
they  were  joined  by  an  independent  volun- 
teer company,  under  Col.  John  Field,  of  Cul- 
pepper, a  company  from  Bedford,  under  Goi. 
Buford,  and  two  companies  from  the  Holsteio 
Settlement,  (now  Washington  county,)  under 
Captains  £van  Shelby  and  Harbert.    These 
three  latter  companies  were  part  of  the  forces 
to  be  led  on  by  Col.  Christian,  who  was  to 
join  the  troops  at  Point  Pleasant,  as  soon  as 
his  regiment  should  be  completed.     [Sep- 
tember 11th.]  General  Lewis,  with  eleven 
hundred  men  commenced  his  march.    The 
route  lay  through  a  wilderness.    The  division 
was  piloted  by  Capt.  Matthew  Arbuckle.  The 
flour,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  were 
transported  on  pack-horses ;  bullocks  were 
driven  in  the  rear  of  the  little  army.    Afler 
a  march  of  nineteen  days,  during  which  they 
proceeded    160   miles,   they  reached  Poinf 
Pleasant,  [Sept.  30th,]  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  great  Kanawha,  ("  the 
river  of  woods,'')  with  the  beautiful  Ohio. 
The  ground  of  the  encampment  is  high  and 
strong,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  pio 
turesque  prospect.     Dunmore  failing  to  join 
Lewis  here,  he  sent  oat  runners  towards  Fort 
Pitt,  in  quest  of  him.     But  before  their  re- 
turn, an  express  from  the  governor  reached 
Point  Pleasant,  [October  9th,]  ordering  Lewis 
to  march  for  the  Chilicothe  towns  and  there 
join  him.      Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  crossing  the  Ohio,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  Monday,  [October 
lOth,  1774,]  two  soldiers,  starting  from  the 
camp  on  a  hunting  excursion,  proceeded  up 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio.     When  they  had  gone 
&bout  two  miles,  they  came  upon  a  large 
body  of  Indians  just  rising  from  their  en* 
campment  and  who  firing  killed  one  of  them; 
the  other  escaping  unhurt,  running  rapidly 
back  to  the  camp,  reported  that  **  he  had 
seen  a  body  of  the  enemy  covering  four  acres 
of  ground  as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by 
the  side  of  each  other."     It  was  the  famous 
chief.  Cornstalk,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Delawares,  Mingoes,  Cayugas,  Wyandols  and 

♦  Col.  Stewart,  in  hit  aecouiit  of  the  hi^iiii  Waf«,c«tb 
it  Fort  Savannah. 
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Shawnees.  But  for  the  hunter's  intelligence, 
they  would  haTe  surprized  the  camp  of  the 
Profincials.  General  Lewis  upon  learning 
the  enemy's  approach,  lit  his  pipe  and  imme- 
diately sent  forward  the  main  body  of  his 
anny,  a  detachment  of  Augusta  troops,  under 
his  brother,  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  and  another 
of  Botetourt  troops,  under  Col.  Fleming. 
The  Greneral  with  the  reserve,  remained  for 
the  defence  of  the  camp.  The  advanced 
corps  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward 
about  four  hundred  yards,  when  they  met  the 
enemy  arrayed  in  the  same  order.  The  ac- 
tion commenced  a  little  aAer  sunrise,  by  a 
heavy  Oring  from  the  Indians.  The  two  ar- 
mies extended  at  right  angles  to  the  Ohio, 
through  the  woods  to  Crooked  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  great  Kanawha  a  little  above 
its  mouth.  In  a  short  time.  Col.  Charles 
Lewis  being  mortally  wounded  *  and  Col. 
Fleming  severely,  their  troops  gave  way  and 
retreated  towards  the  camp  until  met  by  a 
reinforcement  under  Col.  Field,  when  they 
rallied  and  maintained  their  ground.  The 
engagement  now  became  general  and  was 
sustained  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  sides. 
The  Provincials  being  thus  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  with  the  Indian  line  of 
battle  in  front,  General  Lewis  employed  the 
troops  from  the  more  Eastern  parts  of  the 
colony  and  who  were  less  experienced  in 
Indian  fighting,  in  throwing  up  a  breast- 
work of  the  boughs  and  trunks  of  trees  across 
the  angle  made  by  the  Kanawha  and  the 
Ohio.  About  12  o'clock,  the  Indian  fire  be- 
gan to  slacken  and  the  enemy  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly gave  way,  being  driven  back  less 
than  two  miles  in  six  or  seven  hours.  A  des- 
ultory fire  was  still  kept  up  from  behind 
trees,  and  the  whites  as  they  pressed  on  the 
retreating  foe,  were  repeatedly  ambuscaded. 
At  length  General  Lewis  detached  three  com- 
panies, commanded  by  Capt.  Isaac  Shelby, 
George  Matthews  and  John  Stuart,  with  or- 
ders to  move  secretly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Crooked  Creek,  so  as  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  manoeuvre  be- 
ing successfully  executed,  the  savages  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.  fled,  and  during  the  night  re- 


*  Tliin  gallant  nnH  <»8limAble  officer,  when  struck  l»y  the 
fatal  ball,  fell  Ht  the  fool  of  a  lre<»»  when  he  was  Hifninxt  his 
own  wi»b  carried  lo  hia  tenl  by  Capt.  Morrow  and  a  pri* 
^Hte  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Hia  loat  waa  deeply  lamen- 
ted. 


crossed  the  Ohio.  The  loss  of  the  whites  in 
this  battle,  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to 76  killed,  and  140  wounded,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  the  troops 
actually  engaged,  who  did  not  exceed  550. 
One  hundred  of  Lewis'  men,  including  his 
best  marksmen,  were  absent  in  the  woods 
hunting  and  knew  nothing  of  the  battle  until 
it  was  all  over.  Among  the  killed  were  Col. 
Charles  Lewis,  Col.  Field,  who  had  served  in 
Braddock's  war.  Captains  Buford,  Morrow, 
Murray,  Ward,  Cundiff,  Wilson  and  McClen- 
achan ;  Lieuts.  Allen,  Goldsby  and  Dillon, 
and  several  other  subalterns.  •  The  loss  of 
the  savaores  was  never  ascertained.  The  bo- 
dies  of  33  slain  were  found-,  but  many  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Ohio  during  the  action. 

The  number  of  the  Indian  army  was  not 
known,  but  it  comprised  the  flower  of  the 
northern  confederated  tribes,  led  on  by  Red- 
hawk,  a  Delaware  chief;  Scoppathus,  a  Min- 
go; Chiyawee,  a  Wyandot;  Logan,  a  Cayuga, 
and  Ellinipsico  and  his  father  Cornstalk, 
Shawnees.  Cornstalk  displayed  great  skill  and 
courage  ;  when  one  of  his  warriors  evinced 
a  want  of  firmness  in  his  action,  he  slew  him 
with  one  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  and  during 
the  day  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  arms,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue, 
"  be  strong,  be  strong." 

After  the  battle,  General  Lewis  having  bu- 
ried the  dead  of  his  own  troops  and  made 
provision  for  the  wounded,  erected  a  small 
fort  at  Point  Pleasant  and  leaving  a  garrison 
there,  marched  to  overtake  Lord  Dunmore, 
who,  with  a  thousand  men,  lay  entrenched 
near  the  Shawnee  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto.  The  Indians  having  sued  to  him  for 
peace,  his  lordship  having  determined  to  make 
a  treaty  with  them,  sent  orders  to  Lewis 
to  halt,  (or  according  to  others,)  to  return  to 

'  Among  the  officers  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  were 
aeveral  who  afteiwarda  became  distiognished  ;— General 
Isaac  Shelby,  the  firat  governnr  of  Kentucky  and  af- 
terwards Secretary  of  War;  General  WilliHin  Campbell, 
the  hero  of  King*8  Monnt.<in  and  Col.  John  CumpUell,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Long  Island  ;  Gen.  Evan  Shelby, 
who  became  an  eminent  citizen  of  Tennesuee  ;  Col.  Wil- 
liam Fleming,  a  revolutionary  patriot;  Gen.  Andrew  Moore, 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia;  Col.  John  Stewart 
of  Greenbrier ;  General  Tale  of  Washington  County,  Vir- 
ginia; Col.  William  McKeeof  Kentucky:  Col.  John  Steele, 
Governor  of  the  MisKissippi  Territory  ;  Col.  Charles  Cam- 
eron, of  Bath  ;  General  BdZHlecl  Wells, of  Ohio  ;  and  Gen- 
eral George  MHithews,  who  distinguislifd  himself  at  Bran- 
dy wine,  Germanlown,  and  Guilford,  and  was  a  Governor 
of  Georgia  and  an  United  Slates  Senator  from  that  Stale. 
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Point  Pleasant.  Lewis,  however,  suspecting 
the  governor's  good  faith,  and  finding  himself 
threatened  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians  who 
hovered  in  his  rear,  disregarding  Dunmore's 
order,  advanced  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
Governor's  camp.  His  lordship,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Indian  chief,  White-Eyes,  now 
visited  the  camp  of  Lewis  and  he  (according 
to  some  relations)  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  men  from  killing  the  Governor  and  his 
Indian  companion.  General  Lewis  now,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  received  orders  to  return 
home  with  his  division.  This  order  was  re- 
luctantly obeyed.  General  Andrew  Lewis 
resided  on  the  Roanoke,  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  of  John 
Lewis,  the  early  pioneer  of  Augusta  county. 
In  Braddock's  war,  he  was  in  a  company,  in 
which  were  aH  his  brothers,  the  eldest,  Sam- 
uel Lewis,  being  the  captain  of  it.  This 
company  displayed  great  courage  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  Major  Andrew  Lewis  was 
made  prisoner  at  Grant's  defeat,  where  he 
exhibited  extraordinary  prudence  and  cour- 
age. He  was  twice  wounded  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Necessity  and  was  subsequently  a 
meritorious  officer  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Gen.  Lewis  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  of  uncommon  strength  and  agility,  and 
of  a  form  of  exact  symmetry.  His  counte- 
nance was  stern  and  invincible ,  his  deport- 
ment reserved  and  distant.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner with  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  on  behalf 
of  Virginia,  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  New  York,  [1768.]  It  was  then  that  the 
governor  of  New  York  remarked  of  him,  that 
*'  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  him  as 
he  walked  along."  • 

Dunmore  remaining,  concluded  a  treaty  t 
with  the  Indians.  Upon  this  occasion  Corn- 
stalk, in  a  long  speech,  charged  the  whites 
with  having  provoked  the  war.  His  tones  of 
thunder  resounded  over  a  camp  of  twelve 
acres.  Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  assented  to 
the  treaty,  but  still  indignant  at  the  murder 
of  his  family,  refused  to  attend  with  the  other 
chiefs  at  the  camp.  He  sent  his  speech  in  a 
wampum-belt  by  an  interpreter.  "  I  appeal 
to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 


^  Howe'M  Historical   Collections  of  Virginia,  pp.  361, 
366,  204. 205.     Dr.  Campl)eirs  Memoir  in  Appendix. 

f  According  to  Col.  A.  Lewis  of  Monr^omery,  there  was 
no  treaty  ctfecicj  till  lUe  following  Spring-. 


Logan's  cabin  hungry  aad  he  gave  him  aot 
meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked  and 
he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remaia- 
ed  idle  in  his  cabin  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed  and  said, 
'  Logan,  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I 
had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap 
the  last  Spring  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of 
any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed 
many :  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save 
his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  r 
Not  one."  • 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
1774—1776. 

Saspicions  entertained  against  Dunmore;  DanielBooM; 
Kentucky ;  Second  Virginia  Convention ;  Patiick  Hea- 
ry*s  Speech ;  Thomas  Jefferaou ;  Dunmore  renorei  ike 
Gunpowder  Trom  the  lf<igYsine;  Diatorloncet  it  ^i)- 
liarosbnrg ;  Henry  recovers  coospensation  for  Ibe  Pu«- 
der ;  Mecklenburgh  North  Carolina  Declaratiooof  lo<U- 
pcndence.  Further  commotions  at  Williamsburg;  Du> 
more  retires  aboard  the  Fowey  ;  Washington  appoinud 
Commander-in-Chief;  Convention  meets  atRicboioml; 
Dunraore's  predatory  war  ;  Affair  of  the  Great  Bridge; 
Norfolk  Burnt;  Indignity  oflfered  Henry;  He  Yrtirw 
from  the  Army ;  Pendleton  ;  Miscellaneoas  sffuis;  ^' 


♦  Logan's  family  had  indeed  been  massacied  hy  a  party 
of  whites  in  retaliation  for  some  Indian  moiden,  \nH» 
charge  against  Cresap  appears  to  have  been  snfo«iKW- 
Mr.  Jefferson  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  aathfiUiciiTO 
this  speech.  See  Appendix  to  Notes  on  Virginia.  I>J<1- 
d ridge,  in  Kercheval,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Jacob.  «n 
the  same  work,  insinuates  that  the  speech  was  aowaict- 
feit  and  insists  that  if  genuine,  it  was  false  in  its  m^ 
ments,  and  that  Cresap  was  as  humane  as  biave  awl  bad 
no  hand  in  the  death  of  Logan's  family,  and  adds  thai  inib* 
original  speech  Cresap  w!is  not  named.  The  first  aeatrnf* 
of  the  speech  in  part,  closely  resembles  a  Sciipiu'*' ''" 
prcssion  in  St.  Maiihew.  c.  25,  v.  35-36.  Logan  »aa  a  ball- 
hrecd.  Hf  d^ed  a  bol. 
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hntioa  of  Independence ;  Wjtbe ;  Richard  Henry  hot ; 
Francia  Lighifoot  Lee. 

Suspicions  were  not  wanting  that  the  fron- 
tier had  been  embroiled  in  this  Indian  war 
by  the  machinations  of  Dunmore,  and  that 
his  ultimate  object  was  to  secure  an  alliance 
with  the  savages,  to  aid  England  in  the  ex- 
pected contest  with  the  colonies.  These 
suspicions  were  strengthened  by  his  equivo- 
cal conduct  during  the  campaign.  He  was 
also  suspected  of  fomenting  the  boundary 
altercations  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  North- Western  frontier  with  the 
same  sinister  views.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  lordship  in  this  particular  was  prompt- 
ed rather  by  motives  of  personal  interest  than 
of  political  manoeuvre.  *  And  the  assembly 
upon  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  gave  him  a 
rote  of  thanks  for  his  good  conduct  of  the 
war,  a  compliment  however  which  it  was  af- 
terwards doubted  whether  he  had  merited. 
To  say  the  least,  his  motives  in  that  campaign 
are  involved  in  uncertainty.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious coincidence  between  the  administration 
of  Dunmore  and  that  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, in  relation  to  Indian  war  and  in  other 
particulars. 

[May,  1769.]  Daniel  Boone  resigning  do- 
mestic happiness,  lefl  his  family  and  peace- 
ful home  on  the  bank  of  the  Yadkin  river,  in 
North  Carolina,  "to  wander  through  the  wil- 
derness of  America  in  quest  of  the  country 
of  Kentucky."  In  this  exploration  of  the 
unknown  regions  of  Western  Virginia,  he 
was  accompanied  by  five  companions.  June 
7th,  reaching  Red  river,  they  beheld  from  an 
eminence  an  extensive  prospect  of  **  the  beau- 
tiful level  of  Kentucky."  Encamping  they 
began  to  hunt  and  reconnoitre  the  country. 
Innumerable  buffalo  browsed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  cane,  or  pastured  on  the  herbage  of 
the  plains,  or  lingered  on  the  borders  of  the 
salt  "  lick."  [December  22nd.]  Boone  and  a 
comrade,  John  Stuart,  rambling  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  forests  yet  unscarred  by  the  axe, 

*  Dunmore'e  agent»ConoJljr,  wat  "locating"  large  trads 
of  new  landa  on  the  bordera  of  the  Ohio.  See  Jacob's  ac- 
count in  KercheTara  History  of  the  Valley.  Murray,  a 
gnndson  of  governor  Dunmore  and  Queen*B  page,  viniled 
the  United  States  some  years  ago,  partly,  it  was  saifl,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  enquiry  concerning  some  lands,  the 
title  of  which  was  derived  from  his  grandfather.  Murray 
visited  some  of  the  old  seats  on  the  lower  James,  and  ma  lies 
meDiion  of  them  in  his  pleasing  and  sensible  '*  Travels  in 
^e  United  States.'* 


were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians  and 
captured.  Meeting  this  catastrophe  with  a 
resolute  mien  of  indifference,  they  contrived 
to  effect  their  escape  in  the  night.  Return- 
ing to  their  camp  they  found  it  plundered 
and  deserted.  The  fate  of  its  occupants 
could  not  be  doubted.  A  brother  of  Boone, 
with  another  hardy  adventurer,  shortly  after 
overtook  the  two  forlorn  survivors.  Stuart 
not  long  afterwards  was  slain  by  the  savages; 
the  companion  of  Boone's  brother,  by  wolves. 
The  two  brothers  remained  in  a  howling  wil- 
derness untrod  by  the  white  man,  surround- 
ed by  perils  and  far  from  the  reach  of  succor. 
With  unshaken  fortitude  they  continued  to 
hunt,  and  erected  a  rude  cabin  to  shelter 
them  from  the  storms  of  winter.  When 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  savages,  the 
brothers  lay  during  the  night  concealed  in 
swamps.  [May  1st,  1770.]  Says  Boone, ''  my 
brother  returned  home  for  a  new  recruit  of 
horses .  and  ammunition,  leaving  me  alone, 
without  bread,  salt  or  sugar,  or  even  a  horse 
or  a  dog."  In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions 
made  at  this  time,  after  wandering  during  the 
whole  day  through  scenes  teeming  with  nat- 
ural charms  that  dispelled  every  gloomy 
thought,  '*  just  at  the  close  of  day  the  gentle 
gales  ceased ;  a  profound  calm  ensued ;  not 
a  breath  shook  the  tremulous  leaf.  I  had 
gained  the  summit  of  a  commanding  ridge 
and  looking  around  with  astonishing  delight, 
beheld  the  ample  plains  and  beauteous  tracts 
below.  On  one  hand  I  surveyed  the  famous 
Ohio,  rolling  in  silent  dignity  and  Aarking 
the  Western  boundary  of  Kentucky,  with  in- 
conceivable grandeur.  At  a  vast  distance 
I  beheld  the  mountains  lift  their  venerable 
brows  and  penetrate  the  clouds.  All  things 
were  still.  I  kindled  a  Arc  near  a  fountain 
of  sweet  water  and  feasted  on  the  loin  of  a 
buck,  which  I  had  killed  a  few  hours  before. 
The  shades  of  night  soon  overspread  the 
hemisphere  and  the  earth  seemed  to  gasp 
after  the  hoverinj?  moisture.  At  a  distance 
I  frequently  heard  the  hideous  yells  of  sava- 
ges. My  excursion  had  fatigued  my  body 
and  amused  my  mind.  I  laid  me  down  to 
sleep  and  awoke  not  till  the  sun  had  chased 
away  the  night."  "  No  populous  city,  with 
all  its  varieties  of  commerce  and  stately 
structures,  could  afford  so  much  pleasure  to 
my  mind  as  the  beauties  of  nature  I  found  in 
this  country."     [July  7th,  1770.]  Boone,  re- 
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joined  by  his  brother,  explored  the  country 
to  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
[March,  1771.]  Daniel  Boone  returned  to  his 
home  on  the  Yadkin,  sold  his  possessions 
there,  and  started  with  his  oWn  and  five  other 
families  to  return  and  settle  in  Kentucky,  the 
"  Bloody  Ground."  On  the  route  he  was 
re-inforced  by  a  party  of  forty  men.  [Octo- 
ber 10th.]  In  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians, six  of  Boone's  men  were  slain — among 
them  his  eldest  son.  This  happened  in  view 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains — those  huge 
piles,  the  aspect  of  whose  cliffs  ''  is  so  wild 
and  horrid  that  it  is  impossible  to  behold 
them  without  horror."  Until  June  6th,  1774, 
Boone  remained  with  his  family  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Clinch  river,  when  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Dunmore,  he  went  to  assist  in 
convoying  a  party  of  surveyors  to  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio.  He  was  next  employed  by  Dun- 
more  in  the  command  of  three  garrisons  dur- 
ing the  campaign  against  the  Shawnees. 
[March,  1775.]  At  the  solicitation  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina,  Boone, 
at  the  treaty  of  Wataga,  purchased  from  the 
Cherokees  the  lands  on  the  South  side  of 
Kentucky  river.  Afler  this  he  undertook  to 
mark  out  a  road  in  the  best  passage  from  the 
settlement  through  the  wilderness  to  Ken- 
tucky. During  this  work,  he  and  his  men 
were  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Early 
in  1775,  he  erected  a  fort  at  Boonsborough, 
near  the  Kentucky  river.  In  June,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  on  the  Clinch,  and  re- 
moved*them  to  Boonsborough.  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  white 
women  that  ever  stood  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river.  Boonsborough  was  long 
an  outpost  of  civilization. 

The  second  Virginia  Convention,  met  in 
the  church  of  St.  John's,  in  Richmond,  on 
Monday,  the  20th  of  March,  1775.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  were  approved.  Pat- 
rick Henry  introduced  resolutions  for  put- 
ting the  colony  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  recoiled 
in  horror  from  this  startling  proposition,  and 
it  was  strenuously  resisted  even  by  some  of 
the  warmest  patriots,  as  Bland,  Harrison, 
Pendleton  and  Nicholas.  They  held  such  a 
step  premature,  till  the  result  of  the  last  pe- 
tition to  the  king  should  be  more  fully  known. 
Henry's  resolutions  were  however  carried. 


Washington  voted  for  them.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Henry  made  the  celebrated 
speech,  in  which  he  exclaimed :  "  We  must 
fight;  I  repeat  it  sir,  we  must  fight!*  Ad 
appeal  to  arms  and  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all 
that  is  left  us."  Measures  were  taken  to 
promote  the  culture  of  wool,  cotton,  flax  and 
hemp,  and  to  encourage  domestic  inaDQfa& 
tures  and  the  members  of  the  conTentioo 
agreed  to  make  use  of  home-made  fabrics, 
and  recommended  the  practice  to  the  people. 
The  former  delegates  to  Congress,  were  re- 
elected, with  the  substitution,  however,  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  lieu  of  Peyton  Randolph,  in 
case  of  his  non-attendance.  Mr.  Randolph 
being  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  did 
not  attend  that  congress  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  his  place. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  at  Shadweil, 
in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  [April  2nd,  1743.] 
According  to  a  family  tradition,  his  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  Wales.  His  grand- 
father lived  at  Osborne's,  on  the  James  river, 
in  the  county  of  Chesterfield.  Peter  (father 
of  Thomas)  settled  at  Shadweil,  in  the  coud- 
ty  of  Albemarle.  He  was  bora  Fcbmary 
29th,  1708,  and  intermarried,  [1739,1  with 
Jane  Randolph  of  the  age  of  19,  daaghterof 
Isham  Randolph,  of  Dungeoness,  in  Gooch- 
land county.  The  Randolphs,  (says  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson,) "  tr%ce  their  pedigree  far  back  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every 
one  ascribe  the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses. 
Peter  Jefferson's  early  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  being  a  man  of  strong 
parts,  he  read  much  and  so  improved  himself, 
that  he  was  chosen,  with  Joshua  Fry,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, to  continue  the  boundary  line  (between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina)  which  had  been 
begun  by  Colonel  Byrd,  and  was  aftervards 
employed  with  the  same  Mr.  Fry,  to  mat* 
the  first  regular  map  of  Virginia  that  was 
ever  made,  that  of  Captain  Smith  being  onlj 
a  conjectural  sketch.  Peter  Jefferson  w« 
the  third  or  fourth  settler,  about  the  year  1737, 
in  Goochland  county,  since  known  as  Albe- 


•  The  expression, "  We  must  fight,"*  ««i  u«f<I  four  nv^"*^*     , 
previously,  by  Major  Hawley  of  Mii«Mrhu««H«,  in  •  ''^";'     | 
ID  Mr.  John  Adorns,  which  he  shewed  to  Mr.  Henry.  •*;'' 
ihey  were  together  in  the  firat  congre*8.     2.  Sparlf*    "" 
tings  of  Washington,  p.  405,  citing  Twlor's  Life  of  On^ 
p.  256. 
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marie.  *  Dying  [August  17th,  1757J  he  lefl 
a  widow  (who  survived  till  1776)  with  six 
daughtere  and  two  sons,  of  which  Thomas 
was  the  elder.  He  inherited  the  lands  on 
which  he  was  born  and  lived.  He  was  pla- 
ced at  an  English  school  when  five  years  of 
age,  and  when  nine  at  a  Latin  school,  where 
he  continued  till  his  father's  death.  His 
teacher.  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  taught  him  the 
radiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  French. 
At  his  father's  death,  young  Jefferson  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  a  good 
classical  soholar,  with  whom  he  continued 
two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1760  he  went 
to  William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Dr.  William  Small,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  was  then  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  man  of  engaging  manners, 
large  views  and  profound  science.  He  short- 
ly aAer  filled  for  a  time  the  chair  of  Ethicks, 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  young  Jefferson  and 
made  him  the  daily  companion  of  hia  leisure 
hours,  and  it  was  his  conversation  that  first 
^ve  him  a  bent  towards  scientific  pursuits. 
Small  returned,  [1762,]  to  Europe.  Before 
his  departure,  he  had  procured  for  young 
Jefferson,  from  George  Wythe,  a  reception 
as  a  student  of  law  under  his  direction  and 
had  also  introduced  him  to  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  Grovernor  Fauquier,  who  was 
esteemed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  ablest  man 
that  had  ever  filled  that  office.  At  Fauquier's 
table,  Jefferson  habitually  met  Dr.  Small  and 
Mr.  Wythe,  and  from  the  conversation  of 
these  eminent  men,  he  derived  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  It  was  in  1765,  as  has  been 
seen,  while  a  law-student  at  Williamsburg, 
that  he  heard  the  debate  on  Patrick  Henry's 
^solutions. 

[1767.]  Jefferson  entered  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  the  General  Court  and 
continued  in  it  until  the  Revolution  closed 
the  courts  of  justice.  [1769.]  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  county  of 
Albemarle  and  so  continued  active,  ardent 
and  patriotic  until  its  meetings  were  sus- 
pended by  the  war.  •  He  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  in  that  body  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves   in  Virginia.     [January    1st, 


*  Albemarle  wu  formed  1744,  out  of  part  of  Goochland, 
«Hich  had  been  created  [1727]  from  part  of  Henrico.  Mar- 
gin'* Gaietteer  of  Va.,  pp.  112-179. 


1772.]  He  married  Martha,  widow  of  Ba- 
thurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles, 
a  lawyer.  She  was  then  only  23  years  of  age. 
Her  father  dying,  [May,  1773,J  lefi  three 
daughters.  The  portion  that  fell  to  Martha 
was  about  equal  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  patrimo- 
ny. ♦  [1773.]  Mr.  Jefferson  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence between  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 
[1774.]  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, appointed  to  meet  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  1st  of  August  ensuing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  state  of  the  Colony 
and  to  elect  delegates  to  Congress.  In  the 
interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions 
for  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  in 
which  he  took  the  bold  ground  that  the 
British  parliament  had  no  right  whatever  to 
exercise  any  authority  over  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  These  instructions  being  commu- 
nicated through  the  President,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, to  the  Convention,  were  generally 
read  and  approved  by  many,  though  held  too 
bold  for  the  present.  But  they  printed  them 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "A  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Ameri- 
ca.'' t  This  elaborate  production  displays  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  history  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  colony.  It  breathes 
a  fiery  spirit  of  defiance  and  revolution,  and 
the  splendor  of  elevated  declamation  in  some 
of  its  passages  is  not  inferior  to  Junius.    If 


*  Memoira  and  Correapondence  of  Jefferaoo,  vol.  1, 
pp.  1-3. 

t  To  be  found  in  Amer.  Archivea,  (publiahed  by  Con- 
greaa,)  4th  Seriea,  lat  vol.,  p.  600.  See  alao  1  Writingaof 
Jefferaon,  pp.  100-116^  The  following  excerpta  are  taken 
from  it :  *'  History  hua  in  formed  ua,  that  bod  tea  of  men  aa 
well  aa  individuals,  are  susceptible  of  the  apirit  of  tyran- 
ny." **  Scarcely  hare  our  minda  been  able  to  emei^e  from 
the  astonishment  into  which  one  atroke  of  parliamentary 
thunder  baa  involved  us,  before  another  more  heavy  and 
more  alarming  is  fallen  on  us."  **The  great  principlea  of 
right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader  i  to  pursue  the» 
requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counaellors.  The  whole  art 
of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest ;  only 
aim  to  do  your  duty  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit  where 
you  fail.  No  longer  peraevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another; 
but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and  impartial  right.  Let  no  act  l)e 
passed  by  any  one  legislature,  which  may  infringe  on  lh« 
rights  and  liberties  of  another."  **  Accept  of  every  com- 
mercial preference  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things 
as  we  can  raise  for  their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  But 
let  them  not  think  to  exclude  us  from  going  to  other  mar- 
kets, to  dispose  of  those  commodities,  which  they  cannot 
use,  or  to  supply  those  wants,  which  they  cannot  supply.*' 
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some  of  its  statements  are  loose  and  some 
of  its  views  erroneous,  yet  all  is  bold,  acute, 
luminous  and  impressive.  This  pamphlet 
found  its  way  to  England,  was  taken  up  by 
the  opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Ed- 
round  Burke,  so  as  to  make  it  answer  oppo* 
sition  purposes,  and  in  that  form  it  ran 
ihrouorh  several  editions.  Owinff  to  his  au- 
thorship  of  it,  Lord  Dunmore  it  is  said  threat- 
ened Mr.  Jefferson  with  a  prosecution  for 
treason,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  in  a 
bill  of  attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  but  never  consumma- 
ted. Among  the  proscribed  were  Peyton 
Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock  and  Patrick  Henry. 

[1775.]  The  popular  commotions  increas- 
ed. The  heavings  of  the  ocean  betokened  a 
gathering  storm.  The  return  of  Dunmore 
from  his  Indian  expedition  was  soon  followed 
by  violence.  In  compliance  with  orders  re- 
ceived from  England,  the  governor,  [20th  of 
April,  1775,]  clandestinely,  in  the  night,  con- 
veyed the  powder  from  the  magazine  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  board  the  Magdalen  man-of- 
war.  Anticipating  the  people's  resentment, 
he  armed  his  servants  and  some  Shawnee 
hostages,  for  the  protection  of  his  person. 
Muskets  lay  on  the  palace  floor,  loaded  and 
primed  for  the  occasion.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas  and  others,  with  dif- 
ficulty  restrained  the  people  from  assaulting 
the  palace.  The  common  council  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  an  address,  requested  a  resto- 
ration of  the  powder.  His  lordship  pretend- 
ed that  its  removal  was  owing  to  intelligence 
of  a  servile  insurrection  in  a  neighboring 
county  and  gave  an  ambiguous  promise  to 
return  the  powder.  Alarms  repeatedly  oc- 
curred and  the  patrol  of  the  capital  was 
strengthened.  [April  22.]  Dunmore  sent  a 
message  to  the  city,  that  if  any  violence 
should  be  offered  to  Capt.  Foy,  his  Secreta- 
ry, or  to  Capt.  Collins  of  the  Magdalen,  he 
would  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves  and 
lay  the  town  in  ashes.  Yet  neither  Foy  nor 
Collins  had  received  any  indignity  from  the 
inhabitants.  Rumors  of  the  removal  of  the 
gunpowder  and  the  stripping  the  muskets  in 
the  magazine,  of  their  locks,  and  the  threats 
of  the  governor  spread  through  the  country. 
The  excitement  was  aggravated  by  news  of 
the  engagements  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Independent  companies  now  raised  the  col- 


ors of  liberty  in  every  county.  [April  27lh.] 
Seven  hundred  armed  men  were  assembled 
at  Fredericksburg.  Troops  were  collected 
at  the  Bowling  Green  and  others  on  their 
march  from  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Dunmore 
and  other  counties  were  arrested  io  (heir 
course  by  information  that  the  affair  of  the 
gunpowder  was  about  to  be  accommodsited. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  county  of 
Hanover  recommended  that  reprisals  should 
be  made  upon  the  king's  property  for  the 
loss  of  the  gunpowder.  The  volunteers  of 
Hanover  met  at  Newcastle  and  were  ha- 
rangued by  Patrick  Henry  with  such  effect, 
that  they  resolved  to  recover  the  powder  or 
make  a  reprisal  for  it.  *  Captain  Sunoel 
Meredith  resigned  in  Mr.  Henry's  faror  and 
he  was  invested  with  the  command.  Hav- 
ing received  orders  from  the  Hanofer  com- 
mittee accordant  with  his  own  suggestions, 
Captain  Henry  marched  towards  Willianis- 
burg.  Ensign  Parke  Groodall  with  sixteen 
men  was  detached  into  King  &  Queen  coun- 
ty to  Laneville,  (on  the  Matapony,)  the  seat 
of  Richard  Corbin,  the  king's  deputy  re- 
ceiver-general, to  demand  from  him  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds — the  estimated 
value  of  the  powder-^and  in  case  of  reiusal, 
to  make  him  a  prisoner.  The  detachment 
reached  Laneville  about  midnight  and  a  guard 
was  stationed  around  the  house.  At  daybreak, 
however,  Mrs.  Corbin  assured  Goodall  that 
the  king's  money  was  never  kept  there,  but  at 
Williamsburg,  and  that  Mr.  Corbm  was  then 
in  that  city.  The  news  of  Henry's  march 
spread  rapidly  ;  on  all  sides  companies  start- 
ed up  and  were  in  motion  to  join  his  stand- 
ard. The  royalists  were  dismayed.  E^^ 
the  patriots  at  Williamsburg  were  alanned, 
and  Henry  was  strongly  solicited  to  desist 
from  entering  Williamsburg.  Dunmore  had 
planted  cannon  at  his  palace  and  ordered  op 
a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  Fovej 
man-of-war,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
town  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  insurgents 
should  enter  it.  Henry  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  halted  at  Doncastle's  tafern, 
sixteen  miles  from  Williamsburg,  and  re- 
maining inflexible  in  effecting  his  object, 
[4th  of  May,  1775,]  he  received  from  Corbin 


♦  Burk,  vol.  4.  p.  13.  This  f dome  ia  a  cooiiiiaiJiOfl  of 
Burk,  by  Skekon  Jone*  and  Louis  Hu«Giianli«,»^'» 
by  the  laller.    I  shall  now  be  frequtnUy  indeUed  Uf  ^^ 
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faU  compensation  for  the  powder  and  so  the 
affair  ended.  * 

Two  days  after  Henry  had  received  com- 
pensation for  the  powder,  Dun  more  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  a  "  certain  Patrick 
Henry,  Jr.,  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of 
deluded  folio wers,''  charging  them  with  ex- 
torting £330  from  the  king's  receiver-gen- 
eral and  forbidding  all  persons  to  aid  or  abet 
"  the  said  Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,"  or  his  con- 
federates.   The  council  at  this  time  consist- 
ed of  President  Nelson,  Commissary  Camm, 
Ralph  Wormley,  Col.  G.  Corbin,  G.  Corbin, 
Jr.,  William  Byrd  and  John  Page.  They  all  si- 
ded with  the  Governor  except  the  youngest 
member,  Page.     The  council  had  advised  the 
governor  to  issue  the  proclamation  against 
Henry,  and   now   published   an  address  in 
which  they  expressed  their  **  detestation  and 
abhorrence  for  that  licentious  and  ungovern- 
able spirit  that  had  gone  forth  and  misled  the 
once  happy  people  of  this  country."     The 
council  now  shared  the  public  odium  with 
Danmore.     Henry  now  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  escorted 
as  far  as  Hooe's  ferry  on  the  Potomac,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thanks  and 
applause  of  his  countrymen.     [May   20th, 
1775.]  A  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made  at  Charlotte  in  the  county  of  Meck- 
lenburg in  North  Carolina.     In  the  revolu- 
tionary excitements  that  then  agitated  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg  frequently    met   at    Charlotte,    the 
county  seat,  to  hear  the  news  and  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day.    Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
a  surveyor,  who  had  fVequently  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary integrity  and  extensive  popularity, 
was  empowered,  by  general  agreement  among 
the  people,  to  call  a  convention  whenever  he 
should  deem  it  expedient.     The  representa- 
tives, it  was  agreed,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Mecklenburg.     Col.  Polk  ac- 
cordingly issued  his  notice,  [May  19th,]  and 
on  the  following  day  between  twenty  and 
thirty  representatives  of  the  people  met  in 
the  Court-house  at  Charlotte.     A  large  con- 
course of  people  were  present  on  the  occa- 

*  Col.  Carter  Braxton  was  chiefly  instrumcmfal  in  per* 
luading  Henry  to  halt  at  Donca«tle*8,  anrl  in  negotiating  ihe 
settlement  of  the  aflfair. 


sion.  Abraham  Alexander,  a  former  meiA* 
ber  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  a 
magistrate  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  chosen  chairman,  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  clerks. 
Papers  were  read  before  the  convention  and 
the  people  and  among  them  a  handbill 
brought  by  express  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Iiexington  in  Massachusetts,  which 
had  taken  place  April  19tb,  just  one  month 
before.  Rev.  Hezekiah  James  Balch,  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard  and  William  Kennon,  Esq., 
addressed  the  convention  and  the  people. 
The  people  cried  out,  "  Let  us  be  indepen- 
dent !  Let  us  declare  our  independence  and 
defend  it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes !''  The 
three  speakers  were  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions.  Some  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bre- 
vard, and  read  at  a  political  meeting  a  few ' 
days  before  were  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion and  referred  to  the  committee  for  re^ 
vision.  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  then  a  youth, 
was  present  at  this  meeting.  The  conven- 
tion adjourned  at  midnight.  At  noon  of 
May  20th,  1775,  that  body  re-assembled. 
The  concourse  of  people  in  attendance  was 
not  diminished,  and  many  wives  and  moth- 
ers were  to  be  seen  anxiously  awaiting  the 
event.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  now 
passed ;  proclamation  was  made  and  from 
the  Court-house  steps  Col.  Thomas  Polk 
read  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Resolved,  1st,  That  whosoever  directly 
or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form  or 
manner,  countenanced  the  unchartered  and 
dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  coun- 
try, to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  man.  Resolved,  2nd, 
That  we  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  us  with  the  mother 
country  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  ab- 
jure all  political  connection,  contract  or  as- 
sociation with  that  nation  who  have  wan- 
tonly trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties— 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  pat- 
riots at  Lexington.  Resolved,  3d,  That  we  do 
hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people  ;  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a 
sovereign  and  self-governing  association  un- 
der the  control  of  no  power  other  than  that  of 
our  God  and  the  General  Government  of  the 
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Congress : — to  the  maintenance  of  which 
independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.  Resolved, 
4th,  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  control  of  no  law,  nor  legal  office,  civil 
or  military  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby 
ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each 
and  every  of  our  former  laws  ;  wherein  nev- 
ertheless the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never 
can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  authority  therein.  Re- 
solved, 5th,  That  it  is  further  decreed  that 
all,  each  and  every  officer  in  this  county  is 
hereby  retained  in  his  former  command  and 
authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these 
regulations.  And  that  every  member  pres- 
ent of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a 
civil  officer,  viz :  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  character  of  a  Committee-man  to  issue 
process,  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of 
controversy  according  to  said  adopted  laws 
and  to  preserve  peace,  union  and  harmony 
in  said  county  ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  free- 
dom throughout  America,  until  a  general  or- 
ganized Government  be  established  in  this 
province 


»»  » 


*  Th^rpare  Ijetwern  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  that 
draughted  by  Mr.  JefiWrson,  several  coincidences  of  phrasc> 
olujcy,  that  seem  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
liorrowed  several  expressions  from  that  document.  It  is  true, 
thai  after  a  long  inlervul  he  made  a  disrUimer  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  It  is,  however,  easy 
enough  to  believe  that  he  may  have  borrowed  those  phrases 
in  that  period  of  excitement  and  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  may  have  entirely  forgotten  the  document  to  which  he 
WHS  indebted.  The  following  expres-iions  occurring  in  the 
MHcklenhurg  Declaration,  are  fdund  likewise  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  adopted  by  Congress,  July  4th,  1776 
].  **  Unalienable  riiihtN."  The  words  in  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  are,  '*  inherent  and  unalienable  rights."  So  too 
in  Mr.  Jeffcrson*s  own  original  draught,  the  words  used  are, 
'*  inherent  and  tnahenable  rights,  the  words  **  inherent  and" 
having  been  stricken  out  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son*M  MS.  shows  that  he  employed  the  word  inalienable, 
but  it  is  rommonly  printed  "  unalienable.  2.  *'  Dissolved 
the  polititMl  l)onds  that  have  connected."  The  only  differ- 
ence as  to  these  words  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  it  **  bands," 
instead  of  **  bonds."  3.  *'  Free  and  independent."  These 
words,  hardly  »>ubjects  of  plagiarism,  were  apparently  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Jt-fferson  and  by  the  Committee,  from  the  Reso- 
lution declaring  the  Colonitts  independent,  offered  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  June  7th,  i776.  Mr.  Lee  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  words  from  the  Resolutions  of  instruction  of 
the  Convention  of  Virginia,  passed  May  15th,  1776.  4. 
The  Me<4lenburg  Declaration  says,  "absolve  ourselves 
from  nil  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown."  The  Declara- 
lion  of  July  4th  says,  "  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown."  This  expression  was  liorrowed  by 
Mr.  Lee  in  his  Resolution  of  June  7th,  and  adopted  from 


Much  commotion  had  been  excited,  [May 
4th,J  by  a  threat  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Fowey,  that  if  the  party  of  marines  detach- 
ed from  his  ship  for  the  tJovernor's  protec- 
tion should  be  molested,  he  would  fire  the 
town.  The  excitement,  however,  blew  orer 
and  upon  the  reception  of  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  proposition,  commonly  called 
'•  the  Olive  Branch,"  Dunmore,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  convened  the  house  of 
burgesses,  and  in  token  of  renewed  harmo- 
ny, the  amiable  Lady  Dunmore  and  her  fam- 
ily returned  from  tlie  Fowey,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge  during  these  disturbances,  to 
the  palace*  The  assembly  met  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  of  June.  The  Governor,  in  his  ad- 
dress, presented  Lord  NoVth's  proposition. 
The  council's  answer  was  satisfactory  to 
Dunmore,  but  before  the  burgessed  could  re- 
ply, a  new  explosion  occurred.  Upon  Hen- 
ry's approach  towards  Williamsburg,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  great  oflfeoce  of 
the  graver  citizens,  had  taken  possession  of 
some  of  the  few  guns  remaining  in  the  mag- 
azine. On  the  night  of  Monday,  June  5th, 
a  number  of  persons  having  assembled  it 
the  mac^azine  to  furnish  themselves  with 
arms,  two  or  three  upon  entering  the  door 
were  wounded  by  spring-guns,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.  Several  barrels 
of  powder  were  also  found  buried  in  the 
magazine  to  be  used,  (it  was  suspected,)  as 
a  mine  when  occasion  should  offer.  Early 
on  the  next  morning,  June  6th,  Lord  Dun- 
more with  his  family  escaped  from  WiUianis- 


Mr.  Ue'a  Reaolution,  by  the  CommiUee.  Mr.  Jefferwn" 
own  original  draught  has  it,  "  renounce  all  allegiance  w  il» 
kings  of  Great  Britain:*  &c.  5,  "  Are  and  of  right  oogl* 
to  be."  These  being  customary  words  in  parli»o*nwy 
declaratory  acts,  are  hardly  auhjecls  of  plagiarism.  Thry 
appear  however  to  have  l>een  adopted  from  Mr.  Le**  »^ 
olulion,  by  the  Committee.  6.  ••  Abjure  all  poHiicil  cob- 
neclion."  The  Declaration  of  July  4th  eipressea  it,  "tlwt 
all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  State  of  Grtit 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  Mr.  Jeff«- 
8on*s  own  original  draught  has  it,  •»  we  utterly  dissolve  »Il 
political  connexion."  7.  "We  solemnly  pledge  tot*(^ 
other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fonon«  »» 
our  sacred  honor."  The  Declaration  of  July  4th  employ' 
the  expression,  **  Wo  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  See  1  »*'* 
shairs  Washington,  note  6.  1  Jefferson's  Writings  PP-  '5 
and  21,  and  fac  simile  of  the  MS.  Declaration  of  Mep*»' 
dencc  appended  to  vol.  4.  Jones*  Defence  of  North  CaP»- 
lina.  Jone's  Memorials  of  North  Carolina.  Fooie'a  SkeU'h- 
es  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  37  and  38.  Benin*,  vol.  1.  PP 
8-32-36.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  vol.  4.  pp.  209.2ia213-2l3.  »•»• 
tin's  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  2,  pp.  372-37«. 
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burg  to  return  no  more  and  took  shelter  on 
board  the  Fowey.  A  correispondence  that 
DOW  ensued  between  him  and  the  assembly 
resulted  in  no  agreement,  and  the  house 
after  declaring  that  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony  and  that  preparations  for 
resistance  ought  to  be  made  and  still  ex- 
pressing an  anxious  desire  for  harmony  with 
the  mother  country,  at  length  adjourned. 
The  delegates  were  summoned  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  in  convention  at  Richmond. 
[17th  of  June,  1775.]  On  the  occasion  of 
this  adjournment,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  stand- 
ing with  two  other  burgesses  in  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol,  wrote  with  his  pencil  on  a 
pillar  these  lines : — 

"  When  ahalt  we  three  meet  again, 
fa  thunder.  Hghtning  and  in  rain  f 
When  the  hiirly>burly'a  done, 
When  the  battie*s  loat  and  won."  * 

[June  25th.]  Shortly  after  Dunmore's 
flight,  a  party  of  twenty-four  persons  remo- 
ved a  quantity  of  arms  from  the  palace  to  the 
magazine,  t  The  governor  had  been  request- 
ed to  authorize  the  removal  and  had  refused. 
Nightly  watches  were  now  established  in 
Williamsburg,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
protect  the  place  against  surprise.  The 
neighboring  counties  contributed  men  for 
this  purpose.  June  29th,  the  Magdalen 
schooner  sailed  from  York,  with  lady  Dun- 
more  and  the  rest  of  the  governor's  family, 
for  England.  The  Magdalen  was  convoyed 
to  the  capes  by  the  Fowey.  This  ship  was 
soon  after  relieved  by  the  Mercury,  of  24 
guns.  The  governor's  domestics  now  aban- 
doned the  palace  and  removed  to  Porto-Bel- 
lo,  the  governor's  seat,  about  six  miles  from 
Williamsijurg.  Dunraore  took  up  his  station 
at  Portsmouth. 

[14lh  of  June,  1775.]  George  Washing- 
ton  was  unanimously  elected  by  congress, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies.  Impressed  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  trust,  he 
accepted  it,  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  sen'ices  and  avowing  an  intention  to  keep 


•  Wirt'g  Life  of  Henry,  p.  157. 

t  Bland  Papers,  rol.  1,  p.  xxiii,  where  the  names  of  tlie 
P»rty  iQiiy  be  found  ;  Hmon;;  ihem  were  Theodorick  Bfand. 
J''"  Richanl  Kidder  Meade,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Jr.,  of 


an  account  of  his  expenses,  which  he  should 
rely  on  congress  to  discharge.  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  near  Boston,  July  3rd.  * 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  July,  1775,  the 
convention  met  at  Richmond.  Measures 
were  taken  for  raising  two  regiments  of  reg- 
ular troops  for  one  year,  and  to  enlist  part  of 
the  militia  as  minute-men.  A  committee  of 
safety  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  duties  of  the  colony.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  eleven  gentlemen,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  George  Mason,  John  Page, 
Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul 
Carrington,  Dudley  Diggea,  William  Cabell, 
Carter  Braxton,  James  Mercer  and  John 
Tabb.  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  and  commander  of  all 
the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony.  William  Woodford,  who 
had  served  meritoriously  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  second  regiment.  Troops  were  rapidly 
recruited.  [20th  of  September.]  Col.  Henry 
selected  an  encampment  in  the  rear  of  th6 
College  of  William  &  Mary. 

[October  22nd,  1775.]  Died  suddenly  of 
an  apoplexy,  at  Philadelphia,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, t  aged  52  years.     Descended  from  an 

•  [June  26th,  1775]  Mr.  Jvffcrtnn  was  added  lo  a  com- 
mittee of  congrrss,  appointed  to  draw  np  a  dcclHnttion  of 
the  rauKes  of  taking  up  arms.     He  prepared  a  <!erlaration, 
but  it  proving  too  strong  for  Mr.  Dirkinson,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  was  indidgcd  in  preparing;  a  far  tamer  stnlrment, 
which  was  however  accepted  hy  Congress.     *'  The  disgiiitt 
against  its  humitity  was  general,  and  Mr.  DickinMon'n  de 
light  at  its  passage,  was  the  only  rirciim<(tanre  which  re- 
conciled them  io  it.     The  vote  lieing  passed,  although  fur- 
ther oliservation  on  it  wasput  of  order,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  *  there  is  but  one  word.  Mr.   Pre.««id»»nt,  in  the 
paper,  which  I  disapprove,  and  that  is  the  word  Conp-ess.* 
On  which  Ben.  Harrison  rose  and  said, '  there  is  but  one 
word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and 
that  is  the  word  Congress.*  **     1.  Writings  of  Jefferson,  p.  9. 
+  The  progenitor  of  the   Randolphs  of  Virginisi.  whs 
William  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  settled  at  Turkey 
Island,  on  the  James  river.     He  was  h  nephew  of  Thomas 
Randolph,  the    Poet.     William  married  Mary  Isham,  of 
Bermuda  Hundred.      Several  of  ihcir  sons  were  men  of 
distinction:  William  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony.     Isham  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  from  Goochland,  1740,  and  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Colony.      Richard  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  1740,  for  Henrico,  and  succeetled  his 
brother  as  I'reasorer.    Sir  John  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  and  Attorney  General. 

Peter,  son  of  the  2nd  William  R,inr!olph.  was  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  Attorney  General.  Peyton, 
brother  of  John,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 

Berkley,  and  J^mes  Monroe.    John  Caner  Litllepage  was  and  President  of  the  first  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia. 

tttire  among  the  patriots  at  Williamsburg.  Thomiui  Mann  Randolph,  great  grandsoo  of  William,  of 
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ancient,  wealthy  and  influential  family,  he 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
knight,  and  Susan  Beverley,  his  wife.  Pey- 
ton Randolph  being  bred  to  the  law  was, 
[1756,]  appointed  King's  Attorney  for  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  held  that  office  for 
many  years.  [1766.]  He  was  elected  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  [1773]  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence. 
[March  20th,  1774.]  He  was  unanimously 
chosen  President  of  the  first  Convention  of 
Virginia,  which  met  at  Williamsburg.  August 
11th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Convention  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
[Sept.  4, 1774,]  and  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  that  august  body. 

Dunmore  in  the  mean  time,  joined  by  a 
motley  band  of  loyalists,  negroes  and  recruits 
from  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  collected  a 
naval  force  and  carried  on  a  predatory  war- 
fare. At  length  a  sloop,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, commanded  by  a  Captain  Squires,  hap- 
pening to  be  wrecked  near  Hampton,  was 

Turkey  fttand,  waa  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
177S,  from  Goochland.  Beverley  Randolph  was  member 
of  Assembly,  from  Cumberland,  during  the  revolution,  and 
member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Con- 
Rtitution  and  of  tlie  Virginia  Convention  that  ratified  it. 
Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Statea.  Robeit  Randolph,  aon  of  Peter ; 
Richard  Randolph,  grandson  of  Peter,  and  David  Meade 
Randolph,  sons  of  the  2nd  Richard,  were  cavalry  officers 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  David  Meade  Randolph  was 
Marshal  of  Virginia.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was 
grandson  of  the  1st  Richard.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr. 
was  member  of  Congress,  of  the  Virginia  Legislalare  and 
Governor  of  the  State.  Riehard  Bland,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Theodori«k  Bland,  Jr.,  Richard  Henry,  Arthur  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  William  Siith  the  Historian,  and  Thomas 
Marshall,  father  of  the  Chief  Justice,  were  all  descended 
from  Randolph  of  Turkey  Island. 

Jane  Boiling,  great-grand-daughter  of  Pocahontas,  mar- 
ried Richard  Randolph,  of  Curies.  John  Randolph,  Sr., 
of  Roanoke,  7th  child  of  that  marriage,  married  Frances 
Bland,  and  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  waa  one  of  the 
children  of  this  union. 

The  merobenf  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Randolphs, 
in  several  instances,  adopted  the  names  of  their  seats  for 
the  purpose  of  distinction,  as  Thomas,  of  Tuckahoe ;  Uham, 
of  Dangeness ;  Richard,  of  Curies ;  John,  of  Roanoke. 
The  following  were  seals  of  the  Randolphs  on  the  James 
river:  Tuckahoe,  Chatsworth,  Wilton,  Varina,  Curies, 
Bremo,  Turkey  Island.  The  crest  of  the  arms  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Randolphs  is  an  antelope's  Head. 


destroyed  by  the  inhabitants.  Dunmore 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  in  retaliation. 
Notice  of  his  desiffn  bein?  sent  to  Williams- 
burg,  a  party  despatched  to  their  assistance, 
under  Colonel  Woodford,  obliged  the  assail- 
ants to  retreat  to  their  vessels  with  some  loss. 
Dunmore,  [November  7th,  1775,]  proclaimed 
martial  law,  summoned  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  his  standard,  on  penaltj 
of  being  proclaimed  traitors,  and  offered  par- 
don to  all  servants  and  slaves  who  should 
join  him.  His  lordship  had  now  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  country  around  Norfolk.  The 
committee  of  safety  despatched  Woodford 
with  his  regiment,  and  two  hundred  minute- 
men,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  hundred  men, 
to  cross  the  James,  at  Sandy  point,  and  go  in 
pursuit  of  Dunmore.  Col.  Henry  had  been 
desirous  to  be  employed  in  this  serviee  and 
it  was  said,  solicited  it,  but  the  committee  of 
safety  refused.  Henry's  chagrin  was  aggra- 
vated by  Woodford's  declining,  while  detach- 
ed, to  acknowledge  his  superiority  in  com- 
mand. The  committee  sustained  Woodford 
in  this  insubordination  and  thus  reversed  the 
convention's  ordinance  and  in  effect  degra- 
ded Henry,  the  officer  of  their  first  choice. 
Envy  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  proceed- 
ings. New  mortifications,  awaited  the  roan 
of  the  people.  Woodford  approached  the 
earl  of  Dunmore  and  found  that  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Elizabeth  river,  at  the  Great  Bridge.  Here 
he  had  erected  a  small  fort,  on  an  oasis  sur- 
rounded by  a  morass,  accessible  on  either 
side  only  by  a  long  causeway.  Woodford 
encamped  within  cannon-shot  of  this  post, 
in  a  village  at  the  south  end  of  the  causeway, 
across  which  he  threw  up  a  breast-work.  But 
being  destitute  of  artillery,  he  was  unable  to 
attack  the  fort.  After  a  few  days,  Dunmore, 
hearing  by  a  servant  lad  who  had  deserted 
from  Woodford's  camp,  that  his  force  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  men,  mustered  his 
whole  strength  and  •  despatched  them  in  the 
night  to  the  fort,  with  orders  to  force  the 
breast-works  early  next  morning,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 


1847.] 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

Child  of  the  atorm  !  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Spanning  th*  ethereal  concave  with  a  zone 
Of  many-iinted  rays.     Circling  the  sky 
With  one  vast  wreath  of  glory !  whilst  a  shroud 
Of  tempest-woven  clouds  surrounds  thy  form. 
An  thoo  a  habitant  of  heaven^s  high  dome ! 
Or  dost  thou  float  up  the  viewless  winds, 
Like  foam  upon  the  waters :  catching  light 
From  vagrant  soobeams,  with  whose  molten  gold 
Thy  sky-bom  hues  are  beautifully  blent  1 

TboQ,  radiant  Iris !  when  the  submerged  earth 
Lay  cradled  in  the  waters,  didst  come  forth 
A  messenger  of  Hope,  to  the  wo- worn 
And  sorrow  stricken  remnant  of  a  world. 
Through  w^ry  days  and  nights  of  sullen  gloom 
They  watched  the  whelming  flood,  whose  turbid 

waves 
Did  sport  with  swollen  corses.    They  had  seen 
Cities  overthrown,  and  (he  proud  works  of  man 
Cast  forth,  like  chaflf,  upon  the  rushing  surge. 
Death  brooded  on  the  waters,  while  the  air 
Seemed  struggling  for  its  own  vitality. 
It  was  as  if  the  breath  of  drowning  men, 
(The  myriads  from  whom  life  had  newly  pass*d,) 
Had  clogged  with  fetid  damps  the  airs  of  Heav'n. 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  wave-borne  ark, 
Two  females  sat,  and  lent  attentive  ear 
To  the  quick  rush  of  the  continuous  rain, 
Which,  like  a  fever- throbbing  pulse,  did  beat ; 
And  oft  its  tramp  upon  the  booming  surge, 
SeemM  to  their  startled  sense,  as  if  the  Lord ! 
Th'  aveogiog  God,  strode  o'er  the  liquid  waste. 

Words  had  ^en  mockery  in  that  dark  hour. 
But  silent  pray  V,  and  tears,  born  of  the  heart, 
la  its  strung  agony,  were  offered  there. 

They  rose,  thoee  tearful  ones,  and  trembling  sought 
The  Ark's  broad  deck,  then  timidly  uprearM 
Their  drooping  heads,  and  shuddering  lookM  abroad. 

The  leaden  cloude  hung,  like  a  funeral  pall. 
Above  the  wave- wrapped  earth.    The  moaning  wind 
^ank  and  uprose  again,  with  fitful  sweep, 
Across  the  billowy  waste.     And  hark  t  the  voice 
Of  supplication  rises  on  the  air. 
How  solemn  is  the  sound,  the  Patriarch 
Calls  on  a  God  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 
'*  Father  of  Goodness !  stay  thy  chastening  rod, 
And  spare  this  feeble  remnant  of  our  race  !'' 

And  DOW  the  South  wind,  like  a  spirit,  stirs 
Among  the  lessening  rain-drops,  scattering, 
With  buoyant  wing,  the  relics  of  the  storm. 
The  heavy  clouds  rise  slowly,  and  overspread 
With  universal  blot  the  face  of  heaven. 
Scarce  had  the  Patriarch  cloeed  his  prayV,  when  lo ! 
With  sudden  flash,  a  lustrous  bow  upsprang. 
Spanning  the  cloud- wreathed  sky  and  stamping  there 
Jehovah's  seal  of  pardon  and  of  Peace ! 

O .  •  . 


THE  STUDENT  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Br  8.    8.    BBADPOBO. 

He  is  the  true  student  who  makes  Providence 
his  study.  The  mind  takes  shape  and  quality  from 
the  objects  of  its  contemplation ;  **  as  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  is  he."  He  will  continually  arrive  at  troths 
new,  sublime  and  satisfying,  who  studies  the  con- 
stitution and  arrangement  of  things,  believing  that 
he  and  his  myriad  fellows  are  building  up  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  as  silently,  and  uAen  as  nnconscious- 
ly,  as  the  swarming  insects  of  the  Sooth  seas 
build  the  coral  structures  which  are  to  bear  np  a 
bustling  continent ;  and  these  truths  will  impart 
their  own  freshness  and  vigor  to  his  mind.  And 
though  he  mast  feel  that  his  path  often  winds  into 
obscure  defiles,  where  the  overhanging  crags  and 
matted  foliage  fling  down  their  mysterious  shadows 
upon  him,  still  the  light  comes  flashing  through 
many  a  broad  fissure  to  gladden  him  into  perse- 
verence.  To  such  a  student  the  Bible  most  be  the 
Great  Teacher,  for  none  other  can  lead  him  back 
through  primeval  times,  when  history  had  not  yet 
learned  to  prattle  in  its  babyhood,  and  when  even 
its  foster-mother  Tradition  uttered  no  voice.  With 
this  guide  he  loves  to  walk  among  the  Sepulchres 
of  Time  and  commune  with  the  Spectral  Past, 
and  read  on  the  great  tombstone  of  History  the 
sad  inscriptions  which  tell  him  the  mournful  story 
of  misguided  mind,  and  he  loves  to  compare  these 
inscriptions  with  his  Bible  and  learn  **  The  ways 
of  God  to  roan.*'  Strange  and  snblime  to  him  is 
the  study  of  God^s  Providence  over  a  revolted 
world.  The  scroll  seems  dark  and  its  letters  mys- 
tical because  of  the  dimness  of  his  spiritual  eye- 
sight, and  he  needs  a  teachable  spirit  and  a  diligent 
mind  to  decypher  its  sayings;  but  when  quieted 
with  Humility,  be  can  look  fixedly  out,  he  sees 
God^s  purposes  mysteriously  gathering  to  their  is- 
sues, he  traces  the  landmarks  and  the  limits  of  that 
wide,  but  changeless  circle,  within  whose  sweep 
though  men  play  pranks  and  sin  with  stout  hearts 
and  Hell  stations  its  vast  enginery,  he  can  see  that 
all  things  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  glorious 
end. 

But  it  is  while  he  is  toiling  through  the  specific 
and  minute  intricacies  of  his  subject,  that  these 
general  truths  and  large  glimpses  open  sublimely 
upon  him  ;  and  then  he  often  rises  higher,  and  feels 
that  his  study  of  God's  dealings  with  a  single 
world,  though  incKhaustible,  having  depths  his  line 
may  never  fathom,  and  hazy  seas  where  he  can 
find  no  mooring,  is  still  limited  and  scanty  com- 
pared with  that  universal  Providence  which  holds 
in  its  half  open  book  the  story  of  all  worlds.  Such 
a  time  is  the  still  night  to  the  thoughtful  student, 
when  he  walks  out  to  look  upon 
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-"the  stars  of  heaven, 


The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  hy  an  orl^ 
Which  seems  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  ;'* 


And  while  his  eye  fixes  tremblingly  npon  the  mys- 
tic curtain  which  Astronomy  tells  him  is  but  the 
f^limmering  light  of  congregated  spheres,  and  he 
thinks  that  their  countless  numbers  form  perhaps 
only  the  Threshold  of  the  Universe  that  lies  float- 
ing in  sinless  joy  far  on  in  those  measureless  spa- 
ces under  the  Providence  of  One  Beings  his  suul 
is  bowed  with  the  stupendous  and  dreadful  truth, 
and  he  feels  like  a  little  child — Then  has  he  the 
temper  of  a  true  student,  the  subject  is  unfolded 
with  unwonted  nearness  to  his  very  spirit.  Self 
and  sense  are  forgotten  in  this  close  communing, 
and  with  awe  and  quiet  simplicity  he  receives  its 
teachings.  He  cannot  and  would  not  speak — 
Thoughts  that  would  be  soiled  and  marred  by  phy- 
sical utterance  gush  ov^^  his  soul  with  unutterable 
joy.  Then  he  feels,  though  he  might  not^be  able 
to  tell,  why  the  "  Sons  of  inspiration**  will  bend 
over  the  pages  of  Providence  enraptured  forever; 
why  Gabriel  pints  to  search  out  its  untold  myste- 
ries. 

What  a  lofty  position  does  the  student  of  Provi- 
dence hold  !  He  stands  on  the  mount  of  God, 
with  the  Bible  as  his  telescope,  and  tracing  back 
the  stream  of  time  to  its  upspringing  in  Eden,  he 
follows  it  down  through  the  Wane  of  Ages,  into 
the  Future,  till  he  sees  its  last  surge  heave  itself 
upon  the  shoreless  ocean  of  Eternity — Yes !  The 
Bible  !  Its  simple  story  opens  to  him  the  Early 
Pastn  when  Time  was  young,  and  girded  himself 
for  his  earthly  march,  and  its  Prophecies  open  to 
him  the  Latest  Future^  when  Time  is  old  and 
shakes  his  hoary  locks  over  his  grave,  and  he  sees 
and  studies  throughout  the  constitution  of  thinss 
and  knows  that  all  is  for  good — And  thus  he  is 
taught  to  study  fitly  the  busy  Present^  which  is 
ever  ringing  its  ceaseless  changes  in  his  ear,  and 
amid  all  its  discords,  he  hears  sweet  melodies, 
and  among  its  sickening  hues  he  finds  colors  that 
will  make  a  rainbow.  He  perceives  and  is  con- 
tent with  the  doings  of  Providence. 

But  though  the  Bible  be  his  teacher,  the  mate- 
rials of  his  study  are  elsewhere,  thickly  strewn  all 
around  him.  He  goes  out  to  gather  and  the  Bible 
teaches  him  to  classify  and  store  op  that  which  he 
has  gathered.  All  science,  philosophy  and  history 
are  his  gleaning  fields,  and  they  are  more  precious 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man.  Others  value  them 
because  their  possession  and  discreet  application 
afibrd  present  profit  or  fame.  He  values  them  as 
a  medium  through  which  he  reaches  a  higher 
knowledge — a  knowledge  not  earthly,  but  spiritual 
and  satisfying — the  knowledge  of  '*  God*a  ways  to 
man ;"  and  while  the  time-servers  around  him  are 
dazzled  into  destruction  by  every  false  light,  he 
walks  **  through  make  and  sinuous  path  secure.** 


The  Bible  is  to  him  as  the  Lydian  stone  to  the 
Alchymist ;  it  is  a  test,  by  which  be  estimates  the 
value  of  things  and  their  tendencies.  ThestodeBt 
of  Providence  should  not  be  an  idle  man — When 
every  power  of  his  mind  is  tasked  to  its  utmost 
energy,  yet  forever  a  new  and  unoccupied  vastnes^ 
stretches  out  its  inviting  arms  toward  hioi.  He 
should  be  a  groat  Fact-gatherer,  he  should  leiro 
how  things  have  gone  in  the  past,  and  be  shoald 
infer  how  they  will  go  in  the  future.  By  classifi- 
cation of  events  past  and  present,  he  shoo  Id  gain  a 
basis  upon  which  Reason  may  build  many  a  solid 
edifice,  whose  numerous  apartments  shall  be  deco- 
rated and  peopled  with  the  cheerful  images  o{  t 
quickened  fancy. 

I  must,  even  though  it  beat  the  expense  of  anity 
in  my  plan,  ask  you  to  go  and  look  upon  the  chart 
which  contains  past  and  present  Providences,  sod 
selecting  one  from  the  number,  inquire  the  reisoos 
for  its  being  there,  and  regard  its  probmble  issues. 
/  speak  of  that  providential  arrangement  wkereiy 
Progress  in  scientific  discovery^  is  made  t»  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  right  Progress  of  mans monl 
nature. 

Who  will  doubt  that  there  is  such  an  trran^e- 
mentt  Look  at  the  Evangelized  World!  Sci- 
ence has  beautified  it  with  her  discoveries.  Look 
at  the  Pagan  World  !  The  perpetuity  of  old  and 
dragging  customs  is  unbroken.  No  new  inten- 
tions lighten  their  labors  or  unbind  a  single  bordeo 
that  their  forefathers  bore.  Innovation  is  oi»t  in 
their  vocabulary,  because  Progress  is  oot  in  their 
souls.  They  know  nothing  of  the  onward  march 
of  scientific  discovery,  because  their  moral  natures 
know  no  sanctified  movement.  There  is  a  sympa- 
thizing darkness  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  nature, 
and  it  is  because  Gospel  light  and  Science's  U<;bt 
are  only  different  sunbeams  from  one  sun. 

The  hastiest  survey  of  the  world  most  est iblisb 
us  in  the  belief  that  God  has  permitted  discove- 
ries in  science,  just  in  proportion  to  the  right  de- 
velopment of  man's  moral  nature.  The  unrtmth 
CI  aft  that  floated  in  the  Elder  days,  on  the  inland 
rivers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  seem  to  have  be- 
gotten children  literally  after  their  own  image.  Ui 
haunt  the  same  unchanged  streams,  while  in  ihe 
new  world,  through  rivers  that  yet  run  by  the  l'q- 
tamed  wilderness,  the  steamer  dashes  from  its  track 
the  hindering  wave  and  speeds  to  some  colony  la 
the  Far  West.  The  rising  sun  looks  down  npon  the 
cow-cart  of  the  Hindoo,  dragging  wearily  throvfii 
the  heavy  sand,  and  the  same  sun,  as  he  hide»  him- 
self behind  the  western  hills,  sees  the  steam  car, 
which  girding  its  loins  with  iron  bands,  climbs 
mountains  and  runs  in  the  valleys,  scaring  wiib  its 
shrill  voice  the  untutored  child  of  the  woodljod. 
Why  the  difference  t  Vice  has  quenched  ml  the 
intellectual  fire  that  once  burned  in  \ht  land  of  the 
wise-men.  Vice  has  secured  the  sceptre  t6  Igw»- 
rance  by  the  wrong  development  of  moral  nature. 
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It  is  easy  to  discern  the  natural  causes  of  ihis  dif- 
ference, but  the  inquiring  noind  unwilling  to  stop 
here,  seeks  the  reasons  why  God  has  made  this 
diSerence  so  antform,  why  He  permits  discoveries 
in  Science  to  keep  step  only  with  a  ris^htly  devel- 
oping moral  nature.  Let  as  see.  White  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  sinless  in  the  garden,  the  unploughed 
earth  fed  them.  All  their  toil  was,  *'  To  dress  that 
garden :'' — 

*'  Their  rural  work  was  among 
Sweet  Jews  and  flowers,  and  where  any  row 
Of  fruii  trees,  over  woody,  reached  too  far 
Their  pampered  boughs,  they  pruned  the  wanton  growth, 

Or  they  led  the  Vine 
To  wed  the  Elm ;  where  spoused  about  him 
She  might  twine  her  marriageable  arms  and  with  her 
firing  her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  harrea  lea? es." 

Their  Labor  was  like  the  play  of  children  in  the 
sammer  woods.  It  took  from  leisure  all  its  satiety 
and  added  new  joys,  and  they  were  happy  in  com- 
monion  with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  cul- 
livating  the  daily  growth  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  natures.  But  ihey  sinned,  and  a  sinful  Pos- 
terity 8warmed  upon  an  accursed  earth,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  watered  its  sterility  into  a 
meagre  productiveness.  The  moral  nature  which 
io  their  sinless  progenitors  opened  daily  in  new 
beauty  and  strength,  now  steadily  developing  in 
new  shapes  of  hideous  deformity,  swept  on  with 
destractive  vigor  in  its  ravaging  progress.  If  God 
bad  given  them  the  leisure  and  ease  of  Eden  and 
the  Earth  had  brought  forth  as  with  primeval  fer- 
tility, they  would  soon  have  hurried  over  each 
other  into  destruction.  But  God  had  seen  that  a 
mighty  barrier  was  necessary  to  shut  them  back 
from  ruin,  so  he  cursed  the  Earth,  and  Toil  and 
Weariness  and  unappeased  Hunger  and  Thirst 
curbed  in  the  Apostate  race  with  a  thoasand  reins. 
Behold!  what  a  conservative  power  is  labot! 
what  a  wise  arrangement  that  men  here  must  work ! 
If  no  necessity  forced  them  on  to  toil  for  their 
daily  bread,  the  Earth  would  be  a  scene  of  plot 
and  counter-plot.  Men  would  combine  with  the 
Devils  to  set  pit-falls  and  cunning  snares  for  each 
other.  Strengthening  Passion  would  have  its  free 
course,  and  man's  soul  would  soon  lose  the  last 
trace  of  its  heavenly  inscription  and  grow  to  the 
full  stature  of  perfect  demon  hood.  But  see  what 
hard  labor  does  for  man  !  It  draws  him  back  into 
a  circumscribed  sphere  and  building  a  hedge  about 
him,  bids  him  act  himself  out  there  within  its  lirpits. 
It  stifles  the  fire  of  Passion  or  chastens  its  heav- 
ing flame.  It  wears  away  his  pride  by  continual  at- 
trition and  soothes  him  into  subjection.  Hard  labor 
tires  a  vast  deal  of  Vice  out  of  the  Universe.  And 
not  only  does  it  repress — it  does  more — it  excites. 
Its  necessities  force  an  opening  out  of  which  the 
l>eiter  feelings  of  human  nature  may  struggle.     It 


is  rugged-handed  labor  that  binds  men  into  com- 
munities for  mutual  good  and  urges  them  to  confi- 
dence in  each  other.     It  is  labor  that  has  never 
ceased  to  knock  at  the  door  of  man*s  heart,  and 
call  out  his  social  affections  by  showing  the  depen- 
dance  of  others  upon  himself.     It  is  labor  that  in 
darkest  times  has  kept  sympathy  and  love  from 
dying  out  of  the  Heart  and  has  reminded  men  of  a 
truth,  they  had  otherwise  forgotten,  that  God  made 
them  a  brotherhood.     Yes!  labor  is  the  conserva- 
tive power  over  wicked  and  unenlightened  men ! 
*Twere  unwise  to  trust  them  with  leisure — It  would 
be  their  extermination.    But  a  new  day  has  dawned 
upon  the  Apostate  World — **  God  is  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  World  into  Himself,^*  and  man  is  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance.     Moral  nature  is  again 
tending  to  right  and  sanctified  development,  and 
every  step  it  takes  in  its  progress,  less  labor  is 
necessary  for  the  faithful  cultivation  of  the  much 
impaired  moral  nature — for  it  is  a  hard  and  long 
neglected  soil  that  is  to  be  tilled.     But  how  is  man 
to  gain  this  leisure  %    Will  the  accursed  Earth  give 
bread  again  spontaneously !   Will  the  ground  gather 
the  soil  of  Eden  again  upon  its  blasted  surface  % 
No !    Then  is  there  no  compensative  force  1    Yes 
there  is,  and  it  is  scientific  discovery.     As  Reli- 
gion advances,  Science  follows  in  her  footsteps ; 
and  as  nian^s  moral  nature  unfolds  rightly  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  discoveries  of 
science  better  his  physical  condition,  relieving  him 
from  much  labor,  by  putting  into  his  hands  powers 
and  efliciencies  he  knew  not  of  before.     All  labor 
is  founded  on  Ignorance  and  Ignorance  on  Sin. 
Agents  of  tremendous  power  sleep  around  us  in 
air,  earth  and  in  the  rolling  sea.     Many  we  cannot 
perceive  and  many  we  dare  not  aronse,  for  we  fear 
ruin  from  their  undirected  energies.     We  know 
not  how  io  find  nor  wield  the  weapons  stacked  up 
in  the  great  storehouse  of  outside  nature  ;  and  why 
do  we  not  know !  because  Vice  and  Ignorance  have 
always  been  boon  companions  on  the  Earth.     Bnt 
Labor  and  Ignorance  also  always  go  together.    So 
that  if -we  can  rid  ourselves  of  Sin  we  rid  our- 
selves of  Ignorance,  and  Ignorance  is  only  ex- 
pelled by  accessions  of  Knowledge,  and  as  Know- 
ledge increases,  Power  increases  and    personal 
labor  decreases.     So  as  men  become  better,  they 
become  wiser,  and  search  out  new  inventions  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  and  gain  leisure  to  culti- 
vate the  spiritual  and  intellectual  more  than  the 
physical.     Thus  in  this  natural  way  and  for  these 
reasons  God  permits  discoveries  in  science,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  right  progress  of  moral  nature. 
And  who  knows  but  as  moral  nature  becomes  rec- 
tified under  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  no 
discord  shall  be  heard  in  the  unbroken  Song  of  Re- 
demption, going  up  from  the  circle  of  the  Earth — 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  truly  be  a  '*  Tem- 
pie  not  made  with  hands.**  whose  floor  shall  be  the 
green  Earth  and  whose  dome  the  outspread  Heav- 
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an,  whose  aisles  chall  be  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  sonny  plaiiis  of  Hiodostan — 
who  knows  but  God  wilt  then  give  to  ransomed 
man  the  keys  to  the  chambers  of  Nature,  wheie 
he  may  find,  long  shut  ont  from  his  sun-blended 
eyesight,  Powers  and  Agencies  which  shall  labor 
for  him  as  servants.  Such  things  may  be.  The 
lore  that  chained  our  rebel  race  to  the  Iron  Pillar 
of  Labor,  may  in  due  time  unbind  the  subdued 
Penitent,  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  The  Earth,  though  it  may 
never  wear  again  the  spotless  garment  of  Eden, 
may  be  turned  into  a  vast  Laboratory,  wherein  men 
shall  be  Alchymists  and  shall  guide  the  Elements  to 
their  work,  combining  and  directing  their  mightiest 
energies — Man  may  regain  his  forfeited  title  of  the 
**  Lord  of  Creation/'  Weariness  may  be  known 
no  more ;  and  Labor,  as  in  Eden,  may  only  be  as  a 
relief  to  the  tedium  of  perpetual  leisure.  Now 
the  body  must  toil  to  sustain  life  and  keep  the  soul 
within  the  tent  door,  but  then  the  obedient  Ele- 
ments may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  spirit  even 
as  the  body  now  does.  We  may  make  the  Storm- 
winds  plough  our  spring  fields  and  we  may  catch 
the  summer  rain  io  drive  the  steam  scythe  through 
the  summer  grass.  We  may  cause  the  bare  fock 
to  wave  with  the  yellow  harvest  and  we  may  make 
the  Land- Breeze  that  fostered  its  life,  gather  it 
int3  our  barns.  By  our  power  the  Mango  and  the 
Orange  may  shed  their  leaves  with  the  other  trees 
of  our  Forests,  and  the  Banian  may  build  its  green 
palace  on  all  our  Hilltops.  The  fiery  energy  of 
the  volcano  may  be  chastened  into  usefulness,  and 
the  Lava  that  scorched  up  pasture  ground  and 
smiling  hamlet,  may  be  made  to  run  as  a  messen- 
ger of  life.  The  blast  of  Winter  may  be  made  to 
warm  fruit  tree  and  tender  herb,  and  the  fierce 
lightning  may  be  soothed  to  most  efficient  agency. 
Who  Knows  ?  Some  may  smile.  I  would  ask 
them  hav«  not  discoveries  as  wonderful  marked  the 
last  thirty  years  that  have  just  gone  ?  Would  you 
not  have  laughed  ooiright  ten  years  ago,  had  some 
one  whispered  you  that  you  should  make  the  skipping 
sunbeam  grave  your  face  most  truthfully  in  silver 
with  its  unseen  chisel  ?  May  not  experience  bid  you 
open  your  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Past,  which  de- 
clare, that  scientific  discoveries  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  right  development  of  moral  nature.  W^e 
see  then  that  Labor  is  one  of  the  great  conserva- 
tive forces  that  has  held  the  Apostate  back  from 
utter  ruin ;  and  we  also  see  that  progressive  Dis- 
covery in  Science  and  the  Arts  is  the  compensa- 
tive power  bestowed  upon  the  returning  rebel. 
This  is  an  arrangement  in  the  constitution  of  things 
which  speaks  many  lessons  to  the  considerate  mind. 
Here  I  have  held  up  to  your  view  only  one  thread 
in  the  seamless  garment  of  Providence.  There 
are  many  others — some  are  full  and  distinct  and 
many  are  small  and  curiously  interlaced  in  the 
woven  texture.     You  may  therefore  see  what  plea- 


sures reward  the  Student  of  Providence.  Oh!  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  make  Providence  onr  Stody ! 
The  world  is  then  our  school-house.  Nature  aod 
man  our  text-books  and  the  Bible  our  Teacher. 
And  when  death  shall  open  to  as  our  new  aod  mi- 
turer  Existence,  these  bright  and  passiog  daya, 
which  we  call  Life^  shall  seem  to  us  as  tbe  days 
of  an  Early  Childhood  when  we  learned  to  spell 
and  stammer  out  a  few  glorious  Truths. 

Aflonj  Culpeper  counlyy  Va. 


TO  J.  E.  B. 

Years,  weary  years  have  past  sinee  last  we  parted 
Dream  of  my  youth  I  my  first  love  and  my  laM! 
Yet  atill  thy  sweet  face  haunts  me  with  it9  beaaty. 
Filling  my  heart  with  memories  of  tbe  paMi. 
Thou  bast  been  with  roe  through  those  yeaieof  vaniif 
A  tilessed  comforter,  an  angel-goide, 
And  still,  though  mem  than  distanM  nowdothftrtv* 
I  feel  that  thou  art  ever  by  my  side. 

If  (here  be  aught  of  high  and  holy  feeling 
Wilbin  this  seared  and  looely  heart  of  roioe;. 
If  I  have  kept  my  name  and  booor  spotless, 
I  owe  it  to  no  influence  but  thine  I 
The  memory  of  thy  love  has  been  an>Qnd  me, 
The  only  light  within  my  darkened  heart ;     * 
That  love  has  been  my  guiding  star  to  virtoer 
Bidding  temptation  from  my  path  depart! 

Thou  art  another**  now,  and  thy  sweet  voicr^ 
Tbe  voice  that  was  the  music  of  ny  life, 
Now  fills  another  home,  in  which  tbou  besre«l> 
The  holy  names  of  mother  and  of  wife. 
Thou  art  another's  now,  and  1  oo  laore 
With  words  of  lov«  n»ay  sully  thy  pore  ear  ^ 
I  SNiy  not  even  plead  for  thy  remenbraoce. 
Nop  claim  from  tboee  soft  eyes  one  pitying  tesK 


It  thou  wert  happy  i&  iby  distant  hoiae. 
Happy'  as  thou  art  k)vely,  good  and  pure, 
Then  could  I  belter  bear  my  weight  of  sorrow^. 
Then  could  my  streugih  unto  tbe  end  eodare. 
But  there  are  those  who  tell  roe  thoa  art  altered. 
That  sadness  dwells  upon  thy  fading  brow  ; 
While  in  the  eyes  once  bright  with  hope  andglsdnrM* 
Lieth  a  shadow  deep  and  rooiirnfttl  now. 

Oh!  God,  to  know  that  thy  young  heart  isbreakisi^t 
Thy  buoyant  spirit  bowing  'neath  its  woe ; 
While  I  may  breathe  no  word  of  love  or  corofert 
To  cheer  thee  on  thy  dreary  path  below  :— 
•Tis  vain  to  murmur,  worse  than  vain  to  hope— 
And  yet  one  precious  hope  indeed  is  gi*e«— 
That  thou,  so  wildly,  passionately  loved 
While  lingering  hew,  may  be  mine 
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THE  FORTUNES  CF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  ktn[j[*8  greal  feast  was  over,  ^nd  ilie  gloom 
of  jaHed  9pirirs  weijjiiod  down  by  excess,  overspread 
the  minds  of  the  revellers;  and  rhe  jollity  and  vi- 
vacity of  obstreperous  mirtli  were  succeeded  by  a 
thoughtful  and  peevish  melancholy.  So  great  Mas 
the  contrast  in  the  effects  on  the  animal  spirits, 
that  an  inexperienced  observer  could  scarcely  have 
believed  the  serious  and  taciiurn  visagfcs  before  him 
to  be  the  late  merry  and  joyous  crowd  that  had 
ihronffed  the  festive  board.  Now  that  the  hour  of 
refleciinn  and  self-examination  had  come  upon  the 
kinf,  the  natural  benevolence  i»f  his  nature,  which 
ntiihor  despotic  power,  nor  the  influence  of  vic-iotis 
courtiers  could  suppress,  was  moved  by  pity  and 
commiseration  for  his  ill-fated  queen,  whom  he  had 
condemned  and  punished  while  hearted  with  wine. 
Yet  the  edict  had  gone  forth  and  without  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  error  or  falsehood  in  the  charge 
preferred  against  her,  could  not  consistently  with 
the  dignify  and  the  fixed  and  irreversible  stern- 
ness of  the  monarch's  decrees,  be  annulled.  The 
inquietude  of  the  king  did  not  escape  the  watchful 
and  penetrating  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who  rightly 
jiidnnng  the  cause,  sought  without  delay  to  apply  a 
remedy  that  should  restore  him  to  his  wonted  cheer- 
fulness. 'Accordingly,  the  chief  of  the  Magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  east,  and  the  expounders  df  the 
Zendavista.  pn>strarting  hiwiself  before  the  'king, 
bagged,  after  the  eastern  custom,  permission  to 
speak,  which  Ijeing  granted,  he  proceeded  in  the 
fullowing  manner. 

"Then  let  the  king  know  that  all  future  mon- 
archs  and  the  people  of  every  nation  shall  read  in 
the  chronicles  of  Persia  how  Artaxerxes,the  migh- 
ty ruler  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
regarding  more  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  glo- 
ry of  his  empire  than  his  pers(»nal  gratifications, 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  his  edic^ts  and  the 
power  of  his  aothority,  even  over  the  queen  of  his 
choice  and  the  wife  o'f  his  bosom.  So  shall  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  earth  regard  Iris  gov- 
ernment as  a  model,  and  himself  as  the  imperso- 
nation of  princely  greatness.  But  that  his  throne 
may  be  surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive, as  well  as  glorious,  his  dutiful  slave  would 
humbly  advise  the  Ifing  of  kings  to  stnd  forth  a 
decree  to  all  the  satraps  of  the  provinces,  to  sea rc'h 
out  the  most  beautTful  and  accomplished  damsels 
in  the  bounds  of  their  goverrrmeifis  and  send  them 
to  Susa,  that  the  king  may  from  their  number 
choose  a  queen  to  adorn  his  throne  in  the  place  of 
Vashii,  who  forgetting  the  homoge  due  to  her  lord 
has  forfeited  her  place." 

This  speech  was  gratifying  to  the  iiing,  both  ss 


it  confirmed  his  wavering  mind  as  to  the  justice  of 
Vashti's  banishment,  and  promised  great  happiness 
in  the  selection  of  a  new  qneen.  The  decree  was 
therefore  made  without  delay  and  as  readily  obey- 
ed. The  beauty  of  the  empire  was  already  pour- 
ing into  the  city  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  sur- 
rounded with  a  splendor  and  treated  with  a  distinc- 
titm  suitable  for  candidates  for  the  exalted  station 
of  queen  of  the  mighty  empire.  Being  conducted 
to  rhe  palace,  they  were  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Hagai,  the  eunuch,  till  the  time  when  they 
should  appear  bcftire  the  king.  Mordecai,  perceiv- 
ing from  the  langnao'e  of  the  edict  that  all  the 
most  beaDtifiil  young  wotnen  of  the  empire  were 
to  a!»semble  at  the  palace,  without  making  an  ex- 
ception as  to  nation,  kindred  or  condition,  after 
daily  viewing  the  throngs  of  beautiful  females  that 
passed  him,  as  he  sat.  hi  the  king]s  gate,  suddenly 
conceived  the  kfea  of  presenting  Esther  among  the 
congregated  beauties. 

"  Who  knows,"  tie  reasoned,  **  but  that  it  may 
please  rhe  inlinitely  wise  God  of  my  fathers  to 
make  her  the  accepted  of  the  king,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  once  offended  him  by  her  refusal  ? 
And  who  shall  say,  if  this  should  come  to  pass,  that 
the  king's  heart  may  not  1)e  touched  by  her,  frail 
instrnmeni  though  she  be,  to  lighten  the  yoke  of 
her  unhappy  people  ?" 

Inspirited  by  these  reflections,  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  open*his  mind  to  Esther  and  Icnow  her 
determination.  Esther  had  learned  'the  downfall 
of  the  tmhappy  queen,  which  rumor  had  spread  with 
a  thousand  variations  through  every  Street  and 
avenue  of  the  great  ciry,  and  though  tlic  object  of 
her  merciless  jealousy,  she  coifld  m)t  repress  a 
feeling  of  pity  at  her  sudden  and  overwhelming 
reverse  of  fortune. 

"  Hovv  c^ieerless,  hotv  desolate,"  she  mused, 
**must  be  that  hauyhty,  unbending  spirit,  thus 
struck  down  and  levelled  wiili  the  slaves  she  spurn- 
ed !  Those  who  trembled  at  her  frown  and  felt 
death  scarcely  tr.ore  terrible  than  her  anger,  now 
*  mock  Iter  ca'amity'  and  pass  h.er  with  scorn.  That 
God  whom  she  blaspheme^l,  has  by  a  breath  dis- 
pelled her  greatness  forever  and  sent  her  forth  an 
outcast  and  exile  from  the  scenes  of  her  splendor, 
to  drink  tlie  waters  of  bitterness  and  eat  the  bread 
of  affiictinn.  '  Pride,  indeed^  goes  before  destruc- 
tion and  a  hang"hiy  spirit  befcn-e  a  fall.'" 

Mordecai  found  tier  in  a  thougtful  and  medita- 
tive mood  as  he  entered  the  room  in  which  she  sat, 
atid  asked  with  a  smile,  *•  Why,  Esther,  what  un- 
welcome thoughts  intrude  upon  you  that  your  brow 
assumes  so  grave  a  casit  1" 

**  1  was  reflecting  on  the  sudden  fall  and  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  proud  and  unhappy  Vashti,"  she 
replied. 

"  And  what  think  yon,  my  daughter,  of  the  beau- 
tiful virgins  that  flock  in  on  every  side  to  abide 
thrir  chance  for  her  place  1" 
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"  I  have  seen  none  of  them/'  she  replied  willi 
unaOected  simplicity,  *'  but  suppose  that  none  but 
very  lovely  damsels  have  approached  the  palace ; 
lor  the  decree  admits  of  none  but  such/' 

**  E:$iher,  child  of  my  adoption  and  dearer  tome 
than  life,  I  am  about  to  aak  you  a  question,  not 
prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  but  for  reasons  on  sev- 
eral accounts  mighty  and  important,  and  I  expect 
from  your  1 1 uth fulness  a  candid  answer.  For  some 
time  past  I  have  observed  even  vihen  you  were 
most  anxiniis  to  conceal  it  from  me,  that  some  se- 
cret cause  of  sorrow  cost  a  gloom  upon  your  spir- 
iis  and  corroded  at  your  heart.  This  has  given 
me  trouble,  for  1  think  I  have  rightly  judged  the 
cause.  Now  be  not  troubled  when  you  hear  the 
question,  for  your  answer  will  in  no  wise  displease 
me,  whether  yes  or  no — and  will  determine  my 
course  as  to  what  may  follow.  Then  tell  me,  in 
all  sincerity,  do  you  not  fervently  and  tenderly 
love  the  king  of  Persia  T' 

The  countenance  of  Esther  which  had  gradually 
groN^n  paler  and  paler  at  Mordecai's  solemn  pre- 
face, now  became  crimson  and  she  was  silent. 

*'  I  have  taken  you  by  surprise,  my  daughter," 
continued  he,  *'but  my  purpose  is  not  a  light  one. 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  therefore  be  composed 
and  answer  me  frankly  and  ingenuously,  if  Artax- 
erxes  has  won  by  his  generous  and  noble  nature 
the  affections  of  your  young  heart,  and  whether 
you  could  be  to  him  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife, 
remembering  always  your  service  to  your  God  V 

''  I,  the  wife  of  the  king  ?'*  asked  Esther  with 
astonishment. 

**  Even  you,"  replied  Mordecai  with  a  smile ; 
**  and  what  is  there  to  foibid  it?" 

**  Do  you  forget,  ray  father,  that  we  are  Jews, 
a  nation  of  bondsmen  despised  by  this  haughty  peo- 
ple! And  can  you  indulge  for  a  moment  the  vain 
dream  that  the  great  king,  who  in  youthful  fervor, 
and  then  without  a  prospect  of  the  throne,  could 
offer  to  raise  to  the  digniiy  of  a  princess  an  ob- 
scure Persian  girl  as  he  thought  me,  would  sujQfer 
the  thought  to  enter  bis  mind  of  making  a  daugh- 
ter of  our  people  the  queen  of  Persia  V 

"  Daughter,"  replied  Mordecai,  **  I  have  forgot- 
ten nothing,  nor  d(i  I  consider  it  a  vain  dream  as 
your  modesty  terms  it,  that  you  should  be  thought 
worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  the  great  king.  This 
proud  people  may  apply  to  our  nation  what  terms 
of  reproach  they  please,  but  that  cannot  settle  the 
question  of  merit.  God,  who  searches  the  heart, 
knows  who  is  most  worthy  of  approbation  and  His 
omnipotent  will  has  but  to  conceive  it,  to  accom- 
plish what  is  impossible  for  man.  The  king*s  de- 
cree, that  the  beauty  of  his  whole  empire  shall  be 
presented  to  his  eye  for  the  selection  of  a  queen, 
allows  no  exception  of  nation  or  kindred,  but  com- 
prehends all  the  most  lovely  young  females  in  his 
dominions.  You  are  therefore  not  only  privileged, 
but  commanded  to  appear  before  bim.     You   are 


under  no  obligation  to  declare  your  people,  and 
may  without  reproach  be  silent  on  that  subject  I 
won  Id  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  your 
determination.  Be  guided  by  yoar  own  sense  of 
propriety.  But  be  not  impelled  by  a  vain  ambitioo 
for  distinction  and  earthly  splendor,  and  in  no  nise 
think  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  queen  witbost 
carrying  along  with  you  the  afTections  of  the  heart 
Speak  boldly  and  determinately — I  await  your  aa- 


swer. 
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There  was  a  war  of  tumultooas  feelings  in  that 
little  bosom  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  a  palpiu- 
ting  violence  as  she  made  several  inefiectnal  efforts 
to  speak.  At  length  summoning  doty  to  the  aid  of 
modesty,  she  said  almost  inaudibly,  **  I  have  striv- 
en in  vain  to  subdue  the  ineffably  tender  emotioss 
of  my  trembling  heart  towards  the  king,  fearing 
that  I  sinned  against  the  God  of  our  people  in  1ot« 
ing  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Yet  in 
my  sleeping  and  my  waking  dreams  be  seems  ever 
before  me.  His  gentle  voice,  his  manly  and  beau- 
tiful person,  and  his  generous  offers^  remain  ever 
before  roe  like  the  delusions  of  a  mirage." 

'*  Then  who  shall  forbid  your  iniroductiooaaionff 
the  damsels  at  the  palace  1"  asked  Mordeeai.  ^*Toa 
shal]  go  my  daughter*  and  may  the  God  of  Jacob 
be  with  you  and  make  yon  the  instrooient  of  futoie 
blessings  upon  your  people.*' 

Having  thus  propitiously  concluded  hisiaterview, 
Mordecai  hastily  set  about  the  preparatioD  necessa- 
ry for  Esther's  appearance  at  the  palace.  The  fe- 
males already  assembled  were  principally  those  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  lords  of  Persia^  who  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  softly  and  delicately  ott^ 
tured,  inherited  the  most  graceful  and  beaolfal  per- 
sons, as  well  as  the  haughtiest  and  most  sopercilioos 
bearing.  Their  appearance,  as  they  promenaded  in 
groups  about  the  palace,  was  strikingly  elegant  anil 
imposing.  The  splendor  of  their  dresses,  sparkling 
with  gems  and  gold  from  their  bosoms  to  the  long 
trains  that  trailed  upon  the  gorgeous  carpets — their 
long  silken  tresses  clustered  with  diamonds— their 
polished  foreheads  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  arched 
brows — the  soft,  yet  sparkling  eye-^he  winning 
smile  and  ivory  teeth,  the  graceful  attitude  and  elas- 
tic, noiseless  tread,  gave  to  the  beholder  the  idea 
of  the  bright  spirits  of  a  purer  and  better  world. 
Yet  here  was  no  object  to  excite  an  unworthy  pas- 
sion, and  the  illusion  was  without  its  foil.  Most 
of  these  damsels  were  known,  one  to  another,  ei- 
ther by  personal  intercourse,  or  by  the  intimacy  of 
their  parents ;  and  being  generally  equal  by  biitli 
and  station,  they  mingled  in  lively  reereatiooa, some- 
times with  boisterous  merriment,  playing  at  Persian 
games  and  filling  the  palace  with  shouts  of  viM 
laughter,  and  at  others,  supposing  a  queen  already 
chosen  from  their  number,  they  in  mock  obeisaore 
prostrated  themselves  before  their  imagined  mis- 
tress, and  by  turns  carried  on  long  dialogues  with 
her.     On  one  of  these  ontburst  of  tcllitv.  iheeo- 
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niich,  Hajfii,  jealous  of  his  authority  and  deeminor 
their  mirth  rather  undignified,  entered  their  ft]  art- 
meat  villi  the  double  purpoee  of  seoldin)^  their 
lerity  and  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  another 
besuty  before  introdocing  her.  Contracting  his 
Imtow  ind  aaanraing  a  earrtsge  of  awfnl  dignity,  he 
•talked  into  the  room  and  looking  around  upon  them 
wiih  a  frown  asked,  **  What  means  this  noisy  rev- 
elry 1  Have  you  forgotten  where  yon  are  and  for 
what  purpose  you  are  here  assembled  ?  Would 
jrmi  win  the  king  1  and  is  it  hy  screams  and  frol- 
icsome wantonness  yoo  expect  to  please  him  V* 

*'  Is  the  king  very  grave  then  V*  asked  a  little 
blaek-eyed  beaoty  eidiiog  up  to  the  eonoeh  with 
an  expression  of  comic  archness.  **  'i^hen  do  show 
me  what  aspect  to  assume  when  I  appear  before 
hint  Is  ihis  the  kind  of  look  to  win  him  V  she 
continued,  distorting  her  pretty  little  face  into  a 
horrid  grimace,  in  vain  ihe  eunuch  pursed  up 
bis  mouth  and  contracted  his  brow  to  look  indig- 
nant, (be  lurkieg  disposition  to  laugh  betrayed  it- 
self in  despite  of  him,  and  before  he  could  utter 
the  rebuke  upon  his  tongue,  another  interposed  : 
"And  bow  does  the  king  look  when  in  love! 
and  what  will  he  say  to  the  favorite  ^" 
"  Silence  !**  shouted  the  eunuch  in  a  loud  voice. 
*'  What !  will  be  bawl  out  silence  before  one 
speaks  V^  she  asked,  purposely  mistaking  him. 

*'  Does  the  king  dance  !**  enquired  a  third.  *'  Do 
show  us  what  measure  he  is  fondest  of." 

Several  others  joining  in  the  request,  ihey  gath- 
ered around  the  eunuch,  struggling  for  his  di«;nily, 
aoii  jwioing  their  hands  began  to  bound  and  dince 
is  the  wildest  glee.  Striving  in  vain  to  assume  a 
luok  of  awful  reproof,  for  in  whichsoever  way  he 
lorned,  a  pair  of  bright  mischief- looking  eyes  en- 
co<iRtered  his  mock-frown,  he  burst  into  an  irresist- 
ible fit  of  laughter,  and  crying  out,  **  get  away  you 
mad  ioaps,"  burnt  through  their  circle  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

The  joyona  peals  of  laughter  and  the  romp- 
ing game  still  con&inued  till  interrupted  a  second 
lime  by  the  entrance  of  Hagai,  who  now  intro- 
duced a  young  femalo  covered  with  a  long  flowing 
Tail.  iCer  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  floor,  and  her 
frame  seemed  to  be  agitated  by  a  slight  tremor. 
Her  dress  was  neat  and  tastefully  fitted  to  her 
Rraeeful  form,  but  by  her  own  choice  without  splen- 
dor or  superfluous  ornament. 

"  Here  is  another  competitor,**  said  tbe  eunuch, 
''and  when  you  see  her  face  you  will  say  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Behold !"  continued  he  suddenly  strip- 
ping away  lier  vail.  '*  Her  name,  she  says,  is  Es- 
ther. Whence  from,  or  how  descended,  she  de- 
clioes  answering.  Yet  the  damsel  is  entitled  to 
the  same  distinctions  and  privileges  with  the  proud- 
est titles  among  you.'* 

*'  Esther's  countenance,  suflfused  with  a  glow  uf 
offended  modesty  as  the  eunuch  stripped  away  her , 
vail,    exhibited  a  picture   of   the  most   dazzling 


beauty,  and  every  beholder  started  with  an  invol- 
untary murmur  of  admiration.  Here  was  now  a 
sudden  change  of  the  scene  :  the  exuberant  mer- 
riment at  once  subsided  and  the  onamiabfe  passions 
of  a  corrupted  nature,  so  lately  reposing  under  the 
smiles  of  a  cheerful  gaiety,  were  roused  into  action. 
Envy  and  displeasure  were  plainly  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  now  silent  gazers,  and  aclnud 
of  malevolence  darkened  their  brows  There  was 
no  cheerful  greeting  nor  merry  welrome  to  Esther 
as  had  met  the  arrival  of  every  other  new*  comer ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  stately  reserve  and  stately 
hauteur  marked  the  demeanor  of  all  the  beautiful 
females  around  her.  Had  she  been  introduced  by 
some  proud  title,  or  as  the  daughter  of  some  pow- 
erful lord,  her  reception  would  have  been  different, 
and  whatever  envy  her  beauty  might  have  excited, 
would  have  been  suppressed  under  the  smiles  of  an 
apparent  welcome.  Hut  that  an  obscure  and  low- 
born girl  as  her  unannounced  family  and  origin  de- 
clared her,  should  be  thrust  among  them  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  highest  station  in  the  empire  was  too 
provoking  to  sdmit  of  courtesy  or  even  of  notice. 

**  This  is  an  abuse  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  king's 
decree,**  whispered  an  indignant  beauty  to  her 
nearest  associate,  '*  it  could  never  mean  that  the 
vulgar  herd  should  be  included  in  the  selection  of 
damsels;  for  what  afllnity  can  there  be  in  the  senti- 
ments, education  and  association  of  ideas,  of  the 
king  and  the  low  and  contracted  views  of  an  unre- 
fined and  disgusting  plebeian  ?  This  creature,  it 
is  plain  from  her  concealment  of  her  family,  is 
some  vulgar  adventurer,  who,  made  insolent  by  a 
little  personal  comliness  that  nature  in  a  freak  has 
thrown  away  upon  her,  presumes  to  thrust  herself 
among  her  superiors,  not  surely  with  any  expec- 
tation of  pleasing  the  eye  of  the  king  with  her 
despicable  abasement,  but  ft>r  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing her  miserable  pretensions  by  her  present 
association.** 

**  We  will  make  her  repent  her  impudence,''  re- 
plied her  listener,  **by  exercising  our  wit  and  mock- 
ery upon  her.  She  shall  become  the  butt  and  ridi- 
cule of  tbe  palace." 

This  answer  brought  forth  an  exulting  fit  of 
laughter,  and  the  onamiable  pair  fully  determined  to 
carry  oat  the  suggestion  and  to  harass  the  gentle 
and  meek  Esther  with  their  malevolent  derision. 
How  unaptly  joined  to  fair  and  beautiful  beings 
seems  an  envious  and  evil  spirit,  connecting  in  one 
the  two  contrasts  of  loveliness  and  disgusting  de- 
formity. There  is  something  so  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful in  the  contemplation  of  the  buoyant  apir- 
its  and  merry  laughter  of  happy  maidenhood,  that 
we  naturally  associate  pure  and  heavenly  feelings 
with  the  beautiful  beings  before  us ;  and  doubly  re- 
pulsive and  unnatural  seem  the  dark  and  malignant 
passions  when  coupled  with  so  winning  an  exte- 
rior. But  the  vices  of  progenitors  are  infused, 
like  their  blood,  into  the  natures  of  their  posterity, 
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and  a  long  Vine  of  coirupt  ancestry  too  generally 
produces  a  long  line  of  corrupt  descendants.  Evil 
propensities  in  the  young  force  upon  us  a  gloomy 
presentiment  of  their  future  life,  for  with  ihe  purest 
and  best,  the  passions  and  temptations  of  a  life 
ctmtinually  chequered  with,  vicissitudes  and  trials 
iiMist  in  time  sober  down  the  buoyant  spirits  by  ac- 
ciimnlated  cares,  and  too  often  corrupt  and  harden 
those  hearts  that  were  once  tender  and  sympathetic. 
The  day-dreams  of  romance — of  unselfish  and  dif- 
fusive benevolence  are  dissip&ted  by  in8ens}t»le  de- 
grees, like  the  odor  of  sweet  flowers,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  universal  love  are  contracted  to  a  small 
circle  and  to  a  few  objects ;  and  even,  in  that  nar- 
row compass  they  are  mingled  with  disquieting 
fears,  nnf^ertain  hopes,  and  imperfect  realization. 
In  old  age  we  look  back  upon  the  sunny  spots  pf 
y'ooth  like  the  weary  caravan  on  the  delightful 
oasis  of  the  desert  behind  them.  But  to  the  pious — 
though  the  conviction  gathers  strength  with  the 
advance  of  years,  that  man  was  made  to  mourn — 
there  is  a  prospect  more  brightening  beyond  the 
grave  the  nearer  tliey  approaeli  i<s  verge,  which 
teaches  them  that  the  gleams  and  snatches  of  joy 
experienced  in  this  life  are  but  a  foretaste  of  a 
blessed  existence  heveaHer. 

Yet  it  is  delightful  to  com«mpla4e  the  happy  an- 
ticipations of  young  lifl),  nor  should  wedidtarb  the 
bright  delusion  unminglcd  with  vice,  w*hich  will  so 
soon  pass  away  of  itself.  The  cold  and  chilling 
reception  of  Esther  passed  not  unoliserved  by 
Hagai,  who  af\er  several  minutes-  close  observa- 
tion, asked,  '*  G;iy  damsels,  what  has  so  speedily 
dispelled  your  good  humor  1  and  why  do  you  re* 
fiise  to  receive  as  an  equal  this  young  maiden  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  her,  unworthy  of  your 
accustomed  civility  V 

"  You  construe  us  wrongly,"  replied  the  proud 
beauty  who  had  ft^rst*  given  her  opinion  of  Esther; 
'*  what  you  mistake  for  pride  is  nothing  less  than 
awe  at  the  commaoding  pepsonage  whose  acknow- 
ledged greatness  makes  it  superfluous  to  aonounoe 
her  parentage  aiwl  sf&tion  in  liOe.  We  we  forced 
to  acknowledge  her  a  scion  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
feel  our  humble  pretensions  put  to  shame  by  \\er 
superior  attractions.  Surety  we  must  begin  to. 
practise  our  prostrations  and  most  humble  homage 
before  this  august  impersonation  of»  majesty ;  for 
nothing  less  than  queen  can  she  possilily  become." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  haughty  bridling  of  the 
neck  and  a  mock-whisper  as  if  for  the  eunueiiV 
ear  alone,  but  sufficiently  loud  for  all  in  the  room 
to  hear  it,  and  caused  a  general  titter  among  the 
lofty- minded  beauties, 

**  For  shame  !"  cried  the  eunuchs  **  this  treat- 
ment of  one  so  gentle  and  unassuming  Is  both  un- 
feeling and  disgraceful.  Remember,  pretty  plagues, 
that  it  is  the  king's  province  to  determine  who 
among  you  is  worthy  of  the  place  of  Vashti,  and 
not  yours.     So  be  not  too  much-  puffed  up  with 


your  own  high  conceit,  for  U  may  come  to  ^^^ 
that  this  modest  beauty  whom  you  so  much  eon- 
temn  may  of  a  right  command  the  homage  yw 
would  now  pay  in  mockery." 

"  Surely  yes,**  said  another  in  a  tone  of  iroaj, 
as-  she  curled  in  proud  disdain  her  pretty  lip. 
**  Who  sliall  direct  groat  Arlaxerxes*  taste  or  em- 
trol  his  will  I  Yea,  he  may  even  descend  so  far 
froinri:  his  lofty  grandvor  as  to  make  a  captive  Jew- 
ess  queen  of  Persia.     Who  shall  say  him  nayP 

"  Now  that  were  capital,"  said  a  third,  langhis^ 
immoderately.  **  Think  of  the  stately  dames  and 
high-born  damsels  of  Persia  bowing  down  befarea 
bondswoman  of  Jewryir^^the  thought  is  too  rieb. 
Then  ZoroaMer  would  bow  to  Moses  and  the  God 
of  the  Jews  take  preeedence  of  Ormosd  and  Mi- 
thras." 

Esther  sliuddercd  at  tlicse  remarks  and  turoing 
to  the  eunuch,  begtred*  to  be  taken  back  to  her  hooie. 

*' Not  so,  timid  beauty,"  he  replied;  *\voo  are 
now  committed  to  my  custody  and  must  bide  your 
time.  Yet  be  not  cast  down  :  I  have  the  po«er  to 
see  yon  gently  dealt  with ;  nor  most  tliese  bcao- 
ties  presume  too  far,  lest  their  rudeness  be  reported 
to  the  king  and  bring  about  from  his  sympathy,  the 
very  end  they  are  most  anxious  to  defeat." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  haoffh- 
ty  damsels  fearing  the  effects  of  the  eunuch's 
threat,  instantly  whispered  among  themselves  and 
withdrew  in  a  body  fr4mi^t4re  mom,  determining  to 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  ouknown  object  of 
their  contempt. 

"  Nt»w,'*  Slid  theeonuch  with  a  smile,  **yoa  arc 
freed  from  them  and  need  not  fear  their  malice ; 
for  they  dare  not  further  molest  you.  Not  one  of 
those  haughty  damsels  is  there,  but  what  woaki 
make  a  perfect  tyrant  of  a  queen.  Yet  their  pride 
and  lofiy  bearing,  methinks,  will  defeat  themselves: 
for  the  king  has  already  had  quite  enoogh  of  female 
arrogance." 

Hagai  then  conducted  her  to  a  splendid  chamber 
fitted  on t  with  every  description  of  costly  and  beau- 
tifel  furniture,  and  throwing  (»ppn  a  large  wardr«jbe 
said,  *'  You  will  fiitd' here  every  variety  of  female 
apparel."  Then  pointing  to  seven  young  wouw^n, 
who  stood  in  a  line  at  one  end  of  the  room,  be  con- 
tinued, **  These  are  your  maid^ servants  to  obev 
your  pleasure  in  all  you  choose  to  comoftand ;" 
these,'*  pointing  to  scver^al  gold  caskets,  **  contain 
the  precious  ointment*  fim  your  pur ifioat ion,  fur  li 
fair  and  lieexitiful  as  you  seem>  it  is  deemed  Mx*- 
peneable  that  you  should'  be  subjected  to  many  ab- 
luti(msand  purifications  before  you  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  king." 

Here  Esther  passed  her  time  in  more  comfort 
than  her  seclusion  had  at  first  promised,  9nd  had 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mordecai  daily 
pass  before  her  window  to  enqnire  after  her  healtSi 
and  treatment ;  nor  did  she  suffer  any  other  annoy- 
ance from  the  numerous  young  women  in  Uie  palace 
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than  Jin  occasiumil  prosi  ration  of  mock  obeisance 
as  tbey  happened  to  meet. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  fur  their  introdac- 
tion  to  the  king,  into  whose  presence  they  were 
carried  one  at  a  lime.  The  method  of  determin- 
in;  precedence  wae  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Many 
had  already  drawn  higher  numbers  than  her  own 
and  been  rejected,  and  at  length  it  came  to  her 
turn  tu  appear  before  the  king,  fiut  notwithstand- 
ing ber  auxioua  fears  lest  a  queen  should  be  cho- 
sen before  her  turn  should  come  around,  her  deli- 
cate nature,  now  that  her  long  desired  presentation 
bad  arrived,  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  and  trembled 
tu  know  her  hopes  were  realized. 

"  Now,  my  liule  mistress,"  said  Hugai  entering 
her  cbanibev,  "  the  chance  which  I  have  long  de- 
sired yoa  should  have  is  afforded  you  ;  for  1  say 
with  trotk,  had  it  rested  wiih  me,  you  should  have 
been  <]ueeo  before  this.  You  have  been  the  most 
gentle,  respeciful  and  manageable  of  the  whole 
collection,  and  iu  my  judgment  are  the  most  wor- 
thy to  sit  in  Vashti's  place.  But  the  king  cannot 
(iiil  to  see  the  modest  graces  that  confer  more  on 
beanty  ihan  beauty  lends  to  them.  Be  careful  to 
adorn  your  person  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  be 
not  insipidly  timid  in  the  king^s  presence,  bnt  with 
modest  attention  comprehrnd  his  questions  and  an- 
swer him  with  reoily  cleverness.  Wear  not  the 
mien  of  an  awe  stricken  slave,  but  of  virgin  mod- 
esty before  a  lover.  Now  choose  the  ornaments 
vou  would  wearJ* 

"  I  have  already  chosen  ihem.,"  she  replied,  with 
eyes  still  bent  in  thoughtful ness.  upon  the  door. 
*'  This  dress  must  be  nioce  acceptable  to  the  king's 
good  taste,  tlian  one  covered  with  tawdry  and  glit- 
tering orna0ien4s.'* 

"  What  V^  asked  the  euAUich  with  astonishment ; 
'*  yuu  surely  are  mad.  Would  you  offend  the  king 
in  advance  by  so  great  a  mask  of  disrespect !  No 
sodden  departure  £so»  established  customs  and 
fashions  can  please  the  king,  or  an^  one  else  ;  and 
you  are  to  coosult  the  king*8  pleasure  in  this^  not 
yonr  own." 

*'  Then,"  replied  Esther,  "  do  you,  who  better 
understand  the  king's  taste,  choose  for  ine." 

"  A  sweet  and  sensible  girl,"  said  tlie  eunnch, 
bigbty  ffattered,  "  and  you  shall  not  repent  the 
deference." 

His  mind  seemed  accordingly  lo  he  bent  on  every 
expedient  to  add  a  new  charm  if  possible  to  Es- 
ther's beautiful  person.  The  dress  he  selected  for 
her  was  of  the  finest  silk  dye  J  in  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  colors,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
almost  literally  covered  with  the  most  brilliant 
gems.  Her  glossy  hair  was  studded  with  clusters 
of  glittering  diamonds  and  a  small  crown  of  white 
ostrich  feathers,  with  flowers  of  silver,  holding  sets 
of  innumerable  tiny  brilliants,  encircled  her  beauti- 
ful brow.  Her  arms  and  wri.sts  were  clasped  with 
sparkling  bracelets  and  her  fingers  adorned  with 


costly  rings..  Uer  small  feet  were  covered  with 
slippers  of  silver  cloth  and  her  round  and  tapering 
ankks  wore  broad  clasps  of  silver  and  pearl.  A 
purely  white  vail  wrought  in  flowers  of  silver  was 
next  thrown  over  her  whole  person,  and  Esther 
was  now  prepared  to  appear  before  the  king. 

Artaxerxes  still  retained  the  impression  the  fas- 
cinating charms  of  Esther  had  made  upon  him,  and 
often  dwelt  with  unsatisfied  doubts  on  her  inex- 
plicable conduct  towards  him.  Somet^ioies  he  al- 
most resolved  to  extort  from  her  sn  explanaticm  of 
the  mysterious  barrier  she  had  declared  was  placed 
between  them  and  forbade  her  to  share  his  !oAy 
station,  but  oflended  pride  and  the  pledge  he  had 
given  her,  as  often  checked  his  impulses.  He 
was  surprised,  too^  ihat  he  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  since  the  Artabanus  conspiracy — in  the  dis- 
covery of  which  she  had  rendered  him  so  signal  a 
service,  and  once  thought  to  question  Mordecai  as 
to  what  he  had  learned  of  her  liie  and  history ; 
but  this  seemed  too  great  a  compromise  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  he  forbore  to  mention  the  subject.  As 
Esther  was  ushered  into  his  presence  he  was 
seated  in  all  the  splendor  of  royalty,  slightly  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his 
hand  with  a  eountenance  of  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion. 

*'  Hagai,"  said  he  slowly  erecting  himself,  "  this 
farce  seems  almost  a  mockery  to  our  kingly  dig- 
nity. How  much  more  rational  and  safe  is  the 
mannei  of  our  humblest  subjects  in  choosing  their 
wives  from  among  their  fair  countrywomen  at  what- 
ever place  or  time  tite  eye  of  fancy  may  light  upon 
a  choice,  th^n  this  our  formal  ceremonial,  where 
nothing  of  nature  peers  through  studied  trappings 
of  art  to  discover  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  wo- 
man we  may  take  to  our  bosom.  Tiiink  not  with 
the  vulgar  herd  that  Kings  are  so  elevated  beyond 
the  reach  of  care  as  to  be  placed  above  the  tender 
and  social  endearments  of  life.  Though- clothed 
wiih  unlimited  power  and  commanding  the  homage 
of  all  men,  they  are  still  endued  with  the  same  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  other  mortals,  and  ofiener 
sigh  for  pleasant  communion  with  their  kind  than 
the  humblest  slave.  What  being  then  can  he  moro 
propeily  look  to  for  pleasant  converse — to  share 
hia  counsels,  his  joys  and  his  cares  than  the  wife 
of  his  I  ive  1  And  how  can  he  bestow  too  much 
circumspection  in  making  choice  of  one  ?  I  nm 
already  sickened  with  th4s  blindfolded  process  of 
choosing  a  queen ;  for  I  desire  that  she  may  not 
only  have  beauty,  but  those  qualities  that  give 
beauty  excellence.  I  am  sad  and  would  be  left 
alone." 

•*  Great  King,"  replied  the  eunuch,  "  permit 
your  slave  to  speak,  and  let  him  in  humble  duty 
call  your  august  notice  to  this  one  damsel  more, 
whose  loveliness  is  far  preeminent  to  all  those  that 
have  preceded  her.  Her  exquisite  beauty,  mod- 
esty and  cleverness  cannot  fail  to  please  the  king,. 
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and  stir«  is  liis  slave,  iliai  in  her  he  will  find  the 
treasure  he  has  so  long  sigked  for.'* 

Thus  coRctiidin^,  he  without  waiting  to  hear  the 
king  8  reply,  airobly  left  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

**Ah!**  eaid  ihe  king  without  noticing  the  eu> 
nuchas  retreat,  and  looking  around  for  the  first  lime 
since  her  «ni ranee  upon  the  beautiful  form  of  Es- 
ther, "alie  must  be  some  favorite  of  your5,  Hagai, 
aince  you  ar^  not  thus  accustomed  to  bestow  your 
commeadations  on  women.  But,  pretty  damsel," 
crnittaaed  he  to  Esther,  **  you  seem  to  be  agitated  : 
why  do  you  tremble  sol  Perhaps  your  young 
heart  is  even  now  sighing  for  the  presence  of  some 
humbler  object — if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  ; 
but  express  the  wish,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  de- 
part free  and  uncontrolled.  To  bestow  the  afifec- 
tiooa  of  the  heart  is  not  an  act  of  simple  volition ; 
but  is  too  often  the  efifect  of  wayward  fancy  or  a 
capricious  imagination'* 

Seeing  that  Esther  still  remained  silent  and 
trembled  more  violently,  he  approached  her  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  said,  **  You  have  been  for- 
ced then  against  your  will  to  appear  among  the 
assembled  beanfips  of  Persia,  even  though  you 
should  be  the  accepted  of  the  king  T' 

"  No,  great  king,"  said  Esther  in  a  voice  scarce- 
ly audible,  "  I  have  suffered  no  violence  in  coming 
here,  but  have  done  so  willingly  ;  yet  I  greatly 
fear  that  I  have  incurred  the  king^s  displeasure  and 
unavoidably  given  eternal  ofifence.*' 

**  Whv  how  is  this  V*  asked  the  king  with  a  smile, 
"  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  In  what  manner  can 
you  have  given  offence  1  Hut  take  away  your  vail, 
my  little  ill-boding  beauty,  for  the  heart  often  speaks 
through  the  countenance.*' 

Esther  obeyed  and  throwing  bank  her  vail,  stood 
before  the  king  covered  with  blushes. 

**  What !  Esther  T'  he  exclaimed  with  a  start. 
**  Thou  beautiful  dream  that  has  never  left  my 
thoughts  !  Yes,  wayward,  tantalizing  spirit  that 
has  continued  to  haunt  my  imagination,  he  that 
beholds  you  once  can  never  forget  you.  And 
have  you.  who  rejected  all  my  ofifers,  come  volun- 
tarily to  throw  yourself  in  my  arms  ?  Then  Per- 
sia's king  is  indeed  happy,"  continued  he,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms  and  impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 
'*  And  are  you  all  mine  own,  Esther,  and  are  you 
also  happy  in  these  arms  V 

The  blushing  beauty  replied  not,  but  hid  her  face 
in  his  bosom. 

''  Now  indeed  Persia  has  a  queen,  and  I  a  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  let  all  who  owe  honor  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  show  the  same  to  his  queen.  Snch 
shall  be  my  commands.**  Then  recalling  Hagai 
to  his  presence,  he  said,  '*  you  have  judged  rightly, 
faithful  slave,  my  choice  is  made.  Let  her  be  at- 
tired in  the  royal  apparel  with  the  queen's  crown 
on  her  head,  and  be  surrounded  by  as  many  women 
as  she  may  demand,  and  in  every  manner  distin- 


guished as  may  become  the  wife  of  Artaxerxei 
and  the  queen  of  the  world.'* 

Esther  was  accordingly  installed  in  the  qneens 
palace  and  invested  with  all  the  pomp  and  grandeor 
of  royalty.  The  news  spread  through  all  San, 
and  active  preparations  were  speedily  commenced 
for  the  approaching  roarriage-feaat.  None  eooM 
tell  from  what  province,  or  of  what  family  or  kio- 
dred  the  new  queen  had  eoroe;  for  she  suffered 
none  of  the  household  of  Vashti  to  approach  her. 
but  giving  orders  for  the  immediate  discharge  of 
every  domestic  that  attended  that  onhappy  qoeeo, 
she  made  an  entirely  new  selection  and  amoiiv 
them  she  included  many  Jewish  maidens,  who  were 
secretly  charged  to  conceal  their  kindred  and  na- 
tion from  the  Persians  aroond  them.  Hamao,  the 
Amalekite,  she  dreaded  to  meet ;  for  she  knew  be 
would  at  once  recognize  her,  yet  upon  reflectieg 
on  the  signal  deliverances  she  had  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  Providence,  she  was  restored  to  coo- 
fidence  and  became  tranquil  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Bigthan  and  Teresh,  the  two  chamberlains,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  A  rtabanos' conspiracy  and 
had  sworn  to  him  to  revenge  hia  death,  slept  night- 
ly in  the  same  room  of  the  palace  with  Mordecai, 
the  Jew,  and  at  first  regarded  him  with  saspieioo 
and  fear.  But  from  his  seeming  lisileaeness  and 
stupid  abstraction  of  mind,  they  became  at  lessih 
to  esteem  him  more  an  old  dotard  than  an  object 
of  dread,  and  often  conversed  together  with  a  total 
indifierence  to  his  presence.  It  was  on  a  nigbt 
succeeding  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  king,  that 
the  two  eunuchs  opened  a  whispering  coafereoee, 
as  they  lay  together  on  their  cooeh,  heightened  in 
its  tone  by  their  vindictive  resentment,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  Mordecai. 

**  We  richly  merit  the  outrage  we  have  soiered 
this  day  from  that  usurping  king,  and  the  disgrace 
we  have  borne  before  every  scullion  of  the  palace,'' 
said  Bigthan,  "  fur  our  cowardly  sloth  in  keeping 
our  oath  to  Artabanus  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant.** 

**  Then  we  will  no  longer  be  restrained  by  a 
timid,  temporizing  policy,'*  replied  Teresh,  **btu 
strike  like  men,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  let  what  will 
follow.  We  are  shamed  too  much  already  by  oor 
delay  and  will  at  once  accomplish  the  deed  we  have 
so  long  contemplated,  and  revenge  the  blood  vi 
our  unsuccessful  confederates.  Let  him  learo, 
when  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  that  the  dagger  which 
could  reach  Xerxes,  can  also  pieree  the  bosom  ai 
his  son.'* 

**  But  let  as  so  manage  his  death,**  said  Bigibao, 
"  as  to  escape  if  possible  the  penalty  of  the  deed.** 

"  That  precaution  is  already  secured,'*  replied  bis 
confederate.      "In  honor  of  this  upstart  qtte<*D. 
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who  for  the  present  has  eaught  the  fancy  of  the 
capricious  tyrant — ^like  a  baoble  or  trinket  pleases 
a  wayward  child — there  comes  off  a  mighty  feast. 
Piisoners  are  to  be  set  free*  criminals  pardoned, 
and  whole  provinces  released  from  the  accustomed 
tributes,  to  give  eclat  to  the  occasion.  Now  in 
the  confusion  and  aproar  of  this  grand  debauchery, 
when  from  exeees  of  wine  no  man  shall  be  master 
of  his  wits,  but  each  one  feel  as  mighty  as  a  king, 
we  will  conceal  two  trusty  slaves  behind  the  sla- 
tncs,  in  the  bridal  bed-chamber,  which  you  know 
are  to  be  clothed  in  splendid  robes,  to  seem  like 
liriof  ministers  tending  on  their  majesties.  At 
night  we  will  prevail  on  this  accursed  Mordecai 
to  keep  the  door,  while  we  pretend,  by  orders  of 
the  king,  to  marshal  to  their  several  places  of  re- 
pose  the  drunken  nobles  of  Persia.  Thus  when 
both  king  and  subjects  shall  be  weighed  down  with 
sleep  and  wine,  my  faithful  ministers  shall  steal 
soflly  from  their  concealment  snd  plunge  their  dsg- 
gers  in  the  tyrant's  and  his  queen's  hearts.  Sure 
work  they  have  sworn  to  make  of  it,  and  after  the 
deed  is  done,  to  give  us  a  signal  by  a  shrill  whis- 
tle of  its  accomplishment.  Then  we  must  seize 
on  the  Jew,  and  suffering  the  assassins  to  escape, 
alarm  the  palace  with  cries  of  treason.  By  this 
doable  stroke  we  shall  both  crush  this  murderer  of 
Artabaoos,  and  be  revenged  upon  this  Jew,  who 
gave  information  of  our  conspiracy.  To  fix  the 
crime  of  the  king*8  murder  upon  this  Mordecai,  1 
have  letters  ready  written  purporting  to  be  from 
other  Jews,  and  urging  him  to  the  deed.  These 
letters  we  will  swear  we  found  upon  the  Jew." 

"Admirable!"  exclaimed  Bigtttan — *'The  scheme 
i$  so  well  planned  that  it  seems  already  accom- 
plished. But  who  shall  wear  the  diadem  and  mount 
the  Tacant  throne  V* 

"  Can  you  not  conceivel"  asked  Teresh.  "There 
is  bat  one  man  who  will  make  this  service  valuable 
to  us — aye  and  but  one  with  a  soul  equal  to  the 
dignity." 

"  I  comprehend  you,"  said  Bigthan — **  Yet  that 
man's  unbending  hauteur  and  gloomy  selfish  am- 
bition, are  no  great  earnest  of  a  grateful  memory." 

*'  His  fears  and  a  common  danger  will  make 
him  mindful  of  us  at  least,"  continued  the  other — 
**and  besides,  we  could  elevate  no  other  with  him 
for  an  opponent." 

Mordecai  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
name  of  this  contemplated  king,  but  in  vain.  Yet 
he  felt  convinced,  from  the  description,  that  Ha- 
man,  the  Amalekiie,  was  meant.  In  silent  grati- 
tude he  poured  forth  his  pious  spirit  in  prayer  to 
the  God  of  Jacob,  who  seemed  ever  near  him  and 
dropped  peacefully  to  sleep.  With  the  early  dawn 
Mordecai  rose  calmly  from  his  couch,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  guilty  room-mates,  when 
Teresh  remarked  : 

"  Old  man,  you  are  stirring  early.  Have  you 
for<rntten  that  to-dav  the  marriage  feast  comes  off; 


and  that  sleep  is  not  likely  to  press  yoor  eye -lids 
till  nearly  another  dawn  V 

*^  There  is  a  time  for  all  things  under  the  sun, 
as  well  as  *  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die,' " 
replied  Mordecai. 

**  Nor  do  wo  know  while  we  sport  the  words 
upon  our  lips" — continued  the  ennuch  with  a  leer 
of  mockery  which  did  not  escape  Mordecai's  eye— 
**how  nearly  our  own  hour  may  have  run  its  sands." 

•*  Verily  we  do  not,"  answered  Mordecai  em- 
phatically, as  he  walked  away. 

''  I  am  half  in  doubt,"  said  Bigthan,  "  whether 
deep  policy  or  stolid  insensibility  more  predomi- 
nates in  the  composition  of  that  old  Jew.  To-day, 
at  all  events,  we  most  be  cautious  of  him.  That 
he  can  understand  a  plot  and  mar  it  too,  the  death 
uf  Artabanos  fully  attests." 

*'  Tut,  tut,"  replied  his  companion,  contemptuous- 
ly, "  there  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  who  by  the  care- 
lessness of  Sophron  discovered  the  plans  of  Artaba- 
nus  and  acted  as  prompter  to  the  Jew.  The  wretch- 
ed old  driveller  left  to  his  own  wits  would  not  smell 
treason  an  inch  from  his  nose.  It  makes  me  laugh 
that  while  he  saunters  forth  securely  trusting  in 
his  God's  protection,  our  meshes  are  already  spread, 
and  that  he  and  his  accursed  people  are  walking 
blindfolded  into  them." 

^*  Provoke  not  his  God,"  said  Bigthan  with  a 
shudder ;  "  Vashti,  it  is  said,  defied  him,  and  be- 
hold she  is  fallen  before  him." 

"  Vashti !"  repeated  Teresh  with  a  sneer,  *^  the 
vain  and  weak  woman  who  openly  withstood  her 
tyrant  lord  !  Why  what  had  the  God  of  the  Jews 
to  do  with  her  downfall  1  Surely  a  child  could  tell 
you  that  Artaxerxes  was  the  God  who  wrought 
that  feat.  Your  superstitious  fears  almost  per- 
suade me  that  you  are  half  a  Jew  yourself.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar might  have  taught  you  what  this 
God  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  valued  at  against  well- 
concerted  measures.  Behold  his  temble  plundered 
and  burnt — his  altar  overthrown  and  his  priests 
made  bondsmen !" 

**  Yet  it  is  said,"  continued  Bigthan,  '*  that  Neb- 
uchadnezzar feared  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
openly  ascribed  his  victories  to  him.  One  Daniel, 
too,  a  Jew,  more  knowing  than  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon,  interpreted  a  dream  the  king  had  had 
and  forgotten,  foretelling,  as  in  truth  it  happened, 
that  this  mighty  conqueror  should  become  as  the 
irrational  beasts,  and  go  grovelling  in  the  dust  like 
four-footed  animals,  to  appease  his  appetite  with 
grass." 

"  Pish !"  exclaimed  Teresh  with  vexed  impa- 
tience, **  that  old  king  became  restless  from  inac- 
tion and  grew  mad  as  many  others  have  been  and 
as  you  and  I  may  be, — and  told  strange  stories  and 
played  many  idle  pranks.  But  neither  that  Dan- 
iel you  prate  of  nor  his  God  had  more  to  do  with 
it  than  you  or  I.  Let  the  Jews'  God  blunt  the 
knife  raised  over  this  Artaxerxes'  bosom,  or  make 
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'  his  heart  impenetrable  to  its  point,  and  then  preach 
of  his  power  as  loudly  as  you  wit).'" 

In  tiie  meantime  the  king  had  ascended  his 
throne  and  was  surrounded  by  the  courtiers  of  the 
palace  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  state  be- 
fore the  liour  of  feasting-.  Havinfj  dispensed  his 
commands  to  the  nobles  about  bim  and  lookino^ 
carelessly  around  the  court,  he  accidentally  espied 
Mordccai  as  he  stood  calmly  and  abstractedly  lean* 
innr  against  a  column  and  gave  a  signal  for  him  to 
approach  the  throne.  The  crowd  fell  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  room  and  Mordecai  drew  near  to 
'  the  king. 

•*  Old  man,"  said  he.  '*  it  has  several  times  entered 
our  mind  to  enquire  whether  the  fortunes  of  Esther, 
our  queen,  have  not  hitherto  been  in  some  manner 
connected  with  your  own  ;  for  it  seems  she  in- 
trusted to  you  the  important  discovery  of  the  trai- 
tor Artabanus*  conspiracy  against  our  person  and 
throne.     Speak — How  is  it !" 

'*  Great  king,  you  have  judged  rightly,''  replied 
Mordecai ;  **  the  queen  has  indeed  been  known  to 
me  from  an  early  age.  She  was  bom  in  Babylon, 
'  where  I  first  saw  her,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a 
widow  of  excellent  character  and  good  family. 
Her  father  had  died  before  I  knew  her,  and  her 
mother  in  a  few  short  years  followed  him,  leaving 
the  queen  that  now  is  a  destitute  orphan  without 
friends  or  any  earthly  protector  save  myself.  My 
heart  was  touched  with  pity  for  the  beautiful  inno- 
cent and  1  sheltered  her  under  my  own  roof.  She 
was  meek,  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  I  became 
to  regard  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  j»arent.  Of 
my  bread  she  has  broken  and  under  my  vine  and 
fig  tree  has  she  reposed ;  and  believe  me,  great 
king,  the  minds  of  but  few  damsels  are  indued  with 
such  wisdom  and  purity.  A  gem  she  is,  to  give  a 
lustre  to  any  kingly  crown." 

•*  This  report  pleases  me  well,"  replied  the  king, 
"  and  adds  another  molive  to  our  will  to  reward  your 
virtues.  While  we  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  Per- 
sian realm  regard  us  as  a  constant  benefactor,  nor 
fear  the  malice  of  any  adversary.'* 

"  That  time  would  indeed  be  short,  great  king," 
said  Mordecai  in  a  low  tone,  "  should  the  plots  of 
treason  prevail." 

**  How  1  what  now  ?"  asked  the  king  wiih  as- 
tonishment. 

Mordecai  hastily  narrated  the  dialogue  of  the 
eunuchs  without  omitting  a  single  particular. 

•'  This  comes  of  lenity,"  said  the  king  half  mu- 
siuiz — **  moil  kiniis  would  have  taken  their  heads 
instead  of  giving  a  reprimand  for  yesterday's  of- 
fence, but  it  is  well ;  for  had  they  died,  their  in- 
sirunienis  might  have  perpetrated  the  deed.  Be 
eileni  and  let  no  word,  look  or  action  betray  your 
knowledge  of  this  bloody-nnndcd  treason.  We 
will  unmask  it  at  a  proper  time." 

The  day  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  gay 
crowds  with  cheerful  countenances  soon  ihrnnnred' 


the  palace.  The  royal  guatds  in  holyday  oniform, 
and  with  arms  brightly  bnrnished,  stood  dravn  op 
in  rows  before  every  gate  and  door  of  the  tmmenae 
building,  and  everything  within  bespoke  nnusail 
magnificence  and  splendor.  Gorgeous  chariots, 
drawn  by  horses  glittering  in  the  splendor  of  their 
trappings,  were  seen  hastening  from  every  direc- 
tion through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
royal  banquet,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
numbers  that  were  eager  to  be  present.  The  hoi.r 
of  feasting  came  and  the  banauct  board  amidst  tlie 
blaze  of  sparkling  gems,  burnished  gold  and  masaj 
silver,  sent  forth  sweet  odors  from  such  fare  as 
kings  alone  can  furnish.  Countless  faces  wreathed 
with  smiles  bent  over  the  burdened  tables  and  man? 
hundred  lips  were  opened  in  praise  of  the  king's 
bounty  and  magnificence.  The  beauteous  qoeen 
all  glittering  with  precious  stones  and  wearing  the 
royal  diadem  was  placed  next  to  the  king,  nearly 
stunned  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  as  thej 
caught  sight  of  her.  The  king  seemed  highly 
(Tratified  by  this  expression  of  their  admiration, but 
Esther,  mindful  of  the  source  of  all  her  greataess, 
elevated  her  thoughts  in  prayer  at  that  moment  to 
her  God,  to  deliver  her  from  the  temptaiioasof  her 
station  and  to  keep  her  heart  free  from  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  pride  and  presumption.  Old  Morde- 
cai with  a  countenance  beaming  with  satisfaction, 
regarded  her  with  all  the  fond  and  tender  aflfeciion 
of  a  parent  when  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  a 
beloved  child — and  was  at  that  moment  truly  bapfy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hainan,  the  Amalekite.seenoe-J 
transfixed  and  alone  of  all  the  hilarious banqneiers 
to  taste  the  feast  without  the  joyous  inspinii'in 
that  rung  in  peals  of  merriment  around  him.  His 
countenance  when  he  first  looked  upon  Esther  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  starting  from  their  soek- 
els,  glowed  with  a  strange,  wild  glare  of  conster- 
nation. Again  he  looked  at  her,  and  treinblinj. 
almost  started  from  his  seat.  At  length  his  e3'e 
encountered  that  of  F^sthcr,  but  she  was  prepar- 
ed for  the  encounter  and  glanced  listlessly  from 
him  to  the  surrounding  crowds  without  the  slight- 
est visible  emotion  or  sign  of  recosnition.  "The 
same  countenance  and  voice,"  muttered  lUman. 
greatly  relieved  by  Esther's  well -dissembled  man- 
ner, **  yet  not  the  same  person— that  Is  impossible. 
Zeresh  in  vain  sought  for  her  after  the  report  of 
her  escape  from  the  ashes.  She  is  surely  tJ''3d. 
Besides,  the  king  would  have  spurned  a  daughter 
of  the  accursed  Jews  from  his  presence,  had  ia»- 
pudence  so  inconceivable  prompted  one  to  aspire  («» 
thrones  and  diadems.  It  is  but  a  freak  of  nature 
forming  two  women  with  one  countenance,  or  it  is 
that  tormenting  delusion  of  the  imagination  that 
makes  substances  of  shadows  and  frights  the  anx- 
ious mind  with  fantasies  and  shapes  merely  idea!. 
Yet  I  can  never  bear  to  look  upon  thai  face.  It 
shakes  my  inmost  soul  with  something  dread liil, 
yet  inexplicable,     it  is  well  we  shall  meeibjiscl- 
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dom,'*  eootinued  he,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
clammy  brow,  **  fur  I  must  conquer  such  sensa- 
tions and  carry  myself  as  befiu  a  lord  of  Persia." 
The  king  now  filling  a  cup  with  sparkling  wine, 
(orned  to  Hamao  and  said  aload,  '*  My  well  be- 
loved and  trusty  Haroan,  a  health  to  the  queen.^' 
With  a  bow  of  low  humility,  the  confounded 
coartier  in  vain  summoning  courage  to  his  aid, 
mised  the  goblet  in  a  trembling  band  to  hia  Iips« 
DpMtting  half  the  wine  upon  his  bosom  as  he  did 
it,  tnd  with  a  quivering  voice  said,  '*  Health,  hap* 
pioess  and  dominion  to  Persians  great  queen — the 
mislress  of  the  world.*' 

**Yon  seem  unwell,  my  friend,"  said  the  king, 
regarding  with  sympathy  Haman^s  pale  couote- 
nsQce  and  troubled  manner. 

**  A  mere  faintineas,  great  sovereign,  to  which  I 
am  tometimes  stibject,"  replied  Haman.     '*  It  will 
BooDpass  away." 
"  Draw  near,'^  continued  the  king. 
Haman  obeyed  more  in  the  manner  of  a  crimi- 
Bal  than  an  honored  guest. 

^  Esther,  oar  beauteous  queen,"  said  he,  **  this 
is  oor  well  beloved  servant,  Haman — the  nearest 
to  oar  person  and  the  roost  esteemed.  He  is  a 
Bare  and  steadfast  pillar  to  our  throne,  and  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  he  be  the  highest  in  your  favor  next 
to  the  king." 

At  this  unexpected  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
kiog  and  the  security  it  promised,  Haman's  coun- 
teoance  suddenly  brightened  up  and  his  fears  dis- 
solved like  mist  before  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  was  now  folly  himself  again,  and  esniiing  in 
the  full  ecstasy  of  self-satisfied  ambition,  he  wjih 
a  graceful  obeisance  and  profuse  acknowledcrmenis 
to  the  royal   pair,  bowed  before  them  and  kissing 
the  hems  of  their  garments,  retired  to  his  place. 
The  king  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  honor  done 
his  favorite,  but  raising  his  voice  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  he  proclaimed  that  all  the  subjects  of  his 
realm  should  bow  down  before  Haman  and  do  him 
reverence.     Haman^s  cup  of  joy  was  now  nearly 
filled,  and  his  proud  heart  exulted  with  insuppressi- 
ble  delight.     The  feast  th.at  had  just  been  to  him 
80  tasteless  and  insipid,  seemed   now  a  banquet 
spread  for  gods,  and  his  quick  and  joyous  eye  caught 
themes  for  pleasure  every  where.     Thus  proving 
that  oor  joys  or  oor  sorrows  are  more  the  offspring 
of  the  mind  than  of  external  objects.     But  in  the 
niind  of  Haman  there  was  no  abiding  place  for 
peace,  because  no  w  ell  regulated  constraint  over 
evil  impulses — no  subjugation   of  headlong  and 
criminal  passions.     The  joy  he  felt  was  but  the 
momentary  delirium  of  gratified  ambition  pausing 
for  awhile  on  the  flattering  height  already  sur- 
mounted, to  be  driven  on  by  the  burning  and  con« 
soming  lost  of  power  to  struggle  for  a  higher  and 
yet  higher  position  till  no  heights  should  appear 
above  him.     Hid  sudden  exaltation,  however,  was 
iieard  in  silence  by  the  king's  subjects  and  seemed 


to  impart  pleasure  to  none  save  the  two  ennachti 
Bigthan  and  Teresh.  The  king  who  kept  an  un« 
obeerved  watch  upon  them  saw  them  frequently 
exchange  glanees  with  each  other  and  convey  a 
significant  meaning  by  sundry  nods  and  winks. 
The  day  rolled  on  and  evening  had  already  set  in 
when  the  king,  who  had  cautiously  taken  but  little 
wine,  rising  up  from  the  table,  invited  the  lords  and 
principal  men  in  Persia  to  go  along  with  him  and 
view  the  new  decorations  in  the  private  chambers 
of  the  palace.  A  throng  of  Persian  nobility  qnick- 
ly  gathered  about  their  sovereign,  and  marshalled 
by  the  guilty  chamberlains,  entered  the  loAy  and 
magnificent  ante-rooms  with  loud  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  No  king,  they  averred, 
before  the  great  Artaxerxes  had  ever  been  sur- 
ronnded  by  splendor  so  trujy  royal  and  superb. 
The  king,  whose  experience  and  good  sense  had 
taoght  him  rightly  to  estimate  the  hollow  and  dee- 
picable  adulation  of  timeserving  courtiers,  heeded 
not  their  flattery,  but  keeping  a  frequent  observa* 
tion  opon  the  unsuspecting  chamberlains,  said  Ao 
his  attendants — 

"  Our  kinsman,  Megabysus,  whose  absence  we 
greatly  regret,  has  forwarded  to  Susa  certain  splen- 
did ornaments  for  our  acceptance,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  decorations  of  the  royal  bed-chamber. 
These  we  also  invite  yon  to  behold." 

The  chamberlains  suddenly  grew  as  pale  as  mar- 
ble, but  trembling  led  the  way.  In  the  royal  bed- 
chamber they  were  now  assembled  and  stood  ga- 
zing with  unfeigned  amazement  on  itsbeaottful  em- 
bellishments of  statues,  vases,  golden  couches,  all 
glittering  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones — of 
the  gorgeous  bridal -bed,  on  a  frame  of  solid  gold, 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  with  coverlets  of  the 
most  costly  and  beautiful  stuflfs,  worked  in  flowers 
of  silver  and  gold.  The  vaulted  ceiling  seemed  a 
firmament  of  brilliants,  casting  their  twinkling 
lights  upon  the  objects  below ;  and  to  add  to  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  the  sweetest  odors,  rising  in 
cnrling  spires  from  censers  of  burning  perfumes, 
filled  the  whole  palace.  A  second  time  did  the 
courtier  throng  pour  forth  their  flattery  into  a  list- 
less ear.  The  king's  attention  was  fixed  upon  two 
of  the  statues  which  had,  like  the  rest,  been  dec- 
orated in  the  Persian  costume,  surmounted  by  long 
flowing  robes.  Turning  at  length  to  several  of  the 
guards,  he  said,  with  well  feigned  pleasantry :  '*  Me-. 
thinks  the  robes  of  those  dumb  worthies,"  point- 
ing to  the  statues,  "  give  them  rather  the  attitude 
of  hunchbacks,  than  of  Grecian  models,  and  since 
they  cannot  speak  to  make  their  grievance  known, 
do  adjust  them  with  something  more  of  grace." 

The  two  chamberlains  exchanged  looks  of  con- 
sternation, but  neither  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
attempt  a  prevention  of  the  dreadful  discovery. 
The  guards  obeyed  and  raising  the  robes  of  the 
statues,  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

'*  What  ?*'  asked  the  king  with  a  smile,  "  has  the 
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fnarUle,  inspired  with  Greciao  hatred,  resisted  the 
touch  of  a  Persian  V 

** Treason,  great  king!''  exclaimed  the  guard, 
seizing  on  the  trembling  assassins  and  drawing 
them  from  beneath  the  flowing  robes.  Astonish- 
ment and  alarm  filled  the  countenances  of  all  ex- 
cept the  king,  who  stood  calm  and  collected  amidst 
the  gaping  crowd. 

**  How  is  this  my  friends  V  asked  he,  turning 
to  Biglhan  and  Teresh.  *'  Know  you  the  counte- 
oaoces  of  these  Md  intruders  V 

Both,  with  horrid  imprecations  on  their  heads, 
protested  iheir  innocence. 

**  Wretches,"  said  the  king,  "  add  not  perjury  to 
the  crime  of  regicide — seize  and  search  them." 

The  guards  instantly  searching  the  guilty  cul- 
prits, drew  from  tiieir  pockets  letters  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  certain  Jews  to  Mordecai, 
urging  him  to  murder  the  king,  whose  reign  cer- 
tain prophets  they  informed  him  had  foretold  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 

«**Thus  it  shall  happen  to  every  traitor  who  may 
rise  against  the  person  and  throne  of  Artaxerxes," 
said  the  king.  '*  Know,  wretches,  when  too  late, 
that  we  carry  a  charmed  life.  The  walls  even 
will  whisper  the  plots  of  treason  in  our  ears.  Not 
satisfied  with  abetting  one  abortive  conspiracy 
against  our  throne,  you  must  needs  head  a  second  ; 
but  see  your  guilty  practices  rebound  at  length  upon 
your  own  heads.  Take  them  hence,''  continued  he 
to  the  guards,  **  and  wriug  from  them  by  torture  the 
name  of  the  slave  they  idly  thought  to  place  upon 
our  throne,  then  throw  them  in  the  tower  of  ashes." 

The  criminals  and  their  instruments,  mute  and 
confounded,  were  ted  to  the  dreadful  tower  and  as 
they  entered  it,  Bigthan  said,  with  a  shuddering 
horror  to  his  no  less  terrified  associate — **Thi8 
comes  of  defying  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  for  none 
may  do  it  and  live.^' 

"  The  Jew — that  accursed  Jew,  Mordecai" — 
replied  Teresh,  grinding  his  teeth.  '*  He  has  been 
a  spy  upon  us.  Let  Haman  look  to  himself,  yet 
we  will  bear  all  they  can  inflict  rather  than  betray 
him,  and  thus  cut  off  all  future  prospect  of  re- 
venge. 

^*A11  Persia  cannot  ward  off  the  blow  already 
uplifted  against  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
greatness,"  persisted  Bigthan  firmly ;  **  He  has 
cursed  and  defied  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  sworn 
to  pursue  His  people  with  vengeance.  Therefore, 
he  will  fall  in  despite  of  all  his  cunning.'* 

Their  conference  was  here  broken  off,  when  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  the  names  of  other  conspira- 
tors and  refusing  to  answer,  they  were  put  to  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  but  persisting  in  their 
^obstinacy  to  the  last,  they  were  plunged,  when  life 
was  almost  extinct,  into  the  abyss  of  ashes  and 
quickly  smothered.  The  king,  in  commemoration 
of  Mordecai's  fidelity,  commanded  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  Pc£:»ia  to  be  brought  and  formal  eu- 


try  of  the  whole  transaction  to  be  made  in  his 
presence. 

[  To  be  Concbtded  in  ncarf  JVo.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  ARNOLD  WINKELREID. 

Editor  of  MessengeTf  Dear  Sir : 

You  published  a  poem  of  mine  called  **Tbe  Moooiain" 
about  H  year  ago.  The  saiiie  poem  has  since  af^ared  ioa 
volume  of  my  pieces  pnblisbed  by  Messrs.  Carey  &-  Hirt 
Notwithstanding  the  deliberation  whleh  mii^lit  be  suppoMd 
to  attend  these  acts  of  publishing.  I  find  what  I  ron»i(Terto 
be  a  serious  fault  in  the  poem.  The  story  of  ibe  death  of 
that  mouutain  hero,  Arnold  Winkelreid,  is  told  io  aoiague 
and  general  a  manner,  that  the  reader  must  .know  it  alreadj 
from  other  sources  to  be  able  to  understand  my  tenes.  t 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  this  fauh,  and  send  you 
the  added  stansas,  with  so  much  of  what  goes  before,  as  is 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  them.  7*he  rtne» 
sent  are,  you  will  perceive,  only  a  small  portion  o(  the 
original  poem,  but  they  are  detached,  and  complete  eooo^h 
to  be  published  to  themselves  as  **  The  Death  of  ArooU 
Winkelreid." 

Yoors  truly,  P.  P.  Cooks. 

Stpt.  4,  1847. 

Right  hardy  are  the  men,  I  trow. 
Who  build  upon  the  moontain^  brow. 
And  love  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  plough. 

Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  these 
As  lull  the  subtil  Bengalese, 
Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 

A  rugged  hand  to  cast  their  seed — 

A  rifle  for  the  red  deer^s  speed — 

With  the^e  their  swarming  huts  they  feed. 

Such  men  are  freedom^s  body  guard : 
On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold,  and  hard, 
They  keep  her  surest  watch  and  ¥irard. 

Of  such  was  William  Tell,  whose  bow 
Hurtled  its  shafts  so  long  ago. 
At  red  Morgarten's  overthrow. 

• 

Of  such  was  Arnold  Winkelreid 
Who  saved  his  fatherland  at  need. 
And  won,  in  death,  heroic  meed. 

That  deed  will  live  a  thoasaod  years  f 
Yonng  Arnold  with  his  Switzcr  peers. 
Fronted  a  hedge  of  Austrian  spears. 

No  mountain  sword  might  pierce  that  hedge. 
But  Arnold  formed  the  Bernese  wedgo— 
Himself,  unarmed,  its  trusty  edge. 

His  naked  arms  he  opened  wide, 

A  great  thought  filled  his  eyes  wrU)  pride, 

**  Make  way  for  Liberty,"  he  cried. 
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And  bounding  at  a  runner*8  pace, 
He  met  his  fii^roen  face  lo  face, 
Aod  swept  Ave  apears  in  his  embrace. 

He  sheathed  them  in  his  breast  and  side, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth— and  died. 
Making  a  gap  five  spearmen  wide. 

A  raoment^s  pause  for  gallant  wonder ! 
Then  crashing  like  the  Ural  thunder 
When  mountain  crags  are  rent  asunder — 

Over  their  hero,  stormily. 

Broke  the  brave  sons  of  Liberty — 

And  Switxerland  again  was  free. 


THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

LAVTCRS    AND    LAWYERS*    PIB8   IN  THE   •*  OLD  DO- 


MINION. 


i» 


B7  THE  EDITOR* 

"  Hail,  sabred  Polity,  liy  Freedom  reared  ! 

H»i!,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  Law  rpMtraincd  V* 

The  following  article  first  appeared  in  the  »•  New  York 
Legnl  Observer."  (a  valuable  journal  edited  by  Samuel 
Owen,  Esq.,)  together  with  the  one  which  has  already  been 
republished  in  the  Messcnaer.  upon  the  Legal  Profeasion 
•nil  Its  CoRservative  character.  At  first,  we  were  afraid 
that  these  di(J  not  possess  sufficient  general  interest  for  the 
P^M  of  the  Messenger;  but  as  ihey  contain  matters  cal- 
cuJated  to  gratify  curiosity  and  as  many  of  our  patrons  are 
m  the  ranks  of  the  Legal  Profession,  we  have  determined 
to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  lo  the  republication  of 
the  whole. 

We  think  we  read  some  time  since,  in  some 
History  of  Virginia,  that  at  one  lime  lawyers'  fees 
in  the  *»  Old  Dominion'*  became  so  exorbitant  that 
great  discontent  arose  among  the  people,  and  they 
actually  sent  a  deputation  to  the  mother  country 
lo  obtain  a  tedress  of  these  grievances.  In  hik- 
ing cursorily  to  verify  this  impression,  we  have  not 
foond  the  particular  passage  referred  to  ;  bat  there 
is  in  our  ancient  laws  much  **  curious  learning"  in 
relation  to  lawyers  and  their  fees,  which  tends  to 
confirm  it,  and  which  we  hope  will  prove  not  less 
interesting  to  others  than  it  has  to  onrselves. 

When  or  how  lawyers  were  first  introduced  into 
Virginia,  I  am  not  accurately  informed.  They 
would,  however,  naturally  spring  op  from  the 
people  as  soon  as  there  was  a  demand  for  their 
wrvices.  No  donbt,  too,  certain  *♦  limbs  of  the 
law*'  were  early  transplanted  in  our  soil  from 
Knoland.  Bacon  was  quite  fresh  from  the  **  Inns 
of  Court,''  when  he  headed  the  **  rebellion,"  in 
1676;  but  many  must  have  preceded  him.  Cer- 
faJD  it  is,  that  not  thirty  years  after  the  settlemetil  of 


the  colony,  lawyers  had  become  quite  a  pestiferoas 
set :  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Assembly,  stringent  la  we  were 
enacted  against  them.  From  this  period,  they 
were  objects  of  repeated  legislation,  alternating 
between  severity  and  favor,  restriction  and  privi- 
lege, or  abolishing  the  profession  altogether. 

At  first  there  was  very  little  use  for  such  a  class 
in  the  colony.  According  to  the  Royal  Instructions 
accompanying  the  Charter  in  1607,  all  matters, 
civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be  adjudged  by  the 
President  and  Council,  except  that  capital  offences 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  President  might 
reprieve  a  convict,  bat  the  King  alone  could  pardon. 
Judicial  proceedings  were  to  be  **  made  and  done 
summarily  and  verbally  without  writing,  until  it 
come  to  the  jadgment  or  sentence,"  which  was  to 
be  "  briefly  and  summarily  registered  into  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose." 

Lands  were  to  pass  aid  descend  aecordiog  to 
the  laws  of  Englaod ;  but  as  yet,  there  was  no 
separate  property  in  land  ;  and  for  five  years  they 
woM  to  **  trade  together  all  in  one  stocks,  or  dt- 
videably,  but  in  two  or  three  stocks  at  the  most." 
But  matters  arising  even  under  these  regulations, 
might  have  sometimes  called  for  the  intervention  of 
counsel ;  and  probably  it  was  not  very  long  before 
some  one  was  allowed  to  appear  somewhat  in  that 
character. 

All  these  regulations  were  nnaltered  by  the  sub- 
sequent charters  of  1609  and  161 1.  But  owing  to 
the^  character  and  situation  of  the  colonists,  to 
whom  considerable  accessions,  of  none  the  purest 
materials,  were  made  from  time  to  time,  much  tur- 
bulence and  discontent  arose,  which  called  loudly 
for  a  remedy.  Accordingly  a  very  arbitrary  mili- 
tary code  adopted  from  the  low  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, which  had  long  been  in  a  slate  of  eonfusion 
and  war,  was  sent  over  in  1611,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  London  Company.  This 
code  was  impartially  and  beneficially  enforced,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates ;  but  with 
a  high  hand  by  Capft.  Argall. 

The  community  of  goods  naturally  produced 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  destroyed  all  indi- 
vidual enterprise ;  so  that  in  1613,  when  the  five 
years  had  elapsed,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  instituted 
separate  property  and  interests  among  the  colonists, 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  exertions.  From 
this  period  there  was  necessarily  a  large  increase 
of  the  subjects  of  litigation,  which  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  class  of  lawyers.  Perhaps 
adventurous  spirits,  like  some  of  those  now  in  the 
camp  in  Mexico,  not  very  full  of  briefs  at  home, 
had  deserted  the  **  Inns  of  Court"  for  the  wilds  of 
Virginia,  and  now  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
adding  a  little  professional  employment  to  the  few 
other  resources  which  the  state  of  the  country  then 
opened  to  them. 

Mr.  Burk  says,  that  in  1621 ,  an  important  change 
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took  place  in  the  administration  of  joBtiee.  The 
eeari  held  at  Jamestown  canaed  great  ineonve- 
nience  to  anitora,  from  the  distance  at  which  some 
of  the  coancil  lived,  and  theconaeqnent  irregelari- 
ty  and  uncertainty  of  their  attendance ;  and  foar 
regalar  quarterly  terma,  of  a  week  each,  were  now 
institoied  at  that  place.  * 

Previous  to  this,  the  first  Assembly  had  met  in 
1619,  though  there  is  aome  uncertainty  aa  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  it  waa  establiahed.  Aa 
early  as  March,  1623^-4,  they  paased  a  law  crea- 
ting monthly  courts,  in  various  placea,  held  by  what 
were  called  Coramiasioners,  "  for  the  decyding  of 
soits  and  oontroversies  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  hundred  ponnds  of  Tobacco,  and  for  punish- 
ing ef  petty  offences/'  f 

Thns  having  the  conrts,  I  shall  pursue  Meir  his- 
tory no  farther,  but  turn  to  the  lawyers. 

Of  course,  where  civilisation  had  made  theae  ad- 
▼ancea  lawyera  most  have  ariaen,  for  **  where  the 
eareass  is,  there  will  the  eaglea  be  gathered  ;"  bnt 
an  end  ia  aoon  pet  to  all  eonjectgre  in  regard  to 
them.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  aome  prior  legia- 
lation  waa  had  upon  the  aubjeot ;  but  in  1643 — 3, 
(18ih  Charles  I.,  when  Edward  Littleton  was 
'^Lord  Keeper"  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ;) 
we  hare  this  pungent  and  stringent  law  :— > 

"  Be  it  also  enacted^  for  the  better  regulation  of 
attorneys  and  the  great  fees  exacted  by  them,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawfnll  for  any  attorney  to  plead 
causes  on  behalfe  of  another  without  license  or 
permission  first  had  and  obtained  from  the  (;ourt 
wliere  he  pleadeth,  Neither  shall  it  be  lawfull  for 
any  attorney  to  have  licenae  from  more  coorta  than 
from  the  quarter  court  and  one  county  court,  and 
that  they  likewise  be  aworne  in  the  aaid  courts 
where  they  are  so  licensed,"  &e.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  profession,  were  they  at  least  to 
impose  upon  themselves  greater  restriction,  in  the 
mimber  of  courts  in  which  they  practise.  The 
multitude  of  courts  in  Virginia,  the  inadequate  sal- 
aries of  the  judges,  and  the  number  of  tribunals 
before  which  the  same  counsel  appear,  tend  to  de- 
preciate both  the  bench  and  bar,  without  at  all  ex- 
pediting or  promoting  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  above  law  also  provides,  that  no  attorney 
shall,  **  either  by  gift  or  love,  directly  or  indirectly. 
take  a  larger  fee  than  SO  lbs.  of  Tobacco,  or  its 
▼alue,  in  the  county  court,  and  50  lbs.  in  the  quar- 
ter court,  under  the  penalty  of  600  lbs.  of  Tobac- 
co, in  the  former  case ;  and  of  3,000  lbs.  in  the 
latter,  one  "  rooyety''  to  the  king  and  the  other  to 
the  informer,  **  whether  client,  adverse  party,  or 
any  person  whatsoever;"  "And  it  ia  further  thought 
fitt,  that  no  attorney  licensed  as  aforaaid  ahall  re- 
fuae  to  be  entertayned  in  any  cause  as  aforesaid, 
provided  he  be  not  entertayned  by  the  adverse 
party,  oppon  forfeiture  of  350  lb.  of  tobacco  in 

♦  Bork'»  Htrt.  Va.  i.  222-3,  and  231. 

^  Heiiing*t  Slat,  at  Large,  i.  125,  and  145,  note. 


a  countie  court,  and  1000  lb.  of  tobaeeoe  is  the 
quarter  court,  •  •  •  Provided  this  act  nor 
any  penalty  therein  expressed  extend  to  soch  who 
shall  be  made  special  attorneys  within  the  edlooj, 
or  to  such  who  shall  have  letters  of  procoration 
out  of  England."  * 

The  provisions  of  this  law  partly  disclose  the 
character  of  the  legal  profession  at  this  period. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  assembly,  their  extortioas 
soon  called  for  a  stronger  blow ;  for  about  three 
years  afler,  (Nov.  1645,)  they  opened  upon  them 
the  following  battery  : — 

"  Whereas  many  troublesome  suits  are  mahiplied 
by  the  unskil fulness  and  covetoasness  of  attor- 
neys, who  have  more  intended  their  own  profit  and 
their  inordinate  lucre  than  the  good  and  benefit  of 
their  clients  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted^  That  all 
mercenary  attorneys  be  wholly  expelled  from  sncb 
office,  except  such  suits  aa  they  have  already  aa- 
dertaken,  and  are  now  depending,  and  in  case  aay 
person  or  persons  shall  offend  contrary  to  this  act, 
to  be  fined  at  the  diseretion  ef  the  court.**  f  This 
law,  perhaps,  only  amused  some  of  those  whom  it 
so  bitterly  denounced ;  for  it  would  be  difficolt  to 
e nforce  it.  1 1  is  not  clear  w bother  the  punisbmeou, 
of  expulsion  and  being  fined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  were  both  to  be  inflicted ;  or  whether 
the  one  was  to  be  in  lien  of  the  other. 

At  the  same  session,  the  law  of  1643,  for  '*  li- 
censing attorneys,"  was  repealed,  whilst  this,  ex* 
pelling  the  mercenary  ones,  was  kept  in  full  force 
and  power.  %  How  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
were  filled  up  now,  does  not  appear.  Prabsbly 
like  those  of  our  medical  profession,  which  asj 
one  can  enter  without  license  or  diploma  at  the 
preaent  time.  And  some  may  have  come  over 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England. 

In  October,  1646,  it  waa  enacted,  "  Ifor  the  bet- 
ter prevention  of  all  corruption,  partiality  and  in- 
justice," that  no  commissioner, magistrate, elerit or 
other  ofiicer  should  plead  in  his  own  court,  for  aoy 
person  residing  in  the  colony ;  ^  which  wbolesone 
regulation  is  in  force  at  thia  day. 

As  if  the  mercenary  attorneys  required  still  mors 
signal  vengeanoe,  the  next  year  (1647)  it  waa  added 
that  they  should  not  receive  "  any  reoompeoee, 
directly  or  indirectly  :"  and  no  attorneys  in  private 
cauaes  were  allowed ;  but  if  the  courta  peroeived 
that  any  weak  parly  waa  likely  to  loae  his  eaoas, 
they  were  to  open  the  case  for  him,  "  or  appoiat 
some  fit  man  out  of  the  people  to  plead  the  cause, 
and  allow  him  satisfaction  requisite.  |" 

So  that  DOW  the  legal  profession  was  abolished 
in  all  private  causes  in  court,  and  we  can  imagiae 
the  result.     Of  course  the  dispositions  of  men  did 

•  Hening's  Vs.  Suiutes  at  Large,  i.  275—6. 

*  Heniog,  i.  302. 

I  Heniag,  i.  3I3. 
^  Hening,  i.  330. 

II  Hening,  i.  3i9. 
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BOf  claBgs  and  lb«  Mbjeeta  of  eantroterty  did  not 
Mue ;  and  the  coarts  mtui  8iili  have  been  resorted 
to  by  litifwU.  Some  |>l«ad  ibeir  own  eevees 
wad  were  neeeesarily  etimulaled  by  eelf-iDtereet,  ae 
tbeir  cooaeel  would  bave  been ;  and  probably  their 
nndigeated  diaoonraea  were  oAen  no  email  inflto- 
tioo.  Many  '*  weak  partiea'*  no  doubt  aoflfered  the 
loM  of  elear  rights ;  the  members  of  the  coorta  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  open  their  caaea  for 
Uien. 

Yet  these  evils  and  ineonveniences  were  slow 
io  deTelopiog  theroselvee,  and  this  very  demo- 
entis  system  eoetinoed  for  the  space  of  nine  years ; 
wbso  io  the  7tli  year  of  the  oommonwealth  ender 
CrcHnwell,  (1666,)  it  waa  aoperaeded  ae  follows : — 

^  This  assembly  finding  many  ineonvenienees  in 
the  set  probtbiiiog  mereenary  attornies,  dee  therefore 
kiTBiy  enaeit  and  be  it  by  these  presents  enaeted, 
tbat  that  act,  and  all  other  acts  against  mercenary 
attoraeye  to  bee  totally  repealed ;"  The  governor 
tod  cooncil  were  to  appoint  fit  and  able  persons,  attor* 
aeji,  in  the  qoarter  courts ;  and  the  commiasion- 
ect,  in  the  eooDty  coorta ;  theae  attorneys  were  to 
take  a  preecribed  oath, and  if  any  controversy  arose 
with  their  clients  about  their  fees,  the  respective 
emirts  were  to  decide,  **  Provided  allwaies  that 
those  only  be  called  councellors  at  law,  who  have 
aiireadie  been  qualified  thereunto  by  the  lawes  of 
England,  and  those  eo  qualified  to  enjoy  all  the 
prif  ileges  those  lawes  give  them."  * 

From  this,  we  perceive  that  the  bar  waa  once 
more  put  on  a  separate  and  honorable  footing ;  and 
for  it,  the  timea  of  the  commonwealth  were  more 
royal  than  those  of  Charles  1 .  had  been.  But  alas ! 
for  poor  human  nature ;  in  leas  than  two  years  the 
old  spirit  of  extortion  and  selfishness  seems  to  have 
re-appeared  and  had  again  to  be  exorcised  by  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  In  the  assembly  it  was 
ftrit  '*  Propoeed,  Whether  a  regulation,  or  total  I 
ejection  of  lawyers  t**  As  if  in  despair  of  regu- 
leitng  so  mercenary  and  crafty  a  set,  it  was  "  Re- 
sdved.  By  the  first  vote,  An  ejection."  Here- 
upon, even  at  that  early  day,  arose  a  constitutional 
question,  and  rather  strangely,  too,  started  by  the 
governor  and  council,  who,  their  sympathiee  being 
io  favor  of  the  lawyers,  replied  to  the  "  House^s 
Message,*'  that  they  would  **  consent  to  this  prop- 
osition so  farr  as  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  Magna 
Charts.'*  Signed  by  '*  Wh.  Claibobhc,  33  Martii 
1657 — (8.)"  It  was  then  deliberated  whether  any 
answer  should  be  returned  to  this,  and  an  answer  be- 
ing resolved  on,  the  House  sent  word  that  they  had 
considered  Magna  Charta,  and  could  *'  not  diseov- 
er  any  prohibition  contained  therein"  of  the  ejec- 
tion of  lawyers ;  and  that  the  right  of  legislating 
on  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  exercised,  f 
All  which  they  proceeded  to  exemplify  by  the  fol- 


«  Hening,  i.  419. 
t  Heniog,  i.  495—6. 


lowing  act  i*^'*  Whereas  there  doth  maoh  charge 
and  troabie  arise  by  the  admittance  of  attomeya 
and  lawyere  through  pleading  of  oaOaea  thereby  to 
maintain  auites  in  lawe,  to  the  greate  prejudice 
and  charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  collony,  for 
prevention  thereof,  be  it  enacted  hy  the  authorilte 
of  this  present  grand  assembly^  that  no  pereon 
shall  plead  any  cause,  or  give  legal  advice  for  a 
fee,  or  any  kind  of  reward  under  the  penalty  of  five 
thooaand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  offence ;  and 
becanae  the  breakers  of  the  law  through  their  aub- 
tillity  could  not  easily  bee  discerned,"  it  was  en- 
acted that  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  might  make 
any  one  who  had  acted  as  his  eoonsel,  purge  him- 
self upon  oath.  * 

In  1661,  it  was  again  enaeted  that  no  ofllcer 
should  practise  law  in  hie  own  coort,  except  in  be- 
half of  the  poor,  or  unless  he  were  attorney  for 
some  non-resident  who  might  call  him  to  an  ac- 
eonnt.  f 

Absolute  free  trade  in  law  being  thus  established, 
''  the  land  had  reat*'  from  the  ofiTending  attorneya 
for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  But  all  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  in  legal  proceedings  were 
not  yet  eradicated ;  for  in  1680,  (33  Charles  II., 
when  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  '*  the 
Father  of  Equity,"  was  Lord  Chanoellor  of  Engw 
land,)  in  this  game  of  legislative  "  see-saw"  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  lawyere,  it  was  the  liiw«- 
yers*  turn  to  go  up  again.  It  waa  now  diacovered 
that  by  ejecting  lawyers  with  fees,  a  class  of  busy* 
bodies  without  sense  had  been  ealled  forth,  and  the 
following  enaotcnent  was  the  oonsequenoe  : — ^|; 

"  Whereas  all  courts  in  this  country  ate  many 
tymes  hindered  and  troubled  in  their  judieiall  pro* 
ceedings  by  the  impertinent  diseonrses  of  many 
busy  and  ignorant  men  who  will  pretend  to  assist 
their  friend  in  his  business  and  to  cleare  the  mat- 
ter more  plainly  to  the  coort,  although  never  de- 
sired or  reqeeated  thereunto  by  the  person  whnme 
they  pretended  to  assist,  and  many  tymes  to  the 
destruction  of  his  cause,  and  the  gieate  trouble  and 
hindrance  of  the  court ;  ffirthe  prevention  whereof 
in  future  (here  note  the  style,)  Bee  it  enacted  by 
the  Kings  most  excellent  Majestic,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  generall  assembiey,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,*^  that  no  per- 
aon  shall  practise  as  an  attorney,  without  being  li- 
censed thereto  by  the  Governor,  under  the  penalty 
of  8000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  for  every  offence  in  the 
general  court ;  and  of  600.  in  the  inferior  courts : 
For  every  case  in  the  general  court,  the  fee  was 
fixed  at  500  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  caske:  ^  and  in 
the  county  courts,  at  150  lbs.  and  caske ;  whiclr 

♦  Hening,  i.  482—3. 

t  Hening,  ii.  81. 

t  Hening,  ii.  478. 

^  By  parity  of  reasoning,  since  money  hss  tnken  the 
place  of  iuold  sulistitute,  tobacco,  the  Inwyer  should  bo 
entitled  to  apurte  ns  a  substitute  for  the  "cosAv.** 
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might  be  elaimed  withoat  any  pre-agreement  with 
ihe  client.  If  any  attorney  refused  to  plead  a 
caase  for  tbeafe  fees,  he  was  to  forfeit  to  the  party 
aggrieved  the  amount  of  the  fee  according  to  the 
court ;  but  any  one  "  capable"  was  allowed  to  plead 
his  own  cases  in  any  court ;  a  privilege  enjoyed  to 
this  day,  but  rarely  exercised.  If  he  were  indeed 
**  capable/'  he  might  escspe  the  force  of  the  adage 
that  ^'  he  who  pleads  his  own  cause,  has  a  fool  for 
his  client ;"  but  how  this  question  of  fitness  was  to 
be  decided,  we  are  not  informed.  Many,  the  least 
capable,  might  imagine  themselves  so,  and  especi- 
ally aAer  the  anti-lawyer  system,  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  and  accustomed  men  to  regard  them- 
selves and  one  another  as  good-enongh  counsel. 
But  in  two  years,  the  balance  turned  and  down  went 
the  lawyers  :  the  above  statute  was  repealed.  * 

From  this  time  to  1718,  about  36  years,  our 
printed  **  statutes  at  large**  contain  nothing  relating 
to  lawyers  ;  but  some  unimportant  regulations  then, 
and  also  in  1727,  (1st  George  II.,)  as  to  fees,  &c., 
render  it  probable  thst  some  inteimediate  legisla- 
tion respecting  them  has  been  lost.  Passing  some 
unimportant  items,  we  find  in  1732,  a  long  and 
significant  act,  "  to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious 
suits ;  and  to  regulate  attorneys  practising  in  the 
county  courts."  f 

It  charges  boldly  into  the  number  of  unskilful 
attorneys  in  the  county  courts,  who  have  '*  become 
a  great  grievance  to  the  country,  in  respect  of  their 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  their  clients*  cau- 
ses, and  other  foul  practises  ;**  and  enacts  that  no 
one  shall  praetise  in  those  courts  without  a  license 
from  the  governor  and  council,  under  a  penalty  of 
40ji.  for  every  case  undertaken  :  License  to  be  ob- 
tained by  petition  to  the  governor  and  council,  who 
should  refer  it  to  suitable  perscms  to  examine  the 
candidate.  If  qnalified,  he  was  then  to  be  licensed ; 
but  was  to  subscribe  the  oath  uf  abjuration  and  the 
test,  and  also  to  take  the  following  remarkable 
oath  : — 

*^  You  shall  do  no  falsehood,  nor  consent  to  any 
to  be  done  in  the  court ;  and  if  you  know  of  any  to 
be  done,  you  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court,  that  it  may  be  reformed  :  You 
shall  delay  no  man  for  lucre  or  malice,  nor  take 
any  unreasonable  fees  :  You  shsll  not  wittingly  or 
willingly  sue,  or  procure  to  be  sued,  any  false  suit, 
nor  give  aid  nor  consent  to  the  same,  upon  pain  of 
being  disabled  to  praetise  as  an  attorney  forever. 
And  furthermore,  you  shall  use  yourself  in  the  of- 
fice of  an  attorney  within  the  court  according  to 
your  learning  and  discretion.     So  help  you  God.** 

For  violation  of  duty  as  laid  down  in  this  law, 
the  governor  and  council  could  suspend  an  attor- 
ney, or  disable  him  forever ;  and  the  courts  could 
make  him  pay  all  costs  occasioned  by  his  wilful 
neglect.     Practitioners  in  the  general  court  at  the 

*  Hening,  ii.  498. 

t  Hening,  iv.  357— 3e2. 


time  of  its  pMaage«  and  ceniiflellera  aad  bantitersst 
law  wero  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Some  trite  provisions  in  1734,  36  and  38,  wbieh 
come  next  in  order,  are  omitted.  In  1742,  somoeii 
of  the  law  of  1732,  as  applied  to  regelating  attor- 
neys and  granting  them  licenses  waa  repealed,  sot 
having  *^  been  found  to  answer  the  good  design  and 
intention  thereof.**  *  The  same  year,  lawyen' 
fees  were-fixed  by  law,  and  a  new  oath  prescribed: 
viz.^ 

"  Yon  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  exact,  de- 
mand, or  receive,  any  greater  or  larger  fee  or  re- 
ward, or  other  gratuity  whatsoever  fortbeservieei 
by  you  to  be  done  as  an  attorney  of  this  court,  tkaa 
you  are  permitted  to  take  by  a  certain  act  of  As- 
sembly, intituled,  an  act  to  prevenl  lamftrs  tuuU- 
ing  or  receiving  exorbitant  fees  ^  doriogthe  costia- 
nance  of  the  said  aet.  So  help  yoa  God.'*  Witli- 
oot  taking  this  oath,  no  lawyer  could  praetise  in 
any  court,  under  a  penalty  of  6(X>  pounds  csrrest 
money,  f 

In  1746,  the  law  for  regulating  attorneys  sod 
granting  them  licenses  was  revived  and  altered,  % 
ao  that  it  became  the  basis  of  sabseqoent  le^ida- 
tion  on  the  subject  for  many  years ;  and  no  doobt 
from  this  period  the  colonial  bar  began  to  aaausie 
much  of  that  dignity  and  importance  which  now 
belong  to  the  profeasion.  The  details  of  the  law, 
however,  will  be  reserved  until  we  coioe  to  tbe 
year  1748,  when  it  was  re-enacted  with  amend- 
ments.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  of  consequeoce 
took  place  in  reference  to  our  subject. 

The  disposition  to  **  regulate**  attorneys  siili  pre- 
vailed, and  in  1748,  (22d  .George  II.)  a  lengthy 
statute  was  passed,  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions :  Examiners  from  among  the  Council  aod 
lawyers  skilled  in  the  law  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  who  should  be  sworn  to  grant 
no  license  except  to  persons  of  undoubted  capaci- 
ty, ability,  and  fitness ;  and  who  were  to  receive 
from  every  candidate  the  fee  of  twenty  shillioga: 
the  candidates  were  to  produce  to  the  examiners  a 
certificate  of  their  honesty,  probity,  and  good  de- 
meanor, from  some  inferior  court ;  and,  if  qualified, 
to  receive  a  license  under  the  hands  and  seals  of 
the  examiners.  If  the  persons  appointed  examin- 
ers refused  to  be  sworn,  granted  a  lic^ense  improp- 
erly, or  charged  more  than  the  legal  fee,  each  for- 
feited for  every  such  ofience  one  hundred  ponndt, 
half  to  the  king,  for  the  better  support  nf  the  co- 
lonial government:  the  other  half  to  the  informer: 
licensed  attorneys  were  to  subscribe  the  oaib  of 
abjuration  and  the  test,  take  oath  in  every  cooif 
in  which  they  practised  to  demean  themselves  truly 
and  honestly ;  and  if  any  attempted  to  plead  mtk- 
out  license  or  without  duly  qualifying  himself  io 
court,  he  forfeited  five  pounds  for  every  casse  w 

•  Heniag,  v.  171. 
+  Hen  ing,  v.  181—2. 
X  Hening  r.  345—350. 
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imdeiiak«D :  eoovidft  for  Mony  were  tneapeble  of 
obcsining  HeemOt  va6  9hoM  any  Mieh  obtain  a  li- 
cense, the  general  eoart  were  to  sapenede  it :  tbe 
tame  eoait  eo«fl<i  also  soepend  or  disable  '*  wtiboiit 
the  sofeianity  of  a  jory"  any  attorneys  who  misde- 
meaned  themelves :  the  conaty  courts  still  to  have 
power  to  fine  attorneys  for  contempt,  &c.,  to  bind 
them  lo  food  behavior  and  force  them  to  pay  costs 
oecasioRed  by  their  neglect :  *'  to  prevent  frivoloas 
MJu  in  the  general  courts,  and  trifling  and  vexa- 
tiooe  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts,"  no  attor- 
nejr  dsring  tbe  time  of  his  practising  in  the  general 
eoart,  eosld  ondertakeacase  in  the  inferior  courts, 
with  some  specified  eiceptions,  onder  a  penalty  of 
tweoty  pounds,  for  every  such  case,  though  he 
might  finish  his  cases  then  depending ;  no  more 
than  two  lawyers  to  argue  on  a  side,  in  the  gen- 
era] coort,  except  in  cases  of  life  and  death :  this 
aet  repealing  all  former  acts,  to  continue  in  force 
for  four  yearS)  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
thereafler.  * 

lo  1753,  the  laws  establishing  the  general  court 
were  reduced  into  one ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
an  attorney  failed  to  enter  an  appearance  in  it,  after 
^g^ng  so  to  do,  he  should  forfeit  to  the  plaintiff 
fifty  shillinge :  f  at  the  same  time,  this  sum  was 
filed  as  the  fee  in  the  general  court,  to  be  taxed  in 
the  bill  of  eosta,  if  the  plaintiff  employed  counsel ; 
or  in  lieu  of  this  sum,  five  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, at  the  option  of  the  defendant.  % 

The  law  of  1748  was  **  found  to  answer  the  ends 
thereby  intended,*'  and  when  about  to  expire  (1753,) 
was  continued  for  ihree  years,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  next  session  thereafter.  And  for  preventing 
lawyers  taking  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  fees, 
vid  for  the  more  equal  settlement  of  the  same,'*  it 
was  enacted  that  counsel  in  the  general  court  might 
receive,  for  advice  when  no  suit  was  brought,  £1 
Is.  6d. ;  for  any  suit  at  common  law,  other  than 
those  below  specified,  60s. ;  for  **  all  chancery 
soils,  or  real,  mist,  or  personal  actions,  where  the 
title  or  bounds  of  land  shall  or  may  come  in  ques- 
tion,'* £5,  Ctfunty  court  attorneys,  fur  similar 
■erriees,  were  to  receive  10s.,  15s.,  and  30s.  res- 
|>eetively  ;  and  on  a  petition  for  a  small  debt,  7s. 
6d.  Any  lawyer  for  attending  a  survey  in  the 
county  was  to  receive,  for  every  day,  l£  Is.  6d. 
The  penalty  for  exceeding  these  fees  was  fifty 
pounds,  for  every  instance.  ^ 

This  law  seems  to  have  worked  well  again ;  and 
when  the  period  limited  was  about  to  expire,  it  was 
again  continued,  with  some  amendments,  for  four 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  session  thereafter. 

The  prohibition  that  lawyers  practising  in  the 
general  court  should  not  plead  in  the  inferior  courts 
was  removed.     The  above  tariff  of  fees  was  con- 

•  HeniDg,  vi.  HO— 3. 
t  Il>id,  331. 


t  Ibid.  vi.  336. 
^  lictiing,  vi.  371. 


tinned ;  bul  the  penalty  for  vtolattng  it  waa  inereae- 
ed  to  oae  hondred  pounds;  and  if  any  lawyer 
brought  salt  for  his  fees,  he  could  recover  only  the 
legal  amount  notwithstanding  any  agreement  he 
might  make  with  his  client  to  the  contrary.  Thte 
quasi  antiolaw-usory  provision  may  enable  us  to 
remove  an  ambiguity  in  the  phraseology  of  tbe 
act,  which  in  two  places  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  lawyers  shall  net  direetly  or  indirectly,  by 
any  device  whatsoever,  take,  or  demand,  '*  before 
the  suits  in  which  they  shall  be  employed  shall  be 
finally  determined,''^  any  greater  fees  than  those 
specified.  *  Does  this  mean,  that  after  the  suite 
are  decided  they  may  take  larger  fees,  which  ac- 
cords best  with  the  precise  phraseology  I  Or  that 
they  shall  not  receiye  even  their  legal  fees  until 
the  services  are  rendered !  The  ehrase  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  of  their  fees  by  suit,  seems  te 
confirm  this  latter  construction,  as  it  denies  a  legal 
sanction  to  greater  fees  than  those  specified.  The 
above  phraseology  is  still  preserved  in  our  laws 
regulating  fees ;  but  by  a  recent  statute  now  in  op- 
eration, a  lawyer  is  authorized  to  make  special 
contracts  for  fees  with  his  clients  without  any  limit 
as  to  the  amount ;  and  most  of  the  fee^  osuallv  re- 
ceived exceed  the  legal  rates  which  are  taxed  in 
the  bills  of  costs,  f 

In  1761,  (1st  George  III.,)  these  regulations 
which  were  established  ftrom  1748,  were,  with 
a  few  slight  differences,  re-enacted  in  one  statute,  { 
repealing  all  others,  and  to  continue  in  force  for 
five  years,  and  from  thenoe  to  the  close  of  the 
next  session.  When  the  general  court  had  super- 
seded any  attorney's  license  for  misdemeaning  him- 
self, they  could  permit  him  to  resume  practice  under 
his  former  license :  the  restriction  as  to  practising 
in  both  courts  was  renewed,  except  as  to  barristers 
at  law  :  and  some  of  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
act  were  increased. 

We  have  passed  by  some  regulations  of  the  as- 
sembly in  regard  to  taxing  lawyers'  fees  in  certain 
cases,  in  the  bills  of  costs.  In  1765,  (the  6th 
George  HI.,)  a  more  general  law  was  passed  on 
this  subject.  Reciting  former  laws  touching  fees 
and  the  establishing  of  the  general  court,  and  de- 
claring it  '*  unreasonable  that  the  party  who  pre- 
vails, and  recovers  in  any  such  action  or  suit,  should 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  greater  fee  to  his 
lawyer  than  he  can  by  law  recover  of  the  ad- 
verse party,"  it  requires  the  fees  already  specified 
to  be  taxed  in  the  bills  of  costs,  **  except  agairtst 
executors  and  administrators,  or  where  the  plain- 
tiff may  not  recover  more  costs  than  damages."  ^ 
At  the  present  day,  as  above  stated,  few  plaintiffs 
recover  as  much  as  they  have  to  pay  their  law- 
yers, though  the  legal  fees  are  taxed  in  the  bill  of 
costs. 

♦  Ibidvii.— 124— 5. 
t  Session  Acts,  1838. 
t  Hening,  vii.  397 — 101. 
^  Hcning,  viii.  184—5. 
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The  general  law  '^regulating"  nitomeys,  Mill 
worked  eo  well,  that  in  1766,  it  was  continued,  on- 
altered,  for  ikre9  yean  and  one  aesaion ;  and  in 
1769,  for  the  apaoe  of  seven  years  and  one  aeaaioo 
after.  * 

The  attrring  era  of  the  revoloiion  was  now  near 
at  band.  Alreadv  were  manv  of  the  oaoaes  in  fbll 
operationt  which  led  the  ^^delegatee  and  repre- 
aentativea  of  the  several  conntiea  and  corporations 
of  Virginia,"  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1776,  to  de- 
elare,  that  by  the  numerous  acta  of  misrule,  which 
tbey  then  enamerated,  and  which  were  afterwards 
recited  in  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, '*  the  government  of  this  country,  as  for- 
aserly  eierciaed  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 

Wae  TOTALLT  DiaSOLTBO.**  f 

The  most  aolemn  interests  of  a  free  people  for 
aOTeral  yeara  demanded  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
latore  and  the  convention.  A  new  system  had  in 
a  great  roeaaure  to  be  put  in  operationi  and  the  old 
also  modified  to  suit  new  circumstances  and  emer- 
geneiea. 

A  eonventioo  of  the  colony  was  held  in  Wil- 
liaoiaburgi  the  capital,  1st  August,  1774;  and 
another  in  "  Richmond  town,"  in  March,  Jnly  and 
December,  1776.  An  '*  Interregnum''  of  about  a 
year  took  place ;  George  III.  was  dethroned  in  the 
**  Ancient  Dominion  ;"  and  the  colonial  government 
dissolved.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1776,  ''The 
representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as- 
sembled in  fell  and  free  convention,"  at  Williams- 
barg,  issued  a  DeelaralioD  of  Rights,  "  which  do 
pertain  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  government ;"  and  on  the  SOth 
•f  June,  adopted  a  '*  Constitution,  or  Fobm  op 
GoTBRNMBNT."  The  ssmo  day,  the  first  great 
orator  of  Hanover  county  was  elected  the  first  in- 
dependent governor ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth OF  ViaemiA  commenced. 

Daring  the  Interregnum,  the  following  oath  was 
prescribed  for  every  attorney  at  law,  before  he 
eoald  practise  in  any  court :  "  I  do  solemnly  prom- 
ise and  swear,  that  I  will  be  laithfiil  and  trne  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  that  I  will  well 
and  truly  demean  myself  in  the  office  of  an  attor- 
ney at  law.    So  help  me  God.'*| 

Of  conrse,  the  administratjoa  of  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal,  was  not  suspended.  An  ordinance 
of  the  convention  in  May,  1776,  recites  that, 
*'  WHBBBAa  it  hath  been  found  indispensably  ne- 
eessary  to  establish  government  in  this  colony,  in- 
dependent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
authority  derived  therefrom,  and  a  plan  of  such 
government  hath  been  accordingly  formed  by  the 
general  convention  ;  but  it  will  require  some  time 
to  compile  a  body  of  laws  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 

•  Ibid,  196  and  385. 
t  Honing,  ix.  117—18. 
X  Ibid.  126. 


vide  some  method  of  preserving  peere  and  aeearity 
to  the  community  in  tte  nsean  tine ;"  and  snssg 
other  things,  enacts  that  the  eomaMm  law  of  £m* 
land  and  all  her  general  etatntes  made  in  aid  tberssi; 
prior  to  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jamas  L, 
together  with  the  aeta  of  the  eeUmial  aassaMy 
then  in  force,  so  far  as  they  may  eonaiflt  with  ik 
ordinances,  declarations  and  reaolatioas  of  ih« 
general  convention,  shall  be  in  fWI  force,  eatil  al* 
tered  by  the  legialatnre.  * 

Nor  was  the  new  Constitution  atteoton  the  ssb- 
ject  of  courts,  &c.  In  1777  and  TS,  there  «» 
some  legislation  in  reference  to  attorneys  failing  is 
enter  an  appearance,  and  to  taxing  their  fees  in  tbs 
bills  of  costs  ;*-tbat  of  the  year  '78  reviving  wni 
ooniimifng  the  above  law  so  long  in  forec  froa 
1748 — but  with  the  material  alteration  of  raiaiBg 
the  fees,  and  allowing  a  fee  of  ten  pounds  in  the 
**  high  court  of  chancery."  f 

And  then,  the  statute  book  seems  silent  as  to  at- 
torneys, till  1788,  except  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
attorney  general,  which  was  fixed  soccessivety,  at 
i:i,900 ;  £9,400;  90,000  lbs.  of  Tobaoeo,  paid  for 
quarterly  in  money,  according  to  the  Taluatioo  of 
the  grand  Jury,  at  the  preceding  term  of  the  gene- 
ral court ;  and  X300,  in  specie,  per  annom. 

In  1783,  so  mach  of  the  set  of  1765,  qweifyiag 
lawyers*  fees  and  allowing  them  to  be  taxed  is  tbe 
bill  of  costs,  as  had  been  repealed  by  the  aet  of 
1778,  on  the  same  eobject,  was  restored ;  the  ehief 
practical  efifect  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  feea.  And  in  the  name  year,  the  law  of 
1761,  '*  regulating  the  practice  of  atlomeys,"  vis 
revived.  % 

In  1784,  each  attorney's  license  in  the  tsferior 
courts  was  taxed  tne  pounds ;  which  was  altered 
the  next  session,  by  taxing  an  attorney  in  iInm 
courts,  twenty  shillings  for  every  coon  is  which 
he  qualified.  ^  Tbia  has  been  improved  apoa,  ii 
very  recent  years,  by  an  annnal  lax  on  all  lawyers* 
of  a  per  centage  on  their  receipts,  or  a  camBNta* 
tion  in  groas. 

In  1786,  a  very  vigoroua  rule  of  taxation  was 
laid  down.  Before  an  attoroey  cooM  appear  is 
any  court  of  the  commonwealth,  for  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  any  auit  in  which  a  fee  might  be  tii- 
ed  among  the  costs,  he  had  to  pay  down  to  the 
clerk  one- tenth  of  the  legal  fee,  wldch  proportioo 
was  to  be  paid  by  every  attorney  appearing  os 
either  side :  a  new  tithe-system  indeed!  The  clerk 
was  to  be  responsil^  for  the  said  tenth  part,  whe- 
ther he  received  it  or  not,  and  to  keep  an  accani* 
memorandum  of  all  the  lawyers  on  either  tiit*  If 
he  failed  to  make  the  entries,  then  he  was  to  be 
accountable  fur  what  two  lawyera  would  have  ptid. 


•  Hening,  ix,  12C-7. 
t  Hening,  ix.,  529. 
X  Ibid.  .xi.  76  and  163. 
^  Ibid.  378  anJ  431). 
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Dfile«  it  WS8  alioKn  thst  no  attorney  did  appear,  *  i  ibey  operated.     And  on  the  other  hand*  a  people 
Ac.    Phytieiane,  vergeona  and  apmheeariea  were  jealooa  of  their  righfaaad  impatient  of  the  leaai  ap* 


iho  pretty  well  taxed.    In  1790»  the  taxes  on  them 
all  were  repealed. 

In  1786  and  *87,  the  laws  tndioate  two  apeciea 
of  neglect  not  rtty  creditable  to  those  guilty  of 
them,  vix.«  soffering  aoits  to  be  dismissed  by  their 


pearanee  of  extortion,  may  sometimes  have  done 
thf*  lawyers  injnatice.  Bat  even  supposing  all  the 
legislatife  denunciations  against  them  folly  merited* 
I  lie  spirit  which  exacted  each  fair  and  high-minded 
demeanor  from  the  Bar,  most  have  tended  to  ele- 


oegligence,  which  was  to  be  done  at  their  costs : '  vate  its  tone  and  pnxify  ita  ranks.     Till  at  length 
and  failing  to  pay  over  clients*  money ;  they  were  |  the  Virginia  Bar  waa  not  unworthy  of  the  Ran« 


dolphs,  the  Wythes,  the  Tasewella,  the  Pendle* 
tons,  the  Wirts,  the  Wick  hams  and  the  Marshall, 
who  have  adorned  it. 

Appendix. 

Since  the  aliore  «»m  written,  we  have  found  in  a  MS. 
Book,  in  Lfttin  and  Oieek,  lielonging  to  Ihe  "  Virginia  Hia 
toricHl  Socielj,"  the  following  skelcbea  of  two  of  our  Co- 
lonial lawyers,  which  are  so  illostralive  of  the  foregoing 
p.«p«»r,  thRt  we  make  no  excuse  forndJing  them.  The  MS- 
tiook,  Jn  the  end  of  which  thoy  appPHr,  conlaina  notes  on* 
Homer  8  Iliad,  with  a  trans Ulion  of  many  of  the  Greek 
terms  into  Latin.  The  sketotiea  we  prolmbly  by  Sir  John 
Randolph,  highly  distinguished  aa  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar. 


BOW  to  be  eompelled  to  pay  in  a  saromary  way,  on 
motion,  f 

In  1786,  it  waa  enacted  that  no  person,  but  the 
attorney  general,  shoo  Id  practise  as  attorney  or 
proctor  in  any  court,  unless  licensed  as  heretofore 
described,  or  by  three  of  the  judges  of  the  high 
coort  of  chancery,  or  of  the  general  court,  in  wri- 
ting onder  their  hands  and  seals ;  but  the  candidate 
most  bring  them  a  certificate  from  the  court  of  the 
eoonty,  io  wbieh  he  had  resided  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  of  his  honest  demeanor :  no  one  convicted 
of  felony  to  practiae  law.  If  the  general  court  by 
their  own  obeervation  detected  any  mal- practice, 
or  complaint  in  writing  were  made  to  them  of  any  „    ,    .  ,    .     i 

«%«u  —I     **^^  •-  «.  .u-  J  Hediedahoul  1737  at  the  a«e  of  44  years,  and  a  handsome 

mch  mal-praeliee  in  any  auornev,  the  accnaed  was  .  ,u. .    .-  ,    , ,  ...        ,i     f.K-«k-r.o! 

^    ,^ J.       t^  *,  .    ^  ,.       I  tablet  to  his  memory  i«  eml>edded  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel 

of  William  and  Mary  College  :  the  inscription  upon  it  ha« 


to  be  sommooed  to  show  cause  why  an  information 
abould  not  be  filed  against  him ;  and  if  on  such  in- 
formation, be  were  found  guilty,  they  could  sns- 
pend  his  license  or  vacate  it  altogether,  in  that 
coort  or  any  county,  cfty  or  borough  court.  The 
high  coort  of  chancery  and  the  court  of  admiralty 
bad  the  same  powers  in  reference  to  those  courts 
respecttvety.  Counsel  in  the  inferior  courts  were 
Dot  allowed  to  practise  in  the  higher  ones.  Btit 
this  restriction  was  soon  after  (1787)  removed; 
htit  con nsel  having;  appeared  fur  the  appellant  in 
the  coort  below,  «*ere  nut  to  prosecute  the  sppeal. 
This  eicepiion  or  proviso  was  probably  disregard- 
ed ;  for  in  1788,  it  was  re-enacted,  and  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds  denoenced  against  whomever 
ihoold  appear  for  the  same  party  in  bi>th  courts,  in 
the  same  cause.  % 

Under  these  regulations  slightly  altered  to  this 
day,  the  profession  has  moved  on  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  drawing  to  its  ranks  many  bright 
omamenfs ;  oAen  the  brightest  of  the  etate  and  the 
Union. 

Even  when  the  enactments  were  most  severe, 
in  the  time  of  the  colony,  against  the  avaricious 
and  corropt  spirit  of  attorneys,  there  were  no  doubt 
many  shining  exceptions  and  lofty  exemplars  among 
the  colonial  Bar.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  such 
laws  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  high  standard  of 
honorable  dealing,  and  a  popular  sentiment  requi- 
ring strict  integrity  in  professional  matters,  which 
were  well  calculated,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  pro- 
does  the  roost  gratifying  effects  in  those  upon  whom 

*  Henrng,  xfi.,285. 

f  Ibid.  36,  472. 

X  Hening,  xii.,  339, 407,  709. 


alrcHily  itpjieared  in  the  Messenger. 

•*  Taken  from  Sr.  John's  Breviaie  Book. 

''On  the  14th of  December  1734  Died  suddenly, 
of  a  Fit  John  Holloway  Esqr.  after  having  Ian* 
guished  about  ten  montlis  wi^  a  sort  of  Epilepsia 
at  certain  Times  of  the  MoRi,  which  had  much 
impaired  his  Memory  and  understanding.  He  had 
practised  in  this  Court  npwarda  of  thirty  Years  witb 
great  Reputation  for  Diligence  and  Learning :  and 
was  sfi  nm«*h  in  the  good  Opinion  of  the  Court« 
that  I  have  upon  many  Occasions  known  him  pre- 
vail for  his  Clients  against  Reasons  and  Argu- 
ments much  stronger  and  better  than  his.  Hia 
Opinions  were  by  most  People  lfM>ked  upon  as  de- 
cisive, and  were  very  frequently  acqnieaced  in  by 
both  Parties,  those  against  whom  he  prcmouncedf 
being  discouraged  from  disputing  against  so  great 
Authority.  He  practiced  with  much  Artifice  and 
Cunning,  being  thoroughly  skilled  in  Atiornyship ; 
But  when  his  Causes  came  to  a  Hearing,  he  rea« 
80n*d  little  was  tedious  in  reading  lung  Reports  of 
some  Cases,  and  little  Abridgments  of  others  out 
of  which  he  would  collect  short  Aphorisms,  and 
obiter  sayings  of  Judges  and  rely  upon  them,  withont 
regarding  the  main  Point  in  Question ;  and  arbi* 
irarily  affirm  or  deny  a  Matter  of  Law,  which  had 
often  too  much  Weight  againat  the  Reason  and 
Difference  of  things.  By  this  Method  he  gained 
many  Causes  which  always  gave  him  great  Joy, 
but  was  as  impatient  if  he  lost  one  as  if  it  tended 
to  a  diminution  of  his  Credit.  He  waa  blamable 
for  one  singular  Practice,  in  Drawing  notes  for 
special  Verdicta ;  be  would  state  naked  Circuin- 
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Stances  of  Facts  only,  and  leave  it  to  the  Court  to 
collect  the  Matter  of  Fact  out  of  them ;  so  that 
upon  such  Verdicts  we  have  had  noany  tedioas 
Debates  abnat  what  the  Fact  was  :  Whereas  if 
that  bad  been  fonnd  positively  as  it  should  be  there 
would  have  been  no  Need  of  a  Special  Verdict : 
But  against  this  1  could  never  prevail.  His  great- 
est Excellence  was  his  Diligence  and  Industry ; 
but  for  licarning  I  never  thought  he  had  any,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  he  should ;  He  had  served  a 
Clerkship  ;  went  a  youth  afterwards  into  the  Army 
in  Ireland  in  the  Beginning  of  King  Wm's  reign  ; 
after  that  betook  himself  to  Business  having  got  to 
be  one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  Marshalsea  Court ; 
but  not  being  contented  with  his  income  from  that, 
turned  Projector  and  ruined  himself;  which  brought 
him  first  into  Maryland  and  afterwards  hither.  I 
remember  one  particular  Instance  which  satisfied 
me  his  knowledge  in  the  Law  was  not  very  pro- 
found. An  ejectment  was  brought  (whether  I  was 
at  first  concerned  in  it  I  forget,)  and  upon  a  Spe- 
cial Verdict  the  Case  was  thus.  A  seised  in  Fee 
by  Deed,  gave  the  Land  in  Question  to  B  his 
Daiig liter  for  Life  and  aAer  her  Death  to  her  Heirs 
forever ;  she  sold  to  the  DeA.  and  after  her  Death 
the  Pit.  B*s  Heir  claiming  as  a  Purchaser  in  Re- 
mainder brought  this  Action  to  recover.  When  I 
saw  this  I  told  the  Pit.  who  was  ray  Client,  1  could 
not  say  one  word  for  him ;  not  knowing  a  more 
certain  Rule  of  Law  than  this :  That  where  by 
Will  or  Conveyance  any  Estate  of  Freehold  is 
given  to  the  Ancest^  and  by  the  same  Writing 
an  Estate  is  limited  to  his  Heirs ;  that  makes  a 

m 

Fee  [Heirs]  being  there  a  word  of  Limitation  and 
not  of  Purchase.  Yet  the  Deft,  by  this  Eminent 
Lawyer^s  advice  gave  up  the  Land  without  Argu- 
ment, upon  the  Plt*6  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Possession  some  short  Time  longer :  when  if  the 
matter  had  been  brought  to  a  hearing,  I  would  not 
have  said  one  word.  However,  his  reputation  was 
such,  that  he  was  universally  courted,  and  most 
people  thought  themselves  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would  engage  their  side  upon  any  terms;  and  he 
really  thought  so  himself.  This  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  exacting  excessive  Fees ;  which 
I  have  heard  he  always  did,  where  the  Value  of 
the  thine  in  Question  would  allow  it :  and  covered 
great  Blemishes  in  one  part  of  his  private  Life 
besides  many  Imperfections  of  his  Mind,  which 
any  Body  might  observe  who  knew  any  thing  of 
him  :  He  was  of  a  haughty,  insolent  nature ;  pas- 
sionate and  peevish  to  the  last  Degree ;  He  had  a 
Stiffness  in  his  Carriage  which  was  ridiculous  and 
oflen  offensive :  and  was  an  utter  Stranger  to  Hos- 
pitality. He  was  sincere  in  his  Friendship  where 
he  professed  any, — but  not  constant,  apt  to  change 
opon  small  provocations,  and  to  contract  new 
Friendships  upon  very  slight  Grounds.  In  which 
he  would  be  very  warm  and  ready  to  do  all  good 


offices.  One  of  his  greatest  Defects  was  that  be 
would  always  bring  his  opinion  and  Friendship  to 
agree.  But  what  he  wanted  in  Virtue  and  Learn* 
ing  to  recommend  him  was  abundantly  supplied  b; 
fortunate  Accidents.  He  was  14  years  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  11  years  Public  Trea- 
surer ;  But  in  those  he  acted  with  little  Applauso 
and  less  Abilities,  tho  he  was  three  times  chusen 
and  once  unanimously.  His  Management  of  ibe 
Treasury  contributed  to  his  Ruin,  and  brought  bim 
to  the  Grave  with  much  Disgrace.  I  was  always  his 
Friend,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  Reason  ti»  beliete 
him  mine.  Yet  it  was  impotisible  to  be  blind  to  so 
many  Imperfections  :  He  died  little  lamented  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.*' 


'*  In  a  few  Daies  afterwards  in  London  died  Wil- 
liam  Hopkins  Rsqr.  who  had  practiced  in  thisCoort 
about  12  Years,  and  in  that  Time  by  hard  Study, 
and  Observation  he  made  a  siirprixing  Progress : 
became  a  very  ingenious  Lawyer  and  a  good 
Pleader ;  tho'  at  his  first  coming  he  was  raw  tnd 
much  despised.  But  he  had  a  Carelessness  in  his 
Nature,  which  preserved  him  from  being  discnora- 
(red,  and  carried  him  on  till  he  came  to  be  admired. 
He  had  a  good  Foundation  in  School  Learnin<r, 
understood  Latin  and  Frenlsh  well ;  had  a  strong 
Memory,  a  good  Judgment;  a  Quickness  that  was 
very  visible;  and  a  handsome  Person,  All  mighty 
Advantages.  But  his  manner  was  awkward,  his 
Temper  Sower,  if  it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  Ac- 
tion of  his  Muscles:  and  was  too  moch  given  to 
laugh  at  his  own  Discourses. 

When  he  had  brought  himself  into  good  Busi- 
ness, he  almost  totally  neglected  it ;  which  \  be- 
lieve was  owing  to  a  Desire  of  Dipping  into  all 
Kinds  of  Knowledge  ;  wherein  he  had  a  grcst 
Deal  of  Vanity,  and  prevented  his  Digesting  what 
he  had,  so  well  as  he  would  have  done  otherwise. 
He  had  many  good  Qualities  in  his  Practice ;  wis 
moderate  in  his  Fees  ;  Ingenious  and  honest;  never 
disputed  plain  Points,  but  was  a  candid  fair  Argver. 
Yet  he  had  a  failing  which  brought  him  to  a  Quar- 
rel with  me.  It  was  an  odd  Sort  of  Pride  that 
would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  an  Equilibrinro  in  his 
own  Conceits :  He  could  not  see  himself  admired, 
without  thinking  it  an  Injury  to  him  to  stand  opos 
a  level  with  any  other.  And  therefore  tho*  I  wu 
always  his  Friend,  had  done  him  many  Kindnesses, 
and  he  himself  thought  himself  obliged  to  roe.  He 
came  into  so  ill  a  Temper,  as  not  to  allow  me  ei- 
ther Learning  or  Honesty ;  which  broke  oor  ac- 
quaintance and  af)er  that  I  thonght  I  discov««d  some 
Seeds  of  Malice  in  bim.  He  died  in  the  Flower 
of  his  Age,  and  may  be  justly  reckon'd  a  Loss  to 
this  poor  Country,  which  is  not  Jike  to  abiiand  (at 
present  at  least)  in  Great  Geniuses." 
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SMOKE. 

Tis  a  morning  of  beauty,  sparkling  and  bright. 
With  the  frost  on  the  pane,  the  breath  of  the  night, 
The  glitter  on  branch,  and  the  glitter  on  spray, 
The  ice-jewel  gleams  in  the  sun  beam  to-day 
From  dripping  eaves. 

Aod  the  curling  smoke,  with  its  changeful  hoe, 
A  world  of  beauty  is  opening  to  view  ; 
Ah  the  smuke  how  graceful  its  pearly  folds, 
How  varied  the  lesson  that  volume  unrolls 
In  each  misty  page ! 

How  bHtbesoma  and  free  its  airy  wing  flies. 
How  radiant  the  gleam  of  its  thousand  dyes, 
And  the  rich  warm  glow  in  its  skyey  flight* 
Breathing  down  hope  in  the  darkling  night 
Of  the  sorrowing  heart. 

Emblem  of  peace,  glad  things  thou'rt  telling, 
or  the  hearts  i  hat  beneath  thy  soft  wing  are  dwelling. 
Thai  the  fire  burns  bright  on  the  altar  of  home. 
And  the  heart  is  light  and  the  joyous  tone 
Is  swelling  out. 

Climbing  and  climbing  on  up  and  away, 
Timed  as  bri<rhily  as  blossom  in  May, 
l^p  in  the  sunshine  bat  low  in  the  storm, 
Soaring  to  light,  but  lowering  thy  form. 
When  the  cloud  frowns. 

Image  of  happiness,  scaling  the  blue  dome. 
Higher  and  high  up  to  its  ether  home, 
Beautiful  vapor,  a  lesson  thou*rl  bearing 
To  the  weary  and  sad,  the  lone  and  despairing 
Bowed  to  the  earth. 

Sayesl  thou,  rise  like  me, 
Hi^h  hope  and  daring  free ; 

Bend  to  the  storm, 
When  dark  o'er  ihy  sky 
Its  murky  folds  lie  ; 
Lift  op  ihy  form, 
When  iis  shadow  is  gone. 
And  bright  rainbows  dawn, 
Golden  and  warm  1 

Curling  on,  wreathing  on,  soaring  on  ever, 
Lifrhier  than  Fairy  that  trips  o'er  the  heather, 
Wheeling  in  downy  clouds  np  to  the  bine  sky, 
Reaching  where  never  the  proud  bird  has  darM  to  fly 
Airy  and  blithesome. 

I  would  that  my  spirit  as  ehainless  and  free 
As  thy  wing,  might  soar  where  the  night  stars  be,-* 
When  wearied  of  earth  these  eyes  shall  close 
On  its  scenes,  might  find  a  peaceful  repose 
In  some  holier  clime. 

Blakche. 
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FALSI  IMPRESSIONS  AB  TO  THE  BIORAL  INSUBORDt* 
NATION  OP  POETICAL  OBNI08,  &C. — SAME  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED. 

Let  US  return  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.  As 
to  the  necessity  of  moral  aberration  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  poetical  character,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  such  a  necessity  originate  in  the  physical,  or 
the  mental  organization  of  the  poet  1  Not,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  former.  For  how  can  a  la  ^  ;  o  pe- 
culiar, be  attached  to  a  class  so  diversified.  How 
can  a  physical  tendency  so  unique  and  specific,  be 
affirmed  of  that  endless  variety  of  feature  and  form, 
complexion  and  temperament,  displayed  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  the  poetic  tribe .'  Indeed,  poets 
conform  to  no  specific  law  of  classification,  as  to 
their  bodily  functions.  As  to  those  vices,  which 
consist  in  the  indulgence  of  physical  appetites,  to 
which  many  poets  have  been  addicted,  they  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  themselves  as  a  class. 
Others,  besides  those  distinguished  for  poetic  ge- 
nius, are  guilty  of  such  grovelling  excesses.  Nay, 
it  will  generally  be  found,  that  those  farthest  re- 
moved from  such  a  distinction — the  ignorant,  the 
r»de,  the  torpid,  those  in  whom  the  animal  part  of 
their  nature  seems  to  reign  over  tfie  menial  and 
the  spiritual,  are  of  all  others  most  noted  for  sub- 
jection to  brutal  propensities  and  passions.  There 
is  nothing  conseqoenily  in  the  j>€culiar  physical 
nature  of  the  poet  to  distingruish  it  as  a  necessary 
source  of  such  impurities. 

But  vices  of  this  class  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  habits,  formed  in  consequence  of  some  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  which  seeks  relief  in  opiates  admin- 
istered tlirongh  the  btidify  senses,  to  stupify  the 
pangs  of  inward  anguish.  So  that  to  disorders  in- 
herent in  the  mental  consthution  may  be  traced 
these  external  irrcjularities  of  life,  as  well  as  those 
vices  of  temper  and  disposition,  with  which  they 
are  often  attended.  Does  there  then  exist  any 
conceivable  necessity  in  the  intellectual  nature  of 
the  poet  as  the  cause  of  such  results !  Here  we 
must  insist  on  a  distinction  between  an  absolute 
necessity  of  nature  and  a  peculiar  liability  to  temp* 
tation.  Even  admitting  this  peculiar  liability  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  yet  the  excesses 
which  flow  from  it  may  be  denied  to  be  the  inevi- 
table accompaniments  of  his  genius.  For  with  an 
exposure  to  temptation,  there  are  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, and  a  neglect  of  the  one  will  not  justify 
a  submission  to  the  other. 

But  this  peculiar  liability  to  temptation  itcelf 
arises  from  previous  defects  of  character,  which 
are  not  the  constitutional  or  necessary  ingredients 
of  poet  ical  genius.     It  springs  from  an  anfecedent 
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moral  perversity,  which  claims  do  affinity  or  con- 
nection with  the  elements  of  poetry  ;  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  constrained  into  such  an 
unnatural  association,  ensures  a  tendency  to  dete- 
rioration and  decay.  In  such  cases,  the  high  au- 
tliority  of  religious  principle  is  first  rejected,  the 
harmonizing  influence  of  Christian  faith  is  discard- 
ed, the  charities,  the  consolations  and  the  hopes, 
which  attend  a  spirit  of  humble  and  fervent  piety, 
are  forsaken ;  and  the  character  of  the  poet,  thus 
rendered  destitute  both  of  defence  and  support  ad- 
equate to  its  posiiion,  and  left  alone  to  the  lower 
Motives  and  restraints  of  human  society,  with  its 
vivid  powers,  refined  sensibilities  and  glowing^  emo- 
tions, will  of  course  be  more  liable  to  break  be- 
yond such  limits,  than  others  who  are  equally  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  religion,  but  who  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  same  elevation  and  force  of  men- 
tal faculties.  Exalt  the  intellectual  powers,  en- 
large the  capacities  of  the  soul,  quicken  its  sensi- 
bilities, intensify  its  emotions,  and  ethereal iie  its 
ftspiratiuns,  and  unless  controlled  by  Christian 
ftriociple  in  the  lufiy  sphere  of  true  virtue,  it  will 
be  perpetually  liable  to  run  wild  by  the  force  of  its 
impulsive  and  unbalanced  powers.  While  genu- 
ine religion  comprehends  all  true  virtue  and  holds 
forth  the  highest  necessity  for  social  order :  Yet 
Ibere  may  be  a  degree  of  outward  propriety  and  a 
8{)ecie8  of  inferior  consistency  maintained  from 
mere  selfish  and  secular  motives,  where  the  loftier 
principle  of  religious  obligation  is  habitually  dis- 
carded. Such  virtues,  however,  are  merely  nega- 
tive in  their  character.  As  the  world  is,  even  they 
are  nut  to  be  depreciated.  Verily  they  have  their 
reward.  They  secure  present  quietude  and  aflford 
the  opportunity  to  those  who  may  be  impelled  by 
noble  motives,  of  ascending,  without  conflict  or  in- 
jury, to  a  purer  element.  But  in  such  cases  an 
exemption  from  wayward  impulses  results  from  a 
partial  deprivation  of  inward  life.  An  avoidance 
of  vice  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  and 
not  to  the  ascendency  of  virtue.  The  surface  of 
life  is  calm  and  smooth,  because  the  current  is 
contracted  to  a  pool  and  covered  with  ice.  In 
many  instances  a  partial  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard of  social  order  is  indebted  to  no  higher  cause 
than  spiritual  decrepitude  and  depression ;  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  soul  has  just  vigor 
and  energy  enough  to  break  the  bondage  of  ordi- 
nary influences,  without  wisdom  and  purity  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  to  the  freedom  and  harmony  of  a 
higher  element.  It  may  disown  the  sway  of  Mam- 
mon and  dissolve  the  apathy  of  stoicism,  but  fail 
to  subject  itself  to  the  legitimate  control  of  moral 
principle  and  religious  truth.  If  such  be  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  poet,  there  will  be  of  course 
with  him  a  peculiar  liability  to  temptation.  But 
bis  position  is  previously  wrong.  His  character  is 
swayed  by  an  antecedent  perversion.  And  it  is  to 
this  perverted  and  vitiated  condition  of  his  moral 


nature,  and  not  to  the  original  force  and  tendeoej 
of  genius,  that  we  are  to  attribute  all  his  vaj- 
wardness  and  guilt. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  making  thia  admissioa  of 
a  peculiar  liability  to  leroptalioD  in  soeh  cases,  ws 
seemingly  give  sanction  te  a  prevalent  pretest  en* 
ployed  by  depraved  pretenders  to  geniae,  to  fiadi- 
cate  and  encourage  their  abomtnabie  profligacy. 
With  such  a  warrant  to  foster  presumption,  maoy 
ambitious  aspirants  after  literary  fame,  t^bo  M6 
forth  no  higher  claim  to  such  a  distinction  ihas 
that  displayed  in  habits  of  reckless  dtssipatioo.  are 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  a  condition  of  great- 
ness, which  is  both  cheap  and  agreeable.  There 
is  discovered  an  easy  ascent  to  that  emioeDce, 
'*  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.**  By  t 
process,  which  has  the  threefold  advantage  of  grat- 
ifying a  corrupt  taste,  soothing  a  guHty  conscience 
and  flattering  a  stupid  pride,  the  man  rises  in  his 
own  esiimation  to  the  attitude  of  one  endowed  with 
superhuman  faculties  and  begins  to  flgnre  before 
the  world  in  those  peculiar  eccentricities,  which 
are  conceived  to  be  appropriate  to  such  a  charac- 
ter. If  society  should  prove  blind  to  the  imposing 
demonstration,  he  looks  with  contempt  on  its  heart- 
less stupidity,  and  scowls  with  misanthropic  defi- 
ance in  return  for  its  envy  and  malice.  Should 
it  still  remain  unimpressed,  after  these  additional 
attestations  of  his  inspired  mission,  he  then  la- 
ments the  tyranny  of  circumstances  and  sigheover 
the  mournful  fatality  of  gifled  minds,  under  which 
they  are  doomed  to  desolation  by  their  own  coo- 
vulsive  energies  ;  and,  despairing  of  other  meth- 
ods of  demonstration,  he  determines  to  become  a 
martyr  of  genius,  plunges  onward  to  greater  ex- 
cesses in  pollution,  until  he  falls  a  wreck  of  shame 
and  guilt,  and  crowns  the  proof  of  his  preeminence 
by  consummating  a  career,  which  had  already  im- 
pressed the  world  as  both  foolish  and  wicked— a 
career  which  depravity  first  instigated,  and  raoiiy 
subsequently  enconraged  under  the  charm  of  a  fiis- 
cinating,  but  wilful  delusion. 

It  is  true  some  highly  gifted  poets  have  been  the 
victims  of  such  wayward  and  ruinous  propensities. 
And  there  is  no  human  history  which  should  be  tra- 
ced with  a  more  sorrowful  sympathy,  than  the  dark 
and  downward  career  of  perverted  genius.  Bst 
generally  the  shallow  pretenders  to  the  possession  of 
superior  gifts,  who  are  instigated  eolely  by  the  tm- 
pertinent  presumption  of  diseased  vanity,  will  be 
most  liable  to  such  demoralising  tendencies, aad  most 
prone  to  seek  refuge  in  the  seeming  eheKer  of  so 
baseless  a  pretext  for  their  indulgence.  As  to  the 
latter  it  is  useless  to  expostulate.  And  even  with  the 
former  there  will  be  a  pertinacity  in  elingiog  to  so 
flattering  a  delusion.  That  it  is  a  delosios,  mast 
be  manifest  to  all  capable  of  reflection,  and  disp^ 
sed  to  rectitude.  Otherwise,  morai  oUigation  and 
religious  troth,  the  sources  of  piety,  are  epposed  to 
beauty  and  anblimity,  the  fountains  of  poetry ;  and 
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both  being  eoMoationt  of  the  Deity,  we  most  tii|>- 
poee  a  contnriety  io  his  plans,  a  iliseordanee  in 
bis  works,  to  justify  us  in  embracing  the  one  and 
diaearding  the  other.  But  to  be  more  minnte. — 
Lrt  it  be  eoesidered  that  the  tendeney  to  lieen- 
tioQ»eis,  whiob  is  supposed  to  eiist,  is  directly 
coatrtiy  to  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  element 
of  poetry,  and  cannot  therefore  be  justly  attributed 
to  it  as  a  source.  It  is  a  physical,  brutal,  stnpifying, 
degrading  tendency,  manifested,  it  is  true,  by  some 
enineot  poets,  bat  manifested  equally  by  the  most 
obtase  sad  torpid  of  the  race,  and  manifested  in  its 
perfection  by  the  beasts  that  perish.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  are  refined,  ethereal,  elevating 
and  spiritual.  Their  legitimate  tendency  leads  the 
seal  upward  in  its  aspirations.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore,  be  justly  regarded  as  the  direct  can  sea  of  a 
teodeney  so  manifestly  opposite.  Again,  let  it  be 
lemeiabered,  that  this  peculisr  liability  to  tempta- 
tion, which  we  have  admitted  conditionally  to  exist, 
does  exist  only  on  condition  of  a  previous  defect 
of  character,  for  which  the  poet  is  responsible — ^a 
defect  of  moral  principle,  a  destitution  of  religiona 
life.  This  deficiency  is  radical  and  essential  in 
ite  nature.  It  is  00  mere  innocent  misfortune, 
vbicb  serves  to  palliate  all  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  its  existence.  Even  under  the  unalle- 
Tiated  doom  of  original  apostacy,  a  moral  agent 
woQJd  be  culpable  io  acting  according  to  those  de- 
praved propensities  to  which  our  fallen  nature  is 
heir.  But  under  the  provisions  and  remedies  of 
divine  mercy,  such  reckless  infatuation  is  without 
the  shadow  of  an  apology. 

There  is  a  proneness  to  regard  the  prevalent 
staodard  of  social  virtue,  as  an  exclusive  test  of 
moral  integrity — to  look  nu  higher  as  a  source  of 
obligation  and  to  consider  nothing  beyond  in  the 
light  of  a  duty.  The  spiritual  elements  of  reli- 
gion are  ordinarily  discarded  from  our  estimate  of 
hooiao  character,  and  we  regard  the  visible  de- 
portment of  roan  in  the  relations  of  society  ss  alone 
amenable  to  praise  or  blame.  Such  a  system  of 
caicolaiion  is  admissible,  perhaps,  when  we  con- 
sider the  incapacity  of  roan  aa  a  judge  of  the  in- 
ward motives  and  purposes  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  the  great  importance  of  even  the  outward  as- 
pect of  such  virtues  to  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life  may,  to  a  certain  paasable  extent,  be 
ful6lled  in  the  visible  deportment,  while  the  most 
selfish  and  sordid  purposes  reign  in  the  heart. 
Moreover,  there  may  bean  aSsiinence  from  certain 
vicious  excesses  secured,  as  before  stated,  from  an 
inward  contraction  of  soul— a  distinction,  (not  cen- 
surable, of  course,  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
manifested,)  which  arises  solely  from  a  want  of 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  for  any  higher  dis- 
tinction. But  while  such  conditions  are  sufficient 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  human  law,  and  should 
for  the  most  part  satisfy  the  charitable  judgineBtto 


he  exercised  between  man  and  man  in  society  \  yet 
in  the  discernment  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
true  to  its  office  of  self  scrutiny,  still  higher  obli- 
gations should  be  regarded,  and  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  faith  and  piety  should  be  held  essential 
to  the  production  of  genuine  moral  worth  and  the 
development  of  a  consistent  and  perfect  character,. 
At  least  we  are  assured  that  such  conditions  alone 
will  stand  the  investigation  of  a  higher  tribunal, 
when  the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct  are  un- 
veiled in  the  light  of  eternity.  Not  is  there  any 
evasion  of  such  a  prospect  in  the  sentiment  sung 
by  an  unhappy  poet — so  true  in  itself,  and  so  ten- 
derly consoling  to  the  sincere  and  suffering — 

— "  Who  made  the  heart,  *tis  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knowrs  each  chord,  ils  various  tone — 
Each  spring,  its  various  bias." 

Admit  every  palliation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  natural  tone  and  bias  of  character, 
from  constitutional  tempersment  and  tendency,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  power  of  temp- 
tation :  and  at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  obli- 
gations of  faith  and  piety  are  as  direct  and  urgent, 
as  those  of  social  virtue— that  inward  religion  is  as 
much  a  duty  aa  external  propriety  in  life  ;  and  we 
ask,  will  any  plea,  however  derived,  suffice  to  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  of  a  radical  destitution  of  reli- 
gious life  in  the  soul  1  In  the  case  of  the  poet,  the 
force  of  any  argument  drawn  from  the  tone  and 
bias  of  character,  the  endowment  of  rare  gifts  and 
faoulties,  the  possession  of  refined  tastes  and  ethe- 
real aspirations,  would  only  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
conscience  an  increased  power  of  obligation,  con- 
straining him  to  a  pious  life — for  which  he  is  more 
fully  equipped  and  furnished  by  nature  thsn  others-^ 
to  which  he  is  attracted  by  more  congenial  tastes 
and  tendencies,  urged  by  stronger  motives,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  deeper  sense  of  duty.  If  the  propen- 
sities of  nature  are  to  have  any  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  measure  of  personal  obligation,  and 
modifying  our  estimate  of  human  character,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  who  is  endow- 
ed with  the  genius  of  a  poet,  is  of  all  others  most 
strongly  bound  to  be  a  pious  man,  and  consequently 
roost  culpable  in  assuming  an  opposite  character. 
But  if  the  element  of  true  religion  secures  the 
consistency  of  social  virtno ;  and  if  the  wayward- 
ness of  poetical  character  is  owing  to  a  primary 
deficiency  in  this  respect ;  then  those  consequent 
immoralities,  which  incur  the  censure  of  society, 
cannot  be  palliated  as  the  necessary  appendages  of 
genius.  If  destitute  of  piety,  the  poet  may  be 
more  liable  to  temptations,  to  reckless  abandon- 
ment ;  but  he  is  more  culpable  than  others  for  that 
antecedent  destitution,  which  occasions  such  a  lia- 
bility. His  waywardness  is  owing,  not  to  qualities 
possessed,  but  to  qualities  disearded-^not  to  the 
presenee  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  but  to  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  elements  of  religion,  which  exhibit  a 
congenial  affinity,  and  demand  an  inseparable  union. 
The  tame  and  the  torpid  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  religious  principle,  and  yet  less  liable  tu  exter- 
nal impropriety.  While  they  deserve  no  greater 
credit  fur  their  abstinence,  he  can  demand  no  lighter 
condemnation  for  his  excesses.  As  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  existence,  both  are  abortive,  although 
from  different  causes.  Roth  fail  to  reach  the  prize 
of  immortality,  while  one  lingers  listlessly  around 
the  shores  of  time,  and  the  other  drives  inadly  be- 
fore the  tempest,  amid  vacancy  and  darkness,  to 
meet  the  doom  of  shipwreck.  A  frail  pleasure- 
boat  may  escape  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  by  clinging  near  the  quiet  shore; 
but  it  moulders  away  in  its  contracted  position,  and 
never  crosses  the  mighty  deep  to  anchor  on  the 
coast  of  another  hemisphere.  The  nobler  vessel, 
built  for  a  deeper  element  and  a  more  distant  voy- 
age, may  lose  its  course,  be  driven  by  the  tempest 
on  quick-sands  and  rocks,  and  finally  float  a  dismal 
wreck  on  the  stormy  sea.  But,  if  at  the  outset, 
it  was  unprovided  with  helm  and  compass  and  an- 
chor— if  these  indispensable  provisions  for  security 
were  recklessly  thrown  away — shall  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe be  charged  upon  the  lo^y  dimensions  of 
the  vessel,  the  wide  expanse  of  its  sails,  or  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  tide,  which  swept  it  onward 
to  its  doom  1  Yea,  the  poet,  destitute  of  the  gui- 
ding and  sustaining  influences  of  religion,  is  8wif\ 
to  brave  the  storms  of  life.  But  wherefore?  Not 
because  he  is  a  poet ;  but  because  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. Without  the  panoply  needful  for  the  contest, 
when  he  encounters  the  stern  realities  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  surprising  if  he  be  wounded  and 
conquered.  Sensitive,  impulsive,  and  aspiring,  the 
very  superiority  of  his  nature,  which  lifts  him  above 
the  tame  and  sluggish  security  of  ordinary  minds, 
renders  him  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers.  The 
energies  which  nerve  his  character  are  prone  to 
wayward  excess,  and  the  very  excellencies  which 
adorn  it,  are  liable,  under  the  fatal  reaction  of  dis- 
appointment, to  be  transformed  into  bitterness  and 
gJoom.  The  unshielded  soul,  pierced  and  bleeding 
in  the  conflict  of  life,  often  completes  its  misery, 
by  sinking  under  the  shelter  of  physical  propensi- 
ties, and  administering  the  poison  of  lust  as  a  balm 
to  its  wounds.  Besides  these  ruinous  propensities 
within,  there  is  an  array  of  adverse  external  influ- 
ences, which  combine  their  power  in  hastening  on 
so  dire  a  catastrophe — the  sway  of  fashion,  the 
current  of  popular  prejudice,  the  force  of  evil  ex- 
ample, and  the  contagion  of  corrupt  society.  But 
all  this  exposure  to  danger  arises  from  a  primary 
destitution  in  the  character  of  the  poet.  This  des- 
titution moreover  implies,  by  necessity,  a  process 
of  perversion.  The  absence  of  religious  qualities 
not  only  leaves  the  native  elements  of  poetry  na- 
ked and  defenceless,  under  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion,  but  the  very  void  in  the  soul,  thnsoocasioned, 


insures  a  distortion  of  its  faculties  and  a  deteriora- 
tion in  its  tastes.  The  presiding  infloeoce  of  reli- 
gion would  harmonize  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
correct  its  vacillationa,  and  guide  its  ardent  im- 
pulses aright.  The  character,  thna  equipped  with 
appropriate  armor,  (not  clogged  and  crippled  villi 
oppressive  incumbrance,  but  **  shielded  and  helmed 
and  panoplied  in  truth,^*)  goes  forth  not  only  less 
exposed  to  danger,  but  also  provided  with  reme- 
dies for  every  injury  experienced  in  the  conflict. 
For  while  religion  prepares  the  sonl  for  security  in 
its  earthly  career,  it  exerts  a  modifying  power  over 
all  external  influences.  It  blunts  the  shafts  of  ad- 
versity, sooths  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  and  amid  all 
the  agitations  of  this  world,  sustains  the  sool  in 
tranquillity  and  peace  by  the  steadfkst  anchor  of  a 
heavenly  hope.  We  repeat,  it  is  by  a  process  of 
perversion  that  the  nature  of  the  poet  is  thos  cut 
loose  from  such  a  support,  and  all  his  peculiar  lia- 
bility to  vacillating  waywardness  arises  from  this 
fatal  dislodgment  of  his  spirit  from  its  appropriate 
reliance  and  refuge.  The  luxuriant  vine,  by  its 
very  strncture,  demands  some  object  to  sustain  its 
branches  in  their  vigorous  growth.  It  entwines 
its  tendrils  around  the  massive  and  towering  oak; 
and  thus  upborne  from  the  earth,  it  flourishes  nn- 
harmed  amid  waning  elemente, strong  in  its  de- 
pendence, and  beautiful  in  its  security.  But  let  it 
be  rudely  severed  from  its  support,  and  trailing 
helplessly  in  the  dust,  it  is  tossed  and  torn  by  every 
fitful  breeze,  and  crushed  and  mangled  by  every 
passing  foot.  The  worthless  weed  that  shoots 
forth  its  St  iff  and  meagre  stalk  from  the  earth,  es- 
capes without  injury.  The  vine  soflTers,  not  fri>m 
its  luxuriance,  but  from  its  severance  from  the  oak, 
bv  which  it  should  have  been  sustained. 

By  observing  the  vices  to  which  poets  are  most 
liable,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  arise  from  the  per- 
version and  abuse  of  qualities,  which,  if  et^rrected 
and  sustained  by  religious  principle,  would  have 
secured  the  greatest  excellence  of  character.  Bal 
such  a  perversion  is  not  necessary  to  I  he  grovth 
and  vigor  of  poetical  genius.  It  is  from  no  native 
tendency  in  the  elements  of  poetry,  that  they  are 
thrown  loose  from  so  salutary  a  connection,  in  or- 
der to  give  scope  to  their  expansive  luxuriance. 
The  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  religion,  which  Yifis 
the  soul  in  its  security  above  surrounding  evils, 
does  not  at  the  same  time  impede  the  growth  of 
its  higher  faculties.  Such  a  supposition  is  as  re- 
pulsive to  reason,  as  it  is  false  to  history.  Is  the 
vigorous  vegetation  of  the  vine  arrested  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  tree,  around  which  its  tendrils  are 
entwined  1  Is  the  majestto  ship  eneombered  in  tfs 
motions,  by  being  provided  with  helm  and  eompiis 
and  anchor  1  Does  it  glide  less  swiftly  or  graee- 
ftilly  over  the  heaving  billows^  when  thus  shielded 
against  the  dangers  of  the  deep  1  And  when  the 
dependent  spirit  of  man  entwines  its  confident 
around  the  throne  of  Ood,  aiw!  eende  ap  its  devoet 
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aspirations  to  Heaven,  is  iu  life  impaired — are  its 
energies  paralysed  ?  When  guided  by  reason  and 
troth,  and  sn stained  by  a  Christian  hoptt  are  the 
dUcorsif  e  facnities  of  the  soul  clogged  and  encum- 
bered, as  they  launch  forth  amid  the  surrounding 
ampiitttde  of  nature  and  life  1  Preposterous  ab- 
surdity !  as  well  as  impious  blasphemy,  to  indulge 
for  a  moment  the  thought !  No,  the  genius  of  the 
poet  does  not  necessarily  divest  itself  of  security, 
by  the  very  process  of  unfolding  its  charms  and 
iDaturing  its  powers.  It  is  from  no  inherent  ten- 
dency 10  poetical  perfection,  that  the  mind  is  thus 
propelled  aloof  from  the  centre  of  truth,  and  the 
sphere  of  duly.  It  is  a  deteriorating  tendency, 
which  originates  in  some  foreign  quarter,  apart 
from  the  fountains  of  poetry,  and  perverts  their  na- 
tive sympathy,  and  counteracts  their  original  affinity. 
If  then  it  be  admitted,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
poet  from  the  influences  of  religion  is  not  strictly 
attributable  to  the  tendency  of  his  genius :  and  if 
the  subsequent  irregularities  of  his  life  originate 
io  this  primary  deficiency,  then  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  the  prevalent  impression,  as  to  the 
necessary  waywardness  of  the  poetical  character, 
is  false  and  groundless.  Thns  we  expose  the 
touching  extenuation,  uttered  by  the  poet,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  behalf  of  his 
unhappy  irregularities  : 

'*  I  saw  thy  pulses'  madning  pUy, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven; 
And  yet  the  light,  that  led  astray, 

Was  li({ht  from  Heaven." 

The  literal  import  of  this  apology,  if  we  apprehend 
aright,  amounts  to  this — Those  qualities,  which 
constituted  him  a  poet,  impelled  him  to  vice.  His 
ardent  temperament,  his  brilliant  imagination,  his 
glowing  emotions,  were  the  light  from  Heaven, 
which  led  astray.  His  merit,  as  a  poet,  conse- 
quently cancelled  his  demerit  as  a  man.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  all  high  gifts  and  faculties  may  be  traced 
tu  a  heavenly  origin,  but  this  is  strictly  true  only 
when  regarded  in  their  original  purity,  as  exempt 
from  a  state  of  subsequent  corruption,  which  arises 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  springs  from  an  ad- 
mixture with  the  impure  elements  of  earth.  Thus 
natural  light  may  be  traced  to  the  sun  as  its  origin. 
Hut  light  undergoes  a  thousand  modifications  as  to 
its  appearance  and  results,  from  its  combination 
with  foreign  qualities.  From  the  stormy  cloud 
there  is  emitted  a  lurid  glare,  to  terrify  and  con- 
same.  From  the  putrid  vapors  of  the  marsh, 
there  is  sent  forth  an  ignis  fatuus  to  bewilder  the 
gaze.  And  from  the  impure  and  turbid  atmos- 
phere above,  brilliant  meteors  are  enkindled,  to 
dazile  and  lead  astray.  Ah!  the  faithful  phrase- 
ology of  the  poet  betrays  the  lurking  delusion  of 
bis  pretext.     It  is  a  ^*  meteor- ray, ^^  which  mis- 


leads— a  light  born  of  pollution  and  springing  from 
contact  with  foul  and  turbid  elements.  It  is  ow- 
ing not  to  the  rare  gifts  of  his  nature  as  they  came 
originally  '*  a  light  from  heaven,"  but  to  their  sob- 
sequent  and  congenial  combination  with  corruption 
and  lust,  that  the  poet  is  led  astray.  Such  a  doom 
is  not  the  native  destiny  of  genius.  Such  a  deso- 
lating career  is  not  its  original  orbit.  Religion 
holds  forth  its  inviting  prospects,  its  purifying  and 
restraining  influences,  its  precious  consolations  and 
immortal  hopes.  This  true  light  from  Heaven 
shines  over  the  darkness  of  earth,  dispels  its  delu- 
sions and  leads  the  human  mind  in  the  line  of  rec- 
titude to  the  port  of  peace.  Shall  fitful  meteors, 
exploding  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  be  responsible 
for  all  the  dire  evils  of  shipwreck,  when  the  stead- 
fast firmament  is  gemmed  over  with  the  guiding 
stars  of  heaven  ?  Shall  impure  hallucinations, 
kindled  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  poet,  be 
chargeable  for  his  guilty  aberrations,  when  the  di- 
vine precepts  and  holy  influences  of  religion  are 
carelessly  disregarded,  or  blindly  rejected  ?  No ! 
let  the  corrupt  elements,  which  kindled  the  delu- 
sive glare  and  the  wilful  blindness  which  shrouded 
the  heavenly  light,  bear  the  sole  burden  of  so  fatal 
a  calamity  ! 

W.  C.  S. 
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Part  First. 

**  My  dear  Aileen,"  said  her  mother,  ''  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  walk  this  evening;  I  am  too  unwell 
to  accompany  you,  and  the  intense  anxiety  I  shall 
feel  in  your  absence  will,  I  fear,  greatly  increase 
this  dreadful  headache,*'  and  she  pressed  her  fin- 
gers to  her  throbbing  temples. 

But  Aileen  disregarded  her  mother*6  comfort : 
she  had  all  day  anticipated  an  evening  walk,  and  a 
walk  she  resolved  to  have. 

She  was  a  very  headstrong  little  Miss,  and  pretty 
much  governed  by  self-love. 

Was  she  to  blame  1  No,  she  was  yet  in  that 
state  of  negative  innocence  which  belongs  to  the 
infantile  character,  and  to  which  no  positive  blame 
can  be  attached.  The  fault  belonged  to  her  pa- 
rents. Like  the  uncultivated  vine,  she  had  been 
permitted  to  follow  the  spontaneous  bent  of  her 
own  degenerate  nature,  nntil  the  delicate  tendrile 
of  her  mind  were  warped  and  overrun  by  the  per- 
nicious growth  of  passion  and  wilfulness. 

**  Oh,  mamma,*'  she  said  with  an  imploring  look, 
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^*  do  not  disappoint  roe  ;  Agatha  can  go  with  me, 
and  you  know  she  always  takes  care  of  me/* 

^'You  do  not  always  mind  Agatha,  my  dear/* 
answered  her  mother,  **  and  I  snspect  you  will  ex- 
tend your  walk  too  far.  You  cannot  bear  much 
fatigue." 

^'  Indeed  and  indeed,  mamma,  I  will  not  go  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  beyond  the  old  elm  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  you  always  let  me  go  as  far  as  that.'* 

Her  mother,  however,  did  not  consent,  and  Ai- 
leen  betook  herself  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
and  there  she  sat  in  a  very  sorrowful  mood.  Uer 
mother  became  very  uneasy  and  directed  a  servant 
to  get  the  perspective  glass  and  show  Aileen  the 
pictures. 

^*I  don't  want  to  see  them,*' mumbled  Aileen. 

**  You  cannot  walk  this  evening,  my  love ;  let 
Eva  get  your  doll ;  1  will  give  you  a  new  dress  for 
it  of  this  pretty  blue  satin,  and  £va  will  assist  you 
in  making  it." 

'*  Take  that  old  baby  away  !"  screamed  Aileen, 
as  Eva  approached  her.  '*  I  wont  have  it — I  want 
to  walk,  I  say.'' 

Her  mother  still  objected  to  her  leaving  home, 
and  several  other  amusements  were  offered,  but 
all  in  vain;  nothing  would  do  but  the  walk.  At 
last,  wearied  out  with  her  importunities  and  the 
headache,  her  misguided  mother  rang  the  bell  for 
Agatha,  and  after  giving  her  many  injunctions  for 
the  safety  of  the  child,  permitted  them  to  set  ool 
on  their  little  excursion. 

The  gloom  soon  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
Aileen ;  she  had  gained  her  point,  and  she  tripped 
across  the  lawn  with  buoyant  step  and  heart  light 
and  playful  as  the  passing  zephyr,  which  now  and 
then  disturbed  the  sunny  curls  on  her  brow. 

'*  Agatha,"  said  she,  "  J  knew  mamma  would  let 
me  come;  for  I.  was  determined  to  cry  until  she 
said  yes.  I  can  always  lire  her  out  when  she  has 
that  headache.'* 

Agatha  loved  the  child — sh«  sighed  deeply «  but 
remained  silent. 

*^  Agatha!**  said  Aileen,  and  she  almost  jerked 
the  servant's  sleeve  from  her  arm,  **^why  don't  you 
talk  ?  You  are  in  one  of  your  mum,  mum  humors 
now,  and  you  always  are  when  1  want  you  to  talk  : 
come,  tell  me  some  of  your  pretty  stories,"  and  she 
pulled  her  sleeve  again. 

Agaiha  made  no  reply,  and  Aileen  with  a  mena- 
cing look,  said,  '*  HI  pay  you  for  this,  madam;  Til 
be  bonnd  you'll  be  sorry  for  this  before  we  gel 
home  again.'* 

When  they  reached  the  Elm,  Agatha  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  invited  her  companion  to  do  so  also, 
bnt  she  refused  to  stop.  "  I  intend  to  go  the  other 
eide  of  the  monntatn,"  she  said ;  **  I  never  was 
there,  and  maybe  I  can  find  some  wild  strawber- 
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*'  Indeed  yon  most  not,  Miss  Aileen,"  answered 
Agatha ;  "  yon  promised  your  mother  to  stop  at 


this  tree ;  and  she  will  be  very  angry  with  me  if  I 
let  you  go  beyond  it." 

**  I  thought  I  would  make  yon  talk,"  said  Aileea, 
and  she  buanded  past  her  like  a  yonng  fawn. 

Agatha  in  attempting  to  pursue  her,  entangled 
her  foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell  to  the  groand : 
in  endeavoring  to  recover  herself,  she  lost  sight  of 
her  charge,  who,  discovering  the  advantage  she  had 
gained,  and  being  bent  on  mischief,  darted  ioto  a 
thicket  of  hazel  bushes  and  set  herself  down  very 
complacently  to  enjoy  the  chagrin  of  her  perplexed 
wailing- woman. 

She  did  not,  however,  enjoy  herself  long,  for  is 
peepinjT  through  the  leaves,  to  see  if  Agatbt  bad 
discovered  her  hiding-place,  her  eyes  rested  on  t 
large  serpent,  coiled  in  an  attitude  of  assault.  la 
her  alarm  and  confusion  to  hurry  from  a  place 
which  had  caused  her  so  moch  terror,  she  emerged 
in  an  opposite  direction;  and  found  herself  in  a 
small  meadow  encircled  with  trees  and  carpeted 
with  long  silken  grass  interspersed  with  flowers  of 
various  hues.  From  the  midst  of  this  meadow 
there  issued  a  fountain  of  clear  water,  bubbling 
through  rocks  of  alabaster  whiteness,  meandehog 
gently  in  a  limpid  stream,  forming  at  the  bottom  a 
small  lake,  or  pond,  the  sides  of  which  were  stud- 
ded with  shells  of  carious  form,  and  abiniog  peb- 
bles of  changing  color,  glistening  and  sparkling  in 
the  light  of  evening  like  so  many  little  suns.  The 
border  of  the  lake  was  adorned  with  a  hedge  of 
rose  and  myrtle  bushes,  intermingled  with  vines 
dipping  their  long  branches  in  the  water  beneath, 
as  if  sporting  with  the  little  silver  trout  which 
played  on  its  surface.  The  fragrant  atmosphere, 
pure  and  balmy  as  the  breath  of  spring,  emitted  a 
light  resembling  the  adamant  in  brightness.  Por- 
p)e  and  golden  winged  butterflies  revelled  m  the 
sweet  petals  of  the  flowers,  while  the  barmonious 
melody  of  birds  added  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene. 

Aileen  forgetting  for  a  few  momenis  her  fright, 
stared  in  mote  astonishment  at  the  objects  aroond 
her ;  she  then  stepped  to  the  fountain,  played  with 
the  water,  and  applied  some  of  it  to  her  lips  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  had  taken  bat  a  (ew 
sips,  when  her  desolate  situation  rushed  into  her 
mind  and  she  began  to  ory  most  piteoosly. 

At  this  moment  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
approaching  footsteps,  and  turning  hastily  aroond, 
expecting  to  see  Agatha,  she  foand  herself  in  tbe 
presence  of  a  stranger.  She  involnniarily  retreaisd 
a  few  steps  and  took  a  survey  of  the  being  before 
her. 

She  beheld  a  lady  of  placid  countenance  asd 
very  light  airy  figure,  habited  in  a  dress  of  ses- 
green  interwoven  with  ailver;  aenies  her  shoal- 
ders  was  thrown  an  azure  scarf  of  so  fine  a  tei* 
ture  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  floating  eloed: 
on  her  head  she  wore  a  diadem  of  pearts ;  her  ear- 
rings  and  braceleta  were  coin|»8od  of  geos 
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and  rare — her  feet  dressed  with  sandals  cariously 
wrought  with  corals  and  shells. 

Aileen  gazed  a  short  time  on  ihe  Btran$;er,  and 
again  cried  louder  than  before.  The  lady  ap- 
proached softly  and  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  said 
io  a  tone  of  commiseration,  "  Why  weepest  ihoui 
aweet  one?** 

*'  Ob,  madam !  I  ha^e  left  my  nurse,  and  lost 
my  way,  and  know  not  what  to  do." 

"  Why  did'st  thoa  leave  thy  nurse  V*  asked  the 
lady. 

Aileen  in  her  childish  manner  related  the  adven- 
tures of  the  evening.  **  And  oh  !**  said  she  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands,  "what  will  become  of  me? 
and  my  poor  roother-^she  loves  me  so  much.*' 

"  Why  dost  thou  think  thy  mother  loves  thee  V 

**  Ob,  because  she  humors  me  so  much,  and  gives 
me  every  thing  I  want,  and  tells  mu  Vm  good  and 
pretty." 

"  Thou  hast  mistaken  the  nature  of  true  love, 
my  child  ;  thy  mother  loves  thee  not,  and  tells  thee 
false — thou  art  not  good,  and  hast  behaved  very 
badly  this  evening  in  disobeying  thy  mother  and 
distressing  thy  nurse  :  knowest  thou  not  it  is  an 
QDchangeabie  law,  that  the  pain  we  wantonly  in- 
flict on  others  will,  at  some  time,  recoil  with  two- 
fold violence  on  ourselves." 

'*How  dare  you,"  said  Aileen,  stepping  back 
^'iih  an  undaunted  air — and  her  cheek  reddened 
with  anger,  **  How  dare  you  say  1  am  bad,  and 
and  that  my  mother  loves  me  nut — she  allows  no 
one  to  tell  me  that ; — you  don't  know  my  mother — 
I  never  heard  her  speak  of  you — you  were  never 
at  our  house,  and  1  don't  even  know  your  name." 

'*  Thou  hast  a  bit  of  curiosity,  too,"  smilingly 
answered  the  stran^^er  ;  ''  it  belongeth  to  thy  sex. 
Thy  mother  ought  to  know  me ;  my  name  is  Fe- 
maqua :  I  am  the  fairy  who  presided  at  thy  birth 
and  have  ever  hovered  about  thy  path.'* 

"  A  fairy  !"  cried  Aileen,  clasping  her  hands  with 
surprise.  "  Agatha  has  told  me  many  stories  about 
the  fairies :  are  you  the  woman  who  gave  Cinde- 
rella the  pretty  glass  slippers." 

*'  No,  I  am  not ;  but  1  am  the  Lady  of  the  Crys- 
tal Spring, — and  it  is  a  boon  granted  to  each  one 
v^hu  tastes  of  its  waters  for  the  (irst  time,  to  have 
a  wieh  gratified  : — thou  hast  sipped  at  that  foun- 
tain :  name  thy  wish." 

"And  will  you,  indeed,**  said  Aileen  with  an 
incredulous  air,  *'  give  me  what  I  want  ?" 

"  Certainly  :  I  would  not  deceive  thee." 

"Then  take  me  to  Agatha-^it's  all  I  want  in 
this  world." 

The  fairy  instantly  granted  her  desire,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  nurse,  who  was  search- 
ing every  nook  and  corner  for  the  lost  child,  in  a 
atate  little  short  of  distraction. 

Before  Femaqna  left  them,  she  pulled  from  her 
bosom  a  small  mirror  confined  in  a  gilded  case  and 
presented  it  to  Aileen. 


**  Take  this,'*  she  said  ;  '*  the  day  thoa  art  eigh- 
teen hang  it  up,  and  the  effect  will  be  wonderful.*' 

*'  Do  lake  this  hateful  glass,  Agatha,"  said  Ai- 
leen after  they  parted  from  the  fairy,  *'  and  never 
let  me  see  it  again.  I  despise  that  wmnan,  and 
want  none  of  her  presents.** 

*'  I  think  you  have  little  reason  to  dislike  her. 
Miss  Aileen.  Vm  sure  she  was  very  kind  in  bring- 
ing you  to  me ;  and  but  for  her  you  might  have 
been  this  night  devoured  by  beasts,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  myself,  for  Vm  very  sure  I  would  not 
have  gone  home  without  you.** 

"  Agatha,  she  told  me  I  was  bad,  and  that  my 
mother  did  not  love  me.  She  can^t  fool  me  and 
make  me  believe  /^a^  and  besides,  I  hate  any  one 
who  tells  me  I  do  wrong  ;  and  if  I  did^  it  was  none 
of  her  business/* 

Agatha  concealed  the  mirror;  and  they  hastened 
home. 

As  Aileen  advanced  in  years,  the  evils  which 
had  been  suffered  to  infect  her  childhood  became 
more  and  more  ingrafted  into  her  character. 
From  being  a  petulant,  troublesome  child,  she  be- 
came a  baughtyi  tyrannical  woman :  and  the  death 
of  her  mother  made  her  the  sole  imperious  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  hou8eh<fld. 

•  •  •  • 

Time  rolled  on.  The  celebration  of  Aileen's 
eighteenth  birth-day  engrossed  her  attention.  All 
the  gentry  around  were  invited,  and  great  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  a  grand  fi&te. 

The  day  arrived,  and  all  the  arts  that  fashion 
and  taste  could  devise  were  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion«  After  superintending  the  decoration  of  her 
rooms,  A  iloen  retired  to  her  own  apartment  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  reception  of  her  guests.  She 
rang  the  hell  several  times  for  Agatha*  but  no  Aga- 
tha appeared  :  this  threw  her  into  a  violent  pet, 
and  she  began  the  business  of  the  toilette  ahme. 
She  threw  off*  one  thing  and  pnt  on  another — yet 
nothing  seemed  to  become  her ; — the  fact  is,  her 
features  were  distorted  with  passion,  and  she  at  last 
seated  herself  in  total  despair  of  gaining  that  even- 
ing the  admiration  she  so  much  desired. 

While  thus  employed,  Aj^atha  bolted  Into  the 
room  exclaiming,  '*La!  Miss  Aileen,  you  have 
forgot — this  is  die  very  day  the  fairy  told  you  to 
hang  the  looking-glass.  I  have  been  hunting  it 
one  hour  and  found  it  at  last  in  the  very  bottom  of 
my  chist-^^nd  I  am  in  such  a  fidget  to  see  how  it 
will  be.  You  know  she  said  the  effect  would  be 
wonderful.** 

**  You  would  hav^  been  belter  employed  helping 
me  to  dress,  than  looking  for  that  old  fusty  glass  ; 
l*m  sure  I  thought  it  was  lost  long  ago  :  do  put  it 
down  and  come  to  my  assistance.  We'll  try  the 
experiment  some  other  time — I'm  too  perplexed 
now  to  attend  to  it.*' 

**  But,  Miss,  this  is  the  very  time  she  set  and  no 
ntlicr  under  the  canopy  will  do;  any  other  day 
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might  break  the  charm — and  another  things  sheMI 
be  mad,  and  these  witches  have  powerful  ways : 
I  would'iit  offend  her  fur  the  world — she  might  en- 
chant the  house  and  make  yuu  sleep  a  hundred 
years.  Tve  hearn  of  such  things — let  roe  entreat 
you — there's  no  knowing  what  might  turn  up.'* 

^*  Agatha,  I  always  disliked  that  woman,  and 
would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her 
glass.*' 

Dear  me,"  said  Agatha,  impatiently ;  "  who 


knows  but  she  might  bring  you  a  coach  with  silver 
horses,  or  some  other  curiosity — do  try  it." 

**  I  see  plainly,**  said  Aileen  pettishly,  '*  Fll  not 
get  dressed  to  day  unless  I  humor  you  :  just  bang 
it  and  then  assist  me  in  dressing." 

**  Merciful  Goodness,  Miss  Aileen,  J musn*t  hang 
it ;  why  it  mast  be  yourself ^  or  she  won't  do  a 
thing ; — like  enough  she  may  take  us  up  to  the  sky 
and  show  us  how  they  make  rainbows  and  all  the 
pretty  bright  clouds.'* 

'*  Pshaw  !■*  ejaculated  her  mistress,  "  you're  the 
biggest  f«ioI  I  ever  saw.  .  Hand  me  the  mirror,  as 
nothing  else  will  do." 

The  glass  was  no  sooner  suspended  to  the  w^all, 
than  it  began  to  expand,  and  finally  became  solar^e 
that  Aileen  could  view  herself  from  head  to  foot 
on  its  bright  surface.  She  ottered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  lo !  the  fairy  stood  before  her. 

*'  'Tis  well,  Aileen,"  she  said  with  a  complacent 
smile,  "  that  ihmi  hast  complied  with  my  request — 
obedience  rarely  loses  its  reward ;  and  I  will  at 
this  time  grant  you  another  wish. 

**  Will  you,  or  can  you  give  what  I  so  much 
need  at  this  timet*'  asked  Aileen,  incredulously 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

***Twpre  but  an  ill  requital  to  doubt  my  power,** 
replied  the  fairy  ;  **  it  becometh  not  the  Lady  of 
the  Crystal  Spring  to  hold  vain  parlance  with  sin- 
Ail  mortals  like  thyself — thou  mayest  be  quick,  or 
I  will  leave  thee." 

A  crimson  flush  of  anger  glowed  for  a  moment 
on  the  face  «>f  Aileen ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  controlled  her  passion,  and  very  modestly 
requested  Femaqua  to  make  her  so  beautiful  that 
none  could  be  more  so. 

The  fairy  impressively  waved  hter  magical  wand 
three  times  around  the  passive  girl ;  and,  as  the 
eheering  light  of  day  gradually  breaks  through  the 
shadows  of  night,  dispelling  in  its  ^course  every 
vestige  of  darkness  from  the  face  of  nature,  so 
snrely  and  perceptibly  did  the  soft  power  of  beauty 
steal  over  the  person  of  Aileeg,  destroying  in  its 
progress  each  trace  of  ugliness  and  irregularity. 
Her  form  became  symmetry  itself.  Her  features 
settled  into  perfect  regularity — her  complexion  as- 
sumed a  transparent  whiteness.  A  delicate  tinge 
which  might  have  graced  the  wild  rose  of  sum* 
mer,  suffused  her  cheeks — the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
softened  by  the  shade  of  long  silken  lashes,  beamed 


mild  and  lucid  as  the  clear  blue  sky  of  eveniog— 
her  hair  became  luxuriant  and  glossy — 

«•  Part,  on  her  heaH,  in  shining  ringleU  loH'd, 
Part,  o*er  her  shoulders,  waved  like  mehed  gold  ;** 

and  there  she  stood,  the  personification  of  loveli- 
ness, transfixed  to  the  spot,  triumphantly  gaaingon 
her  own  image  in  the  broad  face  of  the  Magic 

Mirror." 

She  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses,  when 
Femaqua  gently  tapping  her  on  the  arm,  said,  ".Ei- 
leen, art  thou  satisfied  t" 

"  Perfectly,"  she  answered  ;  "  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  Oh !  Femaqua,  why  did  I  doubt 
your  power.  Grant  one  more  request — make  roe  as 
rich  as  I  am  handsome.** 

•*  Thou  art  both  foolish  and  unreasonable,'*  re- 
plied the  fairy ;  thou  hast  already  enoagb  of  this 
world*s  goods  to  satisfy  a  grateful  mind  and  dcat 
ask  for  more  !  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  give  it 
thee  :  learn  to  be  satisfied,  and  know  that  a  coo- 
tented  mind  is  as  the  gold  of  Opbir ;  neverthelcts, 
thy  wish  shall  be  gratified  at  a  future  day :  one  of 
the  richest  monarch's  of  the  East  will  hear  of  thy 
resplendent  beauty  and  solicit  thy  hand  in  mar- 
riage. Thou  wilt  roll  in  wealth — but  mark  me! 
/iWeen^-Happiness  will  be  a  stranger  to  thif  bo- 
som, 

"  My  husband  will  be  old  and  ugly  then." 
**  No.     He  will  be  youne  and  handsome." 
**  Then  I  suppose  he  will  treat  me  ill  ?" 
**  No,  he  will  gratify  thine  every  want." 
"  Perhaps  1  may  be  diseased  V 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  fairy.  "  thou  wilt  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  health." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  cried  Aileeo, 
'*  can  disturb  me,  with  all  the  blessings  yoa  prom- 
ise 1" 

'*  It  Cometh  of  evil  to  enquire  into  futority,**  an- 
swered life  fairy ;  "  but  be  assured  I  speak  truth- 
remember"— here  the  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring 
waved  her  wand  emphatically — ^"  no  earthly  bless- 
ing bringeih  true  pleasure  if  misused ; — by  an  im- 
proper nse,  our  dearest  blessings  may  become  cor- 
ses :— -howbeit,  when  thou  hast  been  a  wife  iweUe 
months,  if  called  for  I  will  visit  thee  again." 

Aileen  turned  to  reply,  but  Femaqua  was  gooe, 
and  the  Magic  Mirror  had  resumed  its  former  aiic. 


Part  Sxcomd. 

The  prediction  of  the  fairy  waa  verified.  Aul- 
bert,  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  sought  and  woo  the 
fair  prize  for  which  brave  knights  and  miWe  cava- 
liers had  contended ;  and  grand  and  imposing  «m 
the  retinue  which  escorted  Aileen  to  the  far  dis- 
tant empire  of  her  illustrious  husband.  His  royil 
palace  was  magnificent  beyond  descripiion,  an» 
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tbereitsprcHidniittress  enjoyed  every  delighiwhich  I  and  instead  of  loving  my  companionship,  I  see  it 


vealih  coold  purchase. 

A  year  transpired  in  all  the  laiory  of  sensnal 
^tification,  and  the  young  couple  still  basked  in 
the  son- beams  of  earthly  prosperity. 

The  anniversary  of  their  wedding  was  celebra- 
ted with  feasting  and  merriment.  Yet  while  the 
ray  crowd  still  revelled  in  the  stately  halts,  Ai- 
leen  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  dismissing  her 
attendants  with  the  order  that  she  was  not  to  be 
distorbed,  threw  herself  on  a  superb  couch  weary 
aod  dispirited.  The  room  in  which  she  reclined 
vas  furnished  with  all  the  ornamental  taste  and 
trae  magnificence  which  belongs  to  oriental  style, 
tet  Aileen  heeded  not  the  grandeur  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  The  air  was  impregnated  with  a 
pleasant  odor  exhaled  from  the  rare  exotics  and 
tromatic  shrubs  which  adorned  the  court  yard — 
but  Aileen  enjoyed  it  not.  The  sound  of  masic 
fell  indistinctly  on  her  ear,  but  it  only  added  to  her 
ioqnietude.  The  rich  attire  and  cosily  urnaments 
which  adorned  her  person,  all  sparkling  in  the  lus- 
tre lights,  seemed  but  a  mockery  to  the  desolation 
which  reigned  in  her  bosom.  While  absorbed  in 
gloomy  reflections,  the  words  of  I^emaqua  at  their 
last  interview  rushed  forcibly  on  her  recollection, 
"  Thou  wilt  roll  in  wealth — but  Happiness  will  be  a 
ttraitger  to  thy  bosom.^^ 

**  How  truly,"  thought  she,  **  has  that  propiiery 
been  fulfilled.**  She  remembered,  too.  the  promise 
of  (he  fairy  to  visit  her,  if  required,  twelve  months 
after  her  marriage ;  and  she  trembled,  she  knew 
not  why^  when  she  suspended  the  Magie  Mirror  to 
the  wall.  The  reflection  of  her  own  undiminished 
Waal?  in  its  enlarged  face  somewhat  soothed  (Jie 
tarbiilence  of  her  spirit,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
was  pleased  at  behoIding>-the  Lady  of  the  Crys- 
tal Spring, 

'*0h,  my  friend!"  she  exchiimed,  bursting  info 
tears,  **  your  power  is  unlimited  ;  make  me  happy, 
for  I  am  miserable." 

"My  power  is  great,  Aileen,  but  thine  towards 
thyself  is  greater,*'  said  Femaqna  ;  "  if  thou  he- 
lievest  thon  canst  obtain  true  happiness  hy  arbi- 
trary means  thou  reasonest  falsely  ;  real  delight 
exists  only  in  freedom.  Were  I  to  force  thee  into 
a  Slate,  which  I  would  deem  the  greatest  bliss, 
'twould  prove  thy  veriest  misery ;  but  why  should 
the  wife  of  Atalbert  be  unhappy  1  she  whose  word 
is  but  the  mandate  of  his  kingdom." 

*'  Not  all  the  wealth  and  power  he  has  conferred 
can  satisfy  my  aspiring  mind,  when  I  know  too 
well  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.'* 

**He  inconstant,  Aileen — sayesi  thou  that  of 
Atalbert,  the  noblest  of , Princes  V* 

"Yes,  even  of  Atalbert,  and  I  speak  the  truth. 
When  first  we  married,  he  seemed  to  live  hut  in 
my  presence :  but  now,  although  he  seeks  to  hide 
it,  I  know  and  feel  he  cherishes  no  looser  that  soft 


gives  relief  when  he  can  with  propriety  leave  me; 
and  of  late  he  pursues  with  eagerness  those  mas- 
culine amusements,  of  which  he  knows  I  cannot 
partake.  Besides,  Femaqna,  when  one  is  loved, 
one  knows  it ;-— coldness  too  is  felt — and  there  are 
those  among  the  ladies  of  my  court,  who  can  draw 
forth  a  blander  smile  from  the  Prince  than  his  own 
wedded  wife.  My  courtiers  and  servants  pay  me 
the  most  profound  attention  and  are  obedient  to  my 
commands :  yet  there  is  a  sphere  around  them 
which  convinces  me  theirs  is  not  a  willing  service. 
I  know  I  am  disliked,  and  my  prond  soul  disdains 
attentions  which  are  not  sincere — my  lofty  and  am- 
bitious heart  revolts  at  service  paid  by  those  who 
hate  me.  My  father  and  my  mother  and  good  Aga- 
tha, they  loved  roe — but  now,  alas  1  they  are  no 
more :  and  could  I  have  retained  Atalbert's  heart, 
it  might  have  filled  the  void  they  left  behind  ;•— 
thus,  vain  regrets,  distrust,  and  jealousy  engender 
thoughts  which  rankle  in  my  heart  and  still  destroy 
my  peace.  Oh!  Femaqua,  all  T  ask  is  that  you 
will  make  those  around  me  warm  and  affectionate. 
Vou  do  possess  some  charm  to  rule  my  hu8band*8 
love." 

'*  Thou  desirest  more  than  f  can  bestow,"  calmly 
answered  the  fairy. 


II 


Nought  but  lore  can  answer  love  and  render  bites  aecure.* 


"  Thinkest  thou  canst  retain  the  affection  of  oth- 
ers, whilst  thou  art  governed  by  a  principle  of 
self-love  ?  I  could  not,  would  not  force  thy  lius- 
band*s  love — and  were  it  done,  ^twould  make  a 
mere  machine  of  thy  conjugal  partner — for  liberty 
is  all  that  makes  the  man.  Love  is  the  spontane- 
(»us  growth  of  hearts  sincere ; — with  proper  treat- 
ment and  judicious  care  it  may  be  trained  to  Heaven. 
But  yet,  alas!  when  rudely  bended  by  the  hand 
of  scorn,  or  chafed  by  servitude,  or  forced  to  yield, 
it  rarely  keeps  its  verdure,  but  withers,  droops  and 
dies,  so  tender  is  its  nature.  Know,  foolish  wo- 
man, wonldst  thon  be  heloved,  thou  mnst  become 
a  form  of  love  thyself." 

••Is  not  that  a  form  of  love t"  asked  Aileen, 
proudly  pointing  to  her  own  beautiful  portrait  in 
the  Magic  Mirror." 

**  I  grant,"  said  the  fairy  that  is  a  resemblance 
of  love,  bnt  it  is  only  an  appearance  which  will 
quickly  pass  away  :  this  fair  oulside^of  which  thou 
art  so  very  vain,"  pressing  the  tip  of  her  forefinger 
on  the  snow  white  brow  of  Aileen.  **  Yes,  this 
fair  outside  of  which  thou  art. so  vain,  is  natural, 
and  alt  natural  bodies  will  be  decomposed — even 
this  fine  form  must  fade  and  die  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  and  become  food  for  worms ;  bnt  there  is  an 
existence  or  form  within,  which  will  survive  *  the 
wreck  of  matter.*  This  beautiful  external  is  bnt 
the  covering  of  the  mind,  or  soul,  that  dwells  within 


and  lender  passion  which  once  reigned  in  his  bosom ;  it,  which  is  thy  real  self,  and  which  must  live  for- 
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ever— sym metrical,  or  daformod,  aacordinjr  to  your 
stale.  Aileen,  eouldst  thou  see  tbyaelf  aa  thou 
really  art,  methinka  it  would  coDvinee  thee  that 
thou  art  not  a  form  of  love,  or  a  form  to  be  be- 
loved." 

**  The  mind,  or  aoul,*'  replied  Aileen,  **  has  not 
a  torm.  I  have  been  taujrht  to  believe  it  is  a  vola- 
tile substance  which  gives  life  to  mortal  bodies,  and 
when  they  decay  it  beeomes  ethereal ;  how,  Fe- 
maqua,  would  we  apply  shape  or  sise  to  ether  1" 

**Thy  teachiujr  is  fallacious,"  returned  Fema- 
qua,  **  and  flows  from  mundane  light.  We  call  the 
soul  immortal,  and  if  it  live,  it  would  require  a  real 
f«irm  to  make  it  a  distinciive  being ;  but  I  can  con- 
vince thee:— -this  mirror  possesses  a  quality  of  which 
thou  hast  been  hitherto  ignorant.  The  plate  before 
thee  is  viewed  in  natural  light  and  shows  the  ex- 
ternal only  ;  but  there  is  a  plate  behind  which  beams 
unearthly  light,  and  in  it  one  may  behold  one^s  in- 
terior or  lasting  character— »/  reflects  the  image 
of  the  sotd.^^ 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  fairy  inverted  the 
glass  and  there  emanated  from  it  a  light  both  sod 
and  silvery,  and  yet,  so  clear  and  bright  that  it 
seemed  to  eclipse  the  brilliant  lamps  which  illumi- 
nated the  chamber  of  Aileen.  and  she  started  with 
dismay  and  horror  at  the  very  hideous  form  reflect- 
ed by  that  light  in  the  Magic  Mirror. 

"  Jjook  !**  said  Femaqua,  *'  that  is  Aileen  as  she 
is.     Dost  call  that  a  form  of  love  T* 

'*  Oh,  you  cruel  woman  !**  cried  Aileen,  with  the 
keenest  anguish  depicted  in  her  countenance,  **  why, 
oh  why  did  you  reveal  that  secret  1  It  has  ren- 
dered me  more  wretched  than  ever.*' 

'*  It  was  revealed  for  thy  benefit,  my  daughter  : 
evils  cannot  be  removed  unless  seen,  and  it  is  thai 
the  fiend-like  spirit  of  thy  mind  msy  be  reformed, 
that  this  painful  disclosure  hath  been  made.  The 
Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring  inflicts  no  wound  that 
cannot  be  healed.  There  is  not  a  defect  or  defor- 
mity in  that  dreadful  figure,  but  what  corresponds 
to  some  interior  evil  by  which  thou  haat  been  gov- 
erned, and  which  cannot  be  changed  by  thine  own 
exertions.  That  husband  of  thine  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary man—Atalbert,  the  generous,  the  noble,  and 
the  good,  possesses  a  mind  too  profound  to  be  long 
allured  by  merely  external  show.  When  he  mar- 
ried thee,  he  vainly  supposed  that  fascinating  form 
which  attracted  his  attention  was  the  prototype  of  the 
spirit  within.  The  bland  expreasion  of  thy  face 
deceived  him ;  and  he  attributed  to  thee  qualities 
foreign  to  thy  nature.  Great,  very  great  was  his 
disappointment,  when  he  found  in  thee  no  conge- 
nial spirit  to  meet  the  glow  of  virtue  which  warmed 
hia  heart.  His  generous  nature  hath  been  pained 
and  distressed  at  thy  narrow-minded  selfishness. 
Thou  hast  trampled  on  the  sacred  principle  of  con- 
jugal love,  by  indulging  in  freaks  and  tempers  which 
would  have  wearied  an  angelic  spirit.  Thou  hast 
counted  him  as  noihing  in  comparison  with  thy 


worshipped  self.  He  infringed  not  on  thy  rights 
and  thou  hast  well  repaid  his  liberality  by  the  nioit 
unreasonable  requisitions ;  thou  art  ever  on  lome 
scheme  of  self-love,  regardless  of  his  eonfort  or 
convenience ;  thou  hast  treated  hia  mild  coonttk 
with  scorn  and  contempt— and  ao  imperiooa  is  tby 
disposition,  (to  use  a  mortal  phrase,)  he  '^searoeiy 
calls  his  soul  his  own"  since  thee  he  wedded ;  for, 
were  it  possible,  thoa  wouldst  command  his  very 
thoughts,  and  thus  the  soft  connubial  tie  hu  beei 
converted  to  a  knot  of  bondage.  Wearied  ost 
by  thy  continnal  chiding,  Atalbert  now  seeks  other 
means  to  divert  his  mind  than  tby  companionship. 
Know,  dear  Aileen,  thine  own  most  vieioos  hetit 
has  been  the  barrier  between  Atalbert's  love  aod 
thine.  This  barrier  can  be  removed.  I  hateheea 
thy  guardian  spirit  from  infancy  nntil  the  present 
dsy.  Closely  did  I  watch  the  steps  of  tby  child- 
hood, but  thy  mother*s  bad  management  produced 
around  thee  such  a  dense  atmosphere  of  falsehood 
and  evil,  that  it  was  with  difllculty  I  spproached 
nesr  enough  to  do  thee  good.  I  hsve  borne  with 
thy  manners  and  indulged  thy  fancy  to  gain  lecen 
to  thy  heart :  having  succeeded  thus  far,  I  cooosel 
thee  as  thou  wouldst  be  happy,  to  amend  the  evils 
of  thy  life.  Yet  I  would  not  deceive  thee— the 
process  of  this  change  will  be  long  and  paiofol ;  it 
cannot  be  performed  in  a  few  moments  as  an  ex- 
ternal change  can  be.  No — it  will  require  time, 
patience  and  forbearance  too.  Let  lore  of  role 
extend  towards  thyself,  and  learn  to  govern  that 
impetuous  temper  of  thine.  To  others  exercise 
the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  them  as  thoo  wooldit 
have  them  do  to  thee.  Delay  not  this  repenunee. 
Oh,  Beware !  thy  own  volition  is  the  pivot  oa 
which  turns  thy  fate.  I  leave  thee  free.  Hefleci 
deeply  on  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  this  night, 
and  profit  by  it.  A  year  from  this,  if  thou  art  wil- 
ling, I  wili  be  with  thee  again— then  this  Mirror 
will  show  what  change  that  time  has  effected. 
Fare  thee  well." 

Aileen  attempted  to  detain  her,  but  she  vanish- 
ed. She  then  turned  to  view  herself  once  more 
in  the  Magic  Mirror,  but  it  was  safely  concealed  is 
its  gilded  case.  She  fell,  overpowered,  on  ths 
rich  Mosaic  floor,  transfixed  wiih  grief;— Hbcre  she 
sat,  in  her  grandeur,  and  pride,  and  misery.  The 
poorest  subject  in  her  kingdom  would  not  have  en- 
vied "^her  at  that  time.  She  had  aeen  herself  f« 
the  first  lime,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  she  fdi 
that  she  abhorred  herself.  It  was  a  fearful  sijrht : 
yet  she  did  not  entirely  despair.  Hope,  that  brifht 
beacon  to  the  human  soul,  radiated  her  mind,  and 
she  did  not  resist  the  appeal  of  the  fairy.  She  ^ 
reflect — and  her  reflections  prompted  her  to  aciioe. 
She  commenced  a  combat  with  her  evils  vita 
all  the  ardor  and  sanguineness  which  marked  her 
character,  and  oftentimes  she  becaros  victon- 
ous.  Her  husband  roamed  abroad  no  longer  for 
arousemeot  and  olUn  lingered  netf  her  to  oatca 
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the  word*  of  wiadom  whieh  flowed  from  her  pleas- 
tot  and  instructive  cooversalion.  He  wondered  at 
the  transformaUon,  bot  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
She  governed  her  boasehold  with  jastice  and  with 
lore,  and  felt  that  true  happiness  which  always 
flows  from  a  eooscioosness  of  moral  rectitude. 
Anxioaslj  did  ehe  await  the  day  which  was  to 
teit  her  improvement  hy  the  Ma{ric  Mirror.  When 
the  day  arrived  she  retired  to  her  chamber  and 
drew  it  from  her  casket  of  jewels,  esteeminsr  it 
the  richest— and  regardless  of  the  external  plate, 
hang  the  internal  one  to  view. 

She  was  so  amazed  at  the  change  which  had 
heen  effecicd,  that  she  heeded  not  the  light  step  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring,  who,  true  to  her 
word,  stood  beside  her. 

"  Look !  Feroaqua,**  she  exclaimed,  "  many  of 
the  defnrmities  have  disappeared,  and  oh  !  what  a 
prcity  Buit  of  silken  hair  has  covered  the  baldness ; 
bat  I  hoped,"  she  added  with  a  discontented  air, 
"  that  the  change  would  have  been  perfect— it  is 
not  as  beautiful  as  is  the  external." 

"  Be  patient,  Aileen,"  replied  the  fairy,  *<  the 
work  thoa  wuuldst  perform  cannot  be  done  in  a  day, 
nor  a  year,  but  rather  is  the  work  of  a  life  time. 
Yet  persevere— I  will  be  with  thee  from  time  to 
lime  and  in  the  reformation  of  that  once  horrid  fig- 
ore,  we  will  together  watch  the  progression  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  the  human  mind." 

Femaqoa  saw  Aileen  once  every  year  until  the 
chanjre  was  perfected.  The  last  time  she  visited 
her,  they  were  both  highly  delighted  in  finding  that 
ihe  interior  plate  of  the  Mirror  portrayed  an  image 
jnoch  more  beautiful  than  the  exterior— for  that 
had  somewhat  faded  in  the  hand*  of  Time  ;  while 
«he  beautiful  portrait  on  the  interior  plate  was  im- 
mortal :  the  limbs  were  well  proportioned  and  not 
•blemish  marred  its  lovely  face. 

**It  is  to  your  patience  and  forbearance,  my 
friend."  said  Aileen,  "that  I  owe  my  present  un- 
disiorbed  felicity.  Atalbert  esteems  and  loves  me ; 
*nd  in  my  household  all  is  peace  and  order." 

The  hate  that  Aileen  had  previously  felt  for  the 
f«ry  was  changed  to  intense  love,  and  she  felt  sad 
*ben  Femaqua  told  her  it  was  unnecessary  for  her 
*o  visit  her  more. 

The  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring  then  bade  Ai- 
»«en  a  Snal  adieu,  taking  with  her  the  Magic  Mir- 
'o^  for  the  uses  it  might  perform  to  others. 

She  left  her,  not  as  she  first  found  her,  petulant 
>nd  discontented,  but  one  of  the  best  and  happiest 
°f  women ;  and  often  in  after  life  did  Aileen  bless 
Jjje  day  she  first  saw  the  fairy  and  the  Magic 
Mirror. 


THE  INFANTICIDE. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 

BY  J.   O.   HOLLAND. 

Hark— the  bells  are  tolling  slow  and  solemn ! 
And  Time's  finger  hath  the  hour  proclaimed  ! 
Be  it  so  I  now  let  the  funeral  column. 
In  God's  name,  my  gentle  friends,  be  framed ! 
Take,  oh  world  !  these  last,  these  parting  kisses, 
Oh  accept  these  hot  tears,  falling  fast ; 
Sweetly  taste,  oh  world  !  thy  poisoned  blisses; 
Heart-corropter — we  are  quits  at  last  I 

Sunny  joys  farewell !  exchanged  in  sadness 
For  dark  monrning,  fading  ye  depart ! 
Oh  farewell,  thou  rosy  time  of  gladness. 
Which  intoxicated  girlhood's  heart ! 
Fare  ye  well,  y«  dreams  of  tissue  golden. 
Born  in  Paradise,  ye  fantasies ! 
Ah,  they  vanished  in  the  germ  enfolden. 
Ne'er  to  bloom  open  my  gladdened  eyes. 

Once  my  form,  the  scarlet  scarf  entwining, 
The  pure  dress  of  innocence  enclosed  ; 
In  the  tresses  of  my  blonde  hair  shining, 
Sweet  young  roses  lovingly  reposed. 
Woe  !  the  wretched  victim  of  damnation 
Folds  the  white  dress  o'er  her  bosom  still ; 
But  alas !  the  scarf  haih  lost  its  station  ; 
Death's  black  bandage  doth  its  oflice  fill ! 

Weep  for  me,  ye  who  are  still  untainted  ; 

Ye  for  whom  the  stainless  lily  blows : 

Ye,  whom  God,  with  strength  sublime,  and  sainted. 

Hath  endowed,  to  stay  Love's  tender  throes ! 

Ah !  this  heart  hath  felt  but  human  feeling, 

And  fqr  human  feeling  1  must  die  I 

Woe  !  the  false  man's  arm  around  her  stealing, 

Lulled  to  sleep  Louisa's  chastity. 

Ah  !  perhaps  that  reptile  heart  now  flutters 
Round  another,  with  its  fond  caress. 
While  I  seek  the  dismal  grave,  it  utters 
At  her  side  its  am'rous  playfulness  ;— 
Toys  forgetful  with  his  maiden's  tresses, 
And  devours  the  tender  kiss  she  brings. 
When  my  head  upon  the  death-block  presses, 
And  ray  life-blood  from  my  bosom  springs ! 
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Joseph !  Joseph  !  may  my  death-chant  rolling, 
Follow  thee  through  many  distant  years ! 
May  the  church-bell  with  its  gloomy  tolling 
Sound  with  fearful  warning  in  thy  ears ! 
When  Love's  whisper  on  thy  ear  is  falling, 
From  some  maiden's  lip,  with  passion  warm. 
May  that  whisper  strike  a  wound  appalling, 
Deeply  in  Delight's  enchanting  form ! 
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Ah,  false  man  !  could  not  Louisa^a  weeping;. — 
Woman*8  shame,  and  sorrow,  make  ihe  feel  1 
Nor  the  babe,  upon  my  bosom  sleeping — 
That  which  melts  the  Tiger*s  heart  of  steel  ? 
Proudly  fly  his  sails  from  land  retiring. 
Tremblingly  I  trace  them  o'er  the  main  \-^ 
Now  he  whispers  fondly  and  admiring, 
Lovers  false  sigh  beside  the  distant  Seine ! 

And  the  babe — Upon  the  mother's  bosom 
It  reposed,  in  sweet  and  golden  rest. 
In  the  beauty  of  the  morning  blossom. 
Laughed  the  little  one  upon  my  breast. 
Ah,  with  fatal  loveliness  addressed  me 
His  dear  image,  in  the  gentle  child ; 
Love  and  furious  despair  oppressed  me. 
Tossed  my  heart  with  palpitations  wild. 

"  Woman,  where*s  my  father  ?"  Spoke  astounding 
The  stern  language  of  its  sinlessness. — 
**VVoman,  where  thy  husband  ?"  comes  resounding 
Through  my  heart,  from  every  dark  recess  ! 
Vainly,  child,  thou  wouldst  have  sought  his  kindness, 
Which  perhaps  some  dearer  children  claim ; 
Wouldst  have  cursed  our  hour  of  blissful  blindness, 
When  the  future  spoke  thy  bastard  name ! 

In  thy  mother's  bosom,  hell  is  burning : 

Lonely  sits  she  in  the  midst  of  all ; 

To  the  fount  of  bliss  forever  turning, 

Which  that  look  of  thine  hath  changed  to  gall. 

Ah  !  with  every  sound  from  thee,  arises 

Painful  memory  of  past  delight, 

And  Death*s  arrows  clothed  in  sofl  disguises, 

From  thy  smiles,  transfix  my  tortured  sight. 

Hell — whene'er  my  eye  thy  presence  misses. 
Hell — whene'er  it  rests  upon  thy  face  ; 
Rods  of  Eominedes  are  thy  kisses. 
Which  from  him  could  every  grief  erase ! 
From  my  grave  his  oaths  are  thundering  round  roe ! 
Oh  !  his  perjury  chokes  me  in  despair  ! 
Then  the  Hydra-headed  falsehood  bound  roe. 
And  the  murder,  was  perfected  there ! 
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Joseph  !  Joseph  !  through  thy  distant  strayin 
May  the  shadow  grim  with  ghastly  arms 
Chase,  and  grasp  thee,  those  cold  arms  displaying. 
Haunt  thy  blissful  dreams  with  dire  alarms ! 
Through  the  gleaming  of  the  starlight  gentle, 
May  its  look  of  anguish  meet  thy  eyes  ! 
May  it  meet  thee  in  its  bloody  mantle. 
May  it  scourge  thee  back  from  Paradise  f 

At  my  feel  it  lay — in  death  reposing. 
Cold,  and  staring — soul  confused,  and  sense, 
I  beheld  its  crimson  life-blood  oozing, 
And  my  life  flowed  with  the  current  thence  ! 
Ha  !  already  on  its  fearful  mission  * 
Justice  knocks  !  more  fearfully  my  heart ! 
Joyfully  I  hasten  to  perdition, 
And  to  drown  my  raging  grief  depart ! 


Joseph  !  Mercy's  throoe  is  still  io  Heaven ! ! 
I,  a  sinner,  pardon  thee  from  blame. 
All  my  wrongs  I  leave  on  earth  forgiven.— 
Pierce  the  faggot  thou  devouring  flame  ! — 
Happy  !  happy !  see  his  letters  glowing! 
From  his  oaths  the  fire  now  makes  biro  free! 
How  his  kisses  in  the  flames  are  glowing ! 
What  on  earth  was  once  so  dear  to  me ! 

Trust  not,  sisters,  girlhood's  precious  flower! 
Never  trust  man's  oaths,  forgot  too  soon ! 
Beauty  was  my  snare,  and  in  this  hour, 
On  the  scafifuld  do  I  curse  the  boon  ! 
Tears  \  what !  tears  upon  the  hangman's  features! 
Quick — the  bandage  for  my  eyes  be  brought. 
Canst  thou  not  pluck  lilies — tender  creatures! 
Executioner, — nay,  tremble  not ! 


THE  PRICE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Excellence  of  the  highest  order  is  possible  to 
man. 

Excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by  the  same 
process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits. 

Superlative  excellence,  literary  and  moral,  may 
be  obtained  by  ourselves,  provided  we  are  villins 
to  pay  the  fixed  and  immutable  price.  These  are 
the  general  points  to  which,  in  this  discnssioa,  our 
attention  will  be  directed. 

Firsts  it  is  possible  for  any  roan  of  ordinary  eo- 
dowments  to  obtain  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
The  disposition  Xo  distinguish  and  the  capacity  to 
interest  ourselves  in  the  true,  the  beaunful,  the 
good,  and  the  grand,  are  faculties  which  are  latent 
in  every  rational  being,  and  arc  designed  to  indi- 
cate the  choice  and  conduct  ot  life  which  is  most 
becoming  our  r.ature  as  moral  agents  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  interest  we  take  in 
surrounding  objects,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  cultivation  which  these  faculties  have  re- 
ceived. It  may  be  our  blessing,  it  may  be  our  bane; 
but  fur  weal  or  woe,  the  disposition  to  soar  above 
the  finite  and  the  actual  exists  in  every  mind,  and 
may  be  employed  for  the  noblest  ends. 

*'  Amiiition  !  powerful  source  of  good  and  ill! 
Thy  strength  in  mnn,  like  length  of  wing  in  hiiils, 
When  disengnged  froai  earth,  with  greater  ease 
And  swifier  flight  transportu  us  to  the  skies  \ 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  guili  bemired, 
II  turns  a  curae.** 

Secondly,  excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by 
the  same  process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits.  In- 
nate force  of  genius  is  doubtless  the  primary  re- 
quisite to  success ;  but  with  respect  lo  moth  that 
appears  spontaneous,  we  should  apply  the  observa- 
tion of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  **  that  where  rack 
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eirellence  is  prodaced  with  certainly  and  constan- 
cy, it  caanot  be  bj  chance ;  for  that  is  not  the  na- 
tore  of  chance ;  hot  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
exirtordinary  parts  work,  are  either  such  as  they 
(diseover  by  their  own  peculiar  observation,  or  of 
soch  nice  teztnre  as  not  easily  to  admit  handling, 
or  expressing  in  words."  Qainctilian  quotes  Pyth- 
agoras ss  saying,  "  the  theory  is  nothing  without 
the  practice.'*  **  And,"  says  the  younger  Pliny, 
**  what  means  have  we  to  retain  what  has  been 
taught  08,  if  we  put  it  not  in  practice  V  Excel. 
lenee  in  writing  is  won  in  the  same  way  as  in  sculp- 
lore,  Dot  so  much  by  what  is  added  as  by  what  is 
uken  away.  In  practice,  this  rule  will  apply  just 
80  ftr  ss  the  periled  Apollo  is  superior  to  the 
ooworked  bloek.  No  man  ever  does  his  best,  but 
by  repeated  efforts.  Michael  Angelo  was  finishing 
a  Btaiue :  a  friend,  returning  after  a  long  absence, 
and  finding  him  still  at  his  work,  exclaimed,  '*  Have 
joQ  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last  V*  **  By  no 
means,'*  replied  the  sculptor ;  **  I  have  retouched 
this  part  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this 
featore  and  brought  out  this  muscle ;  I  have  given 
more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
ihia  limb.»*  •'  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend,  ♦»  all 
ihese  are  trifles.*'  ^'  It  may  be  so,**  replied  An- 
gelo, **  but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection, 
and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

Let  as  remember  that  theoretical  knowledge,  un- 
aided by  mannal  practice,  can  never  insure  success 
in  any  valuable  art.  We  should  by  no  means  al- 
low that  man  to  be  an  orator  who  has  the  best 
thoughts  imaginable,  and  who  knows  all  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  but  who  has  acquired  no  ability  by 
practice ;  and  can  neither  coin  pose  nor  utter  an 
excellent  discourse.  Great  excell^ce  is  a  long 
journey ;  but  it  avails  nothing  to  h*rd  up  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  laboriously  to  study  maps  of 
the  route,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  to  trayel  and 
persevere  to  the  goal.  **  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry,"  said  Napoleon,  and  the  remark  has  a 
wide  application.  Careful  study  of  principles,  a 
eomprehensive  knowledge  of  facts,  and  familiarity 
with  the  best  models,  are  indispensable  for  sound 
theories  and  intelligent  practice. 

In  the  creation  of  all  beautiful  and  valuable  things, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  facility  to  be  acquired, — that 
of  the  mind  and  that  of  the  hand.  The  first  pro- 
ceeds from  an  active  temperament,  full  of  fire  ;  the 
aecond  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  well-estab- 
lished rules,  and  skill  in  their  application.  The 
possession  of  the  first  is  indispensable  to  invention  ; 
the  second  is  equally  necessary  to  successful  exe- 
cution ;  the  height  of  perfection  is  attained  only 
when  both  are  happily  united  and  diligently  applied. 
The  capacity  to  invent  must  be  native  to  the  soul, 
the  best  instruction  can  never  impart  it ;  it  is  the 
golden  branch  of  Virgil,  which  no  adventurer  could 
discover  and  bear  away,  except  as  he  was  guided 
by  destiny.    Good  teachers  can  greatly  improve 


emulative  pupils,  but  no  master  can  inspire  excel- 
lence, or  impart  facility  to  the  stupid  ;  the  eagle 
can  raise  only  eaglets  to  the  sun. 

Lucian  says,  that  love  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
sensual,  the  other  intellectual.  The  latter  *'  was 
let  down  from  heaven  by  a  golden  chain,  not  by 
fires,  or  arrows,  inflicting  the  pains  of  wounds  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  but  enamoring  of  its  beauty  the  un- 
contaminated  and  pure  intellect ;  exciting  by  a  dis- 
creet madness  of  the  soul,  as  says  the  tragic  poet, 
those  who  are  near  to  Jupiter,  and  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  gods.  To  this  love  all  is  easy,  as  in 
the  case  of  Demosthenes, — the  tonsure,  the  cave, 
the  mirror,  the  sword,  the  conquering  of  impedi- 
ments, the  learning  at  a  late  period  of  life  the  art 
of  gesture,  the  strengthening  his  memory,  the  con- 
tempt of  tumult,  the  adding  of  nights  to  laborious 
days.  Who  is  there  that  knows  not  how  great  an 
orator  he  came  forth  afler  these  exertions ;  enrich- 
ing his  eloquence  by  thoughts  and  expressions,  es- 
tablishing the  credit  of  his  arguments  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  feelings,  splendid  in  his  copious- 
ness, exc^uisite  in  his  choice  of  words  and  senti- 
ments, and  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of  his  fig- 
ores  1" 

In  many  instances  the  sister  arts  assimilate  with 
each  other,  and  the  pictura  loquens^  and  the  muta 
poeeis,  are  synonymous  terms.  Take  any  great 
exemplar  of  excellence,  in  any  department,  and 
what  is  his  history  1  Invariably  you  will  find  that 
he  was  no  mere  passive  child  of  nature ;  no  astute 
automaton  of  genius;  but  he  patiently,  minutely 
observed,  profoundly  meditated,  till  rich  stores  of 
knowledge  blended  with  his  fervid  sensibilities,  and 
at  length  burst  forth  in  that  stupendous  power 
which  crowned  him  at  once  a  monarch  in  the  king- 
dom of  thought.  He  won  the  palm  of  excellence 
and  its  attendant  honors,  simply  because  he  was 
ready  to  ^^  scorn  delights  and  love  laborious  days !" 
"  As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determin- 
ed for  me,"  said  Milton,  '*  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of 
moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any' man,  he  has 
instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fable,  pur- 
sued not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of 
inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion." From  such  a  mind,  developed  under  such 
influences,  what  might  we  not  expect  1 

Raphael,  the  prince  of  painters,  adopted  as  his 
motto,  never  to  pass  a  day  without  a  new  task  for 
his  skill.  Hayden,  the  most  original  of  musicians, 
assiduously  fed  his  imagination  with  copious  stores 
of  those  ancient  and  unique  airs  which  abound 
among  the  primitive  people  of  every  land.  He 
prosecuted  his  musical  studies  regularly  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  per  day.  Poussin  was  the  greatest 
of  the  landscape  painters  of  France;  when  some 
one  demanded  how  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfec- 
tion, his  reply  was,  "  I  have  neglected  nothing." 
Claude  Lorrain  composed  his  pictures  of  various 
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draaghts*  which  he  had  previously  made  from  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  scenes  in  the  open  air;  and  Ver- 
net,  to  win  excellence  in  delineating  the  swelling 
sea,  lashed  himself  to  a  roast,  and  painted  in  the 
midst  of  howling  storms.  The  mother  of  the  Grac- 
chi  won  mature  excellence  for  her  sons,  by  prose- 
cuting their  discipline  from  infancy;  and  Cicero, 
late  in  life,  tells  us,  that  it  always  had  been  his 
rule,  not  to  pass  a  day  without  the  use  of  his  pen 
and  the  practice  of  declamation.  It  is  in  this  way 
only,  that  a  master  mind  obtains  the  power  of  mas- 
terly execution.  Great  facility  in  creating  what 
is  really  valuable,  is  never  suddenly  acquired  ;  the 
greater  the  apparent  ease,  the  more  certainly  we 
may  icfer  the  magnitude  of  the  toil  it  has  cost. 
**  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,*'  said  Cole- 
ridge«  *'  the  acquisition  or  investigation  o(  which 
had  not  cost  roe  the  previous  labor  of  a  month.*' 

In  surveying  the  world  of  science,  literature  and 
art,  we  shall  every  where  find  like  causes,  proda* 
cing  like  results.  Each  succeesfol  devotee  will  be 
frugal,  chaste  and  industrious  in  all  his  habits. 
He  will  be  single  in  his  design  and  untiring  in  his 
toil.  It  is  through  the  subjugation  of  the  body  to 
the  soul,  that  God  has  opened  a  free  path  to  men- 
tal wealth  that  is  valuable  and  moral,— enterprises 
that  are  grand.  We  never  see  large,  beautiful,  and 
luscious  fruits  growing  on  a  tree  which  stands  in 
the  shade  and  is  encumbered  with  thorns.  Unity 
of  pursuit  and  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  vice, 
are  esseotial  to  success.  Intrinsically  our  object 
must  be  noble  and  our  devotion  to  it  must  be  strong. 
When  we  ardently  love  our  pursuit,  exhausting  toil 
becomes  a  source  of  delight.  "  And  it  is  a  shame- 
ful thing,"  said  Cicero,  "  to  be  weary  of  inquiry, 
when  what  we  search  is  excellent.** 

These  instances  and  illustrations  are  enough  to 
show  that  excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by 
the  same  process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits.  We 
pass  more  fully  to  consider 

The  third  proposition.  Superlative  excellence, 
literary  and  moral,  may  be  obtained  by  ourselves, 
provided  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  unvarying  price 
attached  thereto.  Human  culture  is  perfected  in 
two  directions ;  in  soaring  upward,  where  the  mind 
seeks  its  ideal  in  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good ;  and  in  excursions  outward,  where  it  seeks 
actual  worth  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  and  in 
the  moral  progress  of  every  master  spirit.  It  is  in 
efforts  to  encircle  this  vast  field  of  research,  that 
the  mind  is  expanded,  and  a  bond  of  union  is  form- 
ed between  the  individual  aspirant  and  every  link 
of  the  chain  that  binds  the  sublimities  of  the  uni- 
verse together.  He  who  most  reverences  those 
lofty  forms  in  which  the  human  and  divine  are  man- 
ifested, and  kindles  the  flames  of  pore  devotion  on 
altars  sacred  to  both,  will  have  his  whole  being  im-' 
bued  with  that  spirit  which  garnishes  the  heavens 
^nd  beautifies  the  earth.  From  the  remotest  re- 
gions and  most  distant  times,  like  one  gathering 


jewels  from  every  continent  and  sea,  he  most  with 
enthusiastic  industry  collect  the  most  preoioos  tro- 
phies to  adorn  the  one  glorious  idol  of  bis  besrt 
It  is  thus  that  we  breathe  the  breath  of  heaves  tsd 
win  a  foretaste  of  immortality.  We  grow  in  mes- 1 
tal  stature  only  while  accumulating  materials  for 
the  judgment  to  digest,  and  for  fancy  to  combine. 
Before  we  can  achieve  any  thing  valuable,  we  mast 
habituate  ourselves  *'  deeply  to  drink  io  the  sool 
of  things,'*  and  thus  raise  to  loftier  heights  thegotl 
of  our  pursuit,  and  stretch  over  a  wider  doniaiB 
the  scope  of  our  thought. 

The  candidate  for  enduring  fame  will  labor  on- 
ceasingly  and  magnanimoosly  to  deserve  what  be 
paots  to  attain.  He  will  remember  that  indoleoee 
is  suicidal  to  sacoess,  and  that  avarice  cripples  sll 
refined  desires.  Said  one  of  Englaod*s  nobleit 
sons, "  Were  I  to  love  money,  I  shooM  lose  sll 
power  of  thought ;  desire  of  gain  deadens  the  ge- 
nius of  man.  I  might  roll  in  wealth,  and  ride  io  a 
golden  chariot,  were  I  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  par- 
simony. My  business  is  not  to  gather  gold,  hot  to 
make  glorious  shapes,  expressing  godlike  aenti- 
ments.**  One  may  be  endowed  with  genius,  a  rare 
and  precious  gift ;  but  skill  in  execution  with  the 
pen  or  living  voice,  most  be  obtained  at  the  eom- 
roon  price — study  and  practice.  It  is  iraposable 
to  excel  in  any  art,  without  making  its  porsoit  a 
habit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  this  without 
infinite  efforts  adroitly  diversified.  Arbitrary  rules 
are  soon  learned,  but  it  is  only  great  diligence  is 
their  use  that  can  render  one  practically  a  master 
of  thero.  Michael  Angele,  when  sixty  years  old, 
declared  that  he  learned  something  new  every  dav. 
Long  anterior  to  this  great  man,  the  Biaiim  vaa 
established,  that  ''  the  gods  give  every  thing  ts 
labor."  • 

When  one  is  truly  inspired  with  a  Nierary  spt- 
rit,  he  will  become  an  apostle  of  the  sublime  sad 
beautiful,  and  his  calling  will  render  him  a  hero  as 
truly  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Bat  the  modern 
scholar,  like  that  magnificent  mar>,  roust  go  to  his 
work  with  enthusiastic  passion  and  conacioDS  pow- 
er. Great  things,  in  our  day,  are  seldom  executed, 
because  great  toil  is  seldom  employed.  Bat,  sajs 
Johnson,  **  excellence  in  any  department  can  no* 
be  attained  only  by  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  it  is 
not  to  be  purchased  at  a  lesser  price."  This  we  too 
often  forget,  and  passively  await  the  contribatios9 
of  chance,  instead  of  energetically  compelling  tin 
world  and  all  things  therein  to  pay  tribote  to  oar 
toil.  If  all  our  wishes  for  valuable  cequiaiiioae 
were  but  reduced  to  efforts  worthily  made,  oar 
mental  resources  would  accumulate  io  wonderfcl 
profusion.  But  without  earnestness  there  can  never 
be  any  thing  valuable  earned.  He  who  would  beod 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  must  have  more  than  the  im- 
becile muacles  of  a  babe.  All  things  great  and 
good  arrive  at  perfection  by  a  alow  but  perpetaal 
and  sublime  process,  like  the  works  of  God,  '*wbo 
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hardens  the  ruby  in  a  million  years,  and  works  in 
daratino,  in  which  Alps  and  Andes  come  and  go 
like  rainbows.*' 
t  Every  acquisition  in  literature,  and  every  tri- 
amph  of  art,  the.serenest  heights  of  meditation  and 
mo4t  exalted  degrees  of  moral  improTcment,  should 
be  regarded  but  as  ascending  stages  in  our  progress 
to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur  we  were  designed  to 
attain.  Isolated  as  we  are  on  this  fragment  of  the 
universe,  and  encompassed  by  the  boundless  and 
mjsterioQs  unknown,  it  is  still  our  prerogative  as 
rational  creature?,  and  should  be  our  chief  delight, 
to  soar  in  calm  sovereignty  above  mutable  and  dis- 
tracting scenes,  where  intellect  can  be,  what  its 
possessor  has  fondly  named  himself,  the  god  of  this 
lower  world.  In  every  instance  where  such  at- 
tainments are  approximated  by  the  choicest  spirits 
of  oor  race,  there  is  realized  what  John  Foster  so 
admirably  described: — *' A  character  stands  before 
08  of  colossal  stature,  who  presents  the  lineaments 
and  the  powers  of  man  in  magnitude, — a  tnagni- 
tttde  which  conceals  a  numerous  crowd  of  man- 
kind undistinguished  behind  him.  He  calls  suffer- 
ing, discipline;  sacrifices,  emolument;  and  what 
are  usually  deemed  insuperable  obstacles,  he  names 
impediments,  and  casts  them  out  of  the  way,  or 
vaults  over  them.  His  mind  seems  a  focus  which 
concentrates  into  one  ardent  beam  the  languid  lights 
and  fires  of  ten  thousand  surrounding  minds.*' 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  extensive 
acquisitions  are  unfavorable  to  originality.  It  is 
the  law  of  oor  mental  nature,  as  of  our  physical, 
to  appropriate  to  itself  excellencies  from  without, 
and  to  subsist  by  the  assimilatitm  of  the  food  we 
devour.  Neither  the  Nile,  nor  the  Rhine,  nor  the 
Ohio,  derives  its  waters  from  its  own  fountains 
only.  All  great  rivers  receive  auxiliaries  as  they 
flow,  and  in  the  same  manner  all  prolific  minds  ac- 
cumulate  energies  in  proportion  as  they  advance. 
Every  thing  beautiful  belongs  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  it;  and  all  material,  from  the  grossest  to  the 
most  refined,  is  legitimately  his  to  use  who,  in  the 
crucible  of  consummate  genius,  can  imbue  it  with 
original  splendor  and  impart  to  it  a  more  potent 
use.  No  one  can  acquire  a  lasting  reputation  in 
the  departments  of  science,  letters,  philosophy  or 
art,  who  does  not  gather  honey  from  every  fiower 
o^ihe  mind.  Genius  is  never  smothered  under  the 
accumulation  of  true  knowledge ;  as  soon  would 
fire  be  eztin^zuished  by  the  combustibles  that  feed 
its  fiames.  The  highest  order  of  intellect  is  always 
impelled  by  aspirations  after  the  infinite,  and  revels 
in  every  kingdom  of  thought  as  in  a  congenial 
clime.  Homer  appears  the  most  original  of  all 
ftQihors,  simply  because  we  have  not  the  means  of 
tracing  his  sources  of  information.  Cicero  and 
Virgil  were  most  familiar  with  all  the  best  produc- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  were  themselves  most  ori- 
ginal among  their  cotemporaries.  Dante,  the  father 
of  modern  literature,  was  ripe  in  book  knowledge; 
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and  so  was  his  great  successor,  Ariosto.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  varied 
means  employed  by  the  ancient  orators  to  assist 
their  invention.  The  genius  of  Bacon  himself, 
great  as  he  was,  would  never  have  made  so  many 
original  observations,  had  not  his  mind  been  dis- 
ciplined by  the  scrutiny  of  nature  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  books.  The  uncultivated 
intellect  is  a  barren  soil ;  a  soil  which  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  will  produce  no  valuable  crops,  unless 
it  be  continually  fertilized  and  enriched  with  for- 
eign matter.  The  daily  food  of  an  original  mind 
is  found  in  the  excellencies  which  may  be  culled 
from  predecessors  of  every  rank  and  age.  No 
man  can  become  great,  but  by  appropriating  strength 
from  all  sources,  as  an  oak  takes  in  vigor  from  all 
the  elements  as  it  grows.  Critical  observation  and 
diversified  reading  give  freshness  and  force  to  su- 
perior mental  powers.  "  What  is  genius,**  asked 
Goethe,  "  but  the  faculty  of  seizing  and  turning  to 
account  every  thing  that  strikes  us;  of  coordain- 
ing  and  breathing  life  into  all  the  materials  that 
present  themselves;  of  taking  here  marble,  and 
there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument  of 
them  ?*• 

The  classical  reader  reanimates  antiquity  by  his 
vigils ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  cultivated  imagination, 
he  contemplates  the  past  and  anticipates  the  future. 
He  who  strives  most  to  know  what  others  have  ori- 
ginated, will  be  most  educated  and  facile  himself  to 
invent.  His  genius  becomes  more  original  in  pro- 
portion as  his  acquired  resonrces  are  copious;  as 
the  eagle  adds  vigor  to  his  wing  and  fire  to  his  eye 
the  farther  he  journeys  from  his  nest,  and  the  near- 
er he  approaches  the  sun.  Those  who  do  not  read 
extensively  the  works  of  others,  will  seldom  pro- 
duce any  thing  of  their  own  worthy  of  being  read. 
Their  mental  progress  will  resemble  the  navigator 
who  puts  to  sea  without  charts.  Such  a  candidate 
for  fame  is  like  an  astronomer  who,  in  order  to  be 
quite  original  in  his  discoveries,  refuses  to  use  a 
telescope.  A  skilful  artist,  in  appropriating  a  pos- 
ture, will  make  it  his  own,  by  throwing  over  it  the 
charm  of  graceful  fancy  and  natural  elegance.  The 
power  of  combining  and  abstracting  is  an  inherent 
faculty,  but  industry  must  have  furnished  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  forms  and  facts,  or  the  most  ex- 
alted power  of  combining  and  abstracting  will  be 
utterly  useless.  Until  memory  be  stored  with 
ideas,  no  faculty  of  the  mind  has  the  means  or  oc- 
casion to  work;  it  is  with  respect  to  rhetorical 
composition  what  the  painter  is  without  canvass  and 
colors. 

The  musician  of  one  note,  and  the  painter  of 
one  tint,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  Han- 
dePs  Oratorio  of  Creation  and  the  pietorrai  splen- 
dors of  the  Vatican.  This  analogy  of  painting  to 
literary  composition,  is  deserving  of  being  minute- 
ly traced.  In  either  department,  the  devotee  should 
overlook  no  kind  of  knowledge.     He  miist  range 
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deserts  and  mountaiDS  for  images;  imprint  upon 
his  mind  every  tree  of  the  forest,  and  every  flower 
of  the  valley ;  observe  towerinj^  crajfs  of  massy 
rock,  and  the  polished  domes  of  splendid  ciiies ; 
he  must  follow  the  windings  of  the  rivulet,  and  lis- 
ten to  old  ocean's  roar ;  study  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  and  watch  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
clouds ;  all  nature,  savage  and  civilized,  animate 
and  inanimate,  the  plants  of  the  garden,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and 
the  motions  in  heaven,  must  pass  critically  before 
his  eye  and  stamp  themselves  on  his  mind.  What- 
ever is  great,  or  beautiful,  or  interesting,  or  dread- 
ful,— whatever  thrills  the  heart,  expands  the  intel- 
lect, or  fires  the  imagination, — whatever  fortifies 
thought,  or  embellishes  fancy,  roust  be  analyzed, 
devoured,  |ind  incorporated  into  the  studious  soul. 
What  in  this  country  we  most  need  is  not  so  much 
genius  as  application :  we  want  great  and  heroic 
spirits  who  will  devote  themselves,  by  strenuous 
efforts,  to  great  things,  without  seeking  any  other 
reward  than  their  accomplishment.  We  want  men 
of  courage,  who  will  dare  and  do,  ready  to  with- 
stand the  carpings  of  envy,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  mean;  disinterested  enough  to  trample  under 
foot  the  seductions  of  ease,  and  the  attractions  of 
wealth.  We  want  men  largely  and  magnanimous- 
ly educated,  who  shall  be  brave  in  the  studio  and 
library,  as  well  as  in  the  tented  field, — men  who 
from  their  own  abundant  resources  can  rekindle 
the  flickering  fires  of  genius,  and  arrest  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  those  who  dig  the  grave  of  liter- 
ature as  of  nations. 

Indolence  must  always  succumb  to  industry.     A 


the  severest  labor  does  one  gain  *'  winning  words 
and  heavenly  eloquence/' 

A  General,  long  pampered  at  court,  once  deman- 
ded of  Napoleoo,  that  he  would  promote  him  to  be 
a  marshal  of  France.  **  It  is  not.I  who  make nar* 
shals,  but  victory,**  replied  the  plebeian  arftbiieet  of 
kingly  fortunes.  High  honors  are  not  rigbtfoDy 
conferred,  except  as  the  public  recognition  of  what 
the  recipient  has  previously  earned  for  himself. 
The  true  scholar  must  be  a  roan  of  inm  firmneas 
and  indomitable  courage ;  he  most  march  to  men- 
tal conquests,  as  a  martial  hero  projects  the  subja- 
galion  of  a  world,  with  an  elevated  front,  fixed  eye, 
fearless  of  obstacles,  and  without  a  doubt  of  suc- 
cess. He  must  sacrifice  studious  days  and  medi- 
tative nights,  the  blandishments  of  furtuoe,  and  the 
distraction  of  social  joys,  all  the  resources uf  health, 
and  all  that  is  potent  in  existence,  to  this  one  end; 
he  most  attach  himself  with  intrepid  firmness,  as 
with  hooks  of  steel,  to  the  greatest  impediments 
in  his  Vvay,  and  relax  neither  hand  nor  foot  while 
there  remains  one  thr(»b  of  rhuscular  strength,  or 
energy  of  will.  **  Apparelled  in  celestial  light,** 
he  must  go  forth  from  conquering  to  cooqoer, gath- 
ering the  richest  spoils  from  every  region,  lu  wreathe 
round  his  name  a  supplementary  halo,  more  honor- 
able than  the  greatest  hereditary  distioctien,  and 
fairer  than  all  the  indolent  or  perverted  genias  in 
*'  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon.^* 

Long  and  persevering  must  be  the  struggle.  We 
run  no  worthy  race  in  **  the  primrose  path  of  dalli- 
ance,'* and  therein  we  win  the  lofty  goal.  The 
crown  worthy  of  our  pursuit  is  purer  than  the  gross 
passions  of  earth,  and  lies  high  above  its  shallows. 


notable  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  his- ;  It  is  a  glorious  boon  and  will  repay  the  noblest  strife 
tory  of  Roman  eloquence.     Hortensius  at  one  time  j  to  win  it.     Before  the  hand  of  the  aspirant  isper- 


was  supreme  in  popular  estimation,  and  in  point  of 
natural  genius  was  perhaps  not  inferior  to  his  great 
competitor.  But  it  is  from  a  study  of  Cicero*s 
life,  that  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  nu- 
rivalled  excellence  may  be  learned.  He  felt  a 
burning  thirst  for  distinction,  as  an  orator,  from  his 
earliest  boyhood.  His  favorite  recreation  was  to 
visit  all  the  scenes  of  public  speaking,  where  he  lis- 
tened with  avidity  to  the  roost  eminent  orators  of 
the  age.  Constantly  was  he  occupied  in  reading, 
writing,  or  profound  meditation.  Scevola  directed 
his  studies  in  jurisprudence ;  Philo,  the  Athenian, 
in  pliihisophy ;  Molon,  of  Rhodes,  instructed  him 
in  the  rules  of  oratory;  and  Diodotus  trained  him 
in  logic ;  while  along  with  those  specific  branches 
he  gleaned  every  field  of  learning,  speaking  and 
e<mipo6ing  by  turns,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ac- 
oerdingasthe  attendance  of  his  numerous  instruc- 
tors required.  Every  candidate  who  aspires  after 
tike  hiHiors  must  pass  through  a  similar  process. 
We  might  as  well  expect  the  elasticity  of  a  rope- 
danoer  and  the  muscularity  of  a  gladiator,  without 
training,  as  skill  to  invent,  without  practice,  and  in- 
tellectual powwr  to  execute,  without  toil.     Only  by 


mitted  to  grasp  the  prize,  every  faculty  of  the  soul 
must  be  aroused  and  put  upon  the  roost  vigorous 
pursuit.  According  to  the  Grecian  fable  the  child  of 
Jove  had  to  pass  through  many  struggles  voluotarily 
assumed,  before  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  diviss 
honors  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  K  o  son  of  earth 
can  enter  the  august  circle  of  exalted  worthies,  bst 
by  those  labors  which  exorcise  the  heart  of  every 
thing  debased,  and  invigorate  the  intellect  with  in- 
fluences the  most  energetic  and  pure. 

To  insure  honorable  success,  wo  must  adopt  Cs- 
sar*s  motto,  ^*  Think  nothing  accoroplisbed  wlfile 
there  remains  any  thing  to  be  done.**  Many  yeais 
ago,  a  little  boy  entered  the  famous  school  ocsr 
London,  at  Harrow.  He  was  put  into  a  class  mock 
beyond  his  years  and  attainments,  and  was  chid  for 
occupying  the  low  rank  from  which  it  seemed  in- 
possible  for  him  to  escape.  But  at  length  resolvia^r 
to  outstrip  his  associates,  he  procured  the  necessary 
aids,  and  eventually  became  the  best  orieeial  schol- 
ar in  Europe.  This  was  Sir  Williaai  Jones,  and 
his  history  is  the  common  tale  of  all  distinguished 
men.  When  Newton  was  asked  how  he  so  far  ex- 
celled the  majority  of  mankind,  his  reply  was,  that 
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be  coold  not  account  for  it  on  any  other  gronnd 
I  than  that  he  was  able  to  pay  longer  and  closer  at- 
tention to  a  given  subject  than  nnost  persons  cared 
to  bestow.  Most  men  fail  to  make  strong  impres- 
sions, because  they  are  not  habitually  governed  by 
great  designs:  they  lack  that  perseverance  and 
concentration  which  are  requisite  to  great  and  sue- 
cessful  enterprises,  and,  in  the  absence  of  efficient 
action,  waste  a  magazine  of  gon- powder  in  squibs. 
Let  the  devotee  of  excellence  avoid  the  adventi- 
iioos,  and  beware  of  every  thing  that  diverts  him 
a  moment  from  his  ^frand  design  ;  let  him  seek  to 
be  opheld  by  a  heavenly  inspiration,  and  pausing 
not  a  moment,  press  on  towards  the  high  and  holy 
light. 

"  For  not  on  doway  plumos,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  feposing.  Fame  it  won  : 
Without  which,  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave." 

• 

To  enter  upon  a  profession  before  the  mind  is 
prepared  by  protracted  discipline,  is  to  destroy  the 
acafTulding  before  we  have  raised  the  edifice ;  or 
itiher  it  is  to  employ  the  material  of  the  founda- 
tion to  complete  the  rotjf.  Patient  perseverance  is 
the  only  sure  architect  of  true  greatness.  The 
niost  useful  genius  is  heroical  application.  This 
will  improve  great  talents,  or  supply  their  deficien- 
cy. Nothing  is  impossible  to  well-directed  toil ; 
nothing  valuable  is  obtained  without  it.  We  must 
be  all  a-glow  with  that  "  energetic  reason  and  sha- 
ping mind'*  which  with  talismanic  power  transmutes 
erery  thing  into  forms  more  precious  and  more 
beautiful  than  gold, — that  aliquid  immensum  infini- 
tumque,  which  inspired  the  early  youth  of  Cicero, 
and,  after  reducing  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  in 
onremitting  study,  raised  him  to  the  highest  point 
of  hnman  glory.  The  mind  that  in  sincere  devo- 
tion contemplates  excellence,  will  swell  with  an  in- 
ward and  noble  pride  in  its  presence,  and  be  as  pow- 
erfully affected,  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it 
admires.  Our  destiny  is  eternal  progress ;  and  our 
facolties  are  appropriately  employed  only  in  a  per- 
petual ascent.  The  mind  must  practise  excursions 
more  and  more  extended  daily,  till  it  becomes  •*  free 
of  wing  as  Eden's  ganlen  bird."  and  then  the  gen- 
uine scholar,  soars  sublimely  in  those  pure  regions 
"  where  knowIed<7e  enormous  makes  a  god  of  him." 
Adam  Ferguson  said  truly: — ''The  lustre  which 
man  casts  around  him,  like  the  flame  of  a  meteor, 
chines  only  while  his  motion  continues;  the  mo- 
ments of  rest  and  of  obscnritv  are  the  same." 

These  remarks  have  a  particular  bearing  on  that 
attainment  which  is  most  coveted  amonnr  men — ef- 
feciive  oratory.  Over  and  above  a  natural  talent 
for  eloquence,  which  no  measure  of  labor  can  ab- 
soltticly  supply,  the  effective  orator  must  arm  him- 
self at  all  points  with  information  that  is  pertinent 
Md  adapted  to  elucidate  the  topics  he  is  called  upon 


to  discuss.  By  preliminary  studies,  as  Cicero  has 
said,  he  must  gather  **  a  forest  of  ideas  and  il" 
lustrations'*  which  will  prompt  and  sustain  the  roost 
fruitful  inspirations,  and  render  one*s  discourse  rich, 
spontaneous,  and  copious.  If  we  will  but  cultivate 
with  the  same  ardor  the  fields  which  the  ancients 
enriched,  we  shall  attain  the  primitive  fruitfulnesa 
they  employed.  That  orator  can  never  fail,  who 
at  any  moment  is  facile  to  inscribe  on  paper,  or 
through  the  living  voice  hurl  into  the  bosom  of  an 
audience,  the  treasures  he  has  conquered  in  solitary 
meditations,  and  carefully  hoarded  in  the  coffers  of 
his  mind.  But  before  he  can  do  thia  his  tuition 
must  be  long  and  active 

*'  In  the  marble  porrh  where  wisdom  was  wont  to  teach 
With  Socrates  and  Tully." 

Genias,  labor,  seal,  these  are  the  trinity  divine, 
the  component  attributes  of  every  great  master  of 
eloquence.  Said  Quinctilian,  **  Let  them  enjoy  their 
persuasion,  who  think,  that  to  be  born,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  man  an  orator ;  they  will  pardon  our 
labor  who  think  that  nothing  can  arrive  at  perfec* 
tion.  unless  when  nature  is  assisted  by  careful  cul- 
tivation.** The  judgment  pronounced  by  a  still 
greater  Roman  critic  on  Piso,  may  be  applied  to 
every  student  in  this  imperial  art  who  arrests  fur  a 
moment  the  diligence  of  his  pursuit — '*  as  much  as 
he  withdrew  from  application  he  deducted  from 
glory.'*  The  great  Turenne  of  France  began 
his  career  as  a  soldier  at  fourteen  ;  Bossuet.  in  the 
funeral  oration  dedicated  to  his  memory,  said,  that 
seiges  and  battles  served  to  eiercise  his  infancy, 
and  that  his  first  amusements  were  victories.  St  eh 
is  the  discipline  of  every  successful  competition  in 
the  more  elevated  career  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Too  many  begin  with  ardi»r,  but  fall  into  a  fatal 
lassitude  before  the  season  of  harvest  arrives. 
They  resemble  llie  sluggard,  who,  too  imbecile  to 
eradicate  noxious  plants  from  the  soil,  sows  but 
reaps  not,  because  he  has  permitted  the  good  seed 
to  be  stifled  by  weeds. 

Another  class  of  men,  scarcely  more  meritorious, 
are  like  the  husbandman  who  has  already  gathered  a 
rich  harvest  in  bundles  on  the  field,  but  leaves  it 
there  to  peri>h  rather  than  reduce  it  to  practical  use 
only  because  he  fears  a  little  additional  toil.  Such 
loiterers  in  the  arena  of  glorious  intellectual  gkdi- 
atorship,  never  speak  in  those  accents  which  re- 
verberate in  the  heartof  nations  like  thunder  heard 
remote.  Such  recreants  to  themselves,  to  God, 
and  to  the  well  being  of  all  mankind  never  took 
an  honored  place  among  the  great  and  good,  who 

"  Stooped  their  anointed  heads  as  low  as  death, 

To  plant  the  Tree  of  Life,  to  plant  fair  Freedom *s  Tree  f*' 

Jt  is  not  simply  a  man*8  acquired  learning  that 
makes  him  an  orator;  it  is  the  latent  genius  of  el- 
oquence in  his  soul  that  makes  him  learned,  by 
constantly  impelling  him  to  look  abroad  for  nou 
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iahment,  and  to  lay  all  worlds  under  contribution 
to  feed  that  which  within  him  cries,  like  Homer^s 
giant  quaffing  from  the  goblet  of  Ulysses, 


«t 


More,  gire  me  more  !*' 


All  great  legislators,  ancient  and  modern,  were 
distinguished  as  scholars,  before  they  became  emi- 
nent as  statesmen.  Chatham,  and  Pit,  and  Fox, 
and  Burke,  and  Brougham,  and  Peel,  and  Adams, 
and  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  were  all  remarkable 
for  early  classical  attainments.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  greatness  in  the  clois- 
ters of  the  university.  If  Sheridan  and  Clay  are 
urged  as  exceptions,  let  it  be  remembered  that  only 
one  Sheridan  was  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  Saint 
Stephens,-— only  one  Clay  ever  awed  the  Senate 
with  the  splendor  of  his  fulmin«lions, — and  these 
great  masters  were  not  the  less  admirable  in  learn- 
ing for  being  '*  with  academic  laurels  unadorned.^* 
Since  the  world  began,  genius  without  industry 
has  accomplished  nothing.  No  deception  can  be 
more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  youth,  than  the  indolent 
self-complacency  which  trusts  to  the  supposed  pos- 
session of  superior  endowments.  Not  such  were 
"  the  sons  of  memory,  the  great  heirs  of  fame,** 
whose  history  is  brilliant  with  noble  deeds,  and 
whose  success  should  prompt  and  sustain  our  unti- 
ring toil. 

E.  L.  M. 

Cincinnati f  July^  1847. 


BERTRAND  DU  GUESCLTN, 


A  HISTORICAL  BALLAD. 

It  WAS  a  night  of  festival  in  Windsor**  crowded  halU, 
For  £ngland*s  red  cross,  victor,  wavM  o'ei  Poictier'n  dis- 
tant walls. 
And  British  rank  and  chivalry  and  beauty,  all  had  met 
To  pay,  with  homage  unrestrained,  high  valor^a  mighty  debt. 
While  chief  amid  the  courtly  throng,  that  formed  a  circle 

wide. 
Sat  Pbilippa  the  lovely,  her  young  son  at  her  side. 

Bright  was  the  acene ;  for  o*er  that  full  and  richly-laden 

board, 
A  thousand  perfumM  tapers  floods  of  purest  lustre  pourM ; 
Reflected  in  nnnumber'd  rays  from  many  a  steel-clad  breast; 
Playing,  like  lightning,  'mid  the  folds  of  many  ajewell'd 

vest ; 
And  kindling  that  ancestral  dome,  until  the  eye  eoald  trace 
Each  quaint  device  and  rude  attempt  at  statuary's  grace. 

Free  flow'd  the  wine-cup ;  music  rose  in  glad,  triumphant 

swell. 
And  every  heart  responde<l  fast  to  pleasure's  thoughtless 

■pell. 
Saying  Sir  Bertrand  du  Gucsclin,  a  knight  from  Gallia's 

land. 


Who,  as  an  honor'd  captive,  sat  at  Philippa's  right  band, 
Yet  with  such  rigid  form  and  fnce  of  melancholy  gloom. 
As  though  that  kingly  hall,  for  him,  were  a  sepulchral  tomb. 

"  Ah !  victory  is  biit  empty  boast,  if  this  must  be  the  oost," 
Whisper'd  young  Edward  to  the  queen,  "  far  mlher  bad  «e 

lost 
The  fair  estate  of  Poictier**,  than  press  such  oeedlns 

shame 
On  yon  brave  cavalier,  whoaa  deeds  might  awell  the  liiu 

of  fame;" 
And  as  with  animated  air,  he  urg'd  some  secret  soit, 
His  pleading  tones  were  musical  as  breathings  of  a  6ttt«. 

'*Nay  !  have  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  son!  for  charity's  tweet 

sake, 
[  grant  thy  generous  prayer,"  and  scarce  the  loving  matron 

spake, 
Than  springing  forward,  with  flash'd  cheek,  and  eje,  thit 

flash'd  delights 
The  princely  hoy  bow'd  courteously  unto  the  captive  knight. 
And  cried  aloud,  **  so  help  me  God  !  however  smaH  it  be, 
Name  but  thy  ranaom,  valiant  Sir  I  and  thou,  at  oDce.vt 

free." 

The  statue  mov'd ;  his  hand  unclench'd ;  the  weight  of  fre«t 

despair 
Pas«'d  from  du  Guesclio's  forrow'd  brow,  like  sh»k)wfroa 

the  air ; 
And  seizing  from  the  festive  board,  a  massive  silver  cop, 
He  pour'd  the  red  wine,  till  it  flash'd  in  diamond  sparkles 

up; 
Then  quaflingdeep  the  teeming  draught,  he  said,  io  secesls 

bold, 
"  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  1  pledge  to  pay  in  ri/gis 
gold." 

**  Nay  !  be  not  thou  so  rash,"  rejoin'd  Britannia's  bigh-hon 

heir, 
And  fervent  admiration  rose  above  his  boding  fear: 
'*  Think  how  the  chance  of  ruthless  war,  thy  kingdom  kaih 

o'crthrown. 
Leaving  thee  nought  but  valor's  pearl,  that  thoa  caoit  esli 

thine  own ; 
And  count  it  not  mistrust,  true  knight,  if  I,  thy  princelj 

host. 
Question  how  thou  canst  hope  to  win  thy  freedom  si  such 

cost." 

Then  spoke  Sir  Beitrand ;  and  his  mien  reveal'd  rirht 

proud  was  he. 
To  tell  the  source  of  hidden  wealth,  he  pledg'd  that  fev 

lessly ; 
"  'Tis  tnie,  God  wills  it !  that  I  stand  a  prisoner  here  tcnlay 
Dismantled  by  a  conquering  foe  of  my  ancestral  s««f. 
The  stranger  dwells  within  my  home  ;  no  more  can  I  dcfrnJ 
Those  ancient  towers,  beneath  whose  roof  I  hop'd  my  d«5* 

to  end : 

"  Yet  heaven  be  praisM !  that  I  may  set  my  ranaon  still  si 

high. 
As  when  Gaul's  lily  banner  wav'd  its  folds  triomphanily. 
For  in  my  native  BreUgne  dwell  a  hundred  noble  in\%^ 
Ready  to  mortgage  their  last  fields,  to  buy  me  freedoo  s 

rights ; 
And  e'en  if  these,  by  reckless  fate,  are  swept  awayfw" 

earth, 
I  ask  no  grace,  nor  rats  myself  beneath  my  real  *ofth> 
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**  Why  need  1  f  sinca  by  womui's  trath,  that  fail  was  oever 

known, 
I  wager  there  is  not  in  France,  from  cottage  to  the  throne, 
One  female  heart,  that  doea  not  bleed  in  sorrow  for  my 

sake, 
Who,  since  my  youth,  in  their  good  cause  ne*er  faiKd  a 

lance  to  break ; 
Yes !  the  poor  spinner  at  her  wheel  a  doable  task  would 

Ere  her  tried  champion  should  be  left,  in  foreign  land,  to 
die." 

"  Strong  in  thy  faith,  thou  well  mayst  be,"  replied  the  beau* 

leous  Queen, 
"  For  gentle  spirits  ne*er  forget  their  gratitude,  I  ween  ; 
And  for  the  love  of  my  poor  sex,  I  pray  thee,  noble  sir ! 
Accept  ibis  tribute,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  from  her, 
•  Who.  though  the  consort  of  ihj  foe,  not  longer  would  detain 
A  sword,  that  for  weak  woman's  help,  was  never  drawn  in 

win." 

And  loosening  from  her  wounded  arm,  a  jewelVd  circlet 

bright, 
Where,  diamonds,  on  a  pearl- sown  ground,  glitter'd  like 

fltsrs  at  night. 
With  look  snd  step  magnificent,  as  royalty  should  wear. 
Yet  rife  with  all  that  winning  grace,  that  quick  dispelleth 

fear, 
The  lovely  Philippa  advanc'd  amid  the  courtier  band. 
And  Uid  the  costly  gift  within  the  astonish'd  Bertrand's 

hand. 

'^Lady !  I  ask  no  higher  fame,"  the  joyous  prisoner  cried, 
As  low,  on  bended  knee,  he  sunk,  o'erwhelm'd  by  feeling's 

tide; 
"Bat  long  as  life  shall  last,  I  vow,  0  peerless  dame !  to 

fight 
As  best  my  heart  and  strong  arm  can,  for  none  but  woman^s 

right!" 
And  well  he  kept  his  knightly  troth,  for  chroniclers  declare, 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  left  no  atain  on  bis  escutcheon  fair. 

Mabt  E.  Leb. 
CharleMtony  S.  C, 


THE  LA.TE  R.  H.  WILDE. 

Although  ihe  newspaper  press  of  the  country 
^as  already  given  expression  to  nn  aflecling  sense 
of  the  deep  public  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of 
ihe  gifted  Wilde,  yet  it  is  eminently  proper  that 
some  tribute  should  he  paid  to  his  memory  by  a 
magazine  whose  pages,  in  times  past,  have  been 
graced  by  his  contributions.  He  died  on  the  10th 
day  of  September,  in  New  Orleans,  of  that  disas- 
troas  and  malignant  fever,  which  has  carried  off 
BO  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  oar  great  Southern 
metropolis.  In  the  crowded  ranks  of  its  victims, 
there  was  perhaps  none  other,  who  nnited  in  him- 
self, to  so  great  a  degree,  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  head  and  the  heart.  While  exhibiting  in  his 
<iaily  walk  those  virtues  and  charities  which  lend  a 
charm  to  social  life,  bis  habits  of  studious  applica- 


tion had  raised  him  to  an  exalted  position  at  the 
Bar,  where  his  graceful  eloquence  gave  him  a  com- 
manding influence.  In  Mr.  Wilde,  the  literature 
of  the  South  has  lost,  at  once,  a  votary  and  an 
ornament. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  born  in  Baltimore  about  the  year 
1789.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  studied  the  Law  and  commenced  the 
practice.  In  a  few  years  after  his  admission,  he 
was  made  attorney-general  for  the  State  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  had  barely 
attained  the  age  required  by  law,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Being  defeated  at  the  next  election, 
he  again  resumed  his  profession,  but  in  1835  he 
was  returned  and  from  1828  to  1835  he  continued 
to  occupy  his  seat.  The  most  important  chapter 
in  his  political  history,  perhaps,  was  his  opposition 
to  the  Force  Bill,  which  he  denounced  in  an  effect- 
ive speech,  as  the  precursor  of  a  civil  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Mr.  Wilde  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  studies  and  occupations,  to  which  his  refined 
taste  inclined  him.  On  the  continent  he  amassed 
the  materiel  for  his  work  on  the  Love,  Madness 
and  Imprisonment  of  Tasso,  which  he  published 
soon  aHer  his  return  to  America.  It  is  not,  we 
think,  generally  known,  that,  during  his  residence 
in  Florence,  Mr.  Wilde  rendered  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
a  correct  and  authenticated  portrait  of  Dante,  ta- 
ken in  the  full  glow  of  health  and  in  the  vigor  of 
the  great  poet's  days.  In  the  October  number  of 
the  Knickerbocker  magazine,  for  the  year  1841, 
Mr.  Irving  acknowledges  this  labor  of  love  and 
compares  the  furor  awakened  throughout  Italy  by 
the  discovery  of  thie  work  to  the  sensation  which 
would  probably  occur  in  England,  should  some 
zealous  antiquarian  dig  out  from  the  dusty  recesses 
of  a  building  at  Stratford  a  veritable  original  of 
Shakspeare  in  his  rnff  and  doublet.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Wilde  found  his  picture 
were  these.  Coiiversing  casually  with  an  artist, 
he  learned  by  mere  chance  that  in  the  life  time  of 
Dante  the  pencil  of  Giotto  had  traced  his  features 
on  a  wall  of  the  Bargello,  a  building  which  had 
formerly  been  the  prison  and  the  palace  of  the  re- 
public. This  picture  had  been  suffered  to  mould 
with  the  decaying  edifice  and  was  then  almost  ob- 
literated. With  his  usual  energy  Mr.  Wilde  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  restore  it  and  soon  his 
exertionft  were  crowned  with  success. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Wilde  was  always  happy  and 
spirited.  He  rendered  into  English  verse  many 
choice  excerpts  from  the  Italian,  in  which  he  pre- 
served with  singular  felicity  the  tone  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  most  remarkable  ot  his  poems  were  the 
"  Ode  to  Ease,"  "  Sonnet  to  Lord  Byron,"  "  Na- 
poleon's Grave,"  and  a  touching  little  song,  which 
is  80  feeling  a  specimen  of  the  tendereat  melan- 
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choly,  that,  although  often  published,  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  introducing  it. 

•'STANZAS. 

"  My  life  isjike  the  summer  roset 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  8catter*d  on  the  ground — to  die! 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  si^eeiest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  wnste  to  see- 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

"  My  life  is  like  tlie  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail— its  date  is  brief, 

Restless  and  soon  to  pass  away. 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fail  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

"  My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 
Bui  none,  alas  !  shall  mourn  for  me  !*' 

Ah !  many,  very  many,  shill  mourn  for  the  gen- 
erous and  the  gifted !  Light  lie  the  turf  on  the 
ashes  of  the  poet !  His  most  adequate  epitaph  is 
written  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen  and  winds  and  waves  shall  sing  his 
requiem. 

"  Call  it  not  vain.  They  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies. 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  bis  obsequies/' 

T. 


TO  THE   EVENING   STAR. 

BY   THE   REV.    RICHARD   T.    BROWN. 

Thou  trembling  watcher  of  the  twilight  hours, 

I  love  to  see  thee  with  thy  holy  ray 
Serenely  beaming  when  the  darkness  lowers 

And  draws  its  curtains  round  the  sleeping  day. 

High  on  thy  post  within  the  jewelled  sky, 
Thou  speakest  of  immortal,  deathless  things  ;* 

How  the  high  soul  shall  wear  an  angel's  eye. 
And  float  through  ether  on  untiring  wings. 

« 

Thou  drawest  out  ray  soul  with  thy  pure  l^earos 
From  its  dark  prison-huusa  of  sin  and  pain, 

Up  to  the  world  of  light,  the  land  of  dreams, 
To  watch  with  thee  upon  the  nightly  plain. 

Soon  as  the  watch-fire  glimmers  o'er  the  hill. 
And  thy  soft  rays  have  kissed  my  feverish  brow, 


I  take  my  post  in  silenee  deep  and  still, 
And  breathe  to  God  my  grateful  prayer  and «ow. 

TKo-i  hast  a  voice,  sweet  teacher  or  the  eve, 
And  holy  truths  thou  tellest  in  mine  ear; 

What  heavenly  lessons  do  thy  pore  lieams  weave. 
If  earthly  men  would  but  those  lessons  hear! 

Thou  pleadest  for  the  sky !  when  earth's  day-god 
Hath  quenched  his  orb  'mid  thuodeis  long  and  lo«d, 

Thou  seemest  to  point  with  prophet's  golden  rod 
To  realms  of  light  unsullied  by  a  cloud. 

Bright  star !  each  ray  doth  pierce  my  heaving  bresit. 
And  warms  its  coldest  cell  with  aUar;/Sre, 

Until  I  bum  to  be  a  spirit  blest, 
And  bear  the  angels  say,  come,  come  vp  Jugker! 


Notices  0f  Neto  VBovfu. 


ADDRESS 

Before  the  Alumni  Asiociatwn  of  the  Unhenity  tjf  Nertk 
Carolma,  deUvered  m  Oirard  Hail,  June  2nd,  1847,  ((^^ 
evening prtxedmg  Commeneemeni  day,)  by  Hen.  JJ»  '- 
Mason,  L,L,    D.  Washingtoju   J.  <f  C.  &  Gidtan.  jg».24. 

This  is  a  composition  which  we  earnestly  refotnoendro 
the  attentive  pemsal  of  every  reader  in  America,  ptriicu- 
larly  amons  its  youth.  It  is  an  able  and  roost  eloqifnlci- 
position  of  the  happiness,  dignity,  and  powerconferredofws 
us  as  a  people  and  a  nation  by  the  wisdom  of  oar  f«th*'» 
in  the  foundation  and  addption  of  our  present  rep«b]ic»n 
system  and  institutions.  It  is  calculated  to exciic  the prwle, 
nerve  the  resolution  and  cheer  the  heart  of  every  lotcr  of 
republicanism  and  Miever  in  that  glorious  doctrine— 5fan'f 
advance  towards  perfection  and  bia  capability  of  se!f-fo»- 
emment.  The  English  Tourist  and  the  English  Joofniltii 
may  berate,  belittle  and  belie  us,  but  a  few  sUliitic*  la^en 
from  this  speech  of  Mr.  Mason  will  set  the  boldest  of  theia 
at  naught,  and  restore  to  us  all  our  hope  and  confidence. 

We  would  be  glad,  did  our  time  and  space  permit,  to  «n- 
alyzc  and  comment  upon  this  beautiful  Address  snd  make 
copious  extracts  from  its  glowing  pages,  but  as  it  is,  we  can 
only»  like  Robin  Hood,  add  our  halloo  when  weseewtnily 
aimed  a  shaft,  or  so  well  stricken  a  blow." 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Americans 
are  peculiarly  a  thinking  people.  Mr,  Mason  aitriba'.w 
this,  and  with  reason,  to  the  workings  of  our  Repahliran 
system. 

"He,  (the  American  citizen.)  wields  the  power  of  il»' 
elective  franchise,  and  determines  by  his  vote  ihf  choice 
alike  of  measures  and  of  men  ;  not  only  tcko  shall  mJehifU, 
but  what  shall  rule  him ;  he  sits  in  the  jury  box,  and  tiw 
fortune,  the  fame,  nay  the  very  life  of  his  oe^»«or,  resfi 
upon  his  decision  ;  he  is  called  as  a  witness,  and  is  swum 
to  give  true  testimony  on  questions  involving  the  d<»e?e*t 
interests  and  the  most  important  results  ;  or.  liy  the  suffra- 
ges of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  is  clothed  with  still  jrfal«r 
trusts,  and  assumes  responsibilities  which  beloog  ooI>  t© 
the  highest  stations  in  the  gift  of  the  people.**— p.  15- 

The  plain  man  amongst  us  early  learns  his  importanc*- ;« 
a  political  point  of  view.  He  has  leisure,  in  Ibis  pr<»r'^'« 
country,  to  attend  public  meetintt.    He  hetw  tke  »<•• 
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raents  and  reuoning  on  both  stdei  of  a  queiition  of  the 
more  able  and  educated  leaden  of  party.  He  reads  them 
\a  ibe  Deirspap4>rs — he  talks  them  over  with  his  neighbors — 
be  reflects  upon  them«  and  he  delivers  his  vote  upon  men 
and  measures  with  ao  enlightened  jadgment  and  a  clear 
iruigkt  into  his  own  and  his  countiy's  interests.  His  pow- 
eri  of  iliougbt  are  thos  exercised  and  improved  and  hence 
it  ia  thai  the  sagacity,  the  caution,  the  power  of  resource 
aod  the  fertility  of  invention  of  the  Yankee  have  become 
a  "bjre  word  among  the  nations.*'  To  nothing  else  than 
this  working  of  our  system  of  government,  and  great  diffu- 
sioa  of  education,  can  the  unexampled  progress  of  this  na 
tioD  be  attributed. 

la  tbe  composition  of  this  address,  Mr.  Mason  has  ex- 
hibited a  rare  combination  of  talents.  He  has  been  from 
hia  youth  up  eminently  a  man  of  action ;  the  harness  has 
been  seldom  laid  aside ;  early  eng«ge<l  in  the  ''  discords  of 
professional  strife,  tbe  hard  competitions  of  business,"  the 
fierce  and  engrossing  struggle  for  political  supremacy,  and 
tbe  Lbors  of  legislation.  Then  came  the  honors  and  du- 
ties vS  the  bench  in  his  native  State,  tbe  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  the  high  law  office  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  finally  the  heart  of  the  Navy  swelled  with  joy  to 
welconic  bin  back  again  to  that  station  where  he  bad  won 
*omuch  admiration  and  regard  by  the  vigor  of  bis  admin* 
isifatioa,  the  justice  of  bis  decisions,  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  and  the  amenities  of  his  manner.        * 

We  aay  that  he  has  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  gifts, 
for  we  think  it  remarkable  thai  a  man  who  has  been  thus 
engaged  all  his  life  long  in  these  active  and  engrossing  par- 
toils,  should  have  shown,  as  he  has  done  in  this  ^dress, 
tbe  far-aigktednesa  of  the  thougbtfai  philosopher  combined 
With  the  grace  and  elegance  of  tbe  acoomplisbed  scholar. 
It  abounds  with  rich  classical  allusion  and  graceful  and 
liappy  quotation ,  and  we  would  have  given  much  to  have 
heiud  bis  soft  and  most  muaical  voice  pronouncing  in  tbe 
aalls  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  to  the  listening  youth,  who 
tortured  in  the  same  lap,  were  to  succeed  him  in  the  great 
business  of  life,  the  following  concluding  sentences  of  the 
sddreas — 

'*  Living  under  tbe  only  free  government  on  earth,  upon 
OS  are  concentrated  the  deareat  political  hopes  of  man. 
Wherever  glitters  the  crown  of  despotism,  or  faintly  throbs 
the  heart  of  freedom — wherever  toil  goes  unrewarded,  or 
human  right  is  crushed  beneath  oppression — from  patriots 
of  all  climes,  and  the  oppressed  of  every  land — come  blend- 
ed to  our  ears  voices  alike  of  warning  and  entreaty ;  all 
iovoking  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  holy  trust  and  to  preserve 
it  sacredly  for  the  civil  redemption  of  the  world.  The 
roicea  of  the  past  come  mingled  with  tbe  voices  of  tbe 
present,  and  amid  the  graves  of  fallen  empires,  and  the 
splendid  ruins  of  departed  greatness,  we  gather  anew  the 
solemn  lesson  of  individual  duty.  Let  us  receive  it  with 
subroiasioo,  and  reverence,  and  awe  ;  and  let  it  increase 
the  warmth  of  our  patriotism,  the  earnestness  of  our  virtue, 
and  the  devoledness  of  our  toil,  if  we  would  discharge 
aright  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  country  and  mankind, 
let  us  begin  by  discharging  aright  the  duty  which  we  to 
ourselves. 

"  This  above  all ;  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.' " 


Fntk  GleaningM^  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  tht  Old  Fielda  of 
Continental  Europe.    By  Ik.  Marvel. 

This  is  the  sweetest  of  "  sentimental  Journeys"  since 
that  in  which  we  read  how  Sterne  travelled  from  Calais  in 
tbe  chaise  with  the  lady  whose  '*  face  of  about  twenty -six— 
of  a  clear  transparent  brown,"  is  so  well  known  to  us  all ; 


how  be  felt  tbe^ulse  of  the  beautiful  grisette,  *  who  showed 
him  the  way  to  the  Opera  Comtquet  and  talked   with  poor 
Maria  by  the  poplar,  near  M online/     This  Mr.  Ik.  Marvel, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  himself,  is  somewhat  like 
Sterne— alike  with  a  difference  as  Charles  Lamb  says.    Ha 
seems  to  us,  (who  believe  in  the  **  hereditary  transmission," 
&c.,)  what  a  descend :int  of  Sterne  would  be  in  these  days  ; 
possessing  some  of  his  grandfather's  qualities,  but  wanting 
some  and  having  others  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  with  all 
his  characteristic  altered  by  these  rooJern  times,  and  af- 
fected by  modern  literature.    He  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
peculiar  humor  of  Sterne,  but  more  subdued  ;  be  has  much 
of  his  imaginative  tenderness,  but  is  more  romantic  ;  while 
he  wants  his  deep  pathos ;  and  although  he  is  a  close  obser- 
ver of  individualities,  never  shows  that  strong,  keen  intel- 
lect, which  is  continually  flashing  like  steel  through  the  va- 
garies of  the  Englishman.    It  is  decidedly  the  moat  agree- 
able book  of  the  seasor),— and  it  will  be  read  when  the  sea- 
son IS  over,  too.    The  author's  mind  is  peculiarly  healthy 
and  fresh ;  and  those  who  have  been  irritated  and  fevered 
by  the  reading  of  such  books  as  Martin  the  Foundling,  or 
the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  (intellectual  gin  drinking,) 
will  find  this  a  moat  soothing,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful 
book.    It  produces  ikat  same  pleasant  and  dreamy  feeling, 
which  a  lonely  ride  in  a  clear  evening  of  this  sweet  season 
crestes.    A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  to  be  obtained 
from  this  book, — information  that  sticlu.    He  gives  mental 
daguerreotypes  of  the  Cafeaand  Maisons  Garnies  of  Paris, 
and  of  Hungarian  pessants  and  inn«.    Nor  is  the  '*  Pipe 
with  the  Dutchman"  inferior  to  tbe  first  part.    From  this 
portion  we  fake  the  following  extract,  which  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  descriptive  style  of  this  author : 

*'  Little  yards  were  before  the  houses  and  sfocked  with 
all  sorts  of  flowers  arranged  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so 
clean — walks,  beds,  and  flowers — that  I  am  sure  a  passing 
.sparrow  could  not  have  trimmed  his  feathers  in  tbe  plat 
without  bringing  out  a  toddling  Dutch  wife  with  her  broom. 
The  fences  were  absolutely  polished  with  pains;  and  the 
hedges  were  clipped,  not  with  shears,  but  with  scissors. 
Now  and  then,  fares  would  peep  out  of  the  windows,  but 
in  general,  the  curtains  were  close  drawn.  We  saw  no 
men,  but  one  or  two  old  gardeners  and  half  a  dozen  paint- 
ers. Girls  we  met,  who  would  pass  a  word  to  my  enter- 
tainer and  a  glance  to  me,  and  a  low  courtesy,  and  would 
chuckle  the  baby  under  the  chin  and  glance  again.  But 
they  were  not  better  dressed  nor  prettier  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  besides  having  a  great  deal  shorter  waists  andlar- 
ger  ankles.  They  looked  happy,  and  healthy,  and  home- 
like. 

*'  Little  boys  were  rolling  home  from  school — rolling  I 
mean  as  a  seamen  rolls — with  their  short  legs  and  fat  bodies 
and  phlegmatic  faces.  Two  of  them  were  throwing  oflT 
hook  and  bait  into  the  canal  from  under  the  trees ',  and  good 
fishers  I  dare  s»y  they  made,  for  never  a  word  did  tbey 
speak  ;  and  I  almost  fancied  that  if  I  had  stepped  quietly 
up  and  kicked  one  of  them  into  the  canal,  the  other  would 
have  quietly  pulled  in  his  line — taken  off"  his  bait— put  alt 
in  his  pocket,  and  toddled  off  in  true  Dutch  style  lo  tell  his 
Dutch  mamma." 


We  are  indebted  to  our  obliging  friends,  Messrs.  Drinker 
&  Morris,  for  transmitting  us  the  following  new  works : 

Lottia  the  Fourteenth^  or  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seven- 
teenth  Century.    By  Miss  Pardoe.     Part  5. 

This  part  is  quite  equal  in  point  of  exquiitite  embellish- 
ment and  typography  to  any  of  its  predecessors  and  does 
infinite  credit  lo  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

They  have  also  just  published, 
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A  sJimpte  Slory,  by  Mra.  Inchbald,  b^ing  No.  102  of 
ibeir  *•  Library  of  Select  NotcIs." 

Part  7  of  the  eheap  serial  edition  of  Thicr*8  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  from  the  press  of  Carey  & 
Hart. 

No.  28  of  the  Harpers*  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
which  has  been  so  highly  and  jusll)  commended  for  its  il- 
lustrations and  subject  matter. 

TanC*  Fortnight  Ramblt  and  other  poems.  By  Thomas 
Mackellar,  author  of  **  Droppings  from  the  Heart."  Phil- 
adelphia, Published  by  Carey  &  Hart.  1847.  pp.  216, 
12  mo. 

This  little  volume  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman, 
who  hHs  long  since  been  registered  among  the  poets,  but 
we  fear  there  is  not  much  in  his  present  effusion  Icr  en- 
hance his  Parnassian  reputation.  With  here  and  there  a 
passage  of  beauiy  or  a  gem  of  thought,  there  are  many  pu- 
erilities and  affectations,  which  strike  us  aa  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Mackellar.  There  has  evidently  been  little  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  manner  of  the  poems  and  the  author's  muse  has 
certainly  no  faculty  of  description,  in  his  visit  to  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  the  sweetest  spot  thai  affection  ever  se- 
lected for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  verse  falls  far  below 
the  theme  and  we  are  entertained  with  truisms  and  trite 
reflections,  unrelieved  by  any  felicities  of  expression  or 
any  touches  of  genuine  pathos.  The  most  simple  and 
graceful  of  the  smaller  poems,  we  think,  is  the  short  one,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  Canto,  of  the  Watchman's  cry  of  the 
Hours.  It  must  be  said  in  Mr.  Mackelhtr's  praise  that  his 
verse  runs  trippingly  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  wholesome 
ethics  and  serene  philosophy. 

The  PxMic  Men  of  the  RevottUion,  <fc.  In  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan.  L.L.  D.,  with  a  Bi- 
ograpical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  additional  notes  and 
references  by  his  sou,  John  T.  S.  Sullivan.  Philadel- 
phia.    Caiey  &  Hjtrt.     1847. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  author,  editor  and  publish- 
er to  attempt  any  lengthy  notice  of  this  work,  after  dipping 
so  slightly,  as  we  have  done,  into  its  pafjes.  We  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  well  printed  octavo,  with  a  handsome  por- 
trait of  the  author  facing  its  title  page,  and  ihat  ii  contains 
many  historical  and  biogrnphieal  sketches  of  Revolution- 
ary men,  colored  doubtless  by  party  prejudices,  butgraphic 
and  drawn  with  a  skilful  pen.  The  portraitures  embrace 
nearly  all  the  worthies  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  Without  venturing  at  this  time  to  say  how 
far  they  are  faithful  and  correct,  we  predict  that  this  work 
will  make  a  sensation  in  the  reading  world. 


A  new  edition  of  Livy  with  English  notes,  by  Professor 
Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  from  the  press  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Cb. 

The  late  hour  at  which  these  volumes  were  received, 
must  be  our  apology  for  this  summary  acknowledgment  of 
them.  Some  of  them  well  merit  an  extended  notice  and 
at  some  future  time  we  may  recur  to  them  again. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

An  arrangement  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Minor,  by  which  I  have 
become  the  proprietor  of  the  '*  Southern  and  Western  Lit- 
erary Messenger  and  Review,"  devolves  upon  me  the  du- 
ties and  reKponsibilities  of  iu  editorial  management.    To 


those,  who,  for  so  many  years  have  extended  towards  thai 
Magazine  a  generous  and  enlightened  patronage,  it  is  due 
that  this  new  relation  I  bear  to  them  should  be  at  once  sa- 
nounced.  With  the  present  number,  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Minor,  as  Editor  of  the  Messenger,  are  at  an  end,  hot  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  the  new 
vocation  (o  which  he  proposes  to  direct  his  energies,  be  will 
still  contribute  to  its  pages  and  materially  assist  io  ifae  for- 
mation of  the  work. 

It  is  not  without  some  distrust  that  I  assume  the  oootro! 
of  a  periodical,  which,  during  a  space  of  thirteen  yean, 
has  been  the  representative  of  Southern  taste  and  the  ve- 
hicle of  Southern  feeling  and  opinion.     Started  under  ad- 
verse auspices  by  the  late  Mr.  White,  and  pushed  into  f«Tor 
by  his  unflagging  exertions,  it  soon  attained  a  high  charae- 
ter  and  drew  around  it  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  lar|e 
body  of  influential  friends.     Four  years  ago,  when  death 
had  removed  its  devoted  founder  from  among  us,  Mr.Mioor 
succeeded  to  his  arduous  ofiice,  and  has  toiled  in  behalf  of 
the  Messenger  with  a  seal  and  ability  that  merited aod  has 
received  the  approval  of  a  discerning  public.    It  it  n^er 
of  honest  pride  for  those  whose  efforts  have  built  op  and 
whose  counsels  have  guided  the  Messenger,  to  look  back 
u  pon  what  it  has  accomplished.    It  has  called  into  active 
exercise  talent,  which  else  had  lain  dormant  and  ofeless. 
[t  has  been  the  medium  through  which  our  aUett  men  and 
most  thoughlfAl  "Writers  have  addressed  the  Hteraiy  ear  of 
the  reading  world.    It  has  furnished  amasement  sjid  in- 
struction to  a  large  eircle  of  readers  and  beguiled  many  a 
weary   hour  with  the  hsppiest  inspirations  nf  the  poetic 
muse.     But,  the  past,  full  as  it  is  of  pleasing  recollections, 
can  avail  nothing,  but  as  a  help  and  guide  to  the  fatarr. 
Will  the  public  suffer  a  work,  which  has  done  so  much,  to 
decline  for  want  of  encouragement  ?    Shall  the  Messenger 
ever  want  friends  in  the  South,  of  whose  rights  it  has  ever 
been  the  peculiar  guardian  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.    I  appeal 
to  the  litentry  intelligence  of  Virginia,  of  every  State  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  MetK'A 
to  sustain  and  foster  it,  and  I  have  an  abiding  Iruit  :b«i 
this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.      For  myself.  I  «aRt 
from  it  only  a. support.     1  am  determined  to  work fdilhfully 
and  strenuously,  and  I  am  assured  of  the  assistance  and  ro- 
operation  of  able  contributors,  whose  pens  will  make  the 
Messenger  worthy  of  its  best  days. 

It  is  not  designed  to  make  any  changes  in  the  spintcf 
its  conduct.  While  always  prompt  to  defend  Southern  in- 
terests, it  will  maintain  in  politics  a  strictly  neutral  |nMu<d. 
No  attempt  to  array  one  portion  of  the  Union  acainsttbe 
other,  or  to  excite  sectional  feelings  and  jealooste?,  »<ll 
ever  meet  with  countenance  in  its  pages.  Its  proriiKe 
shall  be  rather  to  regard  the  Republic  of  Letters  ssad  la- 
dissoluble  confederacy,  recognizing  no  landmarks  ot  'earn- 
ers of  division,  but  united  together  as  a  literary  brotfcff- 
hood,  by  sympathies  of  a  kindred  nature  and  a  cofiaiQttC^y 
of  tastes,  Nenlimeuts  and  pursuits. 

In  ihe  November  number  I  shall  address  the  P*lrooiM 
the  Messenger  more  at  length  with  regard  to  its  prospects. 
I  take  occasion,  however,  to  state,  that  ail  the  debts  doe  ^ 
Messenger  for  the  13th  volume  have  been  conveyed  to  sKt 
and  I  earnestly  request  delinquent  subscribers  to  remit. as 
soon  as  |>ossible,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  I  ida5 
say  here  also,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  abandon  mj 
profession,  but  to  continue  as  heretofore  a  practiUoscr  ot 
the  law. 

Editors  of  journals  and  magasines,  friendly  to  the  Mef- 
aenger.  will  confer  a  favor  by  granting  this  notice  an  itaft' 
tion  in  their  columns. 


JNO.  R.  THOMPSON. 


Richtnond,  Septembrr  2Stk,  1947. 
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THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  PATRONS'. 


The  present  nomber  of  the  Metsenger  domes  to 
yoa  onder  the  goidanee  of  a  oew  Editor.  On  the 
cover  joa  will  read  a  stranger's  name,  where  you 
bive  been  wont  to  see  one  endeared  to  jroa  by  a 
loog  and  pleasant  intercourse.  In  the  Editor's 
eoraer,  yoo  will  miss  the  familiar  teaehings  of  a 
P6D,  which  has  held  excellent  converse  with  yon, 
daring  a  period  of  four  years.  The  person,  on 
whom  has  fallen  his  Editorial  maatle,  now  ad- 
drsisee  you»  and  as  the  public  ear  is  ever  open  to 
tbe  cadences  of  an  noaceostomed  voice— 

"  Aa  when  s  well-graeed  actor  leaves  the  stage 

The  eyea  of  ineii 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next," 

^  rappoees  yoQ  will  grant  a  patient  hearing  while 
be  ventures  a  few  words  by  way  of  salutation. 

In  this  place,  however,  he  has  something  to  say 
^rood  a  mere  firiendly  greeting.  It  is  proper  that 
the  Messenger  should  be  discussed  in  connection 
*i(h  its  history,  its  prospects  and  iu  aims.  The 
oceuiott  invites  too  some  serious  refleotions  on  the 
Hterature  of  the  country  and  the  causes,  which 
bsve  hitherto  opetated  to  retard  its  progress.  These 
>re  kindred  topics  and  deserve  at  our  hands  an  at- 
teative  consideration. 

We  presome  that  none  will  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion, that  an  exalted  literature  is  the  noblest  trait  in 
&  national  character.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
that  letters  and  husbandry  are  the  two  principal 
profeasions.  Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  better 
ctleulated  to  hamaniae  a  people,  to  raise  them  in 
the  iiandasd  of  irne  greatnees,  than  an  expansive 
iDtellectoal  development.  It  gives  them  an  inflo- 
cnes  surpassing  the  pr^sligt  of  military.  Ikme  and 
^  power  that  shdl  servive  the  wreck  of  dynatliea 
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and  throndSk  Aeoordingly  all  history  goes  to  m« 
tablish  that  those  nations  who  have  most  cultiva* 
ted  polite  letters,  have  exercised  the  largest  sway 
over  human  aflfhirs  and  left  ns  tlie  worthiest  exam* 
pies  of  national  renown.  Why  do  we  venerate 
Athens  above  all  the  cities  of  antiquity  1  Be- 
cause she  has  bequeathed  to  ns  the  rich  legacy  of 
an  imperishable  literature  and  upon  her  modpls  wa 
aie  uoght  tb  fonn  our  style.  What  throws  a  hale 
around  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X 1  Assuredly,  ila 
liierary  lustre.  If  w»  Uiok  back  to  the  age  of 
Eliaabetb  or  Louies  we  shall  find  their  most  per- 
manent glory,  not  in  Turenne  leading  vast  arroiea 
in  the  field,  or  Ralegh  giving  chase  to  the  galleons 
of  Spain,  but  in  their  mental  wealth-«in  Shaks- 
peare,  Maasinger,  Jonson  and  Marlowe,  in  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Bossuet  and  Massillon. 

Humiliating  to  our  pride  as  may  be  the  oonfes- 
sion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  America  has  added 
little  as  yet  to  the  garners  of  intellect.  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
accomplished  great  results.  The  finest  merchant- 
navy  in  the  world  wafU  to  our  shores  the  products 
of  the  Orient  and  carries  back  the  fabrics  of  a 
thousand  looms.  The  prophetic  rhapsody  of  Dar- 
win has  been  more  than  fulfilled  in  our  facilities  of 
locomotion  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  Ameri- 
can, in  the  wondrous  invention  of  the  Telegraph, 
to  reduce  to  practical  utility  what  an  old  writer 
foreshadowed  as  a  figment  of  fanny,  *  But  we  are 
still  dependent  on  our  transatlantic  brethren  for  the 
more  important  and  considerable  portion  of  our 
literature*     We  can  point  as  yet  to  no  poem  of 

V  See  No.  241  of  lh«  Sptetstor. 

"  Strsds  is  his  fralqsioas,"  4ie» 
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American  oampositjon  which  is  likely  to  beeomea 
classic.  The  sketches  of  Irving  and  the  histories 
of  Prescott,  have  indeed  reflected  credit  on  our 
literary  pretensions,  and  pleasant  Sidney  Snnith, 
were  he  now  among  the  living,  could  ask  no  longer, 
**  Who  reads  an  American  book  V*  But  as  a  great 
Continent,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  still  in  lit- 
erary leading-strings. 

To  account  for  this  acknowledged  inferiority, 
many  causes  have  been  assigned.  It  would  be 
rank  injustice  to  ourselves,  in  view  of  what  we 
ha^ve  done  in  ot^her  departments  of  science,  to  sup- ' 
pcise  that  it  springs  from  any  lack  of  native  talent. 
The  cause  which  is  most  received  does  not  obtain 
oor  assent.  Tt  is  urged  that  speaking  as  we  do,  a 
common  language  with  England,  and  sharing  with 
her  the  priceless  treasures  of  her  literature,  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  trant  of  a  separate  store- 
house, and  have  thus  neglected  to  supply  it.  Now 
the  possession  of  this  common  literature  must  ne- 
cessarily act  upon  the  intelligence  of  England  in 
like  manner  as  upon  ourselves,  and  if  it  has  im- 
peded our  progress  in  letters,  it  must  also  have  im- 
peded hers.  To  admit  this,  would  be  to  advance 
the  jabsurd  opinion,  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  copious 
and  elegant  literature,  prevents  all  further  contri- 
butions to  it  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has 
reached  already  its  point  of  culmination  and  is  des- 
tined to  rise  no  higher  in  its  intellectual  orbit.  We 
reject  at  once  an  argument  which  assumes  that  ad- 
vancement carries  in  itself  a  check  to  its  onward 
course.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  under  the  ordinations  of  a  wise  Providence, 
the  human  mind  Is  continually  progressive  and  that 
each  stride  places  it  upon  a  vantage-ground,  from 
which  a  farther  point  may  be  attained.  Nulla  veati* 
gia  retrorsum.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  thought  that  the  English  drama  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it  was 
ever  destined  to  reach.  In  the  plays  of  that  period 
there  was  indeed  much  power  and  originality*  But 
a  few  years  and  there  was  born  a  man,  whose  ge- 
nius peopled  the  stage  with  the  images  of  a  nobler 
creation,  and  uttered  the  lessons  of  a  higher  philos- 
ophy. And  shall  we  say  that  another  Shakspeare 
shall  never  appear  to  dignify  humanity  T  It  is  no 
ondcr-estimate  of  the  exalted  powers  of  the  great 
dramatist  to  suppose  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
dramas  may  be  composed  more  effective  than  Ham- 
let or  Lear.  It  is  rather  to  say,  that  the  range  of 
the  mind  is  boundless,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  as- 
•ignad  to  the  improvement  of  man^s  diviner  facul- 
tiea. 

Another  cause  of  our  literary  inferiority  is  brought 
forward  in  oor  form  of  government.  The  enemies 
of  free  government  have  referred,  with  an  air  of 
trtiimph  to  the  United  States,  as  an  instance  of 
the  injurious  effect  of  republican  principles  on  let- 
lers  and  the  arts,  and  they  contend  that  a  low  stan- 
dard of  ezoellenec  is  the  inevitable  and  legitimate 


result  of  equality.  The  argument  is,  therefore, 
that  the  prevalence  of  free  institutions  over  the 
world  would  necessarily  extinguish  the  rtjs  of 
science  and  learning  and  cause  the  human  family 
to  fall  back  into  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
past.  To  expose  this  fallacy  would  betray  osiDto 
a  discussion  at  once  trite  and  anprofitable.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  absolutism  from  whence  it  spraag. 
But  we  can  say  with  truth  that  it  is  only  when  ge- 
nius has  been  left  free  and  untrammelled,  that  she 
has  poured  forth  her  loftiest  inspirations.  The 
poet,  uttering  the  voice  of  song  from  bis  looely 
cottage,  with  no  other  immunity  than 

**  the  glorioat  privilegs 
Of  being  indepeDdent," 

will  live  longer  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity, 
than  all  the  laureates  who  have  ever  embalmed  the 
follies  of  royalty  in  stipulated  panegyric  and  com- 
pulsory fervor.    The  literature  which  has  floartsb- 
ed  in  the  hot-bed  of  royal  patronage,  has  always 
been  a  sickly  flower  and  has  diffused  but  a  passing 
and  partial  Iragrance.    To  exemplify  these  troths, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  a  gii\ed  poet  of  oor  own 
time  and  to  contrast  the  beauty  and  graodeor  of 
the  Excursion,  with  an  Ode  recently  pronoaoeedby 
Wordsworth  at  the  Installation  of  Prince  Albert 
as  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
While  we  cannot  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
reasons,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we  are  still  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  our  literary  inferiority  opoo 
other  and  more  rational  grounds.  And  among  tbeoi, 
we  regard  as  most  important,  onr  pecoliar  social 
conditions,  growing  out  of  our  position  as  a  new 
country.     In  all  infant  communities,  the  attention 
of  the  people  is,  first  of  all,  directed  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  State.     To  rear  habitable  aeitlemeots. 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  provide  a  system  of  national  defence,  these 
are  the  occupations,  which  demand  their  earliest 
concern.     In  a  meagre  population,  no  one  can  he 
spared  firom  these  urgent  duties  to  foster  letters, 
the  want  of  which  cannot  yet  be  felt.    From  ibe 
very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  lUerary  cUss. 
The  temples  of  justice  must  precede  the  lyeeon 
and  the  university,  and  there  roust  be  laid  an  agri- 
cultural basis  for  all  the  branches  of  iatellectul 
research.     While  the  energies  of  our  infant  Re- 
public have  been  directed  to  these  necessary  ob- 
jects, letters  and  the  arts  have  progressed  in  Englaad 
and  on  the  Continent,  under  the  eoconraging  aot- 
picea  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  whole  time  ia  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits.      De  Tocqoeville,  per- 
haps the  most  acute  foreign    observer  who  has 
ever  visited  America,  says,  that  •*  at  the  very  ii««i 
when  the  Americans  were  naturally  iaoliosd  to  in- 
quire nothing  of  science  but  its  special  appli«'*" 
to  the  useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering  m 
comfortable,  learned  and  literary  Eorope  waa  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  oommon  toarces  of  (rath 
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tod  ill  inproTiag  at  the  aane  time  ftlf  that  can 
minister  to  the  pleasuraa  or  saiiafy  the  wanta  of 
mtn.**  *  We  have  been  engaged,  too,  in  a  great 
politieaJ  experiment.  The  struggle  for  freedom  in 
thia  Western  Hemisphere,  an  issue  between  the 
powers  of  Kght  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  broke 
out  just  at  that  period  of  our  history,  when  we 
were  preparing  to  pot  forth  some  literary  efforts, 
tod  those,  who  under  other  circomstanoes  would 
ha?e  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  langusge  which 
Chathsro  spoke,  were  absorbed  in  the  shock  and 
stir  of  passing  evenU.  The  people  of  these  colo- 
nies turned  from  the  peaceful  avocations  which 
had  employed  them  and  made  an  united  opposition 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  English  Parliament  and 
Crowo.  They  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles  to 
decide  a  momentous  question,  and  until  that  deci- 
•ion  was  rendered,  they  abandoned  all  other  pur- 
taits.  When  Peace  at  last  smiled  on  their  victo- 
rious eagles,  a  government  was  framed,  which  was 
to  demonstrate  a  problem  in  political  science,  and 
froQi  the  day,  which  saw  the  signatures  affixed  lo 
the  immortal  inbtrument  which  binds  us  together, 
to  the  present  time,  the  first  minds  of  the  nation 
hare  never  ceased  to  regard  the  operation  of  that 
Rnvernment  with  xealons  and  anxious  interest. 
We  cannot  regret  this,  even  while  we  deduce  from 
it  oar  literary  poverty,  for  if  the  price  of  liberty 
he  eternal  vigilance  and  the  cause  of  free  institu- 
tions be  threatened  by  open  enemies  from  without 
tod  treacherous  friends  within,  the  State  cannot  be 
guarded  with  too  watchful  a  care.  This  untiring 
dpTotiun  to  politics,  has  not  been  without  happy 
effects  in  exhibiting  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of 
the  capacity  of  our  people  i^i  the  highest  efforts  of 
forensic  eloquence,  of  staieftmanship  and  diploma- 
cy. In  the  progressive  changes  of  the  country,  then, 
from  a  sparaely  settled  region  to  one  swarming 
with  an  opulent  and  enlightened  population,  have 
*e  not  abondant  reason  to  hope  for  a  noble  Htera- 
hire,  adapted  to  our  sensibilities  and  adequate  to 
oar  wants  1  When  some  future  Waverley  shall 
^epiet  the  dooiestic  charities  and  home-bred  vir- 
toea  of  America  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  or  some 
Qnborn  minstrel  shall  **  wake  to  eestasy  the  living 
lyre,"  he  will  find  millions  to  laugh  and  weep  over 
his  chapters,  or  to  be  roused  by  "his  strains  from 
^he  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  to 

"  the  oestisuoss  woods, 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  aw^  hears  oo  aound, 
Sare  his  o«n  dashings." 

But  before  the  golden  age  of  American  letters 
c&n  be  ushered  in,  there  is  another  depressing  cause, 
*hich  must  cease  to  operate,  or  most,  in  a  great 
"»e«ure,  be  removed.  It  arises  out  of  the  enor- 
"lOQt  increase  of  new  books.  The  facifities  af- 
forded by  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of 
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printing,  have  wonderfally  mnltiplied  .the  number 
of  booka  issued  from  the  press.  Every  day  brings 
forth  aome  ancet  volume,  and  we  have  werka  foU 
lowing  each  other  io  rapid  aoecessien  eo  every  eon* 
ceivable  subject.  The  eatalogeee  of  puUishere 
now  contain  longer  liata  of  authors  than  were  to 
be  f<Hiod  some  yeara  ago  in  the  largeat  Ubrariee. 
As  the  fumntity  increases,  the  qumlUy  is  impaired, 
and  while  there  are  many  books  to  be  **  tasted,'* 
there  are  few  to  be  *'  awalluwed,"  and  still  feweri 
aa  my  Lord  Ba^on  hath  it,  **  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested.** Where  so  much  more  is  to  be  read« 
reading  becomes  hasty  and  auperficial,  and  as  this 
habit  leads  to  a  want  of  refleeiion  aa  well  among 
authora  as  readera,  an  ephemeral  and  frivolous  liu 
erature  loads  the  tables  of  the  bookseller.  We 
have  bad  treatises  and  bad  biographies,  essays  with- 
out  thought,  and  verses  fit  only  to  line  porlman* 
teaua.  Nor  ia  this  all.  We  have  beea  introdoeed 
latterly,  through  the  medium  of  tranelation,  to  a 
class  of  writers,  who,  gifted  by  nature  with  rare 
powers,  have  used  them  only  for  the  basest  of  par* 
poses  and  who,  embroidering  the  dark  tissne  of 
Socialism  with  the  flowers  of  an  exoberaitt  fancy, 
have  woven  a  winding-aheet  for  all  Law  and  Yir* 
toe  and  Religion.  In  the  fascioaiing  aerials  of- 
Eugene  Sue  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  we  reoogniee 
an  insidious  attempt  to  debase  the  understanding 
and  subvert  ^le  morals.  le  his  hero,  the  author 
becomes  the  advocate  of  every  vice  and  the  apol- 
ogist of  every  crime.  He  talks  to  us  in  the  vo* 
oabaUry  of  a  oold  sensualism.  He  would  at  ooee 
disorganiae  society,  by  removing  every  conserva- 
tive restraint,  and,  like  Comus  with  his  rabble 
crew,  would  transform  us,  by  the  power  of  his  en- 
ohantmenta,  into  a  brutish  herd  of  saiyra  and  bac- 
chanals. If  indeed  we  could  discern  the  poison 
he  adminiaters,  there  would  be  little  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  Bot  it  is  commended  to  our  lips  it 
a  jewelled  chalice  and  the  fatal  ingredients  are 
mixed  with  the  skill  of  a  CagUosiro.  '*  Save  ua,** 
said  Mr.  Burke,  oo  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  from  French  daggers  and 
French  principles.**  Save  us,  say  we,  from  thia 
modern  school  of  French  romance,  as  an  evil  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  noyades  or  guilloiines,  h  ia 
time  to  take  a  stand  in  this  matter.  We  appeal  to 
our  brethren  of  the  periodical  press  throughout  the 
country— to  all  who  would  preserve  unsullied  the 
purity  of  the  female  character,  who  would  defend 
the  shrines  of  our  jurisprudence,  our  religion  and 
our  domestic  peace— to  raise  a  determined  remoir^ 
strance  against  these  infamous  publications.  Ui 
vain  shall  we  look  for  the  pure  atreams  of  a  peren- 
nial literature,  till  we  eeal  up  this  A»uoiain  of  bit- 
ter waters. 

In  the  cauae  of  Soalhern  letters,  the  Messenger 
has  labored  earnestly,  and  we  trust  not  without  suc- 
cess, since  the  appearance  of  its  £rst  number  is 
1834.    Month  after  month,  it  has  jreacbed  jreUf 
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freightlk}  with  rich  and  Taluabto  stores  of  instrac- 
iioQ  snd  amuseinent.  It  has  not  indeed  sought  V9 
beguile  an  idle  hoor,  without  leaving  sosne  nsefiil 
hnpression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  con- 
tribdtors,  Who  have  filled  its  pdges,  have  not  writ- 
ten thoQghtlessly,  nor  have  they  endeavored  by  flip^ 
}mnt  common-places  to  '^oatcb,  as  she  flies,  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute.^*  Content  to  stand  upon 
Its  own  merits  in  the  estimate  of  ad  impartial  pub* 
lie,  it  has  left  to  others  those  adventitioos  aids  and 
(so^balled)  embellishments  by  which  the  eye  of 
the  million  is  oaoght  in  this  day  of  mezzotint  en> 
gtaving.  It  has  pot  forth  as  original  no  bad  copies 
of  tawdry  pictures  in  the  English  annuals,  nor  has 
it  circulated  a  monthly  fashion-plate,  to  show  how 
the  extravagant  dem&isBlteB  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
O^rmain  dress  themselves  for  a  morning-call.  It 
has  ever  had  a  higher  aim  and  exercised  a  nobler 
flninistry.  It  has  attempted  to  present  some  truths 
in  manifestations  more  lovefy  and  imposing  than 
they  had  before  assumed  and  thus  to  fasten  them 
apod  the  moral  perception.  It  has  enlisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  literary  studies  many  minds,  whose 
light  might  othefwise  hato  been  long  obscored. 
tn  Commending  the  lessons  of  History  and  by  a 
fealotary  reeurtence  to  the  recorded  experience  of 
OOr  own  coorttry,  it  has  wiped  the  dust  from  the 
Orns  of  the  tlldstrioos  dead  and  held  np  their  char- 
acti^rs  to  the  affectionate  remembrance  and  imita- 
tion of  the  living.  In  an  age  of  prosing  realities 
and  ttalcolating  Utilitarianism,  it  has  labored  to  gath- 
er np  every  fragment  of  intellect,  to  refine  the  taste, 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  pafty  Warfare  and  to  in- 
vest with  poetic  beauty  the  daily  walks  of  life. 

'Thus  much  has  the  Messenger  accomplished. 
(low  far  Its  well-earned  fame  will  be  sustained  in 
the  hiiltds  of  a  new  and  untried  Editor,  is  an  im- 
portant question,  which  time  Alone  can  determine. 
He  enters  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office 
with  an  nnaffected  sense  of  their  grave  and  diffi- 
cah  nature.  He  makes  no  fair  promises  to  his 
patrons,  but  relies  upon  their  generous  support  in 
the  path  which  stretches  before  him,  with  an  abiding 
confidence  that  if  he  proves  worthy  of  his  high 
vocation,  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  the  rich  reward 
of  their  enoodragement  and  approval. 

It  is  proper,  however^  to  remind  the  public,  that 
although  the  Messenger  has  hitherto  been  fixed 
opon  the  sure  basis  of  successful  experiment,  it 
is  still  entirely  dependent  on  their  patronage  for 
its  existence.  If  their  liberal  subscriptions  are 
withdrawn,  the  magaiinO  Alops  as  surely  as  a  taper 
is  extinguished  by  being  immersed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver.  The  Editor  appeals  then  to  the  old  and 
tried  friends  of  the  work  to  stand  by  it  under  its 
new  management,  and  he  invites  those  who  are  fa- 
vorably inclined  to  the  eaose  of  letters,  bui  have 
never  enrolled  their  names  on  the  subscription  list, 
to  oome  forward  at  this  }«inetttr«  and  subscribe.  A 
word  uto  fteaaeially.    Then  is  a  large  etttaiMHi- 


tng  debt  doe  tlie  MeeseOger,  which  the  Editor 
must  tospectfuily  ask  his  patrons  to  discharge. 
The  expenses  of  publication  are  very  considera- 
ble and  to  meet  them  he  most  make  colleetiom. 
Money  is  now-a-days  and  has  evor  been  the  pri- 
mnra  mobile  of  evety  OOdertakiog.  The  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  would  utter  no  Delphic  revealinga 
until  an  offering  of  gold  waslsid  upon  her  altar  asd 
from  her  time  to  the  present,  oracular  wisdom  bit 
had  its  markotable  vahie.  The  Eiditor  cannot  fur- 
nish gratuitous  printing  or  paper  free  of  cost.  The 
laborer  in  literature,  as  in  all  other  callings,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  But  enough  of  this.  A  few 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  conduct  and  malenel 
of  the  Work,  and  We  close  this  address,  which  we 
fear  has  already  transgressed  tho  ordinary  limits  of 
editorial  talk. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  Hoe  of 
policy  marked  out  by  the  former  Editors  of  the 
Work.  As  they  have  studiously  avoided  anj  in- 
troduction of  party  politics  into  its  pages,  so  shall 
we  strive  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  regarding 
the  excitement  of  faction  as  eminently  perniciooa 
to  the  graces  of  literature.  But  as  the  prefix  of 
Southetn  to  the  name  of  the  Messenger  has  al- 
ways had  a  peculiar  significance  in  pointing  it  ont 
as  the  guardian  of  Southern  rights  and  interests, 
we  shall  ever  be  prompt  to  defend  those  rights  and 
interests,  when  they  are  made  the  object  of  ruthless 
assault.  To  this  extent  it  will  be  political  and  sec- 
tional and  no  farther.  We  shall  assuredly  ^  con- 
tract our  powers*'  in  no  **  pent-up  Uiica'*of  narrow 
and  parochial  feelings,  but  shall  recognise  the  kind- 
lings of  genius  in  whatever  section  of  this  "  tne 
broad  laruT*  they  may  be  seen  and  foster  geno^ne 
talent  wherever  it  asserts  its  native  dignity  and 
truth. 

The  Messenger  shall  contlnd^  to  present  iu  osual 
variety  of  contents.  The  criticisms  that  shall 
guide — the  tales  that  ahall  interest — the  essajs 
I  hat  shall  instruct — the  poems  that  shaU  elevate— 
such  articles  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
infusing,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  degree  of 
the  gay  and  lightsome,  but  following  the  Hora- 
tian  precept,  JDu/de  est  dcsipefe^  and  eibibiiiog 
the  sportiveness  of  the  comic  muse  only  in  iu 
proper  place.  In  this  design*  we  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  the  old  contributors  of  the  Messenger 
and  exhort  them  to  be  not  weary  of  well-doing. 
Their  labors,  while  of  essential  service  to  os  indi- 
vidually, will  contribute  to  the  stores  of  Soaibera 
science  and  learning  and  will  be  gratefully  ipp^' 
ciated  by  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Ws  hope  to 
hear  from  them.  We  intend,  in  addition  to  this 
aid,  to  engage  the  best  talent  of  the  coaniiy*  » 
far  as  the  support  of  the  public  will  enable  as  so 
to  do. 

We  cannot  discern  what  lies  enshrooded  ia  tk« 
mists  of  the  falore.    What  mty  bothedertiaed 
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and  we  do  not  believe  that  our  gallant  bark  will  be 
pennitted  to  founder,  while  there  are  stoat  hearts 
and  wtlltng  arras  to  avert  such  a  fate.  Oo  the 
contrary,  we  rejoice  to  hope  that  her  Toy  ages  may 
be  prosperoQS  as  in  tiroes  past  and  that,  with  her 
colors  fiaonting  from  the  topmast,  we  may  say  in 
the  spirit  of  oar  chosen  motto,  **  AugrS  de  nos  Se- 
sirs  bien  plus  qu  *4ti  gri  des  vents.** 


THE  GREEK  SLAVE, 
OP  POWERS. 

It  is  not  that  the  sca1ptor*s  patient  toil 
6i?es  sweet  eipression  to  the  poet's  dream — 
It  is  not  that  the  cold  and  rigid  stone 
Is  taught  to  mock  the  human  face  divine. 
That  silently  we  stand  before  her  form 
And  feel  in  a  holy  presence  there* 
Bot  in  those  fair,  calm  lineaments  o(  hers, 
All  pure  and  passionless,  we  catch  the  glow, 
The  bright  intelligence  of  soul  infused, 
And  tender  memories  of  gentle  things 
And  sorrowing  innocence  and  hopeful  trust. 
The  perfect  utterance  of  ideal  grace* 
Life-like  as  Hermione,  there  she  stands, 
As  if  her  bosom  throbbed  with  high  designs, 
And  those  celestial  lips  would  part  in  speech 
To  tell  the  brief  sad  story  of  ber  wrongs ! 

In  some  secloded  rale  of  A  ready. 
Is  playful  gambols  o'er  its  sunny  slopes, 
Hsd  natnre  led  her  ehildish  feet  to  stray. 
Or  she  had  watched  the  blue  Egean  wave 
Bash  on  the  sands  of  *'  sea-born  Salamis.'* 
Or,  in  her  infant  sports,  had  sank  to  sleep. 
Beneath  the  wasting  shadow  of  that  porch. 
Whose  sottlptured  gods,  upon  its  crumbling  front, 
Rereal  the  glories  of  a  by-gone  age» 
There,  watered  by  affection's  richest  dews 
And  the  warm  tear-drops  of  maternal  love, 
This  lovely  flow'ret,  day  by  day,  grew  up 
In  beauty  and  in  fragrance.     Such  the  line. 
That  marked  the  short  and  simple  chronicle, 
Of  lifers  clear  morning.     Soon  the  spoiler  came, 
The  mercenary  Turk  with  horse  and  spear, 
And  this  meek  blossom  Vudely  tore  away 
To  deck  the  harem  of  some  brutal  lord. 
A  long  and  toilsome  road  they  took,  aod  of(» 


In  the  warm  twilight  of  a  sommer^s  eve, 

This  lovely  girl  had  fallen  in  the  path. 

Weary  and  sick  at  heart.     And  then  a  tide 

Of  gushing  recollections  quickly  came 

From  feeling's  fount  **  to  ope  the  source  of  tears,*' 

And  her  young  spirit  bowed  in  anguish  there ; 

Like  IsraePs  captives,  when,  by  Babel's  stream, 

Remembering  Sion,  ihey  sat  down  and  wept ! 

Her  ear  perchance  had  caught  a  passing  strain. 

Some  well-known  melody  of  yonthful  days, 

And  she  had  feebly  lisped  a  prayer  to  God, 

That  she  might  live  to  see  her  childhood's  hills 

And  look  again  into  her  mother's  fkce. 

As  when,  in  foreign  climes,  the  Swiizer  hears 

That  wild  effusion  of  his  native  Alps, 

The  thrilling  Ranz  des  Vaehes,  he  longs  to  climb, 

In  freedom  once  again,  the  chamois  track 

Of  his  remembered  home. 

Aod  now  a  slave, 
Fettered  and  friendless  in  the  market-place 
Of  ihat  imperial  city  of  the  East, 
Whose  thousand  minarets  at  eve  resound 
With  the  moeasin's  sunset  eall  to  prayer. 
She  stands  exposed  to  the  nnballowed  gaxe 
And  the  rude  jests  of  ev'ry  passer  by. 
There  in  her  loveliness,  disrobed  for  sale, 
Girt  with  no  vesture  save  her  purity, 
A  ray  of  placid  resignation  beams 
In  ev'ry  line  of  her  sweet  countenance. 
And  on  the  lip  a  half-disdainful  curl 
Proclaims  the  helpless  victim  in  her  chains 
Victorious  in  a  woman's  modesty  ! 
There  does  the  poor  dejected  slave  display 
A  mien  the  fabled  goddess  could  not  wear, 
A  look  aod  gesture  that  might  well  beseem 
Some  seraph  from  thai  bright  meridian  shore. 
Where  walk  the  angels  of  the  Christian's  creed  t 


Sweet  vieions  cheered  the  sculptor's  lonely  hours, 
And  glorious  images  of  heavenly  oKNild 
Came  trooping  at  his  call,  as  blow  by  blow. 
The  marble  yielded  to  his  constant  toil. 
And  when  he  gave  his  last  informing  tooch 
And  raised  the  chisel  from  thst  radisnt  brow. 
And  gazed  upon  the  work  of  his  own  hands 
So  cunningly  struck  out  from  shapeless  stone. 
His  eye  dilated  with  a  conscious  joy. 
That  patient  effort  with  enduring  life 
Had  clothed  his  beauteous  and  majestic  child  ! 

Such  are  thy  triampbs*  genius,  snch  rewards 
As  (ar  outweigh  all  perishable  gifts, 
Ingots  of  silver  and  barbaric  gold 
And  all  the  trophies  of  tiaraed  pride ! 


M€W'YorkCUy,  SspUmker,  1847. 
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VOtlVfi  WRfiATHS. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger,  we  had  de> 
signed  weaving  a  simple  chaplet  for  the  grave  of  the  gifted, 
in  recurring  to  the  death,  so  distressing  and  untimely,  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Tayloe  Worthington.  But  in  the  following  tri- 
butes to  her  memory,  this  grateful  and  affecting  office  has 
been  much  more  touchingty  performed  than  by  any  eulo* 
gium  that  we  can  bestow.  Our  correspondents  have  in- 
deed well  eipressed  the  general  burst  of  grief  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  genius  and  worth.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  mingle  our  sorrows  with  theirs  that  another 
star  has  been  extinguished  from  the  little  cluster  of  the 
Pleiades. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  like  the  lamented  L.  £.  L.,  was  one 
of  those  tranquil  and  benignant  spirits,  thut  sometimes 
walk  the  earth  to  show  us  bow  lovely  is  human  nature, 
when  guided  by  faith  and  softened  by  sensibility.  Al- 
though cut  off  in  thte  spring-time  of  life,  with  a  futare  fUll 
of  bright  and  joyous  anticipations,  she  has  left  behind  her, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  many  glowing  traces  of  her 
exalted  ministry.  These  we  shall  leam  to  value  with  a 
higher  interest,  while  of  the  deplored  one)  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Shenstone,  . 

**  Heo !  quanto  mintts  est  com  reliqaia  versari 
Quam  tui  memioisse  !** 

[Ed.  Men. 


LINES  TO  THE  MEMORV  OF 

MRS.   JANE   TAYLOE   WORTHINGTON. 

A  loM^,  deep  soond,  as  of  a  harp-string;  broken, 
A  faded  light,  as  of  a  vanished  start 

The  memory  of  the  sad  word  farewell^  spoken, 
Are  these  the  only  thoughts  of  thee  which  are 

Left  those  who  weep  for  thy  young  spirit,  gone 

From  as  to  dwell  forever  with  its  own  t 

Not  so — not  so !  thy  memory  still  leaveth 
A  haHowed  light  wherever  thy  step  hath  been ; 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  holy,  and  itgiveih 
New  strength,  although  it  teacheth  that  te  lean 

On  earthly  love,  is  but  to  pour  the  heart 

With  its  deep  wealth,  on  that  which  must  depart. 

Sad  is  the  home,  now  by  thy  step  deserted. 
Lonely  the  dwelling  whence  thy  smile  hath  fled, 

Tet,  filled  with  precious  thoughts  of  the  departed, 
And  holy  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

So  early  called  1  yet  mte  thee  Hwas  given 

To  bless  on  earth,  ere  thoa  wert  blessed  in  heaven. 

Thine  was  a  loving  heart  that  lent  a  beauty 
And  gladness  of  its  own  to  all  around, 

And  ever  thy  high  sense  of  holy  duty 
Did  make  thy  life  with  lo?e*s  glad  deeds  abmsnd. 


Oh  then  I  a  good-deed  offering  let  us  weave 
To  lay,  with  spring-buds,  oo  thine  eariy  giave. 

And,  when  the  sweet  spring-time  again  retamin; 

With  its  young  flowers  makes  bright  the  place  of 
gloom. 
Then  let  our  fond  hearts*  to  behold  thee  yearning, 

Look  forward  to  the  world  to  which  thy  tomb 
Was  but  the  portal : — where — ^ihy  cross  laid  down, 
So  meekly  borne  on  earth — thou  wearV the  crown! 

Thine  earthly  lyre  hath  ceased  its  tuneful  ringing, 
Vet  still  its  echoes  linger  in  thy  home ; 

While  thou,  in  numbers  yet  more  rapt,  art  singing 
Amid  the  white-robed,  round  the  eternal  throne. 

Thine  heavenly  harp  breathes  now  no  note  of  pain. 

And  sister-spirits  bend  to  catch  its  strain. 

Joy  for  the  ransomed  spirit !  thanks !  that  one  more 
grave 

May  shed  around  a  light  of  holiness 
To  cheer  and  sanctify,  to  strengthen,  save. 

And  guide  us  as  we  onward  still  would  press: 
For,  as  of  old,  from  out  the  heavenly  home 
Are  angel- voices  still  heard,  saying  ^*coroe.*** 

Farewell !  '<  a  little  while,**  and  we  shall  meet  thee 
Where,  *mid  green  pastures,  silent  waters  flow, 

And  with  the  watch- word  of  our  faith  shall  greet 
thee. 
And  see  thy  smile  though  hidden  from  os  now. 

We  feel,  while  gazing  at  the  path  thou  hast  trode, 

**  BlessM  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  see  God!** 

Matilda  Frcbmah  Dahi. 
BoslOHy  Mass. 


MRS.   JANE  TAYLOE   WORTHINGTON. 

"  Ah !  Hit  sad  to  speak  of  genius  gone. 
Of  gifts  departing  from  the  goal  they  won. 
Of  those  whose  inspiratioo  strong  and  trae. 
Tints  for  the  many,  dreams  that  haunt  the  few. 
The  glance  that  sees  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
And  paints  its  glories  ere  its  colors  die. 
They  of  the  earnest  thought,  the  spirit  stem. 
The  mind  that  nobly  grasps  what  others  lasm. 
The  pure  in  heart,  the  steadfast  and  the  trae, 
Alasl  one  more  is  lost  of  those  who  were  so  few  !* 

The  ahove  lines  were  wrilien  on  the  death  of  the 
poet  Campbell,  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Worthington;  and 
they  now  apply  most  sadly  to  her  own.  He  died 
when  the  days  of  lifers  autumn  were  fast  speedieg 
on.  She  had  scarce  ente^^d  the  summer  of  her 
years. 

«Rev.ii..lt. 
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"  Gone  while  her  step  amid  life's  flowers  was  lightest 
To  sleep  the  dreaiuless  slunber  of  the  dead." 

Her  thoughts  still  live,  thongh  the  hand  that 
traced  them  has  lost  its  cunning«  and  the  nnind 
which  made  its  brief  dwelling  so  bright,  hath  sought 
iia  far  off  home  of  glory.  Its  rays  still  linger  to 
brighten  a  world  dark  indeed  without  the  light  with 
vhich  genias  gilds  it.  How  many  a  weary  hour  is 
winged  by  the  joy  their  beautiful  thoughts  bring  us, 
and  how  many  a  fainting  soul  cheered  by  the  songs 
of  those  birds  of  Paradise,  ever  the  first  to  leave 
08  for  a  brighter  shore.  In  the  contemplation  of 
their  works  we  feel  that  we  are  immortal,  that  the 
ties  which  link  us  with  angels  are  stronger  than 
those  "which  sre  of  the  earth  earthy.**  Much  of 
her  poetry  has  been  published  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  but  much  rarely  beautiful  has  never  been 
given  to  the  poblio.  She  has  been  justly  styled 
the  Hemana  of  America.  She  strung  again  the 
lyre  lefl  by  this  gifted  woman  hanging  so  sadly  on 
the  willows — but  alas !  once  more  are  its  full  chords 
hashed — its  music  on  earth  is  o*er — but  in  heaven 
I  sweeter  song  *tis  theirs  to  sing — and  they  there 
bave  "  found  fulfilled  the  fairest  thoughts  they  only 
dreamed  before.** 

The  following  lines  written  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen  on  Thebae,  entitled  a  *'  Vision,"  give 
evideQce  the  genias  which  penned  tham  was  of 
DO  ordinary  stamp. 

"  Methonght  the  past  was  present, 
I  beheld  Thebes  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by, 

There  splendid  temples  proudly  stood 
Where  now  their  ruins  lie ; 

The  hum  of  busy  voices  too  was  there, 

The  tones  of  gladness  and  the  note  of  oars. 

'*  Its  hundred  gates  of  which  the  poet  sung, 
The  pillsrs  that  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

All  that  adorned  fair  Thebes  ere  ruin  eame, 
To  bring  the  desolation  ruin  must. 

These  I  beheld  in  majesty  and  pride, 

Ere  time  swept  by  with  his  destroying  tide. 

'*  Altars  I  saw,  where  thousands  vainly  knelt 
To  give  the  worship  only  due  to  one, 

The  gods  have  perished  with  their  worshippers, 
Their  reign  of  power  is  forever  done ; 

No  vestige  now  remains  to  msrk  their  throne, 

For  Thebes  is  ruined,  desolate,  alone., 

**  Strange  that  the  cities  once  so  greal 
Can  leave  behind  them  nothing  but  a  name ; 

'We  too  may  pass  away  and  leave  no  trace 
Of  oor  existence  to  give  future  fame ; — 

Oors  is  a  sad  and  yet  most  certain  lot. 

We  live  to  sorrow,  die  to  be  forgot." 

All  moat  live  l6  sorrow,  but  all  are  not  forgotten 
when  they  die.  They  live  in  the  words  which  have 
written  themselves  immortal— -and  **  being  dead  yet 
speak.'*  We  owe  to  them  almost  all  that  remains 
to  tts  of  the  mighty  past,  and  for  all  the  dearest 


hopes  which  gild  oor  future.  ^Mrs.  Worthington 
is  too  well  known  as  a  prose  writer  for  me  to  add 
aught  to  a  fame  so  justly  earned  and  so  readily 
awarded  by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  "  whatso- 
evei  things  are  lovely  and  whatsoever  things  are 
true.*'  I  shall  close  with  her  own  sweet  words 
these  remarks  made  by  one  w  ho  deeply  feels  how 
much  friendship,  society,  and  literature  have  lost 
in  the 

DVPARTBO. 

*'  Say,  are  ye  changed  from  all  we  knew  and  loved  T 
When  *mid  the  scenes  of  earth  your  foouteps  roved 

In  times  gone  by. 
Are  those  soft  eyes  familiar  still  with  tears  T 
Or  have  the  signs  of  troubles  and  of  years  ! 

Ho  dwelling  in  the  sky. 

"  Tell  us,  if  in  your  voices  linger  still 
The  touching  tenderness  that  erst  could  fill 

Oor  hearu  with  mirth  T 
Or  hath  a  tone  of  heavenly  music  lent 
A  deeper  melody  to  that  which  blent 

With  ours  on  esrth  T 

"  Speak,  are  ye  changed  7  or  will  onr  loving  gase 
Yet  meet  the  answering  one  of  other  days. 

In  yon  bright  sphere  7 
We  picture  you  as  blest  and  yet  the  same. 
And  idly  call  you  by  the  earthly  name 

Kind  thoughts  made  dear. 

"  We  would  t>elieve  that  in  the  meeting  hour, 
The  eager  look  of  love  will  bear  a  power 

To  know  again 
Thoae  who  have  passed  before  ns  to  the  bourne, 
Where  the  calm  eyes  of  faith  so  often  turn. 

And  not  in  vain. 

**  We  will  believe  a  holier  light  is  shed 
Around  your  brows — that  ye  are  perfected 

And  freed  from  former  care. 
But  wearing  still  the  hues  our  hearts  hold  dear ; 
That  all  ye  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  not  here. 

Is  what  ye  arc." 


THE  PEN. 

Immortal  instrument  of  mighty  men, 
Sceptre  of  sages,  swayed  with  giant  force, 

What  wondrous  infloence,  oh  !  magic  Pen  ! 
Shall  e*er  attend  thee  in  thy  conq*ring  course ! 

Nations,  long  buried  in  th*  eternal  Past, 
The  brave,  the  true,  the  loyal,  and  the  fond, 

From  the  dark  tomb  of  ages  rise  at  last, 
And  own  the  magic  power  of  thy  waod. 

The  mighty  mystery,  the  wondroos  wire, 
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Stretching  from  -  shore  to  tbore,  from  dime  to 
dtme, 
Conveys  its  freighted  thoughts  on  wings  of  fire. 
And  mocks  the  power  of  distance  and  of  time. 

Bot  mightier  thoa,  through  Time's  eventful  change. 
To  search  the  annals  of  a  former  day, 

Throufjih  the  deep  ocean  of  the  past  to  range, 
And  bear  each  jewel  from  her  depths  away  : 


The  fall  of  Empires,  and  the  "  Pomp  of  Power,' 
Thou  dost  engrave  upon  the  glowing  page, 

Compress  the  past  into  a  fleeting  hour. 
And  make  a  moment  of  a  rolling  age ! 

Imperial  Rome,  enslaved  by  sordid  lost, 
Though  lost  forever  to  the  brave  and  Aree, 

Rises  in  beauty  from  its  crumbling  dust, 
And  owes  its  Immortality  to  thee. 

Waked  by  the  power  of  the  Pen  to  life. 
Heroes  and  bards  appear  in  ghostly  train, 

Once  more  Achilles  meets  the  deadly  strife. 
And  Homer  sings  his  noble  deeds  again. 

Thus  o*er  thy  swelling  wave,  Eternal  Time  ! 

The  might  of  wisdom  of  a  former  age. 
In  history^s  prose,  or  in  the  rounded  rhyme, 

Is  borne  triumphant  io  the  magic  page  ! 

And  not  for  these,  alone,  art  thou  designed, 
The  thoughts  of  human  wisdom  to  impart. 

To  trace  the  follies  of  a  litile  mind,  « 

Or  paint  the  glowing  visions  of  the  heart. 

Bat  higher  objects,  oh,  Immortal  Pen  ! 

Must  fill  the  measure  of  thy  destiny*«> 
The  vehicle  of  thought  from  God  to  men, 

The  tongue  of  great  Omoipotence  to  be ! 

For  traced  by  Inspiration's  fingers,  thou 
Canst  point  to  where  the  holy  Prophets  stood, 

Again  we  look  on  Sinai's  burning  brow. 
And  hear  the  law  fresh  from  the  lips  of  God ! 

Thou,  gilded  with  the  light  of  fervent  faith. 
Canst  cheer  with  hope  the  hamble  sufierer's 
gloom, 

Soothe  the  dark  moments  of  approaching  death, 
And  shed  a  ray  of  light  across  the  tomb ! 

Bright  arch  between  omnipotence  and  roan  ! 

Methinks  thy  kind  assistance  has  been  given 
The  gloonoy  darkness  of  the  grave  to  span. 

And  lift  the  hopeless  wanderer  to  heaven ! 

CABMiU. 
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Oh,  England  !  Mother,  we  must  call  on  thee 

In  this,  our  dire  extremity  of  wo ! 

Look  from  thy  fulness  on  our  abject  need ! 

Give  to  our  sons  the  refuse  crumbs  that  fall 

From  thy  luxuriously  appointed  boards. 

Turn  not  away,  but  hear  the  stifled  cries 

Of  agonizing  thousands.     Bow  thine  ear, 

For  voices  choking  in  the  utterance 

Of  Death*s  last  shriek,  sound  faint  and  low. 

Amid  the  mirthful  echoes  of  thy  halls. 

And  thou !  young  mother  of  a  royal  line ! 
Hast  thou  no  thought  of  Ireland  1    Canst  tboa  feel 
A  mother^s  love,  and  yet  forbear  to  turn 
To  those  who  elatm  thy  eocoor  as  their  right  t 

Is  there  no  spring  of  mercy  io  thy  heart. 
Or  does  the  stricken  roek  refnee  to  yield 
Compassion's  gradoos  drops  to  os  alone  I 
Look  on  thy  babev,  in  lavish  plenty  nursed, 
Then  torn  to  ours  and  hear  the  pitying  moans, 
The  gasping  cries,  the  long-drawn  ehiv'ring  shrieks 
Which  tell  that  welcome  death  has  come  at  last. 

Before  thee,  rampant  Life  sits,  erowo'd  with  flov'is, 
Around  the  festal  board — whilei  io  our  bones 
Grim  Death  triumphant  waves  hi*  acepned  am. 
And  Famine  reels  among  the  yawning  grares, 
Where  fester'd  eorsee,  ail  oncoflhi'd  lie. 

Canst  thou  not  feed  the  starving  from  thy  hoard 
Of  needless  luxuries  1     Give  bat  the  gems 
That  sparkle  in  thine  ears,  (unseemly  show 
At  such  a  time,)  and  they  will  pqichajw  bread 
For  starving  innocenu  I 

Oh  I  crowned  Qoeeo ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  Holy  One  above ! 
Who  placed  the  regal  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
And  bound  the  chain  of  Duty  on  thy  heart ! 
Thou,  too !  must  stand  before  the  jndgmeat  sett, 
And  bare  thy  bosom  to  his  searching  eyes. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  solemn  enquiry. 
Where  are  thy  people  ?  which  must  pierce  thioeear, 
And  probe  thy  heart  at  the  dread  Inr  of  God! 
Not  Cain,  the  fratricide,  did  trsfDhle  ipore 
At  the  dread  summons  of  a  righteoos  Judge, 
Than  thou  wilt  tremble  on  thy  day  of  doom, 
If  thou  withholdest  succor  from  thine  own! 
We  are  thy  subjects !  thou  didst  draw  from  as 
The  means  of  wasteful  hixury— ao  long 
As  our  hard  hands  coiild  gather  np  the  peiiee 
That  duty  bound  ne  to  award  to  thee ! 

Queen  of  a  mighty  realm !  and  can  it  be 
That  those  whose  eoonsela  away  thy  yonthfolwiid 
Can  harden  thee  against) onr  hapteaa  nee  1 
Oh  !  heed  them  doc    Thef  oannoir  taaeh  aright 
Who  would  nnkoit  tfaft  tim  thai  God  hath  booedi 
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[Deeember  9th,  1775.]  A  little  before 
suDrise,  Captain  Fordyce,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  grenadiers  of  the  fourteenth  regiment, 
who,  six  abreast,  led  the  column,  advanced 
along  the  causeway.  The  alarm  being  given 
in  Woodford's  camp,  a  small  guard  at  the 
bireast^worka  began  the  fire  ;  others  hastened 
from  their  tents  and  regardless  of  order  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  head  ol  the  British 
column.  Fordyce  though  received  so  warm- 
ly in  front,  and  flanked  by  a  party  posted  on 
a  rising  ground  to  his  right,  rallied  his  men 
and  marched  up  to  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  breast^work,  when  he  fell  pierced  with 
many  bullets.  His  followers  now  retreated, 
galled  by  the  fire  of  a  handful  of  rjllemen 
under  Cok>nel  Stevens,  but  being  covered  by 
the  artillery  Of  Dunmore'a  fort,  they  were  not 
pursued.  Every  British  grenadier  was  killed, 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred. Four  oflicers  were  killed  and  one 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Woodford's 
troops  snfiered  no  loss.  •  This  was  the  first 
scene  of  revolutionary  bloodshed  in  Virginia. 
On  (he  night  following  this  action,  the  roy- 
alists evacuated  their  fort,  and  lord  Dunmore 
took  refuge  on  board  of  one  of  his  vessels. 
Col.  Howe,  with  five  or  six  hundred  North 
Carolina  troops,  now  joined  Woodford  and 
assumed  command  of  all  the  provincials  at 
the  Great  Bridge.  Col.  Henry  now  saw 
Woodford,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  command,  submitting  himself  to  an  officer 
(^f  no  higher  rank  and  of  another  colony. 

The  provincials  under  Howe  took  posses- 
sion of  Norfolk.  Dunmore's  fleet  being  now 
distressed  for  provisions,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Liverpool  man-of-war  from  England,  a 
fi*g  was  sent  on  shore  to  enquire  whether 
the  inhabitants  would  supply  his  majesty's 
"hip.  Being  answered  in  the  negative  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  being  continually  an- 
»<|yed  by  a  fire  from  the  quarter  of  the  town 
lying  next  the  water,  Duumore  determined 
to  dislodge  the  assailants  by  burninor  it. 
Previous  notice  havins  been  ffivcn  to  the  in- 

*  tfarahaii't  Life  of  Wiwhington,  voL  1,  p|».68.60.  This 
•Whor  WW  with  Woudford  in  this  esptdilion.  Biirk,  vol 
*•  p.  80.  The  Bland  Pupera.  ?ol.  1.  pp.  38-39.  Rioliard 
'^^^T  Meiiiie,  father  of  Right  Rev.  Willitiin  Meiidc,  hm 
P^seirt  at  the  affNir  of  the  Great  Bridge. 
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habitantg,  [January  Ist  1776,]  a  party  of  sail- 
ors and  marines  landed  and  set  fire  to  the 
nearest  houses.  The  party  was  covered  by 
a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  Liverpool  fri- 
gate, two  sloops  of  war  and  the  governor's 
armed  ship,  the  Dunmore.  A  few  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  A  print- 
ing press  had  been  removed  fi'om  Norfolk 
some  time  before  this,  on  board  the  govern- 
or's ship,  and  according  to  his  bulletin,  pub- 
lished after  this  affair,  it  was  only  intended 
to  destroy  that  part  of  the  town  next  the 
water.  The  provincials,  however,  strongly 
prejudiced  against  the  place,  made  no  at- 
tempts to  arrest  the  flames  as  they  spread 
from  house  to  house.  After  four-fifths  of 
the  town  were  destroyed.  Col.  Howe,  who 
had  waited  on  the  convention  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  destruction,  re- 
turned with  orders  to  that  efiect,  which  were 
immediately  carried  into  execution.  Thus 
fell  the  most  populoos  and  flourishing  town 
in  Virginia.  Its  rental,  [1775,]  amounted  to 
$44,000  and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
$1,900,000. 

Dunmore  continued  to  carry  on  a  predato- 
ry warfare  on  the  rivers,  burning  houses  and 
plundering  plantations.  The  convention 
having  raised  six  additional  regiments,  Con. 
gress  doubtless  misled  by  the  machinations 
of  a  cabal,  agreed  to  take  the  six  new  regi- 
ments of  Virginia  on  continental  establish- 
ment, thus  passing  by  the  two  first,  so  as  to 
exclude  Colonel  Henry  from  the  chief  com- 
mand, to  which  he  was  best  entitled.  The 
convention,  however,  interfering,  the  two 
older  regiments  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
tinental line ;  but  here  again  unrelenting 
envy  procured  commissions  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral for  Colonel  Howe  and  Colonel  An- 
drew Lewis.  Colonel  Henry  now  declined 
the  commission  tendered  him  by  Congress 
and  resigned  that  which  he  held  under  the 
convention.  Ill  treatment  drove  him,  as  it 
had  driven  Washington,  from  the  army.  The 
troops  encamped  at  Williamsburg  knew  how 
to  appreciate  their  loss ;  they  immediately  « 
went  into  mourning"  and  being  under  arms 
waited  on  him  at  his  lodgings.  In  their  ad- 
dress  they  deplored  his  withdrawal,  which 
deprived  them  at  once  of  a  father  and  a  com- 
mander, but  applauded  his  just  resentment 
at  a  glaring  indignity.  Henry  closed  his 
reply  in  these  words :— *<  I  am  unhappy  to 
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part  with  you.  May  God  bless  you  and  give 
you  success  and  safety  and  make  you  the 
glorious  instrument  of  saving  our  country.'' 
Henry  dined  on  that  day  with  the  officers  at 
the  Raleigh  tavern  and  in  the  aflernoon  they 
proposed  to  escort  him  out  of  town.  The 
soldiers,  however,  now  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  and  unwilling  to  serve  under  any  other 
commander,  demanded  their  discharge.  Col. 
Henry,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
main a  night  longer  in  Williamsburg  and 
visiting  the  barracks  in  company  of  Colo- 
nel Christian  and  other  officers,  he  employ- 
ed his  eloquence  in  allaying  the  commo- 
tions which  had  arisen.  Love  and  admira- 
tion for  Henry  pervaded  the  whole  army  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  March  he 
was  addressed  by  ninety  officers  at  Kemp's 
Landing,  at  Suffolk  and  at  Williamsburg, 
upon  the  indignity  offered  Aun,  whose  elo- 
quence had  first  taught  them  to  resent  op- 
pression and  whose  resolution  had  first  led 
them  forward  to  resist  it.  This  indignity 
they  attributed  to  envy.  It  seemed  to  them 
indeed  an  effort  to  fetter  and  retard  in  bis 
upward  Might  the  republican  eagle,  whose 
adventurous  wing  had  launched  into  the 
storm,  while  others  sate  crouchiqg  in  their 
nests  mute  and  thunderstruck.  Immediate- 
ly upon  his  return  to  Hanover,  Mr.  Henry  was 
returned  a  delegate  to  the  Convention.  This 
body  assembled  in  the  capitol  at  Williamsburg, 
[6th  of  May,  1776.]  Edmund  Pendleton 
was  elected  president.  This  eminent  man, 
born  in  Caroline  county,  [1741,]  had  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation by  study  and  good  company.  In 
person  he  was  spare,  his  countenance  no- 
ble. With  a  vigorous  judgment  he  united 
indefatigable  application  and  thus  became  a 
profound  lawyer  and  consummate  states- 
man. A  zealous  churchman,  he  never  lost 
his  veneration  for  the  hierarchy.  His  man- 
ners were  graceful  and  dignified.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  distinguished  by  a  melodi- 
ous voice,  a  distinct  elocution,  fluency,  vigor, 
urbanity  and  simplicity.  * 

May  15th  the  convention  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  instructing  the  Virginia 
delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  to  that 
body  to  ''  declare  the  United  Colonies  free 
and  independent  States."  On  the  next  day 
a  feu  de  joie  was  fired  and  the  Union  flag  of 
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the  American  States  waved  from  the  capitol. 
June  12th,  the  WX  of  Rights  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  (who  was  at  this  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia,) was  adopted  and  on  the  S9th,  a 
constitution,  mainly  composed  by  George 
Mason.  This  gentleman,  the  author  of  the 
first  written  constitution  in  the  world,  was 
pre-emin^t  for  his  enlarged  views,  profoand 
wisdom,  extensive  information  and  the  pore 
simplicity  of  his  republican  principles.  As 
a  speaker  he  was  earnest  and  impressive,  bat 
devoid  of  all  rhetorical  grace. 

Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  was  elected  the  first 
republican  governor  of  Virginia,  he  receif- 
ing  60  votes  and  Thomas  Nelson  45.  The 
salary  was  fixed  at  iSlOOO  per  annum.  The 
first  council  appointed  under  the  constita- 
tion  consisted  of  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges, 
John  Tayk>e,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dandridge, 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Charles  Carter  of  Shir- 
ley. Mr.  Nelson  on  account  of  bis  iofiriD 
old  age  declining  the  appointment,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Bran- 
don. [7th  of  Jane,  1776,]  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  total  and  immediate  separation 
from  Great  Britain  was  moved  in  Congrew 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee  •  and  seconded  by 
John  Adams.  [June  2dth,]  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of 
independence.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adam?, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and>  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton. Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  had  been  compelled  by  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  Congress  on  the 
day  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Lee*8  place  was  filled  by  Roger  Shc^ 
man.  The  declaration  of  independence  was 
adopted,  [4th  of  July,  1776.]  It  was  com- 
posed mainly  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  t  The  Vir- 
ginia delegates  who  subscribed  it  were 
George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thoroa* 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Hairison,  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  and  Carter 

Braxton. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  t  son  of  Hon.  I^m- 

*  I  Writings  of  Jetfeniofi,  p.  10. 

t  See  eo|»y  of  originiil  draught  of  the  DeckitiioB.  lb.. 
pp.  16-22  and  fur.  sitnil«  of  the  MS.  appended  to  vol.  4. 

X  There  is  preserved  at  Shelly,  in  GlooceHer  «><"»•?• 
Virginia,  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Pag«,  a  datighler of  G*»#f»l 
NelNon,  a  fine  portrait  of  bimViaken  while  be  »«*  » **•* 
dent  at  Eton,  by  an  artist  named  Chamlierlin.  UnwImi. 
1754.  I  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Page  that  her  frifeerD*m 
afierwards  would  content  to  sit  •gjuo  forapoctrait  ladw*^ 
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liam    NeisoD,   sometime  President  of  the 
Council  of  Virginia,  was  born  at  York,  De- 
ceini>er  26,  1738.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
wu  sent  to  £ng]and  to  be  educated.   [1774.] 
He  entered  upon  public  life  in  Virginia  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.    He 
WIS  a  member  of  the  conrentions  of  1774 
ud  1775,  and  displayed  extraordinary  bold- 
ness in  opposing  the  British  tyranny.     He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Colonel  of  a  Vir- 
ginia regiment.     In  1775  and  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.     In  the  summer  of 
1777  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  seat 
and  return  to  Virginia.     Here  he  was  short- 
ly after  appointed  Brigadier  General  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  for- 
ces of  the  State.     His  popularity  was  now 
anbounded.     When  a  motion  was  made  to 
sequester  the  debts  dne  to  British  merchants, 
he  opposed  it  with  manly  firmness.     When 
the  American   cause  seemed  about  to  be 
overwhelmed,  and  Congress  made  an  appeal 
to  young  men  of  property  and  influence, 
Gen.  Nelson  issued  an  animated  address  and 
sacceeded  in  enlisting  about  seventy  young 
Virginians  in  a  volunteer  corps  and  furnish- 
ed a  number  of  them  from  his  own  purse. 
[1779.]  He  was  for  a  short  time  in  Congress, 
when  ill  health  again  caused  him  to  return 
to  Virginia.    [1780.]  When  Virginia  under- 


»heo  Col.  Tramliuli  wm  engnged  in  his  piece,  *'  The  Sign- 
en  of  the  DeclHratioii  of  Imie^iendence,"  intended  for  the 
roiundu  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Charoberlin'a  por- 
trait was  forwarded  to  Trumbull,  but  it  not  anawerin;  his 
purpoae,  being  Um  youthful,  he  copied  from  Thomas  Nel- 
son, son  of  the  General,  and  said  to  be  very  like  hira. 
BIrs.  Pnge  mentioned  to  me  as  amorfg  the  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  her  childhood,  her  having  seen  Lord  and  Lady 
Duamore  at  the  palace  in  Williamsbilrg.  She  rememliere<l 
too  that  in  1776  she  was  taken  into  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Hon.  John  Perm.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  she  acix)mpanied  her  mother  from  Yorktown  lo 
the  county  of  Hanover,  to  avoid  the  enemy.  The  house  ai 
Offlev.a  plantittion  belonging  to  General  Nelson,  being  too 
small  for  the  accommodHtion  o(  his  family,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  an  additional  room,  and  in  the  interim 
they  oGcopied  a  honae,  the  property  of  Patrick  Henry,  at 
Scotch-town,  and  Mrs.  P.  saw  hiot  there.  She  was  at 
school  with  two  of  his  daughters.  Thus  far  the  remiois- 
tences  of  this  venerable  lady. 

The  first  of  the  Nelsons  of  Vintinia  was  Thomas,  son 
of  Hugh  and  Sarah  Nel84»n,  of  Penrith,  Cumberland  county, 
Dngland.  He  was  born  February  20, 1677,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 7, 1745.  aged  68.  Coming  from  a  border  county,  whirh 
bad  formerly  belonged  to  Scotland,  ha  was  siyled  "  Scoivli 
Tom."  He  was  an  importing  merchant  and  Yorktown 
WHS  in  bis  day  and  for  a  long  time  the  sea-port  town  of  V|r. 
ginia.  He  was  father  of  the  Hun.  Williitm  Melsoo,  (Presi- 
dtst.)  and  Thuuuf  Nelson,  (SecrcUiy  ) 


took  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  of 
Congress,  Greneral  Nelson  raised  a  large  sum 
by  pledging  his  own  property  as  security. 
By  this  inagnanimous  course  he  brought 
upon  himself  enormous  losses.  [1781.] 
When  Virginia  was  invaded,  Gen.  Nelson 
was  employed  in  endeavoring  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  In  a  period  of  great  public  distress 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  office  of 
Governor.  In  providing  troops  and  stores 
for  the  siege  of  York,  Governor  Nelson  dis- 
played the  greatest  patriotism  and  energy. 
He  was  present  in  command  of  the  Virgin- 
ia militia  at  the  siege  and  received  from 
Washington  an  acknowledgment  of  his  val- 
uable services.  This  generous  patriot,  how- 
ever, did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  slander, 
and  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  subjected  him  to  ingratitude  and  un- 
merited reproach. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Berkeley, 
was  descended  from  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  His 
fiither  was  of  the  same  name,  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  Robert,  (called  King)  Car- 
ter of  Corotoman.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Jr.,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Long  a  member  of  the 
House  of  burgesses  for  the  county  of  Charles 
City,  [Nov.  14, 1764,]  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee chosen  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
a  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  [1774.] 
He  was  a  dele^rate  from  Virginia  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  of  which  his  brother- 
in-law,  Peyton  Randolph,  *  was  President. 
[June  10th,  1776.]  As  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Harrison  in- 
troduced the  resolution  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  he  reported  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers. He  was  four  times  returned  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Virginia.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  hid  term  of  service  in  that  body,  he 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  which  office  he  held  until  1782, 
when  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State,  t 

*  He  married  £ltxal>eih  Harrison. 

f  The  common  ancestor  of  the  Harriaons  of  Berkley 
ami  of  Brandon  was  BenJHmin  Harrison  of  Snrrfy.  He 
wu  born  in  tlmt  county  1645  ami  died  1712.  )t  wmr  long 
believed  by  the  Harrisonv  of  V  irjdinm,  tlmt  ibey  were  line- 
ttliy  descended  from  lUe  celebrau'd  Cul.  Juliii  Harrison,  the 
friend  of  Cromwell  and  one  of  tbe  regicides.    This  upin- 
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George  Wythe  was  bom,  [i726J  in  Eliza- 
beth City  county,  Virginia,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  His  father  was  a  pru- 
dent farmer  of  estimable  character.  Georore 
Wythe  enjoyed  but  limited  advantages  of 
school  education  and  his  early  tuition  was 
principally  directed  by  his  mother,  and  it  is 
related  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  classics  from  her  instructions.  *  Mr. 
Jefferson  mentions  that  while  young  Wythe 
was  studying  the  Greek  Testament,  his  moth- 
er held  an  English  one  to  aid  him  in  the 
translation,  t  By  dint  of  application  and 
this  maternal  assistance,  he  came  to  be  at 


ion,  however,  ap peam  to  be  rrroneout.  The  fint  or  the 
fiunily  in  Virginia  waa  ihe  Hon.  Benjamin  Harriaon.  a 
member  of  the  council  in  Virginia.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
yard  of  an  old  church,  near  Cabin  Point,  in  the  county  or 
Surrey.  The  foUowitig  is  his  epitaph : — **  Here  lyeth  the 
Body  of  the  Hon.  Bcnjamim  Haebuon,  £tf*,  wbodid 
Justice,  lo?ed  Merny,  and  walked  hombljr  with  his  God  ; 
was  always  loyall  to  his  Prince  and  a  great  Benefactor  to 
his  Country.  He  was  born  in  this  Parish,  the  20th  day  of 
Septeoiber,  1645,  and  departed  Ibis  Life  the  30th  day  of 
January,  1712-13.'*  It  is  certain  thaCihis  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, born  in  Southwark  parish,  Surrey,  Virginia,  in  1645, 
durii^  the  civil  war  in  £nglHnd,  could  not  be  the  aon  of 
Cul.  Harrison,  the  regicide.  He  may,  however,  have  been 
a  collateral  relation.  Tliat  thia  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
8orr«y«  was  the  first  of  the  family  ii\  Virginia,  is  confirmed 
by  some  ancient  wills  still  preserved.  He  had  three  sons, 
of  whom  Benjamin,  the  eldesf,  aettled  at  Berkley.  He 
marned  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Loais  Bnrwell  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  waa  an  eminent  lawyer  and  sometime  Speaker  of 
Ibe  House  of  Burgesses.  He  died  in  April,  1710,  aged  37, 
leaving  an  only  son  Benjamin  and  an  only  daughter  Elisa- 
beth. The  son  Benjamin  married  a  daughter  of  Robert, 
(called  King)  arier  of  Curotoman,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. Two  daughters  of  this  union  were  killed  by  the 
same  flash  of  lightning  at  Berkley.      Another  daughter 

married Randolph  of  Wilton.    The  sons  of  this  Ben- 

jaooin  Harriaon,  and Carter  his  wife,  were  Benjamin, 

signer  of  Ihe  Declaration  of  Independence;  Charles,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Revolution ;  Nathaniel,  Henry,  Colin  and  Car- 
ter H.  From  the  last  menCioned.  are  descended  the  Harri- 
aons  ef  Cumberland.  Benjamin  Harriaon,  Jr.,  of  Berk- 
ley, the  signer,  married  a  Miss  Bssseu  Their  children  were 
Benjamin,  Carter  B.,  sometime  member  of  Congress,  and 
William  Henry,  President  of  the  United  States,  one  daught- 
er who  married  ^—  Randolph,  and  another,  who  married 
Copelaod.  So  far  the  Berkley  branch  of  the  Harrisons. 

The  second  aon  of  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Surrey,  first 
of  the  family  in  Virginia,  waa  Nathaniel.  Hia  eldeat  son 
waa  named  Nathaniel,  awl  his  only  son  was  Benjamin  Har- 
lieon,  of  Braadon,  one  of  the  council  of  Viq^inia,  at  the 
same  time  with  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Berkley,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  This  Benjamin 
HarriMon  of  Bmndon  was  lather  of  the  present  William  B. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Brandon,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for 
most  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  relative  to  his  ancient  and 
eminent  family.    See  8  Hening,  pp.  4S6  and  174. 

*  Wfrt*s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  65.  This  fact  waa 
comrounicaied  to  Mr.  Wirt  by  Judge  Nelson^  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Wythe. 

t  Writings  of  Jefferson,  vol.  1,  p.  02. 


IcB^b  the  most  accomplished  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar  in  Virginia*     He  pansued  other  stin 
dies  with  a  like  success.     His  parents  dyiiif 
before  he  became  of  age  and  his  father  leaf- 
ing him  a  competent  fortune,  he  fell  into 
idleness   and   dissipation.     At   the  age  of 
thirty,  however  he  abandoned  that  course  of 
life  and  devoted  himself  with  unremitted  in- 
dustry to  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr. 
John  Lewis.     Mr.  Wythe  in  after  life  oftea 
deplored  the  loss  of  so  many  gokien  years  of 
his  early  life.     His  learning,  judgment,  in- 
dustry and  eloquence  soon  raised  him  to  em- 
inence at  a  bar  adorned  by  men  of  learning, 
ability  and  dignity.     Early  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he  contioaed 
a  member  of  it  until  the  revolution.    At  the 
dawn  of  that  event,  Mr.  Wythe. in  common 
with  his  pupil,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  tke 
venerable  Richard  Bland,  assumed  the  bold 
ground,  that  the  Crown  was  the  only  con- 
necting link  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
BriUin.     (Nov.  14th,  1764,]  Mr.  Wythe  was 
a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  appointed  to  prepare  a  Petition 
to  the  king,  a  Memorial  to  the  Lords  and  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Stamp  Act.     He  prepared  the 
Remonstrance  in  conformity  with  his  radical 
principles.     It  was,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  Assembly  before  assenting  to  it 
[May,   1765,]  Mr.  Wythe  in  common  widi 
Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Randolph  and  Bland, 
opposed  Patrick  Henry's  celebrated  Resolu- 
tions as   premature.     Early   in   1775,  Mr. 
Wythe  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress.    [1776.]  He  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  he  had  strenuously  sup- 
ported in  debate.     He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  a  Miss  Lewis,  daughter  of  the  gen- 
tleman under  whom  he  had   studied  law; 
second  to   a  Miss   Taliaferro.  *     He  died 
childless.     Mr.  Wythe  was  distinguished  for 
his  integrity,  justice,  patriotism,  ardent  lore 
of  liberty  and  a  singular  disinterestedness. 
Temperance  and  regular  habits  gave  hio 
good  health ,  sweet  and  modest  manners  en- 
deared  him   to   every  one.     His  elocution 
was  easy,  his  language  chaste,  his  arrange- 
ment lucid.     Learned,  urbane,  logical,  be 
was  not  quick^  but  solid  and  profound.    He 

•  Taliaferro,  (pronoanced  TolK^er.)  ongiiwDy  •»  '"** 
iMi  faimlsr«  T«gUafono.  8  WriiH^sof  J«iinwa.  V^  ^^^^ 
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was  of  the  middle  Bize^  well-fonned,  his  fkee 
manly  and  enga^ng.  * 

Riehard  Henry  Leewas  born  at  Stratford, 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  January  20th, 
1732.  Hia  fiither  was  Thomas  Lee;  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Ludwell  of 
Greeflspring.  t 

*  I  Writings  of  Jeffenon,  pp.  9204.    Sanderaoo*a  Bi- 
ogiaphy  of  the  Signers,  vol.  2,  pp.  160-164. 

t  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  hit  grandaon  of  ihe 
name  name,  vol.  I,  pp.  5-7.  Richard  Lee,  firsit  of  the  faini- 
\j  in  Virginia,  great  gnindfather  of  Richard  Henry,  a  cava- 
lier, emigrated  from  Englund  to  Virginia  during  the  civil 
cooMBuiioos  in  the  time  of  CUarlea  I.,  and  making  several 
Toyasea  lo  the  mother  country,  hrought  over  with  him  a  Dum- 
ber of  followers,  each  of  whom  received  a  (lortion  of  land  in 
the  colony,  noder  the  title  of  "  head-rights.*'  He  probably 
•rtiled  at  first  in  York,  for  be  appears  aa  a  borgesa  of  that 
coamy,  [1647,]  1  Hening,  p.  339.  Henry  Lee  was  a  bur- 
gew  of  the  same  county,  [1652,]  lb.,  p.  370.  Richard  Lee 
6Mlly  Milled  irt  Northumlieriand  county  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  (:659.]  Ceruin  lands  there  being  deserted  by  the 
lodiant,  were  ceded  U>  the  Hon.  Samuel  Matthews,  gov> 
ernor,  *'  Provided  that  no  intrenchment  lie  made  upon  any 
preceding  righU  of  Cot.  Richard  Lee.**  lb.  p.  515.  See 
abo  2  Heaing.  pp.  300-201.  In  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee,8S above  referred  lo,  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Lee  waa 
for  a  long  time  secretary  to  Sir  William  Berkley,  governor 
of  theeoIony,and  that  after  the  surrenderof  Virginia  to  the 
Pirliamentary  forces,  he  [Lee]  hired  a  Dutch  ship  and  visit- 
ed the  exiled  Charles  wbtle  at  Breda,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  ia  case  Virginia  should  declase  ner  allegiance  to 
kirn,  he&iuld  protect  her,  aid  that  finding  the  prince  loo 
feeble  to  undertake  it,  he  returned  to  Virginia.  This  tradition 
is  not  oonfirmed  bf  history  and  is  proliably  entitled  to  but  lit- 
tle cmlit.  The  rest  of  ihe  story  is,  that  upon  CromwelPs 
(ieath,  Richard  Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Berkley,  contrived  to  get  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  the  col- 
ony, king  of  **  England,  Frmoce,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Vir- 
ginia,**  tmo  jf€an  before  he  was  restored  to  the  throne  in 
England  I    A  tissue  of  monstrous  fictions. 

Richard,  second  son  ol  Richard  Lee,  was  of  the  king*s 
rottucil  in  Virgiiris.  Thomas  Lee,  third  son  of  the  former, 
was  sometime  President  of  the  ronncil.  Richard  Henry 
Lee's  maternal  relations  were  conspicuous  for  their  public 
sutionn.  Col.  Ludwell,  father  of  Mrs.  Lee,  was  of  the 
CooDcil,  as  also  was  a  son  of  his.  Her  grandfather  whs 
•oiaetime  Cc^iector  of  the  Customs  in  Virginia,  (having 
iQcceeded  Giles  Bland,  who  was  executed  during  the  re- 
liellion,)  and  was  afterwards  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
When  aliofit  to  send  this  sheet  to  the  press  I  have  received 
t  copy  of  Che  will  of  Richard  Ijee,  head  of  tiM  family  in 
Virginia,  for  which  I  am  indebted  lo  Mrs.  Susan  H.Thorn- 
ton, one  of  his  descendants.  Thid  will  is  dated  1663.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  it : — "  I  Col.  Richard 
Lee  of  Virginia  and  lately  of  Strafford  Langton,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  Esq.  being  boand  out  upon  a  voyage  to 
Virginia  aforesaid  and  not  knowing  how  it  may  please  GoJ 
to  dispose  of  me  in  so  long  a  voyage,"  &c.  **  First  I  give 
and  beqnealh  my  soul  to  that  good  and  gracious  God 
that  gave  it  me  and  to  my  blessed  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ, 
assuredly  tnisting  in  and  by  his  meritorious  Death  and 
Passion,  to  receive  salvation,  and  my  Body  to  lie  disposed 
of  whether  by  Sea  or  Land,  areording  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  Place,  not  doubting  but  at  the  lust  day  both  Body 
«nd  Soul  shall  be  re-united  and  glorified."  **  Also  my  will 
and  earnest  desire  is  that  my  good  friends,  [Thomas  Grif- 
fith tnd  John  Lockey  meichsots  ia  Englsod,]  will  witli  sU 


His  early  days  were  passed  somewhat  after 
the  Spartan  manner.  His  mother,  one  of  the 
high-toned  aristocracy,  confined  her  care  to 
her  daughters  and  her  eldest  son  and  left  her 
younger  sons  pretty  much  to  shift  for 
themselves.  *  After  a  course  of  private  tui- 
tion in  his  father's  house,  Richard  Henry  was 
sent  to  Wakefield  Academy,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  particularly  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  Having  finished  his  course 
at  this  school,  he  travelled  through  England 


conrenient  speed,  cause  my  wife  and  children,  all  except 
Francis  if  he  be  pleased,  to  be  trans(M)rted  to  Virginia 
and  to  provide  all  necessary  for  the  vo>age,*'  &c.  **  To 
my  wife  during  her  life  I  give  the  Planution  [Stratford] 
whereon  1  now  dwell,  teu  Engliith  servants,  five  Negroes, 
3  men  and  2  women,  20  sows  and  corn  proportionable  to 
the  servants.  The  said  negroes  1  give  to  her  during  her 
widowhood  and  no  longer  and  then  presently  to  return  to 
those  of  the  five  youngest  children,  also  the  Plantation 
Mocke  Neck.  Item  my  will  and  earnest  desire  is,  that  my 
household  stuff  at  Strafford  be  divided  into  3  parts,  two  of 
which  1  give  to  my  son  John  and  bind  him  to  give  to  every 
one  of  bis  brothers  a  bed  and  the  ottier  third  I  give  to  my 
wife  Anna  Lee.  Item  1  give  all  my  plate  lo  mythree  eld- 
est sons  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  each  to  have 
his  part  delivered  to  him  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  item  1  give  to  my  son  John  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever, when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  18  years,  all  my  land 
and  planlMtional  Malhotick,  all  the  stoSck  of  cattle  and  hogs 
thereupon,  also  10  Negroes,  vis  5  men  ami  five  women  and 
ten  English  servants  for  their  times,  dee."  He  likewise 
bequeaths  his  Plantation  Paradise- nnd  the  aeivants  there, 
&e.,  to  Richard ;  the  Paper  makers  Neck  and  War  Cap- 
tain's Neck  with  5  Negroes  and  10  English  servants,  &c., 
to  Franeis.  To  his  5  younger chiUren,  Williitm,  Hancock, 
Betsey,  Anna  and  Charles,  the  I'estalor  bequeaths  a  planta- 
tion including  Bishop's  Neck,  4000  acres  of  land  on  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  remainder  of  two  plantations  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  together  with  the  residue  of  his  estate  real  and 
personal.  To  his  eldest  son  John  he  bequeaths  **  3  Islands 
lying  in  the  Bay  of  Cheaapeake,  the  great  Bed  that  1  brot 
over  the  last  year  in  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  furniture 
thereunto  belonging."  To  V^^illiam  he  bequeaths  his  lauds 
on  the  Maryland  side.  **  AUo  my  will  is  that  goods  suf- 
cient  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gangs  of 
each  plantation,  for  the  space  of  two  ycara  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Goods  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  and  the  To- 
bacco shipt  home  to  Mr.  Lockey  and  Mr.  Griffith,"  &c. 
To  Francia  he  givea  his  interest  being  one  eighth  part  in 
the  ship  Elisabeth  and  Mary  and  the  ship  Sustan.  The 
will  provides  a  fund  **  for  the  better  education  of  John  and 
Richard  equally  tn  assist  the  one  in  his  travel  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  reasonable  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of 
Physick  the  other  at  the  University  or  the  Inns  of  Court 
which  he  shall  be  most  fit  for." 

According  to  tradition  the  Lees  of  Westmoreland,  Vir- 
ginia, are  descended  from  the  English  family  of  that  name, 
to  which  belonged  the  Earls  of  Litchfield.  The  English 
Lees  were  loyal  sup|x>rterB  of  the  Stuarts.  Accordingly 
Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  is  a  cavalier  character  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Woodstock. 

•  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  his  grand-son  of  the 
same  name.  Vol.  L,  p.  244. 
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and  visited  London.  He  retarned  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  to  Jiis  native  country, 
two  years  after  his  father's  death,  which  oc- 
curred [1750.]  Young  Lee's  fortune  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  profession,  he  now  passed  a  life  of 
ease,  but  not  of  idleness,  for  he  indulged  his 
taste  for  letters  and  diligently  stored  his  mind 
with  knowledge  in  the  wide  circle  of  theolo- 
gy, science,  history,  law,  politics  and  poetry. 
[1755.]  Being  chosen  captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers  raised  in  Westmoreland,  he 
marched  with  them  to  Alexandria  and  offered 
their  services  to  General  Braddock  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne.  The  offer, 
however,  was  declined.  In  his  25th  year  Mr. 
Lee  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
shortly  after  a  burgess  for  his  county.  Natu- 
rally diffident  and  finding  himself  surrounded 
by  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  for  one  or 
two  sessions  he  took  no  part  in  the  debates. 
One  of  his  early  efforts  was  a  brief  but  strong 
and  elaborate  speech  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion, '<  to  lay  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  as  effectually  to  put  an  end  to 
that  iniquitous  and  disgraceful  traffic  within 
the  colony  of  Virginia.''  On  this  occasion 
he  argued  against  the  institutionof  slavery  as 
a  portentous  evil  moral  and  political.  *  When 
the  defalcations  of  treasurer  Robinson  came 
to  be  suspected,  Mr.  Lee,  like  Patrick  Henry, 
(on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind,)  in- 
sisted, with  manly  firmness,  in  the  face  of  a 
proud  and  embittered  opposition,  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  state  of  the  treasury.  [Nov. 
1764.]  When  the  meditated  Stamp  Act 
was  first  heard  of  in  America,  Mr.  Lee,  at 
the  instance  of  a  friend,  wrote  to  Eng- 
land making  application  for  a  collector's 
office  under  that  Act.  At  that  time  nei- 
ther he,  nor  as  he  believed,  his  country- 
men, had  reflected  at  all  on  the  real  nature 
that  Act.  In  a  few  days,  however,  reflec- 
tion convinced  him  of  its  pernicious  (charac- 
ter and  of  the  impropriety  of  his  application, 
and  from  that  time  he  became,  in  public  and 
in  private,  one  of  the  most  active  and  stren- 
uous opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act.  t  In  this 
year  he  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia the  subject  of  the  declaratory  Act  of 
Parliament,  claiming  a  right  to  tax  America, 
and  he  draughted  the  address  to  the  king 

•  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee.     V«l.  1,  p.  17-19. 

t  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee.    Vol.  1.,  pp.  3J,  40-48. 


and  the  memorial  to  the  commons.  His 
accomplishments,  learning,  courtesy,  pat- 
riotism,  republican  principles,  decision  of 
character  and  eloquence,  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Although  a  meio- 
ber  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Pat- 
rick Henry's  Resolutions,  [1765,]  Mr.  Lee 
happened  not  to  be  present  at  the  discussion, 
but  he  heartily  concurred  in  their  adoption. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  of  those  Resolutions 
Mr.  Lee  organized  an  association  in  West- 
moreland in  furtherance  of  them.  [1767.] 
He  vigorously  opposed  the  Act  laying  a  dutr 
on  Tea  and  that  for  quartering  British  troops 
in  the  Colonies.  He  was  now  residing  a( 
Chantilly,  •  his  seat  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland. [25th  July,  1768.]  In  a  letter  to 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lee 
suggested,  *'  that  not  only  select  committees 
should  be  appointed  by  all  the  colonies,  bot 
that  a  private  correspondence  should  be  con- 
ducted between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  everj 
province."  t  [1773.]  The  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, (about  the  same  time  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,)  appointed  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  consisting  of  six  members, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  one.  t  [1774.]  Mr. 
Lee  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  in  the  Con- 
gress that  met  at  Philadelphia.  Patrick  Henry, 
the  first  who  spoke  in  that  body,  was  followed 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  was  an  ac- 
tive and  laborious  member  of  all  the  leading 
committees,  and  he  draughted  the  memorial 
to  the  people  of  British  America.  §  [1775.] 
Returned  again  from  Westmoreland  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly ;  that  body  elected  him  a 
delegate  to  the  second  congress.  When 
Washington  was  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  occasion,  prepared 
the  commission  and  instructions.  He  served 
also  on  several  other  important  committees 
and  prepared  the  second  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  ||  [May  17, 1776.]  Tiie 
Convention  of  Virginia  passed  resolutions 
instructing  her  delegates  in  congress  to  pro- 
pose to  that  body  to  declare  the  colonies  free 

*  A  few  miles  below  Stratford.  The  house  «t  CbaoiiUr 
is  now  in  ruins. 

t  lb.  p.  65. 

t  lb.  63.  The  suggestion  wss,  bnwefer,  claiaied  ky  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

^  This  iDHSterty  document  is  to  be  found  is  Ibe  Lifr«f  K. 
H.  Lee.     Vol.  1,  lip.  119-133. 
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and  independent.  When  those  instructions 
were  received  at  Philadelphia,  the  Virginia 
delegation  appointed  Mr.  Lee  to  bring  for- 
ward resolutions  to  that  effect.  He  accord- 
ingly, June  7th,  made  that  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  John  Adams.  June  lOtb,  Mr. 
Lee  received,  by  express  from  Virginia,  intel- 
ligence of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife. 
He  therefore  left  Philadelphia  on  the  11th, 
the  day  on  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draught  a  Declaration  of  independence. 
Had  he  remained  he  would  have  been  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  would  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration,  [July  8th,J  Mr.  Jefferson  en- 
closed to. Mr.  Lee,  in  Virginia,  the  original 
draught,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
as  adopted  by  Congress.  In  August  Mr.  Lee 
resomed  his  seat  in  congress.  Richard  Henry 
Lee  was  in  person  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
his  features  bold  and  expressive,  nose  aqui- 
line, the  contour  of  his  face  noble.  He  had 
lost,  by  an  accident,  the  use  of  one  of  his 
hands,  and  was  sometimes  styled  "  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  silver  hand ;"  this  hand  he 
kept  covered  with  a  black  silk  bandage,  but 
leaving  his  thumb  free.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage  his  gesture  was  pre-emi- 
nently graceful.  His  voice  was  melodious, 
his  elocution  Ciceronian,  his  diction  elegant, 
copious,  easy.  His  eloquence  flowed  on  in 
tranquil  magnificence  like  the  stream  of  his 
own  Potomac,  reflecting  in  its  course  the 
beautiful  forms  of  nature.  •  Mr.  Lee  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  brother  of  Richard 
Henry,  was  born,  [October  14,  1734.]  He 
was  educated  under  a  private  tutor  and  in- 
herited an  independent  fortune.  [1765.]  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  and  continued  in  that  body  until 
1775,  when  the  convention  of  Virsrinia  re- 
turned  him  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which 
be  remained  until  1779,  when  he  re-entered 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  t 

Carter  Braxton  was  born  at  Newington,  on 
the  Matapony,  in  King  and  Queen  county, 
Va.,  [Sept.  10th,  1736.]  His  father,  George 
Braxton,  a  wealthy  planter,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Carter,  of  the  council,  and, 

♦  Wirt •  Life  of  Pairick  Henry,  p.  68.    Life  of  R.  H. 
Lee,  »ol.  1,  pp.  249  250. 
t  Encyetopadia  Americana. 


[1748,]  represented  the  counly  of  King  and 
Queen,  being  colleague  of  John,  (known  as 
speaker,)  Robinson.  Carter  Braxton  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  William  &  Mary. 
Inheriting  in  his  youth,  upon  his  father's 
death,  a  large  estate,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Robinson,  of  Middlesex.  She  dying,  [1757,] 
Mr.  Braxton  visited  England,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years*  and  returned  [1760.] 
[1761.]  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  Richard  Corbin,  of  Laneville.  During 
his  first  marriage,  he  built  an  elegant  man- 
sion at  Elsin  Green,  on  the  Pamunkey,  and 
afterwards  another  at  Chericoke,  on  the  same 
river.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  generous  and 
costly  hospitality,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  day.  [1761.]  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  from  the  county  of  King 
William,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1765.t  [1769.]  He  was  a  dele- 
gate in  the  assembly  from  the  same  county 
and  was  a  signer  of  the  non-importation 
agreement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  [1774.]  (1775.]  When 
Patrick  Henry,  at  the  head  of  150  volun- 
teers, had  advanced  to  Doncastle's,  within 
16  miles  of  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  gunpowder,  removed  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  Mr.  Braxton  repaired  to  Henry's 
head-quarters  and  interposed  his  efforts  to 
prevent  extremities.  Finding  that  Henry 
would  not  disband  without  receiving  the  pow- 
der or  compensation  for  it,  Mr.  Braxton  re- 
turned to  Williamsburg  and  procured  from 
his  father-in-law,  Corbin,  the  deputy  receiver 
genera],  the  amount  demanded,  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  Henry,  succeeded  in  warding  off 
the  threatened  blow.  In  this  pacific  course 
Mr.  Braxton  coincided  with  the  moderate 
councils  of  Pendleton,  Nicholas  and  Peyton 
Randolph.  In  this  year  Mr.  Braxton  was  an 
active  member  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  con- 
vention that  met  at  Richmond.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety.  [Dec.  15.]  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  congress  in  the  place  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  he  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  [June  1776.] 
The  convention  having  reduced  the  number 
of  delegates  in  Congress  from  seven  to  five, 

♦  A  diary  which  he  kept  during  thifl  period  is  still  pre- 
served by  his  descendants. 

t  His  colleague  was  Bernard  Moore  of  Chelsea,  son-in- 
law  of  Gov.  Sputswood. 
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Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Braxton  were  not  re- 
elected. According  to  Girardin,  •  "  Mr. 
Braxtoo's  Address  on  Government  was  not  uni- 
versally relished  and  his  popularity  had  been 
in  some  degree  impaired  by  persons  whose  po- 
litical indiscretions,  though  beyond  his  con- 
trol, fatally  re-acted  against  him."  He  was, 
however,  about  this  time  returned  by  the 
county  of  King  William  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and  if  he  had  fallen  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion,  it  appears  to  have  been  soon 
dispersed,  for,  [Oct.  12th,  1776,]  the  thanks 
of  the  convention  were  unanimously  return- 
ed to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Carter  Braxton, 
for  their  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity,  as 
delegates  in  Congress,  t 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
1776—1781. 

Dumnore ;  Miscellaneous  Affairs ;  Clarke  Captures  St. 
Vincennes ;  The  Convention  Troops ;  Arrival  of  British 
Squadron  in  Hampton  Roads;  Suffolk  Burnt;  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain;  Arnold  Invades  Virginia;  Artival  of 
Phillips ;  Petersburg  taken ;  Devastations  of  the  Enemy ; 
Phillips  proceeds  down  James  River;  Returns  to  Pe- 
tersburg; His  Denth;  Succeeded  by  Arnold;  Simcoe. 

Dunmore,  pressed  for  provisions,  burnt  his 
intrenchments  near  the  ruins  of  Norfolk  and 
sought  refuge  on  board  of  his  fleet.  Major 
General  Charles  Lee  took  energetic  measures 
for  curbing  the  disaffected  in  the  lower  coun- 
try. His  orders  were  carried  into  efl*ect  by 
Col.  Woodford,  who,  in  this  affair,  displayed 
vigor  tempered  with  humanity.  Dunmore, 
with  his  fleet  lefl  Hampton  Roads  about  the 
first  of  June  and  intrenched  himself  on 
Gwynn's  island,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to 
the  East  of  Matthews  county.  [July  9thJ  he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Virginians  under 
Brigadier  General  Andrew  Lewis  and  forced 
to  abandon  the  island.  Shortly  aflerwards 
despatching  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  he  retired  to  the 
North  and  thence  returned  to  England,  where 
he  continued  to  exhibit  himself  an  active,  un* 
tiring  opponent  of  America. 

[July  3,  1775.]     Washington  assumed  the 

*  See  Burk's  History  of  Virginia. 

^  Biography  of  Signers  of  Deelsnaicn  of  Independeoee, 
Vol.  vi,  pp.  177-207. 


command  of  the  American  army,  consisting 
of  14,500  men,  encamped  near  Boston,  and 
made  his  head-qnarters  at  Cambridge.  The 
British  army,  blocked  up  on  the  land  side  re- 
mained inactive  in  Boston  nntil  March,  when 
Sir  William  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  G«o* 
eral  Gage,  evacuated  that  city  and  sailed  for 
Halifax.  In  the  meantime  Canada  being  in- 
vaded and  Montgomery  having  reduced  Sl 
Johns,  Fort  Chamblee  and  Montreal,  naited 
his  force  with  that  under  Arnold  and  fell  in 
a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Qne- 
bec.  Reinforcements  of  American  troope 
were  sent  to  Canada,  but  owing  to  their  in- 
sufficiency in  number  and  in  discipline,  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  activity  of  Gen- 
eral Carleton,  the  British  commander,  the  ex- 
pedition proved  fruitless,  and  it  wasfoood  ne- 
cessary to  evacuate  that  countiy. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  the  Ameii- 
can  army  proceeded  to  New  YcMrk.  Evlj  in 
July,  1776,  Sir  William  Howe  with  his  innj 
landed  on  St%ten  Island.  The  command  of 
the  fleet  was  under  Lord  Howe,  brother  of 
Sir  William,  and  these  two  were  constiticed 
commissioners  for  restoring  peace.  The 
British  army  being  pe^inft>rcedy  in  Angast 
amounted  to  24,000  men.  The  Americaa 
army  numbered  27,000,  of  whom,  howerer, 
many  were  undisciplined  and  a  fourth  part 
sick.  [August  27.]  In  the  battle  of  Lon^ 
Island,  the  American  army,  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  British,  and  without  cavalry,  vts 
defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  variously  esti* 
mated.  Among  the  priaoners  was  General 
Sullivan.  The  British  loss  was  not  inconsid- 
erable. From  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  on  the  morning  of  the  37th  till  tbr 
morning  of  the  29th  Washington  never  slept, 
and  was  almost  constantly  on  horseback' 
The  disastrous  result  of  this  action  caM  t 
gloom  over  the  cause  of  independence  and 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  American  troops* 
The  militia,  in  large  numbers,  quit  the  canp 
and  went  home,  insubordination  prevaiM 
and  Washington  was  obliged  to  confess  ^ 
*'  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  tl» 
troops."  He  urged  upon  Congress  the  ac' 
cessity  of  a  permanent  army.  [September 
15,  1776.]  Washington  was  coaapelled  to 
evacuate  New  York  with  the  loss  of  all  hif 
heavy  artillery  and  a  large  part  of  his  stores. 
General  Howe  took  possession  of  the  city. 

•  1.  Marshairs  Life  of  W«diingto»,  pf .  81-103. 
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In  a  skirinish,  on  Haerlem  Heights,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  third  Virginia  regiment, 
(which  had  arrived  on  the  preceding  day,) 
formed  the  advanced  party  in  the  attack. 
Major  Leitch,  while  intrepidly  leading  them 
on,  fell  mortally  wounded.  In  accordance 
with  Washington's  solicitation,  congress  took 
some  measures  to  pat  the  army  on  a  better 
footing.  Washington  to  obviate  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  moved  his  army  up  the 
North  River.  [October  25,  1776,J  occurred 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  warmly  contested 
with  equal  loss  and  without  conclusive  re- 
ault.  [Nov.  16th.]  Fort  Washington  was 
stormed  by  the  British,  and  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  2,600  men,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  800. 
Early  in  December,  Washington  finding  bis 
army  reduced  to  4000  men,  retreated  across 
Jersey.  Upon  reaching  the  Delaware,  his 
number  was  reduced  to  3000,  badly  armed, 
half  naked  and  destitute  of  supplies.  They 
were  followed  by  a  British  army,  numerous, 
weil-appointed,  and  victorious.  Gren.  Charles 
Lee  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner.  The 
spirit  of  disaffection,  prevailing  in  the  coun- 
try, was  added  to  render  the  American  cause 
still  more  hopeless.  This  was  a  dark  period 
of  the  Revolution.  [Dec.  20, 1776.]  Wash- 
ington's army,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, increased  by  re-inforceroents,  amount- 
ed to  7000  effectives.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, all  of  them,  except  about  1,500  men, 
were  about  to  be  dissolved.  In  the  gloom  that 
overspread  the  country,  Washington  became 
convinced  that  some  bold  enterprise  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  posts 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  into  winter 
quarters.  Crossing  the  Delaware  in  a  night 
of  extreme  cold,  he  surprised  a  body  of  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  made  1,000  prisoners.  Lieut.  Monroe, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  wounded  in  this  affair.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Baylor,  of  Virginia,  Washington's  aid,  car- 
rying the  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Con- 
gress, was  presented  with  a  horse  caparisoned 
for  service  and  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion. At  Princeton,  another  corps  was  routed 
with  heavy  loss,  but  the  joy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  mincrled  with  srief  for  the  loss  of 
the  brave  and  virtuous  General  Mercer. 

During  this  year  died  Richard  Bland,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  calibre,  of 


a  finished  education,  and  of  indefatigable 
habits  of  application.  Thoroughly  versed  in 
the  charters,  laws  and  history  of  the  colony, 
he  was  styled  the  Virginia  Antiquary.  He 
was  a  politician  of  the  first  rank,  a  profound 
logician  and  the  first  writer  in  the  colony. 
His  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  published 
1760,  and  that  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
published  1766,  are  monuments  of  his  pat- 
riotism, his  learning,  and  of  the  vigor  of  his 
understanding*  In  debate  he  was  an  un- 
graceful speaker.  *  It  is  said  that  he  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  ''the  wisest 
man  south  of  the  James  river.''  He  resided 
at  Jordan's  Point,  his  seat  on  James  river,  in 
the  county  of  Prince  George.  His  portrait 
and  that  of  his  wife  were  mutilated  by  British 
soldiers  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  the  English, 
having  made  bloody  incursions  on  the  fron* 
tier  of  Virginia,  Col.  Christian  marching 
with  a  body  of  troops  burnt  their  towns  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  [October 
7th,  1776,1  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  for 
the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  £dmund  Pendleton  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  Ar- 
chibald Carey  of  the  Senate.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Hanover  presented  to  the  Assembly 
a. Memorial  praying  that  religious  fireedom 
should  be  secured  to  dissenters.  The  Me* 
morialists  pledged  themselves  that  nothing 
in  their  power  should  be  wanting  to  give 
success  to  the  common  cause.  In  the  fron- 
tier counties,  containing  one  fiflh  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia,  the  dissenters,  who 
constituted  almost  the  entire  population, 
were  yet  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  64.  The  Blandt  of  Va. 
derire  their  name  from  Bland  a  place  in  Westmoreland  or 
Cumberland,  England.  William  de  Bland  floorished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  did.  good  serfiee  in  the  wars, 
which  that  king  carried  on  in  France,  in  company  of  Johs, 
of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond  Thomas  de  Bland  obtained 
a  pardon  from  Richard  II.,  for  the  death  of  a  person  slain 
iR  a  duel,  by  the  intercesiion  of  bis  Iriend,  the  Duke  of 
Guyeone  and  Lancaster.  Giles  Bland,  collector  of  the 
customs  for  James  river,  a  partisan  of  Bacon,  was  executed 
during  the  rebellion.  Edmund  Bland, a  merchant  in  Spain, 
[1643,]  removed  to  Virginia,  and  settled  at  Kimages, 
in  Charles  City  county.  Theoilnrick  Bland,  who  settled  at 
Westover,  [1654,]  ami  Giles  Bland,  who  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  work.  This  Theodorick  left  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  second  was  born  at  Berkley,  [160&.] 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island,  and  their  eldest  ton  was 
Richard,  afterwards  member  of  the  old  cougresa. 
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port  of  the  church  as  established.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  colony  labored  under  the 
same  disadvantage.  "  Certain  it  is,  [say  the 
Memorialists,]  that  every  argument  for  civil 
liberty  gains  additional  strength  when  ap- 
plied to  liberty  in  the  concerns  of  religion ; 
and  there  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  Christian  religion,  but  what  may 
be  pleaded  with  equal  propriety  for  estab- 
lishing the  tenets  of  Mahomed,  by  those 
who  believe  the  Alcoran ;  or  if  this  be  not 
true,  it  is  at  least  impossible  for  the  magis- 
trate to  adjudge  the  right  of  preference 
among  the  various  sects  that  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  without  erecting  a  chair  of 
infallibility,  which  would  lead  us  back  to 
the  church  of  Rome."  Religious  establish- 
ments, (they  contended,)  are  injurious  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  any  community.  The 
more  early  settlement  of  Virginia  and  her 
natural  advantasres  would  have  attracted  hith- 
er  multitudes  of  industrious  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  but  they  had  either  remained 
in  their  place  of  nativity,  or  preferred  worse 
civil  governments  and  a  more  barren  soil, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  rights  of  con- 
science more  fully.  Nor  did  religion  need 
the  aid  of  an  establishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  her  weapons  are  spiritual,  Christi- 
anity would  flourish  in  the  greatest  purity 
when  left  to  her  native  excellence,  and  the 
duty  which  we  owe  our  Creator  can  only  be 
directed  by  reason  and  conviction.  The  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  exempting  Dissenters 
from  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablished church  and  submitting  to  the  peo- 
ple the  question  whether  a  general  assess- 
ment should  be  letied  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligion. • 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
George  Wythe,  Creorge  Mason  and  Thomas 
Ludwell  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
revise  the  State  Laws.  By  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Mason  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  the 
duty  devolved  on  the  other  three.  An  act 
of  great  consequence,  framed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  docking  entails,  was  passed.  The 
Virginia  Assembly  met,  [May  5th,  1777.] 
George  Wythe,  pupil  and  friend  of  Jefferson, 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  lower  house.    The 

*  Evtin.  and  Lit.  Mag.,  vol.  9,  pp.  30*33.  The  Hanover 
Presbytery  in  1777  pi-esented  n  Memorial  against  the  As- 
•eMinent. 


oath  of  allegiance  was  prescribed,  a  loan 
office  established  and  acts  passed  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  continental  and  state  paper 
currency.  Benjamin  Harrison,  George  Ma- 
son, Joseph  Jones,  Francis  Ligfatfoot  Lee 
and  John  Harrison  were  elected  delegates  to 
Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee  being  \eh  out. 
[June  5th.]  On  account  of  his  health  and 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  charges 
circulated  against  his  character  as  a  patriot, 
Mr.  Lee  returned  home.  Having  recently 
been  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  West- 
moreland, he  repaired  to  Richmond  and  de- 
manded an  enquiry  into  his  public  condact 
Afler  a  full  investigation  and  a  defence  so 
graceful  and  so  eloquent  as  to  extort  admi- 
ration even  from  his  enemies,  he  was  hon- 
orably acquitted  and  the  thanks  of  the  legis- 
lature were  returned  to  him  for  his  6de]itj, 
zeal  and  patriotism,  by  the  venerable  Speak- 
er Greorge  Wythe.  • 

[July,  1777.]  Sir  William  Howe  sailed 
from  New  York  and  entering  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  proceeded  up  Elk  river,  where, 
[August  26th,]  he  landed  his  army  consist- 
ing of  18,000  men.  The  American  Army, 
numbering  nearly  15,000  men,  of  whom, 
however,  there  were  not  more  than  11,M0 
effectives,  marched  about  the  same  time 
towards  the  Brandywine.  In  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  which  took  place  [September 
11th,  1777,1  Sir  William  Howe  proved  vie- 
torious.  The  action  was  sanguinary  and 
the  loss  on  both  sides  heavy.  The  Virginia 
brigades  under  Wayne  and  Wecdon  were 
among  the  troops  that  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  3rd  Virginia  regi- 
ment under  command  of  the  brave  Colonel 
Marshall,  (father  of  the  Chief  JasUce,)  mt- 
fered  terribly,  t  Among  the  wounded  were 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  General  Wood- 
ford. The  enemy  passed  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle.     September  26th  the  British 

♦  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  pp.  192-196.  1  Bland  pi- 
pers, pp.  57-58. 

t  This  regiment,  which  had  performed  estreaelj  se»f» 
doty  in  the  campsign  of  1776,  ww  plsced  in  «  •oodonih* 
right  and  in  front  of  Woodford's  brigade  sod  Stephen '»  di- 
vision. Though  attacked  by  much  snpenor  numhcri.  the 
3ni  Virginia  regiment  maintained  ito  position  wiUioai  losing 
an  inch  of  ground,  until  both  iu  flanks  were  ruraed. «« 
ammunition  nearly  expended  and  more  than  half  of  the 
officers  and  one-third  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  snd  woond- 
ed.  Col.  Marshall,  whose  horse  had  leceiwd  two  bslb. 
then  retired  to  lesame  his  position  on  the  right  of  his  dt- 
vision;  but  it  had  already  retreated.  1  MaishiU'i  Wtfb* 
ingion,  p.  158. 
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army  entered  Philadelphia.  October  4th  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Germantowu.  Here 
again  after  a  bloody  conflict,  Washington 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  9th  Virginia 
regiment  and  part  of  the  6th  were  made  pris- 
oners. Col.  Matthews,  afler  penetrating  to 
the  centre  of  the  town  with  his  regiment, 
was  made  prisoner.  In  December  the  Amer- 
ican army  encamped  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Burgoyne,  with 
a  well  appointed  British  army  of  7,000  men, 
had  advanced  from  Canada  in  order  to  open 
a  communication  between  that  country  and 
New  York  and  to  cut  off  New  England  from 
the  rest  of  the  States.  After  capturing  Ti- 
coaderoga,  be  moved  slowly  towards  the 
Hudson  river,  encountering  continual  ob- 
atractions  in  his  route  thrqugh  a  wilderness 
country  and  harassed  by  the  American 
troops.  A  strong  detachment  was  over- 
whelmed by  Starke  and  his  brave  country- 
aen  near  Bennington.  After  a  series  of 
engagements  in  which  he  suffered  a  terrible 
loss,  Burgoyne  was  at  length,  [17th  October, 
1777,]  forced  to  surrender  his  army  to  Gates 
at  Saratoga.  *  In  consequence  pf  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  and  of  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Americans  had  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  French,  the  British  army  (under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  relie- 
ved Sir  William  Howe,)  evacuated  Phil- 
adelphia, [June  18,  1778.]  Crossing  the  Del- 
aware, they  marched  through  Jersey  for  New 
York.  [June  28th,  1778,]  occurred  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth.  The  result  was  not  de- 
cisive, but  the  Americans  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  t    Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied 

•  1.  Marshalt's  Wwhiogton,  p.  207. 

t  Cot.  Hicbard  Kidder  Meade,  falher  of  Biiiiiop  Meade, 
of  Virginia,  was  one  of  Washington's  aides-de-camp  da- 
nngihererolntionary  war.  The  following  anecdote  rela* 
ti«^eu>lratt.  is  taken  from  Auburey*8  Travels,  vo4. 2,  pp.  402- 
404.  Anbur«y  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  and  at 
tlut  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Virginia  uod  visiting  the 
lower  country  on  parole.  '*  On  my  way  to  this  place,  I 
ttopt  and  sifpt  at  Tttckaboe,  where  I  met  with  Colonel 
Meadf  Colon<>l  Laurens,  and  another  officer  of  Geaeral 
^'tt«hington's  suite.  More  than  onee  did  I  express  a  wish 
Ihf  General  himself  had  been  of  the  party,  to  have  seen 
•nd  convereed  with  a  character,  of  whom  in  all  my  travels 
through  the  various  provinces  1  never  heard  any  one  speak 
durespecifully  a«  an  individual  and  whose  pvbJic  charac- 
ter hns  lieen  tlie  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  Eu- 
rope." »  •  ••  the  Colonel  attributed  the  safety  of  his 
peraoo  to  Ike  swiftness  of  this  horse,  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
nnuth,  having  been  fired  at  and  pnrsued  by  some  British 
officers,  as  he  was  fooonnoiiering.  Upon  the  Colonel's  men- 
tiottiog  this  circuQBtlaaon,  ii  •couriMl  io  na  kn  iniwt  bavn 


New  York.  The  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
under  Count D'Estaing  reanimated  the  hopes 
of  the  Americans.  Washington  took  up  a 
position  at  White  Plains  on  the  Hudson. 
About  this  time  Col.  Baylor's  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  a  Brit- 
ish corps  under  Greneral  Gray.  Of  104  pri- 
vates 40  were  made  prisoners,  27  killed  or 
wounded.  Col.  Baylor  was  dangerously 
wounded  and  taken.  During  this  year  Vir- 
ginia sent  Gen.  Greorge  Rogers  Clarke  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Northwest.  After  endu- 
ring extreme  sufferings  in  marching  through 
a  wilderness,  Clarke  and  his  hardy  followers 
captured  Kaskaskias  and  its  governor  Roche- 
blave.  [December  15, 1778.]  Hamilton,  British 
Lieut.  Governor  of  Detroit,  under  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  governor-in-chief,  took  possession 
of  the  post  of  St.  Vincennes.  *  Here  he 
fortified  himself,  intending  in  the  ensuing 
spring  to  rally  his  Indian  confederates — to 
attack  Kaskaskias,  then  in  possession  of  Col. 
Clarke,  and  to  proceed  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort 
Pitt,  sweeping  Kentucky  in  his  way,  and 
finally  overrunning  all  West  Augusta.  This 
expedition  was  ordered  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
Clarke's  position  was  too  remote  for  succor, 
and  his  force  too  small  to  withstand  a  siege. 
Nevertheless  he  prepared  to  make  the  best 
possible  defence.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
a  Spanish  merchant  brought  intelligence, 
that  Hamilton  had,  by  detaching  his  Indian 
allies,  reduced  the  strength  of  his  garrison  to 
80  men  with  a  few  cannon.  Clarke  imme- 
diately despatched  a  small  armed  galley  with 
orders  to  force  her  way,  and  station  herself 
a  few  miles  below  the  enemy.  In  the  mean- 
time, [Feb.  7th,  1779,]  he  marched  with  130 
men  upon  St.  Vincennes.  t  During  his  march 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined 
the  expedition ;  the  rest  garrisoned  the  towns. 
Impeded  by  rain  and  high  -waters,  Clarke's 


been  the  person  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Aid-deCamp 
had  fired  at,  and  reque^tting  to  know  the  particulur  color  of 
his  hor!<e,  he  informed  me  it  was  iilttck,  which  convinced 
me  it  was  him ;  when  I  related  the  circumsluncp  of  his 
meeting  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  replied,  he  recollecied  in 
the  course  of  that  day  to  have  met  seFeml  Brilijih  officers 
and  one  of  them  wore  a  star.  Upon  my  mentioning  the 
observation  Sir  Henry  Clinton  hud  made  to  his  Aid-de- 
Camp,  the  Colonel  laughed  and  replied,  **  Hud  he  known 
it  had  been  the  Gommander-in-rshief,  he  should  have  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  hare  taken  him  prisoner.'* 

*  Now  Viacennes  in  Indiana. 

1 1.  Marshall's  WashiuKiou,  p.  284. 
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little  army  were  occupied  for  16  days  in  reach- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Waba«h.  When  with- 
in nine  miles  of  the  enemy,  it  required  five 
days  to  cross  *'  the  drowned  lands"  near  that 
river,  **  having  to  wade  often  upwards  of  two 
leagues  to  our  breast  in  water."  But  for  the 
mildness  of  the  season  they  must  have  per- 
ished. On  the  evening  of  February  23rd  they 
reached  dry  land  and  came  unperceived  with- 
in sight  of  the  enemy.  An  attack  being 
made  at  7  o'clock  in  the  same  evening,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Vincennes  gladly  sur- 
rendered it  and  assisted  in  besieging  Hamil- 
ton, who  held  out  in  the  fort.  (Feb.  24th.J 
He  surrendered  the  garrison.  Clarke  shortly 
afterwards  despatching  some  armed  boats  up 
the  Wabash,  captured  a  British  convoy  in- 
cluding 40  prisoners  and  iS10,000  worth  of 
goods  and  stores.  Hamilton,  with  some  offi- 
cers and  a  few  privates,  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg.  •  Colo- 
nel Shelby  about  this  time  attacking  the 
Cherokees  who  had  taken  up  the  tomahawk, 
killed  six,  barnt  eleven  towns  and  20,000 
bashele  of  corn  and  captured  iS25,000  worth 
of  goods,  t 

[October  1778.]  Washington,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  congress,  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  convention  troops  of  Sar- 
atoga, then  quartered  at  Cambridge  and  Rut- 
land, in  Massachusetts,  to  Charlottesville  in 
the  county  of  Albemarle  in  Virginia,  t  Gen. 
Burgoyne  had  sailed  for  £ngland  in  May, 
and  from  that  time  the  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  of  convention  had  devolved  upon 
Gen.  Phillips.  Col.  Bland,  with  an  escort, 
conducted  the  prisoners  of  war  to  Virginia. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  suffered  man}  priva- 
tions, being  billeted  in  block-houses,  without 
windows  or  doors,  and  poorly  defended  from 
the  cold  of  an  uncommonly  rigorous  winter. 
But  in  a  short  time  they  constructed  better 
habitations,  and  the  barracks  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  neat  little  town.  In  the  rear 
of  each  house  they  had  trim  gardens  and  en- 
closed places  for  poultry.     The  officers  were 


*  1.  Writings  of  Jefferson,  pp.  451-453. 

f  lb.  p.  163. 

t  Writings  of  WMbington,  vol.  n,  pp.  93, 94, 9C,  106. 122. 
[Jan.  1778]  Congreaa,  whether  from  distnist  in  the  Brit- 
ish priaoners  or  froiB  reasons  of  state,  resolved  not  to  com« 
ply  with  the  article  of  the  Samloga  Convention  sllowins 
the  prisoners  to  embsrk  for  England  on  parole,  until  the 
Convention  should  be  ratified  by  the  fiagUsh  governmeot. 

1.  ManbairsWasbioglpo,f.S32. 


allowed  upon  giving  parole  to  provide  for 
themselves  lodging  places  within  a  circuit  of 
a  hundred  miles.  Mr.  Jefferson  exhibited  t 
liberal  hospitality  towards  the  captives,  and 
Grovernor  Henry  afforded  them  every  humane 
indulgence  in  his  power.  The  amiable  dis- 
position of  Col.  Bland,  who  commanded  the 
guard  placed  over  the  Convention  troopB, 
still  further  ensured  their  quiet  and  comfoit 
Greneral  Phillips  occupied  Blenheim,  a  sett 
of  Col.  Carter's ;  General  de  Riedesel,  with 
his  family,  resided  at  Colle,  seat  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zei.  The  bareness  de  Riedesel,  whose  ro- 
mantic sufferings  at  Saratoga  are  so  well 
known,  has  given  an  entertaining  accouot  of 
her  sojourn  at  CoHe,  in  her  letters.  Char- 
lottesville, at  this  period,  consisted  of  a  coart- 
house,  a  tavern  and  about  a  dosen  dwellia^ 
houses.  •  In  1779  congress  was  conralsed 
by  dissensions.  Some  of  the  members  were 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs,  the  paper 
currency  was  miserably  depreciated,  specs- 
lation  raged,  dishonesty  and  corruption  prey- 
ed upon  the  public  misfortunes,  the  demor- 
alizing effects  of  war  were  manifested  and  a 
languor  in  the  cause  of  independence  seemed 
everywhere  to  prevail.  Washington  deemed 
this  a  more  gloomy  period  than  any  that  bad 
preceded  it.  In  a  letter  written  at  this  time 
to  a  friend  he  exclaims,  "  where  are  our  men 
of  abilities  ?  why  do  they  not  come  forth  to 
save  their  country  ?  Let  this  voice,  my  dear 
sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson  and  others." 

Until  1779  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Middle  and  Northen 
States,  but  they  were  now  turned  against  the 
South.  Georgia  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  and  South  Carolina  was  invaded. 
[May  1779.]  A  British  squadron,  under  Sir 
George  Collier,  anchored  in  Hampton  roads, 
and  General  Matthews  took  possession  of 
Portsmouth.  The  enemy  destroyed  the  pnlh 
lie  stores  at  Gosport  and  Norfolk,  burnt  Suf- 
folk and  destroyed  upwards  of  100  vessels. 
Upon  the  approach  of  600  British  infantrr 
upon  Suffolk,  the  militia  and  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  fled.  Few  could  save  their 
effects ;  some  who  remained  for  that  purpose 
were  made  prisoners.  The  enemy  6red  the 
town  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  destroy- 

•  Burk,  ir.  p.  355.  Blaa4  Papers,  1.  116  «t  s*q.  At- 
butvy*s  Travels,  2,  316  And  343  where  msy  be  sfsn  ■>  ^ 
graving  of  the  encsaipment  of  the  ConfeBliiHi  •**>/*  *'' 
town  wMtlMa«iylcd  ClitriottesiUe. 
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ed.  Handreds  of  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine and  rum  lay  on  the  wharves.  The 
beads  of  the  barrels  being  staved,  and  their 
contents,  which  flowed  in  a  commingled 
mass,  catching  the  blaze,  descended  to  the 
river  like  torrents  of  volcanic  lava.  The  wind 
blowing  violently,  the  flaming  mass  floated  to 
the  opposite  shore  in  splendid  conflagration 
and  there  set  on  fire  the  dry  grass  of  an  ex- 
tensive marsh.  This  broad  sheet  of  fire,  the 
crackling  flames  of  the  town,  the  smoke,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  magazines, 
projecting  ignited  timber  like  meteors  in  the 
air,  presented  altogether  an  awful  spectacle 
of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  *  The  enemy 
ftkottly  afterwards,  laden  with  plunder,  em- 
barked for  New  York. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  encamped 
near  Haerlem^  and  Washington  in  the  High- 
lands on  the  Hudson,  [Aug.  18,  1779,]  Major 
Lee  of  Virginia  surprised,  in  the  night,  a 
British  post  at  Powles  Hook,  a  point  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  New  York  and  with  a  loss  of  two 
killed  and  three  wounded  made  159  prison- 
ers including  three  officers.  Shortly  aAer 
tbis  aflair,  a  fleet,  umler  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
arrived  at  New  York  with  reinforcements  for 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Not  long  after,  Count 
D'£sfaina[  retnrned  to  the  southern  coast  of 
America  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  eleven  frigates,  and  having  on  board 
6,000  soldiers.  The  Count  arrived  ^o  sud- 
denly, that  the  British  ship  Experiment  of 
Afty  guns  and  three  frigates  fell  into  his  hands. 
Ib  September,  Savannah,  occupied  by  a  Brit- 
ish force,  under  General  Prevost,  was  be- 
sieged by  3,500  French  and  1,000  Ameri- 
cans, commanded  by  D'Estaing  and  Lin- 
coln. [October  9th,]  in  an  inefiectual  eflbrt 
to  storm  the  post,  the  French  lost  about  700 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Americans 
341,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  only 
fifty-five.  The  siege  was  now  raised,  and 
B'Estaing,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
action,  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies  after 
thia  second  abortive  attempt  to  aid  the  cause 
of  independence.  The  condition  of  the  South 
was  now  more  gloomy  than  ever.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  towards  the  close  of  1779,  embarked 
with  a  large  force  in  Arbuthnot's  fleet  and 
sailed  for  South  Carolina.  In  April  Sir  Henry 
laid  siese  to  Charleston  and  Greneral  Lincoln, 


*  IV.  Burk,  p.  337. 


after  an  obstinate  defence,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate,  [May  12,  1780.]  The  loss  was 
about  equal  and  not  heavy.  The  number  of 
continental  troops  surrendered  was  1,977,  of 
whom  500  were  in  the  hospital.  *  Shortly 
after  this  disaster  Colonel  Buibrd's  regiment 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  Tarleton,  113  being 
killed,  150  wounded,  and  53  made  prisoners. 
The  British  loss  was  5  killed,  14  wounded. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  now  succumbed 
to  the  enemy. 

[June  1780.]  Gieneral  Gates  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  South.  Having  col- 
lected an  army  principally  militia,  he  march- 
ed against  the  British  forces  posted  at  Cam- 
den, in  South  Carolina,  and  under  command 
of  Lord  Cornwaliis.  While  Grates  was  mov- 
ing from  ClernK>nt  towards  Camden,  in  the 
night,  [Aug.  16,  1780,]  Cornwaliis  marched 
out  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  American 
army  at  Clermont.  Thus  the  two  armies  met 
unexpectedly.  At  the  first  onset  the  Ameri- 
can line  was  thrown  into  disorder.  A  body 
of  light  infantry,  and  in  particular  a  corps 
under  command  of  Colonel  Porterfleld  of 
Virginia,  maintained  their  ground  with  un- 
daunted constancy.  This  brave  oflicer  re- 
fusing to  give  way,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  battle  was  resumed  in  the  morning. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy  firing  and 
shouting,  the  Virginia  brigade  of  militia,  un- 
der Greneral  Stevens,  threw  down  their  arms 
ingLoriously  and  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  their 
commander  fled  from  the  field.  Their  exam- 
ple was  quickly  followed  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina division  of  militia  and  others.  The  right 
wing  of  continentals,  under  De  Kalb,  thus 
deserted,  held  their  ground  and  fought  with 
the  utmost  valor  until  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior numbers  and  charged  by  cavalry.  De 
Kalb  fell  covered  with  many  wounds.  The 
rout  of  the  Americans  was  now  complete, 
and  after  a  very  heavy  loss  the  army  was  en- 
tirely dispersed.  The  American  army  con- 
sisted of  about  3,000  men,  of  whom  two 
thirds  were  regulars.  The  British  numbered 
about  2,000,  of  whom  1,900  were  regulars* 
Tarleton,  with,  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  as- 
sisted Cornwaliis,  while  Gates  had  only  Ar^ 
mand's  handful  of  badly  mounted  cavalry. 
Added  to  this  the  Americans  had  sufiered 
from  a  long  march  through  hot  sands  and 
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from  a  want  of  provisions.     Gates  retired  to 
Charlotte  in  North  Carolina. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Sumpter  was  over- 
whelmed by  Tarleton,  and  for  a  time  the  Brit- 
ish arms  were  in  the  ascendant  throughout 
the  southern  provinces.     Cornwallis,  [1st  of 
September,]  detached  Col.  Ferguson,  a  gal- 
lant and  expert  officer,  across  the  Wateree, 
with  110  regulars.     In  a  short  time  tory  re- 
cruits swelled  his  numbers  to  1,000  and,  con- 
fident of  his  strength,  he  sent  a  menacing 
message  to  the  patriot  leaders  on  the  Western 
waters.    The  spirit  of  the  mountaineers  was 
aroused,  and  by  the  30th  of  September  1,390 
men  in  arms  were  concentrated  on  the  banks 
ofthe  Wataga.  Of  these  400  were  from  Wash- 
ington County,  Virginia,  under  Col.  William 
Campbell,  the  rest  from  N.  Carolina,  under 
Shelby,  Sevier,  McDowell,  Cleveland  &  Win- 
ston.    Ferguson,  discovering  his  danger,  be- 
gan to  retreat,  and  [6th  of  October]  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  King's  mountain.     The 
command  of  the  patriot  force  was  devolved 
upon  Col.  Campbell.  It  was  resolved  to  pursue 
Ferguson  with  all  the  men  capable  of  such  ac- 
tive service,  amounting  to  910.    At  the  Cow- 
pens,  where  Ferguson  had  encamped  on  the 
4th,  Campbell  was  re-inforced  by  460  men, 
the  greater  part  from  South  Carolina  under 
Colonel  Williams.     At  3  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
noon  of  the  7th  of  October  the  troops  ad- 
vanced up  the  mountain  and  surrounded  the 
enemy.      Ferguson   defended  himself  with 
desperate  valor  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Of  his  troops  150  were  killed,  the  rest  made 
prisoners.     The  patriots  lost  30  killed  and 
50  wounded.   The  gallant  Williams  was  slain. 
About  twenty  of  the  tories  were  executed  on 
the  following  day.     Colonel  Campbell,  on 
this  occasion,  led  on  his  men  with  his  coat 
off.     He  was  a  native  of  Augusta  county  and 
removed  early  to  the  county  of  Washington. 
Fame  has  awarded  him  the  title  of  "  the  hero 
of  King's  mountain."  * 

*  See  aoeount  of  the  baUle  of  Kiog*e  oionntaio,  by  Gen. 
Joseph  Grahttme  of  North  Carolina,  in  Foote'a  Sketchea  of 
North  Curolina. 

Dod«iey*a  Annual  Regtater  for  1781  givea  the  following 
•ooouiit  of  Col.  PeripiaoB  ;  **  He  waa  pcrhapa  the  beat 
markaman  living,  antl  probably  brought  the  art  of  riflle- 
ahootiug  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection.  *He  even  in- 
vented a  gun  of  that  kind  upon  a  new  construction,  which 
waa  said  to  far  exceed  in  faei4ily  «nd  eiecation  any  thing 
of  the  sort  before  known,  and  he  is  said  to  have  greatly 
omdone  even  the  American  Indiana  in  the  adroitness  and 
qaickoeaa  of  firiof  and  kMding,  And  iu  the  oertauilj  o(  hit- 


In  1780,  Arthur  Lee  returned  to  America 
after  a  long  absence.  This  distinguished 
patriot  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia,  December  20th,  1740.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  five  brothers^  all  of  whom 
became  eminent.  AAer  passing  some  time 
at  Eton,  in  England,  he  entered  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  Ailer  traveling 
through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  France 
Dr.  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  and  commen- 
ced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Williams* 
burg.  Although  successful,  the  bent  of  his 
genius  induced  him  to  return  in  a  short  time 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law  and  fitting  himself  for  taking  a  part  in 
public  afiairs.  Returning  to  London  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  Wilkes  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  Grovernment  and  prevailed 
on  them  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
About  this  time  he  held  an  amicable  discus- 
sion with  Junius  on  American  matters,  sub- 
scribing his  publications  Junius  Ameficaaus. 
These  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Burke, 
Dr.  Price  and  other  popular  leaders.  [1770.] 
Dr.  Lee  was .  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the 
spring  of  1774  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  France 
and  Italy  and  while  at  Paris,  published  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Id 
the  same  year  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  as 
Agent  of  Massachusetts.  The  secret  com- 
mittee of  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Lee  their 
their  London  correspondent.  Through  the 
French  embassador  there,  he  obtained  assu- 
rances of  aid  fi'om  France  to  the  Colonies. 
He  was  afterwards  made  commissioner  to 


ting  the  mark  by  lying  on  the  back  or  belly,  nkd  in  etery 
other  poaaible  poaition  of  the  body."  *  •  *^  U  baa  beca 
reported  that  General  Waabington  owed  hia  life  at  tU 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  to  ihia  geiilleman*a  total  ignoraoceef 
hia  peraon,  aa  be  had  him  sufficiently  within  reach  aaJ 
view  dnring  that  action  for  the  purpoae."  The  AoiHial 
Regiater  eontains  a  liberal  and  graphic  cotemporajieottiae* 
count  of  the  war. 

I'he  follot%ing  ia  a  liat  of  some  female  contriholioos  ia 
Virginia*  made  in  aid  of  the  war,  probat*ly  in  1780.  Mn. 
Sarah  Gary  of  Scoichtown  a  watch-ehaio.  cost  £7  ster- 
ling ;  Mra.  Ambler  five  gold  rings  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  An^W 
three  gnid  rings;  Mrs.  Nicholas  a  diamond  drop;  3if9^ 
Oriffin,  of  Dover,  ten  half  Joea;  Mrs.  Gilmer  five  guiant; 
Mra.  Anne  Ramsay,  (for  Fairfax.)  one  half  Joe,  ilwee  gan 
oeas,  three  pistareens,  one  bit  tmd  upwards  of  65,000  «ioi- 
jars  of  paper  money;  Mrs.  Lewis  (fur  Albemarle)  XI. 5JS 
8  t.  paper  money  ;  Mrs.  Weldon  £39,  18s.  new  instead*^ 
£1,600  old  paper  money  ;  Mrs.  Biaekburn  (for  Prinre  ^  il> 
liam)  9^,506  paper  money ;  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  yooaser of 
Chats  worth,  $8U0;  Mra.  Fitxhugh  and  oiiteis  JUtJA,  1- 
Writinga  of  Jeffeiaoo,  pp.  450-460. 
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France  in  conjunction  with  Silas  Deane,  to 
whom  Dr.  Franklin  was  afterwards  added. 
Mr.  Lee  at  the  same  time  served  as  Agent  for 
Virginia  and  procured  from  the  royai  arse- 
nal a  large  supply  of  warlike  stores  for  her. 
[1777.]  Congress  appointed  him  Commis- 
sioner to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
loan.     Stilt  continuing  a   member  of  the 
French  Commission,  he  next  went  on  a  se- 
cret mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated 
with  Frederick  successfully  in  behalf  of  the 
American    colonies.      During    his    French 
commission,  Mr.  Lee  had  exposed  the  pecu- 
lations of  some  of  the  subordinate  agents, 
who  were  employed  in  conducting  the  com- 
mercial details  of  the  public  business.     This 
interference  gave  rise  to  many  aspersions 
apon  Mr.  Lee.      [1780.]  Resigning  he  re- 
tomed  to  America  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
himself  before  Congress,  but  that  body  ex- 
pressed their  full  confidence  in  his  patriot- 
ism.   [1781.1  He  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  and  by  it  returned  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  continued  to  represent  the 
State* for  several  years.     He  never  married.  • 
During  1780,  Mr.  Madison  took  his  seat  in 
Congress.     James  Madison  was  born  March, 
1751,  (O.  S.)  in  the  county  of  Caroline,  Vir- 
^nia,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  near  Port 
Royal.      He  was  the   son  of  James  Madi- 
son, of  Orange  county,  and  Nelly  Conway 
his  wife.     At  the  age  of  twelve  James  Madi- 
son was  at  school  under  Donald  Robertson, 
a  distinguished  teacher  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  fterwards  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, the  parish  minister  of  the  established 
charch,  who  was  a  private  tutor  in  his  fa- 
ther's family.   Young  Madison  was  next  sent 
to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.   Witherspoon 
was  then   president.      There  Mr.  Madison 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  autumn  of  1771.     He  had  impaired  his 
heahh  at  college  by  too  close  application. 
Nevertheless  on  his  return  to  his  home  in 
Virginia,  he  assiduously  pursued  a  systemat- 
ic course  of  reading.     He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  May 
1776.     It  was  during  this  session,  that  the 
assembly  unanimously  instructed  the  depu- 
ties of  Virginia  in  Congress  to  propose  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Mr.  Madi- 

*  Eocyelopiedia  Americana. 


son  did  not  enter  into  public  debate  during 
this  session.  At  the  next  election,  owing  to 
his  refusal  to  electioneer  by  treating  the  vo* 
ters  and  his  diffidence,  he  was  superseded 
by  another.  He  was  however  at  the  ensu* 
ing  session  of  the  legislature,  [1778,]  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
This  place  he  held  till  1779,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  While  he  was  of  the 
council,  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son were  governors.  Mr.  Madison's  know- 
ledge of  French,  (of  which  Governor  Henry 
was  ignorant,)  rendered  him  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  the  frequent  correspondence  held 
with  French  officers :  he  wrote  so  much  for 
Governor  Henry,  that,  (as  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,)  he  was  called  "the  Gover- 
nor's Secretary."  Mr.  Madison  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  March,  1780,  and  he  re- 
mained a  leading  member  until  the  fall  of 
1783.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  this  illustrious  man,  who  was  des- 
tined to  pass  through  every  eminent  station 
and  to  fill  all  with  honor  to  himself  and  ben- 
efit to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  As  a 
writer,  a  debater,  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  he 
was  of  the  first  rank  and  his  name  goes  down 
to  posterity  one  of  the  brightest  of  those 
that  adorn  the  annals  of  his  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  1780,  a 
hostile  fleet  appeared  within  the  capes  of 
the  Chesapeake,  with  a  force  detached  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  New  York  under 
command  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  A  frigate 
in  advance  having  captured  some  small  ves- 
sels, Arnold,  with  the  aid  of  them,  pushed 
on  at  once  up  the  James  River.  Attempt- 
ing to  land  at  Burwell's  Ferry,  (the  Grove 
Landing,)  his  boats  were  beaten  off  by  150 
militia  of  Williamsburg  and  James  city,  under 
Col.  Innes  and  Greneral  Nelson.  Nelson  on 
this  occasion  retorted  a  verbal  defiance  in 
answer  to  a  letter,  with  which  Arnold  had 
ushered  in  his  invasion.  Leaving  a  frigate 
and  some  transports  at  Burwell's  Ferry,  Ar- 
n.old  proceeded,  [January  4th,  1781,]  up  the 
river  to  Westover.  Here  landing  a  force  of 
less  than  800  men,  t  including  a  small  party 

*  In  a  series  of  replies  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  strio- 
tures  thrown  out  upon  his  conduct  of  affttirs  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  following  is  found.  **  Query.— >^  hy  publish  Ar- 
nold's letter  without  Generil  N  elson's  aus wer  ?  Answer. — 
Ask  the  printer.  He  got  neither  from  the  Executive.** 
Burk's  Hist.of  Va ,  vol.  4,  App.,  p.  15. 

t  Simcoe,  p.  161. 
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of  badly  mounted  cavalry,  he  inarched  for 
Richmond  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  same 
day.  Nelson  in  the  meanwhile  with  a  hand- 
ful of  militia,  badly  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, had  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
James  river,  but  had  arrived  too  late  to  oflfer 
any  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the  enemy. 
Arnold  at  one  o'clock  of  the  next  day  after 
he  marched  from  Westover,  entered  the  in- 
fant capital  of  Virginia,  without  having  en- 
oountered  any  resistance,  although  his  route 
was  very  favorable  for  it.  *  Simcoe  with  a 
detachment  proceeded  a  few  miles  beyond 
Richmond,  and  destroyed  the  Foundry,  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  the  powder  magazine 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  James  river,  struck  off 
the  trunnions  of  the  cannon  and  set  fire  to 
the  warehouses  and  mills,  the  effect  of  the 
conflagration  being  heightened  by  occasion- 
al explosions  of  gunpowder,  t  Many  small 
arms  and  a  large  stock  of  military  supplies 
were<  likewise  destroyed  at  this  place.  At 
Richmond  the  public  stores  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy ;  private  property  was  plundered;  the 
soldiers  breaking  into  houses  procured  rum, 
and  several  buildings  were  burnt.  Arnold 
withdrew  from  Richmond  on  the  6th,  and  on 
the  following  day  encamped  at  Berkley  and 
Westover.  .  Simcoe  in  a  patroling  excursion 
in  the  night  surprised  a  party  of  150  militia 
at  Charles  City  Court  House.  After  some 
confUsed  firing  the  militia  fled,  with  small 
loss.  Some  few  in  attempting  to  escape 
were  drowned  in  a  neighboring  mill-pond. 
In  this  skirmish,  sergeant  Adams,  of  Sim- 
coe's  Rangers,  was  mortally  wounded.  Dy- 
ing shortly  afterwards,  he  was  buried  at 
Westover,  wrapped  in  some  American  col- 
ors taken  a  few  days  before  at  Hood's,  t  Nel- 
son reinforced  at  Holt's  Forge  by  a  party  of 
Gloucester  militia  under  Col.  John  Page, 
finding  his  whole  force  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  men,  retreated.  On  that  very  night 
the  British,  [January  10th,]  embarked  at 
Westover  and  dropped  down  the  James  river 
to  Flower-de-Hundred.  Here  Simcoe  was 
detached  with  a  force  to  dislodge  some  mi- 
litia at  Bland's  Mills.  After  marching  about 
two  miles,  the  advance  guard  in  a  dense 
wood  were  fired  on  by  some  Americans 
posted  at  the  forks  of  the  road  in  front.    The 

*  Lce'«  Memoira. 
t  Simcue,  p.  ]63. 
X  lb.,  p.  168. 


British  lost  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
but  charging  put  the  militia  to  flight.  Sim- 
coe then  returned.  Arnold  sending  a  de- 
tachment ashore  at  Hood's,  a  skirmish  en- 
sued with  240  men  in  ambuscade,  under  the 
brave  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke.  The 
enemy  lost  17  killed  and  13  wounded  at  the 
first  fire,  when  Clarke  being  charged  found 
it  necessary  to  retreat.  John  Marshall, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  present  at  this  affair.  The 
enemy  dismantled  the  fort  at  Hood's  and 
carried  off  the  heavy  artillery.  Nelson  in 
the  meantime  by  a  forced  march  reached 
Williamsburg  just  before  the  enemy's  fleet 
came  to  off  Jamestown.  Arnold,  however, 
landed  part  of  his  forces  at  Cobham  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  marched  down, 
his  ships  keeping  pace  with  and  occasional- 
ly reinforcing  him.  On  the  next  day,  (Jan- 
uary 14th,]  Nelson  paraded  about  400  mili- 
tia at  Burwell's  Ferry  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  14th  reinforcements 
arriving  augmented  Nelson's  foree  to  1/200, 
but  the  enemy  was  now  beyond  their  reach. 
Col.  Griflin  and  Col.  Temple  with  a  party  of 
light  horse  had  hovered  near  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Westover  and  followed  the  fleet  as 
it  dropped  down  the  river.  In  thb  party 
were  Colonels  William  Nelson,  Grego- 
ry Smith,  Hoit  RichariUon,  Major  Clai- 
borne Lincoln's  aid,  Majors  Burwell,  Rafs- 
dale  and  others,  together  with  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen.  *  Arnold  returned  to 
Portsmouth  without  having  encountered  any 
serious  interruption. 

Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  regular 
troops  of  Virginia  were  serving  at  a  disuoce  in 
other  states,  the  militia,  after  a  five  years  war, 
was  so  unarmed  and  undisciplined  that  no 
serious  resistance  was  made  to  this  daring 
invasion.      About  the   time   when   Arnold 
reached  Portsmouth,  some  of  his  artillery- 
men, foraging  on  the  road  towards  the  Great 
Bridge,  were  attacked,  their  wagons  captured 
and  their  officer  wounded.     Simcoe,  with  a 
handful  of  yagers  and  rangers  was  detadied 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  wagons* 
Ferrying  across  to  Herbert's  Point  they  ad- 
vanced about  a  mile,  when  "  an  artillery-man, 
who  had  escaped  and  lay  hid  in  the  bushes, 

•  MS.  leUer  dated  Rosewell,  January  21, 1781,  of  Co!. 
John  Page  to  Ttieodorick  Blaod,  Jr.,  in  ny  posscssioa. 
Simcoe,  p.  169. 
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came  out  and  inforinod  him  that  Lt.  Rynd 
lay  Dot  far  off.  Lt.  Col.  Sinicoe  found  him 
dreadfully  mangled  and  mortally  wounded ; 
he  sent  for  an  ox-cart  from  a  neighboring 
farm,  on  which  the  unfortunate  young  gen- 
tleman wae  placed ;  the  rain  continued  in  a 
mlent  manner,  which  precluded  all  pursuit 
of  the  enemy ;  it  now  grew  more  tempestu- 
ous and  ended  in  a  perfect  hurricane,  accom* 
panied  with  inceseant  lightning.  This  small 
party  slowly  moved  back  towards  Herbert's 
Ferry;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  drivers 
and  attendants  on  the  cart  could  find  their 
way ;  the  soldiers  marched  on  with  bayonets 
filed,  linked  in  ranks  together,  covering  the 
road.  The  creaking  of  the  waggan  and  the 
groans  of  the  youth  added  to  the  horror  of 
the  night ;  the  road  was  no  longer  to  be  traced 
when  it  quitted  the  woods,  and  it  ^as  a  great 
satisfaction  that  a  flash  of  lightftingr,  which 
glared  among  "the  ruins  of  Norfolk,  liieclosed 
Herbert's  house.  Here  a  boat  Was  pioeured 
which  conveyed  the  unhappy  youth  to  the 
hospital-ship,  where  he  died  the  next  day."  • 
Arnold,  now  ensconced  within  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth,  was  prevented  from 
planning  new  schemes  of  devastation  by  the 
apprehensions  that  he  now  began  to  entei^ 
tain  for  his  own  safety.  (Jan.  26th,  1781.] 
Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote  :--.<'  but  surely  if 
secrecy  and  deapatch  were  used,  one  ship  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  would  be  the  means 
of  delivering  Arnold  and  his  people  into  our 
hands,  since  the  strongest  ship  here  is  a  forty- 
four,  which  covers  all  their  operations.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  militia,  now  in  arras, 
are  strong  enough  to  smother  these  invaders 
»n  a  moment,  if  a  marine  force  was  here  to 
second  the  land  operations."!  [Feb.  9th, 
1781,]  a  French  64  gun  ship,  with  two  frigates 
under  Monsieur  De  Tilley,  sailed  for  the 
Chesapeake,  and  arriving  by  the  13th  threats 
ened  Portsmouth,  fiut  the  ship  of  the  line 
proving  tqo  large  to  operate  against  the  post, 
De  Tilley,  on  the  19th,  sailed  back  for  Rhade 
Island.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Virginians  that  the  French  admiral  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  send  n  force  competent  to 
capture  the  traitor.  Governor  Jefferson  of- 
fered 5,000  guineas  for  his  bead.  His  anx- 
iety for  his  owD  safety  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  re^inforcement  under  General 

*  Simcoe,  pp.  171-172. 

t  Bland  Patiers,  vol.  2,  pp.  57-58. 
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Phillips,  [March  27,  1781.]  He  was  an  ac» 
complished  and  able  ofBcer,  but  proud  and 
passionate.  Jefferson  styled  him  '^  ihe  proud- 
est man  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth." 
£xasperated  by  a  tedious  captivity,  upon  hiji 
exchange  he  had  been  iiidulged  by  Sir  Henry 
Clititon  in  a  desire  to  invade  Virginia  and 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  province  where  ho 
had  been  so  long  detained,  (unjustly,  as  he, 
i\oi  without  some  reason,  believed,)  a  prisoner 
of  war.  Having  united  Arnold's  for^>c  with 
his  own,  Phillips,  left  Portsmouth,  [April 
18,  1781,]  and  on  the  following  day  the 
array  landed  at  Burwell's  ferry,  fVom  which 
tiie  militia  fled  precipitately.  Phillips,  with 
the  main  body,  marched  upon  Williamsburg, 
which  he  entered  without  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. Simcoc,  detached  with  40  cavalry, 
early  next  morning  surprised  a  few  artillery- 
men at  Yorktown,  (the  rest  escaping  across  * 
the  York  in  a  boat,)  and  burnt  ^*a  range  of 
the  rebel  barracks."  The  British  sloop,  Bo- 
netta,  anchored  off  the  town.  How  little  did 
the  parlies,  engaged  ir)  this  petty  episode, 
anticipate  the  great  events  which  were  des- 
tined soon  to  make  that  ground  classic  ?  The 
Bonetta,  too,  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in 
the  close  of  the  drama.  Phillips  embarked 
at  Barrett's  ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickahominy.  He  here  issued  *Uhe  strict- 
est orders  to  prevent  privateerS)  the  bane  and 
disgrace  of  the  country  which  employs  them." 
But  these  orders  were  disregarded.  When 
oJT  Weatover  he  issued  further  orders  saying : 
''A  third  object  of  the  preseut  expedition  is 
to  gain  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemies  stores  at  that  place,  and  it  is 
public  ptores  alone  that  are  intended  to  be 
seized."  •  [April  24th,  1781.]  A  body  of 
3,500  men,  under  Phillips,  landed  at  City 
Point  and  passed  the  night  there.  On  the  . 
next  morning  they  marched  upon  Petersburg. 
Baron  Steuben,  with  1,000  militia,  disputed 
the  entry  of  the  town.  At  8  o'clock  the 
British  advanced.  They  were  opposed  by  a 
party  of  militia  posted  on  the  heights  just  be- 
yond Slandford,  under  Captain  House  of 
Brunswick,  The  enemy  were  twice  broken 
and  during  twoio^^ours  adyanced  only  one 
mile.  At  length  the  Americans  being  flanked 
by  four  pieqes  of  artillery,  were  compelled  to 
retire  over  the  Appomattox,  taking  up  th^ 

•♦  Simcoc,  pp.  190- 191, 
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bridge  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  it.     The 
American  loss  was  estimated  at  sixty,  that  of 
the  British  was  not  ascertained.  *   Lieut.  Col. 
Abercrorabie,  who  commanded  the  British 
infantry  on  this  occasion,  was  the  same  who 
afterwards  fell  in  Egypt.     Phillips,  taking 
possession  of  Petersburg,  made  his   head- 
quarters at  Bollingbrook.     He  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  and  several  vessels 
at  Petersburg.     The  bridge  over  the  Appo- 
mattox being  readily  repaired,  Abercrombie, 
with  a  detachment,  passed  over  on  the  26th 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  opposite 
the  town.     Phillips,  afler  committing  great 
devastations  at  Chesterfield  court-house,  near 
Osborne's  and  at  Warwick  and  Manchester, 
proceeded  down  the  James  river  as  far  as 
Hog  Island.     [May  7th.]    Phillips  receiving 
orders  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  up 


General  Phillips  being  Uken  ill,  found  it  ne- 
cessary  to  travel  in  a  carriage.     [May  9lh.] 
Part  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  City  Point 
in  boats  ;  the  rest  marched  upon  Petersburg. 
They  arrived  there  late  in  the  night  and  sur- 
prised a  party  of  American  officers  engaged 
in   collecting  boats   for  Lafayette  to  cross 
his  army.     For  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
convoy   on  the   way    to   General    Greene's 
army,*  [May  10th,]  Lafayette,  with  a  strong 
escort,   appeared   on  the   heights   opposite 
Petersburg.     The  artillery  under  Cot  Gimtt 
cannonaded  the  enemy's  quarters.     Boiling- 
brook,  where  General  Phillips  lay  ill,  was 
so  exposed  to  the  fire,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  remove   him  into  the  cellar  for 
security.     He  died  on  the  13th.  t     He  lies 
buried  in  the  old  Bl&ndford  church.    Upon 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Arnold, 
the  river  \o  Brandon,  t     The  troops  were  '  He  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  to 
landed  at  once  there  in   a  gale   of  wind.  Lafayette.     Assoon  as  he  saw  Arnold's  name 

at  the  foot  of  the  letter  he  refused  to  read  it, 

and  told  the  officer  that  he  would  hold  no 

•Col.Bj»ni,terJnBl.ndP«pe«.ol.2,pp.68.70,m«k^^^^  intercoufse  whatever  with  Arnold,  bat  with 

the  British  loss  not  less  than  fourteen.    Simcoe,  pp.  195-  |  i*.  i_       v       i  j  u  i    « 

198.  repoits  the  Bntish  loss  st  only  one  killed  snd  ten  any  Other  officer,  he  should  be  ever  rcaiiy  to 

wounded.  |  interchange  the  civilities  which  the  circum- 

John  Bnnister  wss  the  son  of  sn  eminent  botanist  of  g^^nces  of  the  two  armies  might  render  de- 

the  same  name,  who  settled  in  Virginia  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  plants.  In  one  of  his  botanical  excursions  near 
the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  he  fell  from  a  rock  and  was  killed. 
A  plant  of  the  decandrous  class,  in  honor  of  him,  is  called 
Banisteria.  As  a  naturalist  he  was  esteemed  not  inferior 
to  Bartram. 

John  Banister,  the  son,  was  educated  in  Englaodand  bred 
to  the  law  at  the  Temple  in  London.  Before  the  revolution 
be  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  early  in 
the  revolution,  a  deputy  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
Williamsburg.  Bark,  it,  p.  69.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Virginia  in  1778-9,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  1781.  He  was  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  Horse,  under  Brigadier  General  Lawson.  The  two 
other  colonels,  in  the  same  brigade,  were  John  Mercer,  af* 
terwards  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  James  Monroe,  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  United  States.  During  the  in- 
vasions which  Virginia  was  subjected  to,  Col.  Banister  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  efTorts  onade  to  repel  the  enemy. 
Proprietor  of  a  large  estate  he  suffered  repeated  and  heavy 
losses  from  the  depredations  of  the  British.  At  one  time, 
it  is  said,  that  he  supplied  a  body  of  troops,  then  on  their 
way  to  the  southward,  with  blankets  at  his  own  private  ex- 
peoae.  He  resided  at  Bstteraea,  'near  Petersburg.  He 
married  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Theodorick  Bland  Sr.,  and 
second,  Anne,  sister  of  Judge  Blair  of  the  Federal  CoarU 
Of  an  excellent  and  well  eoltivared  mind  and  refined  man- 
ners, he  waa  in  private  life  amiable  and  apright,  in  public 
generous,  patriotic,  and  enlightened.  As  a  writer  always 
cleart  correct  and  easy,  often  elegant  and  vigorous — he  may 
he  ranked  with  the  first  of  his  day.  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters have  been  pobltshed  in  the  Bland  Papers. 
t  Seat  of  Benjamia  Harrison. 


sirable.  Washington  highly  approved  of  this 
proceeding,  t  Already  before  the  death  of 
General  Phillips,  Simcoe  had  been  detached 
to  meet  Cornwallis,  who  was  advancing  from 
North  Carolina.  Simcoe  on  his  route  to  the 
Roanoke  capttired,  some  miles  to  the  Soath 
of  the  Nottoway  river,  Colonel  Gee,  at  his 
residence,  **  a  rebel  militia  officer,"  who  re- 
fusing to  give  his  parole,  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Major  Armstrong.  Another  "  rebel  Colo- 
nel" Hicks,  mistaking  Simcoe's  party  for  an 
advanced  guard  of  Lafayette's  army,  was  also 
made  prisoner.  At  Hick's  Ford  a  captain 
with  thirty  militia-men  were  taken  by  a  nue 
de  guerre  and  compelled  to  give  their  paroles. 
Simcoe  on  his  return  towards  Petersba^ 
met  with  Tarleton  and  his  "legion  clothed 
in  white"  at  Hicks'  Ford.  § 


•  Almond's  Rememl»raaeer  for  1781,  p.  108. 

t  Lee  286.  Marshall  in  Life  of  Waakinfloo,  YoL  J,  ^ 
435,  in  note,  has  inadrertently  said,  that  **  Phillip«  died  tfat 
day  on  which  he  entered  Petersbarf.** 

t  8p»f)i*8  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  8,  p.  61. 

^  Simcoe,  pp.  307-208.210. 
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Henry  Lm;  John  Tyler ;  Cornwmllit  eotera  Virginia;  La- 
fayette retreats;  Simcoe'a  expedition  to  the  Point  of 
Fork ;  Tarleton^s  expedition  to  Charlotteaville ;  Com- 
waliis  marchee  towards  the  Point  of  Fork  ;  Devaatations 
of  the  enemy  ;  Lafayette  reinforced  by  Wayne  marches 
to  AlbcmaHe  old  Coart-House;  CornWallis  retires  to 
the  lower  coaolry ;  Is  followed  by  Lafayette ;  Skirnith 
■t  8peiieer*a  piastation;  CornwalUa  prepares  lo  crou 
the  James  near  Jamestown ;  Lafayetie  makes  an  unsuc- 
ensfttt  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  Lafayetie  encampa  near 
West  Point. 

Henry  Lee  was  born  January  29th,  1756, 
in  Virginia.  His  family  was  old  and  res- 
pectable and  his  father  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia. Henry  receiving  the  early  part  of  his 
education  from  a  private  tutor  at  home,  af- 
terwards pursued  his  studies  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon  *  and  was  grad- 
uated there,  [1774,]  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
[1776.]  When  twenty  years  of  age,  on  the 
nomination  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  one  of  six  companies  of 
cavalry  raised  by  Virginia,  the  whole  being 
under  command  of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland. 
[September,  1777.]  The  regiment  joined  the 
main  army,  where  Lee  by  his  discipline,  vigi- 
lance and  efficiency,  soon  won  the  confidence 
of  Washington,  who  selected  him  and  his 
company  for  a  body-guard  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
raautown.  While  Lee  lay  nearthe  British  lines 
a  plan  was  devised  to  cut  him  off.  A  body 
of  200  cavalry  surprised  him  in  his  quarters, 
&  stone  house  where  he  had  with  him  but 
ten  men.  Yet  with  these  he  made  a  gallant 
defence  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat, 
^ter  having  lost  four  men  killed,  together 
with  several  horses  and  an  officer  with  three 
privates  wounded.  Of  his  own  party  besides 
the  patrols  and  quarter-master-sergeant,  who 
were  made  prisoners  out  of  the  house,  he 
had  but  two  wounded.  Washington  com- 
plimented  Lee  on  his  gallantry  in  this  little 
affair,  and  Congress  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
nioted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major  with  the 
command  of  an  independent  partisan  corps 

*  He  WM  one  of  ibe  i^ii^ners  of  the  Diclaration  of  In- 
d'-pcndcnce. 


of  horse.  [July  19th,  1779.]  Major  Lee  di»- 
tinguiflhed  himself  by  surprising  the  British 
garrison  at  Powles  Hook,  where  he  captur- 
ed 160  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
killed  and  three  wounded  of  his  own  men. 
Congress  in  reward  of  this  achievement,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal.  Early  in 
1780  Lee,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his 
legion,  joined  the  army  of  the  South  under 
Greneral  Greene.  In  this  General's  retreat 
before  Cornwallis,  Lee's  legion  formed  part 
of  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  army. 
During  this  retreat  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee 
charging  upon  Tarleton's  dragoons,  killed 
eighteen  and  made  a  Captain  and  several 
privates  prisoners.  After  Greene  had  effect* 
ed  his  escape,  he  detached  Lee  with  Colonel 
Pickens  to  watch  the  movements  of  Corn- 
wallis. Lee  with  his  legion,  by  a  stratagem, 
surprised  four  hundred  armed  loyalists  under 
Colonel  Pyle,  of  whom  ninety  were  killed 
and  many  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Lee's  legion  distinguished  itself.  When 
Cornwallis  retired  upon  Wilmington,  it  was 
by  the  advice  of  Lee,  that  General  Greene 
moved  at  once  into  South  Carolina.  Lee  de- 
tached with  his  legion  joined  the  militia  under 
the  gallant  Marion.  Forts  Watson,  Motte 
and  Granby  speedily  surrendered.  Lee  now 
joined  Pickens  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Fort  Augusta,  which  was  reduced.  In  the 
unfortunate  assault  upon  Fort  Ninety-Six, 
Lee  was  entirely  successful  in  the  part  of 
the  attack  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  he  contributed  to 
ihe  success  of  the  day. 

John  Tyler  was  born  at  his  father's  resi- 
dence about  four  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
in  the  county  of  James  City,  in  the  year 
1748.  His  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
marshal  for  the  colony  of  Virginia  under  the 
royal  government  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Contesse  of  Williams- 
burg, one  of  the  protestants  driven  from 
France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  who  finding  a  home  in  Virginia, 
passed  here  an  irreproachable  and  useful 
life.  John  Tyler,  younger  of  two  sons  of 
this  union,  (the  elder  of  whom  died  young,) 
while  in  Williamsburg  and  its  vicinity,  en- 
joyed frequent  opportunities  of  attending 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  stormy  discussion  on  his  i«soliUions 
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Lieutenant  Spencer  with  twenty  hussars 
formed  Simcoe's  advanced  guard  of  chosen 
men  mounted  on  Heet  horses.    Simcoe  cross- 
ing the  South  Anna  pushed  on  with  his  ac- 
customed celerity,  by  Byrd's  Ordinary  tow- 
ards Napier's  Ford  on  the  Rivanna.     No  in- 
habitant of  the  country  coming  within  view, 
escaped  capture.     From  some  of  the  pris- 
oners intelligence  was  obtained  that  Steu- 
ben was  at  the  Point  of  Fork  and  in  the 
act  of  crossing  to  the  South  side  of  the 
James  river.     The  Baron  adopted  this  mea- 
sure in  consequence  of  intelligence  of  Tarle* 
ton's  incursion.     Within  two  miles  of  Steu- 
ben's camp,  a  patrol  of  dragoons  appeared^ 
was  chased  and  taken.     It  consisted  of  a 
French  officer  and  four  of  Armand's  oorps% 
The  advanced  men  of  Spencer's  guard  chang*> 
ed  clothes  with  the  prisoners,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  surprise  the  Baron  at  the 
only  house  at  the  Point  of  Fork.     Just  as 
Simcoe  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  his 
men  to  lay  down  their  knapsacks  in  prepa- 
ration   for    an    engagement,  the    advanced 
guard   brought   in  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Farley, 
Baron  Steuben's  aid)  who  had  mistaken  them 
for  the  patrol  which  had  just  been  captured. 
Mr.  Farley  assured  Simcoe   that  "he  had 
seen  every  man  over  the  Fluvanna  before  he 
left  the  Point  of  Fork."     This  was  confirm- 
ed by  some  waggoners,  who  with  their  teams 
were  now   taken.     Simcoe's  cavalry  advan- 
cing, plainly  saw  the  Barents  force  on  the 
opposite  side.     About  thirty   of  Steuben's 
people  collected  on  the  bank  where  the  em- 
barkation ha4.  taken  place,  were  captured. 
Simcoe  employed  stratagem  to  persuade  the 
Baron  that  the  party  was  Earl  Cornwallis's 
whole  Army,  so  as  to  cause  the  arms  and 
stores  that  covered  the  opposite  banks  to  be 
abandoned.     Captain  Hutchinson  with  the 
71st  regiment  clothed  in  red,  was  directed  to 
approach  the  banks  of  the  Fluvanna,  while 
the  baggage  and  women  halted  in  the  woods, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  where  they  made 
the  appearance  of  a  numerous  corps.     The 
woods  mystified  their  numbers  and  numer- 
ous camp-fires  aided  the   deception.     The 
three- pounder  was  carried  down  and   one 
shot  fired,  by  which  was  killed  the  horse 
of  one  of  Steuben's  orderly  dragoons.     The 
Baron  was  encamped  on  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  side,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  river.     He  had  passed  the 


Fluvanna  in  consequence  of  intelligence  of 
Tarleton's  incursion,  which  he  apprehended 
was  aimed  at  him.  The  river  was  broad  and 
uufordable,  and  Steuben  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  boats.  Simcoe  himself  was  now 
in  an  exposed  position,  but  his  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved,  when  the  Baron's  peo* 
pie  were  heard  at  night  destroying  their 
boats  with  great  noise.  At  midnight  they 
made  up  their  camp-fires.  Soon  after  a  de« 
sorter  and  a  little  dnimroer-boy  passed  over 
in  a  canoe  and  gave  infonnalion  that  Stea- 
ben  had  marched  off  on  the  road  by  Gum* 
berland  Court-House,  towards  North  Caroli- 
na. *  The  drummer-boy  belonged  to  the 
7lst  regiment ;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  Cowpens,  had  enlisted  in  Morgan's 
army  and  now  making  his  escape,  hap* 
pened  to  be  received  by  a  picket  guard  which 
his  own  father  commanded.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  by  aid  of  some  canoes,  Sim- 
coe sent  across  the  river  Captain  Stevenson 
with  twenty  light  infantry  and  Cornet  Wol- 
sey  with  four  huesars,  who  carried  their  sad- 
dles with  them.  The  infantry  detachment 
were  ordered  to  bring  off- such  supplies  aa 
Simcoe  might  need  and  to  destroy  the  re- 
inainden  The  hussars  were  directed  to  mount 
upon  such  straggling  horses  as  they  could 
find  and  patrol  in  Steuben's  wake.  Both 
orders  were  successfully  executed.  The 
stores  were  destroyed  and  Steuben's  retreat 
accelerated.  Simcoe  in  the  meantime  em- 
ployed his  force  in  constructing  a  raft,  by 
which  he  might  pass  the  Rivanna  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  South  Anna.  There  was  de- 
stroyed a  large  quantity  of  arms,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  out  of  repair,  togeth- 
er with  ammunition  and  military  stores.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  property  destroyed  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  enemy.  Simcoe 
took  away  also  a  mortar,  five  brass  howitzers 
and  four  long  brass  nine  pounders,  mounted 
afterwards  at  Yorktown*  t  According  to 
Simcoe's  opinion,  a  small  guard  left  by  Steu- 
ben would  have  protected  these  stores.  The 
want  of  military  intelligence  exhibited  oo 
this  occasion  is  what  the  disaster  must  be  at- 
tributed to. 

*  Simcoe,  pp.  2122S3.    Lee,  pp.  393-294. 

t  Simcoe,  p.  2*^3.  These  inny  perhaps  he  tkr  hnnf^ 
ces  recaptured  at  Yorktown,  now  to  be  fovmi  at  the  AfOHH 
ry  at  Richmond.  Tarleton,  Cot  a  wall  is  mmI  lUe  ht»(onAn 
Siedraan,  ii  is  said,  hH?e  exaKfermcd  lUe  kmtncMm  Jess. 
Burk,  ?ol.  4,  p.  498. 
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At  the  same  time  when  Simcoe  was  de- 
tached, Lord  Cornwallis  had  sent  out,  [June, 
1781,]  that  other  distinguished  partisan, 
Tarleton,  with  180  cavalry,  and  70  mounted 
in&ntrj  of  the  23rd  regiment  under  Cap- 
tain Champagne,  with  instructions  to  sur- 
prise the  Virginia  Assembly,  then  sitting  at 
Charlottesville,  to  seize  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Mon* 
ticello,  neir  that  town,  and  to  destroy  such 
stores  as  could  be  of  use  to  the  Americans. 
Tarleton  moving  rapidly  towards  Charlottes- 
ville, met  with  twelve  wagons  laden  with 
clothing  for  the  Southern  army  and  he  burnt 
them.  Learning  that  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, who  had  escaped  from  the  lower  coun- 
try, were  assembled,  some  at  Dr.  Walker's, 
the  others  at  Mr.  John  Walker's,  •  Tarleton 
despatched  Captain  Kinloch,  with  a  party,  to 
Mr.  John  Walker's,  while  he  proceeded  with 
the  rest  to  the  doctor's  mansion.  Here  he 
surprised  Col.  John  Syme,  a  half-brother  to 
Patrick  Henry,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
who  were  found  asleep,  t  it  being  early  in  the 
rooming.  Captain  Kinloch  captured  Francis 
Kinloch,  (his  relative  X  and  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,)  together  with 
William  and  Robert  Nelson,  brothers  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Nelson.  Mr.  louitte,  one  of  the 
inmates,  effecting  his  escape  on  a  fleet  horse, 
conveyed  intelligence  of  Tarle ton's  approach, 
to  Charlottesville,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  escaped. 
Tarleton,  afler  a  delay  of  some  hours,  ei)iter- 
ed  Charlottesville.  Seven  Burgesses  fell  into 
his  hands  and  the  public  stores  there  were 
destroyed. 

Captain  McCleod,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
visited  Monticello  and  reached  the  house  a 
few  moments  after  Mr.  Jefferson  had  fled. 
The  magnificQnt  prospect  visible  there,  must 
have  afforded  some  compensation  to  the  par- 
ty for  their  disappointment.      While  Tarle- 

*  Belfoir,  About  seven  miles  from  GharloUesviile,  and 
residence  of  the  Ime  Judge  Hugh  Nelson. 

t  Lee,  pp.  294-295.  Tarleton,  p.  396.  It  is  said  that  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  iftho  was 'rather  en-bon-point  and 
who  had  found  time  to  put  on  nothing  but  his  breeches,  ran 
•cross  the  yard  in  fall  view  of  the  British  dragoons,  ihcy 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laoghter  tt  so  uniqae  and  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon. 

X  There  is  a  family  tradition,  that  when  this  Captain 
Kinloch  was  about  to  leave  England,  the  Lsdies  of  his 
family  playfully  begged  him  not  to  kill  their  cousin  \n  Anter- 
i<^s,  and  that  he  replied,  *'No,  but  I  will  besuretoUke 
hioa  prisoner"^ which  jocular  prediction  waa  thus  fulfilled. 
See  Lee,  p.  295,  in  note. 


ton  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottes- 
ville,  20  British  and  Hessian  prisoners  of 
'•  the  Convention  troops,"  cantoned  with  the 
planters,  joined  him.  The  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, captured  by  Tarleton,  were  treated 
with  lenity,  being  detained  only  a  few  days, 
on  their  parole  not  to  escape ;  '*  the  lower 
class  were  secured  as  prisoners  of  war."  * 
"The  prisoners  of  note"  were  released  at 
Elkhill,  on  their  paroles. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  the  main  army,  ar- 
riving, [June  7th,]  near  the  Point  of  Fork, 
Simcoe  and  Tarleton  rejoined  him.  [June 
9th.]  Simcoe  was  detached  to  the  Seven  Is- 
lands, where  he  destroyed  150  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  burnt  the  tobacco  in  the 
ware^houses  on  the  river  side.  Some  militia- 
men were  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  t 
The  British  army  was  now  encamped  along  the 
bank  of  the  James  river,  from  the  Point  of  Fork 
to  Elkhill,  }  a  plantation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's, 
where  Cornwallis  for  ten  days  made  his  head- 
quarters. This  plantation  waa  utterly  laid  waste 
by  the  enemy.  Wherever  bis  lordship's  army 
went,  plantations  were  despoiled  and  private 
houses  plundered.  During  the  six  months 
of  his  stay  in  Virginia,  she  lost  30,000  slaves, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  died  of  small  pox 
and  oamp  fever,  and  the  rest  were  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  The 
whole  devastations  committed  by  the  British 
army,  during  these  six  months,  was  estima- 
ted at  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Lafayette  being  joined  by  Wayne's  brigade, 
eight  or  nine  hundred  strong,  marched  at 
once  towards  Albemarle  old  Court-house, 
where  some  magazines  remained  uninjured 
by  the  British.  He  succeeded  in  saving  these 
stores  from  the  attempts  of  Tarleton.  La- 
fayette, at  Albemarle  Court-house,  was  join- 
ed by  Col.  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's 
Mountain,  with  his  brave  riflemen.  §  Corn- 
wallis now,  in  accordance  with  advices  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  retired  to  the  lower  coun- 
try and  was  followed  by  Lafayette,  who  had 
in  the  meantime,  above  Richmond,  been  re- 
inforced by  Steuben,  with  his  600  levies  and 


*  Tarleton,  p.  298. 

t  Sirocoe,  p.  223. 

%  It  was  here,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  confined  by  an 
arm  fractured  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  composed  his  **  Notes 
on  Virginia.*' 

^  Lee,  p.  297. 
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by  the  militia.  Cornwallis  halted  for  a  few 
daya  at  Richmond.  Simcoe  was  posted  at 
Westhara,  Tarleton  at  the  Meadow  Bridge.  * 
Lafayette's  army  amounted  now  to  4,500,  of 
whom  one  half  were  recrnlars  and  of  these 
1,500  were  veterans.  He  was  still  inferior 
to  Cornwallis  in  numbers,  by  one  third,  and 
very  deficient  in  cavalry,  t  Cornwallis  leav- 
ing Richmond,  [June  20th,  1781,]  reached 
Williamsburg  on  the  25th.  t  Lafayette  fol- 
lowed and  passing  Richmond,  arrived  at 
New  Kent  Court-house  on  the  day  after  the 
British  general  had  left  it.  Lafayette  now 
took  a  position  on  Tyre's  plantation,  twenty 
miles  from  Williatnsburg.  Cornwallis  having 
detached  Simcoe,  to  destroy  some  boats  and 
stores  on  the  Chickahominy,  that  energetic 
and  accomplished  partisan  performed  the  ser- 
vice with  his  accustomed  promptness.  La- 
fayette discovering  this  march  of  Simcoe, 
detached  Col.  Butler,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  in  quest  of  him.  Butler's  van  consist- 
ing of  the  rifle  corps,  under  Majors  Call  and 
Willis,  and  the  cavalry — the  whole  not  ex- 
ceeding 120  effectives^  was  led  by  Major 
McPherson  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  mount- 
ed some  infantry  behind  the  remnant  of  Ar- 
mand's  dragoons,  he  overtook  Simcoe  on  bis 
return,  near  Spencer's  plantation,  about  six 
miles  above  Williamsburg,  at  the  Forks  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Williamsburg  and  James* 
town.  The  ground  there,  in  Simcoe's  phrase, 
was  *^  admirably  adapted  to  the  chicanery  of 
action."  J  The  suddenness  of  McPherson's 
attack  threw  the  yagers  into  confusion,  but 
they  were  firmly  supported  by  the  Queen's 
Rangers.  ||  Call  and  Willis  having  now  join- 
ed Mcpherson,  a  warm  conflict  ensued. 
Simcoe  found  occasion  for  all  his  resources. 
The  advanced  party  of  Butler's  corps  was  re- 
pulsed and  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the 
continentals.  Simcoe  satisfied  with  this  ad- 
vantage, retired.  Both  parties  claimed  the 
advantage  in  this  rencontre.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  eleven  killed  and  twenty-six 
wounded.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not 


•  Turlcton,  p.  300. 

t  L«e,  p.  299. 

X  Tarleton,  p.  301. 

^  Simcoe,  p.  227. 

II  Trumpeier  Buroey  gave  the  nUrm  to  the  Rangsra,  ex- 
cUiming,  "  draw  your  awonla  Rangers,  the  Rebels  are 
coming."  Simcoe,  p.  JIJS.  Barney  cnpHircil  a  French  of- 
ficer. 


reported,  except  that  three  officers  and  twen- 
ty-eight privates  were  made  prisoners.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  probably  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  British.  *  Major  McPher- 
son was  unhorsed,  but  crept  info  a  swamp 
and  made  his  escape.  Simcoe  after  retreat* 
ing  two  miles  towards  Williamsburg,  met 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  advance  of  his  ar- 
my, coming  to  his  relief.  Coret  Jones,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  skirmish,  was  buried  at  Wil- 
liamsburg on  the  next  day  with  military  hon- 
ors. Col.  Butler,  the  American  commander 
in  the  action,  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
fell  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  being  on  that  occa- 
sion second  in  command,  t 

June  28th,  Cornwallis  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry,  under  Simcoe,  visited  Yorktown,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  capabilities  of 
that  post.  His  lordship  formed  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  it.  The  paorty  was  ineffec- 
tually fired  at  from  Gloucester  Point  and  re- 
turned on  the  same  day  to  Williamsburg. 
After  halting  here  nine  days,  Cornwallis,  [4tii 
of  July,]  marched  and  encamped  near  James- 
town island,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
James  river  and  proceeding  to  Portsmouth. 
The  Queen's  Rangers  passed  over  the  river  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  cover  the 
l^^^ttgc  which  was  now  transported.  La- 
fayette, as  Cornwallis  had  predicted,  now  ad- 
vanced, with  the  hope  of  striking  at  the  rear- 
guard only  of  the  enemy,  supposing  upon 
imperfbct  intelligence  that  the  main  body  had 
already  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  about  sunset,  [July  6th,  1781,] 
Lafayette  attacked  Cornwallis  and  after  a 
warm  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  he  was  engaged  by  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army.  Of  the  con- 
tinental troops,  118,  including  ten  officers, 
were  killed,  wounded  or  takeii.  Some  can- 
non also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemj. 
The  British  state  their  loss  at  five  officers  and 
seventy  privates,  killed  and  wounded,  Gom- 
wa]li&  now  crossed  the  James  and  marched 
[9th  of  July]  for  Portsmouth* 

Lafayette  re-inforced  by  some  cjragoon* 
from  Baltimore,  retired  to  a  strong  position 
near  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river. 
The  militia  had  already  been  discharged. 

*  Stmcoe,  pp.  227-^7.  He  gives  a  plan  of  tbecAir  wi 
ssys  ibat  he  **  r4>fMiderefi  this  action  as  the  HioMX  of  a 
campaign  of  five  years,  p.  334, 

t  Lee,  p.  300. 
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THE  FORTUNES  CF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Could  those  who  envy  the  great  and  jndge  of 
their  happiness  from  the  glare  of  external  circum- 
stances, but  look  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  fhe 
heart  and  contemplate  the  hot-bed  of  exotic  cares 
and  wants  accumulating  at  an  even  pace  with  the 
advance  of  rank  ;  the  alarms  and  cravings  of  jeal- 
ous pride — the  wounds  and  ranklings  of  a  morbid 
aeosibility — ^the  vindictive  hatred  of  opposing  ri- 
vals and  the  midnight  labors  of  restless  ambition, 
they  would  retire  from  the  scene  convinced  that 
the  enjoyments  of  life  are  not  so  unequally  dis- 
Iriboted  among  the  different  classes  of  mankind  as 
a  superficial  view  leads  them  to  believe.  The 
humble  peasant,  whose  aspirations  mount  no  higher 
than  to  the  supply  of  animal  wants  and  creatore 
comforts,  is  happier  than  many  a  prince  sarroond- 
ed  by  the  splendors  of  state ;  for  the  sources  of 
cuntentment  lie  not  in  the  capricious  gif\s  of  for- 
lane,  bnt  in  the  moral  government  of  the  mind^ 
Haman,  the  Amalekitc,  who  had  come  to  Persia  a 
poor  adventurer,  not  conreiving-  in  his  wildest 
dreams  of  ambition  the  remotest  possibility  of  ri- 
sing to  the  height  he  had  obtained,  was  a  far  hap- 
pier man  in  his  first  humble  station  than  now,  the 
Becond  man  in  dignity  throughout  the  empire.  The 
homage  of  the  prostrate  forms  that  bent  before 
him  was  to  his  haughty  spirit  grateful  incense,  yet 
he  reflected  that  this  kingly  honor  was  paid  to  him  at 
the  commands  of  another  and  might  as  easily  be 
withheld  by  the  same  breath  that  bestowed  it.  His 
nnscrupulous  and  inappeasable  ambition  was  a  burn- 
ing and  a  consuming  fiame,  that  wasted  his  restless 
spirit  with  one  absorbing  aspiration.  There  stood 
bnt  one  man  between  him  and  single  absolute  su- 
premacy. Nothing  less  than  the  title  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  great  king  could  now  satisfy  his  tovver- 
ing  pride.  With  a  stern  and  haughty  carriage  he 
strutted  in  gloomy  promenades  about  the  courts  of 
the  palace  with  his  arms  locked  npon  his  bosom, 
his  lips  compressed  and  his  head  {xroudly  erect, 
scarcely  deigning  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  pros- 
trate forms  that  bent  before  him.  Old  Morde- 
cai  sat  calmly  resting  his  back  against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  king's  gate,  with  his  right  leg 
across  his  left,  his  hands  locked  around  his  knees 
and  his  eyes  attentively  surveying  the  motley 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets  when  Haman, 
with  an  air  of  lofty  dignity,  slowly  passed  before 
him.  The  old  man  turned  his  eyes  and  viewed 
him  leisurely  from  head  to  foot,  then  looked  anoth- 
er way  and  hummed  a  tune. 

**  Know  you  not,"  asked  a  servitor  of  the  palace, 
stepping  up  to  Mordecai,  '*  that  the  king  has  Oom- 
inanded  all  men  to  bow  down  before  Haman  and 


pay  him  the  same  worship  that  is  given  to  the 
king !" 

•*  The  king  of  kings,"  replied  Mordecai,  "  has 
commanded  that  *  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God  and  him  only  shalt  thou  worship.*  *' 

The  slave  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Haman  watched  his  approach,  and 
and  bowing  down  before  him,  sard  in  a  submissive 
voice,  '•  O  prince  of  royal  dignity,  before  whom 
all  knees  should  bend,  the  Jew,  Mordecai,  sitting 
in  the  king^s  gate,  scorns  to  bow  down  and  do  hom- 
age to  Haman  according  to  the  king*s  decree." 

In  an  instant  the  blood  nrKHinted  to  Haman*8 
eheeks  in  a  torrent  of  wrath,  and  his  eye  flashed 
with  a  fire  dreadful  to  behold.  Too  haughty  to  reply 
to  the  prostrate  stave,  he  turned  impatiently  away 
and  resolved  to  test  at  once  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  heard.  **  This  accursed  Jew  and  his  juggling 
daoghter,  so  much  like  the  present  queen,"  mutter- 
ed Haman,  **  have  made  sport  of  me  and  laughed 
my  power  to  scorn,  till  I  have  become  a  cowardly 
dastard  in  my  own  eyes.  One  of  them,  thanks  to 
Vashti,  who  at  least  did  one  good  deed  in  her  time, 
has  already  been  crushed  and  the  other  soori  shftll 
be,  in  defiance  of  tiio  favor  of  this  stupid  king." 

He  now  drew  near  to  Mordecai  and  stopping  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  gate,  confronted  him  with  a 
look  of  concentrated  veni^eance.  The  old  man 
sat  perfectly  quiet,  and  looking  with  the  most  pla- 
cid composure,  first  on  the  scowling  brow  of  Ha- 
man, then  on  his  magnificent  dress,  and  seeming 
to  discover  nothing  about  him  worth  much  atten- 
tion, turned  imperturbably  away  and  followed  with 
his  eye  a  gay  eqaipage  that  dashed  along  the  street. 
Haman*s  wrath  was  nearly  suflbcating  him,  yet  his 
proud  sool  could  not  bend  to  utter  a  word  to  the 
old  Jew ;  nor  could  he,  though  trembling  with  ea- 
geroess  to  crush  him,  proclaim  to  the  king  the  fact 
so  galling  and  humiliating  to  his  haughty  spirit,  that 
one  man  was  found  who  refused  to  bow  down  and 
pay  him  homage.  Tortured  nearly  to  madness,  he 
suddenly  turned  homewards  to  ease  the  pangs  of 
his  heart  in  domestic  sympathy  and  advice.  Weak 
and  infatuated  wretch !  Had  your  greatness  so 
perverted  your  reason  as  to  make  your  peace  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  an  old  man^s  body  ?  Ha- 
man entered  his  splendid  palace  amidst  all  that 
could  give  comfort  to  the  body,  or  delight  the  eye, 
and  yet  perhaps  he  was  the  most  unhappy  man  in 
the  Persian  empire.  Throwing  himself  upon  a 
couch  in  all  the  agony  of  a  haughty  and  turbulent 
spirit  under  imaginary  outrage  and  insult,  he  re- 
volved in  his  dark  mind  various  schemes  of  fierce 
revenge  against  the  Jew ;  yet  his  proud  heart  could 
not  bend  to  the  confession  s<i  humiliating — that 
an  object  so  contemptible  in  fits  eye  as  Mordecai; 
had  for  a  moment  employed  his  thoughts.  After 
torturing  his  heated  brain  for  many  minutes,  he 
suddenly  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  it — the  lives  of  a  thousand  such  accursed 
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slaves  would  bot  mock  my  thirst  for  revenge.  I 
will  crush  the  whole  detested  race  at  one  blow* 
That  fortunate  decree  that  has  gone  forth  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire,  and  which  this  hateful 
people — like  bodies  in  chemistry  withont  affinity  or 
the  attraction  of  cohesion — alone  obstruct,  shall 
afford  roe  a  theme  of  accusation  so  weighty  as  to 
extort  from  this  creduloas  king  the  license  to  sa- 
tiate my  vengeance/* 

Neglecting  for  the  first  time  the  studied  decora- 
tions of  his  person  in  his  impatience  to  execute 
his  plans,  he  sallied  forth  hastily  from  his  palace ; 
his  gorgeous  robe  hanging  awry  upon  him,  and  all 
rumpled  by  his  restlessness  while  recumbent  on 
bis  couch  of  thorns ;  and  forgetful  of  his  staid  and 
stately  dignity  of  carriage,  passed  with  rapid  strides 
into  the  king^s  palace.  Scarcely  waiting  to  an- 
nounce his  presence,  he  appeared  before  the  mon- 
arch, still  wearing  in  his  countenance  the  traces  of 
ruthless  indignation. 

**  Speak,  Haman,"  commanded  the  king,  as  the 
crafty  hypocrite  bowed  down  before  him,  "  your 
hasta  and  clouded  brow  bespeak  some  weighty  af- 
fair of  state  rbr  our  special  ear.*' 

**  Great  king  of  kings,  the  light  and  splendor  of 
the  world,*'  began  Haman,  *'  your  high  and  dread 
decree  sent  forth  to  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces  of  your  unlimited  empire  com- 
manding peace,  unity  of  government,  sLnd  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  local  interest 
and  jealousies  may  cease  to  distract  the  public 
mind,  and  that  a  sense  of  fraternity  and  communi- 
ty of  iatereats  as  one  people,  might  prodtice  gen- 
eral tranquillity  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  all,  has  been  duly  forwarded  by  couriers  and 
acknowledged  with  humble  and  dutiful  reverence 
by  all  the  princes,  governors  and  people  of  the 
empire,  save  an  accursed  and  misanthropic  race  in 
our  midst — and  would  beyond  all  question  secure 
the  end  the  king  has  so  much  at  heart,  but  for  the 
malevolent  and  unsocial  customs  of  this  incorrigi- 
ble people,  the  Jews,  who  are  a  canker — a  foul 
ulcer  upon  the  body  politic  and  diffuse  the  poison 
of  their  rebellious  example  through  every  grade 
of  society.  Now  I  beseech  the  king  to  judge  of 
the  truthfulness  of  my  report  and  the  singleness 
of  my  purpose,  by  the  fidelity  I  have  proven  to 
three  successive  kings,  untouched  even  by  suspi- 
cion, when  treason,  with  all  its  temptations,  has  con- 
tinually reared  its  head  around  me ;  and  the  nobles 
of  the  land  have  forgotten,  in  their  guilty  dreams  of 
ambition,  even  the  saoetiiy  that  attaches  to  the  sa- 
cred persons  of  kings  and  have  impiously  shed  the 
royal  blood.  If  then  these  consideraiicms  deserve 
any  weight  with  the  king,  let  the  devotedness  of  his 
servant,  directed  by 'his  long  experience  and  his 
knowledge  of  men,  impress  him  with  the  truth,  that 
all  his  efforts  to  liarmoniae  the  empire  by  a  general 
fraternity  and  social  consolidation  of  interests,  will 


prove  abortive  as  long  as  this  unsocial  and  disjunc- 
tive people  holds  a  place  in  the  provinces  of  the 
dominions.  As  well  tnay  he  attempt  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  as  connect  the  Jews  in  social  compact 
with  any  other  people ;  for  it  is  known  to  all  men, 
O  king,  that  this  malicious  people  have  laws  and 
customs  differing  wholly  from  those  of  every  other 
nation  under  heaven  ;  and  that  they  iocolcate  the 
duty  of  disobedience  to  all  laws  and  lawgivers  save 
Moses  and  their  Sanhedrim  ;  and  an  uncompromi- 
sing hatred  and  raalevolenoe  towards  all  roankind, 
who  acknowledge  the  supremacy,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  god  save  their  God  Jehovah* 
An  article  of  their  creed  enjoins  the  (»bligatioo  tu 
defraud,  oppress,  and  even  to  murder  where  impu- 
nity may  follow,  the  subjects  of  all  govemmeots, 
of  customs  differing  from  thei^  own :  and  to  op- 
root  the  foundation  of  every  throne  that  acknow- 
ledges not  a  single  and  andeviated  devotion  to  their 
God.  The  troth  standing  thus,  great  king,  bot 
few  things  would  more  deligfft  this  misanthropic 
race  than  the  otter  subveraion  of  your  throne  and 
empire  and  to  that  end,  whenever  a  glimmering  of 
success  shall  be  promised,  their  whole  eneigies  will 
be  directed.  By  secret  and  stealthy  means,  aod 
hidden  practices,  and  in  dark  conclaves,  their  agents 
are  continually  at  work.  Since  the  days  oi  Neba- 
chadoezsar  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  people 
and  governments  of  the  empire — the  Persian  no 
less  than  the  Assyrian — has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
that  nearly  all  the  rebellions,  intestine  commotions 
and  bloodshed  of  the  provinces  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Jews  in  disguise.  Tlierefore,  great 
king,  it  remains  f<ir  yon  to  determine  whether  this 
detested  people,  inflexible  and  incorrigible  as  they 
are  in  their  wickedness,  be  suffered  to  cootinoe 
in  our  midst,  to  increase  in  numbers,  wealth  and 
power,  till  they  shall  become  too  mighty  for  forci- 
ble subjugation  ;  or  by  a  wise  precaution  be  now, 
while  weak,  suddenly  and  without  a  remnant,  cat 
off  by  the  sword  in  one  day,  and  thos  by  a  aingls 
stroke  free  the  State  from  the  intolerable  noisaoes 
of  their  practices.  If  they  be  permitted  lo  live, 
great  king,  io  all  your  future  decrees  commanding 
the  obedience  of  your  people,  except  the  Jews; 
for  they  already  laugh  to  scorn  those  that  are  pab- 
lished." 

Though  naturally  generous  and  honume,  Aru* 
^erxes,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  school  of  des- 
potism, and  was  as  fatly  persuaded  that  resistance 
to  his  will  was  a  crime  as  deserving  of  death  aa 
those  of  treason  or  murder,  became  exceedingly 
indignant  as  the  wily  and  hypocritical  Haman  pro- 
ceeded in  his  artful  and  provoking  address.  Un- 
practised in  the  arts  of  the  designing,  aod  frontlis 
frankness  of  his  own  nature,  without  snspieioD,he 
ascribed  the  bold  and  vehement  exhortalioo  of  Ha- 
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man  to  his  comprebensiTe  wisdom  and  experience, 
impelled  by  his  nnwaverinir  fidelily  end  devotion  to 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  ibe  empire.  Judging, 
therefore,  that  his  eoansel  was  well  matured  and 
not  to  be  slighted,  and  enraged  by  the  assaranee  of 
a  contemptooos  resistance  to  his  will  by  the  Jews, 
he  bitterly  and  emphatically  exelaimed,  **  Then  let 
their  contumacy  and  accursed  malevoleoctt^work 
ibeir  own  destruction ;  for  since  it  appears  that  we 
or  they  mast  be  crushed,  we  answer,  as  it  is  natu- 
ml,  let  it  be  them.  They  have  drawn  dowe  the 
penalty  of  the  violated  laws  upon  their  own  heads 
and  liecome  tbeir  own  executioners.  Take  this 
ring,"  coniinaed  the  king,  puliing  a  splendid  dia- 
mond from  hie  finger—'*  its  seal  will-  give  sanction 
to  the  parchment  bearing  its  impress-^^and  let  it  be 
proclaimed  throughout  every  province  of  our  em- 
pire, that  on  a  certain  day — which  you  may  set 
apart  for  the  purpose— every  Jew  in  the  empire 
ahali  be  cut  off  and  the  State  be  freed  at  once  from 
their  rebellions  pracKices." 

'*  Great  and  wise  governor  of  the  world  !"  ex- 
elaimed Haman  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  **  your 
dqiiful  slave,  honored  by  your  favor  and  enriched 
Hy  your  bounty,  cannot  see  your  treasuries  dimin* 
ished  by  the  annihilation  of  the  tribute<paying  Jews, 
and  wilt  advance  to  the  royal  revenue  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver  out  of  his  ewn  means.  Thus  shall 
the  king,  my  generous  benefactor,  be  freed  from  the 
danger  ef  an  insidioue  and  Tebellious  people  and 
secure  to  his  treasury  a  snm  that  will  cover  the 
loaa  that  would  follow  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews." 

"  Honest  Haman,^'  replied  the  king,  '*  your  gen- 
eroQs  seal  fur  the  splendor  of  our  throne  com- 
mands our  love,  yet  we  most  not  suffer  our  tnteresi 
to  make  us  unjust  by  burdening  the  loyal  and  faith- 
ful with  the  losses  sustained  by  the  revenue  in  the 
eiecution  of  eriminals.  Therefore,  no  more  of 
Uiis.  The  means  o(  the  empire  are  sufficient  with- 
out the  aocustomed  tax  upon  the  Jews.  Leare 
Q8  now  alone  and  hasten  the  publication  of  tbe  de- 
cree against  that  people,  that  a  work  so  distasteful, 
though  so  necessary,  may  cease  to  harass  the  esind 
by  its  contemplation." 

Haman,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  mission 
and  revelling  in  the  luxurious  anticipation  of  that 
dark  and  terrible  pleasure  of  a  fierce  and  merciless 
spirit,  grasping  the  power  of  revenge,  passed  ma- 
jestically from  the  palace  and  approacliieg  Morde- 
cai,  the  Jew,  at  the  king*s  gate,  with  a  counte- 
nance frightful  by  the  presence  of  a  fiendish  smile, 
stood  immediately  cnnfroniiag  him  and  paused  for 
several  minutes  with  eyes  gloating  upon  him  wiih 
^he  expression  of  the  tiger  sore  of  his  prey*  yet  in 
the  ecstasy  of  certainty,  forbearing  for  a  moment 
to  leap  upon  it.  The  old  man,  with  impassable 
meekness,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  fixed  gsse  of  his 
vindictive  enemy,  which  resembled  more  the  glare 
<^  an  exalting  demon  than  the  light  of  the  human 


eye,  but  moved  not,  nor  seemed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree discomposed  by  that  look  of  concentrated 
veng^nce.  Tranquil  and  {)eacefuL  he  sat  with  & 
countenance  of  gentle  benevolence  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  security  and  pnitection  in  tba  appro* 
bation  of  his  God.  The  miserable  slave  of  mis- 
guided and  ungovernable  passions  that  stood  before 
him  could  bring  no  terrors  to  his  mind.  He  both 
piiied  and  despised  his  weakness.  Ilaman  too 
haughty  to  throw  himself  upon  ilie  object  of  his 
hatred  and  pour  out  his  heart's  blood  as  he  was 
tempted  to  do,  tore  himself  away  with  a  mind 
phrensied  and  maddened  to  the  last  extreme  of  en- 
durance. Thus  proving  to  himself,  had  he  ever 
accustomed  his  mind  to  self-examination,  how  un- 
stable and  fleeting  are  the  triumphs  of  a  vicious 
and  haughty  spirit,  when  amidst  honors,  wealth 
and  every  worldly  possession  that  could  afford  en- 
joyment to  a  rational  and  well-regulated  life,  tlie 
slightest  expression  of  disrespect— -even  a  gesture, 
or  a  listless  indifference  in  the  humblest  individual, 
can  turn  his  existence  into  gall  and  bitterness,  and 
make  his  peace  dependent  upon  the  caprice  and 
passions  of  all  he  meets.  Old  Mordecai,  on  the 
other  hand,  contented  and  grateful  for  the  blessings 
he  enjoyed,  free  from. envy  or  pride,  and  carelesa 
alike  whether  he  was  noticed  or  passed  by  with 
indifference,  sat  meditating  on  the  inexplicable  pas- 
sions of  the  A  malekite.  **  Can  i  hat  man/'  thought 
he,  ^  conscious  as  he  must  be  of  his  own  demerits 
and  of  his  dark  and  viciooa  life,  scarcely  alleviated 
by  one  redeeming  virtue,  believe  himself  in  truth 
worthy  of  a  homage  above  all  his  feUow-eubjects  f 
The  most  overweening  self-esteem  would  seem 
incapable  of  such  delusion.  Yet  bis  manner  be- 
speaks an  unfeigned  indignation,  that  1,  a  servao 
of  the  living  God,  though  the  only  recusant,  havu 
not  in  disobedienoe  to  my  Maker's  will,  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  him.  Ah.  unhappy  king !  thus  to 
be  deceived  and  strew  your  honors  on  a  wretch 
too  bad  to  livci'' 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  scribes  commanded 
by  Haman  to  draw  up  the  king's  decree  passing  by 
Mordecai  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  Jew,  revealed 
to  him  the  dreadful  aenience  pronounced  upon  him- 
self and  all  his  people.  Overwhelmed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  terrible  and  astounding  doom,  the  af- 
flicted old  man,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  rent 
his  clothes  with  loud  lamentations,  covered  his 
head  with  dust  and  ashes,  and  as  a  farther  mani- 
festation of  humility  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  he 
clothed  liimseif  in  sack-cloth  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  With  hasty  steps  and  loud  and  impas- 
sicmed  waitings  he  traversed  the  streets  of  Susa, 
apprising  the  Jews  of  their  terrific  sentence  and 
calling  on  them  to  unite  with  them  in  one  general 
supplication  to  the  God  of  Jacob  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity.  Unmoved  by  personal  conaid- 
eratinns,  he  even  approached  the  g«tes  uf  the  pal- 
ace*  where  it  was  unlawful  fur  any  to  appear  ia 
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saek-cloth,  and  filled  the  oater  courts  with  his 
wailings  and  lamentations.  In  Esther's  palace, 
and  specially  favored  by  her,  were  the  twin  sisters, 
Rachel  and  Leah,  who  loukin?  oat  into  the  streets 
of  the  city,  saw  Mordecai  dressed  in  sack-cloth, 
throwing  about  his  arms  with  violent  gestures,  and 
shoddering  with  the  fear  of  some  calamity,  imme- 
diately told  it  to  Esther. 

"  God  of  my  fathers,''  she  exclaimed,  springing 
from  her  seat  with  deadly  paleness  and  hastening 
to  satisfy  her  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
heard,  **  what  can  this  portend  1  While  I  thought 
Mordecai  peaceful  and  happy,  behold  him  depreca- 
ting some  terrible  evil.  Now  the  God  of  Jacob 
be  our  support.''  7'hen  turning  to  one  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, she  commanded  him  to  carry  Mordecai  a 
decent  suit  of  apparel  and  entreat  him  for  her  sake 
to  put  off  his  sack-cloth  and  be  decently  clothed. 
**  Tell  him,"  she  continued,  "  to  be  comforted, 
whatever  his  cause  of  trouble,  and  to  remember 
the  sigaal  mercies  of  our  God,  who  has  never  for- 
saken us  and  will  uphold  us  by  his  righteous  judg- 
ment as  long  as  we  place  our  trust  in  Him." 

The  eunuch  obeyed,  but  Mordecai  was  immove- 
able. **  Away !  away  !*'  he  replied.  '*  Go  tell  the 
queen  I  supplicate  our  God  after  the  manner  of  our 
fathers  and  that  she  and  every  other  Jew  roust 
humble  themselves  in  the  dest  before  Israel's  God 
and  cry  aloud  to  Him  to  shorten  the  arm  of  our 
ungodly  enemy  and  save  his  people." 

When  Esther  heard  this  reply  she  took  the  alarm, 
and  trembling  in  the  suspense  of  some  impending, 
but  indefinable  calamity,  sent  hastily  fur  Hatach,  a 
Jew,  and  one  of  her  chamberlains,  and  bade  him 
go  and  inquire  of  Mordecai  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress. 

**  What !  knows  she  not,"  asked  Mordecai,  *'  that 
our  implacable  enemy,  Haman,  the  Amalekiie,  has 
extorted  from  the  king,  by  false  accusations  against 
the  Jews,  a  decree  for  the  slaughter  of  us  all  in 
one  day,  herself  included,  for  there  is  no  excep- 
tion— no,  not  one  \  Then  take  this  parchment — 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  decree — and  bear  it  to  Esther 
and  enjoin  it  upon  her  from  me  to  go  boldly  to  the 
king  and  entreat  him  to  recall  his  unjust  and  bloody 
decree." 

During  his  first  paroxysms  of  grief,  old  Morde- 
cai had  been  led  away  by  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  human  passions ;  but  now  that  an  interval  was 
afforded  for  reflection,  his  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  God  rekindled  with  renewed  ardor  and 
infuved  a  tranquillity  into  his  so  lately  troubled 
mind.  "  Sinner  that  I  am,"  he  reflected,  "  why 
have  I  for  a  moment  distrusted  the  watchful  mercy 
of  a  righteous  and  omnipotent  God,  whose  arm 
lias  been  so  often  outstretched  to  protect  me  and 
whose  blessings  have  never  been  withdrawn  from 
me  1  God  of  my  fathers,  thou  knowest  I  have  not 
been  restrained  by  pride,  envy  or  malice  in  with- 
holding my  homage  from  Haman,  the  Amalekiie ; 


but  from  obedience  to  thy  superior  commandment, 
which  forbids  us  to  give  to  the  creature  that  wor- 
ship which  is  due  only  to  the  Creator.  Thy  word 
has  been  my  law,  and  I  will  trust  in  thy  mercies, 
which  endure  forever." 

In  the  meantime,  Esther,  who  with  anxious  alarm 
had  run  her  eyes  over  the  decree,  ooconseioosly 
exclaimed—-**  This  bloody  monster  indeed  then  re- 
members who  I  was  and  am,  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  threats  of  vengeance  against  my  people,  and 
his  hatred  to  myself,  has  revealed  to  the  king  the 
nation  of  whom  I  sprung,  and  poisoned  his  mind 
against  my  people.  That  too  explains  why  for  so 
many  days  the  king  has  not  sent  for  me.  Thii 
Haman,  in  whom  he  so  deeply  confides,  has  con- 
strained him  to  cast  me  off  and  decree  my  death. 
Yet  the  God  of  Jacob  has  not  forsaken  me.  I 
will  lean  upon  His  righteous  arm,  nor  will  He  shake 
roe  oS.  But  to  venture  unbidden  in  the  inner 
court,  while  the  king  is  thus  disposed,  would  be 
tempting  God ;  for  how  should  I  expect  the  kioj;, 
now  exasperated  againat  roe,  to  extend  his  sceptre 
in  token  of  forgiveness  ?  Go  tell  this  to  Morde- 
cai,"  she  continued  to  Hatach,  *'.  and  bring  me  his 
answer." 

"  Tell  Esther,"  said  Mordecai,  <«  that  God  will 
appoint  some  other  means  to  save  His  people  if 
she  refuse  to  venture  on  the  king,  and  let  her  be- 
ware how  she  shrinks  from  the  performaaee  of  a 
duty  fraught  with  such  tremendons  consequences, 
by  fear  of  death,  lest  God  in  his  displeasure  make 
her  the  only  victiro.  Nor  let  her  hope,  beeaose 
the  queen  of  Persia,  that  if  this  bloody  decree  be 
carried  into  effect  she  shall  escape.  She  roust  io 
that  event  fall  with  her  people." 

When  Esther  heard  the  message,  she  said  to 
Hatach,  "  Go  yet  again  to  Mordecai  and  tell  him  I 
will  go  in  to  the  king,  and  *t/  I  perish,  I  peruh,^ 
But  in  the  meantime  let  him  call  together  all  the 
Jews  of  Susa  and  with  fasting  and  prayer  make 
their  supplications  to  our  God  to  aid  my  bumble 
efforts  to  save  our  people." 

Her  maidens  clung  around  her  with  the  affectioe 
of  sisters,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  dreadfol 
doom,  in  abject  despair.  Esther  also  wept,  but 
looking  around  on  the  helpless  innocence  of  the 
trembling  beings  that  tended  her  and  reflectnig  oa 
the  agonizing  feelings  of  thousands  whom  her  ere 
could  not  reach,  she  gathered  strength  frtKn  the 
consciousness  of  the  mighty  responsibility  that 
awaited  her,  and  called  for  instant  action.  Kneel- 
ing in  the  midst  of  her  women  and  pouring  forik 
her  pious  spirit  in  one  rapid  and  burning  torreot 
of  pathetic  prayer  to  that  God  who  ever  bears 
the  supplications  of  submissive  piety,  she  roes 
to  her  feet  another  being,  nerved  and  sostaiaed 
for  any  encounter.  With  a  countenance  glow- 
ing with  confidence  and  eyes  bright  with  enthosi- 
asro,  she  stood  before  her  astonished  and  sfmps- 
thiaing  maidens  a  pietuie  of  angelic  beamy.    A 
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soft  seianity  now  calmed  bar  bo^nm  and  a  snile  of 
ioeffable  sweetness  played  around  her  lips.  **  Why 
have  we  doubted  the  watchful  and  almighty  provt- 
deoce  of  our  God  V*  she  asked,  embracing:  aflfec- 
liooately  her  delighted  maidens.  '*  His  counte- 
nance, though  veiled  from  mortal  eyes,  ever  shines 
Dpon  those  that  love  him.  He  has  soothed  my 
troobled  spirit  and  breathed  into  me  the  assurance 
of  safety  to  my  people.  I  *go  to  the  king,  whose 
heart  is  subject  to  the  King  of  kings.  Attire  me 
as  befits  his  queen.** 

'  Cheered  by  their  mistress*  inspiring  words,  the 
maideos  thronged  about  their  beloved  superior  and 
in  a  few  minutes  completed  her  preparations.  The 
Greeks,  with  all  their  conceptions  of  the  beautiful 
in  painting  and  statuary  never  portrayed  such  su- 
perhuman loveliness  as  Esther  now  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

The  king  was  seated  upon  his  lofty  throne  busily 
employed  in  conference  with  his  ministers,  Haman 
flcnupyiog  the  most  honorable  *eeat  below  him. 
Hia  brow  was  contracted  with  the  severity  of 
thooffht  and  his  mind  wholly  intent  upon  the  busi- 
ness before  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  and 
weighty  counsel,  Esther  softly  thrust  open  the  door 
and  throwing  back  her  veil,  confidently  smiled  and 
approached  the  king.  In  a  moment  the  cloud  was 
dispersed  from  his  brow  and  a  sparkling  gleam  of 
adiniratiun  lighted  up  his  countenance.  Quickly 
extending  his  sceptre  to  his  lovely  queen,  he  raised 
ber  upon  the  throne  by  his  side  and  playfully  asked, 
"Did  you  fear  theanger  of  Artaxerxes,thou  beau- 
Uful  spirit  of  light!  Why  your  presence  is  like 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  that  scatter  the  clouds 
•f  gloom  that  gather  about  our  throne,  and  your 
^inating  innocence  would  drive  wrath  from  the 
bosom  of  a  fiend.  Say  now,  what  boon  do  you  ask  1 
Speak  and  receive  it,  even  to  the  half  of  my  king- 
<loni.    I  have  no  pewer  to  deny  you  any  thing." 

**  Then,"  said-  Est  her,,  thro  sting  her  small  hand 
in  his  and  looking  op  delightedly  in  his  face,  "  since 
1  am  thus  favored  by  the  partiality  of  the  king,  let 
bim  and  Haman  honor  a  banquet  I  shall  prepare 
for  them  this  night." 

**  This  is  not  aU,  thou  Utile  tantalizer,"  replied 
the  king ;  ''  that  simple  request  has  not  brought 
yoQ  here.  Fear  no  denial,  but  speak  out  boldly  :** 
then  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper  of  playful  af- 
fection, he  proceeded  to  say  something  intended  for 
her  ear  alone,  when  lifting  her  fingers  she  nimbly 
pressed  them  upon  his  lips  and  thus  stopping  his 
^oice,  repeated  as  she  laughingly  descended  the 
throne,  **  Come  to  my  banquet." 

The  king  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till  out  of 
sight,  then  murmured  with  a  sigh,  **  Happy  innu- 
eeoce !  care  should  never  trouble  that  gentle  bo- 
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Haman  who  had  heard  Esther*s  invitation,  though 
inwardly  shrinking  from  the  countenance  of  the 
qoeen,  so  strikingly  recalling  to  his  mind  the  beauti- 


ful Jewess,  whom  he  had  persecuted  and  afterwards 
dreaded,  now  swelled  and  exulted  with  a  pride  and 
satisfaction  apparent  to  all  about  him.  Already  hon- 
ored by  the  king  above  all  others  and  continually  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  s  power  and 
pomp  almost  regal,  and  now  chosen  from  among  all 
the  lords  of  Persia  as  alone  worthy  to  appear  at 
the  qneen^s  banquet,  he  felt  himself  approaching 
th^  acme  of  greatness  his  ambitious  spirit  so  much 
coveted  and  saw  the  way  already  paved  fur  his  ascen- 
sion to  absolute  supremacy.  Elevated  by  a  sense 
of  his  superior  dignity  and  importance  in  the  State, 
and  really  persuaded  by  his  overweening  vanity 
and  the  seeming  control  of  his  genius  over  all  op- 
posing obstacles,  that  every  quality  of  greatness 
incident  to  man  was  found  preeminent  in  himself, 
he  rose  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  a  wild  deliri- 
um of  joy  and  hastened  to  share  his  gladness  with 
a  delighted  and  a  sympathizing  family.  But  as  he 
passed  the  king^s  gate  there  sat  the  canker  of  his 
peace — the  sight  that  withered  his  soul  and  turned 
all  his  delightful  ecstasy  into  gall  and  bitterness. 
Old  Mordecai  still  remained  motionless  in  the  king*s 
gate  and  refused  to  do  him  reverence.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  dark  passions  of  his  bosom  that  only 
slumbered,  were  roused  like  beasts  from  their  lair, 
and  banished  the  delightful  emotions  ot  gratified 
ambition  from  the  tortured  mind  of  their  unhappy 
slave,  and  forced  him  to  seek  comfort  for  his  insup- 
portable anguish  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  instead 
of  giving  it.  O  pride  of  place  and  pomp  of  power ! 
Gould  men  but  strip  away  the  veil  and  view 
the  tumultuous  hell  that  seethes  within  the  vast 
depths  of  busy  thought,  they  would  nut  so  of\eh 
deem  you|r  crimes  unpunished.  Haman  entered 
his  palace  with  thick  drops  of  perspiration  upon 
his  brow — his  countenance  pale  wiih  deadly  wrath 
and  lips  quivering  with  a  passion  that  shook  his 
frame.  Calling  around  him  his  wife,  his  ten  sons 
and  many  courtiers  that  thronged  his  palace,  he 
exclaimed  with  bitterness — '*  I  have  no  peace :  my 
life  is  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Behold  the 
splendor  of  this  palace — the  wealth  that  crowds 
its  many  chambers — look  into  my  treasury  over- 
flowing with  untold  riches — see  the  elegance,  wis- 
dom and  accomplishments  of  my  wife — the  come- 
liness, dignity  and  manliness  of  my  sons — contem- 
plate the  honors  and  exalted  greatness  of  my  sta- 
tion, so  conspicuously  preeminent  that  the  queen 
has  thought  me  alone  worthy  to  appear  at  her  ban- 
quet. Yet  all  this  avails  me  nothing ;  for  an  ac- 
cursed Jew,  named  Mordecai,  in  defiance  of  the 
kings  decree,  sits  motionless  in  the  king^s  gate  and 
refuses  to  do  me  reverence.  His  presence  blasts 
my  sight  and  poisons  my  existence.  The  madden- 
ing reflection  on  the  slaveys  contempt  drives  sleep 
from  my  pillow  and  appetite  from  my  meals.  His 
fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  his  detested  race 
will  not  appease  my  revenge.  I  would  signstize 
his  death  by  some  special  act  of  vengeance.*' 
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**  Are  you  a  man  V*  asked  Zeresh  contempta- 
nasly,  **  and  do  you  fret  and  chafe  away  your  ex- 
istence in  impatient  waitings  at  the  insolence  of  a 
miserable  slave  T  What  slays  your  hand  t  Pitch 
a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  and  hang  this  accursed 
Jew  aloft  to  the  conspicuous  view  of  every  inhab- 
itant of  Susa.  This  shall  bring  a  terror  over  the 
minds  of  men  and  confirm  your  authority  for  all 
time  to  come." 

This  advice  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  sons 
and  friends  and  was  readily  adopted.  '*  Why  have 
I  been  so  stupid,"  exclaimed  Haman  exult ingly, 
"as  not  to  think  of  this  before!  His  days  are 
numbered.  He  has  drawn  upon  himself  ihe  pen- 
alty of  death  by  disobeying  the  king^s  decree  com- 
manding all  to  fall  down  and  do  me  reverence, 
and  I  shall  not  lack  for  other  arguments  if  that  fail, 
to  work  my  end.  Do  you,  my  sons,  see  that  the 
gallows  he  erected  and  to-morrow  I  will  feast  my 
eyes  upon  his  pendent  carcass  as  it  swings  erect 
to  do  me  the  honor  it  would  not  stoop  to  pay.'* 

*'  The  gallows  shall  be  ready,"  replied  his  oldest 
son  :  **  but  a  boon  I  have  to  ask,  dear  father,  for 
myself  and  brothers — it  is,  that  on  the  13th  day  of 
the  month  Adar,  we  may  command  the  troops  that 
shall  slaughter  the  accursed  Jews.  Thus  shall  we 
gratify  our  hereditary  vengeance  and  enrich  our- 
selves with  the  enemies  spoil  at  the  same  time/' 
**Then  be  it  so,"  replied  Haman;  ** remember 
to  he  vigilant  that  not  one  escape.** 

While  the  sons  of  Haman  with  exulting  malice 
were  giving  directions  to  their  slaves  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  gallows,  their  father  accompanied  the 
king  to  fisther^s  feast.     The  snmptuou&nessof  the 
fare  and  tasteful  elegance  of  the  arrangements 
pleased  and  delighted  the  king.     For  untouched  by 
the  jealousy  that  poisoned  the  peace  of  the  unhappy 
Vashii,  Esther  had  brought  to  her  palace  the  most 
beautiful  damsels  among  the  Jews  and  Persians, 
who  filled  the  rooms  with  the  sweetest  strains  of  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  while  groups  of  laughing 
girls  tripped  before  them  in  the  graceful  dance. 
The  repast  was  long  and  gratefuK  and  never  had 
the  heart  of  the  king  been  more  light  and  joyous. 
Esther  herself,  when  the  feast  was  over,  caught  the 
harp,  and  bending  over  it,  brought  all  her  exqui- 
site skill  to  liear  with  an  intensity  of  effort,  that 
drew  forth  strains  so  beatitiful  and  pathetic  as  to 
enwrap  the  spirits  of  her  listeners  as  by  a  spell  of 
enchantment.     Never  before  had  the  king  heard 
ber  touch  that  sweet  instrument  with  bursts  of  mel- 
ody so  thrilling  and  grand.     When  she  had  ceased, 
he  seated  himself  by  her  side  and  taking  one  of 
Irer  small  hands  in  his  and  gazing  fondly  on  her 
beautiful  countenance,  now  heightened  in  loveliness 
hy  her  exertions,  said,  '*  Speak,  sweet  minstrel,  and 
life  of  my  existence — what  is  your  petition  ?     It 
is  granted  before  you  ask  it,  as  I  have  said  even 
to  the  half  «if  my  kingdom.^'  I 

**  ATajfy"  Mtid  Esther,  tHcowingun  AtaV%t!A\e\ti\& 


her  countenance,  but  with  a  heart  swelling  with 
the  most  grateful  emotions  to  ber  God  and  the 
deepest  afiection  to  the  king,  that  disposed  her 
more  to  weep  with  joy  than  to  laogh,  **  bot  Nuee 
my  little  banquet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  logjre 
you  pleasure,  you  shall  come  again  tO'Riprrow 
evening  with  Haman  to  another,  which  1  will  pre- 


II 


pare 

*'  Then  be  it  so,"  replied  the  king,  laaghing mer- 
rily, "  we  will  surely  come  again  and  see  to  what 
gay  petition  this  feasting  prelude  points.  Hints, 
something  whispers  me  that  you  are  somehowcim- 
nected  with  our  queen's  merry  boon,  since  yoo  are 
to  be  with  tne  when  it  is  made  knov^n.  Perhtpe 
she  intends  you  some  further  mark  of  honor  tkat 
has  escaped  our  thoughts.  If  so,  it  khall  please 
me  well." 

Haman  bowed  with  a  semblance  of  deep  bomiliiy 
and  replied,  **My  life  and  all  I  have  are  valued  bot 
as  they  may  conduce  to  the  service  of  Pertia*f 
royal  pair.  Wh^  I  shall  cease  to  feel  that  1  eiin 
but  to  promote  their  glory  and  greatness,  let  ne 
cease  to  live." 

Esther  who  well  knew  the  shocking  depravity 
of  Haman^s  heart  and  had  besides  been  infunsed 
by  Mordecai  of  his  suspicions  of  his  treasosable 
purpiises  and  warned  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his  ac- 
tions, could  scarcely  suppress  her  disgust  at  the 
vile  hypocrisy  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Yet  sbeit- 
plied,  '*  Haman  shall  see  that  I  appreciate  hiater- 
vices  and  will  seek  for  him  a  reward  eommeata- 
rate  with  his  merits.** 

Though  Haman  took  this  language  in  iti  nait 
favorable  sense,  yet  there  was  something  is  tka 
tone  and  manner  that  so  forcibly  recalled  to  his  mio^ 
the  person  of  Esther  when  he  ^ad  met  her  ai  u 
obscure  Jewess,  that  he  shuddered  and  shmok  (rm 
her  gaze. 

"  7'hen  it  is  so,**  resumed  the  king,  '*  and  ve 
shall  have  another  instance  of  w«imao*s  ingeneitj; 
for  I  confess  our  means  to  reward  our  faithful  mia- 
ister  seemed  exhausted  and  yet  inadequate  to  Mi 
deserts.  So  Haman  she  has  given  us  a  ponlc 
that  we  must  solve  by  to-morrow's  banquet.** 

At  a  late  hour  the  feast  was  ended  and  Haioii 
departed  to  his  palace. 


CHAPTER  Xri. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  returned  from  the  qoeea^ 
palace,  Esther's  maidens  gathered  about  ber  at' 
asked  with  anxious  inquietude,  why  she  had  art 
made  her  petition  for  the  Jews,  while  the  kiaf 
seemed  so  favorably  disposed  to  grant  her  aaytkiaf> 

**  Because,'*  replied  Esther  in  a  Iowtokc,**! 
have  l>een  secretly  informed  by  Mordeeat,  that  He- 
man,  in  his  fiery  impatience,  baa  sent  etnait  i^ 
ters  to  his  creatures  in  the  provinces  by  luiiiiw 
«\xvv^mt^  \^^^  devoted  w  kia  inttim^  bal  vhtiif 
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Jews  in  disguise;  and  that  I  mast  delay  my  peti- 
lion  to  the  king,  till  be  can  ascertain  the  purport  of 
their  mission.  He  is  persuaded  they  have  refer- 
ence Jo  the  bloody  edict,  and  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  part  Haman  has  taken  to  procure  it,  and 
may  strip  away  the  reil  that  conceals  his  hypoc- 
risy and  guilt  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.'* 

In  the  meantioie,  the  king,  withont  nndressing, 
reclioed  upon  a  couch  in  his  bed-chamber  to  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep  ;  yet  all  his  efforts  to  slum- 
ber were  vain — sleep  fled  from  his  eyelids  and  he 
was  never  more  awake.  Af^er  an  hour  of  restless 
impatience,  which  all  at  times  have  experif^nced, 
when  after  vainly  courting  repose  they  are  yet 
wakeful  and  from  no  conceivable  cause,  he  gave 
up  the  effort,  and  to  beguile  the  monotonous  and 
oppressive  stillness  of  a  sleeping  palace,  he  called 
for  the  ebroaioles  of  the  Persian  Kings  and  com- 
menced a  cursory  review  of  the  records  of  his  own 
reigri.  Nearly  the  first  instance  that  caught  his 
eye,  was  the  conspiracy  of  Big  than  and  Teresh, 
discovered  and  revealed  to  him  by  Mordecai,  the 
Jew.  The  king  was  pained  and  mortified  at  the 
oblivioD  which  he  had  suffered  to  drive  from  his 
mind  so  signal  a  service,  and  exclaimed,  **  what 
culpable  negleet  and  ingratitude  is  here  V*  The 
fidelity  of  a  loyal  subject  has  been  conspicuously 
instromeDtal  in  preserving  my  life  and  throne  from 
an  otherwise  inevitable  destruction,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered his  unobtrusive  modesty  and  diffidence  to 
Innish  from  my  memory  his  claims  to  honor  and 
reward.  This  shall  be  amended  and  that  speedily 
while  now  fresh  in  my  mind.  Thus  to  pass  over 
the  merits  of  our  roost  faithful  and  deserving  sub- 
jects, is  both  angratefnl  and  impolitic.  Who  is  in 
ibe  ante-chamber  T'  he  asked  of  the  guard  at  the 
door. 

"  Haman  has  Just  entered/*  replied  the  cham- 
berlain. 

"  Bid  him  attend  us  immediately.** 

With  a  feverish  and  watchful  impatience  Ha- 
man had  expected  the  dawning  of  light,  so  eager 
was  he  to  extort  from  the  kint;  the  privilege  to 
aacrifice  the  onsuspecting  Mordecai  to  his  fierce 
and  haughty  revenge.  With  a  fiendish  satisfaction 
he,  before  his  departure  to  the  king's  palace,  had 
walked  around  and  surveyed  the  height  and  strength 
of  the  gallows,  already  reared  for  the  execution  of 
the  old  Jew,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  horrid  smile, 
"  It  delights  my  soul  to  look  upon  it.'*  Then  turn- 
ing away  he  strode  hastily  to  the  king,  to  prepare 
the  feast  of  vengeance  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. There  still  sat  Mordecai,  with  the  early 
dawn,  posted  at  the  king*s  gate,  yet  as  calm  and 
as  unmoved  as  ever,  nor  stirring  a  finger  to  do  him 
reverence.  The  sight  he  could  not  bear,  but  turn- 
ing aside,  he  hastened  by  him  with  the  precipitan- 
cy of  one  escaping  from  the  nauseating  fselor  of 
some  potrifying  body  that  he  needs  must  pass.  As 
he  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  he  mutter- 


ed with  bitter  vehemence-^'*  Ah  !  how  exulting  the 
idea  of  seeing  that  accursed  form  lifted  from  yon- 
der gate,  fifty  cubits  into  the  air.  I  will  give  a 
feast  of  joy  that  shall  astonish  all  Susa  with  its 
costly  sumptuousness,  in  token  of  my  satisfaction.** 
Now  summoned  to  the  king,  he  joyfully  obeyed,  his 
impatient  thirst  for  vengeance  illy  supporting  the 
least  delay. 

**  You  are  early,  Haman,**  said  the  king  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  "  but  you  are  always  the  first  on 
duty  and  the  last  to  leave.  Now  I  would  have  you 
tell  me  what  mark  of  favor  shall  be  bestowed  on 
him  whom  the  king  delights  to  honor  V 

Haman*s  vanity  was  now  fully  aroused,  and  hav- 
hig  dwelt  much  of  the  night  on  the  king's  flatter- 
ing remarks  at  Esther's  banquet,  and  revolving  in 
his  imagination  the  new  honors  he  doubted  not  the 
queen  intended  him,  he  had  settled  in  his  mind  upon 
one  distinction,  which,  if  at  liberty  to  choose  for 
himself,  would  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the 
empire,  as  giving,  both  a  foretaste  of  the  greatness 
to  which  his  ambition  aspired  and  familiarizing  his 
kingly  honors  to  the  sight  of  the  people.  Judg- 
ing therefore  that  the  king's  mind  had  been  en- 
grossed by  the  subject  of  conferring  new  honors 
upon  him  with  a  desire  to  surprise,  and  if  possible, 
to  surpass  the  queen  in  the  degree  of  dignities  to 
be  conferred,  he  readily  replied  : 

**  Let  the  man  whom  the  king  desires  to  distin- 
guish with  honors,  be  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel, 
with  the  king's  crown  on  his  head  and  mounted  on 
the  horse  the  king  rides,  be  conducted  through  all 
the  streets  of  Susa  by  one  of  the  highest  lords  of 
Persia  walking  at  his  side  and  holding  the  bridle, 
who  shall  continually  proclaim  as  they  proceed, 
*  Thus  does  the  king  distinguish  the  man  he  hon- 


ors. 


>  »> 


**  Then  hasten,*'  resumed  the  king,  '*  and  see  that 
all  these  things  be  done#unto  Mordecai,  the  Jew. 
Let  all  respect  and  hotnage  be  paid  to  him,  and  all 
men  bow  down  before  him  while  thus  representing 
our  person ;  and  do  you,  the  greatest  of  our  lords, 
lead  his  horse  through  all  the  streets  of  Susa  and 
proclaim  his  honors  as  you  have  advised.  Behold, 
Haman,  how  our  culpable  negligence  has  passed 
over  the  inappreciable  service  of  this  faithful  old 
man.  But  for  his  timely  fidelity,  we  should  have 
been  murdered  like  our  father,  Xerxes,  in  our  sleep 
and  our  throne  and  empire  made  the  prey  of  a  re- 
bellious faction.  Your  generosity,  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  others,  has  prompted  this  award 
to  a  fellow  subject,  and  we  afford  you  the  addition- 
al gratification  of  seeing  your  decision  carried  into 
effect.  Away  and  let  our  mind  be  at  ease  by  this 
act  of  jnst  retribution.  It  shall  encourage  others, 
too,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  person.** 

Overwhelmed  and  confounded  by  this  astound- 
insr  sentence — for  such  it*  seemed  to  him — more 
galling  to  his  proud  and  vindictive  spirit  than  the 
most  humiliating  death,  and  reduced  to  silence  by 
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the  misapplied  praises  of  the  king,  the  wretched 
Haman  shrank  from  his  presence,  and  entering  a 
retired  chamber,  threw  himself  in  an  agony  of  wild 
and  tumultuous  grief  upon  a  golden  couch.  There 
he  was  tossed  and  tortured  with  an  intensity  and 
bitterness  of  grief  which  none  but  the  wicked  can 
feel.  There  was  no  resource  of  comfort,  upon 
which  his  mind  could  fall  back.  No  alleviating 
support  of  religion,  reason,  or  philosophy.  He 
had  staked  the  peace  of  his  existence  upon  the 
gratification  of  passions  and  had  now  become  their 
victim.  Who  that  beholds  this  miserable  picture 
of  human  weakness  and  folly,  can  fail  to  moralize 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  earthly  greatness,  with  all 
its  florid  trappings  and  splendid  adjuncts,  to  secure 
to  roan  the  coveted  boon  of  his  existence — the  full- 
ness of  a  contented  and  satisfied  mind — when  the 
passions  have  a  licensed  sway  over  his  impulses 
and  actions  t  Behold  this  prostrate  wretch,  though 
possessed  of  princely  wealth,  covered  with  honors 
almost  regal,  and  worshipped  as  a  God  by  both 
nobles  and  populace,  crushed  to  the  dust  with  an 
intensity  of  suffering  that  the  worst  calamity  could 
inflict  and  simply  because  be  must  lead  about  an 
old  man,  who  had  never  injured  him,  in  an  idle  pro- 
cession and  forbear  to  hang  him.  What  menial 
employed  in  the  lowest  offices  and  subject  to  the 
commands  of  a  hundred  superiors,  was  not  a  hap- 
pier man  than  Haman  1  But  there  was  no  alter- 
native, be  most  either  perform  this  humiliating 
task,  or  sink  all  his  present  greatness  and  future 
aspirations  in  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  The 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  Adar,  a  day  which  had 
filled  his  revengeful  mind  with  the  hiost  delightful 
anticipations,  could  not  afford  an  oflTset  to  this  with- 
ering degradation, 

'*  The  Greeks,**  he  muttered  to  himself,  '^  adorn 
their  victims  with  garlands,  befij're  offering  them  at 
the  altar,  and  could  the  honors  of  this  accursed 
Jew  be  but  in  like  manner  the  mock  trappings  and 
ornaments  before  the  sacrifice,  I  might  bear  my 
disgrace  with  some  equanimity  ;  but  this  doating 
stupidity  of  a  detested  king,  foretells  roe  that  this 
curse  of  my  existence  will  be  rescued  even  Trom 
the  general  slaughter.  Ye  Gods  of  my  people, 
whom  I  have  worshipped,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
my  woes?  Is  there  no  escape  from  this  crashing 
doom  ?  Then  since  there  is  none,  let  me  rush 
through  it  like  one  through  consuming  fires.*' 

Thus  concluding,  he  hastily  sent  for  Mordecai 
into  the  palace.  The  chamberlain  who  bore  the 
message,  knowing  the  king's  command,  bowed 
down  before  the  astonished  old  man,  and  in  terms 
of  the  most  abject  submission,  told  his  errand. 
Though  Mordecai  regarded  the  whole  as  a  mali- 
cious mockery,  he  resolved  to  obey,  judging  that 
Haman  was  vested  with  authority  by  the  king  to 
Cummand  his  attendance.  He  accordingly  rose, 
though  reluctantly,  from  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 


vindictive  measure  had  been  planned  by  Haman  to 
oppress  bim.  In  this  surmise  he  was  the  more 
confirmed  when,  on  entering  the  palace,  the  habit- 
ually haughty  and  unbending  Haman,  with  illj;.-coo- 
cealed  malevolence,  bowed  down  before  bim.  lo 
the  moment  of  his  self-abasement,  which  he  felt 
the  blood  of  aH  concerned  could  alone  wash  away, 
he  thought  of  the  king,  and  convalsively  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger.  Recovering  himself  qoickly 
however,  and  mastering  bis  indignation,  he  turned 
to  Mordecai,  who  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  isane 
of  what  he  yet  believed  to  be  a  mock  represenu- 
tion  of  the  homage  be  had  refused  to  pay,  and  thos 
addressed  bim— 

*'  Old  man  of  Jewry,  the  king  commands  thit 
yon  be  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel,  with  his  crown 
on  your  bead,  and  be  conducted  by  the  greatest 
lord  of  Persia,  myself,  with  proclamation  of  his 
favor  thus  shown,  through  all  the  atreets  of  Sasa; 
and  that  all  men  this  day  shall  bow  down  before 
you 
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Conceiving  this  to  he  the  prekide  of  the  k<nf^*s 
displeasure,  at  his  refusal  to  do  rererence  to  Ha- 
man, and  that  some  substantial  pimtshment  was  to 
follow  it,  Mordecai  replied, 

"  Beware  to  what  extremity  yoo  earry  yoor  mal- 
ice. The  king's  ear  ahall  be  disabused,  even  by 
the  queeo,  and  a  terrible  retribotioci  will  sorely  fol- 
low." 

*'  The  queen  !'*  repeated  Haman,  atartiag  back 
with  horrer  in  his  countenance,  as  the  dread fol  sos- 
picion  flashed  again  upon  his  mind,  th«it  this  woman, 
though  now  called  Esther,  was  the  Hadasssh—tbe 
obscure  daughter  of  Mordecai,  whom  he  had  per- 
secuted—" What  know  yoo  of  the  queen  V 

"  That  she  is  generous,  and  just,  and  good,"  re- 
plied Mordecai. 

**^  There  is  no  need  of  an  appeal  to  any  one,** 
continued  Haman  anxiously,  **  nor  any  insult  in- 
tended you.  *The  king  decrees  yon  this  baoor,  to 
rewanl  your  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Bigthan 
and  Teresh." 

At  length  convinced  of  the  truth,  be  suffered 
himself  ta  be  indued  in  the  royal  dress,  and  the 
crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head,  and  being  mounted 
on  the  king's  superb  horse,  covered  with  the  most 
gorgeous  trappings,  was  conducted  by  Haman, 
who  held  bis  bridle,  and  continually  dinned  in  the 
ears  of  the  gathering  crowds,  as  they  traversed  the 
many  streets  of  the  city,  '*  Thus  does  the  king  '^ 
the  man  he  honor s^  The  mind  of  Mordecai  wm 
turned,  however,  upon  the  author  of  his  deIive^ 
aiKse,  and  he  exclaimed  in  the  Hebrew  tongne-- 
**  The  God  of  Israel  be  adored  for  thus  confoaod- 
ing  the  wicked  and  bringing  their  malice  to  oooghL 
His  strong  arm,  I  see,  is  now  stretched  oot  over  bis 
people.  The  God  of  our  fathers  is  with  os ;  «e 
need  fear  no  adversary." 

When  Haman  had  discharged  the  task  imposed 


gate,  and  entered  the  palace,  not  doubling  that  some  upon  him,  he  hastened  home  meditating 
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of  tarribie  revenge  against  the  authors  of  his  dis- 
graee.  Harassed  in  body  and  mind  by  the  barn- 
iag  and  eonsurotng  tumutcs  of  passion,  he  cursed 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  every  object  aboot 
bim,  and  even  his  own  existence. 

**  Behold,"  he  exclaimed  to  Zeresh,  his  wife, 
vho  with  her  ten  sons  had  been  impatiently  wait- 
iog  sroond  the  lofty  gallows  to  witness  the  execn- 
tioo  of  Mordecai !  *'  Behold  the  king  has  blasted 
OQr  hope  and  compelled  roe,  on  foot,  to  lead  Morde- 
cai, mounted  on  the  royal  charger  and  attired  like 
the  king,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  through  all 
the  atreeu  of  Susa,  proclaiming  as  I  went,  *  Thus 
does  the  king  to  the  man  he  honors,*  '* 

"  And  did  you,  miserable  slave  that  you  are,'* 
asked  Zeresh,  with  phrenxied  indignation,  "•  submit 
to  this  degrading  servitude  to  an  accursed  Jew, 
whom  you  would  hang  for  refusing  you  homage  t 
And  do  you  who  have  basely  cast  this  disgrace  upon 
mjaelf  and  sons,  dare  to  reveal  it  in  my  presence  V* 

"Nay,  Zeresh,  good  wife,'*  supplicated  Haman, 
finding  new  torments  where  he  expected  comfort, 
"  reproach  me  not.  This  honor  to  the  accursed 
Jew  was  determined  on  before  I  approached  the 
king,  as  a  reward  for  the  eiposure  of  the  treason 
of  Bigthan  and  Teresh,  which  the  weak  king  de- 
clared had  escaped  his  mind/' 

^^And  had  yon  not  a  tongue  to  disclose  to  the 
king,  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  humiliating  com- 
mand, the  charges  prepared  against  the  Jew  ?  and 
have  yoQ  been  thus  foiled  by  the  contemptible  slave, 
who  had  craftily  operated  upon  the  king  to  humble 
jou  at  his  feet  ?  Poor  cowardly  vassal !  t^e  Jew 
has  made  you  his  footman  and  triumphs  in  your 
degradation.  You  are  sold,  a  servitor  to  a  bonds- 
man— the  crouching  menial  of  a  Jew." 

Slang  to  madness  by  these  bitter  taunts,  Haman 
dashed  away  from  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
shutting  himself  op  in  a  room  of  his  palace,  rolled 
and  writhed  upon  the  floor  in  all  the  agony  of  in- 
supportable wretchedness.  How  intolerable  the 
weight  of  cares  to  the  wicked,  and  how  certainly 
they  await  them  1  When  no  real  cause  of  sufl^ering 
oppresses  them,  a  vitiated  mind  conjures  up  terri- 
ble phantoms  of  imagination — the  unsubstantial 
creatures  of  their  own  formation.  What  evil  to  a 
rational  and  well  regulated  mind,  now  weighs  down 
the  miserable  Haman  ?  Yet  his  abject  wretched- 
ness, though  the  creature  of  delusion,  is  as  crush- 
ing as  the  criminaPs  sentence  of  death.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  his  own  culture,  nurtured  and  brought  to 
perfection,  too,  by  a  long  and  toilsome  application, 
^hat  resource  now  has  his  tortured  mind  to  fall 
back  upon  1  What  pleasant  reminiscences  of  be- 
nificent  deeds — of  commiseration  for  suffering,  vir- 
tue—of  sincerity  of  professions — integrity  of  pur- 
pose, through  a  long  and  active  life,  now  rise  in 
review  to  cheer  and  strengthen  him !  The  foun- 
tains of  his  existence  are  poisoned,  and  can  only 
alternately  madden  with  the  wild  delirium  of  intox* 
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icated  vanity,  or  the  cheerless  gloom  of  succeeding 
reaciioa.  The  calm  and  peaceful  tranquillity  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  is  unknown  to  him-r-the  simple  beau* 
ties  of  nature  have  lost  to  him  the  charms  of  their 
tints  and  colors ;  and  the  innocent  recreations  of 
life,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirits,  shock 
the  austerity  of  his  gloomy  pride.  One  grand  ab- 
sorbing passion — the  lust  of  power — controls  his 
being.  Missing  this,  he  loses  every  thing,  and  his 
life  becomes  the  heaviest  of  curses.  The  evening 
drew  on,  and  the  hour  of  the  queen^s  banquet  was 
at  hand ;  yet  the  honor  of  an  invited  guest  could 
bring  no  longer  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  depress- 
ed and  gloomy  mind  of  Haman.  Nature  had  now 
nothing  in  its  wide  diversity  of  objects  and  inter- 
ests, to  excite  within  this  slave  of  passion  one 
agreeable  emotion.  With  a  tortured  and  agonising 
spirit,  however,  he  prepared  for  the  feast,  fearing 
to  be  absent,  and  entered  the  queen's  palace  witli 
the  feelings  rather  of  a  condemned  criminal,  than 
an  honored  favorite.  Esther  exerted  herself  to 
please  the  king  and  to  appear  cheerful  and  gay«  yet 
an  occasional  cloud  of  anxiety  would  pass  over  her 
fair  brow,  and  her  eyes  fall  in  the  abstraetion  of 
thought  upon  the  floor.  Haman  in  vain  essayed  to 
rally  his  crushed  and  gloomy  spirits.  The  effort 
was  a  hollow  and  lifeless  mockery  of  gaiety.  In- 
quietude and  oppressive  wretchedness,  were  too 
plainly  discernable  beneath  the  flimsy  veil  of  affect- 
ed cheerfulness.  Nevertheless,  the  king,  whose 
heart  was  free  from  care,  believed  all  about  him  to 
be  peaceful  and  happy.  The  banquet  was  draw- 
ing near  its  dose,  when  he,  with  a  cheerful  smile, 
turned  to  Esther  and  said  : 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  petition,  thoa 
bright  joy  of  my  existence.  When  I  contemplate 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  your  gentle  spirit  to  make 
our  time  flow  sweetly,  as  if  your  beautiful  being 
had  no  other  end,  or  joy  in  existence,  I  could  turn 
idolater  and  worship  you.  What  were  life  without 
yon  1  and  what  can  you  ask  that  will  not  confer  as 
much  pleasure  on  me  bestowing,  as  on  you  receiv- 
ing it  1  Speak  confidently,  and  learn  henceforth 
to  regard  us,  not  as  the  awful  embodiment  of  pow- 
er, but  as  the  tender  and  devoted  husband." 
•  This  impassioned  outpouring  of  affection  from 
one  so  intensely  dear  to  her,  and  at  a  moment  so 
pregnant  with  the  fate  of  her  people,  distended  her 
heart  to  bursting,  and,  unable  to  control  the  tumult 
of  contending  passions,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
wept  like  an  infant.  The  king  pained  and  aston- 
ished at  this  expression  of  sorrow,  when  he  expec- 
ted all  was  tranquillity  and  joy,  folding  Esther  in 
his  arms  and  resting  her  head  on  his  bosom,  asked 
with  hasty  anxiety — '*  Esther,  my  own  beloved 
queen,  what  means  this  burst  of  grief  1  What  sor- 
row can  have  approached  you  within  these  walls  ? 
Speak  out,  and  if  it  be  the  work  of  man,  he  had 
better  wish  himself  unborn." 

The  struggle  with  Esther  was  soon  over.   Tears 
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since  ihat  horrid  night.    Call  hither  Mordecai  the 
Jew/*  be  eommanded. 

As  the  old  man  approached  the  throne,  the  king 
drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  which  he  had  before 
entniated  to  Haman,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  **  Take  it,  you  will  make  a  better  use  of 
it  than  he  that  so  lately  abused  the  power  it  con- 
fered.  Its  seal  gives  by  its  impress  kingly  au- 
thority. Use  it  to  annul  the  onjust  decree  against 
the  Jews  and  substitute  in  its  place  any  other  edict 
that  may  suit  the  occasion.  Sure  I  am  that  justice 
will  be  meted  to  all.'* 

He  then  commanded  his  chamberlains  to  bring 
forth  a  soit  of  his  own  apparel,  glittering  with  the 
richness  of  its  co\prs  and  the  many  brilliant  dia- 
monds with  which  it  was  covered,  and  ordered 
Mordecai  to  be  clothed  with  it,  and  a  crown  of  gold 
to  be  placed  on  his  head.  Mordecai  smiled  at  this 
last  act  of  the  royal  munificence  and  begged  the 
privilege  of  declining  it,  declaring  he  had  neither 
ambition  nor  taste  for  such  display.  The  king 
motioned  all  his  other  attendants  to  fall  back,  and 
in  a  low  voice  said  to  Mordecai,  '*  Appearances 
are  every  thing  in  the  vulgar  eye.  If  you  would 
impress  them  with  the  power  delegated,  you  most 
also  take  along  the  accustomed  trappings  of  au- 
thority.    Without  them  they  will  despise  you." 

Accordingly  Mordecai  was  indued  in  the  vest- 
ments of  royalty,  and  walked  forth  the  perfeet 
representation  of  a  king.  Mordecai  wrote  letters 
to  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  empire  exhorting 
them  to  gather  themselves  into  strong  bodies  and 
to  repel  whatever  attacks  might  be  made  on  them 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Adar.  This  order 
was  given  to  save  the  king  the  mortification  of 
violating,  in  his  person,  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  Persian  kings,  (whose  laws  and  published  edicts 
were  considered  irrevocable  and  unalterable,)  and 
to  prevent  the  weakening  of  that  impression  so 
long  grounded  in  the  public  mind.  The  Jews  being 
informed  that  this  privilege  had  been  granted  them 
by  the  king  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  observ- 
ing the  forms  and  compact  order  of  men  drawn 
oat  for  battle,  and  holding  in  their  hands  the  arms 
nsed  in  war,  they,  with  the  least  conceivable  difll- 
ealty,  pat  to  flight  the  irregular  and  disorderly 
crowds  thai  came  to  attack  them.  Wherever  mo- 
lested on  that  day  and  however  surpassed  by  num- 
bers, they  infused  a  panic  among  their  enemies  and 
old  oppressors,  and  ended  the  engagement  with  a 
perfect  slaughter.  The  sons  of  Haman  were  taken 
and  hung  upon  the  gallows  they  had  reared  for 
Mordecai  the  Jew ;  and  Zeresh,  their  mother,  died 
a  maniac — ^the  victim  of  ango%erned  passions. 
Thus  ended  this  famous  conspiracy  against  the 
Jews.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Persians  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  God  cf  Jacob  and  Joined 
the  Jews  in  paying  their  adorations  at  his  altars. 
Through  the  intercessions  of  Esther,  the  king  re- 
moved all  the  legal  disabilitiea  of  the  Jews  and 


secured  to  ihem  all  the  privileges  and  immenitisi 
granted  to  the  native  Persians.  Old  Mordecai  in- 
creased in  honor  and  the  confidence  of  his  sover- 
eign as  he  advanced  in  age ;  arid  Esther  ever  pos- 
sessed the  undivided  love  and  afieetton  of  her  bas> 
band  and  king,  thus  affording  in  thenwelves  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  happy  estate  to  which  onyieldiog 
virtue,  guided  by  steadfast  and  unwaveriag  piety, 
may  elevate  the  poorest  and  hombleat  mortals. 


SABBATH  MORNING  IN  SUMMER. 

Come,  let  us  list  to  the  Sabbath  bell. 
As  its  first  sweet  notes  on  the  breeses  swell. 
They  waken  an  echo  in  evVy  breast. 
For  they  speak  of  the  blessed  day  of  rest. 

Come,  let  ns  gaze  on  the  prospect  fair. 
There  is  beauty  abroad  in  the  dewy  air : 
There  is  fresh  life  springing  in  wood  and  dak. 
And  its  spirit  stirs  in  the  summer  gale. 

Come,  let  us  muse  where  the  waters  play, 
And  the  sunbeams  dance  on  the  silvVy  spray; 
Where  the  green  leaves  quiver  in  light  and  shade, 
And  the  fresh  breeze  springs  from  the  iow'ry  glade. 

Come,  ere  the  belPs  last  chime  is  heard. 
And  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  hearts  is  stirrM ; 
Let  as  join  in  the  worship  of  earth*s  mute  tfainga, 
Ere  we  bow  at  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kisga. 


List  to  the  low,  sweet  tones  that  rise 
From  the  teeming  earth  to  the  son-bright  aki 
Tis  the  insect  choir  as  they  soar  and  sing 
Their  hymn  of  praise  to  the  heavenly  King. 

Each  lowly  flowV  in  its  green  retreat 
Sheds  from  its  bosom  an  incense  sweet; 
All  Nature  joins  in  homage  free 
To  the  omnipresent  Deity. 

Then  let  us  list  to  the  Sabbath  bell ! 
As  its  full,  sweet  tones  on  the  breezes  swell. 
They  waken  an  echo  in  ev^ry  breast. 
For  they  tell  of  the  holy  day  of  rest! 
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ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  interest  that  a  lew  montbe  sgo  seemed  to 
bevwakeoed  on .  the  sabject  of  education,  appears 
a^in  to  be  dyinj;  away  and  losing  itself  amidst 
the  din  of  party  politics  and  military  moToroents. 
This  interest  seems  never  to  have  been  a  verv 
general  feeling,  but  rather  one  that  was  fanned 
iDtoexistenee  by  a  set  of  philanthropists,  who  hoped 
by  their  own  unwonted  exertions  on  the  sabject  to 
troose  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants.  But 
these  efforts  1  fear  have  failed  to  effect  any  impor- 
tant change  in  Virginia  in  oar  system  of  public 
edocation. 

It  seems  nearly  impossible  amongst  us  to  pro- 
(hiee  any  thing  like  unity  of  action,  unless  we  can 
briog  party  spirit  to  act  on  the  sabject.  The  habit 
of  thinking  and  acting  individually  is  one  of  the 
strongest  traits  of  our  national  .character,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding  its  inconveniences, 
one  of  its  best  elements,  and  one  that  has  no  doubt 
been  increased  by  our  having  no  national  system 
of  education  ;  furnishing  in  this  another  instance 
of  that  beneficent  order  of  Providence,  which  cau- 
W8  incidental  good  to  flow  from  almost,  if  not  all 
evil.  The  kind  of  national  conformity  which  I 
woald  avoid,  appears  to  spring  from  faults  in  cer- 
tain systems  of  education,  which  in  forining  new 
ones  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  us. 

The  first  tiling  to  be  determined  on  this  subject 
is  what  we  mean  by  education,  and  what  purpose 
we  intend  to  effect  by  the  system  we  would  intro- 
doee.  What  is  usually  meant  by  the  term  educa- 
tion, is  the  process  of  cramming  the  human  mind 
with  the  greatest  number  of  facts  of  which  it  will 
be  a  recipient ;  and  particularly  that  class  of  facts 
which  is  most  likely  to  aid  in  pecuniary  acquisi- 
tion, or,  (as  it  is  called,)  making  your  way  in 
the  world.  And  the  means  to  effect  this  purpose 
are  generally  thought  good  in  proportion  to  their 
economy,  both  in  time  and  money,  or  in  other 
words,  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  matter  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  process  of  mental  packing,  which 
will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  fornishing  the 
packer  with  a  number  of  small  offices,  and  the 
packed  with  well  put  up  parcels  of  knowledge, 
which  will  serve  him  for  the  common  business  of 
life. 

If  this  is  the  true  theory  of  edocation,  then  in 
this  age  and  land  of  improvement,  the  matter  has 
been  nearly  reduced  to  perfection.  To  convince 
oorselves  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  examine  our 
present  system  of  school  books,  and  we  shall  be 
struck  with  admiration  to  see  how  wonderfully 
they  are  adapted  to  combine  knowledge  with  the 
smallest  possible  degree  of  intellectual  improve- 
mpnt. 

This  system  is  as  eacterior  to  the  mind,  as  clothes 


are  to  the  body,  though  we  admit  to  a  certain  de- 
gree equally  necessary.  Yet  what  should  we 
think  of  a  parent  whose  whole  mind  was  en- 
grossed in  procuring  the  best  tailor  for  his  son, 
while  that  son^s  body  was  perishing  for  want  0 
proper  nourishment.  What  contrast  can  be  more 
painful  than  this  outward  garniture  of  learning 
with  the  inward  decay  of  soul  1  Yet  it  is  a  truth, 
that  we  must  acknowledge,  while  we  deplore,  that 
this  outward  garniture  of  learning,'  as  of  dress,  is 
more  valued  by  the  sordid  e very-day  world,  than 
all  perfections  of  mind  and  body  combiued.  We 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  present  state  of  things, 
but  is  it  always  to  endure  1  After  the  great  and 
progressive  improvement  of  mankind  through  all 
ages,  are  we  now  to  be  stationary  ?  Is  the  spirit 
of  man,  that  was  born  for  immortality,  to  be  chained 
down  to  serve  only  as  some  great  motive  princi- 
ple in  the  mechanism  of  life  t 

No,  education  in  its  highest  sense  has  far  no- 
bler aims,  it  is  to  instruct  man  in  his  birthright ; 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  born  into  an  eternity 
of  happiness,  if  he  will  only  nse  the  means  that 
are  prepared  to  educate  him  for  this  eternity  ;  that 
as  yet  he  is  bet  on  the  very  threshold  of  exist- 
ence— an  existence  ever  unfolding  new  sources  of 
knowledge  and  happiness,  and  whose  very  evile 
are  so  interwoven  with  good,  th«t  they  serve  but 
as  shadows  to  obscure,  for  a  moment,  as  they  pass« 
the  effulgence  of  that  light,  that  would  be  too 
strong  for  the  infancy  of  our  being.  But  shadows 
as  they  are,  we  shall  be  lost  in  their  darkness  unless 
we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  light  they  con- 
ceal, and  undismayed  to  press  through  them  to  its 
source.  It  is  this  faith,  this  hope,  that  makes  one 
man  to  differ  from  another;  for  without  it,'af^er 
the  first  novelty  of  life,  the  first  stimulus  of  animal 
existence  has  past,  life  beeon>es  to  all  a  eonstantly 
diminishing  pleasure.  When  we  have  no  object 
in  life  but  what  is  limited  to  its  present  transitory 
duration,  and  no  idea  of  self-culture  beyond  what 
will  fit  us  for  its  daily  routine,  how  can  it  be  but 
that  our  interest  in  it  willdaily  diminish  1  We 
fling  up,  one  after  another,  all  our  various  pursuits, 
to  which  in  the  beginning  of  life  we  had  attached 
so  much  importance,  and  find  our  intellectual  being, 
which  in  its  uses  has  been  severed  from  our  spir- 
itual one,  dwarfing  again  to  the  proportions  of 
childhood.  We  no  longer  act  from  the  sources  of 
inward  life,  but  from  the  habits  that  have  been 
rivetted  on  the  outward  man,  and  without  an  objeet 
or  aim  beyond  the  petty  ones  of  a  day,  we  cease 
to  look  for  hsppinese,  and  find  our  only  peace  in 
supinely  yielding  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  suffer- 
ing ourselves  to  be  borne  on  the  current  of  events 
like  the  beasts  that  perish. 

The  great  object  of  public  education. then  is  not 
merely  to  communicate  knowledge  to  mankind  with- 
out reference  to  individual  culture,  but  to  quicken 
the  germ  of  life  lliat  is  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
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being.  The  edacation  that  we  want,  is  one  that 
will  rather  make  a  man  feci  his  powers  than  count 
his  knowledge ;  that  will  show  him  that  all  he  learns 
and  does  has  reference  to  an  eternal  life,  and  is  to 
^alify  him  to  fulfil  a  part  in  the  great  work  of 
ereatioii ;  in  truth,  he  is  already  born  into  eternity, 
his  bark  is  launched  opnn  this  mighty  ocean. 
.  Oar  Savionr  has  said,  **My  Father  workeih 
hitherto,  and  I  work,'*  and  it  is  in  this  great  work, 
that  we  are  callec^opon  to  join,  not  as  the  springs 
in  a  machine,  bnt  as  intelligent  agents ;  not  as  the 
slaves  of  necessity,  but  as  the  children  of  God, 
learning  to  know  aod  love  him,  by  each  in  our  little 
sphere  imitating  Him,  thus  going  on  to  a  perfee- 
tion»  that  will  extend  before  os  forever  and  ever. 
This,  then,  is  the  nitiroate  end  of  edocation,  hot 
what  means  have  been  used  for  its  attainment  1  It 
has  been  stated  as  an  alarming  fact,  that  the  in- 
crease of  crime  has  not  diminished  with  the  in- 
crease of  edacation :  but  this  should  excite  less 
alarm  when  we  reflect  what  that  education  has 
been.  lu  object  has  been  not  to  bring  the  man 
out  of  the  child,  but  simply  to  supply  the  intellect 
with  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  that  knowledge  to  form  the  character. 

In  those  countries  where  the  best  systems  of 
education  prevail,  the  only  ohjeoi  has  been  to  make 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  accessible  to  all 
classes,  and  this  certainly  is  a  great  object,  and 
calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  efiect  on  the  hanmn 
character ;  bat  still  it  is  not  the  whole  of  eJacation, 
Qor  can  it  ever  produce  the  resolts  that  have  been 
expected  from  it.  How  many  children  are  there  who 
ean  answer  thousands  of  questions  on  the  common 
fouitne  of  geography,  history,  &c.,  whose  minds 
have  never  assimilated  one  particle  of  knowledge 
to  feed  their  perishing  sools !  Yet  what  woold  be 
thoegbt  of  an  agricultarist,  who  should  heap  all 
kinds  of  imfirovement  on  the  soil,  without  consid- 
«riBg  if  it  were  in  a  state  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
plants  he  would  cultivate. 

The  first  edocation  that  has  been  provided  for 
man  is  at  home ;  it  is  through  his  affections  that 
light  enters  his  soul,  by  these  he  is  uoght  to  love 
«nd  rejoice  in  the  love  of  others;  to  be  happy  and 
to  hope  by  his  own  exertions  for  a  eoniinuance  of 
that  happiness :  and  wo  to  that  child  who  is  depri- 
ved of  this  first  development  of  the  soul,  and  alas ! 
how  many  are  in  this  case.  Parents  are  the  prop- 
er guides  of  childhood,  and  if  they  make  a  right 
ose  of  this  season,  all  after  education,  (however 
imperfect.)  falls  on  prepared  ground,  the  child  will 
by  its  own  efforts  overcome  a  thousand  difficulties, 
ftnd  will  have  in  all  that  he  does  and  learns  an  end, 
an  object,  harmonising  his  whole  life. 

Yet  even  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  we  find  pa- 
tents on  thjs  subject  careless  and  indifferent,  want- 
ing their  children  educated  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  think  what  they  themselves  mean  by  ed- 
iioaiioo ;  bai  believing  ii  to  be  a  cooaieditj,  that 


can  be  purchased,  if  they  can  only  raise  money 
enough  for  the  purchase ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  ia- 
possible  they  can  have  time  themselves  to  beiiov 
on  their  children.  How  many  are  lost  body  tod 
soul  for  want  of  this  first,  best  care,  and  how  naoy 
parents  sacrifice  themselves  to  porchase  what  mo- 
ney can  never  boy !  What  most  be  the  result  of 
these  false  views  of  edooalion,  views  that  make  it 
consist  in  knowledge  only,  and  that  tooof  themes* 
great  kind,  a  dry  accaroulation  of  words  and  faeu 
that  have  no  particalar  reierence  to  the  needs  of 
our  being. 

To  enlighten  all  classes  moot  effectaallv,  wo 
should  begin  with  the  upper  ones  firsL  Light 
should  be  set  on  high  places  thai  it  msy  dispel  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  us,  and  a  few  men  truly 
and  thoroughly  edocated,  woold  shed  mors  light 
around  them  and  awaken  a  desire  of  improvemeat 
in  a  greater  number,  than  in  any  other  aiogle  way 
in  which  we  could  attempt  to  diffuse  it. 

In  any  system  .of  National  Eldacaiioo,  if  the 
funds  are  insufiicient  for  its  support,  both  in  pri- 
mary and  high  schools,  it  seems  to  me  evideot,thit 
its  object  would  be  best  promoted  by  makioj;  the 
high  schools  as  perfect  as  possible  in  their  kiod ; 
fur  those  educated  in  each  schools  wilU  on  their  re- 
turn, be  centres  of  light  to  all  aroood.  We  shall 
never  succeed  in  dispelling  our  darlAiessif  we  begin 
with  faultering  lighu,  bnt  go  groping  about  together, 
without  ohe  being  able  to  direct  another,  oatil  all 
light  is  extinguished. 

There  are  many  things  in  which  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  equality  most  sod  is  the 
complete  deterioration  of  all  the  partiea  eooceraed. 
God  made  the  greater  light  to  rnle  the  dayt  owl 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  tlie  night,  and  this  princi- 
ple of  inequality  was  through  the  whole  order  of 
Creation,  and  all  attempts  of  man  to  subvert  it, 
must  end,  as  they  always  have  done,  in  the  msoi- 
fest  injury  of  all  parties.  Let  us  provide  meaos 
to  enable  every  man  to  put  his  talent  out  at  intereat ; 
but  let  OS  not  insist  that  the  man  who  has  ten  shall 
have  no  means  provided  but  for  one,  thus  depririog 
all  mankind  of  the  value  of  the  other  nine.  The 
feeling  that  haa  manifested  itself  in  our  owd  Suto 
towards  its  University,  has  savored  hot  too  moch 
of  this  disgraeefal  feeling  of  vulgar  ignoraace. 
But  I  can  imagine  no  reason  why  in  a  State  likt 
Virginia,  we  cannot  raise  funds  both  for  primary 
and  high  schools,  and  why  this  subject  should  split 
us  into  parlies,  when  its  objects  seem  to  barao- 
niae  so  perfectly.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  maoy 
should  despair  of  effecting  any  good  by  primary 
schools,  as  they  hare  heretofore  been  coodocted, 
for  the  smount  of  good  produced  has  beea  so  small 
that  it  requires  close  «)hservatiun  to  discover  it 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent  oof 
schools  from  doing  much  good,  but  the  chief  cause 
hss  been  the  kind  of  teachers  to  which  they  baft 
beea  inuuated.    Heretofore  there  has  beta  ooih- 
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iftjr  done  beyond  herding  the  children  tojrether,  in 
some  miserable  cabin,  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
weather  oof,  to  be  taugfht  by  some  man  who  has 
formed  no  idea  of  education,  beyond  the  simple 
acu  of  reading  and  writin^Tf  and  even  with  these 
iie  is  but  ifflperfecily  aeqnainted.  He  is  provided 
with  no  books  that  coold  awaken  a  ehild*s  mind, 
or  enlighten  it  if  awakened ;  the  few  that  can  be 
procored  by  their  parents  are  conned  over  antij  the 
mind  is  perfectly  wearied  and  disgusted,  yet  the 
parents  are  satisfied  because  their  children  are  out 
of  their  way,  and  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  thing  to  send  them  to  school,  and  the  teach- 
ers are  satisfied,  beoause  their  qualifications  are  so 
low,  that  even  their  miserable  pittance  ia  beyond 
what  they  could  make  in  any  other  way. 

If  we  woold  have  a  good  system  of  pnblio  edu- 
cation, our  first  attention  mast  be  turned  to  provi- 
ding teachers,  and  to  do  this,  we  must  have  sala- 
ries for  them  equal  to  what  would  support  them 
respectably  in  the  station  they  should  occupy.  In- 
stead of  providing,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  money 
for  sending  sach  a  number  of  scholars,  it  would  be 
belter  to  fiimish  in  every  echool  district  a  salary 
for  a  teacher ;  who  for  thie  salary  is  to  teach  all 
the  children  whose  parente  are  unable  to  pay  the 
school  fee,  but  if  such  parents  should  be  able  to 
psy  a  part  of  such  fees,  and  not  the  whole,  that 
part  should  be  added  to  the  teacher's  salary,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  fees  of  such  parente  as  are 
able  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  their 
own  property.  The  salary  given  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  same  without  reference  t^he 
noreber  of  children  sent,  thus  securing  in  all  Wses 
competition  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  increas- 
ing this  competition  in  proportion  as  parents  are 
themselves  willing  to  add  to  this  salary.  We 
should  not  allow  parents  to  send  who  are  able  to 
pay,  but  not  wiWutg  to  do  so,  but  of  thie  class,  1 
think,  few  or  none  would  be  found,  for  where  good 
teachers  are  provided  at  their  door,  and  the  great 
tDAJoriiy  of  children  around  them  taught,  the  pa- 
rent roost  be  degraded  indeed  that  would  make 
their  own  an  exception  ;  but  if  there  should  be  any 
SDch  parents,  the  children  themselves  would  be- 
come so  restless  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  they 
woold  be  stimulated  to  make  every  effort  for  their 
own  education,  efforts  that  must  sorely  socceed 
when  learning  becomes  generally  diffuaed. 

But  when  we  have  provided  suitable  salariea  for 
teachers,  the  neit  thing  would  be  to  provide  proper 
persons  to  receive  them,  and  the  first  step  to  effect 
this  woold  be  to  allow  no  man  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
He  schools  without  a  license  from  the  school  com- 
missioner, who  should  be  appointed  to  overlook  these 
schools,  and  they  should  have  no  power  to  give  such 
licensee,  onlese  the  teachers  coold  show  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  heads  of  the  college  or  university 
where  he  hae  been  educated,  and  this  certificate 
•hoold  be  not  only  as  to  his  literary  attainments, 


but  as  to  his  moral  character ;  and  this  snpervieion 
over  leachere  might  certainly  be  exercised  by  the 
government  that  furnishes  their  salaries. 

And  in  order  to  secnre  an  edocated  class  to  fur- 
nish teachers  for  these  teacherships,  might  not  the 
state  endow  onr  university  with  an  additional  num- 
ber of  scholarships,' to  be  filled  by  candidates  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  these  scholarships  to  be  given 
as  rewards  to  the  best  scholars  edocated  at  the 
primary  schools,  confining  this  privilege  to  such 
children  as  have  parents  unable  to  send  ibam  to  the 
university  ? 

In  singling  oat  thia  institntion  and  concentrating 
our  efforts,  we  should  be  enabled  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  light  for  the  whole 
State,  and  at  the  eame  time,  we  shonld,  in  some  de- 
gree, make  it  accessible  for  all  classes.  The  teach- 
erships should  be  accessible  to  all  who  coold  pro- 
eore  a  license,  but  the  echolarships  woold  furnish 
OS  with  a  certain  supply,  edocated  in  our  own  StatOi 
to  fill  them. 

When  means  have  been  provided  for  procuring 
proper  teachers,  the  next  step  should  be  to  provide 
euitable  books,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  teach 
a  child  when  they  are  debarred  the  use  of  books« 
except  Sttcb  as  they  nse  in  conning  their  daily  tasks* 
Many  parents  are  able  to  send  their  children  to 
school  who  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with  books 
to  stimulate  them  to  that  eetf-edocation  without 
which  all  other  is  vain. 

Each  school  district  shoald  be  provided  with  a 
small  circulating  library,  to  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  teacher  and  to  be  need  for  his  scholars 
as  sand  ay  school  libraries  are,  by  lending  them  not 
as  rewards  for  good  conduct,  and  also  to  assist  bim 
in  purposes  of  instruction. 

Books  are  after  all  the  troe  teachers,  and  teach- 
ers but  the  guides  to  lead  us  to  explore  these  trea- 
sures. Provide  a  child  with  books  and  give  him  a 
taste  for  them  and  yre  have  done  nearly  all  that  can 
be  done  for  his  education,  for  in  these  are  invested 
all  the  capital  of  the  world's  wisdom,  and  in  these, 
too,  an  enlightened  eye  may  discover  in  all  times 
and  countries  that  sptritoal  light  which  leads  ns 
back  to  its  source. 

In  books  we  find  instruction  and  refreshment  for 
every  stage  of  our  lives,  a  resource  against  weari- 
ness and  the  thousand  vexations  of  life ;  knowledge 
to  guide  ns  m  whatever  path  of  life  we  may  choose, 
and  wisdom  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  elevation  of  our  being.  Can  we  be  wil- 
ling then  to  exclude  any  portion  of  our  fellow  crea^ 
teres  from  the  great  world's  treasure  ? 

Some  will  say  in  this  matter  of  education,  as  in 
all  other  things,  we  must  let  the  supply  wait  upon 
the  demand,  and  let  each  man  be  trusted  to  himself 
to  obtain  what  he  wants,  or  otherwise  to  suffer  the 
privation. 

But  a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  us,  that 
the  grataitoos  meane  of  edocation  is  an  exceptioii 
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to  this  general  role,  and  is  a  supply  which  most 
precede  that  demand  which  it  will  certainly  create. 

For  whom  do  we  provide  the  supply!  for  chil- 
dren, a  class  anaequainted  with  their  own  wants, 
and  unable  to  make  any  demand,  and  children  in 
intellect  they  roost  remain  if  we  saflTer  them  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  And  when  they  become  parents 
themselves,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  seek  for 
their  children  an  education  of  which  they  know 
neither  the  nature  nor  value  ? 

In  soah  a  state  of  things  ignorance  most  be  per- 
petuated, unless  such  as  are  enlightened  and  know 
the  value  of  learning  step  forward  to  provide  means 
of  obtaining  it  for  those  helpless  children  whose 
parents  are  unwilling  or  enable  to  do  so  themselves. 

But  these  means  being  provided,  and  the  present 
generation  educated,  we  should  find  the  necessity 
for  gratuitous  education  daily  diminish,  and  parents 
who  had  been  themselves  educated,  willing  to  use 
every  means  to  procure  the  same  advantage  for 
their  children. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  but  to  prevent  them,  if  we  can, 
from  the  fatal  consefjuences  and  place  them  on  the 
Tantage  ground  of  christian  education.  Has  not 
God  himself  interposed  to  rescue  us,  and  placed  us 
on  higher  ground  than  that  from  which  our  first  pa- 
rents fell  t 

It  is  for  our  legislators  to  provide  means  for  car- 
rying out  some  system  of  public  education,  and  in 
doing  so  they  may  make  liberal  appropriations  with- 
out feeling  their  usual  cowardly  fear  of  popularity. 
There  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the  people  that  will 
make  them  come  heart  and  hand  to  the  work,  if  they 
can  only  be  shown  that  it  is  done  well  and  wisely. 

There  is  still  in  old  Virginia  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
gin ore,  the  vein  is  not  exhausted. 

Though  our  performances  are  feeble,  our  aspira- 
tions are  high,  we  worship  whatever  is  noble  and 
generous,  but  our  conceptions  of  these  qualities  are 
dimmed  and  perverted.  We  are  determined  they 
shall  be  our  own,  and  appropriate  them  by  empty 
boasting  rather  than  by  enlightened  and  persevering 
efforts  to  attain  them.  And  yet,  with  all  our  boast- 
ing, we  want  faith  in  ourselves,  a  faith  that  may  be 
united  with  humility.  In  all  our  public  efforts,  after 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  despair  of 
success,  and  feel  a  secret  disposition  to  disparage 
whatever  is  Virginian,  a  disposition  which  is  shown 
particularly  towards  our  native  literature. 

This  very  want  of  self-confidence  makes  us  im- 
perfect in  all  we  undertake,  and  without  attempting 
to  improve  this  imperfection,  we  cover  it  with  empty 
boasts. 

We  do  not  study  our  own  national  character, 
nor  the  state  of  things  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but 
are  contented,  when  we  do  introduce  an  improve- 
ment, to  copy  it  from  oar  northern  neighbors,  of 
whom,  in  our  hearts,  we  think  a  great  deal  more 
highly  than  we  are  willing  to  allow,  from  the  very 


fact,  that  they  possess  the  qualities  in  which  we  ire 
most  deficient. 

This  influence  is  daily  increasing  amongst  as, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  while  our  education  it 
so  entirely  entrusted  to  their 'hands;  mostofoor 
teachers  and  all  of  our  elementary  books  are  takes 
from  them,  and  whilst  our  politicians  are  goardifr; 
against  their  national  preponderance,  all  parties  con- 
spire to  promote  their  moral  and  intellectual  aetioo 
on  our  people.  They  are  indeed  remodelling  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  though  I  am  willing  to  con- 
fess we  may  learn  much  to  advantage  from  our 
Northcfm  brethren,  I  would  not  be  willing  thit 
either  our  morals,  or  taste,  or  even  our  religton, 
should  be  entirely  under  their  guidance;  the  first 
step  to  prevent  this  would  be  to  have  their  school 
books  admitted  with  more  caution,  and  not  subject 
our  children  so  completely  to  their  influence  from 
the  Tery  dawning  of  reason. 

The  libraries  with  which  I  propose  that  each 
school  district  should  be  supplied,  should  be  ani- 
form,  and  this  selection  committed  to  a  committee 
of  competent  n^en ;  by  competent  men  I  mean  men 
of  liberal  education  and  capable  of  taking  to  en- 
larged view  of  the  whole  sobjeet  of  educatioo,  and 
not  mere  teachers,  whose  minds  have  been  eraroped 
by  a  constant  school  roatine,  sacb,  as  it  exists  in  out 
country. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  done  to  organize  pltni 
of  public  education,  they  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  unless  we  can  excite  p«b- 
lic  spirit  enough  in  the  minds  of  our  enlightened 
citu»s  to  put  their  laws  into  execution. 

^nue  could,  in  each  neighborhood,  find  a  fev  in- 
dividuals only  interested  in  such  schools  as  may  be 
instituted,  we  might  hope  every  thing,  even  from  s 
plan  indifferent  in  itself;  for  if  there  were  any 
class  of  intelligent  men  interested  in  dtseoverin; 
where  the  system  worked  badly,  we  might,  by  re- 
peated efforts,  improve  and  perfect  it.  Bot  in  Vir- 
ginia we  seem  to  be  paralysed  on  this  subject,  and 
our  patriotism  would  rather  lead  us  to  run  to  Mex- 
ico and  die  there  of  vomito,  than  to  attend  a  few 
days,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  six ty- five,  lo ike 
supervision  of  a  school.  W*e  may  easily  find 
amongst  us  heads  to  devise  excellent  plans  of  pub- 
lic improvement,  but  where  shall  we  find  hearts  to 
execute  them, — this  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  split 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  part  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  disposed  to  uke  in  this  great 
work,  and  wonder  that  the  ministry  of  other  Protes- 
tant churches  have  not  been  more  alive  to  its  io- 
portance,  in  this  they  might  learn  much  wisdo* 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  the  great 
part  they  have  had  in  the  education  of  their  ebureh, 
is  no  doubt  the  chief  source  of  their  u/ibouoded  in- 
fluence, an  influence  which,  though  badly  used,  bai 
been  nobly  earned. 

If  our  ministers  could  be  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  sabjecty  and  unite  it  as  it  sbonid 
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be  to  the  duties  of  their  roinittry,  we  might,  perhape, 
bj  aaeoeieting  them  wiih  our  school  commiMioners, 
aeeare  aome  officers  more  interested  on  the  sub- 
ject than  thoae  we  have  hitherto  had. 

The  few  htots  th*t  have  here  been  imperfectly 
thrown  out  might  possibly  be  worked  into  our  next 
school  system ;  the  present  one  seems  to  avail  little, 
or  nothing,  and  1  cannot  bat  believe  that  our  next 
I^islatare  will  return  with  fresh  vigor  ,to  the 
work. 


APRIL  MORNING. 


TRANSLATBD  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Heard  ye  young  Zephyr's  cry 

Early  this  morn  1 
There  doth  the  plundVer  lie 

Pierced  by  a  thorn  ! 

Often  he  conquereth, 

Seldom  is  ta'en. 
While  by  his  treachVoos  breath 

Sweet  flowers  are  slain. 

Young  Rose  was  reaching 

Her  flowerhood  sweet ; 
Prudence  was  teaching 

A  lesson  most  meet. 
**  60  not  abroad 

While  the  frost-gem  is  seen. 
Veil  thy  frail  charms 

In  thy  mantle  of  green ; 

^A9\  not  when  Zephyr  breathes  soft  in  thine  ear, 
But  turn  from  his  whisper,  for  danger  is  near." 

Sweet  Hose  most  meekly 
This  counsel  received ; 
She  knew  that  her  race 

Had  been  often  deceived ; 
She  veiled  her  young  charme 

From  the  spoiler's  rude  breath  ; 
And  oped  not  her  bosom 
To  shield  him  from  death. 
Yet  she  wept  o'er  her  lover,  who,  pierced  by  a  thorn, 
^ti  his  doom  in  her  bower*  that  chill  April  morn. 


"THE    SPEEDWELL," 

A  rLOWKK  FROM  THE  VOLUME  CALLED 

"BOUQUET  FOE  THE  FRIENDS  OF  NATURE." 

Count  Weymuth,  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
summer  retreat  called  the  Oaks,  had,  according  to 
old  custom,  retired  for  a  short  time  from  his  city 
residence,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  wife 
by  a  brilliant  fiftte,  to  which  were  invited  all  the 
neighboring  nobility,  his  numerous  friends  and  reU 
atives  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  regiment, 
over  which  he  held  the  rank  of  General. 

The  birth-day  of  the  Countess  fell  on  the  S7th 
of  May,  and  about  mid-day  the  bell  of  the  village 
church  was  heard  ringing  a  merry  peal  as  one  equi- 
page after  another  rolled  through  the  wide  court* 
yard  up  to  the  castle  portal,  where  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  cordially  welcomed  her  guests.  Soon 
they  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  conversation,  the  Countess  amused  them 
by  a  display  of  the  various  fancy  works  of  her  two 
nieces,  and  the  beautiful  birth-day  giAs  Just  re* 
ceived  from  her  husband,  while  the  General  invited 
his  friends  to  a  turn  out  of  doors,  where  his  splendid 
horse,  his  pack  of  hounds,  so  numerous  as  almost 
to  exhaust  every  mythological  name,  and  the  noble 
bull,  which  he  had  purchased  for  a  hundred  gold 
pieces,  were  all  in  turn  admired.  Scarcely  had  the 
gentlemen  returned  to  the  house,  when  the  wel* 
come  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  was  heard,  and  with 
lively  animation  they  hastened  up  stairs  10  conduct 
the  ladies  into  the  dining  hall,  where,  surrounded 
by  numerous  liveried  servants,  was  seen  a  glitter- 
ing table,  which  from  its  abundance  and  elegance 
revealed  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  noble  proprie- 
tors. As  the  General  led  his  partner  to  the  head  of 
the  board,  the  musical  clock  commenced  the  over* 
tore  to  **  Figaro^s  marriage,**  forming  a  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  conversation,  and  while  noth* 
ing  was  wanting  to  the  culinary  perfection  of  the 
feast,  the  beautiful  season  of  Spring  had  clothed 
outward  nature  in  her  loveliest  charms,  and  the 
landscape,  as  seen  through  the  open  folding-doors, 
was  rife  with  loveliness.  The  air,  that  perfumed 
courtier,  played  gently  with  the  young  foliage  of 
the  trees,  or  peeped  into  the  balmy  cup  of  the  nu- 
merous flowers ;  the  birds  glanced  high  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  with  loud  eialting  notes,  or  were  seen 
bearing  little  particles  for  their  nests  to  the  roof  of 
the  barn,  or  the  windows  of  the  garden-house; 
insects  sp<»rted  in  the  warm  sunshine ;  the  indus- 
trious bee  carried  on  her  labors  amid  the  aroma  of 
the  orange  groves,  and  in  the  dewy  shrubbery  which 
surrounded  the  reservoir  the  nightingale  might  be 
heard  breathing  a  love-song,  which  might  have  put 
to  shame  Mosart's  most  splendid  eflbrte. 
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Scarcely  had  the  glowing  Borgundy  and  the 
sparkling  Champagne  begun  to  eircolaie  freely 
among  the  male  part  of  the  company  when  the 
party  rose  from  the  table,  and  after  partaking  of 
the  refreshment  of  coffee,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  should  adjourn  tp  the  garden,  which,  glow- 
ing in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  May  evening,  might 
well  induce  them  to  linger  amid  its  beautiful  con- 
fines, where  were  revealed  alike  the  beautiful  pro- 
Tisions  of  a  good  Providence  afid  the  t;wte  and  re> 
fioement  of  the  wealthy  occupants.  Afler  roam- 
ing for  some  time  along  the  perfumed  orange  alley, 
whose  rare  exotics  were  the  pride  of  the  experi* 
enoed  gardener,  the  elder  portion,  wearied  with  ex- 
ercise, took  their  seats  in  the  summer-house,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  green  lawn  overshadowed 
by  apple  irees  in  full  blossom  and  where  card- tables 
were  arranged ;  while  the  younger  eoatinued  to 
ramble  along  the  winding  paths,  seeming  fully  to 
enjoy  the  exquisite  scene. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  season !  The  glori- 
pns  orb  of  day  became  yet  larger  and  more  fiery 
as  he  sank  behind  the  distant  mountain-summits  ;  a 
rich,  crimson  glow  rested  on  the  green  tree  tope ; 
1^  sheet  of  burnished  gold  overspread  the  clear  mir- 
ror of  the  reservoir,  and  as  the  various  groups  of 
yoang  people,  tired  of  rambling,  met  in  the  leafy 
covert,  the  clear  notes  of  a  feathered  Catalini  broke 
with  such  sudden  eoohantment  upon  the  e$r.,  that 
all  su>p|»^d  to  listen.  Just  then  Bianca,  the  Gen- 
0rars  niece,  stooped  to  the  ground,  plucked  a  email 
blue  flower  which  grew  at  her  feet,  and  looking 
towards  the  group  with  an  expression  of  satire 
(Old  severity  in  lier  large  black  eyes,  enquired  the 
aame  of  the  blossom. 

*"  It  is  called  '  Speedwell,'  *'  (Ehrenpreis,)  an- 
swered a  young  olQcer,  (Captain  Hallea,)  as  be 
examined  the  flower  in  Bianca's  band. 

'*  Say  rather  man's -fiuth,*'  rejoined  the  Countass 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  for  H^l  is  it  not  a  fit  em** 
blero.''  As  she  spoke  she  breathed  oa  the  delicate 
field- blossom  90  rudely,  that  the  leaves  aronpd  its 
chaliee  flew  off  and  fell  against  her  companion's 
deDoratf\d  breast- 
Captain  H alien,  who  was  an  amiable  young  man, 
and  a  particular  favorite  of  the  General's,  became 
suddenly  pals  as  he  marked  the  maiden's  taunt ;  a 
«bade  of  deep  sorrow  flitted  over  his  manly  fea<r 
turea,  as  th^mgh  some  painful  thought  bad  been 
awakened  in  his  bosom  ;  his  d^rk  eyes  flashed  with 
feeling,  and  he  threw  a  glance  on  Qianca,  in  which 
itslf' respects  piiyt  resignation  and  the  sense  of 
wounded  honor  were  all  together  expressed. 
.  Just  at  this  moment  of  perplexity,  a  young  lady 
of  the  company  murmured,  as  if  unconsciously, 
tbis  last  line  from  the  song  '*  Hector's  Farewell :" 

**  True  lore  net er  driokt  of  Lethe.** 

A  Lieuienaftt,  who  wore  on  his  finger  the  en- 
gsgement  ring,  heard  the  haif-iitlend  words,  aad 


raising  her  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips,  exelsiioei 
"  Heaven  reward  you,  fair  lady,  with  a  true  tsd 
faifhfnl  heart,  fur  yonr  panegyric  on  tove:  but  alas! 
I  fear  that  Nemesis  will  punish  your  beaulifal  coaiis 
for  her  severity  in  cowparing  mn  sgood  faith  with 
yonder  short-lived  fl(»wer.'' 

Hallen's  ghmeCf  and  the  dark  threat  conveyed 
in  the  Lieutenant's  playful  words,  sent  a  ehill  siitan 
throogh  the  hot  veins  of  the  jcakms  Biaaea,aMlBtkC 
was  about  to  return  him  a  spirited  answer,  «hea 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  exclaimed,  **  Sorely 
we  shonld  have  some  music  this  evening;  come! 
Captain  Hallen,  yoa  most  add  to   the  encham- 
ment  of  this  twilight  scene.    The  Countess  owo« 
a  fine  guitar,  and  you  must  not  refuse  os  '  Hector's 
Farewell :'  when  a  few  minutes  ago  the  last  line 
was  repeated,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  how  delightei} 
we  all  were  when  you  sung  it  at  the  Counsellor's. 
The  little  party,  with  theexcepUoa  of  two  persons, 
eagerly  joined  in  the  request,  for  Hallen  was  as 
excellent  tenoriat,  and  excelled  both  on  the  flute 
and  guitar.     With  a  low  bow  of  ackni>w)cdgnienr« 
he  expressed  the  pleasure  which  a  compliance  af- 
forded him,  and  then  as  if  anxious  for  a  momeni's 
absence,  he  himself  hastened  to  bring  the  instru- 
ment.    On  his  return,  he  fbund  the  party  v!%ied 
on  the  green  turf  bank  which  »iirrf>iinded  a  lar{!e 
lime  tree,  beneath  which  it  was  agreed  he  should 
lake  his  place  as  performer.     Ere  Hallen  accepted 
this  seat  of  honor,  he  stepped   up  to  the  jtinn; 
lady  who  had  so  unconsciously  declared  the  worth 
of  true  love,  and  modestly  plesded  that  she  wtwld 
take  the  part  of  Andromache. 

A  blush  of  modest  shame  suflfuaed  her  fair  face  as 
she  bowed  a  silent  assent,  and  as  the  full  and  ine- 
lodious  prelude  changed  into  the  simple  accompani- 
ment, her  silvery  voice  rose  clear  and  unbrokes, 
save  in  the  slight  tremor  of  accent,  which  imparted 
double  pathos  to  the  words  of, the  song  runoiagas 
follows : 

"  Ah !  my  Hector,  wherefore  art  thou  turning 
To  yon  plsin.  where  stundt  Aehtlles,  baminj; 

To  nvenge  Patroelq^*  (e»rfal  death ; 
Who  will  tench  thy  children  ardx  to  meaeare, 

Who  iiiHtriici  th(>in  in  thr  God*e  high  plenmre. 
When  dread  Orcos  claims  thy  failing  brsitb!* 

As  the  Captain  stood  behind  her,  clad  io  bis 
splendid  uniform,  which  reflected  at  eoaotlesa  poiou 
the  rftys  of  the  setting  sun,  and  with  an  expressioo 
of  more  than  usual  seriousness  restingon  his  pale, 
but  manly  features,  one  might  almost  have  ims^- 
ined  him  the  Greaiso  hefu  himself,  and  when  bi« 
voice  rose  in  this  answering  stanxa,  the  soft  aad 
pliant  tenor  now  expressed  the  tenderness,  snd  oo« 
the  bold  and  heroic  confidence  of  the  ancient  war- 
rior. 

"  Dearest  wife !  reprea  thy  tearAil  andness, 

To  the  battle-field  I  haste  with  g ladaets 
For  lh«  asks  of  our  bslevM  Tiey : 
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WImi  thiMigli  irt  iIm  unerMl  cftima  I  p«risb» 

Fume'*  Inud  tramp  «baJl  Mill  my  boBor  cburisli 

When  o*er  Slyi  1  sail  with  dark  convoy.** 

An  audible  si^h  stole  on  the  silence,  as  in  clear, 
flute  notes,  in  which  deep  feeling  was  visible,  the 
sopranist  now  chanted  to  reply  : 


**Nofef  BBors  tkj  elaii|iiif  sniis  sbaU  waktii 
TboQghta  of  prido  wiiliis  this  heart  forsaken ; 

Priam *a  hero>race  will  soon  past  by ; 
Thou  art  hast'ninj;  where  no  Bunshine  fltshes, 

Wh^re  Co<tytat,  throagh  the  wild  waste  duties, — 
Ah !  thy  tree  love  most  is  Lethe  die." 

The  expreBsion  of  sadnMs,  which  no  thrmifrh 
the  modiilatioM  of  this  beautiful  song,  stole  deep 
wto  the  hearts  of  the  entranced  audience ;  and  as 
the  even i«g  wind  rustled  through  the  damp  foli- 
age of  the  linM  trees,  one  might  have  almost  imag- 
ined Hector's  vow  repeated  by  the  neighboring 
Drjads,  as  the  Captain  gave  utterance  to  this  eon- 
cludiDg  vecse ; 

"All  my  plans  of  high  heroic  daring ; 

Every  hope  is  full  of  nofile  bearing ; 
All  aave  lor«  lies  on  oMivieM's  lirink ! 

Hark,  ike  foesma  is  already  near  me, 
Givd  theos  en.  my  aword,  dear  wife !  and  cheer  thee, 

My  true  love  will  ne*ef  of  Lethe  drink.** 

Oentle  rearfer.  it  seeods  to  us  that  lovers  alone 
•hosld  sing,  because  they  only  can  give  fnli  ex- 
pression ui  tiiat  high  and  creative  feeling,  which 
eiisis  in  song:  To  those,  however,  who  would 
oiske  a  secret  of  their  attaehment,  we  would  ad^ 
vise  never  tm  venture  on  ihie  open  expression  of 
tenderness,  for  though,  with  watehfol  prudence, 
they  may  aneceed  in  gesrding  the  glanees  of  the 
eve,  and  made  choice  of  formal  and  precise  phra- 
•Mf  yet  the  voice  of  song  is  the  aecentof  the  heart 
ittelf,  it  is  itia  child  of  love,  ami  will  sarely  betray 
its  true  origin. 

As  the  mosie  ceased,  it  seemed  to  the  little  party 
vho  had  eolleeted  around  the  prineipnl  performers, 
that  the  young  Countess  Andromache,  or  rather  to 
?ive  her  her  proper  name,  Camilla  Modesu,  (for 
the  songstress  was  the  poor,  hot  beautiful  niece  of 
the  lady  of  the  msnsion,  and  an  orphsn.)  had  so 
completely  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  as 
to  chant  her  part,  not  as  Hector's  partner,  but  as 
Hallen's  heltived  wife ;  and  the  Captain,  too,  might 
be  aeeosed  of  sharing  io  the  illusion,  if  one  might 
judge  fr«mi  the  tender  glance  of  interest  with  which 
he  gaied  on  her  lovely  features,  as  a  tear  stole 
fr^i  the  drmiping  eyelids  which  overshadowed  for 
*  ui«mienf  her  melting  asore  orbs. 

'•  the  midst  of  the  loud  expreesions  of  delight, 
^hich  broke  from  the  party  as  the  song  concluded, 
Bisnea  suddenly  arose,  and  in  agitated  toaee,  be- 
e*^<)ght  the  party  to  excuse  her  absence,  as  she  was 
ittiering  severely  from  a  rheumatic  tooth  aebf*, 
^liich  made  her  fearful  of  remaining  in  the  open 
tir  of  twilifht*    B«t  as  the  richest  heiiess  in  the 


eoimty,  and  one  whose  beauty  won  admiration  fntm 
every  eircle*  Bianea's  least  wish  was  the  nniver- 
sal  law,  and  soarcely  had  she  vttered  hev  complaiot, 
when  the  whole  ptrty  resolvori  to  neeompany  her 
to  the  house,  with  the  exoeptioir  of  Hnllen  and  that 
officer  who  had  pbtyfolly  eooght  to  revenge  the 
hiitemeus  which  she  had  shown  his  Captann  in  the 
trifling  atfkir  of  the  flower.  As  the  sympafhixing 
group  turned  front  the  spot,  the  noles  of  th(^  guitar, 
made  hy  distance  denhly  sweet,  rang  out  as  an  ac- 
compsttfment  to  GoeChe*s  '*  Evening  8ong  of  the 
Hunter,**  and  avrnke  in  the  heart  <if  the  young  Ca»> 
miHa  the  thought  that  the  pleasantesi  day  of  her 
life  had  almost  passed  by. 

The  card-tsbles  were  now  deserted  hy  the  elder 
members  of  the  company,  and  afier  partabing  (if 
refreshments,  handed  by  the  servan(S4  the  various 
groups  bade  farewell  to  their  noble  host  and  hostess, 
and  while  some  took  possession  of  earriages,  oth- 
ers moonted  their  impatient  steeds,  and  soon  thd 
whole  party  disappeared  through  the  moonliglit 
avenue. 

The  Surveyor  Weymuth,  a  younger  brother  (rf 
the  6eneral*s,  invited  Hallen  to  take  a  seat  in  his 
oommodioua  carriage,  which  was  oecopied  by  only 
hionelf  and  his  danghtf<r  Bianea ;  but  with  thanks 
for  his  politeness,  Che  Captain  declined  the  invita- 
tion, saying  that  he  had  pronvised  his  host  to  remain 
at  the  Oaks  through  that  night  aoift  the  foHowing 
day. 

Bianca's  beautiful  teeth  really  seemed  to  deny 
the  truth  of  her  accusation  against  them,  they  were 
eo  white,  bfiHiant,  and  perfect  in  appearance ;  but 
we  will  allow  our  readers  to  Judge  whether  her 
hean,  or  her  teeth,  were  to  blame  for  the  soddeit 
expression  of  anguish,  which, on  hearinfr the yoeng 
man's  excuse,  overshadowed  her  latr  face,  and 
caoeed  her  te  bite  lier  ruby  lip  till  it  was  complete- 
ly indented.  Hastily  springing  into  the  carriage, 
she  prayed  her  father  to-  preserve  otter  silence, 
since  the  pain  rendered  all  conversation  insupporta- 
ble, and  then  sinking  into  the  downy  cushions,  she 
eloeed  her  eyes  ow  the  moonlit  landscape,  while 
her  companion  ready  to  yield  to  her  every  wish, 
gave  himself  up  te  dreamy  reflection.  The  deep 
stillness,  however,  failed  to  work  a  care  in  the  mai- 
den's wounded  spirit,  for  as  they  rolled  rapidly  on-» 
ward,  she  vexed  herself  with  imagining  the  gaiety 
of  the  little  circle  who  still  remained  at  her  ih»- 
cle's ;  she  suspected  the  arilessness  uf  the  young 
Camilla  was  only  the  effect  of  the  deepest  arty  and 
tortured  herself  with  determining  that  by  her  near 
vicinity  to  Hallen  she  would  certainly  succeed  in 
winning  his  heart.  Again  when  she  remembered 
how  this  day  had  blasted  her  fondest  hopes,  she 
fell  as  if  she  could  not  eeeape  quickly  enough  from 
the  scene  of  her  mortification ;  f(>r  what  to  her  waa 
all  the  beauty  of  the  feast,  and  the  attentions  (*f 
the  com|>any,  when  she  saw  herself  supplanted  in 
the  affaotsoos  of  one  whom  she  had  believed  hes 
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admirer,  snd  by  tuch  a  rival  too,  for  plainly  d rested 
and  wearing  no  ornamente,  Camil la  seemed  to  hare 
attracted  the  entire  notice  of  the  handsome  officer. 
She  was  provoked  with  herself  also  for  having 
yielded  to  the  severe  taunt  conveyed  in  her  com- 
pariaoD  of  man's  faith  with  a  fragile  flower ;  whieh 
bitter  .speech  had  not  only  revealed  the  true  state 
of  her  feelings,  but  had  also  called  forth  the  song  in 
which  Camilla  had  so  toachingly  and  naturally  ta- 
ken a  part,  and  aware  as  she  was  of  the  usual 
nnsusceptibility  of  HaHen's  feelings  towards  femi- 
nine charms,  she  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  only  man  whom  she  could 
truly  love. 

During  the  ride  from  the  Oaks  to  her  city  home, 
the  unhappy  Bianca  yielded  to  a  thousand,  coo- 
tending  determinations.  At  one  moment  she  re- 
solved to  punish  Hallen  by  the  most  cold  and  frigid 
indifference ;  at  the  next,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
forget  and  forgive  all  that  had  passed,  if  she  could 
but  once  more  recover  his  esteem.  Now  hermai- 
denly  honor  demanded  that  she  should  carelessly 
relinquish  biro :  again  it  seemed  sinning  against 
love  and  reason  quietly  to  yield  up  the  attachment 
of  one  so  far  superior  to  his  fellows ;  and  thus  was 
her  weak  heart  wounded  and  oppressed  by  con 
Aiding  emotiuns.  Poor  Bianca !  one  upward  ghtnce 
at  the  stars,  as  they  moved  in  solemn  grandeur  in 
their  eternal  orbits,  might  bave  soothed  her  vexed 
soul  with  the  thought,  that  man  proposes,  but  God 

disposes. 

•  •  •  • 

By  both  of  his  marriages  with  wealthy  heiresses 
General  Weymuth  had  succeeded  in  repairing  the 
almost  broken  fortunes  of  his  family;  but. alas! 
Providence  had  only  si^roed  to  lend  to  his  happi- 
ness the  glimmer  of  a  dying  flame,  since,  in  spite 
of  his  earnest  desire,  he  still  remained  without  a 
child  to  inherit  his  large  estates,  while  his  brother, 
the  country  surveyor,  had  been  blessed  with  an 
only  daughter,  the  young  Bianca,  yet  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  life  of  his  beloved  and  amiable  partner. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  formed  another 
match  had  it  not  been  for  the  unhappiness  of  sev* 
eral  second  marriages  which  came  under  his  im- 
mediate eye,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  watchful 
love  and  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  seldom  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  her  father's  presence,  who 
was  constantly  occupied  with  company  or  business, 
Bianca,  in  childhood,  was  reared  and  watched  over 
by  injudicious  domestics,  among  whom  she  exer- 
cised the  sway  of  a  little  despot.  Whenever  her 
father  entered  into  her  realm,  he  always  brought 
with  him  a  supply  of  confectionary  and  toys  to 
serve  as  paymenta  for  her  caresses;  and  often 
when  her  stubborn  humor  won  the  ascendancy,  he 
oould  not  gain  these  demonstrations  of  affection 
even  at  the  highest  price. 

Towards  her  uncle,  the  General,  Bianca  dis- 
played the  greatest  respect;  for  accustomed  to  see 


him  in  splendid  uniform  at  the  head  of  a  regimeatf 
who  yielded  him  the  most  perfect  sobordination, 
she  regarded  him  with  a  shyness  smoonting  to  icr- 
erence,  while  his  lofty  character  in  private  life 
only  served  to  increase  these  childish  emotions. 
As  for  the  aunt,  the  Countess,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  the  assurances  of  her  servants  when  they 
represented  the  obstinacy  and  self-will  of  her  niece, 
since  in  her  presence  the  child  was  ever  quiet  tnd 
yielding,  patient  and  good-tempered,  til]  soon  the 
Countess  began  to  flatter  herself  with  the  tbongbt 
that  she  only  knew  how  to  manage  her  pretty  fa- 
vorite. 

The  education  which  Bianca  received  was,  ss 
may  be  imagined,  of  the  most  desaltory  sort ;  for 
allowed  to  indulged  her  own  fancies,  she  oAen 
wasted  the  strength  of  her  intellect  in  the  aecon- 
plishment  of  useless  works  of  fancy,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  naturally  noble  and  ardent  heart  sad 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  the  pow- 
ers of  her  youth  would  have  become  entirety  wasu 
ed  and  enervated.     Endowed  with  a  strong  ooder- 
standing,  she  soon  discovered  the  weakness  aod 
falsehood  of  others,  and  punished  their  flatteries 
with  silent  contempt.     As  she  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, she  began  however  to  feel  the  lonelioess  of 
her  situation  more  forcibly,  and  often  in  the  midst 
of  the  adornments  of  the  toilet  and  the  gay  bustle 
of  the  ball-room,  Bianca  would  find  herself  seised 
with  strange  yearnings,  which,  to  the  sstonisb- 
ment  of  her  friends,  made  her  despise  and  reject 
the  emptiness  of  a  life  of  idle  pleasure,  and  stsoeh 
tiroes  she  bitterly  lamented  the  early  desth  of  ber 
mother,  declaring  how  delighted  she  would  be  if 
she  could  still  claim  her  as  her  counsellor  asd 
friend,  and  frequently  as  she  sinod  before  her  pic- 
ture, painted  by  a  skilful  hand,  it  seemed  to  ber 
that  the  holy  aiid  thoughtful  eyes  of  her  mother 
gazed   sympaihizingly  on  the  agitated  emotiosB 
which  coursed  one  another  like  ocean  wsvm  in 
the  bosom  of  her  orphan  daughter ;  white  in  the 
celestial  smile  which  placed  around  the  mnoth,ibe 
read  those  lessons  of  truth,  patience  and  quiet  resi^ 
nation,  which  seemed  to  have  departed  with  ber 
from  the  earth. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  at  oar  heioisei 
introduction  into  society,  there  flocked  sroaod  her 
a  host  of  devoted  admirers ;  and  surely  she  wosld 
have  been  no  woman,  if  such  open  attentiosshad 
not  unfolded  in  her  b<isom  those  germs  of  ^wiiy 
and  coquetry,  which  are  so  apt  to  find  rapid  growth 
in  that  soil  whose  nature  and  wisdom  have  set 
been  called  in  to  nurture  and  direct  their  gradsa 
progress.  Bianca,  however,  set  no  more  valoe  w 
her  numerous  conquests,  than  does  a  distiogsitbed 
General,  when  he  takes  possession  of  some  isw*" 
siderable  and  unimportant  post ;  she  even  Mi  * 
contempt  towards  them,  and  her  heart  could  o^ 
repress  its  natural  dictates,  but  conaumly  yearow 
to  find  some  one  m*hom  she  could  really  lev*  ^ 
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re«peet.  For  is  it  not  true,  dear  reader,  that  no 
woiBMi  dcsirea  to  rule,  but  sees  in  self- sacrifice  and 
devoted  love,  the  proper  aim  of  her  heinjr,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  allow  thai  the  aweetest  emoiions  of 
her  ees  are  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  its  gentle 
dependence  on  the  protection  and  superiority  of 


Aboat  the  period  of  Bianca^s  nineteenth  year, 
her  aent,  the  Countrsa  Weyinuth,  felt  herself  ne- 
cessitated to  offer  s  home  to  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  elder  sister,  whose  first  marriage,  made  at 
Ike  desire  of  her  family,  was  rather  a  match  of 
respect  than  afl^ection.  As  a  young  and  besntiful 
widow,  with  a  noble  estate,  the  lady  was  not,  how- 
ever,  allowed  to  remain  without  new  offers,  and 
among  other  admirers,  was  a  certain  count  Modesta, 
who,  as  rumor  said,  was  a  fortune-hunter  and  ad- 
vent a  rer,  hut  who,  by  his  handsome  exterior  and 
plausible  manners,  so  won  on  the  youthful  widow, 
tlyjii  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  her  husband's 
dMth,  she  consented  to  become  his  bride,  snd  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties,  threats  and  dark  prophe- 
cies of  her  haughty  family,  she  allowed  him  to 
make  sale  of  her  three  beautiful  country-seats,  aud 
tciloxicated  with  hope  and  love,  readily  bade  fare- 
well lo  her  relations,  to  accompany  him  to  his  dis- 
tant father- land,  where  flourished  the  orange  in  its 
native  soil. 

Among  the  relatives  who  opposed  this  hssty 
match,  none  were  more  mortified  and  incensed 
than  hei^  sister,  the  wife  of  General  Weymuth,  a 
lady  distinguished  by  excessive  pride  of  birih  and 
who  felt  that  even  her  husband^s  public  imporiance 
was  diminished  by  any  connexion  with  the  worth- 
less M«>desia. 

A  Jong  and  severe  illness  was  the  consequence 
of  this  violent  excitement,  and  the  oouniess  could 
ntit  rest  satisfied  until  her  husband  promised  that 
neither  his  sister-in-law,  nor  any  t«f  her  descend- 
ants, should  ever,  save  with  her  approval,  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  and  happy  was  he  no  such 
trial  presented  itself,  since  years  went  by  without 
hriaging  any  news  from  the  thoughtless  wanderer. 
'  But  there  was  one  relative  who  even  though  she 
had  not  approved  of  her  hasty  choice,  still  express- 
ed a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  absent  countess, 
Modeeta,  and  this  was  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  countess*  first  husband,  who,  retired  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  lived  at  her  small  country 
seat,  where  she  passed  the  evening  of  her  life, 
overshadowed  by  muny  trials,  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  prosecution  of  her  favorite  tastes. 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  made  frequent  enquiries  con- 
cerning her  sister-in-law,  but  during  the  peri<id  of 
nine  years,  she  could  obtain  no  certain  intelligence 
sf  her  fate.  One  morning  the  maid  entered  her 
chamber  with  a  handsome  ring,  which  a  female 
psdler,  who  frequently  visited  the  vilU  with  her 
goods,  had  urged  her  to  request  her  mistress  to 
percbase.      What  was  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes'  aston- 


ishment, when,  in  the  costly  bauble,  she  discovered 
a  family  ring  which  had  been  presented  by  her  de- 
eeaaed  brother  to  his  wife.  Without  alarming  the 
woman,  she  caused  her  to  be  summoned  to  her 
apartment,  and  learned  that  she  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  jewel  by  a  weaver*s  wife,  who  lived  at 
some  miles  distant,  and  who  had  undertaken  its  dis- 
posal for  a  sick  stranger,  who,  during  two  weeks, 
had  been  an  inmate  of  her  house.  For  a  moment 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  was  overcome  with  emotion, 
but  strongly  controlling  her  feelings,  she  presented 
the  woman  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
the  ring,  and  after  obtaining  exact  directions,  she 
t^rdered  her  carriage  and  was  soon  on  the  way  to 
the  weaver*s  humble  dwelling.  No  answer  was 
returned  to  her  gentle  tap,  but  on  opening  the  door 
of  the  lower  apartment,  she  discovered  a  neat  but 
scanty  bed,  on  which  lay  an  emaciated  form,  appar- 
ently in  restless  slumber,  while  by  this  pale  image 
of  death  stood  the  genius  of  life,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  chafing  the  ci>ld  hands  of  the 
sleeper,  but  who  at  the  sound  of  the  intruding  step, 
turned  anxiously  round,  and  sighed  as  she  met  the 
stranger's  sympathising  gaze.  Even  in  those  deep 
and  fallen  features,  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  could  still 
discover  some  tesemblance  to  her  beautiful  and 
hapless  relative,  and  as  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes,  the  little  girl  looked  enquiringly  towards  her, 
and  exclaimed,  **  lady,  why  do  ynu  weep  ^*'  then 
turning  to  the  feeble  invalid,  she  added,  **  Ah !  my 
mother  is  so  sick,  what  if  she  should  die  V* 

"Then  I  would  fill  her  place,'*  replied  Mrs.  V»n 
Bornnes,  as  in  deep  agitation  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  golden  locks  of  the  innocent  girl.  Her  voice 
aroused  the  invalid  from  her  restless  slumber,  for 
she  opened  her  eyes  wiih  a  wild  and  staring  glance, 
in  which  however  was  no  sion  of  recogniticm ;  but 
when  in  tones  of  melting  love  and  forgiveneas, 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  exclaimed,  "  do  you  not  know 
me,  Ottilia  t*'  a  flash  as  of  lightning  seemed  to 
kindle  the  dark  waste  of  her  memory,  and  mur- 
muring **God  in  Heaven!"  she  sprang  upright, 
and  in  the  next  moment  sank  back  on  her  pillow  in 
a  state  of  paHial  unconsciousness.  Mrs.  Von 
Bornnes  waa  deeply  aflected  by  this  painful  snene, 
and  summoning  the  weaver*s  wife,  with  noble  in- 
dependence she  informed  her  of  the  relationship^ 
existing  between  herself  and  the  sick  stranger,  and 
entreated  to  know  whence  she  had  come  and  how 
long  she  had  been  residing  with  her. 

With  a  respectful  courtesy  the  woman  replied, 
**that  as  her  husband  was  returning  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious from  a  neighboring  fair,  he  met  this  lady 
and  child  walking  along  the  road-side,  and  ol>serv- 
ing  her  excessive  paleness,  he  ofiTered  a  lift  in  his 
cart  to  assist  them  on  their  journey,  hut  just  before 
reaching  his  home,  the  stranger  was  seized  with  a 
violent  sgue,  which  induced  him  to  invite  her  to 
stop  and  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea.     As  soon  as  she, 
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the  narrator,  had  aeen  her,  she  felt  that  it  wooM 
be  sinful  to  allow  her  to  continne  her  Jonrney  in 
the  damp  eveninjt  air.  and  the  stranger  {rratefully 
accepted  her  proposal  to  pass  the  night  onder  iheir 
humble  roof.  The  next  morning  foond  the  ladf  in 
a  high  fever,  and  as  the  neighboring  physician  was 
absent,  she  employed  every  simple  remedy  with 
which  she  was  acquainted  and  had  expended  all 
her  little  funds  in  sapplying  comforts  to  the  suf- 
ferer, who  appeared  totally  desiitnte  of  means. 

'*One  day  she  called  her  to  her  bed-side,  and  draw. 
Ing  the  before  mentioned  ring  from  her  finger,  re- 
qnested  her  to  dispose  of  it  at  souh  a  price  as  woald 
fully  repay  her  kindness,  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  her  approaching  burial.  She  also  desired  that 
a  messenger  might  be  sent  to  the  conntry  seat  of 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  to  inform  her  of  the  extreme 
illness  of  her  sister-in-law,  the  countess  Modesta. 
At  first  she  had  supposed  it  only  the  illnsions  of 
ftiver,  but  when  the  sick  lady  steadfastly  persisted 
in  her  urgent  request,  she,  (the  weaver^s  wife,)  in- 
I rested  the  ring  to  the  care  of  the  worthy  pedler, 
who  promised  that  it  should  reach  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  where  it  might  possibly  be  re- 
eogiyzed  as  the  property  of  her  absent  relative.'* 

Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  praised  the  woman's  ready 
contrivance,  and  after  bestowing  her  hearty  thanks 
and  a  etmsiderable  sum  of  money  for  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  towards  her  hapless  relative, 
the  two  assisted  in  lifting  the  countess  into  the 
carriage,  where  her  sister-in-law  and  young  daugh- 
ter supported  her.  By  go<Kl  nursing  and  the  at- 
tentions of  an  excellent  physician,  the  sufferer 
•eemed  somewhat  to  revive,  although  excessive 
debility  prevented  her  from  making  any  disclosures 
<if  the  events  of  her  married  life :  in  truth  she  felt 
that  she  was  rapidly  forsaking  this  world  of  dreams 
for  the  region  of  eternal  light,  and  with  her  spirit 
cheered  by  the  hnpea  of  a  glorious  resurrection, 
she  cared  wot  to  look  back  to  the  dark  road  in 
which  she  had  been  so  long  a  wanderer.  A  few 
hours  before  she  expired,  Mrs.  Von  Bornned  en- 
quired whether  she  would  not  allow  her  to  send  an 
express  for  her  sister,  the  countess  Weymuth,  but 
with  a  gentle  expression  of  disapproval,  she  mur- 
mured, "not  till  after  my  burial,  which  will  soon 
take  place  ;*^  but  when  her  kind  nurse  ncYt  asked 
whether  she  would  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  side  of 
her  first  husband,  whose  remains  lay  in  the  grave- 
yard of  a  country-seat,  belonging  to  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, a  bright  smile  of  approval  flitted  over 
her  emnciated  face,  she  pressed  her  friend*s  hand 
to  her  lips,  and  then  looking  towards  the  little  Ca- 
milla, she  added  :  "  you  will  not  refhse  to  fill  a 
mt»tber'8  place  towards  her:*^  and  as  Mrs.  Von 
Bornnes  Imtked  up  from  the  loving  embrace  of  the 
sobbing  chitd,  the  dying  woman  fixed  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  beseechingly  upon  her,  and  then  closed 
them  forever. 

It  was  a  melaacholy  autama  evenin);,  and  the 


village  bell  tolled  monrnfolly  when  the  hapless 
Countess  was  laid  by  her  hosband^s  side,  and  strange 
did  it  seem,  that  she,  who  misled  by  frivolity  and 
passion,  had  wandered  with  a  stranger  in  foreijni 
lands,  where  she  had  been  basely  deserted,  should 
have  retomed  home  only  to  find  a  grave  near  him 
who,  in  spite  of  his  real  worth,  she  had  respected 
but  never  loveif.  Immediately  after  the  funeral 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  wrote  to  Countess  Weymnib, 
giving  all  the  particulars  concerning  her  late  sister, 
offering  to  fill  a  mother's  place  to  the  orphan  Ca- 
milla, but  urging  at  the  same  time  thai  as  her  own 
health  was  exceedingly  preearioas,  she  most  pron- 
ise,  in  case  of  any  painfol  contingency,  to  receive 
her  as  her  own. 

On  the  first  perosal  of  this  letter,  the  Coanteas 
was  evidently  deeply  affected ;  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
while  she  felt  a  serious  disinclination  to  promise 
proieetion  to  any  descendant  of  her  onhappy  sister, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  that  common  philanthropy  whifb 
she  ever  aflf^Msted  to  sustain,  she  felt  that  she  nasi 
not  shrink  from  this  painfol  doty,  and  aecordingly 
returned  for  answer  that  she  would  ever  be  ready 
to  receive  Camilla  as  the  grand-daughter  of  her 
own  parents.  Ten  years,  however,  passed  by,  and 
the  veil  of  forgetfulness  had  fallen  over  this  prom- 
ise, when  one  day  a  clergyman  was  annoeaced  at 
the  castle  who,  as  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes'  eonfessor, 
was  the  bearer  of  an  important  message  from  that 
lady.  The  Countess  colored  deeply  as  bis  proba- 
ble mission  bnike  on  her  mind,  and  in  answer  to 
her  enquiries  concerning  Mrs.  Von  Boraoes' heaitk, 
he  informed  her  that  for  some  months  past  she 
had  been  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  and  believinsr  her 
days  to  be  numbered,  she  earnestly  reminded  the 
Countess  of  her  promise  and  besought  her  to  cany 
Camilla  to  her  house  immediately  after  her  decease 
should  take  place.  Thinking  it  prudent  to  niaks 
the  best  of  a  troublesome  matter,  the  Countess 
readily  consented,  and  asked  eoneeming  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  niece,  to  which  the  pastor  replied,  by 
assuring  her,  that  Camilla  was  an  angel  both  is 
mind  and  person,  and  by  her  devoted  attention  to 
her  benefactress,  had  folly  proved  the  troth  of  the 
saying,  "that charity  brings  good  interest.*' 

It  was  Bianca^s  birth -day,  and  as  she  was  a  fre- 
quent resident  at  the  castle,  she  had  been  allowed 
by  her  indulgent  relatives  to  inWte  some  youn^ 
friends  to  assist  in  a  rural  flKte,  given  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  She  was  exceedingly  happy,  f«r  a 
new  star  of  hope,  which  had  for  some  time  appearr<l 
in  the  horizon,  shown  on  this  day  with  nnconiin«s 
brilliancy,  shedding  a  rosy  light  over  the  maid^a^s 
every  thought,  and  as  the  party  sat  in  the  <«p«a 
summer-house  and  gave  attention  to  Captain  Hal- 
len,  whose  skill  on  the  gtittar  had  been  jnst  hetraved 
by  a  brother  officer,  a  servant  entered  abmptly  ao4 
whispered  to  his  mistress,  who,  wiihoot  waiting  ibe 
end  of  the  piece,  imtnediately  withdrew.  In  a  fe* 
oiofflenta,  however,  ahe  retvmed  leading  by  iha 
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hand  a  maiden  clad  in  deep  meurning,  and  who,  as 
Camilla  Madeata«  wa  will  now  inirnduee  tn  our 
read  era.  Somewhat  below  the  middle  sise,  her 
figure  preaaaled  a  model  for  art's  most  beautiful 
etfctrt.aad  while  the  dark  blue  eyes,  the  irolden  hair, 
9mA  «ii  eipreeatiin  uf  timidii y  betrayed  her  German 
oriffin,  the  mnatcal  tones  of  her  votee,  the  fire  that 
Haahed  at  limea  from  the  downcaet  lids,  and  the 
deep  blush  thai  eame  and  went  at  every  moment, 
lei Ting  to  her  face  a  MijErnon-ltke  expression,  re- 
vealed the  tie  that  linked  her  to  a  Southern  clime. 
Her  dresa^  airaple  and  withoot  ornament,  formed  a 
fine  contraat  to  the  pare  whiteness  of  her  velvet 
akin,  where  the  ermine  of  yoath  had  however 
foand  a  place. 

With  a  general  introduction  to  the  company,  the 
Coiintesa  now  led  Camilla  to  her  niece,  and  with  a 
look  whith  assured  Bianea,  that  the  new  comer 
ahoitid  never  usurp  her  pla^e  in  an  aoni^s  affections, 
sh^  entreated  her  to  receive  Camilla  as  a  sister ;  and 
too  bappy  and  satisfied  with  self  to  discover  any 
eaeee  fur  alarm,  Bianea  weleomed  her  heartily, 
while  Camilla,  as  if  oairied  away  by  her  ardent 
feeiings,  gaxed  for  a  moment  into  the  flashtngr  eyes 
which  were  fiied  opon  her  with  a  look  of  timid  con- 
fidence, and  then  with  a  bright  smile  playing  over 
her  thonghtfnl  features,  threw  her  arms  lovingly 
around  Bianca*s  neek  and  imprinted  on  her  glow- 
ing eheek  a  fervent  kiss.  As  the  two  maidens 
stood  thus  in  eloee  embrace,  the  spectators  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  contrast  between  them. 
Bianea,  dad  in  her  gay  and  jewelled  dress,  radiant 
witb  hope  and  happiness,  and  Camilla,  in  her  mourn* 
lag  garb,  entering  as  a  lonely  orphan  the  home  of 
aa  unknown  protectress.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
trast struck  one  mind  at  least  most  forcibly,  as  will 
be  revealed  in  the  following  story. 

Countess  Milly,  for  so  Camilla  was  called  by  the 
family  at  the  Oaks,  felt  herself  less  happy  in  her 
new  situation  than  the  world  imagined.  She  dis- 
eovered  that  riches  alone  cannot  afford  contentment, 
and  waa  surprised  by  the  difference  which  existed 
between  her  aonCs  mode  of  living  and  that  of  her 
fbrmer  benefactress.  With  the  latter  love  was  the 
law  which  directed  her  every  movement,  while 
each  relation  with,  or  object  in,  nature  was  made  a 
aoorce  of  instructive  conversation.  In  the  flower 
of  the  field  Camilla  had  been  taught  to  behold  a 
mirror  of  Ood*s  wisdom ;  in  the  song  oi  the  birds 
she  heard  a  psalm  sung  by  a  holy  choir,  and  in  the 
ecMistant  charities  of  life  every  service  rendered  to 
others  she  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  performed 
as  a  pleasant  doty.  At  the  Oaks,  on  the  contrary, 
mgned  the  spirit  of  the  world !  Every  act  was 
performed  with  a  reference  to  self;  the  love  of  God 
but  an  empty  sound ;  all  but  the  most  trifling 

ibjeets  were  carefully  avoided,  and  if  her  aunt  had 
been  as  open  as  she  wae  indifferent,  Camilla  might 
hnva  been  toM  a  similar  anecdote  to  this,  which  we 
learned  from  a  friend,  for  whose  truth  we  pledge 


ourselves,  that  when  a  yonng  lady,  returning  from 
a  rural  party,  was  asked  whether  she  had  enjoyed 
the  society  of  her  partner,  a  highly  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, she  answered  peevisltly,  **  oh  not  at  all !  not 
at  all !  for  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  which  did 
not  interest  me  in  the  leaM.'* 

Although  the  Countess  could  not  injustice  deny 
Camilla^s  activity  and  industry,  yet  her  cold  ap- 
proval of  her  services  seemed  rather  reproof  when 
compared  with  the  warm  praises  which  she  be- 
stowed on  the  most  trivial  acts  of  the  careless  and 
indifferent  Bianea.  Her  real  worth  could  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  Generars  watchful  scrutiny,  and 
while  he  secretly  admired  the  delicate  beauty  of 
her  form  and  features,  which  even  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  dazzling  charms  of  his  more  petted 
niece,  be  could  not  but  perceive  that  in  every  quaU 
ity  of  mind  and  heart,  Camilla,  thanks  to  a  good  edu- 
cation, was  greatly  her  superior.  The  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  his  marriage  of  twenty 
years  standing  made  him  repress,  however,  these 
feelings  of  partiality  towards  the  new  inmate,  since 
he  felt  it  best  to  allow  his  wife's  good  sense  to  form 
a  true  judgment,  and  while  he  displayed  towards 
Camilla  a  fond  and  unremitting  kindness,  he  se« 
cretly  hoped  that  by  an  early  and  happy  marriage, 
she  might  free  herself  from  the  hated  name  of 
Modesta,  which  was  a  constant  vezation  to  his 
haughty  partner. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  orphan*s  arri- 
val, Captain  Hallen,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  a  distant  garrison  and  to  be- 
come a  member  of  General  Weymuth*s  regiment. 
The  General  had  been  for  some  days  indisposed 
and  Bianea  was  setting  in  his  chamber,  when  Hal- 
len called  and  requested  an  interview.  The  ideal 
beauty  of  his  form,  the  perfect  outline  of  his  face, 
which  was  as  colorless  as  marble,  a  pair  of  eyes 
out  of  which  Soul  looked  as  throngh  a  melancholy 
veil,  and  a  certain  general  depression,  which 
seemed  to  weigh  on  the  spirit  of  the  olScer,  all 
made  Bianea  exceedingly  interested  in  her  new 
acquaintance.  Fur  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
found  herself  almost  annotieed,  and  yet  she  valued 
the  single  ghince  which  Hallen  bestowed  opon  her, 
in  return  to  some  playful  speech  addressed  to  her 
uncle,  far  more  than  all  the  admiration  which  she 
had  received  from  countless  admirers. 

A  lucky  star  seemed  to  shine  on  the  young  man 
from  the  time  of  his  mtrodoction  into  the  GeneraPs 
hoQse,  and  soon  he  became  such  a  favorite  that  it 
was  openly  rumored  that  he  was  about  to  win  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  niece,  snd  in  fact  there  seemed 
truth  in  the  report,  since  her  father  paid  him  marked 
attention,  while  Bianea  could  not  repress  the  plea- 
sore  she  felt  in  his  society. 

Good  fortune  bears  in  its  every  aspect  an  ex- 
pression of  caprice,  for  even  when  it  wears  the 
celestial  features  of  lore,  a  shade  of  wilfulness  is 
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seen  amid  ita  traits ;  it  flies  from  the  amorous  and 
ai laches  itself  to  the  indifferent,  and  thus,  by  its 
coquetish  humors,  it  wounds  many  hearts,  that 
would  have  won  a  beiier  fate  under  the  influence 
of  open  honesty.  Ahhouf^h  greatly  favored  by  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  Hailen  looked  with  an  indiffer- 
ent eye  on  all  her  allurements,  (i>r  it  seemed-  that 
he  had  built  bis  happiness  on  more  steadfast  (ground 
than  the  loose  sand  of  her  favor.  Faithful  in  the 
performance  of  every  military  duly,  the  General 
exhibited  him  as  a  pattern  to  the  whole  subaltern 
corps  of  officers,  and  while  he  preferred  quiet  and 
lonely  walks  amid  the  haunts  of  nature  to  gay  in- 
tercourse with  his  comrades,  and  secluded  himself 
from  every  social  pleasure,  Biancs,  the  queen  of 
all  hearts,  exhausted  the  strength  of  her  feminine 
power  to  win  the  least  mark  of  his  notice. 

The  favor  extended  to  the  new  comer  naturally 
awakened  envy  and  astonishment  amid  Bianca^s 
courtier  train,  thry  wondered  whether  it  could  be 
H alien's  real  worth  which  had  thus  won  the  notice 
of  the  inexorable  beauty,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  numerous  enquiries  respecting  his  character,  a 
report  was  soon  circulated,  which  struck  a  deep 
wound  at  his  integrity,  h  was  openly  declared 
that  he  was  disinherited  by  his  uncle,  the  Colonel 
of  the  garrison  at  B.,  in  consequence  of  having  en- 
ticed a  beautiful  girl  to  a  secret  marriage,  which 
proved  no  marriage  at  all,  and  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  her  to  an  untimely  grave.  There 
waa  nothing  in  the  youth^s  countenance  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  his  possessing  a  bad  heart;  but  the 
melanchojy  which  constantly  oppressed  him  pind 
which  seemed  to  rob  the  sunshine  of  life  of  its 
brightness ;  the  dark  shadow  which  would  fall  upon 
him  when  a  certain  string  in  his  heart  was  touched, 
all  seemed  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  report. 
The  news  soon  reached  Bianca^s  ear,  and  while 
with  a. scornful  smile  she  confidently  declared  that 
it  was  false,  the  barbed  arrow  rankled  in  her  bosom, 
and  she  hastened  to  her  uncle  to  impart  the  story, 
certain  as  she  was  that  be  would  pronounce  it  a 
base  slander,  and  would  fully  establish  the  worth 
and  integiity  of  his  favorite  officer.  She  was  not 
mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  as  in  lively  accents 
she  imparted  her  infoimation,  not  the  least  change 
was  visible  in  the  General's  countenance,  but  he 
continued  smoking  his  long  Turkish  pipe,  and 
turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  musical  almanac, 
till  vexed  by  his  apparent  indifference,  Bianca  pet- 
tishly exclaimed,  '*  have  you  heard  me,  uncle  1  for 
indeed  you  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  1  have 
been  saying.*' 

The  General  bowed,  watched  the  smoke  as  it  as- 
cended from  his  pipe,  and  then  quickly  replied — 
"  Here,  child,  is  an  answer  for  this  silly  gossip  ;'* 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out  this  saying  from  the 
book  which  he  had  been  perusing,  "  The  wasp 
nestles  in  the  loveliest  flower ;"  then  seeing  Bian- 
ca understood  the  illusion,  he  eoatinoed,  ''  to  think 


that  my  Hailen  would  ever  wrong  a  woman.  Does 
he  look  like  it,  niec^?  No,  no,  take  my  word,  and 
with  it  the  experience  of  forty  years,  wbeo  I  as- 
sore  you  that  I  know  to  a  hair  the  outward  appev- 
ance  of  such  fellows,  for  a  military  man  is  asgnod 
a  physiognomiat  as  Lavater  hiaiself,  and  one 
who  blushes  at  a  double-erUendre^  as  I  saw  Hal* 
len  do  yesterday,  1  could  have  hugged  him  for  it, 
is  truly  not  the  man  who  would  deceive  a  confiding 
maiden.  You  said  that  he  was  disinherited,  well 
I  will  question  him  this  very  day  about  it ;  and  yet 
if  his  niggard  unole  has  really  treated  him  so  badly, 
there  is  still  no  great  cause  for  regret,  since  lbs 
fellow  possesses  a  Peru  in  his  own  head  and  heart 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  brother  Max,  yoor  ^iber 
was  well  acquainted  with  eolooel  Hailen,  sod  pei^ 
haps  can  tell  yoo  something  about  him.*' 

Having  nothing  beuer  to  do,  Bianca  reioreed 
home  to  interrogate  her  father  concerning  bis  old 
friend,  but  he  assured  her  that  he  remembered  lit- 
tle ot  Colonel  Hallen«  fifteen  years  having  passed 
since  he  had  seen  or  heard  from  him.  and  Biaaca's 
curiosity  again  turned,  as  a  last  resource,  lo  ihe 
information  which  her  uncle  might  have  received 
from  the  Captain  himself,  but  when  with  aone  hes- 
itation she  pressed  her  enquiries,  the  General 
abruptly  answered,  that  there  was  a  difficolty  ex- 
isting in  regard  to  Colonel  Hallen's  property,  bot 
that  no  papers  were  yet  signed ;  and  strokiag  Bi- 
anca*s  rosy  cheek,  be  good-humoredly  added,  "*  be- 
lieve me  child,  love  is  better  than  knowledge.*^ 

Bianca*s  interest  in  the  Captain  was  now  doobly 
increased  by  the  report  which  was  so  injvriosa  to 
his  reputation,  and  the  silence  preserved  by  her  un- 
cle regarding  his  pecuniary  prospecu.  With  tU 
the  ardor  of  a  heart  unused  to  denial,  she  endea- 
vored to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
and  whenever  she  met  the  open  expression  of  his 
serious  eye,  she  felt  that  she  needed  no  other  as- 
surance to  convince  her  of  his  perfect  integrity. 

While  (Hir  heroine  thus  yielded  her  entire  exts* 
tence  to  the  sweetness  of  a  first  love,  with  which 
were  mingled  many  bitter  anxieties,  the  object  of 
her  attachment  seemed  gradually  to  recover  from 
that  deep  depression  of  spirits,  whieb  had  evideat- 
ly  acted  as' injuriously  on  his  corporeal  fTane,  as 
on  his  mental  health.  Soon  gleams  of  cbeerfol- 
ness  and  snatches  of  ready  wit,  shot  like  lender 
shoots  from  the  renovated  stem  of  bis  inner  beiof; 
though  often  these  occasional  outbreaks  of  ninli 
wonid  suddenly  wither  and  expire  beneath  soaie 
trivial  but  apparently  painful  remark  from  others. 
From  his  intioAoy  with  the  Generars  familyi  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  thai  he  bad  freqiMat 
opportunities  for  intercourse  with  Bianca,  and  tbst 
her  evident  preference  would  have  awakened  sosm 
mutual  inierest  in  the  young  man's  heart;  yet 
strange  to  say,  he  did  not  appear  to  take  sdvas- 
tage  of  the  many  favorable  oceaaiuna  whick  weis 
constantly  preeeotod  for  a  tete»-teie  with  thebcss- 
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tifol  maiden*  and  when  with  a  beating  heart  Biaoca 
chose  to  interpret  his  marks  of  respect  into  passa- 
ges of  love,  the  least  smile  of  triumph  in  her  eyes 
would  make  him  suddenly  retreat  into  his  nsual 
fornoal  indiJOference,  and  suspecting,  as  he  some- 
what did,  the  state  of  her  feelings,  he  kept  careful 
watch  over  his  every  act,  and  repreaaed  that  gerip  of 
paasioo  in  his  own  sonI»  whose  growth  could  afford 
DO  certain  happiness,  since  he  felt  that  in  many 
respects  ahe  waa  not  the  one  who  would  prove  a 
desirable  partner  for  life. 

Biaoca  was  no  enamored  maiden,  had  she  not 
been  able  to  discover  that  these  cold  retreats  were 
rather  the  promptings  of  prudence  than  of  feeling, 
accordiogly  she  exerted  every  effort  to  enjoy  the 
triomph  of  winning  him  to  an  open  declaration, 
and  whether  by  the  power  of  her  charmst  or  some 
propitious  circumstances,  we  cannot  tell,  but  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  the  fortreaa  of  the  Captain *s  heart 
seemed  gradually  to  yield  its  defences*  and  although 
he  had  not  come  to  open  termst  ytt  never  had  she 
felt  so  sore  of  his  attachment  as  on  the  festival  of 
her  nineteenth  birth-day.  But  according  to  the 
Qerman  sayings  *Met  the  evening  praiae  the  day  ;** 
aod  the  hiatory  of  mankind  affords  ss  this  experi- 
ence* that  careless  security  is  ever  the  forernnner 
of  ruin  and  disappointment. 

The  sunset  of  that  happy  day  had  hardly  ap- 
peared, when  the  arrival  of  Camilla  Modeata,  as 
our  readera  will  remember,  interrupted  the  song, 
which  was  just  then  gushing  from  Ha]len*s  lips ; 
aod  as  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  dad  in 
her  moerning  garmenta,  with  a  oonntenanoe  which 
was  troly  angelic  in  ita  expression,  the  bewildered 
yoath  looked  on  her  at  that  moment  aa  hia  warn- 
ing angel,  and  as  be  marked  her  modest  grace  and 
open  artlessness,  he  fiilt  that  a  new  liglit  had  bro- 
ken on  bis  darkened  mind  respecting  feminine  at- 
tractions, while  a  shade  seemed  to  hover  over  the 
sparkling  sunshine  of  Bianca'a  blias,  who  saw  her 
enjoyment  thua  suddenly  interrupted  and  her  lov- 
er's attention  directed  to  another  object. 

At  first,  Bianca  comforted  herself  with  the  thought, 
that  this  admiration  would  not  long  continue ;  but 
alas,  she  was  entirely  mistaken,  for  a  ray  of  that 
higher  love,  which  boaats  a  celestial  birth,  had 
fallen  on  Hallen's  aosl,  and  he  gladly  turned  from 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  been  wandering,  into 
a  straight  and  open  road ;  bat  as  he  visited  the  Gen- 
ersPs  leas  often  than  formerly,  this  still  led  her  to 
aoppose  that  Camilla  was  not  really  the  cause  of 
his  change  of  deportment  towards  herself;  for 
indeed  she  could  not  believe  that  the  sifent  orphan 
could  interest  him  as  much  as  certain  other  people 
whom  ahe  was  aware  talked  very  agreeably. 

Hallenwas  amao  who  kept  a  rigid  wateh  over  his 
actions,  and  having  scarcely  recovered  from  a  dan- 
gerous heart- wound  received  from  one  of  the  other 
eex,  he  dreamt  not  of  revenging  himself  by  idly 
winning  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  and  passion- 


ate Bianca,  but  after  a  severe  examination  of  his 
past  conduct,  fell  that  it  was  safest  for  him  to  avoid 
ihe  society  which  was  becoming  dangerons,  since 
Bianca  was  not  the  woman  whom  he  could  regard 
as  a  perfect  feminine  model ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  a  qniet  retreat,  to  inform  the  General  and 
his  niece  of  bis  real  feelinga.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  difficulties  of  hia  situation,  for  the 
General  pronounced  him  a  whimsical  fellow,  when 
on  some  trifling  pietext  he  declined  invitatlona  te 
the  pleasant  family-parties,  which  his  nieoe  knew 
so  well  how  to  contrive  ind  earry  throogh  $  and 
even  the  maiden  herself  wonld  tarn  on  him  an  anz' 
ioas  glance,  when  he  evidently  sought  to  avoid  par-^ 
tioular  intercourse  with  herself^  although  in  every* 
instanoe  she  eoold  not  hot  acknowledge  he  tried  to 
shield  her  motives  from  the  notiee  of  others.  It 
is  possible  that  he  woold  have  deelined  their  ae^ 
qoaintance  altogether,  bad  he  not  bean  attracted 
by  a  strong  magnet  in  the  person  of  the  anniable 
Camilla,  whose  inteHeetoal  superiority  and  beaNiti* 
ful  simplicity  had  taken  taken  fast  hold  on  his  af« 
fections,  and  for  whom  he  felt  inclined  to  beeomtf 
a  tutelar  genius  as  he  saw  her  purity  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  bad  example. 

The  evident  respset  of  one  so  noUe  and  eleva* 
fed  in  character  sa  Hallen,  aerved  to  heal  manyr 
of  the  wounds  which  Camilla  received  in  her  pain-* 
fnl  dependence ;  she  felt  that  he  sought  to  imparl 
to  her  a  aenae  of  her  rtgbtful  position ;  the  con* 
scionsness  of  sympathy  was  new  and  delicious  to 
her  yteroing  haart,  and  ere  ahe  waa  aware,  love 
had  fonnd  a  home  in  her  bosom  under  the  disguise 
of  fViendship.  And  yet  even  this  love  partook  of 
the  high  nature  of  those  holy  ^irits  who,  happy 
in  themselves,  crave  nothing  more  than  the  as8u*» 
ranee  that  all  are  happy  around  them,  for  nothooghs 
but  of  Hallee^s  bliss  ever  entered  into  her  soal. 
Aware  of  the  Generars  preference«  ahe  regarded 
him  as  Blanca^s  property,  and  with  all  the  arder 
of  ber  young  feelings,  she  strove,  by  example  and 
gentle  guidance,  to  make  her  companion  worthy  of 
the  blessed  fote  which  awaited  her  in  becoming  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

Winter  had  come  and  gone,  yet  Bianca  bad  not 
reached  the  point  to  which  she  had  ao  long  aspired ;' 
she  even  began  to  suspect  that  the  insignifioant 
Camilla  had  beeome  her  rival,  and  she  was  not 
mistaken  in  ber  eonjeotsre,  sines  the  Captaan^s 
heart,  long  assured  of  the  orphan^s  loftiness  of 
character,  only  needed  a  small  match  to  light  its 
combustible  mass  into  a  blazing  fire,  and  sneh  ser- 
vice did  Bianca  unwittingly  render,  when  on  her 
8unt*s  birth-day  she  cast  a  reproach  on  Hallen's 
conduct,  by  comparing  the  short-lived  flower  with 
the  faith  of  roan,  and  eonacioua  that  be  did  not  de- 
serve the  secret  taunt,  he  waa  moved,  by  Camilla's 
innocent  expression  of  her  opinion,  into  a  determi* 
nation  of  deolariag  his  attachment  towards  her. 

{To  be  continued.] 
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THE  HOMERIC  QUESTION. 

Few,  even  of  the  sohoiara  in  oar  new  world, 
bare  been  aware  ifaat  excitement  pervaded  macb 
of  Eornpe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
about  ibe  Humerie  Question.  Nay«  we  have  known 
•onte  who  could  read  Homer  right  fluently  in  the 
original,  with  a  lively  perception  of  hie  melody 
and  meaning,— who  yet  never  heard  of  that  ques- 
tSao  in  all  their  lives.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
stale,  that  a  learned  and  pragmatical  Oerman,  bight 
Frederick  A.ugustos  Wolf,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  centnry,  revived  and  dr eased  op  in  most  plaa- 
sihle  gotse  a  orotchet  which  earlier  dreamers  bad 
started  aikd  let  die«-viz  :  thai  no  soch  poet  as  Ho- 
mer ha4  e¥er  lived ;  bat  that  the  Iuad  and  Odts- 
SBV,  instead  of  being  written  by  that  blind  bard,-— 
for  the  honor  of  whose  nativity  seven  great  cities 
contended,-— were  the  unwritten  effusions  of  some 
score  of  petty  minstrels,  who  went  about  the  eoon- 
iry  singing  portions  of  them  to  their  harps,  and 
from  whose  lips  writers  took  down  their  unjointed 
scraps, — polished,  connected  and  arranged  into  two 
grand  Wfaiiles,  which  ever  since  have  been  held 
the  master  works  of  human  genius.  Whether  this 
was  so,-*or  whether  the  old  belief  was  correct,  in 
which  Antiquity  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
moderns  had  concurred, — was  The  Homeric  Qiies'> 
tion. 

Strange  as  it  may  eeem  to  onsopbistioaied  read- 
en  that  any  debate  whatever  eoald  hare  been  main- 
tained upon  soch  a  ground,  Wdlfs  learning  and  in* 
genuily  pilad  up  so  many  planslbilities  in  aupport 
of  his  theory,  that  some  of  the  best  miada  were 
ataggeted,  and  many  good  ones  convinced.  Ger- 
many was  agitated  somewhat  as  the  United  States 
^ere  by  mesmerism  a  few  years  ago :  and  the  com* 
nsotion  spread  into  France,  the  Low  Goootriea, 
Graat  Britain,  and  other  European  realms*  The 
aubjeeft  called  forth  more  pamphlets  and  vohnaes 
than  have  been  wriitfen  upon  mesmerism,  the  Tariff, 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all  put  together. 

Woirs  reasohsmay  be  classed  aader  three  beads : 
1.  Geriaio  niceties  of  language,  from  which  he  in- 
ferred the  union  of  different  hands  in  the  work,*— 
aad  some  banda  of  an  age  later  than  Homer's :  d. 
Tniia  of  mannera,  tooebes  of  style,  and  lonea  of 
thought  (in  the  Odyssey  especially),  too  modern  for 
Homer :  and  3.  Such  want  of  continuity,  in  the 
IIKad  at  leasl,  as  bcielcaBS  the  abaenee  of  one  ere* 
ative  Mind.  It  is  mH  oar  purpose  to  give  either  a 
more  detaiM  statement,  or  a  detailed  refbcation  of 
these  reasons.  It  is  baldly  possible  however,  to  for- 
bear remarking  upon  tbe  surpassing  boldness  of  the 
laston*.  Jodgee  ef  thesubfeot,  crttios  of  the  high- 
est order*-^bave  beennore  nearly  unanimoes  on  no 
point  about  Homer,  not  even  upon  sublimity,'— than 
in  their  admiration  of  the  beautiful  one-ness  which 


distinguishes  his  Iliad.  The  Tast  variety  of  its  in- 
cidents is  so  naturally  woven  together,  and  so  aptly 
conduces  to  the  main  aim  of  the  story,  that  not  one 
of  them— not  even  of  the  episodes,— «an  be  deemsd 
an  excrescence.  Those  which  do  not  strengtheo 
and  support  the  straetnre,  give  it  gnee  and  bess- 
ty.  Its  component  parts  are  blocks  from  the  sams 
unmatched  qnarry,  chiselled  or  united  by  the  saine 
unrivalled  hand.  The  generic  reaemblauee,  y« 
boundless  individual  diversities,  among  tbe  ebarae- 
ters  and  among  the  images— like  tbe  fades  wm 
omnibus  on«  nee  diversa  iament  of  the  Nereid  sis- 
ters in  Ovid — prove  a  common  parentage ;  as  their 
sublime  and  beauteous  lineaments  proTe  that  pa- 
rentage to  be  hardly  less  than  divine.  In  short. 
soch  is  the  unity  both  of  plan  and  of  workmanship 
in  the  great  Poem,  that  the  German  fantasy  aboot 
its  origin  is  almost  as  incredible  as  that  the  worid 
was  made  by  a  fortuitous  oonoouree  of  atoms. 

We  say  no  more  upon  the  intrinsic  evidenoss 
against  Wolf  *8  theory ;  they  having  been  pieseol- 
ed  repeatedly  to  the  public.  *  Our  design  is  10 
adduce  aome  extraneous  proofs,  which  require  no 
philological  acumen,  no  depth  of  thought  or  tob- 
tilty  of  reasoning  to  marshal  or  to  appreciate  tJiem ; 
and  no  more  learning  than  a  middling  school-boy 
ought  to  have.  We  design  to  adduce  notiess  ta- 
ken of  Homer  and  his  poems,  by  men  and  writers 
who  came  so  soon  after  his  repoted  dale  that  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  tbe  real  faoteof  tbeesss; 
persons  who  moat  have  known  whether  Homer  bid 
lived  and  bad  written  the  greateat  of  known  poens 
or  not«  as  well  as  any  body  now  oan  have  whstbsf 
Shakspeare  lived  and  wrote  Hamlet,  or  not. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  dark  age  earns 
between  the  date  of  tbe  Homerie  Poems  and  that 
of  tbe  latest  witnesses  whom^  we  shall  cite ;  bst 
that  from  the  former  to^tlie  latter  time,  the  day-tttr 
of  civihMtion  and  of  letters  was  eoniinaally  in 
tbe  sky— »lower  and  leas  bright,  indeed^  at  fiistasd 
at  last,  hot  always  above  the  horixoo,  and  always 
blazing  with  no  mean  glory.  Let  it  be  remeiebsr- 
ed,  that  from  the  age  just  afler  the  appeaiMee  of 
those  poems,  to  tbe  age  of  our  latest  witaessts, 
there  was  a  eonatantly  inevemsiag  crowd  of  leaMcd 
men  and  writers  thi«ough  wftiom  a  steady  atrsamof 
tradition  and  History  flowed  down ;  making  all  lbs 
prominent  evems  of  the  former  period  well  kaswa 
to  the  hitter  one :  and  that  while  there 
tradictions  and  errors  about  mioutist  tbeiu 


♦  Blickwood,  (we  think  for  October,  Noveab'f 
and  December,  1841.)  bailie*  at  great  length  ud 
with  Christopher  North's  atual  droHery,  for  Ho«f*i 
identity  with  the  old  blind  bard.  A  recost  vomktt 
is  said  to  have  done  ibe  swa».  Tbe  BiobBoa^  Wk^ 
lately  contained  aa  editorial  which  aaid  more  »  «■• 
quarter  of  a  column,  and  said  it  better,  than  all  ibe  tbre« 
long  articles  in  Blackwood,  againat  the  Wolfian  theory.  U 
waa  a  moat  spirited  and  forcible  aUtement  of  the  intrione 
prtwfi,  which  «re  bat  glence  st 
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potsibilitjr  of  mUt^ka,  as  there  wm  no  oanUiHiiet 
lioo,  aboQt  ^reat  occarreoeeo.  Ii  awy  «ftfoly  be 
laid  dowD  es  incomeeiible,  that  where  a  fact,  in 
itself  no  way  incredible,  haa  been  agreed  oo  by  all 
among  that  crowd  of  writers  who  aUiide  to  it^r- 
that  very  m^oy.of  ihemdosilode  to  ii-*-and  thai 
not  one  tf  the  wh<4e  crowd  intiinatea  a  doubt  as  to 
the  Ucu  or  eeeme  to  have  heard  of  any  one  who 
doubted  it ;— U  is  to.he  taken  as  a  trnih.  Soob  is 
the  case  jeepeeting  Homer,  and  his  authorship  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the  time  of  Lycor^ 
ges,  who  flourished  about  LOO  years  after  Homer, 
to  the  time  of  Looginas,  who  flourished  about  1100 
years  nfter  bim,— a  period  embraoiog  all  that  was 
brightest  in  the  literature  .of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome— rHc  «nd  his  poems,  and  the  incidents  they 
immortalize,  ere  mentioned  by  poets,  critics,  his- 
torians and  orators  probably  a  hundred  timee  as 
ofien  as  any  other  group  of  literary  topics ;  •  f  nd 
always  in  a  manner  which  betokens  no  more  doubt 
of  him,  and  his  authorship,  than  of  the  world's  e&- 
istenee.  He,  and  bis  works,  are  spoken  of  in  that 
matter-of-course  way*  in  which  Shakepease,  apd 
Milton,  and  their  works«  are  now  spoken  of  amongst 

OS. 

We  begin  with  the  latest  of  our  witoessee :  and 
as  the  testimony  of  each  one  is  given,  we  desire 
the  reader  to  ask  himself,  if  that  single  testimony, 
timed  as  it  ist  would  not  suffice,  if  it  stood  alone, 
to  prove  the  point  in  question  ?  And  whether  any 
lights  which  modern  times  possess,  when  6Aeen 
ceoturiee  leore,  ioclodiog  the  long  night  of  Gothic 
and  monkish  darkness,  had  swept  away  nearly  all 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Literatore,^can  be  com- 
pared with  the  lights  which  Lnaginus  had  ? 

1.  Longinos,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  is  our  most  modern  witness.  His  work  on 
The  Sablime  is  not  now  by  us,  and  we  read  it 
many  years  ago«  only  in  Smithes  translation :  bst 
memory  deceives  us  greatly,  if  that  treatise  is  not. 
in  the  main,  merely  a  cammsntary  upon  Homer's 
Iliad;  defining seblimity,  and  illustrating  it,  almost 
throughout,  by  a  reference  to  passages  in  that 
Poem.  If  we  misuke  net,  Loeginue  pays  Homer 
the  marked  and  refined  compliment  of  calling  him 
Trc  Post  ;  taking  for  granted  that  nobody  could 
doubt  who  was  meant  by  that  appellation. 

2.  Lucian  (the  greatest  wag  in  all  Antiquity), 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  has  we  know  not 
l)ow  many  dialogues  in  which  Homer's  accounts 
of  the  Heathen  mythology  are  ridiculed.  Fre- 
<l<*eolly.  Homer  is  raentiooed  ;  but  when  he  is  not, 
there  are  clear  allusions  to  scenes  or  incidents  io 
his  poems.  The  ridicule  is  levelled  at  the  fables ; 
tkot  at  the  poet. 

3.  Plutarch,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century, 
in  many  of  his  "  Lives*'  mentions  Homer—- quotes 
'^rum  his  poems — tells  us  that  Lycurgus  broug  hi 
^bem  into  Sparta  from  Ionia,  where  (says  Pluiarch) 
they  ''  were  preserved  by  the  posterity  of  Cleoplii. 


los'*-T*jo  a  word,  in  nnmherless  pUces«  treats  Ho* 
mer  as  "  a  fixed  fact*'  in  the  hiatoyy  of  Literature* 
and  as  a  poet  whom  every  knew  of. 

4.  Quioctilian,  the  great  critio»  and  writer  <m 
Eloquence,  contemporary  with  Plutarch,  does  due 
honor  to  Homer.  He  bestows  emphatic  praise  on 
the  two  expressive  words  in  which  Antilochus  an- 
■eeooee  lo  AebiUea  Ibe  ^ealh  of  Falroclue-^K««* 
rai  n«rpMX«(.  "  Dead  is  Patrochw  !"-4lliad  1«,  ▼. 
20.] 

5.  Cicero*s  allusions  to  the  great  Poet  and  his 
works  are  too  frequent  to  be  detailed.  We  reipem- 
ber  three  of  them  in  the  essay  on  Old  Age,  alone. 
Cicero  was  murdered  43  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

6.  Horace  wee  rather  later  than  Cicero ;  dying 
8  years  B.  C.  But  we  named  Cicero  as  a  witness 
first,  because  we  meant  to  quote  more  largely  from 
Horace.  His  mentions  of  Homer  are  peculiarly 
numerous,  and  striking. 

In  Ode  0.  Book  IV,  he  speaks  ef  Homer  as 
the  greatest  of  poets — 

Non,  ti  prioret  Mnosius  tsaet 

Sedea  Homerut,  Pindariea  latent,  dee. 

In  Ode  6,  Book  I,  by  way  of  magnifying  ,hia 
friend  Varius,  a  great  contemporary  poet,  Horaoe 
calls  him  Matonii  carminis  aliti :  '*  a  bird  of  the 
Homeric  strain.**  This  ode  is  almost  ^Hod  with 
allusions  to  Homeric  ii  cidents. 

In  Ode  9,  Book  IV,  are  similar  allusions. 

See  also  distinct  references  to  Homer*8  inci- 
dents or  personages,  in  odes  6. 10,  and  15,  of  B^iok 
T  ;  in  Ode  4,  of  Book  IT  ;  in  Ode  3  of  Book  HI ; 
and  in  Epodes  13,  and  17. 

In  Satire  10,  of  Book  I,  v.  52,  he  says  : 

Tu  nil  in  magno  doctus  reprendis  HomeroT 
(OBBAT  Homer). 

In  Epistle  19,  of  Book  I,  ridiculing  the  notion 
of  Cratinus  and  other  poets,  that  no  mere  water* 
drinker  could  write  long-lived  poetry,*-* Horace 
says  they  even  made  out  Homer  a  toper  : 

Lsttdtbui  arguitur  viai  vinosos  Homarus. 

In  Epist.  1,  of  Book  II,  in  some  avowedly  hy- 
perbolical praise  of  Ennius,  Horace  caps  the  cli- 
max by  calling  him  another  Homer  i  as  exirava- 
gant  flatterers  now  a  days  call  Jfr'e  objects  of  their 
sycophancy  second  Washingions  1 

Enniqa  et  aapiena  et  fonis,  et  eiter  Hoiperus^ 

He  be^jins  Epist.  2  of  B.  T,  by  mentioning  the 
WRITER  [nut  writers]  of  the  Trujan  war  in  a  very 
marked  manner  :* 

Trojani  hfWi  werijaortim,  mnxime  Lollt, 
Dum  tu  declaiaas  RomaB,  Prancsts  relagi : 

and  then  follows  a  detail  of  Homer *s  excellences. 
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*  The  Art  of  Poelrj  abounds  in  references  to  Ho- 
mer, indeed,  makes  his  two  great  poems  the  chief 
text  from  which  lessons  In  The  Art  are  drawn. 
We  quote  some  of  these  references : 

Hes  gest«  reguroque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella. 

Quo  Bcribi  poMent  nuroero,  monstravit  Homeras. — v.  73, 74. 

Homer's  character  «f  Achilles  alluded  lo,  if  nol 
qtioted,  v«  120,  &Cp 
In  ▼.  130,  he  speaks  of  the  Iliad  as  one : — 

Reetiris  iHacum  eormMdiducis  in  actus, 
Quain  at  proferrea  ignota  indietaqae  primus. 

The  beginning  of  (he  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  mas- 
terly— V.  141,  with  the  preface, 

Quaalo  reotioa  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  ioeptd,  dec. 

Then  see  the  remarkable  praise  of  Homer  which 
follows. 
Again,  v.  359 : 

ladigaor,  qaandoqoe  bonaa  doraiftat  Honeras. 

AAer.  doing  honor  to  some  older  bards  (v.  391 
to  400),  Horace  says, 

Poat  faoa  inaignia  Homerua,  TyrtCBuaqae,  dec,  401  •*2. 

Now  Horace  ftourished  some  850  years  af^r 
fiomer;  1800  years  nearer  to  him  than  Wolf  did; 
and  (as  we  said  before)  when  do  dark  ages  had  in- 
tervened, to  destroy  or  confuse  the  records  of  the 
past. 

7.  Moschus  lived  156,  or  according  to  some,  270 
years  B.  C.  In  his  exquisite  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Bion  the  pastoral  poet,  who,  like  Homer,  was 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  river  Meles,  in 
Ionia, — he  thus  commemorates  Homer  :  [We  give 
a  very  poor  English  translation,  in  mercy  to  the 
printer,  who  might  be  overtasked  by  so  much 
Greek] : 

"To  thee,  most  sweetly  purling  of  rivers,  this 
IS  a  second  grief:  this,  oh  Meles,  is  a  new  sorrow  ! 
Formerly  your  Homer  died ;  tliat  sweet  mnuth- 
pieee  of  Casliope :  and  yoe  (they  say)  mourned 
your  illustrioiM  son  with  numy-murmoring  waters, 
and  filled  all  the  sea  with  your  voice.  Now,  again, 
you  weep  for  another  son,  and  are  dissolved  in  .  . 

. a  new  grief.     Both  were  dear  to  the 

fotthtams.  The  one  drank  of  Hippocrene ;  the 
other  ef  Arethnsa.  The  former  sang  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  Tyndaros,  and  the  mighty  son  of  The- 
tis, and  Menelaus  Atrides  :  The  latter  aaag  out  of 
wars,  or  tears,  but  of  Pan,*^  &c. 

8.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  flourished  about  32$  years  B.  C,  had 
his  military  spirit  oodrished  and  inflamed  by  study- 
ing the  character  and  exploits  of  Achilles,  in  the 
Iliad  ;  that  he  made  Homer  his  vade  mecum  in  his 
Persian  campaigns,  and  honored  him  by  carrying 
bis  Iliad  in  the  precious  easket  taken  from  Darius, 
in  which  that  monarch  had  carried  his  roost  costly 
jewels. 

Alexander  gave  perhaps  a  still  higher  tribute  to 


Homer,  when,  speaking  of  an  encomiast  of  his  own, 
(Chesribos)  he  said,  he  would  rather  be  the  Ther- 
sites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Chceribus. 

9.  Aristotle,  Alexander's  preceptor  and  senior, 
in  countless  passages,  talks  of  Homer  as  a  poet, 
about  whose  genuineness  there  was  no  doubt  in 
any  mind ;  nay,  like  Homer  and  Longinos,  makei 
him  the  Model  Poet  of  the  world.  Aristotle  wts 
about  600  years  after  Homer  :  and  was  confessed- 
ly the  most  well  informed  man,  if  not  the  most 
comprehensive  genius,  of  all  Antiquity. 

10.  Herodotus,  who  read  his  History  at  tbs 
Olympic  Games  444  years  B.  C,  says  "  Homer 
and  Hesiod  lived  about  400  years  ago ;  not  more,'* 
&c.  [Dr.  Gillies,  from  whom  I  wrote  this  scrap 
about  Herodotus,  thinks  him  a  century  out  io  his 
estimate  of  Hoooer's  date ;  which  Dr.  G.  places 
earlier.] 

11.  Alcibiades,  that  spoiled  child  of  Athens  and 
pet  of  Socrates,  entered  a  school  one  day  when 
he  was  a  lad  in  his  teens,  and  asked  the  teacher 
for  one  of  Horner^  works.  The  pedagogue  an- 
swered that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's.  Upon 
which  Alcibiades  boxed  his  ears !  Possibly,  some 
tipsy  English  lord  (a  marquis  of  Waterfoid,  or 
Lord  Byron^^r  even  Brinsley  Sheridan)  might  so 
resent  a  sehoolmaster*s  not  having  Sbakspeare. 
And  we  have  oflen  been  tempted  thus  to  panish 
literary  people  who  have  not  the  Spectator.  Bat 
such  a  thing  could  happen  only  in  regard  to  an  ao- 
thor  who  was  *'  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  great- 
ness.** Alcibiades  died  404  years  B.  C. ;  and 
about  450  after  Homer. 

19.  Anacreon  has  several  Homeric  allosioDs. 
We  remember  only  his 

Aor<  ftoi  Xvfiiv  'Ofiiffoa, 
fowt^i  aiMv6€  x'P^lf- 

Magnificently  expanded  by  Moore« 

**  Give  ne  the  harp  of  epie  aong 
.  Which  Homer*a  fioaer  thrilled  aloBg ; 
But  tear  away  the  aanguioe  alriof* 
For  war  ia  not  the  theme  1  aing  t** 

Anacreon  flourished  600  yeart  B.  C,  and  350 
or  400  after  Homer. 

13.  Solon,  who  lived  about  600  B.  C,  is  admit- 
ted (with  Pisistrattts)  to  have  restored  or  improved 
the  current  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  tuts 
which  it  is  natural  that  corruptions  may  have  crept, 
as  they  were  recited  through  the  country  by  thoss 
travelling  minstrels,  whom  Wolf  &  Co.  have  ex- 
alted into  the  authors  of  the  strains  they  spoiled. 
That  neither  Solon  nor  Pisistratus  found  the  Poem« 
wholly  unarranged  and  disjointed,  is  ceruin :  for 

14.  Lycurgus,  who  flonrished,as  some  say  850, 
but  others  more  probably  776  years  B.  C,  and  only 
100  after  Homer,  had  collected  his  works  in  Ionia, 
and  carried  them  into  Peloponnesus^in  an  embodi- 
ed form,  as  we  understand.  Neither  in  ihe  >C' 
(SMVits  which  we  have  of.  what  I^corgos  did,  nor 
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of  what  Soloo  did  with  Homer,  however,  is  there 
the  sligbteet  hint  of  any  divided  or  disputed  aothor- 
sbip.  Homer,  and  his  Iliad,  and  his  Odyssey  are 
aloDe  spoken  of. 

We  close  our  proofs  here.  And  surely  we  have 
addoced  enough.  Whoever  is  not  satisfied  by  these 
would  not  believe,  though  one  arose  from  the  dead. 
Ad  English  Prelate  some  time  ago,  by  way  of  ban- 
ter opoo  sceptics  about  the  Bible,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
happily  ironical,  entitled  **  Historic  Doubts  respec- 
ting the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  It 
seems  to  us  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  is  juet 
as  rational  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Napoleon,  as, 
io  the  face  of  all  the  published  evidences  intrinsic 
sod  extrinsic,  to  doubt  that  (excepting  perhaps 
eoiefldatiooe  too  trivial  to  be  thought  of)  Homer, 
and  Homer  alone,  was  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. That  such  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  and  dif- 
fosed  among  sound  intellects,  is  a  signal  proof  of 
both  the  ingenuity,  and  the  ductility,  of  the  human 
mind :  and  is  a  powerful  plea  for  tolerance  of  dis- 
sent ;  since  it  shews  that  strong  understanding  may 
honeetly  differ  about  questions  apparently  the  most 
clear.  It  is  one  of  ten  thousand  proofs,  that  out  of 
tnalhematics,  there  is  no  proposition  whatsoever, 
00  which  a  differeooe  of  opinion  is  just  cause  for 
anger,  or  for  calling  names. 
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The  Life  qf  Henry  the  Fourth^  King  of  France  and  jffmmrre. 
iiy  O,  P.  R.  Jamee,  Eaq.,  Author  of  the  *'  History  of 
Charlemagne^**  **Chivahy  (utd  the  Crueadea^  ele,^  etc.  New 
York:  Harper  <f  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Clif  Street, 
1847. 

Margaret  ChahoMt  or  the  Reverses  of  Fortune.  By  O.  P.  R' 
James,  Esq,,  author  of  '*  Russell,'*  '*  The  Castle  <f  Eh- 
retufem,**  "  The  Smuggler,'*  "  Beauchmmp,**  etc.  etc.  New 
Y*frk:  Harper  <f  Brothers,  82  Cl^  Street.    1847. 

Two  more  books  from  the  prolific  p^  of  Mr.  James,  the 
one  ftct,  the  other  fiction,  again  exhibiting  in  contrast  hia 
powers  as  a  hiatorian  and  a  noveliat.  Mr.  James  has  is- 
sued of  late  years,  we  verily  believe,  as  many  works  as 
any  three  of  his  contemporaries  together  and  yet  there 
>eems  no  stopping  of  the  machinery.  A  new  work  "  by 
the  author  of  the  Robber**  is  announced  aa  "nearly  ready" 
and  before  it  is  advertised  for  sale,  the  compositor  is  ser- 
lins  op  a  Iftter  one.  Another  and  another  still  succeeds. 
How  Mr.  James  accomplishes  his  manual  labor  is  to  us 
qnite  incomprehensible.  Either  he  mubt  write  off  his 
'copy'  in  some  stenographic  character  of  singular  conden- 
sation or  twenty  amanuenses  find  constant  employment  io 
his  service. 

This  wonderful  facility  of  composition  more  than  any- 
thing else,  we  think,  haa  caused  Mr.  James  to  decline  in 
popular  estimation,  without  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  his  histories  or  his  novels.  These  latter  efforts,  indeed, 
have  followed  one  another  almost  aa  rapidly  as  guineaa 
from  the  die-preas  of  a  mint,  and  like  the  coin,  though  of 


virgin  gold,  ibey  seem  to  be  only  reproduetiaria  of  the  orig* 
ina]  atamp.  The  tale  uaually  opens,  as  in  the  novel  before 
us,  on  some  sutamnal  evening,  when  the  last  rays  of  the 
decUoing  aun  are  yet  gilding  the  horizon,  and  we  are  intnv 
duoed  perhaps  to  an  interesting  horseman,  whoae  mettled 
cbaiger  sparoa  the  ground  over  which  he  moves,  or  to  two 
agreeable  pedestrians  engaged  in  a  very  commonioative  di- 
alogue. As  the  narrative  progresses,  we  recognise  the 
hero  as  sn  old  aoquaintanoe*  who  has  figured  in  the  eight 
and  thirty  chapters  of  a  previous  duodecimo,  the  vilkatn 
and  sttb- villain  are  the  asme  nomitigated  aeoundrels  we 
have  so  often  wiahed  to  deapaleh,  and  the  heroine  appears, 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  a  I ifeleaa  embodiment  of  ideas  sod  feel- 
ings. When  the  plot  of  the  story  baa  been,  in  some  de» 
gree,  developed,  the  courae  of  true  love  flowa  on,  with  no 
other  interruption  than  the  moral  digressions  of  the  author, 
to  the  denouement,  where,  with  strict  poetic  justice,  he  makes 
a  happy  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

But  it  wouki  be  equally  unkind  and  unjust,  on  socouot 
of  this  aameneas  and  numnerisro,  to  deny  Mr.  James  veiy 
great  merit.  He  does  not  posaess,  it  ia  true,  that  nice  dis- 
crimination of  human  ehaiacter  and  that  gift  of  setting  be- 
fore us  with  exactness  and  vreusemJUance  its  diatinctiva 
forms,  which  constitute,  in  our  judgment,  the  great  charm 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Hia  figures  do  not  stand  out  from 
the  canvass.  They  are  ideal  existencea  rather  than  fleah 
and  blood.  Still  we  must  admit  that  abstractly  Mr.  James 
understands 

■*  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  morul  frame," 

even  if  he  cannot  show  their  bearing  on  individual  charac- 
ter, in  all  their  varying  and  wondroua  combinations.  As  a 
writer,  too,  Mr.  James  deserves  a  high  rank.  To  a  rare 
faculty  of  graphic  description,  he  unites  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  domeatic  habits  and  customs  of  the  countries 
where  his  plot  is  cast;  a  quality  that  adds  a  apecial  in- 
terest to  his  historical  romances. 

With  no  period  of  history  is  Mr.  James  more  familiar, 
from  long  study  and  accurate  research,  than  the  troublous 
end  stormy  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Many  of  his  most 
popular  novels  have  been  founded  upon  its  events  and  more 
than  once  before  has  he  narrated  the  religious  dissensions 
of  the  time,  the  turhulence  of  the  Guises  and  the  undaunt- 
ed courage  and  high-toned  honor  of  the  great  monarch  him- 
self. But  Mr.  James  has  not  relied  altogether  on  his  pre- 
vious information  for  the  materials  of  the  present  work. 
He  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  its  appearance  has  been  de- 
layed four  years,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  the  "  Xef- 
tres  Missives'"  of  Henry  IV.,  recently  published  by  the 
French  Government  Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Ber- 
gerde  Xivrey.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  James  haa  been  ena- 
bled to  throw  light  on  many  subjects  heretofore  obscured 
and  haa  produced  a  work  that  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  The  most  marked  defect  of  the  book  is,  per- 
haps, a  want  of  that  lucidus  ordo,  which  is  a«  essential  to  a 
proper  unfolding  of  historical  incident  aa  to  dramatic  po- 
etry. 

We  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  Mr.  James  deacribes  the  murder  of  Coligny  and 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  we  caimot  forbear 
quoting  the  passage : 

**  But  by  this  time  the  tocsin  was  ringing,  the  windows  of 
the  Papists,  acconling  to  previous  arrangement,  were  illu- 
minated with  lanterna  and  flambeaux ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  animated  by  the  thoughts  of  hia  father's  death,  and 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  against  his  supposed  murderers, 
was  before  the  house  of  the  Admiral.  The  slaughter  of 
Coligni  had  been  specially  intrusted  to  him.  and,  accompa- 
ated  by  the  Grand  Prior  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  with  a 
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Imrge  patty  of  toldieri,  he  hul  hutened  to  the  Rue  de  Be- 
tiiy  u  aoon  u  pemniMion  to  commenoe  the  masmore  wu 
grmntcd.  He  foand  Coeteiim  and  the  guard  before  the  hoase, 
with  niatchee  lighted,  and  prepared  to  begin  rhe  work  of 
death.  The  gatee  of  the  ooart  were  opened  at  the  ooni- 
mand  of  Coaaeins ;  bot  hie  purpoae  being  soon  diacovered, 
Ihe  door  of  the  hotel  was  defended  by  these  within,  and  one 
of  the  Swiss  gnard  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been 
left  with  ais  others  to  |>roteot  the  Admiml,  was  killed  at  his 
poet  in  attempting  to  do  hie  dnty.  Siv  of  the  atteodams  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Ooioe,  amoofst  whom  were  Besme,  a  Oerman. 
and  Petnioei,  an  Italian,  rushed  op  the  stairs,  and  soon 
■ade  their  way  to  the  chamber  of  Coligni,  while  the  Doke 
and  hie  friends  remained  below  in  the  coorl. 

**  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance,  Comaton  and 
other  attached  attendants  of  the  Admiral,  fled  to  his  room, 
where  they  found  him  at  prayers,  and  perfectly  prepared  for 
Ihe  fate  that  awaited  him.  On  learning  that  the  door  was 
forced,  Coligni  commanded  all  present  to  leave  him,  and 
prDvide,  if  possible,  for  their  own  safety.  Three  escaped, 
bot  the  rest  were  picked  off  i>y  the  arquebusiers,  as  they 
attempted  to  fly  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses. 

**The  first  of  the  assassins  who  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  wounded  man  was  the  German  Besme,  who  bad  been 
page  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and,  idvaneing  upon  Coligni, 
he  held  his  sword  to  the  victim's  breast,  demanding,  *  Art 
fhou  the  Admiral  r  *Iam,*  replied  Coligni,  with  perfect 
calmness:  *  Young  man,  thou  abouldst  respect  my  gray 
haini — nevertheleea,  thou  canat  abridge  my  life  but  little.' 
At  those  words,  Besme  plunged  his  aword  into  the  Admi- 
lal's  bosom,  and  then  aimed  a  bbw  ^  his  hesd,  whilst  the 
rest  dispatched  him  witli  repeated  wounds. 

**  The  Duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  hear  that  the  enemy  of 
his  house  was  no  more,  called  from  the  court  below,  to  in- 
quire if  the  deed  were  done;  and  on  Besme  replying  that 
the  Admiral  was  slain,  the  Duke  ordered  him  to  throw  the 
body  down  from  the  window;  adding,  'Monsieur  d'An- 
goul^me  will  not  believe  it  till  he  sees  him.*  The  unhappy 
Coligni.  dead  or  dying,  was  then  raised  by  Besme  and  Sar- 
Hilious  and  cast  down  into  the  court  below,  where  the  Duke 
of  Ouise  wiped  his  bloody  face  with  a  handkerchief,  that 
he  might  see  the  featnres.  Then,  as  he  recognised  the  man 
he  haled,  he  spurned  the  corpse  with  his  foot,  little  dream- 
ing that,  ere  many  years  had  passed,  the  cruel  and  deceitful 
Prince,  who,  more  than  any  other,  bad  urged  the  horrible 
deed  he  had  just  committed,  would  treat  his  own  dead  body 
with  the  same  indignity. 

"Leaving  the  house  of  the  Admiral,  Guise  hurries  on  to 
new  acU  of  butchery ;  exclaiming  to  the  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  *  Courage,  comrades,  we  have  begun  well !  On 
to  the  others!  The  King  commands  itl*  By  this  time  the 
tiger  spirit  of  a  Parisian  mob  was  let  looae ;  the  stieets 
were  filled  with  armed  multitudes  eager  for  blood;  the 
marked  bouses  of  the  Protestants  were  broken  open ;  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  starting  from  their  beds  at  the  sound 
of  the  demon-like  shouts,  which  were  rising  round  them, 
were  murdered  without  resistance ;  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
apared ;  the  unoffending  child,  the  defenceless  woman,  and 
the  impotent  old  man,  were  slaughtered  without  merey ; 
virtue,  and  learning,  and  wisdom,  proved  no  safeguard,  and 
all  the  fierce  passions  of  oar  depraved  nature,  unchained  in 
the  horrible  anarchy,  sated  themselves  with  crimes  too  fear- 
ful to  be  told.  Catholics  murdered  Catholic^,  the  heir  slew 
the  long-lived  possessor,  the  adulterer  dispatched  the  hua- 
band  of  his  paramour,  the  enemy  murdered  his  foe  in  his 
bed ;  and  all  who  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  Popery  were 
sUughtered  without  question ;  while  the  chiefs  of  this  dread- 
ful conspiracy  ran  through  the  streets,  at  the  head  of  their 
armed  followers,  exclaiming,  *  Kill  1  kill !' 

**  •  More  blood !  more  blood  I*  cried  Tavanaea;  *  bleeding 


is  as  good  in  aommer  aa  io  apnag.*  Itomble  jeeto  wffs 
thus  mingled  with  tbe  abouta  and  cries  of  the  BMrderwi, 
and  the  groans  and  screams  n(  their  rictima;  and  still  the 
bells  of  the  churches  tolled  aloud,  proclaiming,  io  the  in* 
fernal  spirit  of  perserotioo,  *  More  blood!  Bsore  blood f 
From  the  windows,  from  the  doors,  were  cast  forth  Um 
corpses  of  Ihe  mmdeesd  Prolslanta,  and  the  gatten  «( 
Paria»  in  Ihe  nsoalh  of  Auguai,  Uierally  flowed  with  iht 
blood  of  maiiy  of  the  qobleat  and  NKWt  virtaoas  nca  is 
France." 

The  mark  is  published  in  four  parts,  of  which  we  htn 
received  the  first  two  from  Messis.  Drinker  fie 


An  BnagmtikL^t  md  WwUmgw  tf 
«^pscia<«apesatSfl«^«*e/Wy  Qasaa.  ByJekmS^H^ 
a.  Jf.,  Principal^  the  Phiiaddpla*  JOigk  SekotL  Wi- 
ley  <f  Puinam.    New  York  and  Lmdom.    1847. 

It  ia  refreahing  in  Ibis  dv  oi  Delia  Craasa  Mlyad 
Germaa  myaticiam  to  turn  again  to  the  pors  fMntsissf 
English  verse.  To  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ire  we 
indebted,  not  for  the  iovenUon,  but  for  the  perfectioo  of 
that  measure,  which  in  honor  of  his  genius,  has  been  known 
ever  since  as  Ihe  **  Speneerian  atanxa.**  h  Is  the  man  ia 
which  Childe  Hsnld  is  written,  sod  iacQasidefedbyiU 
our  beat  writeia  as  Ihe  asoei  eooveoieni  measure  wbicktk* 
English  poet  can  adopt  for  the  full  development  of  kislofu- 
er  thoughu.  But  we  value  the  Fairy  Queen  lest  for  iu 
metre  than  for  its  poetic  beauties,  and  above  all  itf  pfi 
moral  and  intelleoUial  Iratha.  lu  beaotifol  allsforf  »  <■ 
verse  what  Ihe  ••  Pilgrim'b  Progseea'*  ia  ia  prnw-ssd  m 
oarefol  alody  will  leach  the  prorteai  poelaaMrsof  ihepfss* 
ent  day  that  perfe^  beauty  and  true  aablimitj  dwell  sloat 
in  the  walks  of  morality  and  virtue. 

This  volume  contains  a  life  of  Spenaer,  in  which  it  ben* 
tifully  pourtrayed  the  development  of  thoee  powers  wkkk 
at  laat  in  their  rich  harveat,  yielded  one  of  the  noblntp>- 
ema  of  the  English  language.  But  that  life  «ss  dowJ  ii 
darkneaa  and  aorrow.  There  ia  loo  aiuch  rssMo  10  be* 
lieve  that,  in  the  quaint  language  of  one  of  his  earlier  biog- 
rsphers,  **he  died  from  lark  of  bread.**  And  yet  Sir  P^h 
lip  Sidney  and  the  Eari  of  Leiceeter  were  his  {neBdi,«Brf 
he  waa  buried  near  Chaucer  ia  WeslmiBater  Abbey! 

**  Oh  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hoUow, 
And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and  high-boro ; 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titlea  may  follow 
The  relies  of  him  who  died  friendlMii  and  kwi !" 

We  «*4Miimend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  one  id  wkici 
Ihey  will  return  with  "  ever  fresh  deltghl." 

lu  typography  and  outward  execolion  suHaia  tbt  bi^ 
chaiacter  whiph  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  csublab- 
ed.    It  may  be  had  of  J.  W.  Randolph  dfc  Co. 

Irdanffe  Wcfeeme  to  the  StnHger,  or  an  Bsemen  tkmti 
Inhnd  m  1844  amd  1645.  For  ike  fvfoee  efftrf^ 
inveetigating  the  condition  of  ike  Poor.  Bj/  A.  3'arA''*'*- 
NeW'York:  Baker  and  Saibner,  145  JVowss  SLe^iX 
Park  Row.     1847. 

In  one  of  thoee  exquisite  hallada  which  havs  truttwttea 
to  other  lands  the  **  melodies**  of  Erin,  long  sisoe  ib<  baff 
of  Tara  baa  been  hushed,  Mr.  Moore  tells  a  pretty  ^oty  «•' 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  adorned  with  jewels  u^ 
costly  dress,  who  undertook  a  jouioey  alone,  fro«  oac  eso 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  with  a  wand  osly  io  btr  basi 
at  the  lop  of  which  was  a  ring  of  great  valoe,  sad  »be  s^ 
protected  from  insult  and  robbery  by  the  honor,  riitee  tw 
religion  of  the  inhabiUnta.  In  the  liule  book b«*»'*"** 
have  the  aimple  narrative  of  a  lady  who  has  perfowiw  • 
similar  expedition,  {barring  the  jewelry.)  tor  »be  bemhrt^i 
purpoae  indicated  io  the  tiUe-page,  aad  has  nsi  «>^  *^ 
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m|wetfui  weicooie  io  itm  green  isle  of  the  ocean.  But  a 
»vi  change  hat  come  o*er  this  verdant  eonntTy,  ■inee  the 
days  of  the  great  Brien«  and  onr  author  has  heard  instead 
of  thr  merry  langh  and  the  bliiheaome  carol  of  a  contented 
people,  the  moaaa  of  anguish,  the  crieaof  starring  miDions, 
tod  etery  sole  of  •*  the  still  aad  nrasto  of  homanitj.^  She 
has  gone  mostlj  oB  fooT,  unattended,  in  all  weaih«rs,to  the 
baoBis  of  diaeaae  and  penury  to  suoeor  the  distreiised.  She 
hu  lodged  in  the  huts  of  poor  men  and  fed  upon  the  **  pra- 
ties'* of  the  peasant,  where  pmtlee  were  to  be  had,  and  she 
has  written  down  her  adventures  on  thit  errand  of  meroy 
vitb  a  truthful  fumttt  air  that  we  like  eaperially.  Some  pas* 
Mges  there  are,  perhaps,  too  bluntly  told  (or  the  fastidiona 
nr.  but  to  ihoee  who  look  ai  the  spirtt«  the  meaning  of  the 
book,  they  can  give  no  offenee.  Unlike  all  her  predeoea* 
■ort  who  have  written  of  Irelandt  <Mir  aothor  gives  no  fan- 
Urtic  diseriptions  of  old  mine  or  decayed  easttes,  no  le- 
gnids  or  ehroniclea  of  eld,  nor  doea  she  enliven  her  pages 
»ith  the  Miekey-Free-alitics  of  the  Iriek  ooveliet,  or  the 
esqaetiy  of  that  bewitobing  damsel 

•••  Who  lives  on  the  hanks  of  Killamey.** 
Still  there  is  no  lack  of  miKhfuI  incident,  and  the  book 
overflows  with  that  genuine  humor  which  is  characteristic 
of  Faddy  ;  that  merriment,  "  which,"  a  native  assured  her. 
"begins  with  his  christening,  and  ends  only  when  Ac  if  wett 

^Jfttto/Memary:  an lUumoiatedAnnMai for  hdccctlvut, 
^*ted  »y  ReymeU  Coate»,  M.  D.  PhUaddp/M:  E,  If. 
^fer<fCo.    1948. 

frmdthp'M  Qfirmg:  •  CAnsfsMs,  Ntw  Ymr,  md  Bvtk^ 
^Ptumt  fur  1848.   Beslsn :  PMfips  4  AmIjiotii.  1848. 

Cftristma$  Bloswma  and  New  Y9ar'$  WrtaiKfar  1848.  By 
^"ctenosMW.    BoMtan:  PhU^^Sampmrn.    1848. 

C»rtil<sa  Ktep$ak9f»r  1848;  PhOad.    Brown,  Hayt  ^  Co. 

Aonuala  are  fraqoently  kN>ke4  opon  as  mere  babbles 
vpon  the  surface  of  literature,  as  evanescent  as  brilliant, 
^  when  the  festive  holiday  of  their  preseaution  peases 
^t  ^  are  generally  aoneigned  to  Che  oblivion  of  last  year. 
Wiih  nanyof  tlieae  ahomy  VDlnmes,thia  is  a  veiy  judicfout 
diapositioo  to  make  of  them,  wbile  othei«  deserve  a  kind- 
lier regard  and,  after  the  short-lived  glory  of  the  centre- 
^«t  should  have  "standing  toon**  on  the  ahelf  of  the  li- 
i^vy.  They  sobeerre  an  useful  purpose  io  indieatiog  the 
progresa  of  the  art  of  embellishment  and  latterly  the  en- 
rivings  of  the  belter  class  of  snnuals  have  been  decidedly 
f^-  Of  those  now  before  us,  three  have  been  published 
'^fvlariy  for  eeveral  years  and  stand  deeerredly  high  In 
public  f«vor.  The  "  Leafleto  of  Memory"  is  a  beamifol 
▼olame,  printed  on  the  best  paper  in  the  best  manner,  and 
•oold  be  a  most  appropriate  present  for  "  merrie  Christ- 
•"■■•'*  The  engravings  aramoetly  copies  of  foreign  prints, 
cxecDted  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  admire,  and  constitute, 
^«  think,  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  The  il- 
loninaiions.  however,  are  eiqoisite.  The  literary  oon- 
l^vts  oonsitt  of  selections  from  the  beet  authors  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  Morier,  Leiteb  Ritehie,  the  Detu  of 
'ittkwood,  Willis,  BCra.  Ellet,  T.  K.  Hervey.  Mra.  Si- 
«w»™ey.  dtc.  &c 

The  design  of  the  Keepsake  hae  been  to  present  the 

l^ediai  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  varioas 

lorns  of  pniee  and  verse^  cautiou^y  esolediog,  at  the  same 

^<M.  everything  of  a  eectarlan  biaa^    Thia  has  been  most 

fncefully  done  by  many  of  our  favorite  writers*  among 

^hoQ  we  notioe  M ra.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr-  W.  B. 

Sprsgoe,  Mra.,H.  B.  Stowe  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng.    These 

MBBals  will  be  found  at  the  Bookstore  of  Drinker  di  Mor- 
ris. 


7A«  JBoyV  Trmaurjf  of  Sporto^  PMtmss  and  RetnationM* 
With  nearly  four  hundred  engramngs.  Designed  by  Wil» 
lianu  and  engrMied  by  OUbert.  First  American  Edition. 
PhUaddpkia:  Lee  <f<  BUtnekard.    1847. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  we  should  have  con- 
sidered this  little  book  not  only  a  work  of  art  creditable 
alike  to  the  printer  and  engraver,  but  an  important  acces- 
sion to  Americsn  literature.  We  could  have  studied  con 
amore  all  its  suggestions  and  doubtless  we  should  have  been 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits.  On 
turning  over  the  lesves,  we  find  very  escellent  descriptione 
of  the  out-of-door  sports  we  used  to  engage  tn,  with  life- 
like illustrations  of  cricket,  archery,  kite-flying,  riding  and 
fencing  and  a  dissertation  on  angling,  which  cannot  fail  to 
entertain  the  follower  of  *'  honest  old  Isaaok,"  who  goes 
out  with  hook  and  line 

•*  To  lore  with  gaody  bait  ths  glittering  bitBod." 

Appended  to  the  book,  is  a  well-arranged  and  convenient 
index,  by  which  the  reader  can  refer  readily  to  any  sport 
of  the  compendium.  We  congratulate  the  rising  genera- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Treasury."  We  have  re- 
ceived it  through  J.  W.  Randolph  dc  Co. 

The  Boys  Avtwnn  Book,  wiHt  thirty-six  Ulustratimu.  By 
Thomas  MiOer,  Author  of  ''Rural  iSAelcAci,"  4«.  jVcts 
York:  Harper  4- Brothers.    1847. 

"  The  melancholy  daya  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year,"  and  with  them  the  roaeet  tipge  of  the  forest,  the  ru- 
ral sportg  of  the  season  and  the  annua)  gathering  in  of  the 
falling  chesnuts.  In  this  beautiful  little  volume,  (which  is 
published  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  thirty-aeven-and-a- 
half  cents,)  we  have  a  delightful  narrative  of  autumnal 
customs  and  country  amusements  among  the  lioys,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  heightened  by  spirited  woodenttf  of  fine 
execution.    For  sale  by  Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  Pobtical  Woims  or  Loid  Btboh.  Complete  in 
one  volume.  Collected  end  arranged  with  illustrative 
Notes  by  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Walter  Scott,  Bishop  Heber, 
dec,  &c.,  &c.  With  a  portrait  and  view  of  Newstead 
Abbey.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1847.  pp.  889. 

Thanks  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  Of  the  Appletons, 
we  have,  at  last,  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  lit- 
erature, a  coH^dete  American  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord 
Byron.  This  beautiful  voluoae  is  commendable  alike  for 
the  style  of  its  letter-press  and  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  the  poems,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  it  aa 
a  book  for  the  library.  The  portrait  of  the  poet  in  the 
frontispiece  is  a  gem.  Of  the  nun>l>erlees  pictures  of  his 
lordship's  head,  which  paintera  loved  to  copy  and  sculptora 
took  for  a  model,  we  have  never  seen  one  in  which  the 
burin  of  the  engraver  has  so  skilfnily  drawn  our  ideal  Uke- 
met.  It  is  just  as  we  can  imagine  him-*-etri kingly  haod- 
eome  and  intelleofoak 

To  eay  anything,  at  this  late  day;  of  the  merits  of  By- 
ron^s  brilliani  pmduetions,  woold  be  altogether  a  work  of 
supererogation,  bat  we  may  rematk,  with  referanee  to  the 
preaent  volume,  that  we  find  in  it  several  poems  witieh 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before ;  while  the  eopl- 
OQS  notes  it  containa  from  the  haoda  of  ootemporaneooe 
aothora,  present  a  very  readable  aceouot  of  the  state  of 
lettera  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  preaent  oentury.  in  this 
conneetion,  we  most  be  permitted  to  regret  that  nertain 
other  passages  of  rather  queationable  propriety,  hitherto 
omitted  from  the  poems,  have  been  supplied  by  the  compi- 
ler. 

Again  we  aay  that  the  eflbrts  of  the  Meesra.  Appleton  to 
furnish  the  public  with  an  uniform  edition  of  the  modem 


A  Few  Plain  Wardg  at  Parting  :  Bf  the  late  Editor.        [Notcmbeb,  1847. 


£nglish  Poets,  as  seen  in  their  former  exquisite  copies  of 
Moore  and  Soulhey  and  the  volume  now  before  us,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  We  hope  they  will  persevere  in  the 
enterprise.  This  book  has  readied  us  ibroujjh  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

*  H  MAXH  AOANATOS.     An  Address  delivered  be. 

fore  the  Literary  Societies  of  Randolph  Macon  CoUege^June 

1847.     By  Charles  F.  Deems,  Professor  in  the  University 

of  North  VaroUna.     PuUished  by  the  Washington  Literary 

Society.    Philadelphia :  Sarin  and  Ball.     1847. 

In  the  brief  spare  of  27  pa^es.  Professor  Deeras  embo- 
dies many  noble  truths  and  lofty  sentiments,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  students  of  Randolph  Macon  College  are 
determined  to  preserve.  We  had  marked  out  several  for- 
cible passages  to  lay  before  our  readers;  but  want  of  room 
forbids  a  quotation  of  them.  We  are  sorry  to  observe, 
however,  sever<ii  grammatieiams  and  blemishes  of  style, 
which  convince  us  that  the  Address  must  have  been  very 
hastily  composed.  On  page  19,  we  notice  (he  following 
sentence.  (The  Italics  ate  our  own.)  **  Spending  four 
years  at  the  aeat  of  a  college  and  going  mechanically 
through  a  set  of  tezt^booka  and  taking  a  diploma,  ore  noi 
education  ;  and  men  of  good  common  seose  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  If  is"  dec. 

But  de  minimis  non,  &c.  The  Address  is  well  printed 
and  is  prefaced  by  Lord  Bacon's  '*  Students  Prayer." 

Ths  Literary  World.    A  OoMtte  for  Authors^  Readers  and 
PvbUshers.    New-  York, 

We  have  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  what  they  al- 
readt  know,  that  this  Gaxette  is  edited  by  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman  Esq.,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  publications  in  America.  The  Reviews  of  new  bofiks 
are  always  just  and  sound,  informed  with  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  excellence  and  characterised  by  manly  candor  and 
honest  independence.  The  critic  pronounces  upon  all 
works  submitted  to  his  consideration  with  rigorous  impar- 
tiality— Jove  judical  eequo — bestowing  praise  or  censure  as 
the  subject  demands.  A  recent  number,  in  a  critical  notice 
df  Mr.  Simme'  **  Views  and  Reviews,"  makes  some  well- 
timed  reflections  upon  Southern  Literature,  to  which,  in 
the  main»  we  yield  assent.  Upon  one  point,  however,  we 
beg  to  correct  the  wiiter.  In  speaking  of  our  literati  of 
"settled  reputation  and  undoubted  talent,"  it  asserts  that 
the  list  "  comprises  no  other  names  than  those  of  Le^ar^, 
Sirams,  Tucker,  Coke,  (query,  P.  P.  Cooke)  and  Wilde." 
The  list,  we  submit,  is  much  longer  and  should  include, 
among  olhera,  the  names  of  Holmes,  A.  B.  Meek,  two  other 
Tuckers.  Longstreet,  Charlton,  Heath,  Howison,  6tc.  The 
writer  foi^ets  too  that  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  occupies  a 
distinguished  fiosttion  among  American  writers,  and  has  pro- 
duced several  dissertations  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Sir  James 
Macintosh.  If  we  are  permittee!  to  refer  to  writers,  long 
since  removed  from  among  us,  we  (urn  to  Munford,  the 
translator  of  the  Iliad  and  the  dara  et  venerdbUia  aDimna, 
William  Wirt  and  John  Marshall. 
The  same  number  of  the  Literary  World,  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  contains  a  graceful  little  poem  by  Tupper,  enti- 
tled "  Venus,**  in  answer  to  Longfellow*s  "  Mars." 


A  FEW  PLAIN  WORDS  AT  PARTING. 

BY  THB  LATB   EDITOR. 

In  Anguat,  1843,  we  assumed  the  Editorial  chair  of  the 
Messenger.  Such  a  position  had,  before  this,  appeared  to  us 
to  possess  many  advantages  and  attractions  ;  and  even  when 
there  waa  no  expectation  of  onr  ever  attaining  it,  more  than 
once  had  we  expressed  the  wish  for  that  which  we  have  oc- 
cupied for  the  last  four  years. 

It  was  with  alacrity  aad  delight,  thereforet  thai  we  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  our  new  duties.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  known  jealousy  of  the  Law,  mad  the  stern  exac- 
tions of  Imimssa  in  our  as  yet  too  practical  ooaotry,  we  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  their  claims  with  thp  acre  delightful 
pursuits  of  Literature.  In  our  opening  address  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  work,  it  was  announced  that  we  would  continue 
the  practice  of  Law ;  and  thus  between  it  and  the  Messen- 
ger have  four  years  passed  pleasantly  away,  and,  we  trust, 
not  withoot  leaving  some  record  of  good  in  their  rapid 
flight. 


But  here,  we  were  arrested  in  onr  career  by  the  onsoli- 
ciled  and  unexpected  iovitstion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  **  Vir- 
ginia Female  Institute,"  at  Suunlon  to  take  charge  of  their 
Institution,  which  they  wished  to  make  one  of  high  charac- 
ter and  wide  influence.  The  position  of  Principal  in  suek 
an  Institation  was  different  from  any  tbtt  we  had  eonteia- 
plated ;  but  its  usefulness  and  great  responsibility,  with  the 
flattering  inducements  held  out  by  the  Trustees,  entitled  it 
to  serious  consideration. 

Hitherto  either  a  professorship  in.some  important  and  arell 
e8tabii4hed  Literary  Institution,  or  the  exclusive  practice 
of  the  Law,  had  been  regarded  by  us  as  the  only  occu{n 
tion  for  which  the  Messenger  should  be  given  op.  Botsf- 
ter  the  beat  reflection  we  ooold  bestow  upon  the  subject, 
we  resolved  to  change  plans  and  aspirationa,— at  least  for 
the  present, — and  remove  to  Statmton. 

Education  is  the  great  want  of  onr  country,  as  it  ii  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  free  people ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  edocatioa  of  females,  who, 
as  the  mothers,  are  to  be  the  most  infloential  teadierz  of 
succeeding  generations.  Every  female  Inatilutloa  is  a  Nor- 
mal School,  wboee  pupils  are  sure  to  beoome  the  teachers 
of  those  who  must  inevitably  receitre  from  them  their  hae 
of  character  and  their  cast  of  thought.  But  whilst  other 
professions  are  overcrowded,  that  of  teaching,  which  sbooU 
certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  '*  learned  profeaaions."  is  toe 
often  left  to  inferior  agents ;  and  many,  who  should  a£t 
more  wisely,  commit  the  minds,  hearts  and  immortal  soali 
of  their  children  to  the  rare  and  training  of  peneos  wIm 
would  not  come  half  way  up  to  their  standard  for  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  or  a  divine.  And  then,  as  a  natural  conseqaeace, 
they  feel  themselves  above  the  "  poor  scboolmaslcr.''  We 
have  not  ao  learned  to  estimate  the  vahie  and  importaAee 
of  this  mighty  moral  instrumentality  ;  and  now  that  we  are 
about  to  wield  somewhat  of  its  influence,  we  almost  shiiak 
from  the  solemn  responsibility.  But  our  trust  is  wA  is 
ourselves,  but  in  dependence  upon  HiH,  by  whose  hesres* 
ly  light  we  shall  beek  to  be  guided. 

The  *'  Virginia  Feonie  Institate"  was  ineoiporaled  a  few 
years  since,  with  power  to  raise  a  Capita  ef  thirty  tboos* 
and  dollars,  A  good  part  of  this  suor  b«»  been  obtained  bf 
donations  and  subsoripliona  to  the  stock ;  and  a  large,  hand- 
some end  oommodioos  edifice  has  been  erected.  The  la* 
stit«ition  will  be  under  the  aespiees  of  lbs  Episeapal 
Church,  te  which  our  decided  preferences  have  bog  hees 
given  t  but  without  bigotry  or  illiberality.  In  it,  edoeaiiot 
will  be  conducted  upon  sound  religious  principles ;  sad  if 
there  has  been  any  thing  in  the  mfanner  in  which  we  have 
edited  the  Messenger  that  has  gained  the  applause  sad  is- 
spired  the  confidence  of  our  patrons,  we  wovtd  iavokr  their 
patronage  in  our  new  enterprise,  into  which  we  shall  cany 
the  sauM  leading  principles  which  have  guided  us  in  cdais| 
the  Messenger. 

In  taking  our  rekictant  leave  of  the  Messenger,  we  de- 
sire to  tender  to  its  patrons,  it*  contribotors,  and  the  gen^ 
rous  editorial  corps  who  have  so  liberally  aided  it  bj  tbeir 
flattering  notices,  our  hearty  thanks  and  cordial  good  wiaii- 
es,  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate  adieu. 

If  there  are  any  who  have  been  induced  to  take  the  wodt 
by  peraonal  kindness  to  us,  we  aak  them  to  extend  their 
confidence  and  supp<Mt  to  our  enterprising  socccssoi,  «ho 
will  soon  prove  himself  worthy  o(  them.  Well  endowed 
by  nature,  having  enjoyed  the  advanftages  of  the  beat  col- 
legiate education,  fond  of  Literattire,  acquainted  with  ia 
beat  authora,  aocustomad  to  the  uae  of  his  pen,  and  qaiM 
eotbnsiastic  in  his  devotion  to  the  Messenger,  he  bids  fiur 
to  raise  it  alx>ve  its  present  high  and  honorable  poattiea ; 
and  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasure,— for  it  would  be  a  plca- 
surs, — of  seeing  the  light  which  we  hers  endeavored  lo 
shed  from  its  pages  ecUpeed  hy  his  more  brillisat  sppconqf> 

Richmond,  October  25th. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVL 
1781. 

Coraw»||is  fortifies  Yorktown  and  concentrates  his  forces 
there.  Washington  invests  Yorktown.  The  espitula- 
tion. 

[August  2nd,  1781.]  Cornwallis  occupied 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  and  fortified 
them.  He  concentrated  the  whole  British 
force  in  Virginia,  at  those  posts,  by  the  22nd 
of  August.  Gloucester  Point  opposite  York- 
town  was  held  by  the  80th  regiment  and  the 
Hessian  regiment  of  Prince  Hereditaire  and 
the  Queen's  rangers, — the  whole  under  com- 
mand of  the  brave  and  energetic  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Dundas  of  the  artillery.  Tarleton 
"^ith  his  cavalry  afterwards  passed  over  to 
Gloucester  Point,  and  Dundas,  durincr  the 
•Jcge  that  ensued,  being  ordered  over  to 
Yorktown,  the  command  at  Gloucester  Point 
devolved  on  Simcoe,  who  being  incapable  of 
holding  it  on  account  of  feeble  health  was 
succeeded  by  Tarleton. 

Lafayette  hearing  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  now  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pamunkey  and  drew  nearer  to  York- 
town.  In  the  meantime  Washington  relin- 
quishing his  efforts  to  dislodge  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  New  York,  concerted  with  the 
''rench  naval  and  military  commanders  a  plan 
<>■  operations  against  Cornwallis,  and  with 
the  combined  American  and  French  armies 
»narched  for  Virginia.  August  30th,  Count 
oe  Grasse  with  a  fleet  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  and  entered   the   Chesapeake  Bay. 
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On  the  31st  his  advanced  ships  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  York.*  [September  5th.] 
A  partial  engagement  occurred  between  him 
and  the  English  admiral  Graves.  On  the 
10th  Count  de  Barras  joined  de  Grasse  with- 
a  naval  force  from  Rhode  Island.  Lafayette 
now  made  his  head-quarters  at  Williamsburg. 
Washington  attended  by  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  reached  that 
place  on  the  14th,  and  repairing  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  siege  of  York.  By 
the  25th,  the  combined  army,  amounting  to 
12,000  men,  together  with  5,000  militia  un- 
der Greneral  Nelson,  were  concentrated  at 
Williamsburg.  [September  28th,]  the  allies 
advanced  upon  York  and  invested  it,  the 
Americans  forming  the  right  below  the  town, 
the  French  the  leA  above  it,  and  each  extend- 
ing from  the  borders  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
hem  in  the  town  by  a  semicircle.  Greneral 
De  Choisy  invested  Gloucester  Point  with 
3,000  men.  The  enemy's  communication, 
by  water,  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  French 
ships,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 
river.  Cornwallis  some  time  before  this,  find- 
ing his  situation  growing  so  critical,  had 
anxiously  solicited  aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. Aid  was  promised  but  it  never  arrived. 
Washington  was  assisted  by  Lincoln,  Steuben, 
Lafayette,  Knox,  &c.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  General  the  Count  Rocham- 
beau. 

On  the  29th  the  British  commenced  a  can- 

*  Simcoe,  p.  248. 
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nonade.and  during  the  niaht  abandoned  some 
redoubts  and  retired  within  the  town.  Col. 
Alexander  Scammel  while  reconnoitering  the 
ground  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  horse  and  after  he 
had  surrendered,  received  a  wound  from  a 
Hessian,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days, 
greatly  lamented.  On  the  3rd  of  October, 
in  a  skirmish  before  Gloucester  Point,  Tarle- 
ton  was  unhorsed  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing made  prisoner.  The  British  sent  out 
from  Yorktown  a  number  of  necfroes  infected 
with  the  small  pox.  On  the  night  of  the  7ih, 
the  first  parallel  was  extended  two  miles  in 
length,  and  within  600  yards  of  the  British 
lines.  By  the  evening  of  the  9th  several  bat- 
teries being  completed,  Washington  himself 
put  the  match  to  the  first  gun  and  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened.  The  cannonade  continued  till 
the  15th.  Gornwallis  was  driven  from  Secre- 
tary Nelson's  house  where  he  had  made  his 
head-quarters.  •  A  red-hot  shell  from  a 
French  battery  set  fire  to  the  Charon,  a  Brit- 
ish 44  gun  ship,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
vessels,  which  were  consumed  in  the  night. 
The  ships  were  wrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire, 
which  ran  like  lightning  over  the  rigging  and 
to  the  tops  of  the  masts.  A  second  parallel 
was  now  completed  and  batteries  erected 
within  300  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
British  had  two  redoubts  about  300  yards  in 
front  of  their  lines  and  it  was  resolved  to  take 
them  by  assault.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  bordering  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
assigned  to  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  under 
Lafayette.  The  advanced  corps  was  con- 
ducted by  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  assisted 
by  Col.  Gimat.  The  attack  commenced  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  assailants 

♦  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  secretary  Nel- 
•on,  who  had  lieen  lon^  a  rocmber  of  the  Council,  retired 
from  public  affairs.  He  lived  at  Yorktown,  v^here  be  had 
erected  a  handsome  house,  adorned  with  *'achimney*piece 
and  some  bas  reliefs  of  Tery  fine  marble  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured." Lord  Cornwallia  made  his  head  quarters  in  this 
house,  which  stood  near  his  line  of  defensive  works.  It 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  artillery  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Secretary  Nelson  was  in  it 
when  the  first  shot  killed  one  of  his  negroes  at  a  little  dis- 
Unce  from  him.  What  increased  his  solicitude  was  that 
he  had  two  sons  in  the  American  army,  so  that  every  shot 
whether  fired  from  the  town  or  from  the  trenches  might 
prove  equally  fatal  to  him.  When  a  flag  was  sent  in  to 
request  that  he  might  be  conveyed  within  the  American 
hnea,  one  of  his  sons  was  obsenre'l  gaxing  wistfully  at  the 
gale  of  the  town,  by  which  the  aged  secretary  was  to  come 
****•  Comwallis  |>ennitted  his  withdrawal  and  he  was  taken 
to  Washington's  head  quarters.  Upon  alightinjc,  with  a 
serene  countenance  he  related  to  the  French  officers  who 
stood  around  him,  whnt  had  been  the  cflfect  of  their  batte- 

-k!!.     o  iT^  "*n '^  ***'  mansion  had  auflfered  from  the  fint 
•hot.    2  Chastellux,  pp.  24  27. 


entered  the  fort  with  the  point  of  thebayonet, 
without  firing  a  gun.     The  American  loss 
was  eight  killed  and  thirty  wounded.    Major 
Campbell  who  commanded  the  fort  was  woun- 
ded and  made  prisoner  with  about  thirty  sol- 
diers; the  rest  escaped.     During  the  assaalt 
the  British  kept  up  a  fire  along  their  whole 
line.     Washington,  Lincoln  and  Knox,  with 
their  aids,  having  dismounted,  stood  in  an 
exposed  situation  awaiting  the  result.    The 
other  redoubt  on  the  right  of  the  British  was 
taken  at  the  same  time,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  French,  commanded  by  Baron  de  Vio- 
menil.     He  lost  about  100  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  the  enemy  at  this  redoubt,  eigh- 
teen were  killed  and  forty-five  captured,  inclu- 
ding three  officers.     By  this  time  many  of  the 
British  guns  were  silenced  and  their  works 
were  becoming  ruinous.     About  4  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Col.  Abercrom- 
bie,  with  400  men,  made  a  sortie  against  two 
unfinished  redoubts  occupied  by  the  French. 
Afler  spiking  some  cannon,  the  British  were 
driven  back  with  a  small  loss  on  each  side. 
One  hundred  piecBS  of  heavy  ordinance  were 
now  in  full  play  against  the  enemy.    The 
British  had  nearly  ceased  firing.  On  the  17tb, 
Cornwallis  by  a  fiag  requested  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.     On  the  19th  of  October,  1781, 
the  British  forces  at  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter Point  were  surrendered.     At  about  12 
o'clock,  the  combined  army  was  drawn  up 
along  a  road,  in  two  lines,  extending  more 
than  a  mile,  the  Americans  on  the  right,  the 
French  on  the  lefl.  At  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can line,  Washington  appeared  on  horseback 
surrounded  by  his  aids.    At  the  head  of  the 
French  line  was  posted  Count  Rochambeau. 
The  concourse  of  spectators  from  the  coob- 
try  was  equal  in  number  to  the  military.    At 
2  o'clock  the  captive  army  advanced  throagh 
the  line  formed  for  their  reception.     Coro- 
wallis  pretending  indisposition  was  not  pre- 
sent.    His  place  was  filled  on  the  occasion 
by  General  O'Hara.    This  officer  mounted  oo 
a  fine  charger,  made  the  surrender.    The  loss 
during  the  siege  was,  French  50  killed,  127 
wounded;  Americans  27  killed,  73  wounded. 
According  to  Cornwallis'  account,  his  loss 
was  156  killed,  326  wounded,  70  missing; 
total,  552.      The  whole  number  of  men  sur- 
rendered, 7,247;  75  brass,  169  iron  cannon; 
7,794  muskets  with  stores,  money  and  2S 
colors. 
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The  following  Memoir  of  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  was  composed  by  my  uncle,  the  late 
Dr.   Samuel    L.    Campbell,   of  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia.     He  married,  in  1794,  a 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,    of 
Princeton  and   died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1840.     During  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  blind,  and  it  was  during  this 
period,  that  he  dictated  to  his  children  the 
following    narrative.      It  so  happened  that 
when  I  was  preparing  my  own  manuscript  of 
the  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Col- 
ony and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia,"  for 
the  press,  a  copy  of  my  uncle's  Memoir  was 
communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Campbell,  and,  with  his  consent, 
it  is  here  published,  and  I  am  happy  in  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power  to  lay  before  the  reader 
so  interesting  a  production. 

Memoir  of  the  Battle  <f  Point  Pleasant,  by 
Samuel  L.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  <f  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia, 

The  following  Memoir  relates  to  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  Western  Virginia, 
comprising  all  the  years  from  54  to  79  of  the 
last  century.  At  first  nothing  more  was  con- 
templated than  a  short  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  74,  but  on  examination,  that  trans- 
action was  found  to  be  so  intimately  connec- 
ted with  others,  both  anterior  and  subsequent, 
that  it  was  judged  best  to  give  greater  latitude 
to  the  memoir.  It  has  been  chiefly  formed 
from  recollections  partly  of  some  portions  of 
history  which  the  writer  met  with  many  years 
^go;  partly  from  the  narratives  of  sundry 
persons,  most  of  whom  had  been  actors  in 
the  Indian  wars.  Resting  as  it  does  so  much 
upon  memory,  there  may  be  inaccuracies,  and 
incidents  may  have  been  overlooked,  which 
should  have  been  noticed.  But  these  it  is 
thought  will  not  be  of  much  importance, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  writer  in  want  of 
sufficient  materials,  was  unable  to  go  much 
Jnto  detail.  The  memoir  itself  is  little  more 
than  an  outline  or  general  view,  and  there- 
fore can  possess  little  interest  otherwise  than 
^  it  excites  enquiry  and  attracts  attention  to 
*  subject  important  indeed,  but  hitherto  neg- 
lected. The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
^cry  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  history. 


This  remark  applies  particularly  to  that  sec- 
tion commonly  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
which  lying  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  stretches 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Alleghany  mountain. 
Of  this  many  of  the  inhabitants  know  little 
more  than  what  they  see.     They  see  a  coun- 
try possessing  salubrity  and  fertility,  yielding 
plentifully,  in  great  variety,  most  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ;  a  country  which  has  ad- 
vantages,   conveniences    and   blessings,   in 
abundance,  in  profusion,  I  had  almost  said 
in  superfluity.     But  they  know  not  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  occu- 
pants ;  they  know  not  who  were  the  first  set- 
tlers, whence  they  came,  at  what  time,  in 
what  numbers,  nor  what  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  nor  what  was  the  progress  of 
population.     One  who  would   become   ac- 
quainted with  these  matters,  must  travel  back 
a  century  or  more ;  he  must  witness  the  early 
adventurers  leaving  the  abodes  of  civilization 
and  singly,  or  in  families,  or  in  groups,  com- 
posed of  several  families,  like  pioneers  on  a 
forlorn  hope,  enterhig  the  dark,  dreary,  track- 
less forest,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  nur- 
sery of  wild-beasts  and  the  pathway  of  the 
Indian.      Ader  traversing  this  inhospitable 
solitude  for  days  or  weeks  and  having  be- 
come weary  of  their  piTgrimage,  they  deter- 
mined to  separate  and  each  family  taking  its 
several  course  in  quest  of  a  place  where  they 
may  rest,  they  find  a  spot  such  as  choice, 
chance  or  necessity  points  out;  here  they 
sit  down  ;  this  they  call  their  home — a  cheer- 
less, houseless  home.     If  they  have  a  tent, 
they  stretch  it  and  in  it  they  all  nestle  ;  other- 
wise the  umbrage  of  a  wide-spreading  oak, 
or,  mayhap,  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  their 
only  covering.      In  this  new-found   home, 
while  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  common 
frailties  and  ills  of  humanity,  many  peculiar 
to  their  present  condition  thicken  around 
them.     Here  they  must  endure  excessive  la- 
bor, fatigue  and  exposure  to  inclement  sea- 
sons ;  here  innumerable  perils  and  privations 
await  them  ;  here  they  are  exposed  to  alarms 
from  wild  beasts  and  from  Indians.     Some- 
times driven  firom  home  they  take  shelter  in 
the  breaks  and  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  continue  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense ;  venturing  at  length  to  re- 
connoitre their  home,  they  perhaps  find  it  a 
heap  of  ruins,  the  whole  of  their  little  pectP- 
lium  destroyed.    This  frequently  happened* 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country  being  few  and 
in  most  cases  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  each  group,  fully  occupied  with  its 
own  difficulties  and  distresses,  seldom  could 
have  the  consolation  of  hoping  for  the  advice, 
Assistance  or  even  sympathy  of  each  other. 
Many  of  them,  worn  out  by  the  hardships  in- 
separable from  their  new  condition,  found 
premature  graves ;  many  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  were  massacred  by  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  peace  and  tranquillity,  if  it 
came  at  all,  came  at  a  late  day  to  the  few  sur- 
vivors. 

*'  Tantae  erat  molis — condere  gentem/* 

Here  have  been  stated  a  few  items  of  the  first 
cost  of  this  country,  but  the  half  has  not 
been  told ;  nor  can  we  calculate  in  money 
the  worth  of  the  sufferings  of  these  people ; 
especially  we  cannot  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  the  lives  that  were  lost. 
An  historical  account  of  the  early  settlements 
of  the  country  is  a  desideratum.  Much  in- 
deed that  might  go  to  form  such  a  work  has 
been  irrecoverably  lost ;  much  might,  by  care 
and  industry  be  collected,  enough,  if  used  by 
a  skilful  hand,  to  form  a  work  which  would 
merit  the  public  patronage.  The  writer  must 
here  acknowledge  that  a  number  of  facts 
were  communicated  to  him  by  two  individu- 
als of  Rockbridge  county,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself.  These  individuals  were  An- 
drew Reid,  £9q.  and  William  Moore,  Esq. 
They  were  both  in  the  campaign  of  1774,  and 
both  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  and  acted 
well  their  several  parts.  Mr.  Reid  was  known 
to  have  certainly  killed  an  Indian  early  in  the 
engagement ;  Mr.  Moore  bore  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground a  wounded  soldier.  Standing 
near  to  his  fellow  when  the  wound  was  given, 
at  much  personal  risk,  being  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy's  line,  he  received  his  wounded 
companion  on  his  shoulders  and  bore  him  to 
the  camp,  there  placing  him  under  the  care 
of  attendants  he  returned  to  the  fight,  in 
which  both  he  and  Mr.  Reid  continued  until 
victory  declared  in  favor  of  the  white  men. 
This  wounded  soldier  was  John  Steel,  of  Au- 
gusta, who  was  shot  quite  through  the  chest. 
From  this  wound,  although  at  first  deemed 
mortal,  he  recovered  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able 
to  ride  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Early  in  the  revolutionary  war  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  subordinate  officer,  and  continued 


in  this  service  until  the  struggle  was  over,  at 
which  time  he  was  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Soon  af^er  returning  to  his  na- 
tive state  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  performed  during  the  con- 
stitutional term.  He  was  again  appointed 
by  the  same  authority  to  an  important  agency 
in  the  south-west,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
now  distinctly  remembered.  He  removed 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Natchez,  where  he  undertook  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant.  When  a  ter- 
ritorial government  was  established  in  Mis- 
sissippi he  was,  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  appointed  governor.  Nothing 
more  of  him  is  known  by  the  writer,  save 
that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  half 
a  century  afler  receiving  the  wound  at  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

During  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  new  settlements  of 
Virginia  suffered  much  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions. At  this  time  France  had  possession 
of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas ;  the  river  St 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  were  under  her  con- 
trol. For  the  defence  and  maintenance  of 
these  possessions  many  strong  ibrtifications 
were  erected  at  different  points,  among  which 
were  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Stanwix,  Detroit  and 
others.  Fort  DuQuesne  was  erected  in  1756 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers.  It  is  evident  that  the  de» 
siorn  of  the  French  monarch  was  to  coaoect 
Quebec  with  New  Orleans,  by  establishing  a 
chain  of  posts  along  the  great  waters,  and 
thus  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.  That  large 
scope  of  country  bounded  by  the  north-west- 
ern lakes,  the  river  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
was  wholly  claimed  by  the  western  Indians. 
MSny  separate  and  independent  tribes  were 
planted  throughout  its  whole  extent.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  resided  in  villages  and 
were  oflen  at  war  with  each  other,  but  all 
viewed  the  whites  as  a  common  enemy. 
Among  them  the  Shawnees  stood  pre-emi* 
nent  for  power  and  proviess.  Their  villages 
I  were  on  the  Scioto,  and  were  near  to  the 
whites.  These  different  causes  rendered 
them  more  formidable. 

At  fort  DuQuesne   was  constantly  kept, 
by  the  French  traders,  a  full  supply  of  arms, 
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ammonition,   blankets,  watnpum  and  such 
other  articles  of  traf&c  as  suited  the  Indian 
market.     Thus  the  Indians  were  attached  to 
the  interests  of  France  and  enlisted  in  her 
cause.    The  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  that  time, 
extended  from  the  North  Carolina  line  on 
the  Holston,  to  a  point  somewhere  near  fort 
DuQuesne,  a  distance  of  probably  three  or 
four  hundred  miles.     The  whole  of  this  great 
extent  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians  and  was  often  entered  by  them  in 
bands  of  ten  or  twenty,  murdering,  plunder- 
ing, and  capturing  families,  seldom  remain- 
ing longer  than  from  ten  to  twenty  hours, 
retreating  in  so  short  a  time  that  rarely  an 
adequate  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
or  pursue  them,  and  if  pursued,  the  Indian, 
by  wily  stratagems,  would  often  elude  his 
pursuers.     The  settlement  remained  in  this 
unpleasant  state  for  a  number  of  years  with 
no  protection,  and  always  apprehensive  of 
danger.     By  the  fall  of  the  unfortunate  Brad- 
dock  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  in  the 
year  1755,  matters  were  rendered  incompara- 
bly worse.     The  dogs  of  border  war  were 
completely  unkennelled.     A  large  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  felt  the  shock  of 
this  catastrophe;  but  the  settlements  most 
exposed  were  in  the  district  of  country  lying 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Potomac 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  and  thence  to 
the  Carolina  line  on  the  Holston.     Many  in- 
dividuals and  families  (led  from  the  valley  over 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  safety.     Fear  seemed  to 
seize  the  whole  community,  and  the  name  of 
an  Indian  struck  terror  through  the  entire  set- 
tlements.    Those  who  did  not  leave   their 
homes  depended  for  safety  upon  rudely  con- 
structed forts,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
every  neighborhood.   But  alas!  the  first  alarm 
was  often  thc'sound  of  the  rifle  or  war-whoop 
of  the  Indian  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey. 
[1759.]    A  band  of  the  Shawnees  made  a  H^e- 
scent  upon  Kerr's  creek,  in  what  is  now 
Rockbridge  county.     They  killed  and  took 
prisoners  many  persons,  the  number  not  now 
known.     One  of  these  being  tomahawked, 
scalped  and  left  for  dead,  recovered  and  lived 
t^Jirty  or  forty  years.     In  1763  a  party  of  the 
same  tribe  visited  the  same  place,  killed  and 
*ook  captive  thirty  or  forty  persons,  and  set 
^ut  on  the  next  day  on  their  return  to  their 
towns.     In  both  instances  they  returned  by 
easy  journeys,  carrying  with  them  their  scalps, 


prisoners,  and  spoils,  unopposed  and  unpur« 
sued.  These  are  specimens  of  the  mode  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  they  show  the  depressed 
spirit  of  the  whites,  when  twenty-seven  In- 
dians could  come  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  commit  such  depredations 
and  go  off  unscathed !  [1763.]  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  ratified  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  *  which  gave  some  respite.  Hostili- 
ties, in  a  great  measure,  ceased  and  prison- 
ers were  surrendered.  Many  of  the  settlers 
now  supposed  that  there  were  grounds  to 
hope  for  a  permanent  peace.  In  the  year 
1759  Quebec  had  been  subdued  to  the  Brit- 
ish arms  under  General  Wolfe,  and  by  treaty 
all  the  French  possessions  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America  were  surrendered  to 
the  British,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  French 
influence  would  cease.  But  this  hope  was 
chimerical ;  deep-rooted  enmity  and  strong 
antipathy  existed.  The  whites,  during  the 
late  war,  had  suffered  much  from  Indian  bar- 
barity, pillaging  and  burning  their  dwellings, 
murdering  the  inhabitants,  carrying  many 
into  captivity,  and  of  these  putting  to  death 
not  a  few  by  lingering  and  painful  tortures. 
These  cruelties  were  commonly  perpetrated 
along  the  frontier.  Few  settlements  or  even 
neighborhoods  escaped.  Where  had  lately 
stood  a  comfortable  cabin,  occupied  by  an 
industrious,  and  peaceable,  and  contented 
family,  might  now  be  6een  a  pile  of  ashes 
slaked  with  blood.  All  ages,  all  conditions 
were  alike  exposed.  The  ruthless  savage 
felt  no  more  pity  for  the  delicate  female  or 
helpless  infant,  than  did  his  hatchet  or  scalp- 
ing knife.  The  settlers  viewed  the  savages 
as  enemies  to  mankind,  that  ought  to  be 
blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  many 
thought  that  he  who  killed  one,  of  whatever 
tribe,  was  doing  God's  service.  The  Indians, 
too,  were  not  behind  in  hate.  Their  ancient 
jealousies  still  existed.  They  viewed  the 
whites  as  unrighteous  intruders  upon  a  soil 
which  had  been  theirs  by  birthright  and  long 
possession.  They  recollected  their  unexam- 
pled success  in  the  late  border  wars,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  wished  their  renewal. 
From  such  tempers  and  dispositions,  from 
the  indulgence  of  such  passions,  it  were 
strange  if  there  should  not  result  consequen- 
ces similar  in  their  nature,  and  ere  long  this 

*  Col.  Stewart  saya  that  this  treaty  was  formed  by  Col. 
Bouquet  in  1764  instead  of  1763. 
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did  happen.    A  party  of  armed  men  entered 
the  cabin  of  Logan,  a  celebrated  Mingo  chief 
and  in  his  absence  slaughtered  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  women  and  children.    This  chief, 
upon  his  return,  became  indignant,  implaca- 
ble, and  irreconcilable.    Another  massacre 
was  perpetrated  &r  up  the  Ohio,  upon  a  set- 
tlement of  peaceable  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  Grave  creek.    This  outrage  and 
the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle,  a  Delaware  chief, 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  1763.     Indians  consider  it 
an  imperative  duty  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  friends.     The  hatchet  was  consequently 
raised  and  blood  streamed  along  the  frontier 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.    Thus 
these  imprudent  men,  by  murdering  those 
Indians  in  time  of  peace,  brought  destruc- 
tion on  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
defenceless  individuals.    This  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  year  1774.    In  this  year 
the  government  of  Virginia  determined  to 
send  an  army  into  the  Indian  country.    One 
division  of  this  army  was  to  be  levied  from 
the  Redstone  country,  near  Pittsburg,  and 
from  the  north-eastern  counties  of  the  great 
Valley,  to  march  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Another  division  was  to  be  raised 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  chiefly  from  the 
counties  of  Augusta  and  Botetourt,  to  be 
under  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis 
of  the  latter  county,  and  were  directed  to 
march  directly  through  the  mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  governor  with  the 
first  division.     About  the  first  of  September 
nearly  all  the  troops  destined  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  army  had  assembled  in 
Greenbriar  and  pitched  their  tents  at  Camp 
Union,  *  where  Lewisburg  now  stands.    A 
few  companies,  however,  which  were  to  have 
been  raised  on  the  head-waters  of  Holston 
and  New  River,  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Christian,  had  not  yet  arrived.    For  these 
General  Lewis  waited  several  days,  but  ap- 
prehending that  longer  delay  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  11th  of  the  month  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  strike   their  tents  and  commence  their 
march.    They  amounted  to  a  thousand  armed 
men,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major  Field 
with    seventy   volunteers   from    Culpepper. 

«  Col.  Stewart  calls  this  station  Fort  Savannah. 


There  were  besides  a  number  of  unarmed 
attendants,  such  as  pack-horse-driven,  bul- 
lock-drivers, &C.     The  subsistence  of  the 
troops  was  a  per-diem  allowance  of  flour  and 
fresh  beef.     The  flour  and  camp  equipage 
were  conveyed  on  pack-horses ;  the  buUocb 
were  driven  in  the  rear  of  the  army  and 
slaughtered    as   occasion  required.     Since 
there  was  neither  road  nor  pathway  through 
the   mountainous   wilderness,   Captain  Ar- 
buckle  preceded  with  a  band  of  men  who 
acted  as  pioneers  to  examine  and  mark  out 
the  route  for  the  army.    This  was  so  laid  out 
as  to  strike  high  on  the  Kanawha,  near  io  ih% 
point  where  it  takes  its  name  and  thence 
down  its  right  bank.    At  the  mouth  of  the 
Elk  a  halt  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing canoes  to  transport  the  heavy  bag- 
gage to  Point  Pleasant.  By  this  scheme  it  was 
intended  to  get  rid  of  the  incumbrance  of  all 
those  pack-horses,  which  would  not  be  want- 
ed after  a  junction  with  the  northern  division. 
The  canoes  being  completed,  the  army  moved 
forward  and  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the 
last  day  of  September.    This  point  is  a  pro- 
montory formed  by  the  Great  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  rivers,  where  the  former  falls  into  the 
latter  at  right  angles.    As  the  northern  di- 
vision had  not  reached  this  place  and  no  ad- 
vices nor  orders  had  been  received  firom  the 
Governor,  the  troops  were  directed  to  form 
an  encampment.     For  this  purpose  the  pro- 
montory afibrded  ground  highly  eligible,  de- 
fended on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  and  on 
the  south-west  by  the  Kanawha,  whikt  its 
eastern  side  lay  open  to  an  immense  wilder- 
ness.   This  promontory  was  elevated  con- 
siderably above  the  high-water  mark,  and  aA 
forded  an  extensive  and  variegated  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.    Here  were  seen 
hills,  mountains,  valleys,  clifis,  plains,  and 
promontories,  all  covered  with  gigantic  for- 
ests, the  growth  of  centuries,  standing  m 
their  native  grandeur  and  integrity,  unsub- 
dued, unmutilated  by  the  hand  of  man,  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  the  season  and  raising  aloft 
in  mid  air  their  venerable  trunks  and  branches 
as  if  to  defy  the  lightning  of  the  sky  and  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind.     This  widely  extend- 
ed prospect,  though  rudely  magnificent  and 
picturesque,  wanted,  nevertheless,  some  of 
those  softer  features  which  might  embellish 
and  beautify,  or  if  the  expression  were  per- 
mitted, mifirht  cknUze  the  savage  wildness  of 
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some  of  Natare's  noblest  efforts.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  no  villages  nor  hamlets,  not  a  farm 
house  nor  cottage,  no  fields  nor  meadows  with 
their  appropriate  furniture,  shocks  of  corn  nor 
herds  of  domestic  animals.  In  its  widest 
range  the  eye  would  in  vain  seek  to  discover 
a  cultivated  spot  of  earth  on  which  to  repose. 
Here  were  no  marks  of  industry,  nor  of  the 
exercise  of  those  arts  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man ;  here  Na- 
ture had  for  ages  on  ages  held  undisputed 
empire.  In  the  deep  and  dismal  solitude  of 
these  woodlands  the  lone  wanderer  would 
haFe  been  startled  by  the  barking  of  the 
watch-dog,  or  the  shrill  clarion  of  a  chanti- 
cleer. Here  the  whistling  of  the  plough-boy 
or  the  milk-maid's  song,  sounds  elsewhere 
heard  with  pleasing  emotions,  would  have 
been  incongruous  and  out  of  place. 

From  this  same  promontory  were  to  be 
seen  two  mighty  rivers,  travelling  in  different 
directions,  from  far  distant  sources,  rolling 
on  with  strong  but  noiseless  current  their 
mimense  volumes  of  water,  here  about  to 
QDite  their  forces  and  form  one  majestic 
stream  and  this  too  hastening  away  South- 
Westwardly  in  a  serpentine  course  to  min- 
gle his  waters  with  the  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  great  collection  of  water  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  flowed  in  one  un- 
broken current,  connecting  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  North  with  the  Father  of  riv- 
ers,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  the  lately  arrived  troops. 
The  Ohio  river  when  found  a  century  ago 
was  named  by  the  French  "  La  Belle,"  the 
Beautiful.  From  its-  possessing  an  assem- 
blage of  beauties  it  seems  to  have  a  just 
claim  to  this  appellation. 

"  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*erflowing  full.** 

The  beauties  of  this  river  were  all  from  Na- 
ture ;  cities  or  towns  had  not  arisen  on  its 
margin ;  no  water-crafl  rested  on  its  bosom ; 
not  a  boat  or  bark  was  seen  to  diversify  its 
surface  or  give  it  animation.  So  far  as  it 
respected  man,  it  was  a  watery  waste,  unin- 
teresting, unprofitable  and  unpromising.  For 
^  yet  no  one  had  dreamed  that  ere  long  this 
would  become  a  high-way  of  commerce  or 
that  numerous  swift  ships  would  be  at  no  dis- 
tant day  seen  stemming  its  current,  freighted 
with  the  fruits  and  fabrics  and  riches  of  other 


climes,  transporting  them  for  exchange  and 
thus  meeting  the  wishes  and  wants  of  thou- 
sands of  civilized  inhabitants  residing  on  its 
borders  and  spread  abroad  on  the  adjoining 
regions.  The  mind  of  man  is  oflen  busied 
in  searching  after  novelties  and  possibilities, 
and  sometimes  afler  impossibilities.  Yet  it 
is  believed  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  no  one  had  anticipated  those 
astonishing  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  the  Western  country  and  which 
have  been  the  result  of  human  in^genuity, 
industry  and  enterprise. 

The  troops  now  lay  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  enemy, — an  enemy  subtle  and 
insidious,  and  who,  roused  by  danger,  would 
exert  all  his  energy  and  strength  and  employ 
every  artifice  to  destroy  or  drive  from  his 
borders  these  hostile  invaders.  General 
Lewis  himself  possessed  military  talents  and 
had  much  experience  in  Indian  warfare.  He 
could  therefore  pretty  correctly  estimate  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  and  is  said  to  have  been  much  dissat- 
isfied with  the  course  which  the  affairs  of 
the  campaign  had*  taken.  Before  entering 
on  the  command  he  had  been  assured  that 
he  would  be  met  at  Point  Pleasant  by  the 
Northern  troops,  which  united  with  his  own 
would  constitute  an  army  able  to  overawe  the 
enemy  and  penetrate  his  country.  But  this 
assurance  had  not  been  verified.  No  North- 
ern troops  had  arrived  ;  no  advices  had  been 
received.  He  found  himself  now  far  advanc- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  with  only  a  few  raw,  un- 
disciplined militia  to  stand  against  all  the  force 
which  numerous  tribes  of  savages  confedera- 
ted in  one  common  cause,  might  embody,  to 
destroy  their  common  enemy.  He  was  so- 
licitous not  only  for  the  troops  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  but  also  for  the  eventual 
success  of  the  campaign.  What  opposition 
the  army  might  meet  with  on  entering  the 
enemy's  territory ;  what  delays,  disasters  and 
difficulties  he  might  be  obliged  to  encounter 
in  a  country  whose  geography  was  but  little 
known ;  how  far  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  army  to  proceed  and  what  length  of  time 
would  be  necessary  for  completing  its  ope- 
rations,— ^were  problems  which  could  be  solv- 
ed only  by  actual  experiment.  General  Lewis 
saw  that  much  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tion had  already  passed  away.  The  days 
were  becoming  short  and  the  weather  cold. 
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and  if  the  severity  of  the  winter  should  stop 
the  progress  of  the  army  before  the  Indians 
were  subdued,  nothing  would  be  gained  and 
the  public  expectation  would  be  disappoint- 
ed. When  he  first  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant, 
he  sent  runners  to  find  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Governor  and  bring  advices.  He  also 
undertook  the  erection  of  a  block-house, 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  depository  for 
such  baggage  and  stores  as  the  army  would 
not  need  while  traversing  the  Indian  coun- 
try, but  which  might  be  left  here  under  the 
protection  of  a  guard  until  the  army  should 
return  to  this  place.  He  also  adopted  other 
precautionary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops ;  among  these  was  an  order  prohibit- 
ing the  soldiers  from  leaving  the  camp  with- 
out permission.  This  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  men  from  going  out  singly  or  in 
small  groups,  lest  they  should  be  cut  off  by 
the  scouts  of  the  enemy  and  also  that  all  the 
troops  might  be  ready  to  act  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  any  emergency.  But  this  or- 
der was  not  regarded.  Many  of  the  men 
continued  to  go  out  every  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  as  they  had  done  before  the 
order  was  issued.  This  was  irksome  and 
unpleasant  to  the  commander,  who  was 
vested  with  ample  authority,  but  without  the 
power  to  enforce  obedience.  To  resort  to 
military  punishment  would  have  been  vain. 
Most  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers 
indulged  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
coercion  might  have  produced  open  muti- 
ny. Whilst  the  troops  lay  here,  some  dis- 
content took  place  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  provision.  Certain  companies 
complained  of  partiality,  alleging  that  they 
had  drawn  beef  of  very  inferior  quality,  whilst 
other  companies  fared  much  better.  This 
drew  forth  an  order  from  the  commander, 
directing  that  all  beef  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity should  be  first  slaughtered  and  distribu- 
ted to  the  troops  alike.  This  order  was  is- 
sued on  the  9th  of  October,  and  on  the  next 
morning  before  the  break  of  day  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  lefl  the  camp 
to  seek  their  rations  in  the  woods.  Before 
this  all  the  game  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp  had  been  killed  or  driven  off. 
About  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  October,  a  strong  band  of  Indians 
was  found  advancing  on  the  camp.  A  de- 
tachment from  the  army  ordered  to  meet 


them  commenced  a  heavy  fire  soon  after 
sunrise.  By  this  time  the  hunters  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  quite  out  of  heariog, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  battle  until  they 
returned  in  the  evening.  A  few  huntere, 
perhaps  half-a-dozen,  who  had  taken  their 
course  up  the  river,  met  the  Indians  and 
were  killed  or  driven  back.  Thns  by  this  act 
of  disobedience  the  army  was  deprived  on 
this  important  occasion  of  about  a  hundred 
of  its  best  marksmen,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of 
its  whole  number.  Had  these  been  present, 
the  action  would  probably  have  been  of  short- 
er duration  and  less  disastrous.  The  army 
under  General  Lewis  had  never  been  sub- 
jected to  discipline.  It  had  been  gathered 
in  a  mountainous  country  and  {>ronght  with 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  a 
spirit  which  mountaineers  always  possess, 
which  sometimes  prompts  to  great  and  noble 
deeds,  but  which  is  wholly  incompaciblewith 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  unless  when 
modified  and  corrected  by  much  training  and 
discipline.  These  men  were  healthy,  active 
and  energetic  and  accustomed  to  the  toils 
and  privations  of  new  settlers.  They  were 
well  prepared  for  the  hardships  of  a  mihtary 
life  and  when  tried  in  battle  were  found  to 
possess  that  firm  and  persevering  coorage 
which  insures  victory.  They  were  indeed 
the  raw  materials  from  which  by  proper  train- 
ing, might  have  been  manufactured  as  gal- 
lant and  efficient  soldiers  as  ever  man<Eu- 
vred  on  the  fields  of  Warsaw  and  Waterloo. 
Let  us  return  from  this  digression.  At  an 
early  day  the  Indians  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  movements  in  Virginia  and  even 
with  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  Shawnees 
rightly  judging  that  they  would  be  the  first  ob- 
ject of  attack,  called  in  their  out-posts,  viz ; 
their  hunting  and  marauding  parties,  and 
strengthened  themselves  by  renewing  their  al- 
liance with  many  other  tribes,  thus  securing 
their  aid  and  co-operation.  Even  while  Gen- 
eral Lewis  was  on  his  march,  the  warriors  were 
assembling.  Their  place  of  rendezvous  wu 
between  Chilicothe  and  Point  Pleasant,  not 
far  distant  from  the  latter.  Their  intentioa 
at  first  had  been  to  attack  the  army  while 
crossinor  the  river,  but  afterwards  it  was  de- 
termined  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
undisturbed  and  commence  its  march  with 
the  view  of  cutting  it  off  more  completely 
by  ambuscade  in   the   wilderness  countiy. 
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This  course  was  probably  suggested  by  some 
aged  vrarrior,  who,  nineteen  years  before,  had 
witnessed  the  success  of  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  army  of  Braddock  was  allowed  to 
cror5s  the  Moriongahela  and  proceed  with- 
out interruption  until  it  fell  into  the  embrace 
of  destruction. 

As  the  Indians  while  on  a  foray  have  no 
supplies  of  provisions,  save  what  every  man 
carries  for  his  own  use,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that  where  any  considerable  number  are 
embodied,  their  excursion  must  be  of  short 
duratioii.  They  had  already  been  assembled 
some  length  of  time,  but  as  General  Lewis 
since  his  arrival  had  kept  himself  closel\ 
within  his  encampment,  they  had  found  no 
opportunity  fat  attacking  him  to  advantage, 
nor  could  it  be  foreseen  when  such  opportu- 
nity might  ofier.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces they  became  apprehensive  of  scarcity, 
which  might  cause  a  breaking  up  of  their 
cainp  and  a  dispersion  of  their  forces.  A 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  therefore  called. 
Here  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  cross 
the  river  some  miles  above  Point  Pleasant 
and  march  down  in  the  night  undiscovered, 
80  that  they  might  at  break  of  day  surprise 
the  camp  and  carry  it  by  general  assault. 
Cornstalk,  a  noted  Shawnee  chief,  opposed 
this  course,  alleging  that  war  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  and  that  overtures  for 
peace  should  be  made  to  the  whites.  But 
overruled  by  numbers,  he  acquiesced,  re- 
minding the  council  that  they  who  had  now 
declared  for  war,  were  responsible  for  the 
consequences  and  must  fight  with  great  bra- 
'eJ7i  while  he  would  himself  accompany 
them  and  witness  their  performance.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, soon  after  dark,  they  began  to  cross  the 
river  on  raft*  previously  prepared.  To  ferr^ 
so  many  men  over  this  wide  river  and  on 
these  clumsy  transports  must  have  required 
considerable  time.  But  before  morning  they 
were  all  on  the  eastern  bank  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Their  route  now  lay  down  the  margin 
of  the  river,  through  an  extensive  bottom. 
On  this  bottom  was  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber, with  a  foliage  so  dense  as  in  many  pla- 
ces to  intercept  in  a  great  measure  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  Beneath  lay  many 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  strewed  in  different 
oirections  and  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
*he  whole  surface  of  the  orround  was  cover- 
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ed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  inter- 
spersed with  entangling  vines  and  creepers 
and  in  some  places  with  close-set  thickets  of 
spice-wood  or  other  undergrowth.  A  jour- 
ney through  this  in  the  night,  must  have 
been  tedious,  tiresome,  dark  and  dreary. 
The  Indians,  however,  entered  on  it  prompt- 
ly and  persevered  until  break  of  day,  when 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp,  one  of 
those  unforeseen  incidents  occurred,  which 
so  often  totally  defeat  or  greatly  mar  the  best 
concerted  military  enterprises.  Two  soldiers 
from  the  camp,  wishing  to  make  a  success- 
ful hunt,  set  out  before  day  in  order  to  be  on 
the  hunting  ground  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  discover  the  game.  These  were 
met  and  fired  on ;  one  of  them  fell ;  the 
other,  whose  name  was  Robertson,  ^  after- 
wards known  in  Tennessee  by  the  title  of 
Colonel,  not  relishing  this  rough  situation  so 
early  in  the  morning,  retraced  his  steps  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  the  camp,  where  he 
related  his  adventures  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  '*  While  he  was  yet  speaking''  his 
account  was  confirmed  by  other  hunters  who 
had  seen  the  Indians.  Three  hundred  men 
were  ordered  out  as  a  party  of  discovery  and 
observation,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Lewis,  brother  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Col.  William  Fleming.  These 
set  forward  at  sun-rise,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders,  and  when  less  than  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  camp  encountered  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy.  The  line  of  white  men  ex- 
tended in  a  direction  across  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  fully  a  mile  wide,  the  left,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fleming,  resting  on  the 
river  bank  ;  the  right,  under  Lewis,  extended 
far  toward  the  rising  ground  or  bluff  of  Crook- 
ed creek,  a  branch  of  the  Kanawha.  The 
attack  was  first  made  on  the  right,  but  the 
firing  was  soon  heard  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  line,  and  for  a  short  time  was  very 
sharp  and  here  several  of  the  combatants  fell 
on  both  sides.  But  believing  themselves  to 
be  greatly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  both 
the  leaders,  Lewis  and  Fleming  being  wound- 
ed, the  former  mortally,  the  latter  severely, 
(he  whole  party  fell  back,  but  not  in  confu- 
sion.    They  continued  pretty  well  embodied, 

*  Col.  Stewart  anys  that  his  name  was  Moony  and  that 
he  stopped  before  hU  lent-door,  to  reNte  his  adventure. 
Col.  Lp!wi9  calls  him  Robcrt.Hon,  which  is  confirmed  by 
.Messrs.  Reid  &  Moore.  The  one  who  was  killed,  was 
named  Hickman,  according  to  Col.  Stewart. 
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much  as  they  had  been  when  the  action  com- 
menced, and  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  which 
retarded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  gave 
time  for  the  arrival  of  a  re-inforcement.  This 
onset  produced  great  alarm  in  the  camp. 
The  weitrht  of  the  firinor  showed  that  the  en- 
emy  were  re-inforced  and  the  progression  of 
the  sound,  that  they  were  nearing  the  camp. 
A  re-inforcement  of  fifteen  men  was  ordered 
from  each  company,  amounting  probably  to 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty;  A  tumul- 
tuous state  of  afiTairs  prevented  this  order 
from  being  executed  with  precision.  Some, 
anticipating  the  order,  had  hastened  to  relieve 
their  brethren  and  were  already  in  the  field. 
Others  promptly  obeyed  the  call  when  it  was 
received.  A  portion  appeared  to  move  slow- 
ly as  if  reluctant  to  quit  the  camp,  while 
another  portion,  and  not  a  few,  as  was  thought, 
mingling  with  the  promiscuous  crowd  con- 
cealed themselves,  evaded  the  order  and  thus 
kept  out  of  harm's  way.  As  this  re-inforce- 
ment advanced,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  disor- 
derly succession,  it  was  long  exposed  and 
suffered  much  from  the  enemy,  before  it  could 
be  arranged  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  re- 
treating party  now  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged, refused  farther  to  give  ground,  whilst 
the  Indians  pressed  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  being  indignant  at  having  their  pro- 
gress checked,  by  their  impetuosity  suffered 
much  in  their  turn.  Although  they  had  been 
foiled  in  their  attempt  of  surprising  the  camp 
at  break  of  day,  yet  now  elated  by  their  par- 
tial success,  they  hoped  that  by  driving  back 
the  whites  and  furiously  pursuing  them  into 
the  camp,  they  might,  amidst  the  confusion 
and  carnage  which  would  follow,  gain  their 
primary  object,  but  the  whites  remained  firm 
and  immovable  and  now  was  the  heat  of  the 
battle.  The  combatants  stood  opposite  each, 
threatening  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
other.  Neither  would  retreat ;  neither  could 
advance.  The  noise  of  the  firing  was  tre- 
mendous. No  single  gun  could  be  distin- 
guished, but  it  was  one  constant  roar.  The 
rifle  and  tomahawk  now  did  their  work  with 
dreadful  certainty.  The  confusion  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  camp  had  now  arrived  at  its 
greatest  height.  The  ground  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  an  area  of  triangular  form,  two 
sides  of  which  were  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Kanawha,  and  the  third  exposed  to 
the  battle-ground.     On  the  area,  there  were 


men  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  hundred, 
of  various  descriptions,  armed  and  unarmed, 
all  pent  up  by  the  great  waters  in  the  rear, 
and  the  enemy  in  front,  without  an  avenue 
by  which  to  escape.  None  knew  the  strength 
of  the  enemy )  all  knew  that  the  whites  had 
been  retreating  and  were  now  on  the  rery 
verge  of  the  camp  and  that  by  another  posh, 
if  the  Indians  had  the  strength  to  make  it, 
the  camp  might  become  the  battle-ground. 
The  confused  noise  and  wild  uproar  of  battle, 
added  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  scene.  The 
shouting  of  the  whites,  while  the  re-infbrce- 
ment  was  advancing,  the  continoaJ  roar  of 
the  fire-arms,  the  war-whoop  and  dismal  yel- 
ling of  the  Indians,  sounds  harsh  and  ^ting 
when  heard  separately,  became  by  mixture 
and  combination  highly  discordant  and  terrific. 
Add  to  this  the  constant  succession  of  the 
dead  and  wounded,  brmight  off  frcmi  the  bat- 
tle-field, many  of  these  with  shattered  limbs 
and  lacerated  flesh,  pale,  ghastly,  and  disfig- 
ured, and  besmeared  with  gore,  their  "gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood,"  and  uttering  doleful 
cries  of  lamentation  and  distress ;  others  feint, 
feeble  and  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  scarce- 
ly able  with  quivering  lips  to  tell  their  ail  to 
passers-by.  Sounds  and  sights  and  circum- 
stances such  as  these  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite general  solicitude  for  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  and  alarm  in  each  individual  for  his 
own  personal  safety.  £arly  in  the  day  Gen- 
eral Lewis  had  ordered  a  breast-worit  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha, 
thus  severing  the  camp  from  the  neigfaboar- 
ing  forest.  This  breast-work  was  formed  by 
felling  trees  and  so  disposing  of  their  trunks 
and  branches,  as  to  form  a  barrier  which  waf 
difficult  to  pass.  It  was  designed  that  should 
the  enemy  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the  field, 
this  barrier  might  prevent  their  entrance  into 
the  camp,  while  at  the  same  time  it  might 
serve  as  a  protection  to  the  garrison  that  was 
within.  The  sun  had  not  ascended  far  in  his 
midway  path  when  the  storm  of-  battle  be< 
gan  to  subside  and  the  firing  to  abate.  Both 
parties  had  put  forth  their  most  strenuous 
efforts  and  both  had  sustained  heavy  loss ; 
yet  both  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  con- 
test. Nevertheless,  as  if  taught  by  experi- 
ence, both  seemed  willing  to  shelter  theto- 
selves  carefully  and  avoid  exposure,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  were  careful  to  em- 
ploy  every   opportunity  for  annoying  liicif 
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enemy.  Seldom  now  did  any  one  expose 
himself  to  view  and  when  such  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  five  or  ten  or  perhaps  more 
^uns  were  discharged  from  the  opposite  line. 
After  this  there  was  siiencc  until  a  like  oc- 
currence again  took  place.  In  this  desul- 
tory way  the  battle  was  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Althou<7h  the  Indians  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  continue  the  con- 
test, they  had  in  fact  already  determined  to 
quit  the  field  and  had  taken  precautionary 
measures  to  render  their  retreat  more  secure. 
A  portion  of  their  force  was  detailed  to  con- 
ceal the  dead,  that  their  scalps  might  not 
come  into  possession  of  the  enemy  and  to 
remove  the  wounded  to  a  plaee  of  safety. 
Whilst  this  detachment  was  performing  these 
duties,  the  main  body  maintained  the  line  of 
battle  and  kept  the  white  men  at  bay.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  security,  the  whole  Indian 
line  fell  back  several  hundred  yards  and  there 
in  ambush  awaited  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
suers. These  followed  with  too  little  cau- 
tion and  suffered  for  their  temerity.  Several 
times  the  Indians  practised  the  same  manoeu- 
vre by  retreating  and  concealing  themselves, 
and  in  each  of  these  stations  exhibited  the 
same  kind  of  desultory  warfare.  The  last  of 
these  positions  proved  advantageous  for  shel- 
ter and  concealment  and  here  the  Indians 
remained  for  several  hours,  maugre  all  the 
efforts  of  the  whites  to  dislodge  them.  At 
length  Captain  Shelby,  since  governor  of 
Kentucky  and  noted  for  his  skill  and  in- 
trepidity in  Indian  warfare,  was  ordered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  with  a  party  of  men 
to  pass  round  south  of  the  battle-ground 
and  gain  a  station  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  least  one  from  which  he  might  enfilade 
their  line.  This  was  nearly  accomplished, 
when  the  design  was  discvovered,  and  soon 
after  the  whole  of  the  Indians  fled  the  field. 
The  day  was  now  far  spent;  the  men  were 
exhausted  by  hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
Nothing  it  was  thought  could  be  gained  by 
further  pursuit.  The  victory  was  complete 
^nd  the  troops  returned  to  the  camp. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Indians  was  taken  from  conversations  held 
with  individuals,  who  had  themselves  been  in 
the  battle.  These  on  several  minor  points 
(lid  not  entirely  harmonize,  but  considering 
the  circumstanced  in  which  they  were  placed 


during  the  day  and  the  great  lapse  of  time 
since  this  occurrence,  a  coincidence  of  views 
could  not  be  expected.  This  retreat  in  its 
plan  and  execution  has  generally  been 
thought  to  have  been  made  with  skill  and 
dexterity.  European  and  Indian  battles  are 
so  different  in  their  character  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  comparison.  But  had  a  skilful  oP* 
ficer  of  high  reputation  in  modern  warfare 
conducted  this  retreat  precisely  as  it  was  done 
by  Cornstalk  and  his  associates,  the  milita- 
ry character  of  such  officer,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  have  suffered  by  the  performance. 
At  first  the  Indian  expected,  by  surprising 
the  camp,  to  gain  possession  of  it  and 
its  scalps  and  its  spoils.  But  failing  in 
this  and  losing  many  of  their  warriors,  their 
next  purpose  was  to  escape  from  the  whites 
with  as  little  further  loss  and  delay  as  possi- 
ble. Their  great  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  to  secure  the  wounded.  Many  of  these 
had  been  disabled  two  or  three  miles  from 
that  point  of  the  river,  where  the  rafls  had 
been  moored  and  to  which  point  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  all  be  transported  in 
order  to  recross.  With  their  means  of  trans- 
portation this  must  have  required  much  time 
and  labor.  But  afler  the  retreat  commen- 
ced the  Indian  chief  managed  with  so  much 
adroitness,  that  the  pursuers  had  not  gained 
probably  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  cer- 
tainly not  two  miles  in  six  or  seven  hours. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  whole  band  had 
time  to  recross  the  river  in  the  evening,  or 
first  part  of  the  night.  Not  a  prisoner  was 
made  nor  one  of  the  wounded  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  To  conduct  a  retreat 
successfully  requires  generally  greater  and 
more  various  talenu  than  to  gain  a  victory. 
The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
through  many  hostile  nations,  brought  into 
exercise  greater  and  more  diversified  talents 
than  the  celebrated  victory  over  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  The  former  conducted  by  Xeno- 
phon,  gained  for  him  a  more  enviable  repu- 
tation than  had  ever  been  conceded  to  the 
hair-brained  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
former  saved  from  inevitable  destruction  a 
numerous  band  of  his  countrymen  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  native  land.  The  latter 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  great  Prince  and 
myriads  of  his  numerous  army,  whose  only 
crime  was  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
total  overthrow. 
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The  retreat  of  Washinatoii  in  1777  with 
but  the  skeleton  of  an  army — a  mere  forlorn 
hope,  elicited  more  and  greater  military  vir- 
tues, than  any  period  of  his  eventful  life,  not 
excepting  even  that  proud  occasion  when  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  the  British  standard  fell 
before  him.  In  the  year  1755,  virhen  but  a 
youth,  this  same  Washington  gave  an  earn- 
est of  his  future  greatness  when  he-collected 
and  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  Brad- 
cock's  army.  On  this  occasion  he  discover- 
ed such  strength  of  mind,  such  maturity  of 
judgment  and  such  decision  of  character,  as 
are  rarely  united  with  age  and  experience. 
Another  example  to  the  same  point  might  be 
given  in  the  person  of  General  Greene.  The 
retreat  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  winter  of 
1781,  through  a  wasted  country,  abounding 
with  enemies  for  hundreds  of  miles,  without 
any  loss  of  men,  artillery  or  baggage,  al- 
though pursued  by  a  superior  force  under 
a  skilful  General,  must  have  required  no  or* 
dinary  military  skill.  On  entering  Virginia 
and  receiving  reinforcements,  he  faced  and 
fought  the  gallant  Gornwallis,  who  in  his 
turn  was  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  his  dead 
and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
And  now  without  loss  of  time  Greneral 
Greene  traversed  the  country,  where  he  had 
been  a  fugitive,  rapidly  reducing  the  enemy's 
out-posts,  so  that  in  a  few  months  he  was 
compelled  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  two 
pomts.  The  points  being  both  accessible  to 
shipping  were  convenient  stations  from  which 
to  run  away.  Thus  we  see  that  General 
Greene  had  the  courage  to  retreat  when  he 
could  not  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms; 
that  this  retreat  was  conducted  without  loss ; 
and  that  eventually  he  was  able  to  establish 
peace  and  order  in  the  Southern  Country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  day  aAer 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  about  forty  dead 
bodies  required  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  to  perform 
the  duty  with  as  much  decent  respect  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Large  pits  were 
opened ;  coffins  and  shrouds  were  out  of  the 
question ;  every  man's  blanket  served  for  his 
winding-sheet.  The  bodies  were  laid  side  by 
side  on  the  cold  earth,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial was  used  to  cover  and  conceal  them 
from  view.  A  few,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  their  friends  were  interred 
in  separate  graves.     Here  was  no  pomp  or 


pageantry,   no   muffled   drums;   no  minute 
guns,  no  vollies  of  platoons  were  fired  over 
their  grave.     Badges  of  mourning,  ensigns 
of  sorrow  were  not  in  demand.    The  reality 
itself  was  here.     Sorrow  was  depicted  upon 
every  countenance.     Those  very  men,  who 
but  yesterday,  with  stern  brow  and  dauntless 
breast  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
defied  the  most  ruthless  of  the  savage  foe, 
were  now  seen  sufiused  with  tears  and  melted 
with  grief.     This  was  not  from  mental  imbe- 
cility or  feminine  weakness.     To  kunent  the 
fate  of  the  brave  who  fall  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  and  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ory is  the  dictate  of  humanity ;  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
uniform  practice  of  every  age  and  the  duty 
of  every  people.     I  would  not  envy  the  har- 
dihood of  him  who  could,  without  sensible 
emotion,  witness  auch  a  aoene.    He  most 
doubtless  be  destitute  of  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  our  nature.    This  solemn  ser- 
vice is  now  ended :  dust  has  returned  to  dost 
and  other  duties  await  the  survivors.    They 
must  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  dead,  whose  re- 
mains rest  here,  far  from  their  home  and  be- 
loved frieuds.     Here  in  the  bosom  of  a  tssi 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  where 
rude  savages  roam  and  where  a  civilized  foot 
has  seldom  trod, — ^here,  free  from  all  sublu- 
nary tumult,  may  they  repose  in  peaceful  si- 
lence, till  thjit  great  eventful  day  when  land 
and  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead !  During  the 
border  wars  the  slain  of  the  vanquished  were 
seldom  buried.     To  bury  them  would  hare 
been  often  difficult,  sometimes  dangerous; 
besides,  the  inveterate  enmity  which  then.ei- 
isted  between  the  white  men  and  the  Indians, 
precluded  all  acts  of  humanity  or  courtesy. 
The  vengeful  savage  sometimes  punued  his 
adversary  even  beyond  the  confinea  of  life, 
mutilating  and  disfiguring  the  breathless  ctr- 
cass.     Nor  was  the  white  man  always  free 
from  such  atrocities.     But  on  the  present 
occasion  there  would  have  been  neither  dit- 
ficulty  nor  danger.     To  have  buried  the  dead 
would  have  comported  with  the  saperior  cir- 
ilization  and  intelligenee  of  the  white  msn 
and  his  pretensions  to  religion  and  it  roigfat 
have  soflened  the  ferocity  of  Indians,  to  know 
that  the  remains  of  their  warriors  which  m%\A 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  would  t»e 
treated  with  respect.     That  this  was  not  done 
we  think  is  attributable  rather  to  the  charic* 
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ter  of  the  tlmesi  than  to  aiiy  peculiar  perver- 
sity in  the  temper  or  character  of  the  actors. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  more  than 
twenty  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle, were  permitted  to  putrify  and  decay  on 
the  ground  where  they  expired,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey.  The  moun- 
tain eagle,  lord  of  the  feathered  race,  whilst 
iiroiB  his  lofty  cairn,  with  piercing  eye,  he 
suneyed  the  varied  reahns  around  and  far 
beneath,  would  not  fail  to  descry  the  sump- 
tttoua  feast  prepared,  for  his  use.  Here  he 
might  whel  his  beak  and  feast  and  fatten 
and  exult.  Over  these  the  gaunt  wolf,  grim 
tyrant  of  the  forest,  might  prolong  his  mid- 
night revelry  and  howl  their  funeral  elegy. 
Whilet  far  rennote,  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  the 
wilderness,  whither  they  had  fled  for  safety, 
the  sunriviag  warriors  might  wail  their  fate, 
or  chant  a  requiem  to  their  departed  spirits. 
Meanwhile  the  deceased  thettiseWes  equally 
regardless  of  the  wailinga  of  friends  and  tbe 
neglect  aad  indignity  offered  to  their  own 
perishable  remains,  rest  in  quietness  and 
sleep  as  soundly  as  if  entombol  with  liajK»r 
and  pomp  amid  %U  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
military  funer^. 

This  wai3  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ab- 
Btinately  contested  battles  ever  fought  on  the 
Western  frontier.  It  oommenced  with  the 
rising  sun  and  ended  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  aAernooD.  The  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  very  great.  On  the  largest 
calculation  there  could  not  have  been  m^^re 
than  five  hundred  and  fifly  whites  in  the  field. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four  were 
killed  and  wounded,  being  more  than  one- 
foorth  of  the  whole  number,  and  making  an 
average  of  more  than  one  for  every  four 
minutes  during  the  time  the  battle  lasted.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  produce  another  in- 
stance in  which  undisciplined  men  held  out 
for  such  a  length  of  time*  whilst  sustaining 
so  great  a  loss  of  numbers ;  and,  indeed,  such 
^  example  can  seldom  be  found  among  dis- 
ciplined troops.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  £nglMh  had  thirty-six  thousand  men  in 
the  field ;  the  contest  was  obstinate  and  for 
along  time  doubtful ;  they  fought  with  troops 
equally  brave  and  well  disciplined  as  them- 
selves. Victory  finally  declared  in  fiivor  of 
the  English.  The  British  official  returns 
give  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-*ntne  men  killed  and  wounded,  being  more 


than  a  fourth,  but  not  a  third  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  undisciplined  militia, 
with  no  other  arms  than  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  about  home  and  without  ar- 
tillery, had  voluntarily  assembled  on  an  emi- 
nence, near  Boston,  in  the  night,  and  before 
morning  had  thrown  up  a  slight  entrench- 
ment and  when  discovered,  the  British  com- 
mander ordered  three  thousand  veteran  troops 
to  dislodge  them ;  these  were  completely 
armed,  led  on  by  skilful  Generals  and  sup- 
ported by  a  battery  and  shipping ;  twice  they 
assailed  the  militia  and  were  as  often  repul- 
.sed ;  at  the  third  attack,  the  ammunition  of 
the  Provincials  having  failed  and  .being  des- 
titute of  bayonets,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreiSt,  leaving  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  The  British  offi- 
cial returns  made  their  loss  one  thousand  and 
fifty-8ix«^be>ttg  more  Chan  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  the  battle.  An 
example  of  so  great  a  proportionate  loss  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  war,  un- 
less indeed  where  great  disparity  of  numbers 
or  some  untoward  circumstances  caused  a 
rout  instead  of  a  battle.  The  battle  of  Bun*- 
ker  Hill  ie  in  every  respect  unexampled,  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  phrase,  a 
perfect  non-descript. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. Some  of  the  hunters  who  saw  them 
early  in  the  morning,  reported  them  as  very 
numerous,  covering  several  acres  of  grounc^ 
The  first  party  under  Greneral  Charles  Lewis 
retreated,  alleging  that  they  were  greatly 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
The  line  of  the  Indians  during  the  battle  was 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  whites,  stretch- 
ing from  the  river  quite  across  the  bottom, 
about  a  mile  to  Crooked  creek.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  maxim  of  Indian  policy,  never  wil- 
lingly to  fight  an  equal  force  without  some 
manifest  advantage  aad  this  maxim  seems  to 
be  founded  on  common  sense  ;  for  little  can 
be  gained  in  a  contest  where  blows  are 
equal  on  both  sides.  In  this  battle  the  In- 
dians maintained  the  fight  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, which  they  would  not  have  done  ac- 
cording to  this  maxim,  had  they  not  consid- 
ered themselves  superior  in  numbers.  Whilst 
General  Lewis  with  his  army  was  marching 
from  Greenbrier  and  lying  at  Point  Pleasant, 
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the  Shawnees  had  full  time  to  form  confed- 
eracies and  engage  assistance  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  who,  it  was  known,  made  a 
common  cause  on  all  occasions  against  the 
whites.  It  has  already  been  said  that  twenty 
white  men  expired  on  the  baltle-ground. 
Nineteen  Indians  were  found  dead  in  the  field 
and  three  were  discovered  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, who  had  been  imperfectly  concealed. 
How  many  killed  and  wounded  were  borne 
off,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
''They  were  discovered  throwing  their  dead 
into  the  Ohio  all  the  day  *"  All  the  circum- 
stances show  that  the  Indians  werenumerous, 
and  the  probability  is  that  theygreatly  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  whites  engaged  in 
the  battle.  In  Europe,  where  despots  send 
forth  their  tens  and  hundreds  of  thoasands  of 
hirelings  to  slaughter  each  other,  the  loss  of 
Point  Pleasant  would  be  thought  inconsider- 
able, scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  But  let  it 
be  considered  that  these  men  werq  taken 
from  a  large  district  of  country,  as  yet  but 
thinly  inhabited,  where  each  individual  might 
be  acquainted  with  every  other  for  six  or  eight 
miles  around.  A  common  interest,  common 
dangers  and  a  common  sympathy  cemented 
them  together.  A  portion  of  these  were 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  intelli- 
gence, influence  and  respectability.  Anoth- 
er portion  of  them  were  younger,  most  of 
whom  gave  good  promise  of  future  worth. 
These  were  not  hirelings ;  no  mercenary  mo- 
tives had  led  them  to  battle.  They  went  at 
^heir  country's  call  for  the  protection  of  the 
defenceless  frontier.  They  met  the  enemy 
and  theirs  was  the  fate  of  war.  But  they  fell 
not  ingloriously  like  the  slain  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa  ;  their  weapons  of  war  perished  not,  nor 
was  their  shield  vilely  cast  away ;  they  fell 
fighting  bravely  and  their  death  contributed 
to  the  victory  that  followed. 

General  Lewis  soon  afler  the  battle  re- 
ceived orders  t  from  the  governor  to  march 
the  troops  to  a  certain  point  iA  the  Indian 


*  So  siifa  Col.  Andrew  Lewis  of  Montgomery,  yet  liv- 
ing.   [1836] 

f  Col.  Stewftrt  says  :  **  On  the  day  before  the  battle  some 
•eouts  came  down  the  rircr  from  his  lordship's  camp  ex- 
press to  General  Lewis  with  orders  to  cross  the  river  and 
march  his  troops  to  the  Shawnee  towns,  where  he  woald 
meet  us  with  his  army.**  Bat  Col.  A.  Lewis  of  Montgom 
ery  says,  that  General  Lewis  crossed  the  river  without  any 
onlers.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  and  things  pre- 
▼ious,  his  wonl4  are: — "All  this  lime  nothing  was  heard 
from  Dunmore;**  and  again,  **He  received  no  orders  from  the 
governor  after  he  left  the  encampment  in  Greenbrier ;"  and 
gain,  **  Gen.  Lewis  was  mver  ordered  to  cross  the  river." 


country.      This   he  did  crossing  the   Ohio 
three  miles  above  Point  Pleasant.     During 
their  march  Indians  were  ollen  seen  hover- 
ing around,  hanging  on  their  skirts  or  rear, 
and   sometimes   in   front.      Apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  a  battle,  but  no  hostili- 
ties took  place.     On  the  last  day  of  their 
march,  when  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the 
governor's  camp,  a  flag  met  General  Lewis, 
bearing  an  order  from  Dunmore  to  halt  where 
he  then  was.     To  this  Genera]  Lewis  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention,  but  continued  his  march. 
The  flag  returned  and  in  a  few  hours  appear- 
ed again  with  another  order  to  the  same  eA 
feet ;  this  order  was  treated  as  the  first  and  the 
march  continued  until  the  army  arrived  at 
a  convenient  place  for  encampment,  within 
three  miles  of  the  governor's  head-quarters, 
who  had  marched  his  troops  directly  to  thb 
place   from   the    Redstone  country.     Very 
soon  after  halting,  it   was  discovered  that 
there  were  in  this  neighborhood  great  num- 
bers of  wild  turkeys  and  in  a  very  little  time 
a  strong  detachment  of  troops  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  fearlessly  sallied 
forth  to  make  an  attack  on  them.     Marching 
on  with  hasty  step  in  loose  phalanx  with 
trailed  arms,  the  object  of  their  search  was 
soon  descried  in  close  order,  standing  agbait, 
with  heads  erect,  admiring  this  novel  phe- 
nomenon,-^a  regiment  of  white  ftces,  what 
they  had  never  before  seen,  in  dread  array  ap- 
proaching,—surprised  indeed,  but  n^t  ter- 
rified, for  thought  they,   "  what  punishment 
shall  we  fear  doing  no  wrong  ?"     Suddenly 
and   unexpectedly,   when  within  half  rifle- 
shot, there  commenced  ^  heavy  firing,  which 
soop   became  extensive.      From   this  they 
soon  learned  that  innocence  is  not  always  a 
protection  against  injury.     They  now  be- 
came disconcerted  and  fell  back.    The  firing 
continued  with  great  rapidity  and  the  tar- 
keys  being  hard  pressed  and  closely  pursued 
through  copse  and  glen,  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  being  much  fatigued  and  despairing  of 
restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  sudden)/ 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving  the  cod- 
querors  in  full  possession  of  the  field.    Thej 
glorying  in  their  victory,  now  returned  to  the 
camp,  conveying  with  them  at  least  fire  hun- 
dred scalps  of  the  enemy.*    These  were  not 
rudely  and  barbarously  torn  from  the  heads 
of  the  slain,  but  the  bodies,  necks  and  betda 

•  This  engsgement  was  atyled  "The  Battle  of  the  T«^ 
key  Gobblers.'^ 
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were  borne  to  camp,  with  the  scalps  stick- 
inar  as  close  as  night-caps  and  all  exhibited 
to  public  view,  so  that  there  could  be  no  de- 
ception. And  now  glee  and  merriment  pre- 
vailed, every  man  vaunting  and  boasting  of 
his  own  exploits  and  adventures.  But  the 
exultation  was  not  complete  till  the  returns 
from  the  proper  officers  were  made  and  it 
was  found  that  although  the  affray  was  long 
and  bloody  and  bad  lasted  for  more  than 
twice  forty  minutes,  yet  not  one  man  was 
lost,  either  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The 
firing  had  been  so  heavy  that  it  was  heard  in 
the  governor's  camp  three  miles  distant  and 
it  was  there  believed,  that  the  Indians  and 
white  men  under  Lewis  had  gotten  to  hard 
knocks  again.  The  Redstone  boys  seizing 
their  arms  hastily  ran  across  the  plain,  anx- 
ious to  know  the  certainty  and  if  necessary 
to  act  a  part.  Before  their  arrival  the  en- 
gagement was  over  and  the  troops  hi(d  re* 
turned,  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  when  they  were  told  that  all  this 
fuss  was  nothing  more  than  an  attack  upon 
one  of  the  most  harmless  and  helpless  of  tho 
feathered  race  ?  And  their  surprise  was  not 
^liminished,  when  they  were  convinced  by 
signs  that  could  not  be  misUken,  that  the 
conquerors,  cannibal-like,  were  about  to  de- 
vour the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Redstone 
troops  were  a  fine  set  of  fellows  and  gave 
no  symptom  of  backwardness  to  take  a  brush 
with  any  equal  number  oi  the  tawny  sons  of 
the  West.  Their  uniform  dress  gave  them  a 
martial  air,  which  rendered  them  superior  in 
^ppearance  to  the  troops  under  General  Lew- 
u.  The  Lewisites  were  willing  to  admit  all 
this  and  that  the  Redstone  boys  had  in  some 
aspects  the  superiority  over  them,  yet  not- 
withstanding the  motley  mixture  in  color  and 
"Daterials  with  which  they  were  clothed,  they 
piqued  themselves  not  a  little  in  having  been 
fairly  tried  in  battle  a  few  days  before  and 
found  able  to  stand  fire  and  drive  their  ene- 
niy  out  of  the  field. 

On  the  same  day  the  governor  visited  the 
camp,  held  converse  with  General  Lewis  and 
his  officers,  and  no  doubt  communicated  to 
them  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  he 
^ad  already  formed  with  the  Indian  chiefs.  • 
'^rom  the  account  given  by  Col.  A.  Lewis  of 

*  Col.  A.  Lewia  of  Montgomery  saya :  "  Nor  waa  there 
^oy  treaty  made  until  the  apring  ;  after  the  battle  General 
l^wit  held  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  they  were  bound 
^okeep  hoatages  of  their  chiefs  atjhe  Fort  Point  Pleasant." 


Montgomery,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  • 
troops  under  General  Lewis  were  incensed 
against  Dunmore.  He  says,  "  General  Lewis 
had  to  double  and  triple  the  guard  over  his 
marquee,  to  prevent  the  men  from  killing  the 
governor  and  the  Indians,"  who  came  with 
him  to  the  camp.  * 

The  governor  now  ordered  General  Lewis 
forthwith  to  lead  his  troops  back  to  Point' 
Pleasant ;  to  leave  a  garrison  in  the  fort  with 
necessary  stores  for  them  and  the  wounded  ; 
then  to  conduct  the  residue  of  the  army  back 
to  the  settlements  and  dis^iarge  them*  Ail 
which  was  accordingly  done  and  the  cam- 
paign ended. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  various* 
The  fall  of  so  many  brave  men  was  lamented. 
This  clothed  many  fiimilies  and  neighbor- 
hoods in  mourninir.  But  the  Indians  were 
defeated  and  many  of  their  warriors  were 
killed  or  crippled. 

Thus  weakened  and  dispirited  they  desi- 
red peace.  Peace  was  desirable  to  the  white 
settlements  also.  The>  bad  experienced  but 
little  tranquillity  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  But  peace  was  more  peculiar- 
ly desirable  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The 
provinces  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  hostilities  actually  commenced 
in  the  Spring  of  1775.  This  produced  uni- 
versal anarchy ;  all  government  was  dissolved. 
In  Virginia  the  governor  prorogued  the  As- 
sembly and  having  by  a  series  of  unwarran- 
table acts,  forfeited  public  confidence,  con- 
scious of  crime,  he  meditated  safety  by  flight 
from  the  resentment  of  an  injured  people. 
Having  found  refuge  in  an  armed  vessel,  he 
commenced  a  petty-larceny  war  on  the  plan- 
tations, hamlets  and  water-craft  along  the 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  length  wea- 
ried of  doing  nothing,  he  left  his  retinue  of 
renegade  whites  and  runaway  negroes  to  shifl 
for  themselves  and  having  by  a  perfidious 
course  of  conduct,  inscribed,  *<  here  lieth,'' 
on  his  deceased  honor,  he  quitted  the  pro- 
vince.    *<  Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi !" 

But  this  state  of  anarchy,  in  Virginia,  was 
short-lived.  The  people  spontaneously  elec- 
ted members  for  a  new  assembly.  These 
having  met,  a  governor  and  other  civil  ofli- 
cers  were  appointed ;  a  constitution  for  the 
State  was  formed  on  republican  principles ; 
a  system  of  finance  established ;  sundry  ne- 

*  See  A.  Lewis'  letter  in  Appendix. 
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cessary  laws  enacted  and  military  officers 
appointed  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  national 
defence.  All  this  was  done  in  a  short  time 
without  tumult  or  turmoil.  People  then  were 
honest,  and  officers  faithful.  There  was  no 
intriguing  for  office,  or  scrambling  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  Had  an  Indian  war  bro- 
ken out  simultaneously  with  the  war  for  in- 
dependence ;  during  this  state  of  chaos  and 
confusion,  had  that  immense  swarm  of  taw- 
ny savages,  which  assailed  General  Lewis  in 
1774,  been  let  loose  ^n  the  long  unprotected 
line  of  frontier,  the  consequences  must  have 
been  awfully  destructive  and  terrible.  In  no 
part  of  Western  Virginia  was  the  population 
at  that  time^  numerous.  Some  portions  of 
the  country,  firom  the  fewness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, most  have  been  deserted  or  destroyed. 
Where  there  was  A  greater  population,  resis- 
tance would  have  been  made.  People  would 
have  contended  desperately  for  their  houses 
and  their  homes,  and  problLt>ly  the  enemy 
would  have  been  repulsed.  But  to  have  ef- 
fected this  and  to  have  guarded  against  fu- 
ture incursions,  would  have  required  the 
whole  military  strength  of  the  upper  country. 
There  would  have  been  no  surplus  for  national 
purposes*  Throughout  the  revolution,  Vif- 
ginia  occupied  a  middle  position  among  the 
States,  giving  assistance  to  the  North  or  the 
South  as  occasion  required.  But  now  lop- 
ped of  her  Western  limb,  by  this  Indian  war, 
she  could  have  done  but  little  more  than 
guard  her  own  Eastern  border,  and  not  only 
proved  an  inefficient  ally,  but  dividing  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  from  each  other 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  her  territory,  must 
have  obstructed  their  union  and  co-operation 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Such  a  state 
of  things  might  have  greatly  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  the  Carolinaa  and  Greorgia,  and 
might  have  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  resuming  their  former  allegiance  and  ask- 
ing protection  from  that  power  from  which 
they  had  revolted.  It  is  not  however  proba- 
ble that  this  state  of  things  would  have  pro- 
ved fatal  to  the  American  cause.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  had  been  roused  and  could 
have  been  quieted  by  nothing  less  than  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
thought  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
country  were  not  numerous,  so  her  military 
strength  would  be  proportionally  weak,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  abstraction  of  this  from 


the  national  cause,  could  not  be  sensibly  felt 
But  though  the  population  was  not  numerous, 
yet  it  was  a  white  population.  The  black 
population,  in  the  upper  country,  was  at  that 
time  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  while  East  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  negroes  may  have  amounted 
to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Hence  it  happened  that  the  military 
strength  of  Western  Virginia,  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  Eastern  Virginia,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  population.  Wes- 
tern Virginia  was  now  new.  Few  settle- 
ments had  been  made  for  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  yeiurs.  Her  population  had  been  made 
by  emigrants  from  abroad.  Such  emigra- 
tions are  generally  composed  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  thus  the  military  strength 
of  this  country  was  proportionally  greater 
than  in  the  settlements  of  Old  Virginia,  where 
the  population  was  from  nati»al  increase. 
From  these  two  causes  the  military  strength 
of  the  upper  country  was  much  greater  than 
might  have  been  at  first  supposed.  These 
were  all  armed  with  rifies,  were  proud  of 
their  arms  and  expert  in  their  use.  A  rifle- 
man in  those  days  would  have  thought  him- 
self degraded  by  being  coAipelied  to  carry  a 
musket.  In  going  into  battle  be  had  great 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  fellows. 
Not  regardless  of  personal  safety,  he  always, 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  found,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  tree  or  some  other  sheher, 
from  behind  which,  with  much  composure, 
he  annoyed  his  enemy.  Economical  io  bis 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  he  used  his  rifle 
with  great  precision,  always  solicitous  that 
one  ball  should  bring  down  two  of  his  foes. 
Whenever  this  class  of  soldiers  was  found  in 
the  North  or  in  the  South,  they  soon  fought 
themselves  into  notice.  At  Stillwater  and 
Saratoga,  at  King's  Mountain,  the  Cowpens, 
Guilford  and  elsewhere,  they  were  conspica- 
ous.  Could  the  ghosts  of  the  daring  Fergu- 
son and  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  Tarleton 
be  permitted  to  return  and  tell  their  story, 
the  former  would  doubtless  lament  the  fatal 
day  when  he,  with  hundreds  of  his  deluded 
tory  followers,  fell  before  the  sharp-shooting 
mountaineers,  whilst  the  latter  might  rejoice 
and  exult  in  having  been  able  with  nearljr 
half  his  Myrmidons,  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
to  escape  ^om  the  horrid  grasp  of  the  iron- 
handed,  uncourtly  Morgan,  who  very  uncer- 
emoniously made  prisoners  of  the  other  hall. 
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"THE    S  P  E  E  D  W  E  L  L  ;• 

A  FLOWBR  FBOM  TRB  YOLUMS  CALLED 

-  BOUQUET  FOR  THE  FRIENDS  OF  NATURE.- 

CHAP1*EK  II. 

.  The  ton  was  already  high  in  the  heavens,  when 
Biaaeaf  aAer  an  almoai  sleepleM  night,  rote  from 
her  coach  to  perforiD  the  du'ies  of  the  morning 
toilet.  Aa  she  stood  before  her  usaally  flattering 
mirror,  she  was  surprised  by  the  ssd  hsvoc,  which 
s  few  boora  of  passionate  sorrow  had  eflfecied  in 
her  appearance,  and  so  mcMtifying  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ebange,  so  indifferent  did  she  now  feel 
towards  thai  personal  beauty,  which  had  hitherto 
been  prised  aa  her  life's  best  treasure,  that  like 
Lais  she  fell  ready  to  offer  her  mirror  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  Venua.  Hurriedly  ringing  her  bell.  Rose, 
the  neat  chamber-maid,  made  her  appearance,  but 
instead  of  her  usual  amiling  cheerfulness,  she  per- 
formed all  her  duties  in  quiet  sadness,  till  observ- 
ing this  onusaal  change  in  her  deportment,  Bianca 
eiclairoed  in  sympathising  tones,  **  What  is  the 
matter  1  what  has  happened  to  diaireas  you  V 

"  Thaok  God !  I  have  no  personal  cause  of  com- 
plaint,'*  answered  Rose  with  a  smile  which  drove 
away  all  traces  of  sorrow,  **  and  what  I  have  to 
tell  would  not  in  the  least  interest  my  lady.*' 

'*  Let  me  hear  it  though,'*  rejoined  Bianca. 

'*  Since  yon  wish  it,  I  will  relate  the  storv,"  said 
l^ose ;  and  aa  she  onpUited  her  mistress'  dark  mass 
of  silken  hair,  she  thus  continued  :  **I  believe  yon 
are  aware  that  Babette.  the  daughter  of  the  watch- 
nisker,  Heilnrald,  who  liveajust  opposite,  is  my  most 
isiimaie  friend.  Two  years  ago  sheiieoame  secretly 
engaged  to  the  young  forester  of  Hohenbuscb,  but 
a*  her  father  is  deacon  in  the  church,  he  was  great- 
'J  distressed  by  the  news,  being  unwilling  to  be- 
a^<>w  his  child  on  a  roan  whosr  savage  business 
^ill«  as  he  thinks,  lead  in  the  end  to  a  wild  and 
profligate  life.  Now  Babette  haa  another  lover, 
^^  *  printer  of  this  city,  who  although  somewhat 
a<ivanoed  in  yeara,  is  good  looking  enough  and 
would  probably  have  won  her  regard  had  she  been 
artier  aware  of  his  preference.  Ja  some  way  or 
^ker  the  forester  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
't^al,  and  what  doea  be  do  but  threaten  my  friend, 
^hat  should  she  retorn  the  least  encouragement  to  the 
printer*s  suit,  be  would  assuredly  shoot  him  at  the 
fifst  meeting.  Bahette  was  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
the  threat,  and  when  the  printer,  who  was  greatly 
Gloved  by  her  parents,  came  yeaterday  to  plead 
for  her  final  decision,  she  could  not  withstand  their 
^atreatiea,  bat  informed  them  that  she  was  afraid  of 
''^ingiDg  on  her  the  vengeance  of  this  wild  Nimrod. 
*  "oolisb  child,'  said  her  father,  '  how  can  you  be 
^*Ppy  is  the  wife  of  a  man,  who  deelarea  himself 


ready  to  commit  the  blackest  of  crimes.  Take 
courage,  and  lay  your  cause  before  God.'  Babette, 
who  had  for  some  time  suspected,  that  as  the  for- 
ester's wife,  she  would  spin  more  nettles  than  silk, 
now  besought  for  two  hours  of  quiet  deliberation, 
and  retiring  to  her  chamber  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  prayed  for  direction  in  this  her  painful  oncer* 
tainty.  Presently  a  weight  seemed  to  be  lifted 
from  her  breast,  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  dissipa* 
ted.  With  trustful  courage  she  wrote  a  letter"  of 
dismissal  to  the  forester,  handed  it  to  her  father, 
and  whispered  to  her  mother  that  she  might  sum- 
mon the  printer.  Her  parents  wept  tears  of  joy, 
praised  God  who  had  thus  turned  the  heart  of  their 
daughter  as  a  water-course  into  the  risht  channel ; 
and  she  herself  seems  so  satisfied  with  the  wisdom 
of  her  decision  in  thus  yielding  to  their  wishes, 
that  the  betrothal  takes  plaee  to-day." 

*'  Poor  girl !"  exclaimed  Bianca,  with  a  sKght 
shudder,  **  I  pity  her  indeed." 

"  Nay,  my  lady,  Babette  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  as  you  suppose,  for  the  printef  is  a  man  of 
consequence  in  the  world.  He  has  three  presses 
constantly  working." 

**  And  ahe  will  he  able  to  supply  a  fourth,  a  tear 
press,"  interrupted  the  Countess  in  an  excited  tone. 
**  To  marry  s  man  without  loving  him,  is  to  seal 
one's  condemnation  for  a  life  far  worss  than  beg* 
gary,  and  ere  I  could  do  such  a  thing,  I  must  change 
my  very  nature.'' 

The  announcement  of  breakfast  interrupted  this 
conversation,  and  when  her  father  had  finished 
the  perusal  of  several  letters,  he  turned  to  Bi- 
anca and  enquired  whether  ahe  did  not  intend 
going  to  the  Oaka  that  morning,  as  her  aunt  ex- 
pected a  pleasant  party  of  friends.  In  his  enquiry 
she  thought  she  discovered  a  solicitude  to  know  the 
reason  of  her  late  constant  visits  at  her  unele*s, 
and  as  if  to  mislead  him,  immediately  replied,  **  I 
will  accompany  you,  if  you  are  desirous  of  going  ;'* 
to  which  be  answered,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
attend  her  that  morning,  as  he  hsd  some  basiiiess 
of  importance  to  transact,  and  in  fact  would  de- 
termine in  the  comrse  of  an  hour,  whether  he  should 
undertake  a  Ioniser  journey.  *'  But  why  need  I 
prevent  you  !"  said  he,  '*  you  often  ride  there  alone, 
and  if  you  fear  the  solitary  road  by  twilight,  you 
can  either  remain  all  night,  or  get  Hallen  to  ao-* 
company  you." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  light  phaeton  of  the 
Countess  was  seen  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Oaks; 
but  although  Blanea  waa  perfectly  at  borne  at  her 
uncle's,  and  cared  little  for  the  interpretation  which 
persons  might  put  on  her  freqnent  visits,  yet  to-day 
a  secret  feeling  of  self-reapeet  seemed  to  forbid 
her  from  proceeding  to  the  mansion.  Quite  unde- 
cided how  to  act,  she  at  length  bade  the  coachman 
stop  at  a  place,  where  a  winding  foot-path  shaded 
by  lofty  elms  conducted  to  a  side-gate  of  the  noble 
park ;  and  without  having  formed  any  dssiston. 
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walked  rapidly  along,  till  on  entering  by  the  gate- 
way, she  glided  like  a  culprit  through  the  thick 
shrubbery,  and  -  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  own 
existence,  when  a  soft  fecniiune  Toice  broke  on  the 
ear,  and  eyery  thought  expired  in  the  desire  of  dis- 
covering the  source  from  which  proceeded  thai 
gentle  whisper.  Parting  the  bushes  which  over- 
hung a  flowery  bank  called  the  *'  Hermit*s  Seat," 
what  was  her  astonishment  on  beholding  Captarn 
Hallen  with  Camilla  seated  at  his  side,  his  ai;m 
thiowD  around  her  slender  waist,  and  his  face  re- 
splendent with  love  and  hope,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
downcast  features  of  his  agitated  companion. 

**  Speak,  dear  Camilla,  is  it  so  difficult  to  say  in 
words  that  yon  love  me  1"  he  asked  in  tones  of 
melting  reproach;  and  as  she  shook  back  her  golden 
hair,  and  laid  her  small  hand  in  her  Inverts,  she 
murmured,  *'  Be  generous!  spare  me,  Hallen:  do 
yon  not  know  that  yoo  are  the  whole  wprld  to  the 
cirphan  Camilla  1'*  and  her  trenabliag  accents  found 
reply  in  a  long  and  ardent  kiss. 

The  hapless  Bianca  !  it  seemed  as  if  death  had 
suddenly  transformed  her  frame  into  lifeless  marble! 
as  if  every  pulse  had  ceased  to  do  its  duty  !  With  a 
quick  movement  she  palled  together  ibe  opening 
branches,  and  in  so  doing  dropped  a  ring  ennoticcd 
from  her  finger ;  then  like  a  young  fawn- who  bears 
in  its  breast  the  hunter's  arrow,  yet  seeks  to 
escape  from  its  agony,  she  rushed  back  to  the 
carriage,  and  springing  in,  exclaimed,  **  Hasten ! 
drive  home  as  fast  as  possible,**  while  unable  to 
innagine  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  the  obedient  coach- 
man laid  the  lash  on  his  horses,  and  soon  clouds  of 
dost  rose  between  her  and  the  deserted  park. 

On  reaching  home,  Bianca  was  surprised  to  find 
the  servants  busily  employed  in  preparing  for  her 
father's  departure  for  B .  As  he  intended  set- 
ting ofT  in  the  stage  at  9  oVlock,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  her  chamber,  as  she  earnestly  desired, 
she  was  compelled  to  show  an  interest  in  his  depar- 
ture, and  when  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  her  early 
retnrn,  she  informed  him  that  severe  indisposition 
on  the  road  had  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the 
social  society  at  her  uncle^s.  Struck  by  her  oou-' 
soal  tone  of  depression,  the  Surveyor  looked  op 
from  his  papers  and  was  shocked  to  observe  the 
deadly  paleness  of  his  daoghter*s  face,  as  she  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  B  , 
assuring  him  ihat  the  change  would  prove  benefi- 
cial to  her  health,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
appeared  uncertain. 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before,  my  child  t 
this  news  could  not  have  come  more  inopportunely 
than  now.  That  yon  are  suffering,  there  can  be 
no  doubt:  your  countenance  tells  it  but  too  plainly, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  take  yoo  along  with  me, 
since  1  will  be  too  much  occupied  with  business  to 
pay  yon  any  attention,  and  although  the  wife  of 
Judge  Werih,  with  whom  I  have  promised  to  stay, 
is  an  amiable  lady,  yet  yod  would  find  her  house 


rather  lonely,  now  that  her  daughters  are  both  mar- 
ried. What  say  you  to  spending  the  time  of  mj 
absence  at  the  Oaks,  where  Dr.  TrefTer,  who  pos- 
sesses my  entire  confidence,  might  daily  prescribe 
for  yon  ;  yes  !  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  will  send 
and  request  him  to  pay  you  a  visit  before  my  de- 
parture."   So  saying,  he  rung  the  bell. 

**No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Bianci, '*do 
not  send  for  a  physician,  he  will  do  me  no  good; 
only  allow  me  to  arcompany  yoo  to  B.,  if  yoa 
would  not  find  me  dead  on  your  return  ;**  and  shock- 
ed by  her  startling  earnestness,  though  well  aware 
of  her  natural  excitability,  her  father  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  her  desire. 

On  retiring  to  her  chst'mber,  instead  of  seeking 
that  rest  which  was  necessary  to  strengthen  her 
for  the  night^s  journey,  Bianca  yielded  to  soeh  a 
wild  excess  of  grief  as  almost  threatened  to  de- 
stroy her  reason.  The  grave  of  hope  had  closed 
forever  over  her  first  and  only  love ;  the  laeinory 
of  past  joys,  served  to  make  her  present  and  future 
more  dark- and  cheerless;  and  when  midnight  passed 
and  she  found  herself  still  unable  to  close  her  throb- 
bing eyelids,  she  suddenly  forsook  her  chamber, 
and  paced  with  quick,  uncertain  steps,  the  adjacent 
apartment.  Presently  the  full  moon,  streaming 
through  the  high  windows,  shed  such  a  glory  on 
the  portrait  of  her  mother,  which  hung  immediate- 
ly over  the  divan,  that  Bianea  stood  as  if  spell- 
b<M)nd  before  it.  Never,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  had 
the  eyes  worn  such  a  celestial  expression;  aever 
had  the  smile  been  so  visible  around  the  beautiful 
mouili,  which  seemed  just  ready  to  open  and  whis- 
per words  of  consolation  to  her  hapless  child ;  till 
as  Bianca  gazed  on  the  beloved  picture,  her  spirit 
seemed  to  shake  off  its  load  of  sorrow,  and  kneel- 
ing in  deep  emotion,  she  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
mother,  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  do;  I 
will  not  yield  to  despondency  !  I  will  gain  a  mas- 
tery over  myself;  the  future  shall  heal  my  eroshed 
and  broken  heart ;"  till  soothed  and  qoieied  she 
glided  again  to  hec chamber,  and  won  forgetfiilness 
of  her  trials  in  a  short  but  refreshing  sleep. 

Among  the  many  healing  balms  which  maybe 
prescribed  for  the  wounds  of  disappointed  lore, 
perhaps  none  is  more  efficacious  in  its  effects,  thaa 
intercourse  with  persons  who,  either  from  a  natu- 
rally equable  temperament,  or  through  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  or  even  from  the  oososceptibility  of 
old  age,  are  able  to  place  a  strong  defence  before 
the  torrent  of  earthly  passions,  extending  no  com- 
passionate sympathy  to  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
but  allowing  the  storm  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  on  Biaoea's  feel- 
ings by  the  judicious  Mrs.  Werth,  who  gave  her  i 
most  cordial  and  motherly  welcome ;  and  soon  tlM 
sprightly  cheerfulness  of  the  old  lady,  the  precise 
arrangements  of  her  house*  keeping,  conducted  ia 
old  but  excellent  style,  the  complete  subordinatioD 
of  the  aged  domestics,  the  adjustments  of  thecbam- 
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bers,  which  though  costly,  were  far  behind  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  all  exercised  a  happy  influence  over 
the  Coantesses  agitated  spirit,  and  regulated  the 
moTementa  of  a  heart  bat  little  accustomed  to  con- 
trot. 

On  the  next  day  succeeding  their  arrival,  Mrs. 
Werth  assured  Mr.  Weymuth  that  she  had  resol- 
ved to  make  a  prisoner  of  his  daughter  for  awhile, 
since  she  needed  some  one  to  pet  and  scold,  and 
although  as  she  playfully  said,  she  was  well  aware 
that  the  maiden  was  a  pattern  of  amiability  and 
good  manners,  yet  in  one  thing  she  was  certainly 
deficient,  namely,  in  a  proper  attention  to  her  health. 
With  an  enqairing  glance  the  Surveyor  looked  to- 
wards Bianca.  who  bowed  her'  head  in  ready  com- 
pliance, and  when  he  observed  that  he  feared  her 
present  indisposition  might  cause  his  hostess  some 
trouble,  Mrs.  Werth  good-natoredly  exclaimed : 
**  no  fear  of  that,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  merely  a  little 
nervous  weakness,  caused  by  the  last  midnight  ball, 
or  these  horrible  stays,  whose  maker  ought  to  rank 
with  Schwartz,  the  inventor  of  gun-powder,  as  a 
murderer.  And-  then  cotillions,  which  are  now 
fashionable,  why  a  race-conrse  ride  is'S  slow  walk 
compared  with  them,  and  many  a  young  person  has 
been  driven  to  the  grave  by  such  excitement.  How 
much  better  was  the  slow  minuet,  and  the  pretty 
Polonaise  of  my  early  days,  which  shewed  to  the 
best  advantage  a  fine  figure  and  a  neat  foot.  Only 
leave  your  daughter  with  me,  and'  when  I  return 
her  to  yoo  she  shall  be  as  lively  as  a  bird  in  spring. 
Nay.  see  what  a  bright  color  I  have  already  called 
to  her  fair  fatse." 

During  the  week  which  the  Surveyor  passed  in 
B — .,  he  took  advantage  of  a  leisure  hour  to  pay  a 
▼isit  to  his  old  friend,  Colonel  Hallen.  With  pain- 
ful curiosity,  Bianca  awaited  the  news,  which  she 
trosted  he  would  gather  in  this  interview,  respect- 
ing the  object  of  her  attachment,  but  she  was  doom- 
ed to  disappointment,  sinre  her  father  only  inform- 
ed her  that  he  had  found  the  Colonel  confined  to 
his'bcd  by  sickness ;  adding,  however,  that  during 
bis  visit,  his  friend  had  been  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 

"The  Captain?"  enquired  Bianca  in  faltering 
accents. 

••  No,  no!"  answered  her  father,  "I  understand 
that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and,  had 
an  oppnrtanity  presented,  I  should  have  made  some 
enquiries  respecting  the  cause  of  their  quarrel ;  but 
^  I  said,  his  nephew,  Hussar  Hallen,  arrived  : 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  interesting  young 
^en  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  who  seems  to  pos- 
sess his  nucleus  entire  confidence.** 

His  daughter  sighed,  and  a^ked  no  farther  ques- 
tion. 

Something  of  loneliness  and  dejection  of  spirits 
'"arked  Bianca*s  deportment  on  the  morning  of 
her  father's  departure,  but  Mrs.  Werth  eXerted 
herself  ao  successfully  in  the  narration  of  family 


stories  and  interesting  experiences  of  her  early 
life,  that  at  length  she  succeeded  in  rousing  her 
visitor  from  her  own  sad  reflections.  In  the  even- 
ing, a  small  party,  who  were  entire  strangers  to 
Bianca,  were  invited  to  tea,  and  as  they  were  not 
remarkably  attractive,  she  anticipated  some  tedtoot 
hours,  when  she  was  agreeably  disappointed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  lady  whom  her  hostess  introduced  to 
her  as  Mrs.  Speedwell.  This  name  awakened  in 
Bianca^s  bosom  a  bitter  remembranee  of  the  flower 
scene,  which  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  her 
blighted  hopes,  and  made  her  regard  the  stranger 
with  greater  interest.  Mrs.  Speedwell  appeared 
older  than  she  really  was,  for  days  of  heavy  an- 
guiah  had  left  their  traces  on  her  pale  face,  and 
imparted  to  her  coontenancea  touching  melancho- 
ly, yet  though  aimple  in  her  dress,  even  to  plain* 
ness,  there  was  something  exceedingly  noble  in  her 
aspect,  for  a  holy  resignation,  a  pious  tmst,  which 
had  its  birth  beyond  this  world  of  trial,  hung  like 
a  halo  around  her. 

It  was  evident  to  Bianoa's  watchful  noliee,  that 
both  her  hostess  and  the  company  in  general,  treat- 
ed Mrs.  Speedwell  with  the  most  marked  respect; 
and  so  nittch  pleased  was  she  by  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, that  acancely  had  the  guests  departed,  when 
she  entreated  Mrs.  Werth  to  give  her  some  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  stranger. 

'*  Ah !  my  dear  Countess,  she  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  unhappy  of  women «*' answered  her  warm 
hearted  friend,  **  and  since  von  seem  interested  in 
her  sad  fate,  I  will  briefly  narrate  it.     Compelled 
by  .family  circumstances,  Mrs.  Speedwell  was  for- 
ced to  marry  a  man,  who  as  a  thoughtless  spend- 
thrift, speedily  made  way  with  her  little  property, 
till  after  some  years  of  misery,  she  yielded  to  the 
wishes  ef  her  friends,  and  separated  from  her  worth- 
less partner,  taking  with  her  the  wreck  of  her  for- 
tune.    Her  daughter,  Adela,  had  hardly  grown  up, 
when  this  small  capital  was  entirely  lost,  by  the 
failure  of  a  housd,  which  had  been  thought  perfect- 
ly secure,  and  thus  she  saw  herself  compelled  to 
labor  for  a  support.     Throngh  my  willing  assist- 
ance, she  obtained  the  situation  of  instructress  in 
the  making  of  flowers  in  a  large  school,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  I  must  ever  regret  ihy  part  in  the 
mattier,  since  it  brought  on  my  poor  friend  a  mis- 
fortune heavier  than  the  utmost  poverty.      Her 
daughter,  Adela,  (ah !  dear  Countess,  would  that  I 
could  sketch  for  you  a  portrait.of  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture,) possessed  so  much  of  the  gay  frivolity  of 
her  father's  disposition,  that  even  her  mother's  se- 
rious temper,  and  the  depressed  state  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, could  hardly  check  her  excess  of  glad- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  dark 
moments  of  her  parent's  life  would  change  to  sun- 
shine, beneath  the  influence  of  the  child's  innocent 
mirth.     I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  young 
officer,  who  rented  a  room  in  the  house  where  Mrs. 
Speedwell  resided,  (yonder  small  building  at  the 
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eorner  of  the  street,)  but  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
his  act  of  deceit  roust  bring  on  him  a  fearful  retri- 
bution. Adela  seemed  attracted  to  their  handsome 
iQmate,  as  the  needle  tu  the  magnet,  and  perhaps 
her  mother  did  not  exercise  sufficient  energy,  fur 
she,  too,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  youtb^s  de- 
portment, that  she  allowed  him  to  pass, first  an  occa- 
sional hour,  and  then  every  eveninj;  in  her  parlor. 
This  officer  bad  a  relation  residing  in  this  city,  who 
regarding  him  as  his  intended  heir,  held  over  liim  a 
strict  ciintrul,and  one  day  questioned  him  so  closely 
that  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  where  he 
spent  those  evening  hours,  which  the  old  gentleman 
coveted  as  his  own.  *  Do  you  think  of  marrying 
Miss  Speedwell,'  he  bluntly  asked ;  *  the  girl  is  as 
ptior  as  poverty,  and  you  must  not  reckon  on  my 
money,  since  as  you  see  I  am  still  robust  in  body, 
and  have  no  inclination  to  give  my  all  to  my- heirs, 
and  then  expire  from  want.  ]f  yon  do  not  intend 
marrying  her,  then  why  win  her  affections,  only 
10  disappoint  her  ?  far  better  to  escape  at  once  from 
the  snare,  and  remain  no  longer  in  the  dangerous 
vicinity.' 

**  With  a  countenance  of  the  utmost  candor,  the 
youth  assured  his  uncle  that  he  loved  the  lady  most 
devotedly,  that  he  wished  to  direct  her  loind  and 
education  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  to  offer 
her  his  hsnd  when  be  shonld  obtain  the  rank  of  Csp- 
tain,  which  could  not  take  place  for  three  years. 
During  this  time  he  intended,  however,  carefully  to 
oon^eal  his  sttachment,  so  as  to  place  no  fetters  00 
the  heart  of  the  yet  thougliilessgiri. 

''  Ple-ised  by  his  nephew's  apparent  sincerity, 
the  uncle  made  numerous  enquiries,  and  learning  to 
his  great  joy  that  the  youth  conducted  himself  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  towards  his  fellow  lodgers, 
he  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  shorten  his  term 
of  trial,  and  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  in  the  com- 
ing Spring ;  but  during  the  whole  succeeding  win- 
ter he  was  confine<i  to  his  chamber  with  gout,  when 
he  was  cheered  and  attended  by  another  nephew, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  a  distant  garriscm,  and 
who  had  equal  claims  00  his  property  with  Adela*8 
lover,  of  whose  conduct  the  invalid  still  beard  fa- 
vorable accounts,  althongh  in  consequence  of  his 
bcxiily  incapacity,  he  was  unable  to  exercise  any 
personal  supervision.  Scarcefy  had  the  old  man 
recovered  from  his  severe  attack,  when  his  other 
nephew  left  him  for  a  distant  garrison,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
inf«irming  him  that  it  was  needless  making  any 
preparatiitns  for  the  intended  wedding,  since  the 
lady  had  been  already  united  to  her  lover,  (as  she 
sapp«>sed,)  by  a  private  marriage,  but  which  was  in 
reality  only  a  falsa  ceremony.  Foaming  like  a 
wounded 'liear,  the  uncle  now  sent  for  his  nephew, 
and  laid  before  him  the  contents  of  the  communi- 
eation,  but  with  the  utmost  sincerity  the  youih  as- 
sored  him  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  shameful 
oalumny ;  that  he  would  discover  the  originator, 


and  require  from  him  open  satiafactioo.  To  tkia 
the  auspicious  uncle  replied,  that  ahoold  he  find 
the  statement  false,  he  would  allow  the  bands  to 
be  published  on  the  next  Sabbath;  and  then  ere  tke 
young  man  could  offer  any  opposition,  he  seised  his 
hat  and  slick,  dedsring  he  would  pay  a  vint  to 
Mrs.  Speedv^ell.  On  reaching  the  house  be  fossd 
Adela  ahme,  employed  in  making  a  myrtle  garlssd, 
over  which  the  tears  ran  unobserved  from  her  pale 
face.  In  a  tone  of  kindly  sympathy  the  old  mao 
took  her  hand,  saying,  ^  I  am  Mr.  ao  and  so,*  sod 
as  Adela  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  be 
added,  *  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  child,  for  I  take 
a  fatherly  interest  in  your  welfare.  For  a  long 
time  past  I  have  been  aware  of  my  nephew's  at- 
tachment to  you,  and  cheerfully  will  I  give  my  coa- 
sent  to  your  union,  if  yon  can  declare  in  the  sight  of 
that  G(k1,  who  is  every  where  present,  that  jou 
have  yielded  to  no  secret,  though  false  marriage, 
and  that  you  have  a  right  to  wear  on  your  brow  this 
myrtle  crown,  which  rightfully  belongs  only  to  a 
maiden,  and  aa  he  spoke,  he  took  the  omameot 
from  the  table  and  was  about  to  place  it  among 
her  sonny  tresses,  when  quick  a^  thought  she  dash- 
ed it  to  the  ground,  and  with  her  pale  brow  flashed 
deeply  as  though  it  had  been  a  erowo  of  thorns, 
she  wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  and  as  she 
threw  herself  at  the  old  roan's  feet,  the  door  sod- 
denly  opened  and  her  lover  made  his  appearanre. 
'Villain,'  exclaimed  the  uncle  in  agiuted  tooes, 

*  from  this  time  I  renounce  you  forever,  for  alas! 
this  beautiful  girl  has  silently  confessed  the  truth 
of  that  communication  which  yon  declared  a  laeis 
calumny,*  and  while  the  youth  stood  pale  and 
speechless  as  a  marble  statue,  gazing  in  mote  ago- 
ny on  the  fainting  Adela,  the  M  man  took  his  <io- 
partuie,  breathing  vengeance  on  his  nnhappy  ss- 
pliew.  Scarcely  had  he  lefl  the  house,  when  Mrs 
Speedwell  entered  and  was  shocked  to  find  ber 
daughter  in  violent  hysterics,  white  her  lover  look- 
ed as  if  spell- bound  at  her  side.  'Mother!'  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  wild  burst  of  grief,  *  I  have  acted 
deceitfully  and  have  kept  from  you  a  aeerst  which 
must  prove  the  misery  of  ray  few  remaining  days.' 
Then  aa  Mrs.  Speedwell  turned  to  the  officer  for 
an  explanation,  the  young  man  recovered  frocn  the 
agony  wtiich  until  now  had  rendered  bimooableui 
articulate,  and  seising  both  her  hands,  exclaiined, 

*  Mother !  for  so  yon  must  allow  me  to  claim  yos, 
1  call  God  to  witneae  !  that  my  aool  is  free  frooi 
this  hateful  treaohery,  and  that  to  me  Adela  has 
ever  aeemed  aa  holy  as  the  light  of  heaven.  Maj 
eternal  vengeance  reach  through  my  arm  the  ooe 
who  induced  her  to  relinquish  her  mother  s  confi- 
de nee  and  to  consent  to  a  oeremooy  which  profcd 
utterly  worthless.* 

''The  next  morning,  Adela  lay  in  a  high  fever, 
attended  with  delirium ;  but  in  her  wiM  dreaos 
she  oontioually  repeated  the  name  of  the  haplew 
youth,  thus  giving  oonvioeing  proof  of  his  perfidy, 
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till  at  the  end  of  three  days,  came  a  return  of  cun- 
■cioasoeaa  with  expiring  life,  and  her  first  accents 
were  a  yearning  desire  to  see  her  lover.  Hag- 
gard and  so  altered  in  appearance  as  to  be  scarcely 
reeogniied,  the  youth  knelt  at  her  bedside,  ex- 
elaining,  Mive  on,  beloved  Adela!  as  my  wife 
yoo  shall  forget  all  the  wrongs  of  the  past.' 

^ '  Ne,*  murmured  the  dying  girl,  interrupting 
hiiDv  *  1  ask  not  now  to  live ;  my  spirit  yearns  for 
death  r  and  extending  her  trembling  hands  to- 
wards him,  she  addedt  *  Mother !  inother !  believe 
ne  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  all  that  is  good  and 
noble;  it  was  another  who  won  me  to  consent  to 
that  eeremony  without  your  sanction,  although, 
alas !  1  have  promised  never  to  unfold  his  name, 
and  death  will  soon  place  its  seal  on  my  fatal  se- 
cret. *  And  yon,*  she  continued,  turning  her  clo- 
sing eyes  to  the  kneeling  youth,  while  her  voice 
became  more  faltering  as  she  spoke,  *  God  grant 
yoo  a  faithful  and  loving  heart  as  a  reward  for  your 
generous  troth  to  the  thoughtless  Adela ;'  and  with 
an  effort  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips  and  fell 
back  expiring  on  her  pillow.*' 

There  was  a  long  panse,  during  which  the  nar- 
rator endeavored  to  repress  her  feelings,  while  Bi- 
anca's  heart  beat  with  ardent  sympathy .  At  length 
her  friend  thus  continued — **  I  perceive,  my  dear 
Coontess,  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  little  his- 
tory ;  and  I  will  now  briefly  conclude  it.  Adela  lay 
in  her  coffin,  as  fair  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and 
many  tears  were  shed  over  the  grave  of  the  bro- 
ken  lily.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  wandered  about  like  a  restless  spirit, 
and  sometimes  for  whole  hours  she  might  be  seen 
lingering  at  her  daughter's  grave.  Her  friends 
urged  her  to  forsake  the  home  which  brought  to 
mind  so  many  painful  recollections ;  I  even  begged 
her  to  become  an  inmate  of  my  house;  but  strange  to 
tell,  she  declared  that  she  preferred  her  home  to  any 
other  residence,  and  as  one  of  her  old  debtors  just 
then  paid  her  a  small  sum  and  several  good  friends 
qoietly  made  up  a  little  pension,  she  was  enabled 
to  relinquish  her  place  in  the  school,  for  which  she 
was  entirely  unfitted.  One  yearning  wish  now  oc- 
cupied her  whole  existence ;  it  was  to  discover  the 
one  that  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her  innocent  daugh- 
ter, since  she  felt  it  impossible  to  suspect  her  fel- 
low-lodger, who  immediately  afler  Adela's  death 
was  seiaed  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
only  recovered  through  the  strength  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution.  During  his  convalescence,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  paid  him  a  visit  and  after  a  melancholy 
conversation,  she  observed,  *  I  cannot  but  believe 
your  assurance,  along  with  that  of  my  dying  child, 
that  you  had  no  part  in  her  unhappiness:  still  there 
rests  a  dark  mystery  of  er  her  fate,  which  the  fu- 
ture may  possibly  unfold,  and  if  not,  it  will  assu- 
redly be  known  to  me  on  that  day  when  the  secret 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed.  Yet  forgive  me 
if  I  urge  one  request,  it  is,  that  you  will  leave  this 


place  as  soon  as  possible,  since  your  presence  must 
ever  swaken  in  me  the  most  poignant  anguish.' 

*^  The  officer  immediately  yielded  to  her  wishes, 
and  by  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances  he  was 
just  then  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Captain,  which 
allowed  him  to  retire  to  another  garrison,  to  wbiob 
he  departed,  after  vsinly  seeking  an  interview  with 
his  uncle.  But  I  hear  eleven  o'clock  striking,  and 
that  tells  me  it  is  high  time  to  cease  talking.  So 
good  night,  Bianca,  and  should  yon  dream  of  wreaths 
and  coffins,  remember  it  is  a  sore  sign  of  a  betro* 
thai  and  speedy  wedding.  Good  night,  I  wiH  sum- 
mon your  maid." 

In  the  loneliness  of  her  chamber  Bianca  reealled 
all  the  circumstances  of  her  friend's  narrative,  till 
every  pulse  of  her  being  beat  to  a  note  of  impetu- 
oos  passion.  The  dying  Adela !  the  treaeherona 
Uallea !  for  she  scarcely  doubted  that  he  was^e 
hero  of  this  tragic  story,  veiled  as  his  character 
seemed  to  be  by  dark  suspicion,  each  passed  alter- 
nately in  dreamy  change  before  her  agiuted  mind. 
**  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  gush  of  tears  came  to 
her  relief,  '*  I  feel  but  too  well,  that  the  passionate 
love  which  bound  Adela  to  Hallen,  might,  even  in 
her  last  moments,  have  induced  her  not  to  betray 
him.  Oh  !  why  was  such  power  bestowed  on  this 
dangerous  man." 

On  the  following  morning,  Bianca  imparted  to 
Mrs.  Worth  her  desire  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted wito  her  oohappy  friend,  and  as  that  kind 
lady  saw  in  such  intercourse  the  means  of  afford- 
inj;  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  she  proposed  that 
Bianca  should  pay  her  a  visit  on  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  to  excuse  any  want  of  etiquette,  gave  her 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  inviting  her  to  ao- 
company  them  in  an  afternoon  walk.  Bianca  read- 
ily took  advantage  of  this  commission,  and  at  a 
suitable  hour  proceeded  to  the  house.  Her  heart 
beat  with  excitement  as  she  ascended  the  steps 
and  passed  through  the  entry,  on  one  side  of  which 
stood  the  door  leading  to  Halien's  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  which  caused  her  to  gaae  for  a  moment 
into  the  portal  of  the  past. 

There  was  something  of  surprise  mingled  with 
the  expression  of  pleasure  with  which  Mrs.  Speed- 
well received  her  youthful  visitor.  In  the  simple 
arrangements  of  the  room,  Bianca  observed  many 
traces  as  of  some  one  who  had  lately  occupied  it. 
In  the  large  bow-window  stood  a  work-table,  with 
its  implements  still  nnmoved ;  over  it  hung  an  un- 
finished myrtle  wreath,  whose  glossy  green  had  al- 
ready faded  in  spite  of  the  protecting  gause  which 
enveloped  it.  A  light  straw  bonnet,  around  which 
was  twined  a  garland  of  withered  field-flowers,  lay 
near  a  parasoh  and  on  the  panes  of  the  window, 
near  which  she  sat,  was  inscribed  in  every  direc- 
tion the  name  of  Hallen.  Bianca  needed  no  com- 
mentary to  explain  these  numerous  appearances. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  gaxed  on  the 
tell-tale  window,  and  unable  to  coiitr«l  her  emotion* 
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she  sobbed  out,  *'  dear  and  unhappy  lady !  do  not 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  eipressing  the  deep  sym- 
pathy which  I  feel  for  your  misfortones ;  I  have 
heard  yoar  tale  of  sorrow,  and  am  honored  if  you 
allow  me  to  declare  the  deep  respect  which  has 
been  awakened  by  yoar  Chriaiiair  resignation." 

There  is  a  warmth  in  the  language  of  truth, 
which  quickly  melts  the  ice  of  reserve  and  dis- 
trust, even  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  dissolve  the  chill 
frosts  of  winter.  Oa  the  preceding  evening,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  had  been  struck  by  the  appearance  and 
deportment  of  the  young  stranger ;  in  the  traces  of 
sorrow  which  marked  her  face  she  suspected  that 
alie  too  in  some  way  had  been  a  sufferer ;  she  was 
stirprised  by  the  lene  of  earnestness  and  feeling 
whieh  characterized  Bianea^s  conversition,  and 
now  embracing  her  aflectionately,  she  exclaimed, 
*'  Ah!  bow  deeply  do  1  feel  the  kindness  of  this 
visit ;  it  is  so  seldom  the  sick  heart  meets  with  a 
warm  and  unadulterated  stream  of  love,  that  yours 
refreshes  me  greatl5 .  In  your  appearance  I  am 
reminded  of  my  loss,  for  Adela,  too,  possessed  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  yes !  she  too  was  an  angel ! 
but  alas !  must  I  say  it,  only  to  be  deceived  and 
forsaken,*'  and  for  a  moment  the  mother  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  till  on  looking  up,  and 
observing  that  Bianca*s  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow-pane, she  continued,  '*  I  see  that  your  atten* 
tion  is  directed  to  those  indelible  characters ;  but 
whether  to  regard  them'  as  true  accusers,  or  false 
witnesses,  most  stilt  remain  a  secret.  Judging 
from  the  testimony  of  my  dying  child,  and  from 
the  decision  of  my  own  heart,  which  saw  in  the 
young  man  only  what  was  good  and  excellent,  I 
eannot  but  regard  him  as  innocent,  and  yet** — 

**  And  yet,**  said  Bianca,  continuing  in  her  own 
words,  **  it  seems  to  me  yonder  eharacters  show 
that  he  was  the  entire  occupation  of  her  lonely 
hoors,  that  her  whole  soul  turned  to  him  with  the 
roost  devoted  attachment,  nay !  be  not  displeased 
with  me,  worthy  lady,  but  did  not  Adela*s  words  in 
delirium,  her  last  touching  farewell,  every  expres- 
sion of  love  towards  Hallen,  deny  the  fact  of  his 
innocence  t'* 

**  Alas  !**  rejoined  Mrs.  Speedwell,  "  whenever  I 
think  of  it,  it  seems  as  though  I  were  groping  in 
a  daric  labyrinth.  Adela  always  appeared  to  re- 
gard Hallen  as  a  brother,  and  it  was  only  aflerthe 
scene  with  the  Colonel,  which  no  doubt  hastened 
her  death,  that  her  attachment  suddenly  took  the 
character  of  love,  or  rather  I  might  say  6f  grati- 
tude; and  although  the  truth  is  hidden  from  me, 
yet  roethinki  I  would  be  still  more  wretched  if  I 
silenced  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  believed 
Hallen  the  offender.  Yes !  Adela*s  spirit  would 
reproach  instead  of  smiling  on  me  as  it  often  does, 
when  rejecting  all  suspicion,  T  recall  the  charms  of 
his  former  intercourse,  his  manly  goodness,  his 
generous  friendship.  Only  a  few  evenings  before 
his  departure,  when  he  was  sitting  at  my  side,  and 


I  yielded  to  torturing  remembrances  and  torment- 
ing doubts,  it  seemed  as  if  my  daughter  appeared 
before  me,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty. exclaim- 
ed, *  Mother!  put  away  your  injurious  tboaghu, 
yo^  do  him  injustice,'  and  though,  perhaps,  it  was 
but  a  phantasy,  yet  it  so  calmed  my  feelings,  that 
I  have  determined  to  yield  to  no  farther  conjecture, 
hot  patiently  to  wait  till  that  day  when  the  Eiemil 
shall  judge  the  world  with  equity.'* 

On  Bianca^s  return  from  this  visit,  she  foood  in 
her  friend's  drawing-room  a  stranger  of  remarka- 
bly handsome  appearance,  dressed  in  the  hos»ar*8 
uniform,  and  whom  the  hostess  introduced  as  Cap- 
tain Hallen.  of  the  cavalry.  This  name,  and  heaid 
too  at  this  particular  time,  made  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  Bianca ;  but  soon  he  exerted  himself  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  employing  all  those 
arts  of  persuasion  and  quiet  flattery,  so  agreeable 
to  the  young,  till  won  to  take  some  notice  of  her 
companion,  Bianca  discovered  a  striking  resem- 
blance both  in  voice  and  appearance  to  his  cousin. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Werth  spoke 
of  her  absent  daughter,  the  Baroness  Senfi,  whose 
husband  was  the  hussar^s  intimate  friend,  and  the 
young  man  then  took  occasion  to  urge  on  his  host- 
ess to  allow  him  to  convey  a  favorable  answer  to 
her  daughter*s  recent  request,  namely,  that  Mrs. 
Werth  would  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bar- 
onesses tenth  marriage-day,  which  would  come 
round  in  about  a  week ;  and  although  at  first  ths 
old  lady  offered  some  objection,  yet  when  she  foond 
that  Bianca  was  willing  to  accompany  her,  assu- 
red as  she  had  been  of  the  Baron's  excessif  e  hos- 
pitality, she  readily  assented. 

Hallen  now  entered  into  closer  conversation 
with  Bianca,  till  at  length,  with  a  sharp  glance.bat 
in  tones  of  perfect  openness,  he  enquired  whether 
his  cousin,  the  Captain,  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance;  and  the  deep  crimson,  which  qoiekly 
bathed  the  maiden*s  cheek,  the  downcast  eyes,  and 
the  almost  inaudible  sigh,  all  in  spite  of  her  care* 
less  reply,  plainly  revealed  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
With  expressions  of  regret,  he  lamented  that  the 
difference  in  their  dispositions,  and  perhaps  a  mis- 
chievous whim  of  fortune,  had  prevented  any  close 
intercourse  wlith  one  whom  he  believed  possessed  of 
many  amiable  points,  and  then  he  continued  talking 
of  Hallen  in  a  quiet,  kindly  manner,  whieh  forced 
Bianca  to  admire,  though  unwillingly,  bis  toler- 
ance. 

During  the  days  which  intervened  before  the 
projected  journey,  the  Countess  paid  several  visiu 
to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  and  the  interest  of  her  heart 
was  daily  increased,  and  the  link  of  attachment 
still  more  strengthened  by  the  thonght  that  their 
sorrow's  had  been  probably  caused  by  the  sime  ob- 
ject. On  the  morning  previous  to  their  departure 
for  Baroness  Senft*s,  Bianca  received  a  letter  fton 
her  father,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  waold 
probably  surprise  her  by  the  news  of  the  etgig^ 
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ment  of  Captain  HaUen  with  the  Countess  Modesta^ 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  27ih  of  May,  when, 
by  a  Riost  opportune  accident,  Camilla  received  the 
iBOoonoement  of  the  death  of  an  old  lady  who  in- 
herited, daring  her  life  time,  Mrs.  Von  Bornnea* 
esute,  but  which,  at  her  decease,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  port  ion  lesa  orphan.  The  surveyor 
eontiaoed,  that  Bianca  could  hardly  conceive  the 
joy  with  which  her  uncle  gave  hia  consent  to  this 
happy  betrothal,  adding  that  her  aunt  had  all  bands 
bosily  employed  in  arrangement*  for  the  bridal, 
which  would  take  place  early  in  the  fall,  and  not 
only  desired  that  Bianca  ahoold  return  and  assist 
with  her  good  taste  in  these  preparations,  but  had 
blamed  him  mueh  for  carrying  her  off  so  abruptly. 
Hallen,  he  aaid,  waa,  as  an  engaged  man,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men,  but  the  pretty  Camilla  seemed 
absolutely  oppressed  by  her  good  fortune,  for  when 
be  had  taken  occasion  to  congratulate  her  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  said,  now  that  all 
bad  conspired  to  render  her  so  blessed  she  trem- 
bled eontiooally,  through  fear,  that  her  Joy  would 
be  of  short  deration.  The  letter  concluded  with 
remembranoea  from  her  several  relations. 

As  Bianca  read  thia  epistle,,  it  seemed  as  thongh 
sharp  arrowe  were  driven  inta  her  bleeding  heart. 
For  the  firat  time  ahe  fully  realised  that  the  object 
of  her  anfent  affection  was  loat  to  her  forever,  since 
he  had  become  the  property  of  another. .  The  quiet 
iodifferenee  with  which  her  father  unfolded  the 
news  made  her  shudder,  and  the  approval  of  her 
ODcle  and  aant  almoat  excited  her  to  bitterness. 
She  felt  herself  neglected  by  fate ;  in  a  short  time 
she  seemed  to  be  so  forgotten  by  those  whom  she 
imagined  once  held  her  dear,  and  all  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  life  were  shattered  by  these  violent 
ebangee.  In  despair  she  looked  for  some  hold  by 
which  to  save  herself  from  sinking,  and  at  length 
foond  it  in  the  fact,  that  absent  from  the  scene  of 
trial,  there  was  no  need  to  return  till  tlie  worst  was 
over,  and  furthermore,  in  the  determination  on 
which  a  crimson  blush  set  its  seal,  that  she  would 
hide  her  every  feeling  from  him^  whom,  as  ahe  im- 
agined, had  cruelly  forsaken  her,  and  bury  her  ae- 
cret  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 

With  mighty  will,  now  mastering  the  emotions 
of  an  ardent  nature,  Bianca  drove  back  her  grief  to 
its  hidden  fountain,  and  afler  the  effort  of  a  few 
momenta,  went  to  present  to  her  host  and  hostess 
her  father*s  respects.  Alarmed  by  her  excessive 
paleness,  though  she  tried  to  smile  and  talk  cheer- 
fully, the  old  lady  enquired  whether  she  felt  unwell, 
and  when  her  visitor  complained  of  a  slight  bead- 
ache,  Mrs.  Werth  exclaimed,  with  hearty  intereat, 
**  My  dear  Countess,  persona  possessing  such  sua- 
ceptibiiity  as  you  do  should  guard  against  sorrow- 
ful impressions,  and  I  feel  1  have  done  wrong  in 
encouraging  your  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Speedwell  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  I  was  aware  it  af- 
forded her.     Let  me  act  towards  you  as  a  mother, 


and  promise  me  that  you  will  not  visit  her  this 
morning.** 

Bianca  readily  consented,  foTj  indeed,  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  more  calmness  ere  she  could  ven- 
ture to  inform  her  friend  of  Hallen^s  engagement. 

On  arriving  at  Baron  Senft>  estate,  the  young 
Countess  was  sorprised  at  the  tone  of  joyous  hil* 
arity  which  pervaded  this  splendid  mansion.  It 
was  truly  the  home  of  pleasure,  for  every  day 
brought  a  succession  of  guests,  and  the  gay  Baroo 
seemed  never  weary  in  devising  new  modes  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  employing  for  their  acquisition  the 
facilities  of  both  city  and  country. 

As  his  troops  waa  garrisoned  at  a  town  not  far 
from  the  Baroira  residence,  the  captain  of  the 
huaaara  waa  a  daily  visitor  and  soon  won  the  heart 
of  hia  hoatesa  by  the  constant  efforts  which  be 
made  for  Bianca's  entertainment,  who  at  firat  felt 
unable  to  take  a  part  in  their  lively  paatime.  Some- 
times, bewildered  by  the  loud  merriment  and  flat- 
tered by  the  general  attentioe,  she  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  rivaled  even  the  gayest, 
but  soon  she  woold  shrink  back  intb  herself,  op- 
pressed  by  the  thought  that  a  dark  sorrow  had 
spread  its  shadow  over  her  whole  existence. 

Eight  days  passed  by  in  continual  mirth,  and 
when  Mrs.  Werth,  yearning  foe  ber  quiet  home, 
proposed  to  depart,  her  daughter  and  grand-chil- 
dren  urged  her  stay  so  earneatly  that  ahe  conaent- 
ed  to  gratify  their  wishes ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  captain's  manner  towards  Bianca  gradually  took 
a  more  confidential  tone.  With  respectful  tender- 
ness he  Lingered  ever  at  her  side,  till,  when  at 
length  he  declared  his  attachment  and  pleaded  a 
return,  she  scarcely  experienced  any  surprise,  hot 
only  trembled  at  the  thought  that  her  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be^  would  form  the  corner-stone 
of  her  future  fate.  Her  highest  enjoyments  in  life 
were  destroyed,  her  hopes  had  been  broken  in  their 
early  bloom,  and  she  felt  that  only  by  a  speedy  en- 
gagement could  she  deceive  her  lost  lover  into  the 
belief  that  her  attachment  towards  him  was  but  a 
passing  whim.  In  becoming  the  wife  of  her  new 
admirer,  it  wonld  be  lesa  painful  to  return  to  the 
circle  of  her  relatives,  and  to  meet,  with  indiffer- 
ence, those  eyes  that  most  have  formerly  marked 
her  evident  passion.  Furthermore,  alas!  for  her 
weak  woman's  heart,  there  was  something  in  the 
name  of  Hallen,  in  the  resemblance  which  existed 
between  them,  and  in  the  fact  of  their  near  rela- 
tionship, which  now  caused  her  to  give  some  en- 
couragement to  ber  lover,  who,  experienced  in  such 
mattera,  know  how  to  apin  a  net  with  which  to  im- 
prison her  from  ber  evety  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Hallen's  proposal, 
the  Baroness  Senfl  entered  into  Bianca^s  chamber, 
and,  with  a  warm  embrace,  declared  how  glad  she 
was  that  she  had  allowed  her  husband's  friend  to 
hope,  and  how  delightful  it  seemed  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  might  number  Bianca  among 
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her  near  neighbors.  Mrs.  Werth,  however,  pre- 
served silence,  fearful  as  she  was  that  Bianca*8 
quick  decision  roicrht  disturb  some  of  her  father^s 
plans  respecting  her,  and  while  she  prepared  for  an 
immediate  departure,  she  found  opportunity  fur  a 
lon^  conversation  wiih  the  Captain,  whom  she  de- 
tired  not  to  visit  B.  nniil  Bianca  should  receive  an 
answer  from  Mr.  Weymouth  in  regrard  to  his  pro- 
posals. To  this,  with  ready  politeness,  he  assented, 
only  praying  the  matron  to  speak  a  |rood  word  to 
her  friend,  the  surveyor,  then,  as  if  to  assist  her  in 
ao  doing,  he  revealed  the  stale  of  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. Hit  small  patrimonial  fortune,  and 
the  income  derived  from  his  mitiiary  poet  were,  as 
he  said,  fully  sufficient  for  a  ret|)ectabte  style  of 
hoose-keeping,  but  he  would  not  venture  to  offer 
toch  moderate  prospects  to  Bianca,  were  he  not 
assured  that,  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  colonel, 
ao  occurrence  which  must  toon  take  place,  he 
would  become  heir  to  a  f^)rtune  large  enough  to  al- 
low his  bride  to  establish  herself  wherever  her  in- 
clination directed. 

With  a  serious  countenance  Mrs.  Werth  heard  his 
explanations  and  then  honestly  replied,  **  It  s^emv 
to  me  that  you  build  your  fortunes  on  the  bitter 
feelings  which  your  uncle  entertains  towards  his 
onoe  favorite  nephew.  Now  what  greater  injustice 
can  there  be  than  to  do  so,  when  your  cousin  is  only 
totpected,  but  by  no  means  convicted,  of  one  of  the 
darkest  deeds  which  has  ever  come  under  my  no- 
tice. I  cannot  bnt  regard  its  perpetrator  as  a  mur- 
derer in  a  three-fold  sense,  since  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  confidence  of  an  innocent  maiden, 
destroyed  the  peace  of  her  unhappy  mother,  who 
has  been  rendered  childless  by  her  death,  and  cast 
a  shade  on  the  honor  of  a  perhaps  worthy  man. 
Yet  aooording  to  the  good  old  saying, 

*  There  is  nothing  so  finely  span. 
But  will  show  itself  in  the  sun,* 

And  to  tiirely  at  a  Just  God  exists,  this  bate  deed 
will  be  tried  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  and  tbould 
y<inr  cousin  prove  innocent,  what  comfort  would 
you  receive  from  the  possettion  of  wealth  of  which 
he  bad  been  unjuttly  defrauded.  If  I  Judge  rightly 
of  the  Countctt*  character  as  well  at  that  of  her 
father^t,  I  am  tore  I-  would  not  in  the  leatt  lessen 
the  toceett  of  your  to  it  by  naining  you  at  a  joint 
heir  with  you  coutin.** 

The  young  man  trembled  at  if  agitated  by  his* 
companion's  words ;  his  face  flushed  deeply  under 
her  honest  censure,  bnt  keeping  guard  on  hit  tem- 
per, he  calmly  replied,  **  1  am  neither  the  Judge  of 
my  eoutin*s  actions  nor  of  my  uncle's,  if,  indeed, 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  suspicion ;  but  should  the  cap- 
tain be  innocent,  as  your  partially  seem  to  imply, 
though  the  puMio  voice  is  against  him,  then  the 
truth  will,  no  doubt,  be  discovered.** 

^'  Nay !  let  us  argue  the  point  no  longer,*'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Werth,  *'in  the  end  we  may  even 


quarrel  about  the  emperor's  beard.  I  only  meant  to 
convey  a  friendly  hint,  that  the  Colonel  is  still  alive 
and  may  outlive  yoo  both.*' 

The  ready  compliance  which  the  terveyor  be- 
stowed on  his  daughter*t  engagement  with  Hallsa, 
was  neither  caused  by  the  necessity  of  iweietsing 
Bianca's  inheritance,  nor  by  any  partieular  liking 
for  the  hussar,  bnt  solely  on  the  groond  thai  he 
had  been  himself  entrapped  by  a  yoong  widow,  who 
felt  it  necessary  to  replenish  her  empty  parse  by  a 
union  with  a  man  considerably  advanced  ie  years. 
Yielding,  for  tite  first  time  tince  the  lott  of  his 
partner,  to  one  of  those  attaefcs  of  mental  weak- 
ness which,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  exercise  a 
dangerous  infloeBce,  be  became  suddenly  eooteinot 
of  the  great  tacrifiee  he  had  made  fbr  hitdaagbler 
in  remaining  thus  long  unmarried,  and  deolariagthat, 
like  every  thing  elte  in  the  world,  palerctl  gene- 
rotity  had  ilt  Itmitt,  he  yielded  vhboat  betitation 
to  the  artt  of  the  coquettish  widow. 

When  Bianca  mentioned  the  C»pCaln*t  prtpoaal 
and  besought  her  father's  content,  he  fbood  bin- 
self  released  from  the  only  bindraaee  to  hit  in- 
tended marriage,  and  wat  too  telfisb  to  enquire 
whether  the  felt  a  real  attachment  or  bad  bteo  ac- 
tuated by  other  motiTet,  while  bio  dangbier  was 
almost  as  much  petrified  by  bit  apparent  iadiffer- 
eoce  to  her  proapeett  at  by  the  above  newt  which 
flatbed  upon  her  like  a  ttream  tff  liglMBing. 

The  torveyor  wrote  that  at  Bianea't  omrrtage 
would  render  bim  solitary,  be  bad  looked  out  ht 
himtelf  a  partner  to  cheer  his  dedinmg  life,  and 
had  found  such  a  one  in  a  ebarroing  yoong  widow, 
whomshe  entreated  her  to  regard  with  afleetisa. 
The  sheet  fi^ll  from  Bianea'a  trembKog  bands;  a 
huge  rent  seemed  toddenly  torn  in  the  holiest  tie 
of  nature,  the  felt  hertelf  a  eattaway  ;  all  the  inlets 
to  the  love  of  her  early  friends  were  doted  opoa 
her ;  the  dearest  associationt  of  home  were  de- 
stroyed, and  as  she  reealled  the  cbangee  which  had 
taken  place  amid  the  tcenee  of  her  biiih,  a  tort  of 
attaohment  towardt  her  new  lover  wat  awakened 
within  her,  and  the  feh,  in  a  meatnre,  coeilbrtfld 
by  the  thought  that,  in  becoming  hie  wife,  the  se- 
cured to  herself  a  proteotor. 

Her  open  betrothal  afforded  an  exeote  fer  a 

longer  ttay  at  B-^ ,  where  Hallen  frequently  paid 

t^rief  vititt  at  well  to  meet  with  hit  aflianeed  as  to 
learn  the  state  of  hit  nnefe't  health,  wbioh,  to  bis 
disappointment,  he  foond  rapidly  improving,  till  at 
length,  when  the  military  exeraiset  of  the  ysai 
were  eoncluded,  and  Bianca  learned  thai  the  at« 
married  pair  had  left  the  Oaka  fer  their  own 
the  bade  farewell  to  her  friend,  Mrt.  Wenb, 
hutband  attended  her  on  her  journey,  while  her 
lover  promited  to  appear  tome  dayt  after  to  wit  aa 
introduction  to  the  relatione  of  bit  bride. 

Ere  her  kind  hottett  parted  with  Biaaea,sbe 
urged  that  she  would  allow  her  to  fill  the  place  of 
a  mother  and  to  prepare  the  bridal  pieparaiioas  at 
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her  own  lionse,  which  woald  ensure  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Hallen,  who  seemed  to  reg:ard  the  hus- 
sar as  his  own  son.  The  proposal  was  highly 
agreeable  to  Bianca's  feelings  and,  pronnising  a 
speedy  answer,  she  kissed  the  old  lady  and  hastened 
away. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Aotamn  had  fully  usurped  the  reign  of  sumnaer 
when  Bianca,  after  an  absence  of  four  months,  re- 
iorned  to  her  childhood's  home.  Her  feelings 
might  be  compared  to  the  awakening  from  a  long 
aod  heavy  dream,  whosei  images  had  outstepped 
the  bounds  of  reality ;  and  it  was  with  poignant 
sorrow  that  she  realized  the  changes  whith  had 
taken  place  during  this  Ume  in  the  inner  and  outer 
life.  Nature,  wbieh  at  her  departure  had  worn 
the  garb  of  smiling  spring,  Was  now  clad  in  the 
darksome  mantle  of  decay,  and  seemed  to  resemble 
the  maiden^s  own  heart,  where  the  storm  of  disap- 
poiotoient  had  blowo  away  all  the  blossoms  of  hope, 
while  in  the  wind,  which  whistled  among  the  fallen 
leaves,  she  saw  a  likeness  to  that  fate  whose  ruth- 
less power  bad  scattered  the  foliage  of  her  early 
joys. 

'*  Alas  !*'  she  exclaimed,  there  is  nothing  lasting 
in  this  world  !  th^re  is  no  home  where  happiness 
niiy  make  her  constant  abode  ;*^  and  then,  as  these 
reflections  grew  too  melancholy,  a  holy  voice  seem- 
ed to  whisper  from  the  depths  of  her  spirit,  **  Virtue 
is  alone  undying,  therefore  be  true  to  thyself;'*  and 
as  if  strengthened  by  this  secret  Mentor  to  the 
patient  endurance  of  her  fate,  Bianca  was  able  to 
meet  her  father  with  calm  and  collected  mien. 

Althoagh  the  Surveyor  received  Kis  daughter 
with  parental  tenderness,  her  jealous  eye  soon  dis- 
covered, that  there  was  an  eflfort  in  the  eagerness, 
with  which  be  sought  to  convince  her  that  his  new 
attachment  had  not  in  the  least  diminished  his  fa- 
therly love,  and  this  conviction  placed  bounds  to 
the  gushing  emotions  which  she  experienced  in 
the  first  moments  of  re-nnion.  In  answer  to  her 
eoqairies  respecting  her  uncle's  family,  the  Sur- 
veyor informed  her  that  they  were  then  in  the  city, 
intitpating  thai  he  and  his  brother  were  somewhat 
at  variaince,  and  Bianca  justly  conjectured  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  the  foolish  engagement  into 
which  her  father  had  entered.  As  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  should  not  pay  them  a  viait  until  the 
following  morntngt  she  excused  herself  to  Mr. 
Werth,  who  was  nowjheir  guest,  and  wearied  with 
effort,  retired  to  her  chamberi  where  Rose,  her 
faithful  maid,  welcomed  her  with  many  expressions 
of  delight. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  misfresSj^'she  exclaimed,  "  things 
are  so  changed  in  a  short  time  that  I  could  believe 
I  have  been  dreaming,  and  when  my  master  told 
me  that  you  were  about  to  become  a  bride,  I  was 
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almost  frightened  to  death,  till  I  recollected  your 
assurance,  that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  marry 
one  whom  you  did  not  love,  and  then  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  you  would  be  happy." 

Tears  gushed  to  Bianca*8  eyes  as  she  heard  this, 
unintentional  reproach  but  with  an  eflfort  she  chang- 
ed the  conversation,  by  enquiring  concerning  the 
fate  of  her  friend  Babette. 

**  Oh !  she  is  quite  happy,**  replied  Rose,  bright- 
ening as  she  spoke,  "  the  forester  neither  killed 
himself  or  any  one  else  as  he  threatened,  and  the 
printer  treats  his  wife  like  a  princess.  Only  yes- 
terday she  told  roe  that  she  daily  thanked  God  for 
the  strength  which  He  had  given  her  to  reject  one 
who  might  have  clouded  her  whole  life  with  sor- 
row, for  lately,  as  I  should  have  mentioned,  the  for- 
ester has  acted  improperly  in  several  ways.'^ 

The  pleasure  which  the  General  expressed  at 
his  niece's  arrival,  did  not  possess  his  usual  ardor 
of  affbction,  and  his  ivife  did  not  even  trouble  her- 
self to  hide  her  coldness.  Observing  her  evident 
depression  of  spirits,  her  uncle  at  length  became 
more  familiar,  but  reproached  her  severely,  not  only 
for  having  left  home  without  bidding  them  fare- 
well, but  for  engaging  herself  to  a  stranger  with- 
out asking  the  advice  of  relations  who  had  ever 
loved  her  as  their  own  child.  He  said  that  sach 
conduct  had  no  doubt  induced  her  father  to  enter 
into  this  ridiculous  engagement  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  debates,  at  length  ending  in  an  entire  dis- 
solution of  friendship,  and  with  energy  he  conclu- 
ded, '*  If  you  wish  to  do  me  a  favor,  Bianca,  release 
yourself  from  the  Captain.  On  the  spot,  I  return 
the  invitation  to  your  wedding,  and  excuse  your  in- 
tended from  all  visits  of  ceremony  to  myself.  Hear 
me,  niece,  I  have  something  against  that  man,  and 
though  it  may  be  only  a  prejudice,  yet  I  dislike 
him." 

The  Countess  now  took  her  share  in  blaming 
Bianca.  She  pronounced  a  lung  sermon  on  the 
unthankfulness  of  the  world,  and  with  painful  de- 
tail dwelt  on  the  diflference  between  her  condoct  and 
that  of  the  happy  Camilla,  who  had  shown  towards 
her  the  most  filial  obedience,  and  had  now  fully 
won  the  motherly  regard,  which  she  had  once  fool- 
ishly laviahed  on  Bianca  :  while  silent  and  over- 
whelmed, their  niece  stood  like  a  delinquent  before 
them,  till  touched  by  the  gentle  patience  and  un- 
wonted humility  so  foreign  to  her  natnral  character, 
they  declared  that  they  forgave  her,  althoagh  they 
could  not  feel  on  friendly  terms  with  her  father  or 
her  lover.  Under  these  circnmstanc^s,  Bianca 
found  no  difllcoUy  with  her  father  to  allow  her  to 

be  married  at  B ,  and  after  remaining  a  month 

at  home,  during  which  she  paid  frequent  visits  to 
her  uncle,  she  returned  to  B with  a  rich  mar- 
riage dower  and  a  splendid  outfit,  which  the  Sur- 
veyor bestowed  upon  her,  probably  in  gratitude, 
that  she  had  made  no  reference  to  his  foolish  en- 
gagement, which  was  to  be  coneluded  very  shntly. 
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Hardly  capable  of  any  expression  of  feeling;,  for 
joy  and  sorrow  seemed  alike  to  have  expired  in 
Bianca's  heart,  she  bade  farewell  to  her  home  with* 
out  ,^  tear,  till  on  her  separation  from  her  ancle, 
her  feelings  could  not  be  controlled,  since  she  saw 
that  he  suspected  the  whole  truth. 

Mrs.  Werth  received  her  young  friend  with  on- 
changed  aflfectioQ,  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
anxiety  in  her  usually  cheerful  face,  and  lines  of 
care  were  visible  on  her  clear  and  placid  brow. 
At  Bianca*s  earnest  desire  the  wedding  took  place 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible,  and  except  the 
immediate  family,  no  one  was  present  except  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Senfl  and  Colonel  Hallen,  who 
sent  tlie  bride  a  splendid  present.  Mrs.  Speed- 
well excused  herself  from  attending,  for  Bianca 
had  invited  her  without  even  consulting  her  lover, 
whose  consent  she  took  for  granted,  and  disappoint- 
ed by  her  denial,  she  called  to  see  her  on  the  day 
before  her  marriage.  As  she  arose  to  take  her  de- 
parture, Mrs  Speedwell  presented  her  with  a  beau- 
tiful bridal  wreath  of  her  own  handiwork,  in  which 
were  interwoven  a  few  white  rose-bods,  which,  as 
her  friend  agitatedly  informed  her,  had  been  made 
by  her  deceased  daughter, — ^*  Dear  Bianca  !**  she 
exclaimed,  **  receive  this  emblem  of  innocence  from 
the  hand  of  friendship.  May  yoor  happiness  be 
far  more  lasting  than  its  short-lived  green,  and 
since  you  have  wept  tears  of  compassion  on  the 
fate  of  my  hapless  daughter,  you  wiU  not  hesitate 
to  wear  these  roses,  which  were  made  when  she 
was  aa  happy  as  yoorself.  I  know  that  you  have 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  do  not  feel  harshly  towards 
the  dead.** 

Bianea  ooold  not  speak,  but  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  flowers,  while  a  warm  tear  fell  on  their  spotless 
whU«. 

It  was  the  eveniDg  of  her  bridal,  and  as  Bianca 
leaned  on  her  husband's  arm,  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  somewhat  remote  from  the  company, 
and  in  tones  of  soil  persuasion  be  spoke  of  bis 
own  feelings  and  colored  the  sky  of  their  future 
with  rainbow  hues,  the  bride  listened  silently 
for  awhile  to  his  tender  Ibiteries,  till  with  an 
agitation  of  tone  which  ever  accompanied  the 
ntterace  of  his  name,  she  replied,  "  Believe  me, 
Hallen,  yoa  will  find  yoor  wife  not  half  so  per- 
fect as  you  imagine,  yet  though  I  may  be  weak 
and  full  of  .faults,  I  humbly  hope  that  both  in  the 
hours  of  )oy  and  sorrow,  ]  may  ever  walk  in  the 
path  of  doty.  I  have  hot  one  wish  to  make  of 
you,  and  its  fulfilment  will  assure  to  me  a  happiness 
that  has  been  long  denied.  Hush,  do  not  promise 
till  yoa  have  heard  me  out ;  tilt  I  have  unfolded 
the  advantages  which  it  would  aflTord  me.  Early 
deprived  of  a  mother's  love,  good  fortune  and  par- 
tial favor  nurtured  me,  and  if  you  do  not  discover 
in  my  character  iheir  disastrous  traits,  it  is  only  be- 
oause  fate,  with  her  powerful  hand,  came  to  my  aAer 
aid ;  for  the  first  turned  from  roe  like  a  capricious 


stepmother,  and  the  last  thrust  me  away  as  a  for- 
saken child.  Hardly,  however,  had  I  felt  the  full 
woe  of  orphanage,  when  compensation  was  made 
for  my  sorrow  in  an  acquaintance  every  way  wor- 
thy of  my  regard,  and  who  has  since  won  nj  en- 
tire heart.  Bound  by  the  tenderest  attacbmeat  ts 
Mrs.  Speedwell,  nothing  would  aflbrd  me  wfit 
pleasure  than  to  offer  her  a  borne  in  oor  boose, 
where  the  wounds  of  her  heart  might  bleed  silently 
and  unnoticed,  and  where  my  filial  attentions  might 
supply  the  loss  of  her  daughter ;  while  in  her  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  won  back  my  lost  parent 
It  was  she  who  wrought  for  me  this  garland,  and 
ah !  if  you  were  acquainted  with  thehistory  of  ber 
trials,  you  would  feel  what  an  entire  absence  of 
selfishness  was  her*s  when  she  prepared  this  token 
of  regard.  The  roses  which  are  herein  entwined, 
and  which  were  the  work  of  her  lost  Adela,  shall 
not  in  vain  adorn  my  brow,  but  will  ever  remind  me 
to  plant  blossoms  of  peace  in  the  after  life  of  her 
lonely  mother,  and  with  devoted  love  to  sooths  ber 
spirit,  which  has  met  with  soch  strange  injastiee/* 

The  excited  bride  ceased  speaking,  then  taming, 
so  that  the  clear  lamp  shed  its  full  beams  on  her 
husband's  face,  she  saw  that  he  had  become  pale 
as  a  corpse  and  all  his  features  fearfully  agitated, 
save  the  eyes,  which  were  fixed  in  st^aJfast  gus 
on  her  bridal  wreath.  For  a  moment  Bianca  felt 
ready  to  faint ;  one  horrible  thooght  flashed  like  a 
ray  of  lightning  throogh  her  soul :  she  shoddered 
beneath  its  vivid  clearness,  till  presently,  amid  ber 
bewilderment  of  spirit  she  heard  him  exclaim,  ^'Nrs. 
Speedwell!  what  do  you  ask  of  me,  Bianca!" 
Then  changing  his  tones,  he  coldly  added, '* from 
what  1  have  heard  of  this  lady,  she  most  be  a 
dreamy  enthusiast,  who  would  change  oorboose^ 
hold  joys  into  gloomy  tears  and  every  expressioa 
of  liveliness  into  a  solemn  memento  mori.  How 
unfortunate  it  is.  that  I  should  have  to  refase  yoor 
first  request,  my  Bianca.** 

**  No  matter,  I  resign  it,**  she  thooghtfolly  re- 
plied and  soon  proposed  a  return  to  the  company. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Immediately  afler  Captain  Hanen*a  marriage 
with  Camilla,  they  retired  to  the  country  seat,  whiek 
had  been  left  the  latter  by  Mrs.  Von  Bomnes ;  and 
remote  from  the  world  and  its  pleasores,  yielded 
themselvea  to  the  full  enjoyments  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. The  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  when 
military  business  recalled  her  husband  to  his  post, 
Camilla  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  Tisit  to 
the  Oaks.  The  attachment  which  she  felt  for  Hal- 
len was  almost  painful  in  its  depth  of  feeling,  for 
was  he  not  the  object  of  her  first  love,  who  appear- 
ed to' her  superior  to  mortals  ?  No  dark  deceit  had 
dimmed  the  early  splendor  of  his  character,  be 
ever  appeared  to  her  enveloped  in  celestial  lighty 
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while  oot  only  was  she  blessed  in  him,  but  found 
herself  the  mistress  of  a  home  which  had  been 
I  be  paradise  of  her  youth,  made  precious  to  her  by 
many  grmteful  recollections.  And  yet  a  particle 
of  sorrow  was  mingled  in  her  cnp  of  bliss!  The 
image  of  death  tninided  into  her  brightest  scenes 
of  life,  and  when  her  husband  would  geotly  blame 
her  dark  presentiments,  she  would  reply,  *'  Nay*  I 
am  too  h^py,  Hallen,  to  remain  with  yoe  moch 
longer.  If  this  earthly  frame  cannot  ft»r  any  pe- 
riod live  io  the  pare  t^ir  of  the  epper  el  her,  how 
ean  the  spirit  partake  of  celestial  bliss,  and  yet 
abide  on  earth  1  No,  believe  ne,  my  husband,  the 
impulses  of  the  soul  ever  urge  it  to  a  higher  flight, 
bat  trembling  it  sinks  back,  beoattse  the  laws  of 
nature  refuse  Co  give  it  sttength  for  its  upward 
soaring.  And  why  should  not  the  thought  of  death 
be  mingled  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  since  by 
its  dark  links  we  are  coitdueted  to  the  joys  of  im- 
mortality !  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  live  mech  lon- 
ger ;  hot  have  I  not  lived  and  loved !  Aii4  remem- 
ber, Halles, 

**  *  Trae  k»ve  ne'er  of  Lethe  drinks.*  ** 

Although  the  Captain  warmly  sympathised  in 
his  wife's  lofty  conviction,  yet  his  devotion  towards 
her  was  mingled  unlike  hers  with  thrnghts  of  earth- 
ly bitterness.  Adela's  image  would  flit  before  him 
in  bis  happiest  hours,  recalling  to  him  the  loneli- 
ness and  sorrow  of  her  mother  and  the  secret  mys- 
tery which  still  seemed  to  envelop  her  fate.  Of 
Bianca  too  he  could  not  think  without  self-reproach, 
for  conseieoce  is  a  judge  which  will  not  be  bribed, 
but  which  knows  well  how  to  separate  the  praise 
which  one  act  deserves  from  the  blame  which  another 
may  merit ;  thus  he  felt  that  he  was  not  entirely  in- 
nocent. Enamored  of  her  b^snty,  her  charms  of 
manner,  and  her  favorable  demeanor  towards  him- 
Mif,  he  had  yielded  to  these  attractive  qualities, 
believing  that  he  satisfied  his  sense  of  duty  when 
be  hid  from  the  enchantress  the  knowledge  of  her 
power  over  his  heart.  Biaoca*s  showy  appear- 
ance seemed  sometimes  to  startle  his  self-pride, 
while  her  independent  way  of  thinking  and  her 
general  behavior,  did  not  fulfil  his  severe  demands 
<^n  thei  sex.  Yet  there  were  momenta  when  he 
felt  she  might  have  rightly  Judged  that  he  returned 
her  secret  atttachment,  and  that  prudence  alone 
prevented  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  -  About 
this  time  the  arrival  of  Camilla  dissipated  the  dan- 
gerous illusion  and  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  doty  as  well  as  to  the  diffieolty  of  his  position. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  our  story  we  mentioned 
^hat  Bianca,  in  escaping  from  the  love-passage  be- 
tween Hallen  and  Camilla,  in  the  haste  of  her  de- 
parture, had  dropped  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
although  neither  of  the  lovers  suspected  her  pres- 
ence, yet  while  lingering  about  the  favorite  spot, 
Hallen's  keen  glance  noticed  a  bright  object  on  the 


grass,  and  picking  it  np,  be  immediately  recognised 
it  as  her  own  property.  It  was  a  single  circlet  of 
gold,  to  which  was  attached  a  crystal  in  the  form 
of  a  heart  bearing  the  initial  H,  and  in  their  more 
familiar  moments  he  had  often  teased  Bianca  with 
the  playful  jest,  that  she  bore  his  name  in  her  heart, 
though  the  pretty  bauble  was  really  the  gift  of  a 
schoolmate  by  the  name  of  Helen,  who  bad  be« 
stowed  it  on  her  as  a  parting  leken.  Silently  and 
with  deep  feeling  did  Hallen  gase  on  the  treasure, 
and  when  he  discovered  that  the  heart  had  been 
shattered,  as  if  to  erase  the  small  initial,  itseemed 
as  though  he  heard  Bianca^s  voice  thus  reproach« 
ing  him,  **Thoo  hast  broken  niy  heart!  behold 
here  the  emblem  of  thy  deed  P*  And  could  the 
wretched  girl  have  been  conseions  of  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  he  regarded  the  little  ornamentf 
it  might  have  sRbrded  her  some  consolation.  Bi- 
anca^s  sudden  departure  and  the  length  of  her  ab- 
sence from  home,  made  the  Captain  suspect  what 
he  had  scarcely  conceived  of,  that  she  secretly 
loved  him ;  and  when  be  learned  the  news  of  her 
engagement,  the  thought  that  some  bitterness  may 
have  led  to  her  hasty  resolution,  made  his  suspi- 
cions still  more  tormenting.  Acquainted  with  some 
of  his  coosin^s  failings,  he  yearned  to  warn  Bian* 
ca  of  her  danger,  but  felt  that  he  might  be  misun- 
derstood and  slighted ;  thus,  amid  the  happiness  of 
his  quiet  life,  her  fate  was  the  only  anxiety  which 
he  could  not  control. 

When  Bianca  had  become  eslsblished  with  her 
husband  in  his  garrison,  she  endeavored  by  a  con- 
tinual efibrt  to  mingle  in  the  gay  circle  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  with  some  outward  ap- 
pearance of  saiisfaction,  for  had  the  choice  of  a 
mode  of  life*  rested  with  herself,  she  would  have 
shunned  the  thoughtless  society,  where  her  hus- 
band alone  seemed  in  his  proper  element.  The 
garlsad  of  her  youthful  hope.s  hsd  been  \e(i  behind 
in  her  life*s  bewildering  road,  and  fearful  of  look- 
ing towards  the  future,  she  hsd  nought  to  do  bat 
IO  rest  satisfied  with  the  empty  wsste  of  the  pres- 
ent. Soon,  however,  shs  discovered  that  the  at- 
tractive manners  and  polished  demeanor  which 
had  at  first  agreeably  surprised  her  in  her  husband, 
were  only  put  on  like  a  garment,  when  interest  or 
pleasure  required,  to  be  thrown  aside  in  their  lone- 
ly hours.  This  truth  filled  her  with  sorrow,  for 
she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  feeling  of  respect, 
which  his  outward  advantages  called  forth  is  her 
bosom,  and  which  had  hitherto  served  to  hide  the 
secret  scorpion  that  had  long  been  eating  into  the 
depths  of  his  moral  nature. 

Although  Bianca  was  declared  by  every  one  to  be 
a  pattern  of  a  wife,  yet  the  ready  activity  with  which 
she  acceded  to  her  hitsband*s  every  wish,  the  silence 
which  she  observed  amid  his  frequent  outbreaks, 
and  the  even  tenor  of  her  whole  conduct,  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  sacrifice,  than  of  that  de- 
votion which  belongs  to  tlie  afiectionate  wife,  and 
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now  that  the  flattering  mask  had  fallen,  she  shod- 
dered  at  the  survey  of  a  character  whose  depravi- 
ty she  had  not  in  the  least  imagined.  With  rude 
oaths,  he  would  often  abuse  the  physicians,  wlio, 
as  he  said,  kept  his  uncle  too  long  aliTO,  and  rest- 
less and  dissattsliod  whh  the  quiet  of  home,  he 
was  continually  seeking  some  wild  party  of  pTea- 
aote,  or  if  none  such  presented,  would  invite  his 
bottle  companions  to  a  midnight  carousal  at  his 
own  house,  when  his  wife  would  be  quickly  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  circle,  and  in  the  quiet  of  her 
chamber,  shiver  with  fear  as  she  caught  their  noisy 
and  contemptible  outcries. 

About  three  months  after  her  marriage,  the  Ba- 
Ton  Seoft  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  bank- 
TQpt,  and  while  Bianca  deeply  sympathised  with 
Iter  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Worth,  of  whose  late  lowness 
of  spirits  she  now  discovered  the  cause,  she  was 
made  completely  aware  of  her  husband's  wicked 
character,  since  he  gave  the  worst  advice  to  his  ru- 
ined friend,  and  on  the  principle  that  necessity 
makes  all  right,  took  advantage  of  his  distress  and 
urged  him  to  such  dishonest  measures,  that  Bianca 
setting  aside  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  secretly  sent 
the  papers  containing  these  dangerous  directions 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  Worth,  and  besought  her,  by  be- 
coming the  Baron's  protecting  angel,  to  save  him 
from  the  greatest  of  all  evils—that  of  crime. 

During  her  husband's  absence  at  a  distant  port, 
whither  he  had  been  called  to  repress  an  insur- 
rection among  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
against  their  liege  proprietors,  Bianca  became  the 
mother  of  a  daughter.  As  the  infant  was  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  gave  little  hope  of  living,  the 
Baroness  Senft,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  sent 
for  a  neighboring  clergyman  to  perform  the  right 
of  baptism,  and  on  enquiring  what  name  should  be 
given  it,  its  mother  desircfd  that  it  should  be  called 
Adela,  and  thus  it  was  baptised.  By  means  of 
energetic  attentions,  the  little  stranger,  however, 
recovered,  and  when  after  the  absence  of  a  fort- 
night Captain  Hallen  returned,  he  seemed  really 
affected  by  meeting  his  wife,  and  loudly  expressed 
his  pleasure  as  h^  looked  on  his  infant  daughter. 
"  What  have  yon^named  her  1"  he  cheerfully  en- 
quired, as  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  child  as  it  lay  al- 
most hidden  in  the  elastic  pillow. 

His  wife  timidly  answered  that  she  called  it 
Adela. 

*'  How  in  the  world  did  you  come  by  that  name!'' 
exclaimed  her  husband  starting  upright;  the  ques- 
tion was  very  natural  in  itself,  but  there  was  a  sus- 
picious expression  in  his  Toice  and  countenance 
that  drove  away  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  hour,  and 
as  Bianca  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  and  coldly  en- 
quired, did  you  never  know  an  Adela  worthy  of 
love,  or  have  I  wounded  you  by  painful  recollec- 
tions !"  He  tried  to  evade  the  question,  and  answer- 
ed jestingly,  though  a  glance  of  fearful  defiance  on 
his  side,  and  of  contemptuous  disgust  on  hers,  was 


the  consequence  of  this  interview,  in  which  na- 
ture's highest  blessing  should  have  diawn  their 
hearts  more  closely  together. 

Years  passed  by,  and  already  four  candles  burnt 
around  the  birth-day  cake  of  the  little  Adela,  (sig- 
nifying the  child's  age,)  when  Captain  Hallen  was 
seized  with  a  violent  coM,  which  tmsting  to  bis 
robust  constitution,  be  totally  negleeted.  Bveiy 
Achilles  has  his  heel,  and  soon  he  was  confined  to 
a  sick  bed,  and  at  length  became  so  much  worse, 
that  the  physicians  announced  bis  disease  would 
certainly  prove  fatal,  though  it  waa  probable  be 
might  snrvive  for  a  considerable  time,  nnless  his 
fate  was  hastened  by  his  extreme  impatieoce  of 
temper  and  his  continoal  yearning  for  life.  During 
his  illness,  Bianca  nursed  her  husband  with  the 
roost  constant  assidaity  and  onwesLried  patieoee, 
and  though,  from  the  length  of  bis  sickness  bar 
own  health  seemed  about  to  fall  a  aaerifice,  she 
would  not  jremit  her  cares,  feeling,  perhaps,  thai 
she  oompensated  for  her  want  of  love  by  her  ex* 
cess  of  devotion. 

At  length  he  became  reduced  to  extreme  debili- 
ty, and  one  morning  as  his  wife  sat  watching  his 
restless  slumber,  he  suddenly  awoke,  as  if  surtled 
by  some  fearful  image,  and  staring  wildly,  ex- 
claimed in  the  energy  of  fever,  '*  Bianca !  beliere 
me,  I  must  die,  I  feel  that  1  must  die  !  In  van  do 
my  physicians  seek  to  deceive  me ;  it  has  been  re- 
vealed in  a  language  which  is  familiar  to  man  m 
every  clime ;  pain  has  made  me  aware  of  my  ap- 
proaching death.  And  you,  dear  Bianca,  who  look 
as  pale  as  though  you  were  about  to  expire,  yoa 
will  date  your  truest  happiness  from  the  moment 
of  my  decease." 

Bianca  burst  into  tears;  this  reproach,  so  fsll  of 
truth,  smote  her  to  the  heart,  for  she  had  trustai 
that  her  conduct,  marked  as  it  had  been  by  coo- 
stant  self-denial,  had  concealed  her  real  feeliogs. 
The  sick  roan  seemed  surprised  by  her  excessive 
agitation ;  "  weep  not,  dear  wife ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  meant  not  thus  to  distress  yon,  for  yoa  have 
been  ever  very  kind.  But  what  was  1  about  to 
say !  my  head  is  so  weak  that  I  can  scarcely  re- 
member anything.  Ah  !  it  waa  this ;  yon  will  seed 
some  one  to  be  with  yon  in  the  mortal  coafliet, 
which  must  soon  take  place,  and  I  wish  yoa  to 
write  to  your  friend  Mrs:  Speedwell  to  come  aad 
remain  till  all  is  over." 

The  paleness  of  death  rested  on  Bianca's  face 
as  she  softly  exclaimed,  "  Mrs.  Speedwell !  ab !  I 
never  invited  her  in  our  days  of  health,  and  now 
how  selfish  it  would  be  to  expect  her  to  leave  her 
home  and  come  to  assist  at  the  sick-bed  of  mj 
husband,  with  whom  she  is  not  even  acquainted. 

"  Not  acquainted,"  repeated  the  aick  man,  io  a 
meaning  tone.  **  Believe  me,  she  will  soon  be- 
come so.  Bianca,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  yoa 
should  summon  your  friend  ;  and  do  not  delay,  or 
you  may  repent  it." 
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The  carriage  was  quickly  sent. for  Mrs.  Speed- 
well, along  with  a  brief  aote,  whose  tear-wei 
characters  showed  how  raoch  Bianca  needed  a 
oeoiforter,  and  when  the  dying  man  was  informed 
of  her  arrival,  he  seemed  greatly  agitated,  bat  im- 
mediately desired  that  she  should  be  introduced 
into  his  chamber,  and  warmly  seconded  her  when 
ahe  proposed  that  his  ex  h tasted  wife  shoald  retire 
to  rest  and  allow  hor  to  fill  the  place  of  watcher  in 
the  sick  room. 

Hardly  had  the  first  rays  of  rooming  appeared 
in  the  east,  when,  stsrting  up  from  unrefreshing 
deep,  Bianca  stole  on  tip-toe  through  the  ante-room, 
and  polling  aside  the  silken  curtains  which  hong 
before  the  glass  door,  eagerly  looked  to  see  whether 
the  inmates  of  the  sick  chamber  were  asleep.  *'  Oh 
God !  be  is  d«ad  !*'  she  mormared,  as  she  saw  Mrs. 
Speedwell  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  her  eyes  op- 
nuaed,  and  her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  fervent  prayer ; 
bet  she  was  mistaken,  for  her  husband  was  still 
slive,  althoogh  this  was  the  last  day  of  his  exis- 
tence. Bat  while  his  pulse  beat  faintly,  and  only  at 
intervals,  his  mind  seemed  to  have  become  stronger, 
and  there  was  an  unusual  expression  of  calmness 
in  his  sunken  features,  till,  as  Bianca  approached, 
he  took  her  hand,  observing  in  a  low  tone,  **  all  is 
made  clear,  but  ah !  it  was  even  more  difiicult  than 
I  imagined. **  His  weeping  wife  made  no  reply, 
for  she  thought  that  he  referred  to  bis  victory  of 
death  over  struggling  nature.  Abont  sunset  Hal- 
len  awoke  from  a  heavy  stupor,  and  fearful  eonvol- 
aions  annoonced  that  the  moment  of  his  departore 
had  arrived.  The  physician  had  Just  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Speedwell  and  Bianca  stood  alone 
by  the  bed-side,  when  the  dying  man  suddenly 
looked  towards  the  former,  and  moved  his  lips  in 
aome  incoherent  expression. 

**  God  is  love,  and  his  mercy  never  faileth ;  he 
'eigives  us  our  offences  even  as  we  forgive  those 
who  offend  against  us ;  he  redeems  us  from  all 
evilV' 

So  repeated  the  worthy  widow  at  she  sought  to 
^mfort  his  parting  moments. 

**  Adela!*^  murmured  the  dying  man*  with  evident 
difficulty.  His  wife,  believing  that  he  asked  for 
bia  little  girl,  quickly  raised  the  child  in  her  arms, 
but  turning  away  he  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Speedwell, 
who  immediately  took  her  from  her  mother,  and 
clasping  her  to  her  breast,  exclaimed,  "  ah !  I  un- 
derstand you,  this  will  compensate  for  the  past,*' 
and  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  Hallen  howed 
bis  assent,  and  sank  expiring  on  his  pillow. 

After  a  long  silence,  only  interrupted  by  Bianca's 
sobs,  Mrs.  Speedwell,  gazing  on  the  corpse,  men- 
tally exclaimed,  **  Oh !  my  Adela,  your  spirit  is  ap- 
peased, though  by  a  late  repentance,  I  feel  it  in  the 
deep  peace  with  which  I  have  forgiven,  and  breathed 
blessings  on  the  one  who  so  deeply  injared  yon ; 
And  oh,  how  just  were  my  feelings  when  I  would  be- 
Ueve  naught  against  the  worthy  Hallen,  and  how 


will  his  uncle  rejoice,  when,  according  to  my  prom- 
ise, I  shall  inform  him  of  his  past  error.  In  you, 
my  child,"  and  she  embraced  Bianca,  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  nature,  as  her  thoughts  found  utter- 
ance, **  in  you  I  sgain  possess  a  daughter,  as  good 
and  lovely  as  the  one  whom  I  lost;  a  daughter  who 
has  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  fire  of  affliction. 
We  will  never  separate  again,  my  Bianca,"  and  her 
affectionate  companion  repeated,  **  never !  never  !*' 

Shortly  after  the  burial  of  her  husband,  Bianca, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Speedwell  and  Adela,  left 
the  spot,  which  was  filled  with  so  many  painful  as- 
sociations, and  although  a  strange  sense  of  free- 
dom was  already  awakened  in  her  spirit,  yet  she 
felt  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  ere  she  could  find 
herself  capable  of  entering  on  the  joys  of  life,  or 
of  forgetting  the  heavy  sufferings  of  the  past. 

The  travellers  stopped  for  some  days  in  B , 

where  their  friend,  Mrs.  Worth,  resided,  to  ar- 
range Mrs.  SpeedwelPs  aflbirs,  ere  she  could  be- 
come an  inmate  of  Bianea*s  future  home.  Here 
she  sought  an  interview  with  the  Colonel,  whe 
seemed  exceedingly  happy  on  learning  of  the  in- 
nocence of  his  favorite  nephew,  and  while  be  wil- 
lingly forgave  the  dead,  he  set  off  on  the  same  day 
for  Captain  H alien's  residence  to  ask  forgiveness 
of  the  living. 

On  reaching  her  native  city,  Bianca  found  that 
important  changes  had  taken  place  within  a  few 
weeks,  for  the  Surveyor,  after  enduring  the  bad 
temper  and  improper  conduct  of  his  wife,  till  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  had  proposed  to  ber  to  sep- 
arate, though  he  did  so  at  the  loss  of  a  considera- 
ble part  of  his  fortune.  Her  departure  banished 
the  demon  of  discord  from  his  home,  his  brother 
renewed  his  former  friendship,  and  aware  that  Bi- 
anca had  been  unhappy,  the  General  received  heir 
with  open  arms,  while  the  Countess  overwhelmed 
the  young  widow  and  her  little  Adela  with  caresses, 
and  welcomed  Mrs.  Speedwell  as  an  old  friend, 
who  now  made  a  part  of  the  family,  since  she  had 
accepted  the  Surveyor's  pressing  invitation  to  re- 
side with  Bianca  at  his  house.  In  the  course  of  a 
week.  Captain  HaJlen,  along  with  his  wife  and  the 
Colonel,  arrived  from  his  country  estate,  whence 
he  was  galled  by  military  duty,  and  as  Camilla,  who 
had  been  suffering  through  the  winter  from  a  dis- 
tressing cough,  had  been  advised  to  try  change  of 
air,  she  intended  remaining  with  her  aant,  while 
her  husband,  with  the  Colonel,  returned  for  a  short 

time  to  B .    Bianca*s  heart  beat  powerfully,  and 

her  mourning  veil  concealed  a  crimson  blush  at  her 
6rst  meeting  with  Hallen.  The  Captain  was  a 
much  handsomer  man  than  formerly,  and  cheerful- 
ness had  imparted  vigor  to  his  fame,  while  Bianca, 
on  the  contrary,  had  become  pale  and  emaciated, 
though  an  expression  of  holy  peace  imparted  to 
her  conntenance  something  almost  unearthly.  Hal- 
len evidently  changed  color  as  he  kissed  her  hand, 
but  far  greater  agitation  overpowered  him  as  he 
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turned  (o  Mrs.  Speedwell,  who  met  him,  with  her  I  health,  she  was  enable  to  enjoy  the  society  which 


eyes  brimroinj^  wiih  tears,  for  both  recalled  the  sor- 
rows of  the  past«  while  they  rejoiced  in  this  meeting, 
so  freed  from  every  saspicion. 

Sammer  passed  by  and  found  the  two  families 
living  in  close  companionship :  but  when  the  leaves 
began  to  fall,  and  ihe  cold  wind  of  autamn  swept 
over  the  naked  fields,  Camilla,  in  epite  of  the  op- 
position of  her  friends,  expressed  a  desire  to  re* 
lorn  home.  On  the  day  before  her  departure, 
Bianca  and  herself  took  a  walk  through  the  park, 
which  was  brightened  by  the  rsys  of  the  setting 
SUB,  and  as  they  gazed  from  a  slight  eminence,  on 
that  most  striking  object  of  nature,  and  marked  the 
Isst  golden  ray  as  it  mingled  with  the  blue  ether, 
they  suddenly  ceased  their  conversstion  and  walked, 
arm-in-arm,  apparently  listening  to  the  mstling  of 
thfl  dry  leaves  beneath  their  footsteps.  On  reach- 
ing the  spot  where,  in  former  days,  Hallen  and 
Camilla  had  song  Hector*s  farewell,  the  latter  sud- 
denly stood  still,  and  gazing  in  dresmy  thought  on 
the  well-remembered  place,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  yes ! 
it  was  here  that  we  sang  together.  The  physi- 
cians have  long  since  forbidden  me  to  exercise  my 
Toice,  yet  once  again  shall  it  find  utterance  in  my 
favorite  lay. 

'  True  love  ne'er  of  Lethe  drinki.' " 

Bianca^s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  in  supplicating 
tones  she  replied,  "  Oh  !  say  not  so,  Camilla  ;  yon 
are  young  and  will  surely  shake  ofiT  these  slight 
seeds  of  disease.*^ 

•*  No,"  rejoined  her  companion,'*  I  know  that  I 
am  not  mistaken,  and  why  should  I  fear  death ! 
Ah !  one  must  be  as  happy  as  I  am,  willingly  to  fol- 
low that  sombre  guide,  for  it  is  leaving  the  first  hall 
of  bliss  to  enter  upon  a  second  and  higher,  until  at 
last,  when  my  soul  is  altogether  purified,  it  shall  be 
able  to  stand  before  the  presence  of  the  Source  of 
all  felicity,  that  Being  who  centred  in  himself  the 
origin  of  love. 

Camilla  was  not  mistaken  in  her  presentiment, 
for  about  mid- winter  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
hemorrhage,  and  expired  almost  without  a  struggle 
on  that  heart  which  was  to  her  the  world  of  her 
inner  life.  She  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  where 
lay  the  remains  of  her  mother ;  and  after  remain- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  his  now  cheerless  home,  Hal- 
len, accompanied  by  his  uncle,  returned  to  the  city, 
and  although  his  grief  was,  for  a  long  time,  deep 
and  sincere,  yet  it  was  ever  quiet  and  gentle  as  the 
object  which  had  awakened  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  2Snd  of  May  again  brought  the  birth- day  of 
the  Countess  Weymuth.     Its  usual  festal  celebra- 


she  had  once  so  dearly  loved.  Captain  Hallen  uas 
alone  invited  to  pass  the  day  with  them,  but  being 
detained  by  business,  he  promised  to  visit  them  if 
possible  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  Mrs.  Speedwell 
and  Bianca  had  spent  the  morning  in  the  Couniess* 
sick  chamber,  the  former  proposed  that  her  yovng 
friend  should  take  a  stroll  with  the  little  Adela  is 
the  open  air  of  the  garden.  The  child  was  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal,  and  throwing  aside  ber 
playthings,  wss  soon  seen  leaping  and  shouting  u 
she  plucked  the  Damerous  wild  flowers  which  grew 
throughout  the  park,  and  with  aowearied  cariositj, 
enquired  their  different  naroea.;  while  her  mother, 
absorbed  in  thought,  only  returned  ao  ocoasiooal 
answer. 

"Ah!  here  cornea  ray  nacle,**  exclaimed  the 
little  girl  as  she  flew  to  meet  her  favorite  relative, 
and  as  Bianca  reached  the  marble  bench  beside  the 
reservoir,  Hallen  appeared,  with  Adela  in  his  arats, 
and  observed  as  an  excuse,  that  finding  the  Count- 
ess  asleep,  Mra  Speedwell  had  invited  hhn  to  eons 
to  the  garden,  where  he  wootd  meet  with  better 
company.  Just  then  the  little  girl,  returned  to  ber 
former  pastime  and  ran  op,  with  a  blossom  in  lier 
hands,  exclaiming,  *'  dear  uncle !  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  blue  flower,  which  haa  only  two  leaves  1" 

Hsllen*s  countenance  changed  as  be  examined 
it;  the  spirit  of  memory  revived  within  him,  and 
with  a  smile,  which  seemed  the  mirror  of  bis  feel- 
ings, he  looked  towards  Bianca,  replying,  "  I  think 
it  is  called  fnan*s  truths  but  ask  your  mother  if  I 
am  right  1^  And  Adela,  believing  that  he  was  jest- 
ing, raised  her  inooeent  eyes  to  her  parent's  fi^e, 
who  replied  in  a  subdued  voice,  **  No,  my  child,  iu 
name  ia  Speedwell.*' 

'*  Then  I  roust  run  and  show  graadraama  her 
namesake,'*  exclaimed  the  playful  Adela.  and  with- 
out heeding  her  inoiher'a  call,  she  skipped  along  ibe 
walk  leading  to  ihe  castle,  while  Hallen,  left  alone 
with  Bianca,  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  in  his  aad 
drew  her  to  the  seat  beside  the  reservoir.  It  was 
a  moment  of  deep  feeling,  and  as  Bianca  recalled 
the  variooa  trials  which  she  had  undergone  during 
the  six  years  since  she  was  last  seated  in  this  place 
with  this  companion,  tears  gushed  in  torrents,  and 
in  sorrowful  tones  murmured,  *^  Ah !  Nature  alooe 
is  true  and  changeless,  but  happiness  is  but  the 
plaything  of  the  moment.  These  flowers,** — asibe 
spoke  she  plucked  one  frotn  the  verdant  grass,— 
**  bloom  as  freshly  to-day  aa  formerly,  but  I — ^1  hare 
changed  entirely." 

**  Dearest  Bianca,**  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as  he 
threw  his  arm  around  his  weeping  companioo,  ^  vill 
you  not  permit  me,  by  true  and  devoted  tenderness, 
to  aeek  to  reanimate  ynur  wounded  heart!  Will 
you  not  allow  your  hand  to  rest  in  mine,  and  promise 
to  become  my  cherished  wife  1  Oh !  beware  Bianca 
how  you  reply  ;  do  not  doom  me  to  disappoinimeot, 


tion  was,  however,  set  aside,  since  being  in  feeble  your  assent  alone  will  afford  me  consoUiioo  for 
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many  lost  joys;  Mrs.  Speedwell  will  be  my  molher' 
and  your  Adela" — here  his  voice  faltered,  'Mhe 
dear  child  of  my  love." 

What  an  evening  for  Bianca !  The  memory  of 
the  past  heightened  the  bliss  of  the  present,  and 
she  blest  the  thorny  path  through  which  she  had 
been  treading,  since  it  had  taught  her  the  kndv- 
ledge  of  aelf,  and  made  her  worthy  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  high-souled  Hallen. 

Od  the  day  of  their  betrothal,  Hallen  placed  on 
Bianca's  finger  the  well- remembered  ring,  whose 
broken  crystal  had  been  replaced  by  another.  **I 
will  set  a  pledge  of  my  happiness  within  it,**  she 
said  smilingly,  aqd  she  pressed  its  delicate  spring 
and  laid  in  the  small  medallion  the  blue  leaves  of 
the  Speedwell ;  *'this  will  prove  a  talisman,^  she 
added,  as  she  looked  confidingly  into  her  lover^s 
face.  Bianca  was  not  mistaken,  for  though  the 
leaves  have  since  become  dried  and  withered,  her 
husband  has  ever  remained  faithful  in  his  attach- 
ment, and  perhaps  my  readers  have,  by  this  time, 
discovered  the  moral  of  my  story,  which  is,  that  in 
most  cases,  the  constancy  of  the  husband  depends 
on  the  amiability  and  real  worth  of  the  wife. 


POPULAR  ELOQUENCE. 

Eloqoence,  says  Isocrates,  is  '*  the  power  of  per- 
suading;** and  Gorgias  adds,  ''it  is  the  power  of 
persuading  by  speaking.^*  Cicero,  more  Compre- 
hensively defines  eloqneAee  as  being  the  art  of 
**  speaking  in  a  manner  proper  to  persuade,*'  and 
says,  that  '*  he  is  a  perfect  orator,  who,  in  speaking, 
instructs,  delights,  and  moves  his  hearers."  How 
shall  persuasive  power  be  cultivated  1  In  what  con- 
sists the  ability  to  **  lead  men  wherever  0ne  pleases 
by  the  faculty  of  speaking  V*  In  brief,  wKat  ate  the 
elements  of  Popular  Eloquence  f  We  will  consider 
three  of  them, — truthfulness,  intelligence,  and  en- 

In  the  first  place,  one  most  be  truthful  before  he 
6an  be  eloquent ;  his  sentiment  most  be  sincere,  and 
its  expression  roast  be  natural. 

Sincerity  is  a  prime  requisite.  The  popular 
heart  loves  reality ;  its  strong  feelings  revolt  at  ar- 
tifice however  splendid,  and  it  instinctively  detects 
whatever  of  motive  or  action  that  is  not  based  on 
truth.  One  may  act  the  hypocrite  in  every  other 
walk  of  life,  but  in  eloquence  deception  is  impossi- 
ble. The  mysterious  bond  of  union  which  links 
the  hearer  in  thought  and  feeling  so  strongly  with 
the  individual  who  addresses  him,  is  formed  of 
affection  and  confidence  mutually  sincere.  It 
requires  no  angel  to  tell  an  audience  whether  the 
individual  who  addresses  them  really  desires  to 
promote  their  welfare  or  to  inform  the  speaker  if  he 


is  heard  with  interest.  If  his  conceptions  are  clear, 
his  propositions  simple,  his  ideas  luf\y,and  his  pur* 
pose  honest,  his  manner  will  inevitably  be  imbued 
with  earnestness,  his  language  will  leap  sponta- 
neously from  a  heart  full  of  solicitude,  and  will  strike 
corresponding  chords  in  all  bosoms,  which  will  vi- 
brate back  again  to  himself  and  augment  his  iospi« 
ration. 

The  secret  charm  of  popular  eloquence  is  of  coo 
atrial  a  nature  to  be  bound  by  the  chains  of  a  de- 
finition. It  is  not  elegant  urbanity  merely,  it  is  not 
insinuating  grace  alone,  it  is  rather  that  mild  magic, 
that  endearing  simplicity  and  gentle  fascination, 
which  characterize  the  language  of  enamored  hearts 
and  aspiring  souls.  The  love  of  truth  united  to  a 
keen  delight  in  skilful  and  vigorous  argument,  is  the 
true  orator*s  master- passion,  and  to  this  he  will 
make  subordinate  all  his  public  feelings  and  private 
pursuits.  Sentio,  ergo  sum  says  the  metaphysi- 
cian ;  we  may  safely  parody  the  saying,  and  claim 
the  highest  order  for  that  eloquence  which  springs 
directly  from  the  speaker*s  soul,  and  which  is  there- 
fore roost  effective  on  the  soots  of  others.  The 
great  secret  of  eloquence  is  to  be  in  earnest.  It  is 
honest  conviction  only  that  can  convince.  The  in- 
spired always  inspire.  The  roost  ancient  oratort, 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  under  forms  and  circum- 
stances entirely  diverse  from  ours,  yet  speak  pow* 
erfully  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  because  they  spoke 
from  their  own.  The  proficient  in  eloqoence  must 
feel  warmly  and  profoundly, — he  must  sketch  di- 
rectly from  nature  in  the  ardent  hues  of  deep  ori- 
ginal emotion,  and  imbue  all  his  language  with 
passion  derived  from  bis  own  experience,  not  the 
observation  of  others.  To  think  deeply  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  an  original  mind,  to  speak  boldly  what 
one  thinks  is  the  mark  of  a  great  mind.  This  brave 
originality  of  soul  is  the  source  and  guaranty  of 
rare  eloquence.  Every  eflTective  orator  will  act 
with  Rousseau  in  this  respect.  The  principal  of 
the  Jesuit's  College  one  day  inquired  of  him  by 
what  art  he  had  been  able  to  write  so  well.  "  I 
said  what  I  thought,**  replied  the  unconscious  Ge- 
nevan, conveying  in  bis  laconic  response  the  bit- 
terest satire  on  the  system  of  his  interrogator,  and 
the  best  explanation  of  the  force  of  bis  own. 

But  naturalness  of  eipression  is  requisite  to  pop- 
ular eloqoence,  as  well  as  sincerity  of  sentiment. 
The  most  popular  orators  ate  those  who  seem  to 
have  received  the  pencil  which  paints  the  human 
heart  f^om  nature  herself.  They  have  a  keen  and 
searching  eye  for  character  in  all  grades  and  walks 
of  life.  They  have  the  extraordinary  faculty  of 
identifying  themselves  with  their  fellow-men;  they 
feel  the  emotions,  and  t|ftink  the  thoughts  eommoD 
to  the  human  race,  and  hence,  when  they  speak  or 
write,  the  universal  heart  responds  to  their  senti- 
ments. This  is  the  secret  of  the  influence  exerted 
on  all  the  world  by  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  men  who  kno#  how 
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to  reach  the  deep  substntom  on  which  all  hearts 
real,  the  latent  and  common  source  of  human  action 
are  immediately  and  oniversaHy  understood  and  ad- 
mired. The  language  of  such  an  orator  flows  like 
a  so  A  stream  and  wins  its  way  through  rocks, — 
the  expression  is  always  exactly  fitted  to  the  end, 
the  word  to  the  thing ;  his  whole  presence  beams 
with  truth,  and  he  stands  before  the  audience  in  the 
visible  colors  of  nature.  Sentiment  and  langusge, 
of  simultaneous  birth,  come  forth  in  virgin  purity 
and  power  from  his  lips  like  Minerva  in  complete 
armor  from  the  brow  of  Jove. 

These  are  endowments,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
common  in  a  high  degree  to  all,  nor  easily  acquired. 
He  who  is  moved  from  within  to  devote  a  life  time 
to  oratorical  acquisition,  may  take  the  ioceotive  as 
a  prognostic  of  success.  But  as  one  cannot  have 
an  inclinatioo  for  what  he  has  no  natural  propeo- 
sity,  so  he  cannot  excite  in  others  what  he  has  not 
eultivated  in  himself.  The  voice  that  woald  gain 
power  to  command  in  the  tempest,  must  discipline 
itself  for  a  long  time  in  bacteling  with  the  roar  of 
conflicting  elements. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  one  be  nat- 
oral  in  thought  and  expression.  This  will  insure 
variety  in  mode,  material  and  effect.  The  mind 
loathes  artificial  forms  of  speech  and  protracted  oni* 
fonnity.  Vicissitude  and  diversity  are  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  material  universe, 
and  the  human  intellect  strikingly  comports  with 
these.  He  will  be  the  most  powerful  who  is  most 
natural, — in  matter  and  manner  roost  like  the  world 
without,  and  therefore  best  qualified  to  reach  and 
gratify  the  craving  diversity  ^of  internal  desires. 
Which  scene  presents  the  finer  and  more  grateful 
view  1  A  contracted  garden,  laid  out  in  the  old 
French  style,  cut  into  a  thousaod  artificial  forms, 
bedecked  with  hot-house  exotics,  scantily  watered 
from  dripping  fountains ;  or  nature's  own  illimita- 
ble expanse  of  hill  and  meadow,  lake  and  wilder- 
ness, with  here  a  tangled  hedge  all  coFered  with 
fragrant  blooms,  there  a  giant  oak  burdened  but 
beantifbl  with  thickly  clustered  vines,  while  beyond 
dense  fields  of  corn,  nourished  by  unfailing  rivers, 
wave  to  free  breezes  along  vast  plains,  and  far-ofi* 
mountains  musical  with  cataracts  tower  in  gran- 
dear  to  the  sky  t 

Speaking  will  be  eflfective  on  allclaases  and  con- 
ditions of  people  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  to 
the  eonstitution  of  the  beings  addressed.  Man  is 
moved  only  by  what  is  manly :  the  soul  of  an  au- 
dience is  thrilled  just  so  far  as  the  speaker's  own 
spiritual  facolties  are  aroused.  A  trae  orator  is  a 
true  man,  trathfolly  utiering  sentiments  that,  like 
the  immortal  aoal,  are  noble,  energetic,  and  sab- 
lime.  It  is  not  reason  ooly,  it  is  not  fancy  only, 
that  makea  one  eloquent,  it  is  soul.  He  who  can 
most  readily  put  himself  in  contact  with  the  primi- 
tive elements  of  mankind,  sense,  imagination,  rea- 
son, he  who  can  strike  these  separately  and  to- 


gether with  greatest  force,  will  be  the  most  popolar 
orator.  Every  man  carries  all  mankind  io  his  own 
nature.  We  have  but  to  develope,  cuhivate,  ani- 
mate and  project  self,  and  we  move  the  world. 
Every  fibre  of  sensibility,  taught  to  vibrate  acote- 
ly  in  one's  own  bosom,  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ing chord  to  vibrate  in  other  bosoms  through  sym- 
pathetic emotion,  cheerful  or  sad,  in  rapture  or 
despair,  exactly  according  to  the  parent  fediog. 
The  law  that  **  like  begets  like,"  holds  io  nothiDg 
more  invariably  than  in  eloquence.  If  there  is  no 
decided  emotion  in  the  speaker,  there  will  be  nose 
in  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  spirit  is  bot 
a  diapason  of  comprehenaiTO  sweep,  from  thalov* 
eat  flute-note  to  the  loud  swell  of  bursting  tbnii- 
der, — if  inexhaustible  emotion  speaks  through  every 
key,  infinitely  diversified  in  note,  hot  identical  is 
character,  as  the  unfathomed  ocean  of  air  feeds  an 
organ,  and  ia  changed  by  the  tranaitioa  into  en- 
chanting music, — soch  an  orator  will  be  listened  to 
with  delight  by  all,  becanse  he  has  natural  senti- 
ments and  charming  tones  for  each,  dear  and  fsoii- 
liar  as  household  words. 

Sincerity  of  sentiment  and  naturalness  of  ex- 
pression are  conditions  which  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  efforts  at  eflTeetive  speech.  Never 
did  one  otter  the  accents  of  true  eloquence,  who 
did  not  feel  what  he  said  from  a  thrilled  and  agita- 
ted heart.  The  unbounded  control  which  the  ani- 
mated orator  exercises  over  a  popolar  assembly,— 
the  flashing  eyo,  the  beaming  countenance,  tke 
cheering  or  despairing  tones  of  a  well-modulated 
voice,  are  not  the  feats  of  rhetorical  artifice,  the 
clap-traps  of  artificial  elocution,  the  adroit  tricks  of 
jugglery  coldly  practised  on  the  credulous.  Noth- 
ing is  assumed  or  mechanical.  The  charm  that  . 
spreads  so  potently,  the  spell  breathed  over  all,  is 
fresh  from  the  soul,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  oataie 
alone  that  asserts  this  sovereignty  over  the  hearu 
of  mankind.  The  speaker's  own  self-coatrol  is 
doubtless  toe  result  of  discipline,  but  the  secret  of 
his  triumphs  over  the  feelings  %nd  judgnieot  of 
others,  lies  amid  t|ie  keen  sensibilities  of  htsspiiit, 
in  the  **  pulse  which  riots  and  the  blood  which 
barns'*  within  him. 

The  second  grand  requisite  to  effeetive  oratory 
is  intelligence ;  the  speaker  must  be  lucid  in  thought 
and  harmonious  in  the  utterance  of  what  he  thinks. 

He  must  be  lucid  in  the  substance  of  his  dis- 
course. '*  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  eonviotioo 
and  persuasion,*'  says  Blair.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials,  perspicuity  ia  an  indispeoaihlo 
quality.  The  dictates  of  common  sense  are,  to 
rhetorical  seienoe,  what  the  axioms  of  geometry 
are  to  the  science  of  mathematics.  They  are  do- 
mentary  principles,  to  which  all  sobeeqoent  oomhi* 
nations  must  be  referred.  They  constitute  the 
leading  faculty  of  every  useful  mind,  and  the  pre- 
vailing  charm  of  every  admirable  discourse;  < 
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power  which  may  sometimes  be  made  subordinate, 
bat  which  can  never  entirely  be  laid  aside.  The 
miod  of  the  poet  glows  with  the  splendor  of  ima- 
gifistion,  while  the  philosopher  employs  himself 
nore  freqaently  amid  the  siern  dedoctions  of  rea- 
800.  When  both  are  happily  oombined  in  harmo- 
sioQs  propoitiona  and  jedicioos  nse,— when  sob- 
siantiai  material  is  ievested  with  the  ii%\\\,  of  lucid 
order* — we  have  the  popular  orator,  whose  speech 
is  a  torrent  that  dashes  tbroogh  erery  obstacle, 
embellishing  ica  impetuons  coorse  with  foam  and 
•pray  and  rainbow  tints,  or  the  calm  and  majestic 
river,  flowinfr  withoot  tamolt,  and  diffosiog  life  and 
wealth  wherever  it  goes. 

It  is  not  necessary  always  to  osa  thonghts  that 
are  commoo- place  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 
The  great  masses  of  mankind  are  mach  more  ca- 
pable of  understanding  refined  and  exalted  septi- 
ments  than  is  osually  supposed.  But  learned  ig- 
Doraoce  is  a  great  obstacle  to  popular  effect,  and 
•hottld  be  carefully  avoided.  **  A  speaker,  who  ex- 
hausts the  whole  philosophy  of  a  question,  who 
displays  every  grace  of  style,  yet  produces  no  effect 
00  his  audience,  may  be  a  great  essayist,  a  great 
*iAtesffian,  a  great  master  of  cogipositioo,  but  he  is 
not  an  orator.  If  he  miss  the  mark,  it  makea  no 
difference  whether  he  has  taken  aim  too  high  or 
loo  low." 

The  surest  way  of  becoming  luminoos  in  die- 
coorse  is  to  observe  what  has  already  been  said  on 
beiog  oatural.  We  persuade  with  greatest  power, 
when  with  roost  facility  we  enter  into  the  senti- 
nienu  of  others,  instead  of  arbitrarily  imposing  on 
the  audience  the  septiments  we  wish  them  to  adopt. 
Nature  teaches  her  ardent  devotee  the  language 
(hat  quickens  the  pulse,  flushes  the  cheek,  warms 
the  heart  and  expands  the  soul, — playing  upon  the 
pasaioos  of  the  listener  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  making 
him  to  feel  as  though  he  were  impelled  by  unseen 
Dtesaeogera  of  light, — a  secret  and  indescribable 
charm,  the  informing  spirit  of  aniversal  excellence, 
*hich  lives  on  the  lips  of  the  truly  eloquent  and 

causes  the  very  stones,  as  well  aa  the  stars,  to  cry 

out— 

'*  The  hand  that  made  os  ia  divine.** 

It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  Pericles 
moulded  the  Athenians  into  what  shape  he  pleased 
2nd  presided  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  thoir 
awemblies. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remarked,  under  this  head, 
that  when  most  sincere,  we  are  generally  most 
easily  understood.  It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
'^w  in  rhetorical  pursuits,  that  honesty  of  purpose 
And  moral  courage  should  constitute  the  basis  of 
success  as  well  as  honor.  **  No  slave  can  be  elo- 
quent," said  Longinns.  The  history  of  eloquence 
shows  that  the  highest  attainments  are  won  only 
hj  the  union  of  the  most  unshackeled  and  uncor- 
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ropted  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  To  think  vig* 
orously  and  fearlessly  to  say  what  you  think  is 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  becoming  lucid  and  ef- 
fective in  the  use  of  speech.  The  great  natural 
orator  is  not  the  actor  of  his  subject,  but  its  organ. 
His  spontaneous  thunders  burst  forth  from  elemeaia 
sorcharged  with  the  electric  fire  of  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm. With  him  who  has  something  to  ssy, 
the  importance  of  which  he  trembles  under,  and  is 
anxious  to  disburden  his  soul  in  the  most  direct  and 
forcible  manner,  there  will  be  no  hollow  wordiness, 
no  gaudy  decoration,  no  rhetorical  sophisms,  but  a 
vivid  and  manifest  feeling  of  troth  and  honesty  will 
fork  the  lightnings  of  his  eloquence.  The  inspi- 
ration will  be  profound,  the  thought  will  be  trans- 
parent, and  the  action  natural ;  the  speaker^s  looks, 
geslnrea  and  tones  of  voice  will  be  auch 

"  As  skill  and  jtraceful  nstore  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  mttse.** 

Moreover,  it  is  requisite  in  popular  address  to  be 
harmonious  in  utterance,  as  well  as  perspicootts  in 
arrangement,  A  great  deal  of  the  force  of  elo- 
qoence  depends  upon  the  modulations  of  the  speak- 
er's voice.  It  is  that  by  which  the  mind  imme- 
diately announces  its  thoughts.  A  clear  aud  har- 
monious articulation  is  the  grand  instrument  of  the 
orator;  the  most  flexible,  delicate,  exquisite  and 
powerful.  It  is  from  this  that  eloquence  derives 
its  name.  Any  defect  in  a  speaker  is  easier  to  be 
borne  than  a  harsh  and  incoherent  voice.  Such  a 
person  is  liable  to  be  m«ist  loud  when  he  is  least 
luminous,  a  manner  not  less  absurd  than  unnatural. 
Nature  frequently  gives  us  lightnings  without  thun- 
der, but  never  do  we  hear  thunder  without  at- 
tendant flashes  of  celestial  fire. 

Observe  the  gifted  orator,  who  is  listened  to 
everywhere  by  enraptured  throngs  '^  with  parted 
lipa  and  posture  motionless,"  who  rises  encom- 
passed by  swelling  bosoms  and  ^*  many  glittering 
fiMses  looking  on.'*  Like  the  sea-fowl  that  rests 
upon  the  chafed  ocean  in  a  storm,  he  seems  to  float 
upon  the  tumultuous  billows  of  popular  agitation 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  ruled  them.  And 
he  does  control  the  swelling  emotion  of  the  general 
heart  with^a  power  more  potent  than  that  which 
Prospero  waved  over  the  sea.  He  wields  at  will 
the  talismanic  power  of  eloquence,  the  spirit  di- 
vine that  gives  force  to  speech  and  efficiency  to 
reason,  which  inspires  Justice  in  the  obdurate,  in- 
flames the  warrior*s  heart  with  intrepidity,  and 
rouses  or  subdues  the  public  mind  with  invincible 
power. 

••  When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  liljerltne,  is  stitl. 
And  the  mote  wonder  lurkeih  in  men's  eats 
To  ateal  his  sweet  and  honied  scotenoes." 

Melody  of  voice  is  always  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient in  the  eloquence  that  most  strongly  influen- 
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ees  mankind.  Each  delrghted  listener  to  the  har- 
monious Qtierance  of  beautiful  thought  will  ex- 
claicn,  as  the  Duke  of  Tllyria  to  the  musicians,  give 
me  that  strain  again : 

**  Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sooth, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.'' 

But  this  excellence,  like  every  other  attribute  of 
effectire  oratory,  is  obtained  only  by  patient  obser- 
vaiion  and  protracted  cult  ore.     The  passions,  and 
all  their  operations ;  their  turns,  and  counter-turns; 
their  ebb  and  swell,  and  all  their  conflicting  strug- 
gles,  must  be  critically  studied  by  the  devotee  at 
the  divine  shrine  of  eloquence.     He  must  note 
how  human  impulses  rise  and  change  their  course ; 
how  they  conflict  in  exercise,  blend  in  diversity, 
and  inflame  mixed  emotions,  till  all  within  the  breast 
is  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     He  must  learn  how 
to  express  every  variety  of  lone,  not  by  imitation, 
but  naturally,  by  experiencing  at  the  moment  of 
Qtterance  veal  sorrow  or  ecstasy  of  sool.     Artifip 
oial  speeches  as  such  were  as  distasteful  to  the  an- 
cients to  to  the  roost  fastidious  of  modem  critics. 
And  yet,  the  host  speakers  of  olden  time  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  graces  of  elt>cotion.   They 
learited  how  to  ''  hang  vi  ings  of  gM  open  each 
dark  hour*'  at  the  same  time  that  by  adamantine 
higic  they  dealt  forth  conviction  irresistible,  **  like 
flery  arroWs  shot  aloft  by  some  unmeasured  bow/' 
No  people  ever  more  sternly  demanded  ease,  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  than  did  the  Greeks;  but 
they  knew  that  in  this  domain  of  genius,  as  in 
every  other,  works  which  are  executed  with  most 
art,  appear  most  natural  to  the  wisest  judge,  and 
that  a  master- piece  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  be* 
ing  refined  into  elegance  and  elaborated  into  ease. 
Dtmbtless  the  orators  of  old  projected  the  otitlines 
of  their  discourses  with  great  care,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  kindling  of  fresh  ardor  in  the  animated 
discussion  which  added  invincible  force  to  premedi- 
tated argument.     In  fine,  the  popular  orator  must  bo 
master  of  every  valuable  quality  of  speech.     He 
must  possess  learning  and  native  energy  in  great 
abundance,  but  these  resources  mast  be  moulded 
into  symmetry  and  rendered  efTective  by  the  com- 
manding influence  of  powerful  self-control.    To 
that  fervor  of  soul  which  speaks  through  **  an  eye 
more  eloquent  than  angel's  tongoe,^'  there  must  be 
Superadded  the  fascinations  of  elegant  action  and 
harmonious  utterance,  charms,  which,  to  popular 
aodiencea,  are  ever  '*  graceful  as  robe  of  Grecian 
chief  of  old.*'     He  must  be  a  logician  in  tnental 
structure,  a  poet  in  expression,  a  painter  in  his 
lo<»ks,  and  a  musician  in  his  tones. 

Our  ikird  prof)ositton  is,  that  eloquence,  in  order 
to  be  popalar,  mnsi  be  energetic.  It  must  be  ar- 
rayed in  the  impressive  forms  of  refined  rhetoric, 
and  be  thoroughly  imbned  with  the  energy  of  im- 
passioned logic. 


First,  popular  speech  should  be  embodied  in  re^ 
fined  rhetorical  forms,  skilfully  elaborated  and 
adapted  to  produce  efieet.  '^  Eloquence,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  *'i9  that 
art  or  talent  by  which  the  diseoorse  is  adapted  to 
ita  end.*'  The  mmd  is  delighted  with  a  pore  and 
elegant  style,  npon  the  principle  that  it  prefeia 
regularity  to  confasion,  and  beaaty  to  defomity. 
But  some  persons  seem  to  soppose  that  ogHneM  is 
essential  to  strength,  and  that  the  elegant  eanaot 
be  far  removed  from  the  insipid.  The  compontioa 
of  snch  persons  generally  comports  with  the  theory 
they  profess;  their  sentiments  are  embodied  in 
expressions  which  seem  lo  be  eondemned  to  the 
first  curse,  creeping  upon  the  ground  all  the  days 
of  their  lives.  But  expreesions  can  he  fleving 
withont  being  glaring;  metaphors  may  be  oat- 
oral  and  yet  not  common.  Extremes  on  eitJief 
hand  are,  with  studious  ear«»  to  be  avoided.  A 
good  writer  will  indite  periods  in  prose  that  are 
harmoniuoa  hot  not  poetical ;  in  a  word,  the  moat 
sehstaniiat  thought  loses  no  more  of  its  force  when 
appropriately  adorned,  than  the  hisire  of  a  casket 
depreciates  the  valae  of  the  diamond  it  contains. 

Beauties  in  composition  are  admissible  even  to 
profusion,  but  they  nrast  spring  oot  of  the  theme 
and  adorn  it  as  natorally  and  spontaneously  ss  the 
flower- growth  of  the  hills.  The  orator^s  mind 
must  be  ardent  and  prolific  of  illustratiofis.  Then 
his  thought  will  threw  off  a  profusiofi  of  beantiet 
in  its  progress  as  natnrilly  as  a  enrrent  of  molten 
iron  glows  and  sparkles  as  it  issues  from  the  fo^ 
nace.  He  will  revel  in  the  loxorianee  of  splendid 
imagery,  in  each  succeeding  sentence  changing  his 
hne  and  fiHrm  with  Protean  facility,  enfolding  some- 
thing original  at  each  remove,  and  terminating  the 
brilliant  chain  with  a  link  more  magnificent  thas 
all  the  rest.  As  Tully  long  since  remarked,  it  is 
easy  to  fix  tho  brand  of  ridieule  on  the  Vefbsm  ar- 
deos  of  orators  ami  poets — the  ^'thosghts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bam,"— bat  withont  their 
use  in  popuhir  speech,  one  is  as  **  dnll  as  the  fat 
weed  that  rots  on  Lethe^e  bank.*'  In  the  gener- 
ality of  our  public  speaking,  we  have  fantastic  frrat* 
work  in  the  place  of  glowing  beaaty ;  a  frigid,  for- 
mal, repulsive  Hortns  Stccos  instead  of  a  bkMMn- 
ing  and  bountiful  Flora. 

Eloquence  is  of  two  kinds:  one  is  charaeterixed 
by  a  clear  and  intense  perception  of  truth,  the  other 
is  instinct  with  a  rich  and  powerful  imagination. 
It  is  when  these  are  happily  proportioned  one  to 
the  other  and  harmoniously  blended,  that  the  great- 
est eflfects  are  produced.  This  commingling  of 
reason  and  imagination,  and  the  practical  cultiFS- 
tiun  of  both,  are  always  attained  through  babituil 
conflicts  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Had 
Shakspeare  been  born  among  the  Chinese,  instead 
of  moving  freely  about  amongst  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  England  at  a  tumultuous  age,  would  be, 
in  the  unobstructed  light  of  liismsgoificentgenios, 
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have  known  how  to  dagnerreotype  **  every  change 
uf  many -colored  iife  V* 

No  man  was  OYer  yet  a  great  orator,  wiiboui 
being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  student  and 
practical  philosopher.  For  eloquence  is  the  blos- 
som and  fragrance  of  all  knowledge,  human  and 
divine.  Gleams  of  heavenly  inspiration  must  in- 
terpenetrate masses  of  human  argument,  and  thus 
render  the  speaker  a  spectacle  uf  delight  to  friends 
and  of  terror  to  (iie^.  The  brightness  of  the  sword 
strikes  as  keenly  as  its  edge;  nor  would  thunder 
itself  dismay  us  so  much,  were  it  mit  that  we  are 
daunted  by  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  fire  as  well 
as  by  its  force.  Said  Cicero,  "*  I  hold  that  eloquence 
for  naught  which  does  not  strike  with  admiration 
and  surprise." 

Zeal  in  philological  pursuits  conduces  much,  to 
the  acquisition  of  oratorical  force.  *'  He  who 
knows  words  knaws  things  also,"  said  Plato.  While 
it  is  aometimes  true  that  men  of  accurate  thought, 
because  they  have  not  stedied  language,  are  inca- 
pable of  fluent  communication,  it  is  arriversally  true, 
that  those  who  have  carefully  traced  the  origin  of 
wurds,  the  analysis  of  rhetorical  forms  and  har- 
mony of  arrangement,  have  made  great  altainments 
is  accuracy  of  thought,  as  well  as  elegance  and 
energy  of  expression.  *^  For  divers  philosophers 
bold,"  says  nature*s  great  poet,  '*  that  the  lip  is 
Parcel  of  the  mind;"  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  critical  study  and  frequent  use  of  the  pen  gen- 
erate the  p<iwer  of  extemporaneous  .speech  and 
impart,  elegant  freedom  to  the  tongue. 

fiut  the  indication  of  art  must  e-ver  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  SDbject  por- 
trayed ;  as  that  composition  is  always  imperfect, 
io  which  the  beauty  of  design  prevails  over  the 
beauty  of  expression.  Artificial  elegance,  far- 
fetched comparisons  and  ostentatious  beauties  in 
popular  discourse  injure  the  effect  by  their  profu- 
•ion  of  prettiness ;  they  are  like  the  wild-flowers 
that  infeetsome  wheat- fields,  beautiful,  but  noxious, 
>tifling  to  the  crop  though  attractive  to  the  undis- 
criminaiing  eye.  -The  orator's  arms  should  be 
bright,  aui  spangled  and  glittering  with  unsubstan- 
tial tinsel  ever  dangerous  to  the  wearer,  but  the 
brightneas  should  be  that  of  well-tempered  steel 
striking  at  once  to  the  soul  and  eye.  Menial  foree, 
Vigor  of  imagination  and  acute  sensibility  are  at- 
tributes which  are  essential  to  success  in  forensic 
Warfare.  These  powers  mutually  aid  each  other, 
ftud  when  found  in  full  play  and  directed  to  one 
end,  iheir  combined  influence  is  tremendous.  Men- 
tM  force  gathers  the  materials  of  argument  with 
&  bold  hand  and  sagacious  eye ;  vigor  of  imagina- 
tion rapidly  developes  truth,  and  invests  it  with  the 
robes  of  beauty  ;  while  acute  sensibility  rouses  all 
the  sterner  faculties  and  gives  them  a  momentum 
*hich  nothing  can  resist.  Without  this  animating 
Quality,  the  mind  is  as  inefficient  as  a  steam-engine 
fed  with  ice. 


The  popular  orator  roost  have  a  quick  eye  to  he;- 
hold  the  analogies  which  everywhere  link  nature 
wiih  truth.  Every  kingdom  of  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity  will  present  to  his  mind  an  intimate  re- 
lation to  some  senlimeat  in  the  moral  world.  Ma- 
ying in  his  library,  or  in  the  open  fields,  he  perpetu- 
ally 

"jFinds  tongues  In  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  iind  good  in  every  thing." 

There  will  be  a  microscopic  accuracy  in  his  obser- 
vatlon  as  well  as  telescopic  power  of  generaliza- 
tion in  the  majestic  sweep  of  his  argument.  He 
sees  in  **  the  dew-drop  twinkling  from  a  leaf,  a 
heaven  reflected  as  vast,  as  pure,  as  the  wide  ocean 
in  his  fullness  of  aaure.'^  This  power  of  convey* 
ing  graphic  images  to  the  mind  is  a  potent  auxili* 
ary  to  popular  discourse.  Its  skilful  possessor  will 
not  throw  together  a  heterogeneous  mass  in  ob* 
ecu  re  confusion,  making  the  slightest  adjunct  to  be 
as  clearly  defined  as  the  more  important  objects ; 
but  as  Michael  Angelo  projected  a  mighty  group 
in  a  few  strong  ootlioea  of  coal  and  chalk,  so  he 
will  present  the  hearer  a  few  masterly  traits  of  el- 
oquence, and  the  work  is  done.  Henceforth  every 
feature  is  remembered  f<irever.  The  mind  wholly 
aroused,  and  all  absorbed  in  its  creative  task,  pre- 
sents nothing  labored,  affected  or  irrelevant.  Fol- 
low the.  eagle  as  be  traverses  the  wide  horiaon  and 
mounts  to  the  serene  heavens,  he  flies,  but  his 
wings  seem  motionless ;  he  sppears  to  be  borne  (in 
the  air  witliout  effort ;  it  is  tlie  emblem  of  the  high* 
est  order  of  eloquence.  It  expresses  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  higher  attributes  of  man,  which, 
when  earnestly  expressed  in  natural  forms  of 
speech,  strike  simultaneously  on  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  most  sensitive  points  of  the  soul. 
Thought,  feeling,  genius,  these  form  the  threefold 
chord  of  eloquence  not  easily  broken. 

But  the  energy  most  of  all  demanded  in  popu* 
lar  address  is  of  a  higher  order  than  mere  rhetori- 
cal beauty.  True  eloquence  is  logic  set  on  fire. 
He  who  expects  to  move  men  deeply  and  effectu- 
ally must  deal  in  something  more  snlwtaniial  and 
impressivje  than  **  empty  truijims  blown  into  illus- 
trious bubbles.**  According  to  Quinctilian,  elo- 
quence in  bis  day  was  little  mnre  than  a  condiment, 
which  served  to  stimulate  in  a  despot  the  jaded  ap- 
petite for  panegyric,  an  amusement  for  the  trav- 
elled nobles  and  blue-stocking  matrons  of  Rome. 
It  was  rather  a  sport  than  a  war ;  it  was  a  contest 
of  foils,  not  of  swords.  The  combatant  thought 
more  of  the  grace  of  hia  attitude  than  of  the  di- 
rection and  vigor  of  bis  thrust.  But  such  effemi- 
nate play  can  never  meet  the  emergencies  of  our 
age.  There  must  he  massy  argument,  firm  as  our 
granite  mountains,  made  potent  by  exritemrnt 
thrown  off  in  perpetual  shocks  from  the  soul  of 
the  speaker,  and  which  run  through  assembled 
crowds  like  fire  through  flax.    The  power  of  elu- 
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quence  to  convert  and  to  enlighten,  to  purify  and 
ennoble,  depends  less  on  the  splendor  of  her  ap- 
pearance, than  on  the  pun$rency  of  her  Mows.  At- 
tenuated delicacy  and  Augustan  polish  hare  little 
influence  on  the  popular  mind.  A  bolder  and  more 
picturesque  style  is  needed, — a  style  that  addrcbses 
the  wants  of  the  time,  sympathizing  with  its  en- 
terprises, and  giving  utterance  to  its  progressive 
spirit.  Men  who  would  be  effective  now  must 
throw  their  hearts  and  brains  into  the  matter,  and 
leave  petty  details  to  adjust  themselres.  The  ser- 
vile mannerist,  who  plods  his  way  with  mincing 
steps,  polishing  his  delicate  phrases  in  the  sun,  will 
soon  find  himself  outstripped  and  forgotten. 

**  Clearness,  force  and  earnestness,*'  says  Web- 
ster, **are  the  qualities  that  produce  conviction.'* 
When  deep  feeling  is  blended  with  profound  thought; 
when  imagination  invests  logic  with  a  glowing  tone 
and  lucid  atmosphere ;  when  the  heart  throws  a 
dewy  freshness  round  the  rngged  forms  of  demon- 
stration and  tniths,  which  custom  had  made  trite 
or  their  ow*n  depth  had  rendered  obscure,  rise  clear 
and  cogent  on  the  mind,  like  worlds  of  sublime 
beauty  just  formed  by  omnipotence,  then  finite  at- 
tributes make  the  nearest  approach  to  infinite  power, 
and  their  most  august  result  is  eloquence.  Cice- 
ro says  of  ancient  oratsrs,  *'  they  were  vehement 
as  the  tempest,  irresistible  as  the  torreift,  awful  as 
thunder.  The  rapid  flow  of  their  ehiqoence  rolled 
on  overwhelming,  and  bearing  away  every  thing  in 
its  course.*'  It  was  remarked  by  Plutarch,  that 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  oratorical  masters 
at  Athens  and  Rome  appear  in  their  style  of  speak- 
ing— the  one  more  remarkable  for  pride,  the  other 
for  vanity — the  one  harsh,  gloomy  and  morose — 
the  other  amisble,  cheerful  and  sp<irtive.  This  is 
quite  true,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  an  au- 
thor always  appear  in  his  works.  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angeto,  Dante  and  Alfieri,  Claude  and 
Ruben'*,  Brougham  and  Henry  Clay  are  every- 
where reflected  in  their  productions..  What  is  the 
diflfercnce  between  eloquence  and  learned  talk ! — 
words  that  thrill  the  hearer  and  phrases  that  only 
please  him  ?  Pectumest — it  is  the  ioul — the  deli- 
cate sensibility  which  in  some  men  is  poetry,  but 
when  combined  with  the  most  heroical  qualities  of 
intellect  and  body  is  eloquence.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  highest  order  is  the  rarest  endowment 
on  earth.  If  we  search  the  annals  of  mankind, 
we  shall  find  fewer  persons  distinguished  in  this 
than  in  any  other  gift  of  nature  or  fortune.  The 
fact  is  interpreted  by  the  difliculties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  perfection  in  this  department.  Great 
proficiency  in  physical,  intellectual  or  moral  quali- 
ties alone,  is  very  rare,  how  much  more  so  to  find 
that  combination  of  extraordinary  talenta  which 
is  requisite  to  the  master  of  consummate  elo- 
quence. Cicero,^who  combined  the  most  rational 
theory  with  the  most  successful  practice  in  this 
divine  art,  whose  precepts  and  example  are  doubt- 


less the  best  on  record, — asserts,  that  the  acumen 
of  dialecticians,  the  speculations  of  philosophers, 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  learning  of  a  sage, 
the  voice  of  a  tragedian,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
roost  accomplished  actor,  are  all  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  character  under  consideration. 
Now,  to  excel  in  either  of  these  departments,  is  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  renown :  what  then  is  it  to  attiin 
the  highest  rank  at  the  same  time  in  all,  and  to 
combine  in  ooe^s  self  every  prerequisite  in  the 
most  harmonious  and  perfect  degree  t 

The  profoundest  scholars  and  most  thrilling  ora- 
tors ever  learn  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  thouirht, 
feeling  and  action,  by  intimate  acquaintance  wtih 
the  severe  realities  of  life.  The  greatest  orator  of 
(irreece  mingled  in  the  strife  of  her  battle-fields. 
None  fought  more  bravely  at  Marathon,  Salamis 
and  Plaiaea,  than  did  her  greatest  tragic  poet, 
.ffischylus.  Richard  of  the  Lion-fieart  was  a 
poet  and  an  orator  ;  Cervantes  lost  an  arm  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto ;  ami  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a 
glorious  proof  that  th<  most  refined  perception  of 
beauty  neither  enervates  the  mind  nor  unfits  one  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  influence  of  a 
sound  judgment  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  per- 
suasion. But  the  frigid  expc^sition  of  troth  can 
never  soiiably  excite  the  afifections  and  impel  the 
mind.  To  be  impressive,  eloquence  must  nut  only 
be '  substantial  in  structure,  but  it  must  be  richly 
embellished  with  ardenr  emotions.  To  reach  the 
popular  heart,  one  must  be  as  full  of  feeling  as  of 
knowledge.  Elaborate  composition,  metaphysieal 
subtleties,  and  refined  figures  are  in  a  measure  lost 
on  a  miscellaneous  audience.  The  polished  pe- 
riods of  T'socrates  will  interest  but  a  limited  circle, 
while  the  luminous  thought  and  b«ild  iangnage  of 
Philip's  great  antagonist  fall  on  the  populace  like 
sheets  of  flame,  illuminating  their  looks  of  defi- 
ance and  kindling  in  their  souls  the  fury  of  re- 
venge* No  man  can  excel  Demosthenes  in  the 
language  of  common  sense.  This  vras  ttie  main 
element  of  his  eloqtience.  His  representations 
are  forcible,  because  they  are  natural ;  his  words 
slir  the  hearts  of  other  men,  becaoee  they  were 
coined  in  his  own.  Like  the  light  of  the  son, 
he  was  perspicuous  and  splendid,  and  therefore 
was  the  eflfoct  of  his  speaking  immediate  aod  ir- 
resistible. Considered  as  a  man,  a  statesman, 
an  orator,  he  it  probably  the  purest  and  sobli- 
mest  tragic  character  in  the  history  of  oor  race. 
His  political  principles  sprang  from  the  profoomi 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  he  remained  true  to  then 
through  all  tlie  vicissitodiss  of  his  eventful  life.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  orators,  because  he  was  ofiost 
faithful  to  his  own  convictions.  Honesty  of  thoayht 
and  expression  is  the  real  essence  of  his  soMime 
art.  Take  np  his  life  in  Phita:*ch ;  transfer  yoor- 
self  to  his  times  and  position.  Trace  him  throo^ 
his  boyhood  of  poverty,  the  wrongs  he  soffered  is 
youth,  the  difllieaUiea  he  aubdoed  and  the  trophia 
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be  won.  As  voonsellor,  aa  aceoaer,  as  ambassa- 
dor, and  as  a  warrior  armed  ; — ^folminaiing  in  the 
pnyz  with  overwhelming  eloquence,  or  Hashing 
on  the  field  with  fearless  sword  ; — see  him  the  in- 
spirer  of  his  countrymen,  the  conoiliator  of  the  The- 
hens,  the  winner  of  remote  States  to  the  support 
of  A  t  hens,  the  patriot  whom  mill  ions  most  loved,  and 
the  hero  whom  the  myriads  of  Macedonia  most  fear- 
ed. Yes,  take  him  in  any  position,  as  the  aspiring 
yotDtb«  who  carried  his  integrity  up  through  every 
step  of  his  unequaHed  ascent  on  the  rugged  mount 
**  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar/*— take 
him  when  he  stood  the  focal- point  of  all  enterprise 
and  the  prompter  of  all  effort,  tUl  the  last  ray  of 
hope  died  into  midnight, — take  him  as  he  lived  ex- 
iled at  ^gina  and  TroBseo,  from  whence  '*  he  look- 
ed with  moist  eyes**  towards  his  beloved  Attica, — 
or,  as  the  dreadful  catastrophe  comes,  look  on  him 
in  the  island  of  Calauri«,  where  he  sinks  at  the 
shrfne  of  Neptune,  and  drinks  poison  rather  than 
survive  his  country *s  fall,  and  where  shall  we  find 
a  man  of  more  patriotism  aad  grandeur  than  De- 
mosthenes ! 

**  No  man  can  be  eloquent  to  a  few,'*  said  the 
great  master  of  the  Roman  forum.  But  when  the 
auditory  is  large  and  the  topic  exciting,  action  and 
reaction  between  speaker  and  hearer  will  constant- 
ly accumulate  till  its  outbursts  are  overwhelming. 
Then  will  the  inspired  orstor  rise  majestically 
amid  the  tempestuous  elements  he  has  raised,  and 
will  poor  forth  a  flitod  of  commingled  argument 
and  passion,  which  melts  its  way  to  human  boaoms, 
as  a  river  of  lava,  bursting  from  the  volcano,  6nds 
its  way  through  webs  of  gossamer.  Such  was  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  broke  the 
lethargy  of  his  countrymen,  and  thundered  terror 
into  the  soul  of  Philip.  Such  was  Cicero,  when 
he  poured  torrents  of  withering  indignation  upon 
the  scathed  fronts  of  'Verres  and  Cataline.  Such, 
too,  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  when  in  Parliament 
he  warned  the  ministry  against  mal- treating  the 
American  colonies:  and  such,  in  the sublimest  de- 
gree, were  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Otis  and -Henry, 
when  they  rose  like  Titans  and  crushed  our  na- 
tional foes.  Always  when  one  addresses  a  nu- 
merous assembly,  he  should  first  of  all  endeavor 
to  render  himself  master  of  the  popular  heart ;  and 
it  is  only  the  impassioned  and  vehement  language 
of  eloquence  that  arrests  and  subjugates  the  mul- 
titude. Congregated  crowds  demand  of  I  heir  speak- 
er an  attractive  and  imposing  theme,  a  lucid  plan, 
convincing  proofs,  striking  delineations,  pathetic 


without  strong  passions.  Gigantic  intellects  are 
always  nourished  by  ardent  feelings.  But  some 
speakers  vainly  attempt  to  substitute  sterile  efforts 
and  affected  convulsions  for  the  transports  of  trne 
eloquence,  and  thus  resemble  persons  who  leap  at 
random,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  march, 
much  less  to  run.  Such  spasmodic  effusions,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  epilepsy  of  the  brain,  contortions 
which  never  agitate  the  nerves  of  true  oratory.  In 
effectiTe  speaking,  one  must  be  really  moved  rather 
than  agitated ;  he  meat  be  impelled  by  profound 
emotions  under  good  control.  The  stream  of  his 
eloquence,  deep,  clear,  and  unimpeded,  must  rush 
onward  with  convincing  power,  filling  the  mind 
with  certainty,  and  the  heart  with  delight. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  orator  is  immediate 
and  unequivocal..  He  reads  his  praise  in  the  ad- 
miring looks  of  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  and  is 
cheered  with  the  plaudits  of  enraptured  thousands. 
The  fascinating  power  spreads  over  the  breathless 
audience,  and  its  author  beholds  how  they  are  agi- 
tated with  fear,  or  melted  into  joy,  exhilarated 
with  hope,  or  stiffened  with  despair.  He  waves 
the  wand  of  eloquence  over  the  ductile  mass  and 
exerts  a  sovereign  control  over  every  passion.  The 
spirit  of  Power  and  Poesy  are  blended  in  his  bo- 
som and  tbence  are  absorbed  into  the  universal 
heart.  Such  a  combination  is  irresistible  snd  en- 
rapturing to  all.  It  penetrates  the  most  obdurate 
mass,  clarifies  the  dullest  vision,  making  **  familiar 
acu  grow  beautiful  through  love."  Each  hearer, 
thrilled  **  from  shivering  crown  to  trembling  toe** 
by  the  mighty  pulse  of  eloquence  in  all  his  arteries, 
feels  a  resurrection  power  swelling  on  his  soul, 

"  As  on*  who  in  his  grave 
Hath  haard  an  angers  call." 

Cincinnatu  /ti/y,  1847. 


GREEK  ODES. 


In  ancient  Greek  odes  there  is  a  simplicity,  to 
which  modern  minds  have  hardly  done  justice.  In- 
deed simplicity  is  a  term  scarcely  strong  enough 
for  the  trait  we  have  in  view :  baldness  better  suits 
it.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  remarkable  paucity, 
nay,  in  many  of  them  an  entire  want,  of  those  epi- 
thetical  words  (mostly  adjectives,)  which  form  the 
chief  finery  of  our  common  poetry ;  and  which  are 
an  important  feature  in  all  poetry,  except  those  im- 


perishable lyrics  of  A  ntiquity .    These  classic  songs 
appeals,  tender  sentiments,  emotion  constantly  on  consist  almost  wholly  of  verbs  and  substantives, 


the  increase,  a  style  flowing  and  noble,  without 
emptiness  and  without  superfluity,  an  elocution  that 
wins  attention  by  its  elegance,  and  thoughts  that 
compel  one  to  conviction  by  their  cogent  simplicity 
and  majestic  force. 

Burke  said  that  he  should  as  soon'expect  to  find 
a  great  fire  without  great  heat,  as  a  powerful  mind 


with  the  needful  pronouns,  connectives,  and  parti- 
cles. Yet  such  is  the  richness,  such  the  magic  of 
the  language,  that  this  apparently  stinted  vocabu- 
lary conveys  all  the  images  and  feelings  which  be- 
long to  Poetry.  Those  verbs  and  substantives 
contain  somehow  within  themselves,  and  suggest  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  groups  of  associated  thoughts, 
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which,  to  other  langoaites,  require  separate  worda 
to  utter  them.  The  Greek  dictionary  rarely  dis- 
closaa  ali  the  teeming  significance  of  those  verbs 
and  substaotives.  Their  treasores  of  meanisg  can 
be  known  only  by  a  long  and  intimate  conversancy 
with  the  language;  by  familiarity  with  its  idioma; 
and  by  entering  fervently  into  the  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor you  have  in  hand.  Then  it  is,  that  his  worda 
charm,  by  unfolding  their  hidden  powers;  and  bis 
lines,  instinct  with  the  soul  of  poetry,  breathe  ten- 
derness, passion,  and  besoty,  with  a  force  doubled 
by  the  terse  eoodensednese  of  their  diction.  The 
bidden  riches  of  the  language  are  given  out  like  the 
bloom  of  flowers  from  the  seed,  in  Serjeant  Tal- 
foard^s  exquisite  lines : 


M  the  store 


Of  rainbow  eolor  which  the  seed  conceals, 
Sheds  oot  its  tinu  from  tu  dim  treasury. 
To  flush  the  circle  m  the  flower.** ' 

The  bald  simplicity  of  the  Greek  ode  makes  a 
literal  translation  intolerably  poor :  poor  even  far 
beyond  roost  other  literal  translations.  For  in  such 
a  version,  those  suggested,  **  associated  thoughts, 
which  in  other  languages  require  separate  words 
to  otter  them,'*  are  altogether  lost  Yet  the  Greek 
wards  which  a  mere  dictionary  version  would  make 
to  speak  in  so  mean  a  strain,  may,  hy  a  mind  tkor- 
ooghiy  imbned  with  the  poet's  meaning,  and  touched 
with  some  poetic  fire,  (tpinium  Grmut  temtem  Ce- 
mmnm,)  be  rendered  into  glorious  verse.  Wit- 
ness the  two  lines  of  Anaereon,  apparently  on  mesp 
gvn  ■  quoted  in  the  last  Messenger  with  another 
view: 

A*rt  /i*i  Xvpvp  'O^vpM, 
feriw  cMvAc  X*f^' 

which  literally  signify  only 

Give  me  Homer*a  lyre, 
Withoot  [its]  bloody  string; 

but  which  the  genius  of  Moore  diflTuses  into  four 
noble  lines : 

"  Gire  me  the  harp  of  epic  soof 
Which  Homer's  flagerthriirdatoag; 
But  tear  away  the  sanguine  string. 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing!** 

It  may  be  worth  the  time  and  space  it  will  take, 
to  give  some  other  instances  of  the  baldneos  we 
have  attributed  to  the  Greek  ode,  when  literally, 
or  (may  we  say !)  leiicogiaphically  taken.  Here 
is  an  ode  of  Anaereon : 

£«  pcp  Xcyuf  rm  Oa^vc, 
*0  i^n  if9fm  HrmC 
£yw^^fMi  nXtMstf. 
0«x  *<««««  «*Xc«ar  j«| 

£ff«r«(  Ic  vetvn  eXXsc, 
Ar*  •f^€ru»  ^«Xmv  ^. 

And  hern  is  a  verbal  tiaiMlation,  with  ono  word 


necessary  to  complete  the  eense,  interpolated  io 
brackets : 

You  sing  the  [events]  of  Thebes ; 
Another,  the  war-shouts  of  the  Phiygians ; 
.  But  I,  my  own  captivities, 
Not  cairalry  destroyed  me, 
Not  infantry,  not  ships : 
Bot  another,  new  army. 
Shooting  me  fiom  eyes. 

Only  a  single  adjeetive— Muroc,  new ! 

Now,  in  Moore's  version  of  the  ssme  ode,  Joit 
see  how  many  rich  and  glowing  fancies  he  throws 
around  Anacreon's  chaste  nakedness : 

"  Thy  harp  may  %\nf  of  Troy's  alarms, 
Or  tell  the  Ule  of  Thehan  arms ; 
With  other  woee  my  song  shall  bam. 
For  other  wouads  my  harp  shall  moam. 
Twwi  not  the  orvated  warrior's  dart 
Which  drank  the  current  of  my  heart; 
Nor  naval  arms,  nor  mailed  steed 
Have  made  this  vanquiKh*d  bosom  bleed: 
No — from  an  eye  of  liqnid  Mae 
A  host  of  qnnrer'd  copids  flew ; 
And  now,  lay  heart  nil  bleeding  lies. 
Beneath  this  army  of  the  eyes !" 

In  oor  own  younger  days,  before  we  had  t^a 
Moove^  translation,  we  attempted  one,  of  thise^ 
It  is  briefer  and  more  literal  than  his;  however  in- 
ferior in  spirit,  nnd  in  riehnens  of  fancy.    Vmlt: 

While  Theban  fends  thy  harp  emp1<7, 
Or  the  fleree  twltle-ehoots  of  Troy. 
A  gentler  theoM  these  choide  Rquire— 
The  chains  I  wear  engage  my  lym. 

I  perish  !<^n0t  by  sword  or  spear. 
Nor  in  the  galley*s  winged  career: 
Heart-pierced,  in  ecstasy  I  die 
By  volleying  shafu  from  ElU^s  eye! 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  greitlyeveD 
thia  closer  version  adds  to,  and  varies,  the  ideas  of 
the  original.  It  is  alwaya  so.  We  hate  oeTer  yet 
seen  a  scrap  of  ancient  poetry  '*  done  ioto*^  Eog- 
lish  rhyme,  withoot  such  adventitious  grafu  ao<i 
fanciful  variations.  It  is  but  a  parapbraie  at  beaL 
Nothing  nearer  than  a  paraphrase  is  poesible  ii 
rhyme  and  metre. 

Weareooidone  with  the  Teiaa  bard.  Itoddlj 
happens  that  oor  next  apocimena  are  two  ef  bx 
moei  Bacehanalian  effusions.  OdMp,  we  saj ;  be- 
cause we  are  notonons  in  our  own  pariah  for  beiof 
the  moat  fanatieal  cold-water  man  itoootaisa;  ud 
that*  too,  without  over  having  been  at  all  gi*eo  u 
drink.  And  how  a  cold-water  fanatic  can  be  tf 
admirer,  and  a  translator,  of  Aoacreon'a  drioblBg 
aongn,  may  possle  ihe  curious.  We  ofler  so  ao- 
Intion,  except  a  general  reference  to  honaa  lacoa- 
^sistoney ;  and  proceed  with  our  basioatt. 

The  following  Defence  of  Driokiog  looka  pba- 
sibie ;  bot  is  a  mere  string  of  sophisms.  Mr.  6or»^ 
of  the  Richmond  Acndemj,  very  happily  etfoM^ 
it  in  a  responsive  epigram  through  the  Messeeg*' 
some  yeara  ago— calling  attention  to  the  bcU  ^ 
all  those  natnral  driakinga,  from  which  Amcf^ 
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argaes  in  favor  of  wine«  are  drinliingrs  of  pare  eold 
water ;  or  of  something  equally  harmless. 
"  H  yif  f  fX«<M  iriKi,  dee. 

First  the  literal,  or  bald  translatioo  : 

"  Th«  black  eatih  drinks. 

And  the  trees  drink  it: 

The  sea  drinks  the  air. 

The  son  the  sea. 

And  the  oooon  the  son. 

Why*  friends,  do  yeu  resist  om. 

Wishing  also  to  drink  r 

Only  a  single  adjective,  again ! — ^cXaira,  black. 
Now,  for  our  own  motrica]  and  rhyming  ? eiaion : 

The  mellow  glebe  drinks  in  the  rain. 
The  fcffssts  drain  the  jniee  of  earth ; 

Aerial  showers  are  qaaff'd  again 
9y  ths  vast  deep,  »hioh  gafs  ihesi  birth. 

The  son  his  noontide  thirst  allsys. 
With  stesmy  dranghu  fron  Oeean*s  bowl : 

And  gladdenM  by  SoKf  genial  nys« 
The  pale  Moon  dances  round  the  Pole. 

Thus  Natore—Eartb  and  Heaven — declare 
That  drinking  comes  by  law  divine : 

Then  tell  me,  why  should  1  r6rt>ear, 
To  qoaff  insphring,  generous  winoT 

We  give  no  other  of  Mr.  Moore*8  translations; 
having  quoted  enough  to  shew  their  spirited  free- 
dom and  elegance  : — being  no  way  solicitous,  either, 
to  court  a  further  contrast  between  his  work  and 
oors. 

One  more  of  our  own,  and  we  shall  have  done 
with  Anacreon.  This  is  On  the  Rose — E15  tq  "PcSw. 
It  is  one  of  those  which  most  strikingly  exhibit 
that  eiquisite  combination,  seen  every  where  in 
Anacreon,  of  a  style  surpassingly  chaste,  with  ex- 
treme wildness  of  passion.  It  is  enriched,  how- 
ever, with  an  unusual  number,  for  him,  of  the  epi- 
thets common  in  poetry — having  no  less  than  six 
adjectives. 

To  po6ov  ro  ruy  tpurw 
Mi^(u/i<y  Aiovwta'  dEC. 

(Literal  Translation.) 

The  rose  of  the  Loves 

Letvs  mix  with  wine; 

The  lovely-leaM  loee 

Having  fitted  to  oor  temples, 

Let  us  drinkt  merrily  laughing. 

Ob  Rose,  thon  sll-surpsssing  flower? 

Rose,  the  darling  of  spring  I 

Roses  even  to  the  gods  [are]  charming. 

WtUi  roses  the  son  of  Venus 

la  erowned  [about]  bis  fair  loeks, 

Dancing  with  the  Graces. 

Crown  me  then,  and  1  wilt  play  my  lyre 

Near  thy  Temples,  Bacchus ! 

With  the  deep-bosomed  maid, 

With  rosy  chaplets 

Wreathed,  1  will  dance! 

{Free  Translaiicn.) 

ATI  about  our  sparkling  wine 
Love's  own  roses  let  us  twine ; 
And  as  we  drain  the  luscious  bowl, 


Yielding  op  to  mirth  esrii  soul,-- 
Wreathe  these  temples  gray  of  ours 
With  the  fairest,  sweetest  flowers. 
To  thy  charms,  oh  beauteous  rose. 
Spring  her  blooming  fragrance  owes  : 
'Mid  celestlHl  glories  bright, 
Hsav'ti  from  thee  draws  new  delight ! 
Cupid  there,  adorned  with  roses, 
In  Cy  th'rea's  lap  reposes ; 
Or  frolics  with  the  Graces  fair, 
Chaplets  wresthing  all  his  hair. 
Crown  me  then,  and  with  my  lyre 
Let  me  join  the  festive  choir. 
Where  the  boeom-heaving  maid 
Winds  the  dance  beneath  tlie  shade : 
There,  with  rosy  garlands  bound. 
Wheel  the  joyous,  measured  round ! 

We  ealled  this  a  free  translation :  bat  one  who 
has  an  eye  to  the  original,  will  deem  it  a  licentious 
one.  In  troth,  we  should  oorselvea  be  shocked  at 
the  gratuitons  thoughts  it  introduces,  had  not  the 
example  of  Mr.  Moore  justified  them  by  far  greater 
freedoms. 

The  next  ode  we  shall  produce  is  the  famous  one 
of  Callimachus,  in  honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aria* 
togiton ;  who,  on  the  festal  day  of  Minerva,  hiding 
their  daggers  in  myrtle  boughs,  as  was  customary 
00  that  day,  slew  the  tyrant  Hipparcbus,  last  aur- 
viving  son  of  the  usurper  Pisistratus.  Probably  no 
other  ancient  poem  has  been  so  often  dune  into 
English  verse.  Eight  or  ten  attempts  have  come 
under  our  own  notice ;  including  the  one  of  ours 
which  presently  follows,  and  whicb«  except  a  slight 
variation  or  two,  was  published  in  the  Messeagsr 
ten  or  twelve  years  ^o.  "  This  noble  specimen 
of  classic  minstrelsy^*  has,  by  many,  been  ascribed 
to  AlcsBUs  *:  it  is  so,  in  a  small  collection  (published 
at  Philadelphia,  1810)  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  and 
Relics  of  Sappho  and  Alcnas.  But  Alcaeus  died 
long  before  the  event  here  celebrated. 

Hymn,  in  honor  of  Harmed ias  and  Aristogiton. 

Ev  /i«p  rov  K\aSi  ro  (t^i  ^ptivta, 
*Qmp  'Apjioiios  Km  ApioToyccrwv,  &r. 

{LiteHd.) 

In  a  myrtle  bough  my  sword  I  will  bear. 
As  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
When  the  tyrant  they  slew, 
And  made  Atkeas  fsee. 

Beloved  Harmedins !  yoo  ai«  not  yet  dead  : 
But  in  the  isles  of  the  Blest  they  say  you  are. 
Where  the  swift-footed  Achilles  is 
And  Tydides,  the  brave  Dioaed. 

In  a  myrtle  bough  my  sword  I  will  bear. 
As  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
When,  smid  the  sacrifices  to  Minerva, 
^  They  slew  the  man  Hipparcbus,  the  tyrant. 

•  Among  others  who  have  attributed  this  ode  to  ATosnis 
are  Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  Vol,  I,  p.  363, 
and  the  poet  CeHins  in  his  ode  to  Liberty.  The  passage 
is  familiar  lotbe  reader: 

•*  What  new  Alcmta  fa wy -blest 

Shall  sing  the  noord  m  myrtlea  drett^  ^J' 

(£&  Jfttff.] 
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Your  glory  shall  be  forever, 
Beloved  Uarmodiua  and  Aristogiton  ; 
Becaase  you  a  lew  the  tyrant, 
And  made  Athens  free ! 

{Free  Translation.) 

Among  other  freedoms,  we  take  Ibat  of  leav- 
ing out,  entirely,  the  name  of  Aristogiton  ;  as  be- 
ing too  rugged  for  any  art  of  ours  to  make  glide  in 
numbers.     It  reminds  one  of 

"  Some  Russian,  whose  dissonant,  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  Fame." 

But  to  our  version : 

In  green  myrtle  my  sword  IMl  conceal 
Like  our  champions,  devoted  and  brave, 

When  they  plunged  in  the  tyrant  their  steel, 
And  to  Athens  deliverance  gave. 

Belov*d  heroes ! — immortal,  you  roam 
In  the  joy-breathing  isles  of  the  Blest, 

Where  the  sw  iA  and  the  brave  have  their  home — 
Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  rest. 

In  fresh  myrtle  my  blade  Pll  entwine 
Like  Harmodius,  the  gallant  and  good, 

When  he  made  at  the  tutelar  shrine, 
A  libation  of  Tyranny's  blood. 

Ye  deliverers  of  Athens  from  shame ! 

Ye  avengers  of  Lit>erty*s  wrongs ! 
Endless  ages  ahall  cherish  your  fame, 

Embalm'd  in  their  echoing  songs. 

We  shall  exhibit  no  more  of  our  own  handiwork 
fn  rhyme.  And  with  one  other  specimen,  we  shall 
close  our  proofs  of  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  Ode. 

Every  body  knows  of  Sir  William  Jones^  fine 
ode,  beginning 

"  What  constitutes  a  sUle  f** 

It  is  only  a  wide  expansion  of  one  by  Alcman, 
a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  above  600  years  before 
Christ,  and  neatly  a  century  before  Anacreon. 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  most  accomplished  of  class- 
ical scholars  and  the  purest  of  men,  was  inca- 
pable of  plagiarism;  and  no  doubt  appended  te 
all  his  own  editions  of  his  piece,  Alcman^s  origi- 
nal— which  has  been  dropped  by  subsequent  pub- 
lishers.    We  will  give  a  literal  translation  first : 

(Ov  Xf0oi,  ov^  ^v^',  e«&>  dee.) 

**  Not  stones,  or  timbers,  or 
The  builder's  art,  are  states ; 
But  wherever  there  are  MEN 
Knowing  bow  lo  guard  themselves. 
There  are  walls,  and  states." 

Not  one  adjective ! 
Now,  Sir  William  Jones. 

**  What  constitutes  a  state  T  * 

Not  high-raised  battlements,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-bom  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 


**  No— MEM,  high-minded  mbm. 
With  power  as  far  above  dull  brutes  indeed, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rode: 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights ;  and  knowing,  dare  maiotsio; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyraat  while  tbey  rend  the  diain: 

Thbsc  constitute  a  state ! 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state *s  collected  will 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sita  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  iU. 

Smii  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend.  Discretion,  *  like  a  vapor,  sinks; 

And  e*en  th*  all  dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinkaj 

The  noble  spirit  of  these  justly  celebrated  stan- 
zas warranu  their  insertion,  notwithstanding  iheir 
length.  The  last  seven  lines  have  aothioj;  of 
Alcman ;  but  they  are  worth  quoting,  for  the  wiy 
in  which  they  hold  op  to  reverence,  the  sovu- 
iiGNTT  of  Law  :  a  principle  which  is  too  freqaently 
forgotten,  in  this  land  of  laws. 

If  we  had  not  spun  out  this  article  so  long,  we 
should  find  some  pretext  for  showing  to  oar  resd- 
ers  Dr.  Blacklock^s  (the  blind  poet's)  paraphnse, 
in  eighteen  lines,  of  Horace's  eight,  begioningi 
^^  Justwn  et  tenacem  fnropositi  vtmsi."  Tbey 
may  find  it  quoted,  however,  by  Hume,  in  a  pole 
to  his  Reign  of  Charles  II,  in  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. Every  lawyer,  and  legislator,  nay  eveiy 
voter,  and  every  mother,  ooght  to  know  it  by  heart. 

M. 

Louisa  County, 

*  I.  e.  Discretionary,  or  arbitrary  power. 

Note  hy  the  Editor.-^Dr,  Blacklock^a  ezptn^ed 
version  of  Horace's  eight  lines  beginning 

**  Jttstum  et  tenacem  propositi  viitim,'* 

to  which  our  correspondent  "  M*'  alludes,  ia  so  rare- 
ly met  with,  and  so  worthy  to  be  **  kept  before  the 
people,'^  that  we  publish  it  here : 

The  man  whose  mind  on  virtue  bent 
Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent 

With  undivided  aim, 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd ; 
Nor  can  their  clanoors,  fierce  and  tood. 

His  stubborn  honor  tame. 

Not  the  proud  t3*rant*a  6eroest  threat. 
Nor  storms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawless  surges  wake, — 
Not  JoTe*s  dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pole, 
The  firmer  purpose  of  his  soul 

With  all  its  power  can  shake. 

Should  Nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall, 
And  chaos  oVr  the  niinM  ball 

Resume  primeval  sway ; 
His  courage  chance  and  Fatedefies-~ 
Nor  can  the  wreck  of  earth  and  skies 

Obstruct  his  destined  way. 
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ENIGMA. 

Everybody  has  read  Byron**  famous  enigma  on  "the 
letter  H.'*  The  following  we  think  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  giAed  lady,  who  has  enriched 
tbe  literature  of  Virginia  with  many  graceful  and  spirited 
coDtributioDS  in  prose  and  verse,  but  whose  pen,  we  think, 
has  been  too  long  idle.  We  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
"  Enigma**  appeared  in  print  many  years  since  in  another 
m»j!Axine,  but  tbe  very  limited  circulation  of  that  work, 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  single  neighborhood,  in- 
dares  as  to  think  thai  it  will  he  new,  as  we  are  sure  it  will 
be  interesting,  to  a  majority  of  our  readers.  We  need  scarcely 
lay  that  tbe  answer  to  the  Enigma  is  the  letter  E. 

[Ed.  Jfefx.] 

Tho*  plac*d  amid  men,  yet  in  heaven  was  my  birth, 

And  alwayr  **I  bear  up  the  pillars  of  earth,** 

**  Without  form  and  void"  all  ereation  would  Ije, 

Aod  to  chaos  again  would  retaro  without  me. 

in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  I  always  reside, 

On  the  crest  of  the  billow  I  fearlessly  ride, 

The  coral  wreath'd  cave  of  the  mermaid  I  see, 

And  each  gem  of  her  haunt  borrows  luslre  from  me. 

I  woo  with  each  sephyr,  the  charms  of  the  Spring, 

And  to  every  sweet  flow  Vet  fresh  beauty  i  bring. 

With  the  sparkling  dew  on  the  rose-bud  I  lie. 

And  in  the  roild  beam  of  the  violet's  blue  eye. 

My  magical  power  will  each  maiden  confess. 

For  I  laugh  in  each  dimple,  and  shine  in  each  treas ; 

In  tbe  soft  smile  of  beauty  I  always  appear. 

And  stilt  am  I  seen  in  her  eloquent  tesr. 

Bnt  while  ey/orf  sweet  scene  can  my  presence  attest, 

Tho'  I  share  in  each  pleasure  lltat  gladdens  each  breast, 

la  tbe  midst  of  all  mischief  I  ever  have  been, 

Nor  e'er  with  the  just  or  the  good  am  I  seen. 

When  war  sounds  the  trump  and  her  armies  engage 

In  the  shock  of  the  charge— in  the  battle's  wild  rage,— 

O'er  the  field  (which  without  me  were  lost)  do  1  fly, — 

Amid  fire,  and  carnage  and  alaughier  am  I. 

On  every  victorious  banner  I  wave, 

And  tbe  dearly  earn*d  laurel  divide  with  the  brave. 

With  the  soldier  I  rest  on  his  purple  stain'd  heath, 

And  share  in  the  meed  of  his  glorioua  death. 

As  beginning  and  end  of  the  earthquake  I'm  fear'd, 

'Mi<l  the  hurricane *B  roar  my  small  voice  may  be  beard, 

Nor  in  the  wild  tempest  at  sea  do  I  sleep, 

Tho'  mei:g'd  with  the  mariner's  hope  in  the  deep. 

So  vast  is  the  power  that  to  me  has  been  given, 

I  preside  over  earth,  with  my  dwelling  in  heaven. 

The  last  end  of  time  I  am  destined  to  be. 

And  eteniity  ne'er  could  begin  without  me. 


DISTRUST. 


Why  hauntest  thou  the  soul !  dark-browed  dlstrtist  T 
Shrouding  in  gloom  the  better  part  of  life. 
Casting  dim  shadows  on  affection's  shrine, 
Ere  its  first  buds  have  blossem'd ;  teaching  man 
A  hateful  lesson  in  bis  guileless  youth. 

Away  !  shed  not  thy  venom  in  the  cup 
Of  humsn  bliss;  scant  is  the  stream,  at  best, 
That  yields  its  healthful  waters  to  tho  soul ; 
And  many  are  the  deleterious  drope 
Distilling  from  tbe  world's  envenom'd  founts 
Into  its  source.    Thine  is  no  overt  ill. 
From  which  the  heart  may  prudently  recoil. 
Thou  wearest  Wisdom's  guise.    Thy  Victims  glide 
By  slow  degrees  into  thy  gloomy  paths. 

A  whisper'd  caution  bids  the  soul  beware 


Of  treachery  when  young  affection  pants 
To  yield  its  treasures  in  unmeasured  store. 

Check  not  the  impulse  of  a  guileless  heart 
To  tru:it  its  fellow.    Better  far  confide, 
And  be  decei?ed,  than  learn  to  stint  tbe  soul 
In  its  outpourings.    Would  you  check  the  stream 
Which  yields  abundantly  its  crystal  wave, 
Because  it  meets  pollution  in  its  path  ? 
Such  is  not  Nature's  law.    For  man  may  cheer 
His  fellow  man  by  shedding  in  life's  source 
The  w  holesome  waters  of  affection — pure 
From  thy  embitter'd  mixture— dark  distrust.  C. 


LIVING   NOVELISTS. 
NO  IK. 

Tbe  yoanger  D'Isr&eli,  whom  we  take  np  neit 
ill  order,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  acconfipIi8h« 
ed  minds  in  the  world.  Vivian  Grey,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  written  at  eighteen,  and  with  snch  ra- 
pidity as  to  have  begun  and  ended  the  first  volume 
in  five  days,  is  a  book  which  no  future  age  of  Eng- 
lish letters  will  let  die.  Amongst  juvenile  triumphs, 
from  Gaston  de  Foix  down,  the  writing  of  that 
book  is  tbe  greatest.  Whether  he  has  since  sus- 
tained himself  at  the  high  pitch,  to  which  he  as- 
cended in  this  first  work,  or  fallen  beneath  it,  the 
fact  is  still  a  fixed  one,  that  lie  has  done  what  many 
a  mind,  great  in  its  day  and  generation,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity  by  its  cotemporaries,  has 
failed  to  do — written  an  immortal  work.  Our  read- 
ers may  smile  at  us  for  this  strong  phrase.  Nov- 
els are  of  those  lighter  forms  of  intellectual  crea- 
tion— roses  of  the  mind — which  please  us  in  a  slight 
way,  and  generally  die  very  soon.  The  oak  which 
Livy  planted,  and  the  shady  beech  of  Virgil,  are 
still  sturdy  and  thrifty ;  whilst  of  the  last  yearns 
novels  we  scarcely  remember  one  which  has  not, 
like  Bryant*s  gentle  maiden,  **  perished  with  the 
flowers.*'  But,  against  this  fact  of  the  general 
mortality  of  the  novel-kind,  have  we  not  the  Gold- 
en Ass  of  Apolieus,  the  Arabian  nights,  the  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche  of  tbe  witty  and  inventive  Italians, 
the  Gesta  Romanorum  of  the  monks,  Gil  Bias, 
Don  Quixote,  and  many  others,  ensured  and  regis- 
tered for  immortality  1  Besides,  when  will  the 
Waver) y  novels  die  1  These  are  for  the  most  part 
indeed,  speaking  critically,  rather  romances,  or 
tales  of  romantic  adventure,  than  novels,  which  to 
be  so  called  must  be  tales  of  society,  painting  man- 
ners, dealing  in  domestic  incident,  and  altogether 
treading  on  humbler  ground.  But  we  do  not  see 
why  romances  should  live,  whilst  novels  die ;  and, 
moreover,  romance  and  novel  most  in  fact  partake 
so  much  of  the  characteristics  of  each  other,  as  to 
make  it  questionable  whether  the  lines  of  the  criti- 
cal distinction  are  not  after  all  merely  nominal. 
As  safely  insured  against  the  common  mortality  as 
any  of  tbe  books  which  we  have  referred  to,  we 
hold  Vivian  Grey  to  be;  and,  full  of  admiration  of 
that  brilliant  novel  as  we  are,  D'Israeti  might  write 
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leaden,  stupid  books  without  number  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  without  shaking  our  opinion,  established 
on  the  fixed  fact  of  his  one  great  creation,  that  a 
mind  more  rarely  gifted  and  accomplished  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  world. 

The  most  prominent — not  the  greatest — of  D'ls- 
raeli^s  characteristics,  is  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  English  language.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  style  at  all.  lie  is  singularly  free  from  manner- 
isms. You  never  recognize  him  as  you  do  the 
style-mongers.  You  discover  him,  not  from  his 
peculiarities,  but  from  his  power.  Cobbet,  whose 
pages  are  chopped  up  into  monosyllables,  has  no 
purer  Saxon  than  makes  the  strong  staple  of  his 
sentences.  The  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  who 
infused  the  melodious  woitls  of  Tasso,  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  into  their  plainer  language,  possessed 
no  richer  music  than  he  ascends  lo,  when  his  thought 
kindles  and  rises  to  the  poetic  pilch.  lie  has  the 
Spaniards'  boca  de  oro.  Ot  kindred  with  the  ele- 
vated music  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets,  is  that 
sonorous  and  massive  latiniiy,  which  was  once  so 
moch  in  vogi>e ;  no  man  knows  better  than  D'Is- 
raeii  how  to  dignify  his  thought  with  the  di.<»creet 
use  of  the  grave  and  stalely  words  of  this  old  la- 
tinity.  Finally,  blending  with  all,  correcting  the 
excesses  of  all,  and  abounding  more  than  any  thing 
else,  in  his  language,  is  that  piquant  grace  which 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  introduced  from  France  :  a 
mode  of  writing  which  apes  brilliant  conversation, 
deals  in  short  sentences,  and  affects  epigram.*  No 
living  writer  equals  D'lsraeli  in  the  mastery  of  the 
strength,  dignity,  music,  and  grace,  of  our  lan- 
guage. Macauley  is  a  magnificent  ship-of-the 
line,  cruising  in  the  seas  of  history  and  art,  creeds 
and  constitutions,  and  defending  the  truth  every- 
where with  terrific  force :  but  the  metaphor  holds 
good  in  this,  also,  that  his  style  is  as  monotonous 
as  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The  style  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  angular,  and  as  rough  as  a  rasp.    He 

*  A  striking  change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  writing 
oar  language  by  its  best  masters  from  James  I.  to  George 
I  ;  a  change  not  merely  thai  of  expansion  and  growth,  but 
from  the  sway  of  one  set  of  foreign  fashions  to  another  and 
quite  the  oppiosite.  Cotripare  the  swelling  and  grand  peri- 
ods of  the  dedicatory  preface  to  the  old  English  Bible, 
translated  under  the  auspices  of  James,  or  even  a  sentence 
from  Clarendon,  some  years  later,  (one  is  enough,  for  it  is 
generally  a  page,)  to  the  Boilean-like  smartness  and  brief 
grtre  of  Pope  !  Since  Pope,  Johnson  has  returned  to  the 
pomp  of  the  old  latin ity,  from  choice,  and  his  own  ta^te, 
and  not  from  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  quite  different 
and  did  not  yield  far,  except  in  the  case  of  s  few  imitative 
individuais,  to  even  the  force  of  his  great  example.  We 
think  the  best  writers  of  the  language  at  the  present  day, 
write  better  than  the  best  masters  of  either  of  the  old 
schools— Latin  or  Gallic.  If  they  have  not  the  full  dignity 
of  the  ancient  tatinity,  they  have  retained  as  mach  of  it  as 
could  be  saved  after  a  Neparation  from  its  excessive  mag- 
niloquence and  ttnu.  If  they  have  not  the  artificial  grace 
of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke,  as*  so  ditiiincl  and  seen  a  qiialityt 
Ihey  have  the  same  grace  combined  wiih  other  merits  of 
style  which  correcl  lU  ariificiulity. 


writes  prose  as  Coleridge's  friend,  the  schoolmas- 
ter, who  attempted  an  ode  to  Sleep,  wrote  poetry. 
The  remarkable  apostrophe  with  which  that  ode 
opened — 

"  O!  thou  that  srooothed'at  the  thick-rvgged  couch  of  pain"— 

is  a  verse  hardly  more  scornful  of  music  and  grace, 
than  a  thousand  sentences  which  dislocate  oar 
jaws,  or  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  in  Lord  Brougham's 
best  prose.  He  has  strength — occasional  digni- 
ty— and  no  music  or  grace  whatever.  Bulwer  is 
full  of  music — sometimes  graceful,  but  generally  too 
high  toned,  and  ambitious  to  be  so~and  is  moch 
too  fine  and  mellifluous  to  be  strong.  Id  fact, 
amongst  the  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  good  living 
writers  of  our  language,  D*Israeli  is  the  only  one 
we  can  recall  who  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  per- 
fect mastery  of  every  department  of  its  excellence. 
But  his  greatest  power  is  in  his  imagination. 
Style  is  a  result  of  art — or  chiefly  so.  The  high 
conception  springs  from  nature,  and  is  beyoiK)  an. 
His  imagination  is  rich  enough  to  have  made  him 
a  rare  poet,  and  what  is  of  most  practical  aeeouni  in 
the  field  which  he  has  preferred  to  that  of  verse,  it 
is  always  ready  at  his  call.  Its  gold  is  not  is  the 
ingot,  but  in  current  coin,  ^nd  he  plays  the  spend- 
thrift as  safely  as  Fortunatos,  for  his  purse  is  self- 
replenishing.  He  never  speaks  of  a  thing  lovely 
in  nature  or  art — of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  stately 
tree,  a  fair  landscape,  a  painting  of  his  favorite 
Murillo,  a  triumph  in  sculpture  or  architectore,  a 
storied  land,  a  sweet  thought  or  vision  of  the  bet- 
ter poets,  that  his  own  thought  does  not  become 
flashing  or  tender.  He  never  seems  to  weary,  or 
be  so  damped  that  he  cannot  kindle.  The  critics 
of  Vivian  Grey  used  to  characterise  his  imagina- 
tion as  wild  and  unbridled.  If  it  was  ever  meant 
by  this  that  his  iniaginaiion  would  have  been  bet- 
ter fur  taming,  we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  opinion. 
An  imagination  like  the  German  Werner*s  may  be 
called  wild  in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the  term, 
for  it  conceives  imptissible  monsters,  and  nothing 
clearly.  Disraeli  imagines  no  monsters,  and  al- 
ways  imagines  clearly.  He  rons  riot — flashes- 
dazzles — seems  to  exercise  no  restraint  upon  him- 
self— but  a  natural  symmetry  in  his  powers  guards 
him  at  every  point,  and  he  can  no  more  commit  a 
homely  excess,  than  a  beautiful  child  can  an  awk- 
wardness. The  reader  will  recollect  the  beaotifol 
rhapsodies  which  abound  in  his  earlier  novels :  tbe 
apostrophes  to  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries— to  Ex- 
perience— to  the  Moon — to  Wine — to  Youth,  etf. 
But  not  to  go  back  to  these  old  and  use-cheapened 
favorites,  there  are  few  things  in  tbe  whole  nn^ 
of  poetry  to  surpass  the  chapter,  in  Tanored,  which 
introduces  Astarte,  queen  of  the  Aosareys,  and 
her  maiden  Cypros.  The  lovely  confusion  of  the 
flying  queen,  and  her  prettily  named  atteod&ot— 
(we  are  reminded  by  the  euphony  of  *'  Cypros"  of 
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the  gently  named  Charmion  and  Iros  of  Cleopa- 
tra)— their  blushes  of  modest  shame-— the  music 
and  mystery  of  their  hurried  and  broken  dialogue- 
all  make  thia  dainty  chapter  sound  to  us  like  a  rare 
note  from  the  goldeo  lyre  of  the  elder  Tuscan  po- 
etry. D^Isrmeli  is  ooqaestioiiably  the  most  noble 
and  Tersatile  of  prose-poets. 

Again,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  imagination,  which 
it  feeds  and  sustains,  he  seems  to  possess  univer- 
sal knowledge.  Nothing  in  history,  philosophy  or 
poetry,  common  or  recherche,  nothing  in  the  fine 
arts,  nothing  in  the  gems  of  geology,  or  the  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  wines  of  soil  and  climate,  nothing 
in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  nothing  in  ancient 
myths  or  modern  supersiiiions,  nothing  in  the  pro- 
▼erbial  wisdom  of  past  ages  of  all  nations,  noth- 
ing in  dogmas,  in  creeds  temporal  and  spiritual,  in 
church  schisms,  in  peculiarities  of  race,  in  wars 
and  peace-makings,  in  custom  and  costume— in 
•hort,  nothing  that  books  teach,  or  a  <iuick  appre- 
hension can  win  from  their  hints  or  chance  sug. 
geattons,  seems  to  have  aU<»geiher  escaped  him. 
If  he  does  not,  becanse  he  cannot,  know  all  pro- 
fosndly,  his  knowledge  still  appears  to  be  far  more 
than  merely  superficial.  How  much  of  this  know- 
ledge is  like  Vivian  Grey's  improvised  quotation 
from  Spix,  descriptive  of  the  chowchowtow,  we 
are  unable  to  guess.  Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  knowledge,  but  improvised  in  this  way  out  of 
his  own  head.  Many  a  fine  quotation  has  been  so 
improvised.  The  reader  recollects  the  "old  plays'' 
from  which  Sir  Walter  professed  to  quote  to  tlie 
confounding  of  the  Edinburg  antiquaries.  But  his 
mind,  radiating  into  thousands  of  allusions  as  a  dia- 
mond throws  out  its  sparkles,  is  always  so  apt  and 
accurate  where  we  know  enough  to  judge  him,  that 
we  confide  in  his  honesty  ia  all,  and  are  sure  that 
his  knowledge  is  remarkable.  We  do  not  presume 
for  a  moment  to  place  the  sort  of  information  which 
B'Israeli  manifests  every  where,  on  all  matters,  in 
the  same  category  with  the  magnificent  erudition 
of  the  noble  master-minds  who  have  impressed 
their  wisdom  op<m  nations.  It  is  rather  the  polite 
knowledge  of  a  travelled,  and  well  read,  fine  gen- 
tleman,  who  seeks  to  know  something  of  every- 
thing, and  ashamed  of  snperficiality,  is  yet  too  uni- 
versal to  be  profound,  than,  the  graver  and  more 
thoroughly  mastered  knowledge  which  enabled  Ba- 
con to  teach  his  generation  and  many  generations 
»ficr  him. 

A  great  merit  which  D*lsraeli  possesses,  and 
without  which  no  novelist  ever  attained  to  more 
thaa  a  chance  success,  is  in  the  truth  and  vigor  of 
his  dramatic  power.  His  passion,  wit,  humor,  pa- 
thos, and  merriment,  flow  from  the  lips  of  his  char- 
acters, and  color  their  action,  as  if  nature,  not  a 
feigning  novelist,  had  made  and  placed  them  be- 
"»re  us.  His  dramatic  triumphs  occur  oftenest  in 
his  scenes  of  polished  and  gay  life,  but  he  suc- 
ceeds every  where.     Nothing,  for  example,  can  be 


more  finely  dramatic  than  the  following  very  read- 
able passage  from  Tancred.     Tancred,  who  has 
been  committed  by  Sidonia,  (the  London  Roths- 
child,) to  the  especial  care  and  friendship  of  the 
Hebrew  merchant  Besso,  *  is  captured,  on  a  visit 
to  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  Sheikh  Aroaiek,  Besso^s 
father- in-law,  and  is  held  at  a  ransom  of  two  mil- 
lions of  piastres.      Eva — the  Rose  of  Sharon — 
Bes8o*s  daughter,  goes  into  the  desert  to  persuade 
her  grandfather  to  release  his  prisoner  without  ran- 
som.    The  scene  opens  with  the  approach  of  drom- 
edaries and   veiled  women,  over  the  sands,  to  the 
Bedouin  tents.     Amalek   fancies  that  Eva  bears 
the  ransomi. 


"  The  Great  Sheikh  came  forth  from  his  pavilion 
and  sniflfed  the  morning  air :  a  dignified  smite 
played  over  his  lienignant  features,  and  once  he 
smoothed  his  veneral>le  beard. 

"*My  son-in-law  is  a  true  son  of  Israel,'  he 
niurmured  complacently  to  himself.  *  He  will  trust 
his  gold  only  to  his  own  blood.* 

"The  caravan  wound  about  the  plain,  and  thpn 
crossed  the  stream  at  the  accustomed  ford,  and 
then  approached  the  amphiihealro.  The  horse 
men  halted,  some  dismounted,  the  dromedaries 
knelt  down,  Raroni  assisted  one  of  the  riders  from 
her  seat ;  the  Great  Sheikh  advanced  and  said, 
*  Welcome  in  the  name  of  God,  welcome  uiih  a 
thousand  blessinjrs  !* 

"  *  I  come  in  the  name  of  God — I  come  with  a 
thousand  hle^^sings,*  replied  the  lady. 

**  *  And  with  a  thousand  something  else,*  thought 
Amalek  to  himself;  but  the  Arabs  are  so  polished, 
that  they  never  make  unnecessary  allusions  to  bu- 
siness. 

**  *  Had  I  thought  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  going 
to  pay  me  a  visit,*  said  the  Great  Shiekh, '  I  would 
have  brought  the  pavilion  of  Miriam.  How  is  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  V  he  continued,  as  he  ushered 
Eva  into  his  lent.  •  How  is  the  son  of  ray  heart — 
how  is  Besso,  more  generous  than  a  thousand 
kings  V 

"  *  Speak  not  of  the  son  of  thy  heart,'  said  Eva, 
seating  herself  oo  the  divan.  *  Speak  not  of  Bessn, 
the  generous,  and  the  good,  for  his  head  is  strewn 
with  ashes,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  sand* 

'**  What  is  this!*  thought  Amalek.  *  Besso  is 
not  ill,  or  his  daughter  would  not  be  here.  This 
arrow  flies  not  straight.  Does  he  want  to  scrape 
my  piastres  ?     These  sons  of  Israel  that  dwell  in 


*  Was  there  ever  so  iringnificent  a  letter  of  credit  given 
by  a  lianker,  or  imagined  by  a  poet,  as  Sidonia  gives  to 
Tancred  ? 

A  letter  of  credit. 

To  Adam  Besso,  at  Jernsaleni. 

LondoQ,  May,  16i5. 
**  My  Go  id  Adantf — If  the  yonlh  who  hears  this  require 
advHnces,  lei  bini  have  as  much  gold  as  wouM  raake  the 
right-hand  lion  on  the  first  step  of  thn  throne  of  Solomon 
the  king ;  and  if  he  want  more,  lot  him  have  as  much  :ia 
would  form  the  lion  thai  is  on  the  left;  and  su  on,  throogh 
every  stair  of  the  roynl  seat.  For  all  which  will  im  res- 
ponsible to  you  the  child  of  Israel,  who  among  the  Gentiles 
is  called 

SiDONiA." 
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cities  will  mix  their  pens  with  our  spesrs.     1  will 
be  ubstiiiate  as  an  Azafeer  camel/ 

**  Slaves  now  entered,  bringtnj^  coffee  and  bread, 
the  Sheikh  asking  qnesiions  as  they  ale,  as  to  the 
time  Kva  quilted  Jerusalem,  her  hailing  places  in 
the  desert,  whether  she  bad  met  with  any  tribes ; 
then  he  offered  to  his  granddaughter  his  own  chi- 
bouqne,  whic'ishe  took  with  ceremony,  and  instantly 
reiurned,  while  they  brought  her  own  aromatic 
nargilly. 

"  Eva  scanned  the  imperturbable  countenance  of 
her  grandfather  :  calm,  polite,  benignant,  she  knew 
the  (ireat  Sheikh  too  well  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  its  superficial  expression  was  any  indica- 
tion of  his  innermost  pnrpose.  Suddenly  she  said 
in  a  somewhat  careless  tone,  *  And  why  is  the 
L<»rd  of  the  Syrian  pastures  in  this  wilderness, 
that  has  been  so  lung  accursed  V 

"  The  Great  Sheikh  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  then  slowly  sent  forth  its  smoke  through  his 
nostrils,  a  feat  of  which  he  was  proud.  Then  he 
placidly  replied  :  *  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
man  named  Baroni  made  a  visit  to  El  Khuds.' 

"  *  The  man  named  Baroni  came  to  demand  suc- 
cor for  his  lord,  who  is  your  prisoner.' 

"*  And  also  to  obtain  two  millions  of  piastres,' 
added  Amalek. 

•'  •  Two  millions  of  piastres  ?  Why  not  at  once 
ask  for  the  throne  of  Solomon  V 

"  •  Which  would  be  given  if  required,'  rejoined 
Amalek.  *  Was  it  not  said  in  the  Divan  of  Besso, 
that  if  this  Prince  of  Franguestan  wished  to  re- 
build the  Temple,  the  treasure  would  not  be  want- 
ing T 

"  *  Said  by  some  city  gossip,'  said  Eva,  scorn- 
fully. 

•* '  Said  by  your  father,  daughter  of  Besso,  who, 
though  he  live  in  cities,  is  not  a  man  who  will  say 
thai  almonds  are  pearls.' 

**  Eva  controlled  her  countenance,  though  it  was 
diffipiili  to  comical  her  mortification,  as  she  per- 
ceived how  well  informed  her  grandfather  was  of 
all  that  passed  under  their  roof,  and  of  the  resour- 
ces of  his  prisoner.  It  was  necessary,  after  the 
last  remark  of  the  Great  Sheikh,  to  take  new 
ground,  and  instead  of  dwelling,  as  she  was  about 
to  do,  on  the  exaggeration  of  public  report,  and 
atiemi'iing  to  ridicule  the  vast  expectaiions  of  her 
host,  she  said  in  a  soft  tone,  *  You  did  not  ask  me 
why  Besso  was  in  such  afiliction,  father  of  my 
mother!' 

**  *  There  are  many  sorrows  :  has  he  lost  ships  ? 
If  a  man  is  in  sound  health,  all  the  real  are  dreams. 
And  Besso  needs  no  Hakeem,  or  you  would  not  be 
here,  my  Rose  of  Sharon.' 

''  *  The  light  may  have  become  darkness  in  our 
eyes,  though  we  may  still  eat  and  drink,'  said  Eva. 
**  And  thai  has  happened  to  Besso  which  might 
have  turned  d  child's  hair  gray  in  its  cradle.' 

**»  Who  has  poisoned  his  welll     Has  he  quar- 
relled with  the  Pone  V  said  the  SheikK,  without 
lookinj;  at  her. 
*»  *  It  is  not  his  enemies  who  have  pierced  him 

in  the  back.' 

*•  *  Humph,'  said  the  Great  Sheikh. 

"  *  And  that  makes  his  heart  more  heavy,'  said 
Eva. 

"  *  He  dwells  loo  much  in  walls,'  said  the  Great 


the  ransom  himself.'    And  the  Shiekb  aeol  two 
curling  streams  out  of  his  nostrils. 

"*  Whoever  be  the  bearer,  he  is  the  payer,'  said 
Eva.  •  It  is  he  who  is  the  prisoner,  not  this  son 
of  Franguestan,  who,  you  think,  is  your  captive.' 

•♦  •  Yonr  father  wishes  to  scrape  my  piastres, 
said  the  Great  Sheikh,  in  a  stem  voice,  and  look- 
iog  his  grand-daughter  full  in  the  face. 

"  *  If  he  wanted  to  scrape  piastres  from  the  des- 
ert," said  Eva,  in  a  sweet  and  mournful  voice, 
*•  would  Besso  have  given  you  the  convoy  of  the 
Hadji  without  condition  or  abatement  V 

♦»  Th*  Great  Sheikh  drew  a  long  breath  from  his 
chibouque.  After  a  momentary  pause,  he  aaid,  *  Jo 
a  family  there  should  ever  be  unity  and  concord; 
above  all  things,  words  should  not  be  dark.  How 
much  will  the  Queen  of  the  English  give  for  her 

brother  1'  ^  ^  . 

"  •  He  is  not  the  brother  of  the  Qoeen  of  the 

English,'  said  Eva.  , 

'*  •  Not  when  he  is  my  spoil,  in  my  lent,  said 
Amalek  wiih  a  cunning  smile;  but  put  him  on  a 
round  hat,  in  a  walled  ciiy,  and  then  he  is  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English.' 

••  *  Whatever  his  rank,  he  is  the  charge  of  Besso, 
my  father  and  your  son,'  said  Eva,  *  and  Besso  has 
pledged  his  heart,  his  life,  and  his  honor,  thai  this 
young  prince  shall  not  be  hurt.  For  him  he  fcel^ 
for  him-he  speaks,  for  him  he  thinks.  Is  »t  to  be 
told  in  the  bazaars  of  Franguesian  that  his  first 
oflSce  of  devotion  was  to  send  this  youth  mio  the 
Desert,  to  be  spoiled  by  the  father  of  his  wife ! 

••  •  Why  did  my  daughters  marry  men  who  Uvein 
cities  V  exclaimed  the  old  Sheikh. 

** »  Why  did  they  marry  men  who  made  yoor 
peace  with  ihe  Egyptian,  when  not  even  me  desert 
could  screen  you  ?  Why  did  they  marry  men  who 
gained  you  the  convoy  of  the  Hadji,  and  gsTcywi 
the  milk  of  ten  thousand  camels  V 

•*  *  Truly  there  is  but  one  God  in  the  desert,  and 
in  the  city,'  said  Amalek.  '  Now  tell  me,  lUe  of 
Sharon,  how  many  piasires  have  you  brought  me 

*•  *  If  you  be  in  trouble,  Besso  will  aid  yjo  w 
he  has  done ;  if  you  wish  to  buy  camels,  Besso 
will  assist  you  as  before  !  but  if  you  ««!*«*"*: 
soro  for  his  charge,  whom  yon  ought  to  have  plsc«d 
on   your  best  mare  of  Nedgid,  then  1  hare  not 

brought  a  para.'  .,  »    . 

»» » It  is  clearly  the  end  of  the  world,  said  Ama- 
lek with  a  savage  sigh." 


The  scene  in  the  same  book,  in  which  the  yoong 
Emir,  Fakredeen,  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  to  every  money-lender  in  Syria,  attempts  to 
wheedle  Besso  out  of  "  a  loan,"  is  as  finely  dra- 
roatic  as  the  above. 

••  •  Most  noble  Emir,  as  you  say,  I  am  no  politi- 

♦» » Would  that  you  were,  my  Besso,'  said  Fakr^ 
deen,  *  it  would  be  well  fi»r  you.  and  for  all  of  us- 
See  now,'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  •  that  apparently 
inanimate  mass,  Scheriff"  Effendi,  that  man  h«s " 
political  head,  he  understands  a  combination;  ne» 
going  to  smuggle  roe  five  thousand  English  musket* 
into  the  Desert,  he  will  deliver  them  to  a  Bedooeeo 
tribe,  who  have  engaged  to  convey  them  a^y^'J '° 
the  mountain.     There,  what  do  you  think  of  ih»  • 


Sheikh.    •  He  should  have  come  into  the  desert,  in- 1  my  Besso  1    Do  you  know  what  are  politics^    i ^ 
stead  of  you,  my  child.     He  should  have  brought  the  Rose  of  Sharon  of  it.     She  will  say  U  » «» 
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tiful.  Ask  the  Rose  what  she  thinks  of  it,  my 
Beaso.' 

**  *  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.* 

"  *  I  have  done  well ;  have  I  not  V 

"  *  Too  are  satisfied ;  that  is  well.' 

^ '  Not  quite,  my  Besso ;  hot  T  can  be  satisfied,  if 
jtn  please.  Yon  see  that  Seberiff  Effendi  there, 
sittiog  like  an  afrite — he  will  not  give  me  the  mns- 
keu  anless  I  pray  him  for  them — and  the  Bedoueen 
chipf,  he  will  nut  carry  the  arms  unless  I  give  him 
10,000  piastres.  Now,  if  you  will  pay  these  peo- 
ple for  me,  my  Besso,  and  deduct  the  expenses 
from  my  Lebanon  Loan  when  it  is  negotiated,  that 
would  be  a  great  service.  Now,  now,  my  Besso, 
shall  it  be  dune  V  he  continued  with  the  coaxing 
voice,  and  with  the  wheedling  manner  of  a  girl. 
'You  shall  have  any  terms  you  like,  and  I  will  al- 
ways love  you  so,  my  Besso.  Jjct  it  be  done,  let 
It  be  done !  i  will  go  down  on  my  knees  and  kiss 
your  hand  before  the  Frenchman,  which  will  spread 
your  fame  throogboot  Europe,  and  make  Loois 
Philippe  take  yoa  for  the  first  man  in  Syria,  if  you 
will  do  it  for  me.  Dear,  dear  Besso,  you  will  pay 
that  old  camel  Scheriff  Effendi  for  me — will  you 
not?— and  please  the  Rose  of  Sharon  as  much  as 
mer" 

"  My  prince,^  said  Besso,  ^*  have  a  fresh  pipe ;  I 
never  can  traosact  business  afler  sunset.'* 

We  think  jast  now  of  the  scene  in  the  young 
Duke,  in  which  Count  Frill  sings  "  charming  Big- 
netta,**  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise  haa  her  beautiful 
caps  brought  to  the  table,  where  they  are  presently 
stuck  upon  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen,  as  finely 
dramatic  in  its  management,  but  we  cannot  ven- 
lore  to  give  a  soeoe  from  so  old  and  well-known 
a  book.  We  can  positively  see  Count  Frill  prelu- 
ding his  song  with  *'  a  beautiful  simper,**  and  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he  says, 
after  singing, ''  I  wrote  this  slight  thing  for  Ma- 
dame Sapiepha,  at  the  congress  of  Verona.  It  has 
^ea  thought  amusing.** 

Our  recurrence  to  this  giddy  and  gay  scene  in 
the  young  Duke,  reminds  us  of  one  of  D'Israeli*s 
minor  merits,  which  we  must  not  omit  in  our  list. 
No  one  ever  gave  so  much  scenic  eflfeet,  so  much 
Iniunding  and  gliding  life  to  the  mere  written  dis- 
cription  of  a  dance.  The  mixture  of  tableaux, 
poetry  and  dancing,  in  that  scene  of  the  yonng 
Duke  in  which  ''  Childe  Dacre**  is  enacted  and 
*UDg:  the  Polonaise  at  the  fancy  ball  in  Vivian 
^r«y,  and.  in  the  same  book,  the  arrowy  and  rush- 
ing flight  of  Violet  Fane,  and  desperate  pirouettes 
^^  St.  Anthony,  in  the  quadrille  on  the  green  grass, 
^y  (he  forest  brook,  sre  inimitable.  Nothing  of 
(he  sort,  in  books,  can  be  found  to  approach  them 
iQ  scenic  vividness.  Such  things,  if  no  more  than 
pretty,  trivial,  successes,  yet  spring  from  a  great 
and  valuable  power — that  of  imitating  nature  to 
the  very  flash  of  the  eye,  and  thn»b  of  the  pulse. 

In  oflTset  to  the  lavish,  and  perhaps  tedious,  lau- 
dation which  we  have  bestowed  upon  D'Israeli,  we 
ninst  SHy  something  of  his  faults.  First,  then,  we 
(hink  that  he  is  too  careless  in  his  plots,  and  apt 


to  be  occasionally  dull  for  want  of  incident.  Vi- 
vian Grey,  Contarini  Fleming,  The  Yonng  Duke, 
Wondrons  Tale  of  Alroy,  Henrietta  Temple,  Ve- 
netia,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred,  are  all  defi- 
cient in  plot,  and  most  of  them  in  incident. 

Again  he  is  a  singularly  bad  raconteur t  on  the 
large  scale  which  novel  writing  requires.  In  epi- 
sodes of  story,  like  that  wild  tale  of  Hans  the 
Child-Hunter,  which  Essper  George  tells  to  Vivian 
Grey,  in  their  midnight  ride  through  a  German 
forest,  he  is  successful  enough.  But  his  books 
themselves  want  that  adroit  linking  and  sequency 
which  should  be  present  everywhere  to  secure  snd 
conduct  the  attention,  and  by  which  tamer  and  far 
inferior  authors  often  make  us  forgive  a  thousand 
faults.  D'Israeli  is  not  to  be  compared  to  James 
as  a  raconteur^  and  for  this  cause,  Contarini  Flem- 
ing or  Tancred,  either  of  which  has  more  beautiful 
thought  and  exquisite  writing  on  a  single  page  than 
soeh  a  novel  as  the  False  Heir  has  in  its  three  or 
four  hundred,  is  not  near  so  easily  read  to  the  end 
as  that  indiflTerent  book. 

Furthermore,  we  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  dis- 
gusted with  D'Israeli's  miraculous  boys  and  high- 
flown  stuflf  about  youth.  Vivian  Grey,  at  Chateau 
Desir,  playing  the  part  of  Bolingbroke ;  Contarini 
Fleming,  an  ardent  lover  at  nine,  and  at  twelve  com- 
manding a  banditti  of  boys,  who  positively  steal 
cattle,  stop  travellers  on  the  highways,  and  indulge 
in  hard  drinking  in  an  old  tumble-down  castle  in  a 
desolate  neighborhood ;  Tancred,  with  his  **  Asian 
mystery,**  etc.,  etc.,  are  rather  too  much  of  a  sin- 
gular fantastic  thing.  We  get  tired  of  it ;  a  plain 
boy,  with  dirty  hands,  would  be  a  relief  to  us.  If 
**  Young  England'*  is  the  poetic,  silken-haired,  par- 
ticularly-gloved young  gentleman,  inflated  with 
premature  wisdom,  grand  aspirations,  and  all  man- 
ner of  politic  rascalities  that  D'Israeli  so  frequently 
and  so  fondly  pourtrays  to  us,  then  we  must  say 
that  the  English  senate,  army,  navy,  church,  and 
benches  of  civil  honor  and  trust,  which  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  rising  generation,  will  sadly  fall  away. 
But  novelists  are  not  infallible — we  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  boys  of  England  are  all  moulded 
after  the  psttern  of  Alcibiades,  or  Philip  Wharton. 
There  can  scarcely  be,  in  fact,  any  very  extensive 
falling  off  in  her  customary  allowance  of  bold,  rug- 
ged lads,  who  tear  their  pantaloons  in  robbing  or- 
chards, have  a  passion  for  riding  the  unbroken  colt, 
dog-ear  their  school  books,  sow  uneasiness  in  ma- 
ternal hearts,  and  cow-nettle  in  the  bed  of  the 
usher,  but  who  one  day,  amongst  their  sowings, 
will  sow  their  wild  oats,  become  good,  brave,  and 
reputable  men,  and  take  wise  and  manly  care  of 
their  allotted  part  of  the  future  of  their  country. 
D*Israeli  has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  carried  his 
sentimental  weakness  for  supernatural  boys  so  far 
as  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  each  stuflf  as  this  t  **  No  man  should  read 
after  nineteen.    *    *  *   From  nineteen  to  twenty- 
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two,  action,  action,  action.  Do  everything,  dare 
everything',  imagine  everything.  Fight,  write, 
love,  spout,  travel,  feast,  dress,  drink.  •  •  • 
Then  to  your  solitude,  and  meditate  on  youth.  In 
« these  words  is  the  essence  of  all  human  wisdom. 
By  iive-and-twenty  yon  may  know  all  that  man  can 
attain,  both  of  yourself  and  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures." 

Last  in  the  list  of  our  fault-finding,  D'Israeli 
has  an  adroit  knack  of  pilfering  the  stores  of  other 
writers.  An  extraordinary  case  of  plagiarism  in 
a  portion  of  the  reflective  writing  of  Vivian  Grey, 
was  pointed  out  to  our  readers  in  an  article  headed 
'*  Old  Books  and  New  Authors,"  which  appeared 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Messenger,  1846.  The 
thefl  is  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  We  refer  to  it  without  caring  to  muster 
further  evidence,  as  sufficient  proof  of  a  dishonest 
habit  in  this  respect. 

We  leave  D* Israeli,  whom  we  admire  for  so 
much,  and  censure  for  so  little,  and  hurry  on  to 
another  niche  and  its  statue.  We  have  been  guided 
by  nothing  more  reasonable  than  our  own  caprice 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of 
uur  criticism.  We  have  passed  from  Bulwer  to 
Dumas,  from  Dumas  to  James,  from  James  to 
D'Israelt,  without  caring  for  schools  or  classifica- 
tions. With  the  same  caprice  of  transition,  we 
now  take  up  our  own  novelist,  James  Fennimore 
Cooper. 

Cooper  is.  beyond  qaestion,  the  very  head  of  our 
American  novelists.  We  have  a  multitude  of  them 
of  various  merit  and  kind,  but  he  is  isolated  far 
above  them.  He  wears  the  imperial  purple,  whilst 
they  crowd  below,  in  all  guises  and  degrees  from 
Paladins  to  Jesters.  We  have  '*  heroes  who  di- 
vide the  provinces,  and  for  the  most  part  amuse 
themselves  with  slight  deeds.*'  Kennedy  is  one  of 
these.  We  have  old  crippled  field-marshals  who 
are  too  restless  to  be  quiet,  and  yet  too  much 
spoiled  by  long  inaction  for  fresh  campaigns.  Such 
a  worn  out  field-marshal  is  Paulding.  We  have 
captains  of  light-horse — active  Free  companions — 
who  hire  their  services,  like  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  or 
Amergot  Marcell  of  the  jewelled  spurs,  and  per- 
form some  very  dashing  exploits.  Willis  is  a 
plumed  and  burnished  specimen  of  these  condot- 
tieri.  We  have  partisan  leaders,  who  do  fine  things 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  waste  their  prowess  in  a 
multiplicity  of  small  adventures.  We  rank  Simms 
at  the  head  of  these.  We  have  silly  drolls,  who 
act  Pulcinello^  and  amuse  the  mob  with  the  humors 
of  a  Puflfer  Hopkins ;  Professor  Ingrahams,  who 
peddle  their  pinchbeck  breastpins,  and  galvanized 
pencils  amongst  the  villages,  and  carry  oflT  the 
savings  of  servant  maids:  and,  lowest  of  all,  we 
have  pamphleteers,  who  do  up  the  last  murder 
or  seduction,  in  high  life,  into  dirty  novelettes,  and 
like  the  little  animal  that  routs  its  enemies  with  its 
execrable  odour,  make  decency  and  virtue  stand 


aside  and  hold  the  nose.  Wo  have  this  extensive 
variety  amongst  the  subordinates ;  but  we  have 
only  one  supreme  head.  Only  Cooper  occupies 
the  sovereign  post.  He  has  won  it  for  himself, 
and  wo  think  him  entirely  ^worthy  of  it. 

We  gave  this  highest  rank  of  all  to  Cooper,  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  creative,  and  most  dramatic 
of  our  novelists — and  the  only  true  poet  amongst 
them.     That  his  creative  power  is  high  and  rare, 
no  one  who  has  read  his  books  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.     He  is,  in  fact,  a  great  original  genius. 
His  conceptions  of  character  are  as  vivid,  as  warm 
with  the  flush  of  life,  as  ever  came  from  the  crea- 
tive mind  of  man.     We  can  think  of  no  novelist, 
save  Scott,  who  has  conceived  so  many  characters 
so  well.     In  this  department — the  conception  and 
delineation  of  character — the  term  creative  is  criti- 
cally applicable,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  strictly 
applicable  in  no  other.     In  the  making  of  evenu 
or  incidents,  the  creative  power  is  humbled  in  the 
critical  vocabulary,  and  becomes  simply  inoentive. 
In  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  which  are  apt  to  be 
considered  mere  copies  from  reality,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  oftener  spring  up  purely  as  visions  of 
the  mind,  and  are  no  more  copies  than  the  human 
figures,  we  commonly  call  the  producing  talent 
scenic.     But  in  both  cases,  we  think,  as  in  the  con- 
ception and  production  of  character,  the  prouder 
term  creative  may  be  rightly  applicable.     It  is  often 
only  the  same  high  faculty  operating  upon  different 
subjects.     In  the  Apollo  Bel  videre  the  perfection  of 
creative  genius  is  manifested  in  the  superb  life-like 
image  of  the  God  ;  but  we  think  the  sculptor  has 
shown  it,  also,  by  telling  ns,  through  ontward  sym- 
bols—the indignant  lip,  the  hanghty  brow,  the  far- 
reaching  gaze,  the  poise  of  arm  and  body — that  the 
God  has  just  flown  his  arrow  to  the  heart  of  an 
enemy  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  here  an  incident^ 
in  the  active  symbols  of  which  is  undnobtedly  a 
great  charm  of  this  immortal  work.     Who  can  say 
where  between  the  mere  figure  and  the  incident 
which  gives  posture  to  its  limbs  and  meaning  to 
its  features,  the  creative  stops  and  gives  place  to 
something   inferior,  the   inventive!     If,  in  addi- 
tion, not  coldly  copying  from  nature,  but  takinjr  a 
scene  of  Arcadian  trees,  and  moss-grown  rocks, 
from  among  the  poetic  visions  of  his  own  miod, 
the  sculptor  had  found  it  possible,  by  the  force  of 
his  art,  so  to  represent  it  as  to  enrich  the  whole, 
without  sacrificing  the  requisite  prominence  of  the 
God,  we  hardly  perceive  how  the  power  shown  in 
this  could  have  been  called  scenic,  as  soroethiitf 
different  from  creative.    Or  to  be  a  little  more 
humble   in  illustration,  let  us  take  the  scene  is 
Cooper^s  own  Dcerslayer,  in  which  the  hero  sboou 
his  first  Indian.    The  Deerslayer  himself.  Nattf 
Bumpo,  is  a  triumph  of  creative  genius.    No  one 
will  gainsay  this.     But  what  is  he,  in  the  scene, 
without  the  incident  of  the  death  of  the  chiefs  A 
great  conception  and  most  saccesoful  delioeaiioo  of 
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character,  he  is  more  winning  to  us  in  this  scene  |  have  heen  wasting  time  and  temper  in  rather  ridic> 
than  in  any  other  in  the  five  novels  of  which  he  is  ulous  libel  suits.  One  evil  effect  of  this  miserable 
the  hero.  Holdingr  the  head  of  his  dying  enemy  \  warfare  against  a  power  too  strong  for  the  strong- 
est, has  been  seen  in  the  failing  American  reputa- 
tion of  the  greatest  American  novelist.  In  France, 
Dumas,  recognizing  the  "supreme  merit  of  the 
great  master  of  ocean  romance,**  consents  to  write 
Captain  Paul  in  elucidation  of  certain  mysteries  in 
the  Pilot.  Carlyle  speaks  of  "  American  Cooper, 
that  prose  poet  of  the  woods  and  seas ;"  and  classes 
him  with  the  very  brightest  of  the  minds  that  are 
**  wasting  their  oil  in  lighting  men  to  their  amuse- 
ments.*' In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he 
has  reputation  enough ;  here  we  have  scarcely  a 
decent  author  who  is  applauded  so  faintly  or  re- 
luctantly. Whether  this  unjust  state  of  things  will 
endure  for  the  life  of  Cooper,  depends  upon  him- 
self. Let  him  stop  with  his  lihel-suits,  laugh  at 
the  squibs  of  his  persecutors,  and  write  good  nov- 
els. If  he  does  this,  he  will  once  more  sleep  with- 
out nettles  on  his  pillow,  and  escape  from  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Chinese  Governor  Ski-Hi,  (we  are 
afraid  that  we  have  missed  the  name,)  whom  the 
outer  Barbarians  deprived  of  **  a  relish  for  his 
morning  meal,**  and  grow  complacent  upon  the  re- 
newed favor  of  his  countrymen.  Wounded  vanity 
and  a  faulty  temper  may  prevent  this  cheerful  and 
reasonable  course  and  obscure  his  fame  amongst  us, 
until  the  man,  with  his  bickerings,  is  dead,  and 
only  his  books,  with  their  merits,  live.  That  his 
works  will  live,  is  as  sure  as  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  have  good  minds  that  love  good  books, 
or  readers  too  selfish  to  forego,  and  lose  willingly 
such  extensive  contributions  to  their  enjoyment* 
The  five  Leatherstocking  novels — five  acts  of  a 
noble  drama — are  not  books  to  be  forgotten.  Nor 
are  the  Sea  Tales  of  perishable  stuff.  Some  heavy 
books  there  are — chiefly  his  European  novels — 
which  will  doubtless  sink  like  lead,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

Cooper  is  known  to  prefer  the  Bravo  to  the  rest 
of  his  novels.  This  is  one  of  those  freaks  of  pa- 
rental love,  common  enough  with  authors  and 
mothers.  The  Bravo  is  u  nqueslionably  a  dull  book. 
We  think  The  Deerslayer  the  best  of  his  novels. 
It  is  better  in  style  than  the  others,  especially  than 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  which,  great  as  it  is 
in  all  substantial  merit,  and  most  absorbing  in  in- 
terest of  all,  is  yet  very  meanly  written ;  moreover, 
it  developes  more  fully  than  any  other  of  the  Leath- 
erstocking novels  with  which,  as  one  of  that  series, 
we  more  immediately  compare  it,  the  author*8  best 
and  most  sustained  character;  finally,  there  is  more 
of  that  sweet  and  gentle  poetry,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  characteristic  of  Cooper,  in  this  novel 
than  in  the  others.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book,  writ- 
ten after  so  many,  is  better  than  its  predecessors, 
or  that  the  winter  of  sixty  radiates  a  warmer  poe- 
try of  thought  than  the  summer  of  thirty.  The 
phenomenon,  in  the  case  of  Cooper,  leads  us  to 


Dpon  his  knee,  bathing  the  swarthy  brows  with 
vater  from  the  lake  at  his  feet,  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  mao,  meanwhile,  the  simple,  qnaint,  and 
toQching  consolations  of  his  forest  religion,  blended 
from  the  creed  of  christians,  the  superstitions  of 
the  tribes,  and  his  own  communion  with  nature,  the 
young  pale- face  is  no  where  a  greater  triumph  of 
creative  genius  than  here.     He  is  developed  by 
the  incident.     He  lives  and  moves  in  the  incident. 
Who  shall  separate  the  figure  from  its  surround- 
ings, strangle  the  breath  in  it,  and  then  say,  **  here, 
with  this  stripped  and  breathless  figure  the  high 
creative  genius  stays  behind — with  these  cast  off 
surroundings,   and    the   stifled    breath   a   meaner 
power  had  to  do?*'  And  to  us  also  the  natural  ac- 
companiments of  the  scene,  the  blue  lake,  the  trees 
silent  in  a  windless  air,  the  far-spreading  solitude 
of  wild  nature,  the   whole  touched  with  a  beauty 
which  sorpasses  life,  and  proves  it  to  have  been 
'*  all  made  out  of  the  artist's  brain,*'  like  the  angel 
ID  Christabel's  chamber,  seem  quite  as  inseparable 
a  portion  of  the  creative  triumph.     The  actor,  the 
incident,  the  scenic  surroundings  seem  to  us  to 
make  an  inseparable  one,  in  which  the  creative 
power  cannot  be  critically  argued  to  stop  anywhere 
out  with  the  limits  of  the  whole.     If  we  are  wrong 
and  the  creative  power  is  not  exercised  in  these 
^g»»  we  have  only  to  say  that  no  novelist  was 
ever  more  inventive  in  incident  than  Cooper,  or 
manifested  a  finer  scenic  ability.     And  after  all, 
^hia  is  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  the  rest  is  a  mere 
Question  as  to  critical  terms,  which,  we  fear,  a 
ohance  interest  has  beguiled  us  to  be  tedious  upon. 
Of  Cooper*s  dramatic  power  there  is  no  question, 
and  need  be  no  argument. 

But  what  may  not  be  so  evident  to  cursory  read- 
^re,  the  mind  of  this  great  prose  author  is  a  highly 
poetical  one.  The  passage  in  the  Pathfinder,  in 
which  Natty  Bumpo  modestly  gives  the  catalogue 
of  his  niok- names,  and  descants  upon  the  reasons 
which  won  them  for  him  from  the  poetry  of  the 
frontier  tribes,  is  like  a  page  from  a  poem  exquisite 
in  its  music,  and  fresh  as  the  dewy  forest  itself, 
^bere  is  poetry  in  profusion  in  his  tales  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  ocean ;  not  obtrusive  and  ambitious 
poetry  like  Bulwer's,  or  the  rhapsodical  poetry  in 
the  superb  flashes  of  which  D'lsraeli  appears  so 
fetplendent,  but  the  poetry  of  a  mind  warm  with 
gentle  and  heroic  imaginations,  which  issue  into 
utterance  naturally,  and  belong  as  an  element  to 
that  of  which  they  make  a  part.  To  our  mind  the 
wild  sad  picture  of  Lara  and  Kaled  does  not  sur- 
pass that  final  one  of  the  Red  Rover  and  his  page. 
Certain  indiscretions,  growing  perhaps  out  of 
vanity,  embroiled  Cooper,  many  years  ago,  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  with  the  political  press  of  the 
north.     Since  that  unlucky  beginning,  he  seems  to 
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hope  that  he  has  many  more  delightfol  books  in 
store  for  us.  We  hid  him  adieu  wiih  our  best  cour- 
tesies; and  at  the  same  time  give  our  readers  a 
respite — if  not  a  perpetual  release. 


THE  WIDOW'S  PRAYER. 

God  of  the  Widow  !  hear  ray  cry  ! 

It  comes  from  a  confiding  heart. 
Oh  !  raise  my  drooping  hopes  on  high 

And  all  Thy  promised  aid  impart! 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  plead, 

It  is  for  those  I  call  mine  own  ; 
My  heart  is  now  content  to  bleed, 

With  griefs  that  fall  on  me  alone. 

Forlorn  through  this  dark  world  I  stray. 
And  helpless  dear  ones  round  me  cling ; 

Oh !  guide  us  through  lifers  dreary  way 
And  gives  us  rest  beneath  Thy  wing. 

No  selfish  fears  assail  me  now, 
Far  other  thoughts  disturb  my  rest ; 

And  deeper,  purer  feelings  glow 
Within  the  widow*d  mother's  breast. 

From  thee,  Oh  Lord,  those  feelings  came, 

Meet  tokens  of  a  Faiher*s  love. 
They  mingle  with  devotion*s  flame. 

And  raise  my  soul  to  Thee  above ! 

There  was  a  time,  when  Fortune  smiled, 
And  summer  friends  their  Giflf*rings  brought. 

These,  long  my  careless  heart  beguiled 
From  every  upward  soaring  thought. 

Then  came  the  often  dreaded  hour 
When  grief  oppressed  my  feeble  soul ; 

I  felt  its  desolating  powV, 
And  yielded  to  its  dark  control. 

The  voice  of  friendship  soothed  mine  ear. 

Ere  sorrow's  weight  my  heart  had  crushed, 
It  promised  aid  in  troubles  near*- 

Those  trottbles  came — and  it  was  hush'd. 

But  let  me  not  to  Thee  complain 
That  human  love  no  solace  gave ; 

'Tis  Thine  alone  to  soothe  my  pain, 
For  Thou  alone  dost  come  to  save. 

And  Thoa  didst  bid  me  lean  on  Thee 

Nor  vainly  trust  to  earthly  aid ; 
And  still  Thy  strength  sustaineth  me 

And  stilt  my  hopes  on  Thee  are  stay'd. 

God  of  the  Widow !  hear  my  prayer ! 

Oh,  make  me,  more  than  ever,  thine. 
And  those  who  are  my  earthly  care, 

I  cheerfully  to  Thee  resign. 


CAPTAIN  SIBCRNE  AND  ANGLO-AMERiCANUS.  • 

We  promised,  io  oar  last,  to  notice  the  qaestioos 
propoanded  to  as  by  oar  correspondeoi,  *^  Anglo 
Americanus,"  and  we  proceed  now,  io  matne  aortr 
to  the  fulfilment  of  oar  engagement. 

And  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  bnitle  of  Wa- 
terloo itself.      Oor  eor respondent  will    recollect, 
that  we  did  not  draw  oar  concloeions  either  from 
our  own  fancy,  or  from  the  writings  of  any  French 
historian.    They  were  derived  from  a  aooTee  which 
we  hardly  think  any  Englishman  will  feel  obliged 
to  him  for  calling  in  question.     They  came  directly 
from  the  narrative  of  Capt.  Siborne — an  English- 
man— an  English  officer — who,  we  believe*  was 
present  at  this  battle — who,  at  least,  baa  taken  gieac 
pains  to  make  himself  thoroughly  aoquainted  with  all 
the  material  facts — and  who,  oertainly,  as  far  as  »« 
are  able  to  see,  knows  more  of  the  cireometances 
attending  thai  tremendous  conflict,  than  anj  other 
person  now  in  ezistenoe,  with  the  ezce|ilion,  no 
doabt,  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  whose  eridenee 
has  not  yet  been  furnished  to  the  world,  nod  of 
Marshal  Soolt,  who  likewise  has  thought  proper, 
thas  far,  to  pass  the  aabjeot  entirely  mA  sUentw, 
Tbey  were  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  Bolew, 
himself  a  Pmaaian  General — assisting  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  open  that  bloody  field — who 
came  up  at  a  time  when  the  deadly  struggle  was 
in  its  very  crisis — who  declared—under  the  ssAtf- 
tity  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  majesty  itself— that 
but  for  his  arrival,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
at  least  27,000  men,  (more  than  a  third  of  the  Freock 
army,)  from  the  attack  upon  the  Anglo- A  Hied  army, 
that  army  most  have  been  inevitably  rooted  io  a 
very  few  minutes— and  whose  decisive  part  in  tbs 
conflict  was  attested  by  the  loss  of  one-foortb  of 
his  whole  force,  though  he  waa  engaged  not  half 
so  long  as  were  the  Anglo- Allied  forces,  wboss 
lose  was,  taking  time  and  other  things  into  coosid- 
eration,  not  comparable  to  his. 


*  At  the  letter  of  **  Anglo-Amerieanut,**  which  eltciti 
this  mponee,  has  never  appeared  in  the  bod j  of  oor  «of^t 
but  waa  printed  among  other  articles  on  the  Cover  of  ^ 
November  number,  we  lake  occaaioa  to  insert  it  here. 

[Ed,  Mat. 

OcTOBBB  Orn,  1847. 

Sir  : — At  you  have  been  ao  very  ingenioiia  and  clever 
in  finding  out  reasooa  why  the  Frmch  oto  hot  ooaquer  •! 
Waterloo,  perhaps  you  will  be  ao  good  as  to  tell  oa  in  yoi^ 
next  numlier,  why  the  EngliMh  did  conquer  at  Crecy,  Poi<'' 
tiera,  Agincourt,  Dlenheim,  &c. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

ANOLO-AnaBiCiirri. 

To  th$  Editor  of  the  Southern  Utxrwry  MtMntitgtt, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

P.  S.— 1  forget  whether  you  are  an  A]umnns  of  Ihmpdt* 
(Sidney  College,  Virginia,  or  of  St,  Omert,  ia  Fraacel 
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If  then  we  have  been  the  cause  of  any  injustice  years  afler  the  battle  was  fought.  What  a  com- 
to  England,  her  sons,  or  her  admirers,  the  blame  pliment  do  not  the  Knglish  pay  to  Napoleon  and 
rests  not  with  us.  Let  our  correspondent  call  Bu-  the  brave  men  with  him,  when  they  lepresent  the 
low  and  Siborne  into  court,  for  they,  in  this  in-  conquest  of  123,000  men  by  224,000  as  amostsa- 
stance  at  least,  are  the  guilty  party.     Upon  their  perhuman  performance ! 

8t..emen...  not  contradicted  a.  far  .»  we  have  seen.  ^hat  Napoleon  never  would  have  nndertaken 
d>d  we  rest  throughout  our  whole  .nalya.s  of  th.a  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^„j  f„,  ,^^  opportunity  pre- 

ahort.  but  moat  d.aa.troua  campaign.  If  they  were  ^^^^  ^y  the  disposition  of  the  allied  forces,  we 
wrong  .1  was  certainly  no  fault  of  onrs.  We  ch»  -  ^^,^  „„  j,,^^, .  ^^  y^  ,„„  ^^  „^  b„,„^  „„j  t„ 
lenge  any  man  to  »  perusal  ofC.pt.  Siborne.  ^^^  ^^^„    ^     ^       j„  gj^..^^^      ^e  refer 

book,  in  connection  with  Bulow's  de.patch-if  he  Anglo-Americanu.  to  his  book  and  to  the  map  of 
be  a  candid  man,  we  defy  h.m  to  arrive  at  any  other  p,^„j^„  f„,  ,  confirmation  of  what  we  say.     Hta 

conclusion  than  such  as  we  came  to.  r  j-         ■     .  j  i         ; «..—  ->w 

..,.  . ,  ......  .    ^        force  was  disseminated  over  such  an  immense  ex- 

W  hat  18  the  evidence  atfoi*ded  by  the  two!    Cap-  .     .     r  .        .u  .   ■.  •         -.^         j^  r.i  *^  ... 

.  .     o  L  4.  ...  ...  *cnt  of  country,  that  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  us, 

tain  Siborne,  after  a  most  diligent  search  into  the      .     ,        .       .      i  .    u        i-.     .     -,     -«4  »^  «»k 

.      ^    ,'  *  ...  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  military  men,  and  to  otn- 

records  of  all  the  countriea  concerned  m  the  cam-  .         .      ,         .     j  .    u     u  .  ..  u^  ™ii..  ... 

r  .o.  »       -      »      .      .  ,   .         . ,  era  who  not  only  pretend  to  be,  but  who  really  arc, 

paignori819 — after  having  inspected  the  evidence  .^     .u  .  .       .u         ir  a»»i»  a»«»;«. 

/«•    jj.       .  ..  ^T.         i.«.       ^  "^^  they  ever  got  together.     If  Anglo-America- 

anorded   by  the  pay-rolls  of  London,  of  Pans,  of       ^     .,,         ....      i       -.u.u    -.         ^^ik...... 

D    I-        rn         .         ./....     ^  o.  nus  will  read  the  book,  with  the  map,  and  then  say, 

Derlin,  of  Urussels  and  of  all  the  German  States  ,i^  .   c  ^i      i  j  .u  .    i  u:^  /.„-  .««— 

.  ......  that  if  Napoleon,  and  those  around  him,  (we  mean 

whose  troops  were  engaged  m  that  service — tells  _    .  ^        •  n     m      u  i  m      \  u-^  -«.^  «.:.u  tu^ 

i  .^     ,  -  .      f  r  .      x^  mr  ^lost  espccially  Marshal  Nev.)  had  acted  with  the 

08  that  on  the  15ih  of  June  the  Emperor  Napo-  j  .-.  j    u       i-  i.  ,i.  •    e 

,  .  ,  .....    VT^  vigor  and  promptitude  by  which  their  former  cam- 

leon,  with  an  army  counting,  all  told,  122,401  men,       .         .    i   .  i-  .•  u  j    .l       n    j 

,    .      o      ;       -      .  -  , .  paigns  had   been   distinguished,  the   allied    army 

crossed  the  Sambre  for  the  purpose  of  attacking         , .      .  .         .         .    ;        j  ■    •.  .  .- 

w      .    1  ni     .  1   .     1^  I       /tmr  ...  .  would  uot  have  been  destroyed  in  its  cant(»nments, 

Marshal  Blucher  ^nd  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  ,.  i    .    .  ■       n    l     l  j    • 

.  .u    c     J     L    £        r  ,  .Q  /v^**      J  I       .  then  we  concede  to  him  all  that  he  may  desire, 
were  at  the  head,  the  first  of  1 18,000  and  the  other  ' 

of  106,000  troops!  The  disparity  between  the  We  come  now  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
whole  force  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  either  battle  has  always  been  pointed  to  in  triumph  by 
division  of  the  allied  forces  was  not  so  great  as  to  the  English  as  a  great  trial  of  strength  between 
have  induced  any  man,  calling  himself  a  great  Cap-  the  two  races.  They  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  grand 
tain,  to  hesitate  in  meeting  him  singly.  If  Wei-  boxing  match — a  **  stand  up  fight*'  in  which  all 
lington  with  his  106,000  men  had  met  the  122,000  manoeuvring  being  laid  aside,  the  parties  fought  it 
of  Napoleon  and  routed  them,  surely  the  achieve-  out  on  the  principle  of  fair  play  and  no  gammon, 
ment  wouid  not  have  been  esteemed  unparalleled,  just  as  they  do  in  the  ring.  To  make  out  such  a 
Julius  Cesar,  with  23,000  men  routed  Pompey  the  case  as  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
Great  with  52,000.  If  Marshal  Blucher  had  met  outset  that  the  parties  were  equal  at  least  in  nnm- 
and  vanquished  Napoleon,  having  within  4000  of  her.  Yet  in  despite  of  all  the  praises  lavished 
his  number,  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances,  upon  British  valor,  the  perusal  of  Captain  Sihorne^s 
not  have  been  considered  such  a  very  extraordina-  book,  (which  we  desire  to  be  kept  always  in  con- 
ry  affair!  The  singular  fact,  then,  is  presented  to  nection  with  Bulow^s  despatch,)  leads  inevitably  to 
the  mind  of  two  great  Generals,  each  claiming  for  the  conclusion  that  45,000  Frenchmen,  for  ten 
himself,  and  having  admirers  who  claim  for  them,  hours,  not  only  kept  the  field  against  28,000  **  bold 
the  merit  of  having  defeated  Napoleon,  being  ana-  Britons,*'  assisted  by  forty  thousand  troops,  who, 
ble  with  forces  nearly  two  to  one,  to  prevent  his  to  judge  from  their  loss  on  the  field  of  battle,  fought 
entry  into  Belgium,  his  attacking  and  beating  one  at  least  as  hard  as  they  did,  but  that  except  for  his 
of  them,  and  according  to  Bulow,  beating  to  all  in-  arrival,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  25,000 
tents  and  purposes,  the  other  loo,  so  badly  that  if  he  Frenchmen  against  Aim,  who  were  designed  for 
had  not  gotten  up.  he  would  have  been  swept  from  the  Anglo-Allied  army,  they  must  in  a  very  few 
the  field.  Let  Anglo-Americanus  with  all  his  preju-  minutes  have  been  routed  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
dices  look  at  ibis  fact.  But  do  not  let  him  hold  us  covery.  It  was,  afler  all.  a  contest  between  45,000 
responsible  for  it.  Let  him  look  to  Bulow  and  Si-  Frenchmen,  and  28,000  Englishmen  assisted  by 
borne.  They  are  the  men  out  of  whose  mouths  40,000  allies!  Was  that  any  mighty  victory? 
Wellington  and  Blucher  are  condemned.  It  is  Did  that  establish  any  inferiority  of  race  on  the 
and  has  been  no  part  of  our  business  to  make  rep-  part  of  the  French  ?  Does  that  give  John  Bull 
ntationsorto  mar  them.  ^^  Ni  pongo  rey^ni  quito  any  right  to  claim  supremacy  over  the  other  na- 
rey.'*  We  only  speak  facts  as  they  are  handed  to  tions  of  the  earth  1  Does  it  establish  his  claim  to 
us  by  two  authorities,  both  of  them  perfectly  or-  be  equal  to  at  least  two  Frenchmen  every  Eng- 
thodox  in  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen.  Bulow,  the  lishman  of  them  all  1  Certainly  it  does  not.  The 
Prussian  General,  and  Siborne,  the  English  Cap*  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  no  fair  trial  of  strength 
tain  ;  the  one  writing  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  between  the  two — that  if  the  Englishman  is  supe- 
the  other  glorifying  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thirty  rior  to  the  Frenchman  in  the  poinu  that  most  be- 
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come  a  man,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  at  any 
lata,  DO  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Si>  much  for  this  part  of  the  indietmeat.  We 
mast  beg  the  favor  of  Anglo  Anericanas  not  to  hold 
us  responsible  for  any  stateroeot  made  in  the  arti- 
cle to  which  his  card  alludes.  For  any  explana- 
tion which  may  be  desirable  we  refer  him  to  his 
own  friends,  to  wit ; — Captain  Siborne  of  the 
English  army«  and  the  Barun  Bulow  Von  Dene- 
ritys,  a  field-marshal  in  the  service  of  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  Frederick  William,  the  fuortb,  (we 
believe,)  of  that  illustrious  name.  If,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  worthies,  properly  weighed  and 
compared,  he  does  not  infer  that  his  friends  were 
most  handsomely  flogged 

"  And  that  if  Bulow,  Blucher,  Gneisenau, 

And  God  known  who  besideit  in  '^im"  and  "ow,** 

HmI  not  eonie  tip  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

As  ligere  combat  with  an  empty  cxaw, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  aleo  to  receive  bis  pensions," 

then  we  give  him  op  as  altogether  incorrigible; 
reason  and  we  have  not  their  habitation  together. 

Before  accounting  for  the  victories  of  Crecy, 
Poictjers,  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  &c.,  which  we 
think  we  can  do  to  the  satisfaction  .even  of  Anglo 
Americanus,  we  think  it  right  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion  propounded  in  the  latter  part  of  hiacard.  To 
be  brief  then  we  were  neither  educated  at  St. 
Omers,  nor  at  Hampden  Sidney !  In  other  words 
we  are  neither  Jesuit  nor  Puritan.  A  Jesuit  we 
could  not  be;  a  Puritan  we  are  not;  yet  we  may 
eay  from  the  bottom  of  uur  hearts,  believing  as 
every  man  does,  his  own  way  of  thinking  to  be 
the  best,  that  we  had  rather  be  a  Puritan  than  any 
Ihing  else  except  the  very  thing  we  are.  Any 
protestant  sect,  we  care  not  what  it  may  be,  will 
always  do  the  Puritans  the  credit  to  place  them 
second  best,  ranking  themselves  of  course  always 
first.  For  our  own  paru  though  we  do  nut  belong 
to  them,  but  we  hope,  to  a  better  set  of  men  than 
even  they,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the  pride  of 
those  who  ^*  make  broad  their  phylacteries**  opon 
that  score.  One  thing  at  least  may  be  said  for  the 
Puritans ;  that,  apart  from  religion,  they  have  air- 
ways been  most  intelligent  friends,  and  warm  aseei- 
tors  of  liberty,  not  only  here  but  in  the  old  country 
also.  If  then  the  qupstiun  ^'  were  you  educated 
at  St.  Oroers  or  at  Hampden  Sidney  ?*'  was  de- 
signed to  put  the  Jesuit  and  the  Puritan  in  the 
same  category,  we  blush  for  the  man  that  penned 
it.  Englishman  though  he  be,  does  he  mean  to 
desecrate  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  John  Milton  ? 
Shame  upon  the  English  heart  that  could  conceive 
such  foul  wrong!  Palsy  upon  the  English  hand 
ihat  could  pen  it ! 

Bui  we  are  disposed  lo  iliink  that  Anglo  Ameri- 


canos meant  no  such  distinction  as  is  here  taken^ 
and  as  is  plainly  dedueiUe  from  hie  card.  We  be* 
lieve  bira  to  be  not  only  a  good  Engliehaian  bet  & 
good  Protestant  likewise.  St.  Oosera  is  in  France, 
and  we  suspect  ihai  be  means,  abaurd  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, to  connect  the  ooorse  of  Napoleon,  the  child 
of  a  revolution  which  drove  every  Catbolie  priest 
oot  of  France — a  sworn  enemy  to  monks,  Iriara, 
and  ail  the  paraphernalia  of  superetilion — whose 
most  bitter  personal  foes  were  these  very  Jeeatts — 
with  the  doetrinea  Uoght  at  that  famons  semnisry. 

The  war,  he  would  have  us  believe,  wes  a  leli- 
gious  war;  Napoleon  was  the  represeotative  •f 
the  Pope,  Wellington  of  protestantisn ;  and  by 
thus  classifying  the  two,  according  to  an  arrange- 
meat  of  his  own,  he  .eeeks  to  enlist  sympathy  in 
favor  of  the  Engliafa  party  and  against  the  Freaeh. 
It  was  fashionable  with  a  certain  party  in  thiscoaa- 
try  about  the  year  1818,  to  eall  England  the  **  Bol- 
wark  of  the  Protestant  Religion."  It  is  trae  that 
not  more  than  five  years  before,  apoo  a  mete  saa- 
pieion,  she  had  seised  the  fleet,  bombarded  the  capi- 
tal, and  murdered  by  thoosanda  tbe  aohincts  of  her 
protestant  sister  Denmark ;  It  ia  trae  likewise  that 
she  had  for  many  years  waged  a  war  very  nveii 
like  piracy  according  to  oar  idea  of  that  crioM, 
against  protestant  Amevica ;  troe  that  she  hid  mar- 
dered  and  starved  in  India  more  meo  in  one  year 
than  Bonaparte^s  ware  coat  all  told ;  favt  what  of 
that  ?  John  Ball  did  all  tbisi  and  John,  like  bis 
king,  can  do  nn  wrong.  Another  might  be  theogbt 
to  forfeit  bis  claims  to  the  cbaaB|Nonahip  of  tbe 
protestant  religion^  by  so  many  acu  of  piracy,  mar- 
der,  plunder,  and  wholeaate  barbarity  of  every  de- 
scription.    But  they  only  strengthen  John's  olaiias. 

Now  for  Crecy,  Poitiera,  Agincoort,  dltc.  We 
separate  them  entirely  from  Blenheim,  beeaoee 
they  were  battles  of  altogether  a  difibreat  aataie. 

In  tbe  battle  ef  Oreoy,  as  wdl  as  we  •NoHesli 
the  French  were  lo  the  English  aamewbat  in  the 
proportion  of  eeven  to  one  ;  (it  ia  long  ainoa  «e 
read  the  reign  of  Edward  I1I.«  and  of  ooorse,  wri- 
ting without  any  book  at  hand  to  whiob  we  can  re* 
fer,  we  can  not  be  expected  to  display  any  veiy 
extraordinary  degree  of  accoraey.)  The  less  sf 
the  English  on  that  occasion,  waa  very  slight— it 
amounted,  as  -well  as  we  remember,  to  aboot  eae 
seventieth  part  •of  their  whole  army.  Such  a  dis- 
parity of  loea,  when  the  forces  were  so  eaeqoil 
indicates  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  It  provss 
that  the  parties  were  terribly  mimatehed  ia  ssme 
particular— that  the  one  waa  a  party  of  sohiicf«i 
well  drilled  and  well  tried — the  other  an  aadiset- 
plined  rabble.  The  proportione  ia  tbe  battles  of 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  as  well  aa  we  remembsTi 
wore  nearly  the  same,  and  the  reaoUa  very  sioil*'* 
Superiority  of  discipline,  soperiority  of  arnsi  *>* 
periority  of  morale*  in  all  three  easea.  aad  do  m* 
periority  of  race,  are  evident  from  the  very  fc^** 
of  the  case.     No  Englishman,  at  least  no 
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loldier,  will  amy,  Uial  one  Engliahman  is  Mo  to 
beat  seven  c»r  eight  Frenchmen.     Yet  if  a  ease  is 
to  be  made  oat  in  favor  of  ihe  superiority  of  the 
English  race  over  the  French,  from  these  three 
betiles,  soeh  ground  must  be  sssumed.     It  is  verj 
possible,  that  a  fiflh  psrt  of  either  of  theee  anaies, 
well  diaoipiined,  well  offcered,  and  well  eommand- 
ed,  woold  have  been  aUe  to  effect  nieeh  more,  than 
all  this  crowd  of  mf/t/M,  wh«i  with  jost  the  same 
amoont  of  nmtive  valor,  had  yet  neither  the  experi- 
ence, nor  the  skill  to  make  their  superior  numbers 
of  any  avail.     The  English  army,  in  the  last  war. 
looted  the  Americans  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  to  one  at  filadensburg.     The  cause  is  appa- 
rent enoagh  ;  it  was  a  contest  between  veterans 
and  militia.     The  countrymen  of  these  very  same 
Americana,  thus  routed,  not  more  than  ihtee  months 
previoua,  at  Chippewa  and  at  Lnndy^s  Lane,  drove 
the  veterana  of  the  Peninsula  beRire  thera  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  yet  they  were  the  same  peo- 
ple! The  only  difference  was  in  the  drill.     The 
raaawaya  of  filadensburg,  with  the  advantage  of 
six  month^a  training  under  Sceit  or  Gaines,  would 
have  made  just  as  hard  a  fight  as  their  brethren  on 
the  Canada  frontier.     What  then  should  we  say  to 
the  coinplaeeacy  of  that  Englishman  who  should 
assert  the  superiority  of  his  race  ovemurs.  and 
point  to  Bladensborg,  as  evidence  of  the  fact  1 
Hannihal,  the  Carthagenian,  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  Gauls,  Carthagenians,  Nnmidians, 
Spaniards — in  fine  of  alnwst  every  nation  then 
known — (Livy  calls  his  army  "  Colluvies  omnium 
gentium,"  the  common  sewer  of  the  human  race) — 
utterly  destroyed  a  Roman  army  of  ninety  thous* 
»k1  men  at  the  battle  of  Cann».     Does  any  man 
think  that  the  Romans,  as  a  raoe,  were  inferior  to 
these   refugees  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth! 
Robert  Briiee  beat  the  English  at  Bannockbnrn, 
where  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four 
to  one.     Is  an  Englishman  willing  to  acknowledge 
^hat  hia  Northern  brethren  forma  race  superior  to 
theirs?     But  we  are  going  a  little  too  fast.     It 
may  be  incumbent  on  us  to  show  that  the  French 
troiips  at  Creey,  Poiciiers   and  Aginconrt  were 
little  beuer  than  a  rabble.'    We  should  proceed  to 
do  so  at  onoe,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  bresk  off 
bere  somewhat  abruptly,  and  to  reserve  our  remarks 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  oatil  some  future  oc- 
casion. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

A  SOJOURN  At  GHENT. 

No.  VI. . 

•  •  •  •  i^Q^  my  prdraise  is  not  forgotton,  and  if 

yon  will  rest  with  roe  nnder  the  shade  of  this  wide  - 

spreading  tree,  which  brings  to  mind  the  famous 

elm  at  Worms,  I  will  comply  with  year  desire  and 


continue  my  reminiscences,  happy  to  know  that 
thoy  afford  you  amusement. 

We  were,  last  evening,  admiring  a  fine  engra- 
ving of  Ghent,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  about  some 
remarkable  things  we  aaw  there.  We  remained 
only  a  few  days,  but  they  were  rendered  very  agree> 
able  by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Sazeweimar,  who  reside  in  the 
city,  he  being  commandant  of  it. 

You  may  remember  our  becoming  acquainted 
with  him  at  Albany  and  Lebanon  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  joined  our  party  in  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Shaker  villat^n — his  afterwards  visiting 
us  here  at  home  and  being  during  the  same  summer 
one  of  our  fellow-passengers  in  the  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool 1  Well,  when  he  met  us  sccidentally  two 
years  afterwards  in  a  Church  at  Ghent,  he  greeted 
us  most  cordially,  introduced  us  to  his  family  and 
entertained  us  most  hospitably  at  his  palace,  where 
we  dined  in  c*  mpany  with  several  intelligent  and 
distinguished  foreigners,  like  ourselves,  invited 
guests. 

The  Duke,  as  you  know  him  personally,  it  is 
needless  to  describe  to  you  farther  than  that  he 
was  gay  and  agreeable  at  home  as  we  found  him 
abroad  and  quite  as  humorous  and  full  of  anecdote. 
l*he  Duchess,  who  is  sister  to  the  present  Queen 
Dowager  of  Enjilsnd,  was  a  tall,  dignified  gentle- 
mannered  woman,  as  quiet  as  his  Grace  was  lively. 
In  the  evening  their  three  carriages  were  dr^wn 
up' in  front  of  the  paUce  to  convey  those  who 
choose  to  go,  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  Madame  Mun- 
donville  sing.  She  was  there  considered  a  great 
vocalist,  but  he  did  not  think  her  comparable  to 
Mademoiselle  Sontav,  whom  we  had  heard  a  few 
months  previous,  in  Paris.  Guillen  and  his  pupil 
Dorus  accompanied  her  oti  the  flute.  The  thea- 
tre of  Ghent  is  neither  large  nor  handsome,  but  we 
were  struck  with  the  pecniar  appropriateness  of 
the  decoration  of  the  first  and  second  tier  of  boxes. 

On  the  panneTs  of  the  first,  the  best  scenes  from 
the  chief  works  of  various  dramatists  were  painted, 
and  above  these,  on  the  pannelsof  the  second  tier, 
busts  painted  in  relief,  represented  the  anthurs 
themselves. 

Now  all  this  is  but  a  preamble — the  things  T  am 
to  describe  to  you  as  being  remarkable,  are  as  fol- 
lows  And  as  chief  I  will  begin  with  the 

Beguinage,  an  establishment  of  religions  females, 
whose  number  at  the  period  of  onr  visit  amounted 
to  seven  hundred.  They  resided  in  a  collection  of 
small  houses  built  within  the  same  inclusure  and 
dedicated  to  different  saints,  the  name  of  each 
saint  beint;  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  each  front 
door.  In  the  midst  of  this  little  town,  (so  one 
may  call  it,)  stands  the  church ;  this  bears  the 
name  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  who  is  considered  the 
patroness  of  the  Beguines,  as  the  members  of  this 
extraordinary  sisterhood  are  termed.  Nuns  they 
cannot  be  styled,  for  they  take  no  vows  and  are  at 
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liberty  to  return  to  the  world  and  society  whenever 
they  ehoose,  and  even  to  marry ! 

Only  single  women  are  ever  received  as  mem- 
bers and  none  need  apply  who  cannot  pay  a  stipn- 
lated  sam  and  produce  a  certificaie  of  her  respect- 
ability and  worthiness.  Each  lives  upon  her  own 
resources  and  if  unable  to  hire  a  servant,  most  cook 
and  wash  for  herself.  There  were  generally  three 
or  four  residing  in  the  same  dwelling,  some,  how- 
ever, who  were  more  fortunate  in  possessing  a  lar- 
ger portion  of  this  world*s  goods,  kept  their  own 
domicil.  The  sisterhcMtd  is  divided  into  compa- 
nies, and  every' company  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
directress,  and  a  superior  reigns  over  all.  They 
had  a  flourishing  school  for  poor  children — taught 
them  to  read  and  make  lace,  and  the  work  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  pupils  and  their  parents. 
Some  of  the  children  were  not  more  than  six  years 
old  and  it  was  quite  astonishing  to  witness  their 
dexterity  and  rapidity  in  moving  the  pina  and  wea- 
ving the  meshes  of  the  lace. 

At  night  we  went  to  see  the  Begoines  at  Ves- 
pers and  a  solemn  sight  it  was.  They  were  clad 
in  lunsf  white  veils  and  in  the  dim  light  of  theii 
Cathedral,  which  was  furnished  with  only  a  few 
scattered  lamps,  they  resembled  kneeling  spectres. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  eflfect  was  kept  up,  by 
their  remaining  perfectly  motionless.  Tbey  were 
a  cheerful,  lively  set  in  the  morning,  while  enga- 
ged at  their  various  employments,  ^ut  in  the  even- 
ing a  more  demure  and  sanctified  collection  of  faces 
you  never  beheld ! 

This  gave  nie  a  favorable  opinion  of  them,  for  I 
\\k9  to  see  Christians  gay  and  cheerful  at  all  times 
unless  they  are  under  the  tttd  of  affliction,  and 
while  at  their  devotions  in  public,  or  private,  when 
they  cannot  be  t«io  serious  and  contemplative. 
The  next  remarkable  thing  1  remember  seeing  was 
the  funeral  of  a  youth  of  fiHeen,  who  was  a  popil 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Ghent  and  was  so  much  be- 
loved by  his  companions  that  they  would  not  aufier 
his  eorpee  to  be  carried  in  a  hearse,  but,  bore  it  to 
the  grave  on  their  shoulders,  while  the  hearse  fol- 
lowed empty. 

They  wore  black  crape  bands  oo  their  arms  and 
were  preceded  by  a  boy  decorated  with  a  broad, 
orange-colored  ribbon,  from  which  were  60S|)ended 
several  medals  which  the  deceased  bad  gained  in 
contests  for  literary  honors.  The  coffin  was  cov- 
ered with  a  white  silk  pall  richly  embroidered  and 
on  the  top  of  that  itood  a  basket  made  of  silver 
bullion  and  filled  with  artificial  flowers. 

We  loitered  on  the  pavement  till  the  moornful 
procession  had  passed  and  was  lost' to  our  view  in 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street. 

A  previous  engagement  prevented  our  witness- 
ing the  ceremony  of  consigning  the  body  to  the 
tomb,  which  we  regretted,  as  it  would  have  been 


know  my  predilection  for  whatever  kindles  deep 
and  sacred  feelings. 

In  the  course  of  onr  rambles  next  momtog,  we 
entered  the  Town  Hall,  and  there  colleeted  in  a 
spacious  room,  we  saw  more  than  a  doien  babies 
in  the  arms  of  as  many  nursea. 

On  asking  the  cause  of  this  marvellous  infantine 
assemblage,  we  were  infbnned  the  children  weie 
brought  there  to  be  baptised.  That  the  laws  of 
the  country  enacted  that  as  soon  as  a  child  was 
bom,  the  father,  accompanied  by  two  witnesses, 
should  go  to  the  chief  magistrate  and  give  him 
notice  of  the  birih  and  sex  of  the  child,  (which  aie 
immediately  recorded,)  and  that  afterwards  wbea 
old  enough  it  was  usually  taken  to  the  same  place 
to  he  christened. 

Near  this  room  was  another  called  the  "  Hall  of 
Marriage.*'  in  which  the  votaries  of  Hymen  were 
united  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
T  canH  aay  any  thing  in  favor  of  either  of  these 
customs.  Baptism  and  marriage  are  rites  too  sa- 
cred and  solemn  to  be  performed  by  any  other  tbaa 
a  minister  of  religion. 

By-the-by.  talking  of  ekildren,  reminds  me  that 
we  saw  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Ghent,  which  was  erected  over  a  man  and  bis  wife, 
who  had  iktriy-one  !  and  lost  them  ail  in  a  month  ! ! 
so  said  the  inscription  upon  the  stone.  I  donH  be- 
lieve it! 

In  the  cathedral  we  were  astonished  at  the  sin- 
gnlaritf  of  design  and  the  beautiful  csrving  of  ihe 
pulpit.  It  was  of  wopd  richly  sculptured,  and  or- 
namented with  marble  bas-reliefs.  The  fop  or 
ceiling:  was  supported  by  the  branches  of  two  trees, 
filled  with  leaves  and  golden  apples,  one  of  which 
a  serpeoi,  (alias,  his  satanic  majesty  in  that  shafie,) 
held  in  his  month,  while  his  scaly  length  entwined 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  At  the  foot  of  the  stepi 
leading  op  to  the  pulpit  stood  two  angels,  the  size 
of  life  and  made  of  white  marble,  pointing  to  the 
reptile.  Under  the  pulpit,  (which  was  of  antiqoe 
form  and  rested  on  a  stand  or  stem,)  were  the  (Sc- 
ores of  Time  and  Truth — the  latter  grasped  sn 
open  book.  A  curtain  admirably  carved  and  of 
I  wood,  enveloped  the  top  of  the  pulpit  and  was  raised 
in  front  by  two  little  angels,  (also  of  white  marble,) 
bearing  a  golden  cross. 

The  baptismal  font  waa  almost  as  singular  as  the 
pulpit,  and  consisted  of  an  asore  and  star-spanned 
globe  resting  on  angels  amid  cloods  of  white  mar* 
^\e — the  cover  was  decorated  with  a  silver  cM 
a  golden  cross  and  serpent.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
identical  font  that  was  used  at  the  christening  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  you  know  was  boro 
in  the  city.  - 

We  descended  into  the  subterranean  portion  of 
the  Cathedral  to  see  the  tomb  of  the  last  Bishop 
of  Ghent  It  was  composed  of  a  material  c»Ile<' 
"  pierre  de  touche,"  (looch-st«ine.)  by  which  tbo 


an  interesting  »■  *"*•"  *■  solemn  scene,  and  you  purity  of  gold  waa  tested — it  unaduUeratei,  it  ^^ 
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a  mark.  I  entirely  forget  whether  we  experimented 
on  the  occasion.  I  rather  think  we  did,  although 
at  this  distant  period  c»f  time,  I  cannot  determine, 
hot  one  thing  is  sore,  the  resnlt  has  made  no  im- 
pression on  our  ofrinds,  if  the  gold  did  upon  the 
atone. 

The  Cathedral  is  rich  in  marhle  eolemns,  monu- 
ments, statnes  and  paintings.  Among  the  pictures 
is  the  '*  Paschal  lainV  by  Van  Eyck,  sometimes 
styled  **  John  of  Brages,'*  whence  he  came.  He 
is  reputed  to  be  the  inrentor  of  the  art  of  mixing 
colors  with  oil. 

We  visited  a  convent  of  the  Order  of  '*  La  Visi- 
tation,^* where  bobinet  was  embroidered.  It  was 
done  by  poor  orphans  whom  the  nuns  took  under 
their  protection  until  twenty-four '  years  of  age, 
when,  having  by  that  time  learnt  the  trade,  they 
were  aent  forth  into  the  world  to  support  them- 
aeWes  by  their  own  skill  and  industry. 

We  saw  them  busily  plying  their  needles,  and 
observed  with  surprise,  that  the  most  intricate  and 
I      difficult  patterns  were  imitated  without  paper  or 
marks  to  assist  them — the  meshes  served  as  guides. 
We  were  desirous  to  have  witnessed  the  manufac- 
turing of  lace,  bot  had  encountered  such  delay  and 
trouble  ere  we  obtained  admission  to  the  bobinet 
establishment,  that  we  resolved  not  to  attempt  an 
inspection  of  a  lace  one.     The  Abbess  was  old, 
morose  and  so  disobliging  that  she  would  not  have 
let  us  in,  had  it  not  been  for  an  order  from  the  Vi- 
ear  General,  an  aged  and  affable  priest,  who  treated 
ne  with  much  snavity  and  kindness — we  also  found 
**  sister  Anne,**  (a  young  nun  who  went  about  with 
Q8  as  cicerone,)  very  amiable  and  communicative — 
she  was  very  lively  too  and  carried  us  into  a  par- 
lor to  show  us  some  pictures  and  a  piano — *'  here,** 
^e  said,  '*  we  amuse  ourselves  with  dancing  quad- 
THIea  every  evening,  and  the  novices  play  the  part 
o^gentlemen.^^    On  expressing  my  amazement  that 
dancing,  generally  was  one  of  the  bug-hears  of  re- 
ligious communities,  should  be  allowed  in  the  con- 
vent, she  replied  that  '*  they  there  considered  it 
not  only  an  innocent,  bot  a  rational  amnsement  and 
t  great  contributor  to  health — if  we  were  to  min- 
gle with  the  world  and  spend  money  and  time  in 
dressing  op  out  selves  for  the  sake  of  dancing,  we 
should  view  it  very  differently,  but  here  there  is 
DO  such  desire  or  inducement,  and  we  dance  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  music  and  the  benefit  of  the 
exercise."    A  sage  process  of  reasoning,  thought 
I*  and  we  came  away  w*ell  pleased  with  '*  sister 
Anne**  and  her  argument. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  conversation,  be- 
neath this  **  lord  of  the  forest,*'  1  alluded  to  the 
great  elm  at  Worms,  which  it  somewhat  resero- 
l^les,  and  before  leaving  our  umbrageous  retreat,  I 
^ill  mention  a  tradition  concerning  it,  that  is  firmly 
believed  by  the  people  of  its  neighborhood ;  in  fact, 
by  most  of  the  Germans;  it  is  rather  incredible  I 
confess,  but  you  shall  hear  it  nevertheless. 


It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Heformer 
himself  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  at  Worms 
in  1521,  when  he  appeared  before  Charles  V.,  and 
so  eloquently  disputed  with  the  Pope*s  Nuncio,  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  faith  then  just  shedding  a 
glimmering  light  over  the  christianized  world. 

Lather  was  warmly  maintaining  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  as  he  accompanied  some  members  to  the 
Diet  one  morning.  As  they  walked  along,  he 
twirling  round  a  small  switch  he  had  picked  up, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  ground, 
exclaimed  with  great  fervor,  **If  this  twig  should 
live  and  grow,  then  is  my  doctrine  sound  and  true ; 
if  it  should  pejish,  then  am  I  deceived  and  in  error, 
and  T  solemnly  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  thus  to 
prove  whether  my  faith  be  right  or  wrong.*' 

The  next  day,  on  passing  the  same  spot,  lo !  the 
little  branch  had  taken  root  and  budded ! !  Such  a 
miracle  you  may  suppose  soon  converted  many 
persons  to  the  Lutheran  belief. 

And  now  let  us  wend  our  way  homewards,  for  a 
storm  seems  brooding  in  the  sky  and  my  reminis- 
cences have  come  to  a  close  for  the  present — at 
some  future  time,  perhaps,  I  may  resume  ihem. 

J.  M.  C. 


THE  LITERARY  MISER. 

"  Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantar  eaetera ;  aolam 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  exemere  juh«ntur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  specie  virtatia  et  ambrA, 
Quum  tit  triate  habitu  vultuque  et  veate  aeverom.'* 

Juvtmd, 

Eighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  these 
lines  were  composed  by  the  Roman  satirist.  Man- 
kind was  at  that  time  involved  in  moral  darkness, 
misery  and  ^uilt  so  revolting,  as  to  fill  his  noble 
spirit  with  despair,  and  his  vigorous  and  eloquent 
pen  with  the  bitterest  gall.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
that  darkest  hour,  the  light  of  Christianity  was  just 
ready  to  dawn  on  the  world,  and  had  already  sub- 
stituted in  the  minds  of  a  few  humble  and  unno- 
ticed individuals  the  pure  illumination  of  heaven 
for  the  dim  lamp  of  earthly  wisdom.  Yet  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  had  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual vision  too  much'  obscured  by  the  mists  of 
hereditary  superstition  to  discern  these  early  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Trajan,  who  is  al- 
most, nay,  quite  deified  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus  among 
the  best  and  ablest  men  of  their  day,  required  the 
former  to  persecute  the  Christians  in  his  province 
of  Bithynia.  The  resnit  of  the  investigations 
connected  with  that  persecution,  as  communicated 
in  Pliny's  own  words,  proves  in  the  most  striking 
manner  his  utter  blindness  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice on  the  subject  of  religion.  No  rigor  of  in- 
vestigation, nor  even  the  torture  of  the  accused 
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showed  that  they  had  ever  plotted  agrainst  the  state, 
or  done  any  thing  save  go  through  some  harmless 
ceremonies,  and  bind  themselves  to  abstinence  from 
every  iraraorality ;  yet  the  humane  and  enlighten- 
ed Pliny  thought  theirs  a  "  depraved  superstition," 
"an  inflexible  obstinacy  which  ought  to  be  pun> 
isbed.**  Tacitus  too  classed  the  Christians  with 
the  Jews,  whom  he  describes  as  the  most  super- 
stitious of  mankind. 

When  we  remember  this  state  of  facts,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  Juvenal  drew  a  picture 
of  the  human  character,  only  as  it  was  moulded  and 
degraded  by  Paganism,  and  that  had  he  lived  until 
now,  he  would  have  given  it  a  brighter  and  more 
favorable  coloring.  But  when  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  world,  we  shall  discover  far 
less  improvement,  than  might  justly  have  been 
hoped  from  the  mighty  and  blessed  agencies  which 
have  ever  since  that  period  been  warring  against 
innate  corruption. 

In  some  particulars  of  great  importance  there 
has  been  a  decided  amelioration.  No  longer  are 
thousands  of  human  beings  compelled  to  butcher 
each  other,  avowedly  for  the  amusement  of  spec- 
tators consisting  of  not  only  rough  men,  but  soft 
and  beauteous  women,  who  sing,  and  laugh,  and 
shoot  around  the  bloody  arena.  Yet  the  same  love 
of  strife  was  in  a  milder  form  manifested  in  the 
tournaments  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  although 
they  have  long  ceased,  still  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, fill  the  pages  of  the  novelist,  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  many  fair  and  brave  readers.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  tournament  were  indeed  comparatively 
few,  and  always  volunteers ;  but  not  so  the  con- 
scripts of  Bonaparte  or  the  serfs  of  Alexander, 
whose  bones  have  recently  whitened  so  many  plains 
in  Europe,  to  gratify  the  unhallowed  ambition  of 
those  monarchs. 

Woman  is  no  where  in  Christendom  so  bad,  as 
when  her  vices  provoked  that  satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  obscene  of  human  com- 
position, and  the  most  terrible  of  human  invec- 
tives. Thanks  to  Christianity,  woman  has  in  roost 
civilized  countries  been  elevated  to  an  eminence 
far  above  that  which  the  proudest  and  purest  Ro- 
man matrons  occupied  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
republic.  Yet  in  Christian  countries,  men  of  the 
highest  genius  have  been  found  ready  to  poor  forth 
obscenities,  intended  to  render  licentiousness  at- 
tractive instead  of  repulsive,  as  it  appears  in  the 
pages  of  the  indignant  Juvenal,  and  to  the  shame 
of  modern  times  be  it  said,  many  readers  to  whom 
their  impurity  is  more  alluring,  than  the  genius 
by  which  it  is  gilded. 

We  can  find  no  longer  hosts  of  professional  in- 
formers battening  on  the  spoils  of  those  whose  pri- 
vate conversations  they  have  betrayed  and  misrep- 
resented. Their  days  and  those  of  the  Neros  and 
Domitians  who  patronized  them,  have  passed  away 
we  hope  forever.    Yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that. 


in  many  regions  of  modern  Europe,  die  place  of 
ancient  informers  has  been  filled  by  regolarly  or- 
ganized and  paid  police,  those  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  government,  from  which  the  thoughts  them- 
selves can  scarcely  be  concealed.  We  repoblicaos 
too  most  remember  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
face  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  now  boast- 
ing itself  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  when 
soi-disant  friends  of  the  people  brought  to  the  block 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  all  who  were  imag- 
ined guilty  of  the  slightest  ofienoa  against  the 
"  injured  majesty'*  of  the  sovereign  mob.  It  ean- 
not  be  denied  that  the  same  iosatiaie  thirst  for 
money  snd  for  blood  stimulated  the  Roman  inform- 
ers, and  too  many  of  the  French  Jacobins. 

But  let  OS  see  whether  the  sentiment  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  is  applicable  to  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  to  .the  time  of  the  poet.  Has  that  religion 
which  teaches  that  none  but  heavenly  treasures 
ought  to  be  coveted,  and  that  all  earthly  riches  are 
mere  trusts  in  the  hands  of  their  possessor,  with 
which  he  is  bound  to  accomplish  the  greatest  poa- 
sible  amount  of  good,  has  that  religion  eradicated 
avarice  from  the  human  heart,  or  has  the  corrup- 
tion which  it  preaches  remained  triumphant  in  this 
as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  its  dominion  1 
We  much  fear  the  latter. 

Many  indeed  are  the  men  in  this  generation  who 
are  spending  their  substance,  some  exposing  their 
lives  to  relieve  the  wants,  enlighten  the  understand- 
ings, and  save  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men.  But 
infinitely  greater  is  the  multitude  who  worship  Plo- 
tus  as  devoutly  as  the  veriest  legacy-banter  that 
ever  provoked  the  satiric  scourge. 

Many  who  preach  the  vanity  of  earthly  objects 
like  Seneca,  and  on  far  better  authority,  resemble 
him  also  in  his  grossly  inconsistent  rapacity.  Now, 
as  then,  avarice  is  a  vice  of  **  sober  mien'*  which 
escapes  attention  under  the  name  and  semblance 
of  virtue.  **  While  youths  epontaneoosly  iaitate 
the  other  vices  of  their  parents,  they  are  compeU* 
ed  even  against  their  inclination  to  practise  this." 
Licentiousness,  intemperance  and  other  vices  by 
their  loose  robes  and  careless  air  attract  and  ei* 
cite  clamorous  censure.  But  let  a  man  have  a 
serious  face  and  steady  habits  and  he  may  praciiss 
the  most  narrow-hearted  avarice,  with  little  re- 
proach from  even  a  religious  community.  Such 
a  man  enjoins  on  his  son  not  self-denial,  that  be 
may  have  a  greater  snrplus  for  benevolence,  bot 
the  practice  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  fellow-men  for  as  little  compensation.  The 
young  man  disregards  bis  father*s  injunctions,  sot 
because  he  is  less  selfish,  but  because  his  own  sel- 
fishness is  more  annoyed  by  the  trouble  of  driving 
bargains  and  practising  economy,  than  by  the  feai* 
of  future  want. 

But  if  the  rapacity  for  money  and  parsimony  to 
hoarding  it,  have,  despite  the  theories  of  moralistsi 
been  practically  enjoined  as  virtues,  instead  of  be- 
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iD^  censored  ms  ^\ces,  from  Jovenars  day  to  the 
present,  far  more  has  the  avarice  of  knowledge  been 
guarded  from  the  very  suspicion  of  possible  blame. 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  axiom  with  many,  that  none 
can  be  too  fond  of  learning.  Let  os  examine  this 
fallacy,  time- honored  as  it  is,  which  has  led  astray 
and  continues  to  lead  astray  so  many  of  great  ge- 
nius and  acquirements. 

Money  and  knowledge  are  both  means  entrusted 
for  valuable  ends,  and  deserve  respect  only  so 
for  MB  they  are  devoted  to  their  legitimate  porpo- 
see.  Knowledge  is  certainly  the  far  nobler  in- 
strument, not  only  operating  on  others  within  its 
influence,  bat  powerfully  tending  to  ennoble  its 
posseasor,  in  every  insunce  where  its  .native  ten- 
deney  is  unchecked  by  degrading  influences. 

But  selfishness,  that  universal  bane,  fails  not,  in 
many  ways,  to  corrupt  this  pore  fountain,  which  is 
designed  by  a  wise  Deity  to  aend  forth  so  copious 
a  stream  of  human  enjoyment  and  happiness.  At 
one  time  it  throws  in  the  poison  of  vanity,  which 
pttflfa  up  the  learned  man,  shakes  his  religions  faith 
and  moral  principle,  and  makes  him  a  Voltaire  or 
a  Byron,  the  scourge,  instead  of  the  benefactor  of 
bis  race.  Loud  has  been  the  outcry  agaioat  the 
Cesars,  the  Tamerlanea  and  the  Bonapartes ;  but 
loader  still  ousht  it  to  be  against  those  who  wield 
the  sceptre  of  intellectual  dominion  for  the  destruc- 
tion, not  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

Vanity  may  indeed  assume  the  milder  form  of 
ostentation ;  the  intellectual  monarch  may  waste 
his  treasores  in  display,  instead^of  expending  them 
in  conquest  and  devastation  :  but  still  he  cannot 
escape  the  just  charge  of  misemployed  talents  any 
more  than  the  rich  roan  who  builds  his  palace,  and 
beautifies  his  park,  and  revels  in  his  Burgundy, 
without  sparing  a  mite  for  the  relief  and  enlighten- 
ment  of  his  race. 

There  is  another  error  less  frequent,  and  when 
occurring,  far  less  censured,  because  it  is  often 
connected  with  genuine  modesty,  and  is  usually  the 
result  of  that  intense  application  and  those  retired 
habits  which  are  indispensable  for  the  acquisition 
of  great  knowledge.  In  these  days,  when  the 
press  is  constantly  teeming,  and  the  cacoethes 
scribendi  is  a  disease  so  wide-spread,  as  to  call 
loudly  for  some  leaner  who  may  suggest  a  preven- 
tive like  vaccination,  a  literary  miser  is  a  charac- 
ter far  more  rare  than  a  spendthrift.  In  this  coun- 
try especially,  where  activity  is  the  national  char- 
acteristic, we  can  Scarcely  discover  a  specimen  of 
those  bookworms,  who,  in  Europe,  are  some- 
times well  nigh  as  useless  as  the  literal  worms 
that  consome  the  same  volumes.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  insinuation  that  all  who  bury  themselves 
in  libraries  are  guilty  or  useless  members  of  society. 
Many,  very  many  of  them  have  been  justly  es- 
teemed the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  mankind. 
Neither  is  it  meant  that  the  excessive  reserve,  es- 
pecially in  intercourse  with  ordinary  men,  which 


often  distinguishes  great  students,  is  proof  positive 
of  selfishness,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the  possession 
of  many  high  qualities.  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable 
evil  often  coupled  with  studious  habits,  to  he  dep- 
recated and  lessened,  not  to  be  indulged.  The  ac- 
quisition of  learning  is  a  pleasure  more  durable  if 
not  more  intense  than  the  gratification  of  any  other 
appetite  or  passion,  while  it  stops  not  in  enjoyment, 
but  at  the  same  lime  purifies  and  elevates.  But 
when  a  man  contents  himself  with  that  pleasure, 
and  forgets  entirely  the  claims  of  others  on  his  tal- 
ents and  acquirements,  he  may  be  a  safer  member 
of  society  than  the  licentious  or  ambitions,  but  can 
by  no  means  claim  the  credit  of  active  virtue. 
Sylla  loved  power,  sensual  pleasure,  and  intelleo- 
tual  enjoyment  almost  equally,  because  each  af- 
forded him  a  gratifying  excitement. 

When  he  resigned  one  of  these  pleasores  that  he 
might  more  uninterruptedly  enjoy  the  other  two,  he 
was  so  far  less  dangerous  than  when  he  coolly  made 
proscription  an  occupation;  but  his  conduct  was 
governed  by  a  selfishness  equally  intense,  onleas 
we  admit  the  highly  improbable  aopposiiion,  that 
he  deatgned  to  make  his  memoirs,  which  have  per- 
ished, a  beacon  to  oomtng  generations. 

Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  idea  so  often 
met  with  in  the  biographies  of  literary  men  that 
those  endowed  with  great  genius  and  learning,  are 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  any  eccentricities  or  sel- 
fishness. Each  occupation  and  temperament  in- 
deed has  its  peculiar  perils.  It  would  be  unjust  in 
the  extreme  if  we  should  make  no  allowances  for 
the*  peculiar  temptations  of  a  Byron  or  a  Bonaparte, 
and  judge  them  in  the  same  way,  as  we  would  those 
who  never  had  one  spark  of  genius,  or  atom  of 
power.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  extenuate  faults  and 
another  to  exalt  them  into  virtues,  or  represent  them 
as  inseparably  connected  with  certain  virtues. 

Let  then  the  parent  beware  of  teaching  his  child 
that  be  may  properly  devote  himself  to  learning,  to 
the  exeluaion  of  every  thing  else,  and  that  its  ac- 
quisition is  in  itself  a  virtne.  Let  the  man  of  learn- 
ing remember  that,  irrespective  of  his  own  health 
and  comfort,  he  has  no  right  to  shut  himeelf  up  in 
his  own  shell,  to  put  his  light  under  a  busbel,  to 
avoid  communion  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  con- 
sult his  own  gratification  entirely.  Moch  retire- 
meat  is  for  him  unavoidable ;  but  let  him  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  avoided  as  much  aa  possi- 
ble, aud  not  magnified  into  habitual  and  cynical 
seclusion. 

He  who  long  tiims  the  midnight  lamp,  and  pro- 
longs intellectual  eflTort  in  spite  of  physical  suflTer- 
ing  and  mental  weariness,  at  last  converts  labor,  at 
first  endured  only  for  the  sake  of  fame  or  useful- 
ness, into  positive  luxury.  As  one  who  begins 
with  accumulating  money  merely  to  supply  the 
wants  of  himself  and  family,  commonly  ends  with 
doing  it  for  the  pleasure  which  it  brings,  so  the 
man  who  withdraws  from  society,  that  he  may  en- 
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lighten  it  or  amuse  it  by  the  productions  of  his  ge- 
nius, sooieiimes  forgets  the  end  in  the  means,  and 
enjoys  unceasingly  and  selfishly  the  more  pleasure 
of  accumulating  knowledge  in  a  moderate  degree 
80  natural  and  innocent. 

Mental  activity  combined  with  constant  retire* 
roent,  not  only  induces  shynese  and  awkward- 
ness, but  too  often  irritability  and  ener  vation 
of  character.  Yet  the  man  who  desires  great 
learning  for  great  objects  cannot  entirely  avoid  the 
risk  of  these  things,  and  of  the  ridicule  and  un- 
popularity which  are  fheir  consequences.  But  let 
Lim  beware  of  going  too  far ;  let  him  beware  of 
destroying  his  popularity,  and  with  it  his  useful- 
ness. Mental  luxury,  as  well  as  sensual,  will  pro- 
voke envy  and  dislike,  and,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, is  as  clearly  criminal. 

We  have  the  greater  reason  to  be  earnest  on  the 
sobjeot,  because  the  vietims  of  this  habit  are  apt  to 
be  among  the  most  valuable  cultivators  of  liters- 
ture,  those  who  pursue  it,  not  from  vanity  or  osten- 
tation, but  from  pore  love.  Modest  and  unpre- 
tending, they  find  themselves  pushed  aside  in  the 
walks  of  active  life  by  shallow  pretenders,  and 
shrink  back  into  their  loved  retirement.  Each' 
new  attempt  increases  their  morbid  dislike  for  the 
outer  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  at  last  they 
actually  bury  themselves  among  their  books.  They 
are  worthy  of  being  disinterred,  and  roused  from 
this  lethargy,  this  inertness  of  their  active  powers, 
and  brought  out  into  the  society  which  they  are 
designed  to  bless  and  to  adorn. 

Comparatively  few  instances  of  this  sort  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  yet  there  are  some ;  and  as 
the  purely  literary  class  increases  with  the  age  and 
wealth  of  the  nation,  they  will  be  more  numerous. 
Let  this  practical  country  enter  its  protest,  not 
against  all  seclusion,  but  against  that  excess  which 
leads  to  inactivity,  peevishness,  and  misanthropy. 
Let  US  bear  with  those  infirmities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  studious  life;  but  let  them  be 
registered  as  faults  deserving  indulgence,  not  as 
the  privileged  whims  of  a  class  self-exalted  above 
the  ordinary  observances  and  duties  of  civilized 
society. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


L'Envoi. 

We  ar«  Init  fairly  seated  io  the  Editorial  Cbsir,  when 
the  approach  of  Chrialmiia  admoniahea  us,  that  a  volume  of 
the  Mesaenger  ia  alxiut  lu  be  finiahed,  and  that  to  thoae 
patrons,  uhose  connection,  with  the  work  cea»o8  with 
the  closing  year,  we  ahould  aay  aomething  in  a  valediC- 
tory  alrain.  We  confeaa  however  that  the  word  fampcH, 
St  all  tiinca  a  aad  one  in  our  vocabalary,  ia  peculiarly  un* 
pleasing  when  it  followa  doaely  upon  the  firat  bow  of  ac- 
quaintance.    In  our  last  nuinlier  we  came  into  the  presence 


I  of  our  readers,  cap  in  hand,  and  made  our  aalutationa,  per- 
haps after  a  very  awkward  fashion,  but  when  that  oiEce 
had  been  performed,  when  the  embarrassing  jvemier  gaa 
had  been  taken,  we  felt  already  upon  terms  of  frienJaliip 
with  all  of  them.  Since  that  time,  many  have  withdrasrn 
their  names  from  our  roll,  either  from  a  distrastin  the  nfw 
Editor  or  a  feeling  of  indifference  towarda  the  cause i of 
Southern  literature.  We  shall  regret  to  lose  them  as  pit- 
rona  of  the  Meaaenger,  but  more  as  coadjutors  in  the  noble 
work  of  elevating  the  standard  of  letters  among  us.  Still 
we  make  no  compluinta.  Far  be  it  from  ua,  at  this  season 
of  kindly  courtesies,  of  joyous  and  innocent  hilarity,  to 
indulge  in  ill-natured  repininga  and  though  we  cannot  ssy 
good-bye,  altogether  without  reluctance,  we  shall  do  so  in 
good  humor,  adhering  to  the  old  rule,  which  bids  ua 

*'  Welcome  the  coming,  wpnd  ikt  partimg  guatT* 

We  had  looked  to  the  withdrawal  of  aabscribers  as  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  our  editorial  charge.  Still  oaay  we  net 
with  confidence  hope  for  new  friends  to  our  enterprise,  ia 
the  place  of  those  who  part  with  us  ?  May  we  not  say  that 
the  Messenger  is  fixed  upon  a  permanent  basis  and  will 
continue  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  influence,  with  tbe 
increasing  taste  for  literature  among  the  people  ? 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  ulk  of  ourselves  at  this  time. 
The  sands  of  1847  are  running  swiftly  out,  and  the  holi- 
days are  at  hand.  The  present  number  of  tbe  Mesacoger 
will  probably  find  many  of  our  subscribers  around  the 
Christmas  hearth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tbe  genial  fes- 
tivities of  the  season.  We,  (the  Editor.)  wish  we  could 
join  them  individaally,  by  some  ubiquitous  power,  to  re- 
vive beneath  every  roof  the  echoes  of  tbe  old  song,  aad  to 
recall  the  bright  viaions  and  mirthful  fancies  that  lie  hid 
among  the  leaves  of  the  misletoe.  As  we  must  abide  io 
one  place,  however,  we  are  content  to  wish  one  and  all  a 
merry  Christmas  and  many  happy  recurrencea  of  its  iaoo- 
cont  delights. 

Mbum  and  Toum. 

The  English  Magazines  have  long  been  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  literary  pilferings  and  are  given,  on 
all  occaaiona,  to  accuse  us  of  piracy  atid  plagiarism.  In 
tbe  matter  of  republication,  we  have  always  been  dispoaed 
to  protect  the  English  author  and  publisher  by  an  Inieraa- 
tional  copy-right  and  we  shall  not  interfere  in  theaqoabbles 
of  Maga  and  his  cotemporaries  with  **  Reprint  di  Co."^ 
This  is  all  fair  enough.  But  while  they  accuae  us  of  ropery 
in  this  wise,  they  are  very  much  addicted  to  atealing  with- 
out having  the  grace  to  acknowledge  it.  Now,  people  a^ho 
live  in  glaaa-houaea,  says  a  good  old  Saxon  proverb,  shoeKl 
not  throw  stones,  and  we  submit  that  ihey  aboold  say  little 
about  larcenoua  propensities,  who  themselves  adopt  so  iooie 
a  conatruction  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

Decidedly  the  moat  inexcusable  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  for  some 
time  at  least,  was  committed  in  the  October  number  of 
Bentley*a  Miscellany.    Our  readers  will  recollect  thai  we 
had  occasion,  two  months  since,  to  eommeod  to  their  read- 
ing a  liule  volume  with  a  queer  vignette  and  a  Greek  mouo, 
entitled  "Fresh  Gleanings,"  by  Ik  Marvel.    And  a  nghi 
pleasant  fellow  was  this  same  Ik  Marvel,  with  a  loving  eye 
for  nature  in  her  continental  moods,  a  happy  descrtp^re 
faculty  in  taking  ua  with  him  into  the  Caf^jand  Matfoei 
Garniea  of  Par  ia,— going  over  "  old  fielda**  and  yet  gletaing 
something  new,— very  like  Sterne  and  yet  no«  a  eopyiaJ- 
Well,  in  ihe  October  number  of  Bcntley,  (*e  at)  »l  ><» 
sorrow.)  we  find  neaily  the  whole  of  his  Ramble  in  Aus- 
tria published  as  OTtgirud^  and  aa  the  work  and  labor  of  one 
Mr.  J.  Marvel,  who,  we  arc  led  to  suppose,  is  one  of  Beat- 
ley's  correspomlenls.     We  aay  thi»  is  not  pretty  in  w*  9i 
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the  leading  literary  mngazinet  of  London.  The  Editor 
thongbt  thai  liille  would  ever  be  known  in  England  of  an 
obscure  book  printed  by  an  obacure  publisher  in  ihe  obacure 
town  of  New  York,  and  believing  it  better  than  anything 
ortg;inal  he  had  on  band,  (and  here  perhaps  he  was  right.) 
he  boldly  pilfered  it.  For  the  ends  of  justice,  we  hope  the 
book  may  appear  in  the  best  garb  of  an  Albemarle  street 
publisher  and  may  be  circulated  in  every  corner  of  Great 
Britain  that  Bentley  ever  visits,  from  the  old  belles-lettres 
city  of  Edinburgh  to  *'  the  summer  county  of  Devonshire  '* 
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Arfimi'Ltfi:  or  Shetehn  of  Ammrkan  PauOtn,  By  Hmty 
7*.  Tuekermmt.  A^hmr  of  "  Tkaughu  on  M«  Awfs,"  «Ce. 
Norn  York.    D,  Appkiom  cf  Co.    200  Broadway.    1847. 

The  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Tnckerroan,  (and  we  are  dis- 
p08e<l  to  think  he  baa  many.)  will  be  pleaaed  to  renew  their 
scqoaintance  with  him,  through  the  pages  of  this  attractive 
little  volume.  The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
to  show  the  influence  of  art,  pursued  aa  an  engrossing 
•tady,  on  men  of  imaginative  cast  of  mind  and  aeule  sen- 
sibilities ;  s  design  that  has  been  carried  out  in  a  work* 
which  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  class  of  dilletanti  pro' 
duct  ions.  Of  the  twenty -three  names  embodied  in  the 
work,  all  srs  professional  artists,  except  perhaps  Eklmonds, 
who  sitsal  the  tables  of  the  money-changera  in  Wall  Street 
and  is  better  known  as  s  financier,  but  even  of  him  it  may 
\m  aaid,  that  while  engaged  in  the  every -day  operations  of 
the  Mechanics  Bank,  his  heart  is  in  his  studio,  among  the 
beautiful  creations  of  his  pencil.  To  decide  upon  the  ref- 
sti»e  merits  of  so  many  artists  is  indeed  a  delicate  oflice, 
liut  it  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Tur-kerman  haslieen  fitted  by 
long  residence  in  Italy,  where  he  has  refined  his  taste  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Florence  and  lingered  with  delight  among 
the  glories  of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  early  life  of  painters,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
unerringly  the  divining-rod  of  inclination  indicates  the 
presence  of  genius,  under  circumstances  the  most  diverse 
and  unfavorable, — to  note  iu  one  case  how  the  little  appren- 
tice commenced  his  mission  with  a  few  rude  drawings  in 
charcoal,  and  in  another,  how  the  school-boy  scrawled  on 
hia  slate  the  too  faithful  caricature  of  the  master — and  bow 
in  each  the  faculty  was  gradually  developed,  until  he  was 
called  to  transfer  to  the  canvass  the  lineaments  of  some 
distinguished  statesman  and  became  the  companion  of  Sen- 
atora  and  earls.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has 
narrated  with  graphic  power  the  lioyish  experience  of  his 
subjects,  their  trials,  their  patient  endurance  and  their  final 
success.  Many  anecdotes  are  introduced  which  are  spirit- 
ed and  many  incidents  are  related  for  whose  accuracy  we 
will  vouch.  A  friend  at  our  elbow,  to  whom  we  have  read 
the  Sketch  of  Leutze,  tells  us  that  he  has,  hanging  up  at 
homft  the  very  picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  to  v^hich  Mr. 
Tuckerman  alludes  as  one  of  the  painter's  firet  essays  in 
oils. 

We  believe  the  publication  of  books,  like  the  one  before 
us,  will  be  useful  in  leading  our  artists  to  a  higher  range 
of  excellence  and  a  more  proper  appreciation  of  the  beuuti- 
ful.  In  this  country,  we  have  not  yet  acrompliehed  any 
thing  immortal  in  painting,  and  De  Tocqueville  finds  a  rea- 
son for  it,  in  the  fact,  that  in  science  Americ«insseek  the 
immtditUe.  1*0  obtain  a  reward  for  his  lalrars,  the  Anrterican 
painter  roust  seek  to  be  popular,  and  jtopiilarily  is  soonf-.«t 
obtained  by  od  captandunu  among  a  people  who  cannot  find 
time  to  be  connoisseurs.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  the  art- 
ists who  are  most  praised,  seize  the  mos<  taking  iuiijecm 


for  their  efforts  and  throw  over  the  whole  a  glare  of  color- 
ing, like  Hood's  tyro,  whose 

,  — ••  akies  were  very,  very  Wue 
His  fields  extremely  green,** 

while  he,  whose  soul  is  kindled  with  the  divine  flame  and 
who  worahips  the  true  in  nature  with  the  ardor  of  a  votary, 
is  compelled  to  seek  in  other  climes  the  encouragement  he 
cannot  obtain  at  home.  With  increasing  wealth  and  leisure, 
we  think  this  slate  of  things  will  no  longer  exist,  an.1  who- 
ever has  strolled  through  the  handsome  rooms  of  the  Art- 
Union  Witt  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  already 
in  the  **  transition  state.**  ^n  this  plana,  we  cannot  resist 
quoting  the  noble  passage  with  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  con- 
cludes his  Sketch  of  the  lamented  Inman.  Having  adverted 
with  reproach  to  our  slow  appreciation  of  native  merit,  he 
forcibly  says : 

"  Let  us  not  wait  for  death  to  canonise  our  men  of  geni- 
us, ere  we  appreciate  and  encourage  them.  Let  us  hail 
their  advent  aa  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  republiCv  and 
suflfer  not  indiflferenre  or  avarice  to  blind  us  to  the  claims 
of  rare  endowntenu,  to  the  humanising  and  sacred  mission 
of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  gifted  of  whatever  sphere.  Ere 
it  be  too  late,  let  the  fostering  hand  be  stretched  out,  the 
cordial  recognition  vouchsafed,  the  warm  symfwihy  Ijestow* 
ed.  Thus  shall  tke  great  prublem  of  life  find  beautiful  and 
enduring  illuslrstions  here ;  and  the  sensitive  mind  of  ge- 
nius be  quickened  snd  strengthened  into  more  complete 
and  lofty  development." 

Here  is  sn  interesting  snecdote  in  Ihe  life  of  Morse,  who 
'*  Adds  the  lyre  of  Heaven  another  string*' 
in  his  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

**  A  striking  evidence  of  the  waywardness  of  destiny  is 
aflForded  by  the  experience  of  thia  artist,  if  we  pass  at  once 
from  this  early  and  hopeful  moment  to  a  very  recent  in- 
cident. He  then  aimed  at  renown  through  devotion  to  the 
iieautiful,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  genius  of  his  country, 
in  spite  of  himself,  led  him  to  this  object,  by  the  less  flow- 
ery path  of  utility.  He  deaired  to  identify  his  name  with 
art,  but  it  has  become  far  more  widely  associated  with  sci- 
ence. A  series  of  bitter  disappointments  obliged  him  to 
*coin  his  mind  for  bread*— for  a  long  period,  by  exclusive 
attention  to  portrait  painting — although,  at  rare  intervals, 
he  accomplished  something  more  satisfactory.  More  than 
twelve  years  since,  on  a  voyage  from  Europe,  in  a  conver- 
sation uith  his  fellow  pasaengera,  the  theme  of  discouree 
happened  to  be  the  electro-magnet;  and  one  genilemaa 
present  related  some  experiments  he  had  lately  witnessed 
at  Paris,  which  proved  the  almost  incalculable  rapidity  of 
movement  with  which  electricity  was  di.«seminated.  The 
idea  suggested  itself  to  the  active  mind  of  the  artist  that 
this  wonderful  and  but  partially  explored  agent,  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  that  system  of  intercoininunicalinn 
which  had  become  so  important  a  principle  ol  modern  ci- 
vilization. He  brooded  over  the  subject  as  he  walked  the 
deck  or  lay  wakeful  in  his  lierth,  and  by  the  time  he  arri- 
ved at  New  York,  had  so  far  matured  his  invention  as  to 
have  decided  upon  a  telegraph  of  signs  which  is  esaentially 
that  now  in  use.  After  having  sufiiiciently  demonstrated 
his  discovery  to  the  scientific,  a  long  p^iod  of  toil,  anxiety 
and  suspense  intervened  before  he  obtained  the  requisite 
fiicilities  for  the  establiithment  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 
It  is  now  in  daily  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
superiority  over  all  similar  inventions  abroad,  had  just  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Arago  and  the  appropriation 
made  for  its  erection  by  the  French  government.  By  one  of 
those  coincidences,  which  would  (>e  thought  appropriate 
for  romance,  hut  which  ^re  more  common,  in  fact,  than  the 
unobservant  are  disjiosed   to  confess,  the  two  most  brilli- 
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aoi  events  in  the  painter's  life— his  first  successful  work  of 
•ft  and  the  triumph  of  his  scientific  discovery— w  ere  brought 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  manner  singularly  fitted  to  impress 
the  imagination.  Six  copies  of  his  dying  Hercules  had 
been  made  ia  London,  and  the  mould  was  then  destroyed. 
Four  of  these  were  distributed  by  the  artist  to  academies, 
one  he  retained,  and  the  last  was  given  to  Mr.  Bulfinch, 
the  architect  of  the  Capitol— who  wm  engaged  al  the  time 
upon  that  building.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  an  ac- 
cident ruined  Morse's  own  copy,  and  a  simiUr  fate  hnd 
overtaken  the  othera,  at  least  in  America.  After  vain  en* 
deavors  to  re^uiiii  one  of  these  trophies  of  his  youthful  ca- 
reer, he  at  length  despaired  of  seeing  again  what  could  not 
fail  lo  be  endeared  to  his  memory  by  the  most  interesting 
associations.  Ooe  day,  not  many  months  since,  be  whs 
superintending  the  preparations  for  the  first  estalilishmeni 
of  his  telegraph,  in  the  room  assigned  at  the  Capitol.  His 
peraeveranee  and  self-denying  labor  had  at  length  met  its 
Just  reward,  and  he  was  taking  the  first  active  step  to  ob- 
tain a  suiiatantial  benefit  from  his  invention.  It  became 
neceasary  in  locating  the  wires,  to  descend  into  a  vault  be- 
neath the  apaKment,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  a  long 
period.  A  man  preceded  the  artist  with  a  tamp.  Aa  they 
passed  along  the  aubterranean  chamber,  the  latter'a  atten- 
tion was  ezcKed  by  something  while  glimmering  through 
the  darkness.  In  approaching  tlie  object,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  himself  gazing  upon  his  long-lost  Hercules, 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years.  A  little  reflec- 
tion eiplained  the  apparent  miracle.  This  waa  undoubt- 
edly tb«  copy  given  lo  hia  de«oaaed  friend,  the  architect, 
and  deposited  in  the  vault  for  safety." 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  the  new  and  striking  an- 
ecdote of  Byron,  which  is  told  in  the  Sketch  of  W.  E. 
West.  The  grouping  of  the  great  bard,  the  Count  Gamba* 
the  fair  Guiccioli,  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  highly  artistic 
and  reniada  us  of  a  a#ene  on  the  stage.  But  our  readers 
must  get  the  volume,  which  may  be  found  at  the  store  of 
Naahdt  Woodhouse. 


satisfactorily  engraved  head  of  an  American  w«  batre  ever 
seen.  We  cordially  commend  thia  auperb  editioa  of  oae 
of  our  true  poets  aa  a  tasteful  gift-book,  adapted  to  gratify 
pride  of  country  not  lesa  than  the  love  of  the  mi 
For  sale  by  Di  inker  6t  Morris. 


Tht  Poetical   Worka  of  Fiizgreent  HaOtek.     Rbutrated- 
New  York,    D  AppUton  cf  Co.    1847. 

Since  Hulteck  achieved  his  renown,  a  change  has  occui> 
red  in  public  taste.  There  is  now  a  manifest  love  of  the 
dreamy  and  fanciful  a<-.hool  of  jioetry  to  whieh  German  lit- 
erature has  given  birth.  We  recognise  the  merits  and  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  this  order  of  verse.  It  has  its 
place  and  its  mission.  At  the  same  time  its  most  delecta- 
ble specimens  have  never  won  us  from  an  early  attachment 
to  the  direol  appeal,  the  clear  expression  and  the  rhetorical 
fire  which  distinguishes  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  poet — 
which  gives  fervor  to  the  noblest  of  Byron's  heroics  and 
has  enshrined  the  lyrics  of  Campliell  in  the  hearts  of  two 
nations.  In  our  country.  Halleck  and  Whitiier  have  best 
illustrated  this  school,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  over  the 
beautiful  pages  of  this  exquisite  volume  and  con  the  fami- 
liar and  eloquent  verses.  Marco  Boxzaris  rings  as  nobly 
aa  ever.  Red  Jacket  is  as  forcible  a  portrait  of  an  abo- 
riginal hero  as  when  it  waa  first  suggested  by  Weir's  pic- 
ture. **  A  In  wick  Castle"  alternates  as  richly  between  grave 
chivalry  and  graceful  humor  and  the  scintillations  of  wit 
that  gleam  from  Fanny  are  as  bright  as  evei.  in  fart  much 
of  Halleck's  verse  has  become  standard  ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing it  has  never  before  l>een  worthily  collected.  The  fin<i 
engraving  from  Leutze  is  exceedingly  spirited.  Durand's 
landscape  is  thoroughly  American  and  Huntington's  **  Mo- 
ther and  Child"  has  the  rounded  grace  and  native  richness 
of  the  old  masters.  As  to  the  portrait  of  Halleck  annexed 
to  the  book,  it  seems  to  us  inimitable.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
likenesa  and  the  engraving  has  aJmirably  copied  the  very 
detail  of  ezpreaaioo  (pm  £lUot*a  pencil.    It  is  the  moat 


TVie  Seaaona.  By  James  Humuon,  Wtik 
trationa.  By.  E.  BooklunUf  from  Deaigna  on  wood,  4<^  4^^ 
Edited  by  Bolton  Conuy  Eaq.  New-York;  Hmrytr  amd. 
Brothers  PuUiahera,  82  Cliff  Street. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  really  superb  rolame  as 
indicative  of  a  new  era  in  the  bibliographic  art  inoor  emin- 
tr),  for  surely  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing  to  vie  with  ic  ia. 
exquisite  illustration  and  elegance  of  design.    Socb  books 
as  this  and  Halleck's  Poems  will  achieve  more  for  the  eda- 
cation  and  refinement  of  popular  tasta  among  oa  than  is 
generally  believed.    The  beautiful  daaigna  of  the  8eaaooa» 
seventy-seven  in  number,  are  from  the  far-faned  Etchinc 
Club  of  London,  re-engraved  in  the  spirited  style  of  E. 
Bookhout,  who  has  felicitously  caught  the  very  detail  of  the 
originals.     Indeed  it  would  be  diflkult  for  the  ommC  prae- 
used  eye  to  distinguiab  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish copy. 

**The  Seasons"  has  long  since  been  assigned  its  proper 
rank  in  English  Literature  and  for  fidelity  of  discnpcioa  ia 
p<*rhaps  unrivalled.  It  is  a  bright  and  polished  nirTor,  in 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  accurately  reflected. 

We  wish  that  Jamea  Thomaon,  who  indulged  a  quiet  epi- 
curism in  letters  and  had  a  luxurious  taste,  cooM,  by  soma 
metempsychosis,  walk  into  a  modern  bo<A-stors  and  tura 
over  the  leaves  of  this  splendid  edition  of  his  best  poen. 
The  book  rosy  be  obuined  of  Messrs.  Drinker  dt  Morris. 

The  Suhatanee  of  an  Argument  against  thg  Jndiamwnale  /»- 
corporationof  Churchra^  and  Rrliguma  Sodefiaa.  Dduend 
before  the  Committee  of  Courta  of  Juatice  of  tk»  Baaat  ef 
Delegates  of  Virginia^  on  the  Evening  of  the  filh  of  /na- 
ary.  and  on  aubaequent  Evemnga,  in  A.D.  ]80,inrsfiy  to 
JamA  Lvons  and  Wm.  H.  McFablamo,  EaQia.  By 
Wm.  S.  Plumsr. 


It  is  the  mnxim  of  a  French  writer,  **  Dans  I'art  d'  in> 
tdresser,  consisle  Tart  d'^crire."  But  ihetalvtfC.  which  the 
author  of  the  Argument  on  Corporations,  has  succeeded  ia 
exciting  in  the  minds  of  his  reuders,  by  every  pafs  of  kit 
treatise,  does  not  r-onstitute  its  whole  merit,  as  a  literuy 
composition.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  please  by  the  mers 
graces  of  style,  or  the  embellishment  of  a  rhetorical  eras- 
ment — but  his  whole  treatment  of  the  important  subject  di*- 
cussed,  is  characterized  by  a  simplicity  and  eneigy  of  (asn- 
ner,  a  vigorous  and  manly  diction,  united  with  such  erideat 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  fixed  devotednesa  tothe  caujebe 
has  esfioosed,  as  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of 
every  reader- 
Few  of  our  modern  writers  and  speakers  manifest  tocb 
a  decided  preference  for  the  hardy,  but  significant  old  Sax- 
on, as  Dr.  Pluraer  always  exhibits,  UHh  in  his  printed  sad 
oral  discourses. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  undertake  to  give  even  u 
analysis  of  the  masterly  argument  now  befbre  us,  ia  the 
brief  limits  assigned  to  a  notice  like  thia.  Indeed  it  wooM 
be  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  preaent  the  bare  skeletoa 
of  an  argument,  with  which  so  many  are  already  made  f»- 
miliar  by  their  own  ^>enisal  of  it,  and  which  ia  sought  ifter 
with  such  avidity  by  many  more,  who  are  corioos  to  lean 
the  author's  method  of  discussion. 

We  may  state,  however,  in  a  wortU  that  the  main  posi* 
tion  npnn  which  Dr.  Plumer  relies,  and  which  be  has  illu«- 
traled  so  powerfully,  is  derit'ed  from  the  sturdy  and  nnaa* 
swerable  teaching  of  experience f  demoaslraling  as  it  hasdofiii 
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age,  the  blighting  influence  of  Religious  Corpo- 
rmtions  upon  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

This  after  all,  is  ihe  only  itafe  and  philosophicat  mode  of 
deciding  a  question  in  which  such  momentous  imprests  are 
involved.  Even  could  it  be  proved,  that  we  may  in  par- 
ticular inat«inces,  suffer  some  inconveniences  from  the  want 
<>f  corporate  pnttection,  it  were  better  to  submit  to  these, 
thaa  eiwlure  the  intolerable  evils  which  have  atf  icted  others 
in  <*onse<|uence  of  their  Ecclesiastical  corporations,  for 
**  melnii«  mmt  eaven aemptrt  quam  patai  aemel." 

*rhe  voice  of  the  past  is  a  better  guide  than  any  imagi- 
nary augury  of  the  future ;  and  so  thought  the  illustrious 
men  'wHo  nioolded  our  institutions.  The  lessons  of  anti- 
l|«jity  teach  practical  wisdom,  and  the  world  has  learned  to 
its  coat  bow  much  easier  it  is  to  set  a  train  of  disastrous 
inflneneea  in  motion  than  to  arrest  their  progress  when  once 
conftmenecd. 

In  political  and  social,  eren  more  than  in  animal  disor- 
dersy  'mill  the  prudent  roazim  of  Ovid  hold  true. 

**  Principiis  obsta ;  sero  medicina  paratur, 
CaiA  mala  per  longaa  convaluere  moras/* 

To  alt  who  desire  a  great  amount  of  concisely  presented 
information  on  the  tendencies  of  Religious  Incorporations, 
wre  recooamenda  ondid  perusal  of  Dr.  Plumer*s  aignmenc. 

For  sale  at  the  bookstores  of  Drinker  ^  Morris  and 
Nash  6l  Woodbouse. 


Campaign  Slutchu  of  the  War  tnth  Memed.  By  Copt.  W, 
S.  Heruy^  U.  S.  Army.  IVtth  engravit^a.  New  York : 
Harper  (f  Brothera,  PubUahira,  62  CUffatreet.    1S47. 

Calanat :  or.  The  Knight  of  Cmupmi,  A  Romance  of  Mer- 
ino^ By  R,  M.  Bird,  Eaq.  Anthor  of  *"  The  Infidel,*' 
«•  TV  Gladmlor/*  tie,  Philadelphim :  Lm  4  BUmchard, 
184T. 


If  WB  are  asked  why  we  have  classed  these  two  publications 
toffether  and  what  congruity  exists  between  Dr.  Bird*s  fa- 
mous novel  and  Captain  Henry's  Sketches,  we  answer  that 
the  narratire  of  each  relates  to  a  country  to  which  recent 
events  have  lent  an  aheorbing  interest.  The  **  Knight  of 
Conquest**  refers  back  to  the  day  when*  Cortes  with  his 
petty  force  aceonpHshed  that  successful  invasion,  around 
which  the  most  graphic  of  historians  has  thrown  the  light 
of  romance,  while  Capt.  Henry  gives  us  a  simple  and  en- 
tertaining scrount  of  the  operations  of  our  army  on  the  same 
fields  and  under  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  which 
attended  the  march  of  the  Spaniard.  The  war  will  not  only 
produce  a  variety  of  books  descriptive  of  military  life,  but 
will  open  a  rich  mine  of  incident  to  the  dramatist  and  wri- 
ter of  Sction.  Captain  Henry*s  book  is  doubtless  the  first 
of  a  aerie*  of  works,  in  every  department  of  literature, 
which  will  result  from  the  Mexican  campaign. 


Ca<sai6a  River,  and  other  Poema,  by  John  l^tein/brt  Kidney* 
New  York :  Baker  (f  Scrilmer,    1847. 

Lord  Byron  in  the  preface  to  his  first  modest  volume  of 
poems,  styled  himself  a  "  mere  straggler  into  Parnassus.*' 
In  one  respect  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  declaration.  It 
was  true  as  to  him,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  intended  ;  for 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if  the  Scotch  Reviewer,  (now 
kno«kn  to  be  Brougham.)  had  not  lampooned  so  mercilessly 
and  unjustly  his  first  essay,  and  particularly  this  expres- 
sion, whether  he  would  have  become  any  thing  more  than 
Vn  decUration  indicated.  But  most  unluckily  he  is  taken 
literally  by  unnumbered  fervent  youths,  who  witnessing  his 
iQblime  works  in  after  life,  feel  themselves  encouraged  lu 


itmggle  into  Parnassus  not  only,  but  to  struggle  moat  ludi- 
crouftly  and  aliortively  tomaintaic  a  foothold  there. 

We  are  thus  periodically  made  the  witnesses  of  the  ef- 
forts of  thi»  callow  brood  to  scale  tlir  Aonian  mount.  Una- 
ble to  soar  away  with  a  free  and  tireless  pinion,  they  twit- 
ter from  bough  to  liough  and  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
speed  and  elevation  by  an  inordinate  chirruping  and  flutter- 
ing; while  undismayed  by  the  failure  of  those  who  hftve  pre- 
ceded them,  new  candidates  for  the  lays  constantly  present 
themselves,  and  are  as  constantly  pronounced  by  the  criti- 
cal world  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 

Neither  dignity  of  subject,  elegance  of  diction,  brilliant 
imagery  nor  pathos  is  deemed  of  the  least  conicequenee  t>y 
these  youthful  aspirants  after  Poetic  fame.  Unrelieved  by 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  new  thought,  nngracedby  any  mel- 
ody, their  effusions  tumble  forth  rudia  indigeataque  moUa,  or 
pour  out  a  muddied  stream  of  platitude  and  bathos. 

Poeta  Nascitur,  under  the  new  economy  of  (social  and 
why  not)  poetic  progreas,  is  undei-stood  to  mean,  every  man 
is  born  a  poet.  Ab  ratione  annorum  viginti,  is  modestly  in- 
terpreted any  body  at  twenty  may  write  poetry :  The  divine 
afflatus  of  which  the  Ancients  talked,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  Abracadabra ;  and  rhythm  an  unmannerly 
obstruction  of  the  area  of  Freedom. 

Upon  seeing  the  title  of  Mr.  Kidney's  Book,  we  eonfess 
that  we  had  expected  better  things  of  him.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  he  was  our  clitesmate  in  college  and  our  early 
presentiroenis  weie  of  a  high  and  noble  course  for  him. 
To  a  gentlemanly  and  amiable  spirit  he  added  the  endow- 
ment of  ripe  and  early  cultnre.  It  is  with  pain  therefore 
that  we  are  constrained  to  put  the  impress  of  our  unquali- 
fied reprobation  upon  hia  book.  Had  it  been  otherwise  bis 
notes  would  have  been  to  us  like  some  old  familiar  chime. 

How  covld  Mr.  Kidney  espoct  to  make  a  poem  on  Ca- 
tawba river?  The  Poetry  of  Rivers  is  all  written,  exhaust- 
ed— and  Catawba,  (we  had  nearly  written  grapes,)  Ca- 
tawba river  has  nothing  special  that  we  learn  from  Morse  or 
OIney. 

But  this  aside.    Let  us  look  at  the  first  ataosa. 

'*  With  oaken  pillars  yonder  height  is  strong 
To  which  the  bristling  pines  are  clambering. 

Beneath  Catawba  frets  and  speeds  along,— 
The  softened  roar  is  asking  me  to  sing : 

And  River !  thou  iihall  move  this  day 

Through  this,  1  think,  thy  virgin  lay." 

Now  without  being  rigid  about  trifles,  let  us  subject  all 
this  to  the  test  of  that  very  nature  Mr.  K.  is  endeavoring  to 
pour  tray. 

Pillars  convey  the  idea  of  support  of  something  superin- 
cumljent,  pray  what  did  the  oaken  pillars  support— the  blue 
ether,  or  a  passing  cloud  ?  What  idea  of  strength  did  the 
height  convey  ?  As  these  are  warlike  limes  perhaps  Mr.  K. 
had  in  contemplation  a  fortification  or  a  battery. 

"  Pines  are  clambering." 

Nothing  more  false  in  all  nature,  Pines  never  clamber, 
they  most  unequivocally  grow  straight. 

**  The  softened  roar  is  asking  me  to  sing.** 

One  might  without  violence  presume  that  a  roar  ^oQld  not 
l>e  very  much  softened,  but  if  it  could  it  would  not  descend 
quite  to  the  conversational  point  and  ask — it  Would  at  least 
have  energy  enough  left  to  beg  or  entreat. 

"  And  river!  thou  ahnll  move  this  day 
Through  this  I  think  thy  virgin  lay  t** 

Here  we  are  quite  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  K.  purpoaes  that 
the  river  sh«ill  move  in  song  or  he.  At  any  rate  we  think 
it  very  rash  of  him  to  move  a  whole  river,  and  that  river 
the  "  speeding,"  ••  roaring,"  Catawkn  through  his  lay. 
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But  enough.    We  have  only  to  say  thai  the  ronceitis  wretch- 
ed%  unnattira)  and  false  to  nature. 

Mr.  Kidney  l>egin9  a  sort  of  dialogue  hi  verse  entitled 
IjOvc  and  Astronomy,  thus : 

**  Come  leU  the  story— let  your  fullness  odee.** 

Was^ anything  ever  so  common-place  and  tame?  In  the 
name  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet— figs.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Kidney  that  at  the  bare  glance  at  the  line  a  hearty  laugh 
oozed  from  as, 

(Jpon  Yeiiding  it  through,  we  find  nothing  in  the  book  to 
reclaim  it  from  oUivion. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  an  unwonted  activity  in 
the  book  trade.  To  keep  our  readers  informed  of  what  is 
transpiring  with  the  publishers  and  to  advise  them  of  what 
fhey  may  expect  in  the  line  of  new  books,  we  mn  induced 
to  give  a  list  of  expected  publications.  The  enterprising 
firm  of  D.  Appleton  &.Co.  have  in  press  and  will  aliortly 
publish  the  following  works : 

A  HUtory  of  Otorgia^  by  Dr.  Slsvens* 

T%e  Revolutionary  Servicea  and  Civil  lift  of  Oeneral  JVU- 
ld*nn  HuU  from  1775  to  1809.  Prepared  from  his  MS.  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell ;  together  with  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1812  and  surrender  of  the  port  of 
Detroit,  by  James  Truman  Clarke,  1  v.  8vo. 

History  of  the  Florida  War.  The  origin,  progress  and 
eonclusion,  by  John  T.  Spragae,  firaret  CapUin  8th  Reg. 
U.  S  Infantry. 

German  Englith  and  Englieh  German  Dictianary.  Com- 
piled  from  Hilport,  FIngel,  Onil,  &c.,  by  J.  G.  Adler,  one 
large  8to.  vol. 

AnuMCa  Seriee  *if^Edueatk>nal  Warka.  The  continuation 
of  this  series  will  comprise  Cieero  De  Seaeetuie  et  De  Ami- 
dtia,  with  critical  notes  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of 
tAtin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Cicero  de  Oratoret  with  critical  notes  by  Prof.  Thatcher  of 
Yale  College. 

Select  OraHona  of  Cieerot  with  eritical  notes  by  £.  A. 
Johnson. 

SaUuafa  Cataline  and  Jttgurtho,  with  Critisal  notes  by 
NoUe  Butler,  A.M. 

AmoWa  Greek  Reader.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
A.  M. 

•  Hiatory  of  the  Northmen,  By  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,LL.D. 
A^new  and  enlarged  edition  entirely  re- written.  2  vols. 
8vo.      Uniform  with  Prescott'a  Peru. 

The  Hiatory  of  England.  Embrseing  the  period  from  the 
Peaee  of  Utrecht,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763.  By  Lord 
Mahon.  Edited  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  by  Henry 
Reed,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carey  6c  Hart  we  learn  intend  pablisbing  an  exquisite 
edition  of  Willis'  Poems. 

Wiley  dc  Putnam  among  other  novelties  have  in  prepa- 
ration a  superb  work,  in  the  illuminiiled  style  of  the  old 
aiisitals.  to  lie  railed  Peiirls  of  American  Poetry. 

The  MesMrn  Hnrpcr  of  New  Yoik  are  devoting  the  power 
of  their  prodigious  esiHJiUshment  lothe  production  of  some 
important  and   imposing  literary  enterprises.      Amongst 


others  we  would  refer  to  the  following  valtfable  piiblira- 
tions— about  which,  howevei,  we  can  ncarcely  venture  to 
offer  any  description  of  their  respect  ire  characters  w 
claims  from  the  necessary  limits  of  our  space. 

A  series  of  volumes  of  the  English  Classic  Poets  :  Gold- 
smith, Milton  and  Cowper  being  now  nearly  completH;  in 
uniform  style  with  the  splendid  edition  of  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, to  which  we  have  adverted  under  our  notice  of  new 
works. 

These  elegant  volumes  oannot  fail  of  a  Teiy  general  pre- 
ference over  Annuals  aiul  usual  Gift-books  of  the  seasoo, 
from  their  intrinsic  as  well  as  decomtive  merit.  A  ver; 
profusely  illustrated  edition  of  the  Arabian  Night^a  Eater- 
tttimnenta,  is  also  on  the  eve  of  appearing  from  the  tame 
establishment,  to  form  two  imposing  volumes  in  octavo. en- 
bellished  by  over  seven  hundred  delicious  engravings,  bighl; 
effective,  oriental  and  ideal,  and  singolarly  imbued  witbtfae 
genius  of  the  pietebless  original. 

This  classic  edition  of  the  Arabian  fictions  is  to  be  is- 
sued in  the  serial  form  at  short  intervals ;  as  also  ii  the 
great  Biographical  fnfycJoptedm,  edited  by  Rev.  JR.  W.  Gris- 
woldt  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  three  volumes  large  octaro : 
and  which  in  addition  to  emlK>dying  the  spirit  of  the  new 
work  by  Rose,  the  Biographic  Universelle  and  other  author- 
ities, will  comprehend  aliout  2000  original  Americsn  biog- 
raphies, including  many  living  distingtiished  men. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance — Hebrew  ronoor- 
dance  Riddle  and  Arnold's  Latin-English  Lexicon— Prof. 
Andrews'  English-Latin  Lexicon,  and  other  works,  besides 
several  edocatlonal  books  in  the  classic  tongues,  as  well  as 
the  Spanish,  French,  &o.  There  is  one  other  iletn  of  mo- 
ment and  peculiar  interest  to  the  literary  and  religions  pub- 
lic which  is  to  b«  issued  by  the  Harpers,  gimaltsBeoiMlj 
with  the  originsl  edition ;  we  refer  to  the  postbumeus  works 
ef  Dr.CKalmem.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  left  a  large  quantity  of  unpublished  manoseripts. 
Among  these  is  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  as  far  as  Jere- 
miah; lectures  which  he  delivered  as  Profcsaor of  Diriniij  la 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  valuahte  correspon- 
dence with  distinguished  men.  His  MSS.  hare  been  boasbt 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Constable,  the  friend  of  Sir  Waller  Seott.  for 
£10,000.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  sum  crergiTen 
under  similar  circumstances  for  the  posthumous  works  <^ 
any  author.  The  largest  sum  ever  given  before  was £4500, 
by  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  **  Life  and  Correspondence"  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  in  alluding  to  the  valae  of  Dr. 
Chalmers'  posthumous  works  aa  an.  addition  to  the  rclifioos 
literature  of  Christendom,  says  :  "The  Scriptural  Commen- 
tary consists  of  two  series.  The  Daily  Scripture  Reaidingf , 
being  Dr.  C.'s  first  and  readiest  thoughts  upon  the  passa^ 
coming  under  daily  review,  extend  from  Genesis  to  thecod 
of  Jeremiah.  The  second  series,  or  Sabbath  Medifalioas. 
are  of  a  more  devotional  character.  They  eiieod  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  the  second  book  of  Imgi. 
and  embrare  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  l>t. 
Chalmers  has  also  left  a  nnmber  of  valuable  leeferes  on 
•*  Butler's  Analogy,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  r  highly  popo- 
lar  work,  especially  in  our  universitiea.  We  hsvs  reasoft 
to  know  that  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  accrue  to  the  (vbi- 
ly  of  Dr.  Chalmers  will,  to  a  gieak  extent,  be  dcpenJenloa 
the  amount  of  tbe  sales.** 

We  forgot  to  ntkention  tbitt  a  new  Pietorial  and  Descnf* 
live  Catalogue  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  silly  PH^ 
octavo,  embellished  by  30  or  40  speermen  pages  of  »!»•**• 
riouB  Illustrated  works  descrilied  therein,  is  josi  publtsbsfl 
by  this  firm.  This  is  not  only  a  perfect  novelty  in  »*»«  *^ 
of  Catalogues,  but  it  forroi  quite  a  beaoliW  ap^wat*  9^ 
art. 
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